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EX-SENATOR  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS.  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ANTl-TRUST  LAW 

During  the  past  month  no  magazine  article  has  attracted  mure  aitcncion  than  the  Hon.  Geoi^e 
F.  Edmunds'  contribution  to  the  North  American  Review  on  the  subject  of  "The  Interstate  Trust 
and  Commerce  Act  of  1890"  (see  page  110).  The  reason  for  this  widespread  interest  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  (he  venerable  former  Senator  from  Vermont  (now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year)  was  the 
real  author  of  the  Anti-Trust  law,  althouj^h  Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  originated  the  plan  of 
such  an  enactment,  or  at  least  first  proposed  It  in  the  Senate.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  as  chairman 
uf  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  to  frame  the  vital  provisions  of  a  measure  that  has  given  rise  to 
more  controversy  than  any  other  single  act  of  Congress  since  the  Civil  War,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1866-91)  George  F.  Edmunds 
was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate,  He  was  the  author  of  the  Utah  Anti-Polygamy  law 
of  1882  and  had  a  part  in  shaping  much  other  important  legislation.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Electoral  Commission  of  1S77.  In  1S80  and  again  in  1884  he  received  votes  In  the  National  Re- 
publican conventions  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  After  his  resignation  from  the  Senate,  in 
189],  Mr,  Edmunds  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLt)*;: 

A  Ciouii9d   Civilization  is  a  tendency  rather  moments  to  be  on  the  point  of  throwing  aside 

World  and  Its  than  a  fixed  fact  or  a  set  of  estab-  all  restraint  and  devastating  every  land  with 

strioinga     y^j^gj   niles.     There  is  such  a  their  deadly  war  struggles.     In  other  great 

thing  as  human  progress  xmder  accepted  re-  countries,  besides  China,  there  come  crises 

straints;  and  almost  the  entire  mass  of  people  when  civil  strife  might  overthrow  very  much 

now  living  in  the  world  are  definitely  acting  that  has  been  built  up  through  ages  of  order 

and  enduring,  in  recognition  of  this  principle,  and  restraint ;  and  in  tJie  economic  world  there 

Most  social  struggles  are  meant  to  better  the  are  moments  when  fanaticism  and  prejudice 

rules,  not  to  abolish  them.     Some  civiliza-  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  as  against  patience 

tions, — that  is  to  say,  the  general  rules  and  and  moderation.    All  these  things  make  men 

customs  accepted  in  certain  parts  of  the  long  for  millennial  days  of  reason,  justice,  and 

world, — are   better   than   others.     But   all  universal  good  will, 
civilizations  have  a  good  deal  in  common  in 

that  they  recognize  the  need  of  the  principle  j^^  Mission   ^^  ^  ^^  wonder  that  the  so-called 

of  "live  and  let  live,"  and  the  need  of  main-  of  the      "peace  movement"  gains  ground, 

taining  a  certain  continuity  of  social  and  po-  ''«"<'«'""^«''*  with  its  insistence  upon  methods 

litical  institutions.    The  newspapers, — aided  of  righteous  submission  to  just  judgment  as 

by  the  world-wide  extension  of  telegraph  lines,  a  better  way  to  settle  differences  than  mere 

cheap  international  postal  services,  and  other  self-assertion  and  the  test  of  brute  power  in 

modern   facilities, — are   bringing   to   us   all  clash  of  arms.    And  it  is  not  strange  that 

from  the  ends  of  the  earth  a  sw^t  succession  there  should  be  efforts  in  all  lands  to  replace 

of  reports  about  happenings  of  a  startling  the  old-time  "  tyranny  tempered  by  assassina- 

sort.     We  might  well  be  puzzled  and  shocked  tion"  with  liberty  tempered  by  patient  sub- 

if  we  had  no  sense  of  historical  perspective,  mission  to  just  laws.    Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 

and  no  principles  or  general  ideas  furnishing  dered  at  that  everywhere  men  are  seeking  to 

us  the  means  by  which  to  classify  and  to  bring  the  great  productive  forces  of  capital 

interpret  the  current  news  events.  and  labor  near  together,  in  order  that  they 

may  substitute  useful  compromises  for  dan- 

jk9        ^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^  ^^^  '^^  Tripoli,  with  gerous  deadlocks  and  xmrestrained  antago- 

Factora  of    all  sorts  of  diplomatic  complica-  nism.   Civilization  is  the  antithesis  of  anarchy 

Di§turbano€  y^^^^  assodatcd  with  its  outbreak,  and  extreme  socialism.    Anarchy  means  the 

and  scandalous  and  dreadful  details  of  slaugh-  unlimited  assertion  of  each  individual's  will. 

ter  and  devastation  connected  with  its  actual  Civilization  means  the  submission  of  one's 

prosecution.     We  read  of  troubles  in  Persia  personal  will  to  general  rules  made  for  the 

and  of  a  titanic  revolutionary  struggle  in  common  welfare. 

China.     We  are  startled  with  disclosures  of 

violence  and  crime  in  the  name  of  associated  /teuiain  ^^  ^  progressive  civilization,  one 
wage-earners,  and  with  legal  allegations  of  the  finds  a  constant  revision  of  gen- 
offense  against  the  public  on  the  part  of  great  ^•''•'''*'  ^"'^  eral  rules  to  meet  improving  ideals 
combinationsof  industrial  capital.  We  appear  and  standards.  England,  for  example,  is  a 
to  be  living  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  agitation,  country  in  which  general  rules  have  been 
turmoil,  and  strife.  The  nations  are  building  revised  from  time  to  time  because  of  new  con- 
up  increasing  armaments,  and  they  seem  at  ceptions.     In  this  new  year  1912,  it  is  ex- 
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of  certain  new  and  better 
niles  for  the  safeguarding  of 
a  more  perfect  civilization. 

Our  Own       ^"  **"''  ""^  COUn- 

Dtmtiit  try  we  are  enter- 
"  *™  ing  upon  a  iiew 
year  that  must  inevitabiy 
bring  with  it  much  political 
excitement  and  intense  dis- 
cussion and  feeling  as  re- 
spects many  subjects  of  pro- 
found interest.  It  nill  be 
well  for  us  to  believe  that 
these  excitements  and  dis- 
cussions car  be  made  to 
promote  more  perfect  rules 
and  customs  for  the  guidance 
of  our  national  life.  If  the 
plain,  average  citizen  can 
^  hold  this  view  he  will  find 

SOME  OF  THE  AMERICANS  WHO  ARE  TRYING  TO  IMPROVE  THE       P'*'*'^'.';?  ?°''^  mter^ting  and 
MEANS  BY  WHICH  TO  PROTECT  CIVIUZATKJN  AGAINST  WAR  j'f  ^'"   ,"^^^,  ,3  principle   of 

his  own  by  which  to  test  and 

(Sr™k«,  ».  .h.  C^«i.  H«l>  :„.«  „,«.i™,  ^  D,.™b«  »  to  -dvoe..,  tb.  j^,;       JisCUSSionS 

pending  arbitration  treaties.    Those  Hated  are,  from  le(t  to  nght;  Joseph   H,  -      ,.           \         -r  I         t 

Choate,  Andrew  Crasgie.  Henry  WalUr™,.  and  Fred.™  R.Coudert.     Standing,  of    all    SOrtS.      Take,   fot   CK- 

tronilefttorighl.are:Nichola!MurravBiitler.  W>lliBmH.BIia5,Elmer  E.flrown,  ample,    the    tariff    quCStion. 

Isaac  R.  Seligman,  France  B.  Loomis.  and  Hrnry  Clcwsl  Can  We,  UpOn  the  wholc,  deal 

with    that    question    in    a 
pected  that  England  will  adopt  full  manhood  broader  and  better  way  in  the  future  than 
suffrage  and  abolish  the  plural  voting  that  in  the  past?    We  cannot  hope  to  provide 
has  given  property- holders  the  right  to  cast  ourselves  by   one    sudden   effort    with    an 
as  many  ballots  as  their  holdings  of  certain  ideal  kind  of  system  for  obtaining  the  ncc- 
kinds  of  property   in   different  places.     It  cssary  amount  of  public  revenue.    We  can- 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  English  system 
hitherto  has  been  seriously  unjust  or  shock- 
ingly uncivilized.     It  has  been  the  English 
way  to  reform  such  things  steadily  but  by 
degrees  and  by  progressive  steps.    The  past 
year  has  witnessed  in  England  a  curtailment 
of  the  undue  authority  vested  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    This  reform  has  come  about  in  the 
fullness  of  time  and  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
the  modem  democratic  trend  has  no  need  to 
resort  to  turbulence  or  revolution.     Steady 
discussion  and  the  belief  that  convictions  are 
worth  having  and  worth  expressing  are  cer- 
tain in  England  to  accomplish  one  reform 
after  another.     There   is   much    that   is   of 
priceless  value  in  the  traditions  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  country  like  England;  and  it  would 
seem  better  to  graft  new  things  carefully  upon 
what  is  valuable  in  old  things,  rather  than  to 
seek  final  and  logical  solutions  for  everything 
all  in  a  moment.    Thus,  viewed  with  a  little 
calmness  and  some  sense  of  perspective,  the 

seemingly  turbulent  domestic  politics  of  Eng-  "^  ^^^^^^sb'^ce^^^e^^  °'  ™* 

land   in    the   present   period    may   be   re-    (wh<.i«i,ad[ng.i?™heTneinTeaLnpttoimpro« 

garaed  as  notnmg  else  but  the  estabUShment  the  «t«.dard5  at  social  welfare  in  Great  BriUEn) 
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not  expect,  on  short  notice,  after  more  than 
half  a  century  of  high  protective  tariffs,  to 
abandon  wholly  the  protective  principle.  But 
we  can  at  least  dedde  to  abandon  the  log- 
rolling method  of  making  tariffs.  We  can 
adopt  the  principle  of  careful  and  gradual 
revision,  one  schedule  at  a  time,  giving  due 
notice  to  all  interests  that  are  affected  and 
always  allowing  a  reasonable  interval  of  time 
if  tariff  changes  would  otherwise  harm  any 
particular  industry.  This  principle  seems  to 
have  been  fully  recognized  by  the  present 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
the  best  sentiment  of  the  country,  Republican 
as  well  as  Democratic.  Furthermore,  when  the 
Democratsshall  ha ve scaled  down  theexcessive 
duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  the  country 
will  insist  upon  treating  thesubject  in  theyears 
to  come  from  the  scientific  business  standpoint 
rather  than  from  that  of  political  parties. 

aiii  ^^  ^^^  great  problem  of  bringing 
Lawi  and  business  enterprise  into  harmony 
Butiatn  ^.jjjj  ^^,jgg  ^jjj  jygj  laws,  there  is 
opportunity  for  earnest  and  nation-wide  dis- 
cussion. In  Canada,  in  France,  in  Germany, 
in  England,  the  great  bankers,  industrial 
capitalists,  and  railroad  magnates,  seem  to 
be  respected  and  leaned  upon  as  props  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
people.  In  this  country  all  such  men  seem 
to  be  in  dread  of  indictment  as  criminals.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  busi- 
ness men  of  America  who  head  large  corpora- 
tions are  of  the  same  moral  fiber  as  those 
whose  enterprises  are  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Furthermore,  we  are  not  ready  to  believe  that 
American  business  men  are,  upon  the  whole, 
less  desirable  citizens  than  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Taft  and 
this  administration  have  been  constantly  de- 
manding that  business  men  make  their  con- 
duct square  with  the  law.  We  cannot  find 
fault  with  such  admonition.  But  if  men  live 
under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand, — 
and  if  men  of  good  intentions  are  in  danger 
of  being  prosecuted  for  law  violations  when 
they  have  earnestly  sought  to  obey  the  law 
and  have  begged  the  officials  who  are  enforc- 
ing the  law  to  assist  them  in  obeying  it, — ■ 
we  have  a  situation  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  more  need  of  reforming  the  laws 
than  there  is  of  reforming  the  conduct  of  the 
business  community. 

gi^i      Whatever  may  have  been  true  in 

Aetaia       times  past    and    gone,  we  have 

"*'*"      no  great  corporations  remaining 

in  this  country  that  feel  themselves  superior 


to  just  laws,  or  that  desire  to  live  henceforth 
as  laws  unto  themselves.  They  would  like  to 
see  sound  and  sensible  laws  enacted,  and 
would  like  to  conform  their  practices  to  just 
rules  that  would  recognize  the  nature  of 
modern  business  methods  and  undertakings. 
It  will  probably  be  seen  that  the  one  impor- 
tant and  permanent  gain  as  a  result  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
trusts  has  been  the  full  acceptance,  without 
mental  reser\-ation,  by  every  business  man, 
of  the  principle  that  government  is  not  merely 
a  coordinate  affair  when  it  touches  business 
institutions,  but  that  government  is  of  neces- 
sity superior  to  those  business  corporations 
which  it  creates  and  protects.  Thus  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Government  in  its  prosecutions  is 
of  deeper  moment  than  the  solutions  worked 
out  as  a  consequence. 
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HON.  ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS.  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  IOWA 

i]e  inquiry  into  the  waiting  ot  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and  the  hcst  methuda  for  re 


^_^        Underthepresent  law,it  seems  to  telephone,   or   the   railroad   business, — pro- 

Rimtdia    have  been  settled  that  if  your  vided  its  methods  are  fair  and  just,  and  its 

*•"'«'      corporation  grows  very  large  you  treatment  of  competitors  and  of  the  general 

may  be  dragged  into  court  and  compelled  to  public  can  be  promptly  reached  with  legal 

break  the  business  up  into  fractions,  under  remedies  if  it  is  in  any  manner  unjust.    Our 

circumstances  that  may  help  rather  than  hurt  business  standards  in  this  country  are  not 

the  insiders  and  large  stockholders,  while  growing  worse,  but  they  can  and  must  grow 

seriously  hurting  the  great  majority  of  small  better.    The   time   has   come   for   the   full 

and  scattered  stockholders.     What  business  national  assumption  of  responsibility  over  the 

men  are  now  demanding  is  a  system  under  sphere  of  commerce.     Bogus  concerns,  incor- 

which  a  business  may  indeed  grow  to  be  very  porated  under  the  careless  laws  of  one  State 

large,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  monopolistic  or  another,  have  been  swindling  small  in- 

in  its  tendencies, — like  the  telegraph,  or  the  vestors  throughout  the  entire  country.    The 
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time  has  come  for  the  sort  of  national  law  ment  cannot  be  rightly  understood  unless  one 

that  would  check  business  of  this  kind  in  its  goes  with  some  patience  into  a  study  of  its 

very  inception.    There  are  some  things  that  history.    It    is   quite   possible    that    trade 

can  be  done  at  once,  and  others  that  can  be  unionism,  in  some  of  its  forms  and  manifes- 

worked  out  gradually.  tations,  may  be  outliving  its  usefulness.    But 

siwely  all  careful  authorities  on  the  subject 
rk€  8€mat9  ^  service  of  vast  importance  is  agree  that  it  has  done  a  great  deal,  in  modem 
Committee's  being  rendered  to  the  country  at  industrial  countries,  to  improve  the  condi- 
^^^  the  present  time  by  the  Senate  tions  of  labor  and  to  humanize  the  worker, 
Committee  on  Commerce,  in  its  hearings  so  as  to  fit  him  for  citizenship.  While  it  may 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  and  not  as  yet  be  safe,  from  the  labor  standpoint, 
control  of  large  business  enterprises.  Senator  to  give  up  the  strike  as  a  potential  weapon, 
Cummins  of  Iowa  is  chairman  of  the  sub-  it  has  become  evident  that  strikes  are  de- 
committee  that  is  conducting  these  hearings,  plorable  exdls  and  that  conciliation  and  com- 
Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota  is  chairman  promise  are  best  for  all  factors  in  the  sphere 
of  the  full  committee.  The  Sherman  Anti-  of  economic  production.  Combined  capital 
Trust  law,  as  it  now  stands  and  as  it  is  in-  and  unionized  labor  are  making  advances 
terpreted  by  the  courts,  is  protective  neither  in  their  methods  of  arriving  at  agreements, 
of  big  business  nor  of  little  business.  It  has  and  are  living  on  fairly  good  terms, 
smashed  the  Tobacco  Trust,  but  it  has  af- 
forded no  satisfaction  nor  relief  to  the  smaller  In  certain  great  domains  of  in- 
competitors  of  that  trust  who  were  instru-  i^Freqlent  dustry,  strikes  and  conditions  of 
mental  in  having  the  suit  brought.  No  one  open  discord  are  far  less  frequent 
need  fear  that  the  small  business  man,  or  the  now  than  in  former  periods.  It  is  true  that 
plain  citizen,  would  suffer  anything  even  from  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  we  have 
the  absolute  rep>eal  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  recently  witnessed  some  colossal  strikes  in  the 
law.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  repealed  in  field  of  railroads  and  transportation;  but  in 
any  case  without  the  substitution  for  it  of  this  country  railroad  labor,  as  a  rule,  nego- 
something  that  would  afford  a  vastly  better  tiates  successfully  ^^ith  the  railroad  managers, 
protection  to  every  citizen  and  to  every  kind  There  are  some  callings  in  which  turbulence 
of  legitimate  business  enterprise.  But  even  and  discord  are  more  likely  to  be  witnessed 
if  it  were  repealed  with  no  federal  law  to  take  than  in  others.  Years  ago  our  worst  strikes 
its  place,  there  is  some  reason  for  the  view  and  labor  troubles  were  found  in  the  coal- 
that  every  one  needing  protection  or  remedy  mining  fields,  both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
would  find  himself  as  safe  imder  the  common  dte.  But  the  organization  of  the  miners  and 
law  as  he  is  at  present  imder  the  so-called  the  working  out  of  periodic  trade  agreements, 
Sherman  statute.  It  would  be  absurd  to  first  in  the  Western  bituminous  coal  fields 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  have  not  enough  and  later  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
sense  in  the  United  States  to  reform  our  cor-  East,  have  brought  comparative  peace 
poration  laws,  differing  as  they  do  in  half  a  and  order  everywhere  and  reflect  great 
himdred  States.  The  time  has  come  when  credit  upon  the  good  sense  of  employers 
no  corporation,  great  or  small,  should  be  on  the  one  side  and  the  leaders  of  organ- 
allowed  to  do  any  interstate  business  what-  ized  labor  on  the  other  side, 
soever  until  it  has  complied  with  rules  and 

regulations  setting  a  national  standard  at  jurbuienoe    ^^^  building  trades  have  been 

least  as  high  as  the  corporation  laws  of  Eng-  m  the       exceptionally  turbulent,  and  in 

land  or  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.    A  ^""^'"^  ^''"^•*  many  cases  the  action  of  their 

step  of  this  kind  would  remedy  a  great  part  unions  has  seemed  to  the  public  to  be  vexa- 

of  our  existing  business  troubles.  tious  and  without  good  excuse.    This  has 

been  largely  due  to  local  conditions,  and  the 

^^^       Frpm   these   discussions   of   the  lack  of  an  effective  central  control.     Some 

atmu      relationship  between  government  particular  unions  in  the  building  trades  have 

''**•'*'**"      and  business,  we  shall  undoubt-  been  less  wise  and  restrained  than  others. 

cdly  work  out   better    arrangements   than  Thus  there  is  a  union  known  as  the  Inter- 

those  heretofore  existing.    In  like  manner,  national  Bridge  and  Structural  Ironworkers' 

the  efforts  to  adjust  relationships  between  Association.    Its  members  are  found  in  all 

capital  and  labor  will  not  fail  to  lift  us  at  parts  of  the  country  putting  up  the  frames  of 

least  a  little  toward  the  realizing  of  better  great  steel  buildings.    As  a  rule,  they  are  men 

ideals  of  social  welfare.    The  labor  move-  of  unusual  physical  strength  and  of  fine  cour- 
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to  troubles  between  the  National  Erectors' 
Association  (an  organizatioD  of  employers) 
and  the  structural  ironworkers.  The  em- 
ployers engaged  in  this  line  of  business  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  body  possessing  vast 
wealth  and  power.  They  have  had  un- 
limited means  with  which  to  ferret  out  the 
criminals.  They  have  employed  as  many 
detectives  as  they  needed,  and  are  said  to 
have  made  a  practice  of  keeping  their  own 
spies  and  informers  inside  the  ranks  of  the 
structural  ironworkers.  It  would  seem  fair 
to  say,  in  view  of  the  unlimited  means  and 
unstinted  effort  bestowed  upon  the  detection 
of  crime  in  the  ranks  of  the  structural  iron- 
workers, that  not  very  many  of  these  working- 
men  could  have  had  guilty  complicity.  Yet 
the  crimes  themselves,  as  committed  seeming- 
ly in  the  name  of  the  structural  ironworkers' 
union,  were  heinous  and  revolting;  and  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  that  their  per- 
petrators should  be  brought  to  justice.  Sys- 
tematic terrorism  had  been  established  and 
was  evidently  being  supported  and  carried  on 
by  men  closely  connected  with  the  structural 
ironworkers'  union.  It  was  involving  the  fair 
name  of  labor  in  a  policy  of  infamy. 

Jilt  7ro¥ti*  '^^^  most  shocking  of  all  these 
/»         crimes  was  the  destruction  of  the 

""  building  of  a  famous  newspaper, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  on  October  i,  1910. 
The  press  has  lately  republished  the  details, 
which  we  may  merely  recall  to  memory.  At 
least  twenty  men  were  killed  as  a  result  of 
this  terrible  explosion.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  the  beautiful  home  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Times,  Gen.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis.  The  newspapers  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  full  of  the  subsequent  disclosures. 
A  famous  detective,  William  J.  Bums,  had 
found  indications  which  enabled  him  to  trace 
the  dynamite  to  the  place  where  it  was  manu- 
factured and  sold,  and  one  clue  after  another 
led  him  finally  to  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
dynamite  outrages  had  been  carried  on  as  a 
regular  business  from  the  central  c^ces  of 
the  Structural  Ironworkers'  Association,  at 
Indianapolis,  and  that  the  secretary  of  this 
great  international  union,  John  J.  McNa- 
mara,  a  man  of  influence  and  standing  among 
the  labor  leaders  of  the  country)  was  the  chief 
organizer  and  director  of  these  crimes.  One 
of  his  principal  assistants  was  his  brother, 
James  B.  McNamara.  The  completion  of 
the  case  against  these  men,  as  Bums  brought 
it  to  its  final  stages,  was  assisted  by  the  .con- 
fession of  another  accomplice  and  assistant, 
named  Ortie  McManigal. 
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^jj  John  J.  McNamara  was  arrested 
Mtniumiira  in  Indianapolis  on  April  22,  1911, 
'^°"  and  taken  to  Los  Angeles  tor 
trial.  He  had  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  his  sensational  arrest 
aroused  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
ranks  of  organized  tabor.  It  was  claimed 
that  he  had  been  virtually  kidnapped,  and 
that  his  rights  in  Indiana  had  been  disre- 
garded by  those  who  seized  him  and  took  him 
to  California,  \yhatever  might  have  been 
the  precise  truth  on  that  score,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly believed  among  the  members  of 
trade  unions  that  the  arrest  was  made  in  a 
high-handed  way,  and  that  a  citizen  of  Indiana 
was  being  taken  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  tried  for 
his  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  and 
hostility.  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  these 
facts  might  serve  to  explain  the  determina; 
tion  of  trade  unions  in  general  to  see  that  the 
McNamara  brothers  had  able  lawyers  to  de- 
fend them  and  money  enough  to  procure  for 
them  e\ery  proper  legal  advantage.  It  has 
been  said  that  organized  labor  ought  to  have 
found  means  whereby  to  ferret  out  these 
dynamite  crimes,  in  order  that  it  might  purge 
itself  from  alt  suspicion.  But  it  must  be  re-- 
membered  that  the  Government,  with  unlim- 
ited resources,  is  engaged  in  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  crime,  and  that,  in  this 
particular  afiair,  certain  powerful  organiza- 
tions of  capital  were  using  e\'ery  possible 
effort.  That  organized  labor  in  general  had 
ever  condoned  these  dynamite  crimes,  or  in 
any  manner  apologized  for  them,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  alleged. 

ji^        The  situation  in  Los  Angeles  was 
cmfmimf    such  that  It  seemed  almost  impos- 
*"*  '"'""*  sible  to  agree  upon  a  jury.    After 
weeks  and  months  of  difhculty  and  delay,  the 
case  was  suddenly  ended  by  the  confession  of 
the  McNamaras.    They  entered  the  formal 
plea  of  guilty  on  the  advice  of  their  chief 
counsel,  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Darrow  of  Chicago. 
James    B.    McNamara    had    blown    up    the 
Times  building,  and  the  charge  against  him 
was  murder  in  the  first  degree.     He  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment.     His  confession 
bad  cleared  up  a  situation  of  great  difficulty. 
John  J.  McNamara  confessed  guilty  complic- 
ity in  the  blowing  up  of  the  Llewellyn  Iron     cop>,ia 
Works,  and  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  im- 
prisonment.    After   months   of   effort,   Mr.      ahe 
Darrow  had  become  convinced  that  it  was  »?»'"" 
better  for  bis  clients  to  confess  than  to  stand  failed  t- 
trial.     He   not  only  knew   that  they  were  ""^J"^ 
guilty,    but    he    also    knew    that    Detective   i^dobt 
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outrages,  nothing  of  value  as  evidence  was 
brought  forward  that  could  lead  any  fair- 
minded  man  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Gompers'  emphatic  denials.  The  chief  officers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  L,abor  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  internal 
management  of  the  scores  of  international 
trade  unions  that  are  rather  loosely  combined 
in  the  Federation  than  the  national  adminis- 
tration at  Washington  has  to  do  with  the  run- 
ning of  the  sherifi's  office  in  a  Texas  county. 

floMpartontf  ^•"'  Gompers  could  seemingly 
(*»ciiFic  have  had  no  possible  motive  for 
.nrt/M  ^udQnjjjg  crimes  of  violence  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  labor  '  His  public 
record  has  been  against  such  things.  He  is 
the  vice-president  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, of  which  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  of  New 
York  is  president.  We  have  in  this  country 
no  citizen  of  purer  motives,  calmer  judgment, 
or  more  disinterested  patriotism  than  Seth 


Low.  The  National  Ciiic  Federation  is  con- 
trolled by  representatives  of  the  employing 
class,  representati\es  of  organized  labor,  and 
well-known  men  standing  as  representatives 
of  the  general  public.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  Civic  Federation  has  been  to  im- 
prove the  relations  between  capital  and  labor 
and  to  promote  peaceful  methods  of  adjust- 
ing all  disputes.  Mr.  Low  himself  has  re- 
peatedly acted  as  arbitrator  in  difficulties  of 
this  kind,  and  knows  his  ground.  The  Civic 
Federation  has  regarded  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr, 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  the  other  labor 
leaders  'who  are  connected  with  it  as  sincerely 
and  loyally  devote<i  to  their  own  cause,  while 
also  working  with  every  appearance  of  good 
faith  to  prevent  strife  and  discord  and  to  find 
peaceable  remedies  for  labor  disputes.  In 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Federation,  held  in  Atlanta  in  November,  the 
more  extreme  and  rabid  elements  in  the  labor 
movement  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
break  Mr.  Gompers  down  because  of  his 
membership  in  the  Civic  Federation  and  his 
association  with  men  like  Seth  Low. 

We  have  in  this  country  certain 
^"'r^Ht""  organizations  of  employers  who 
are  as  bitter  in  their  hostility  to 
all  forms  of  labor  organization  as  the  most 
violent  of  the  laborites  are  fanatical  against 
their  supposed  enemies.  If  the  men  who  have 
uttered  charges  against  Mr.  Gompers  and 
other  labor  leaders  have  any  ground  to  stand 
upon,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  making 
their  accusations  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
where  the  accused  can  have  an  opportunity 
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to  defend  themselves.  Every  good  citizen  a  certain  way,  was  an  in&nitely  more  serious 
desires  to  have  the  dynamite  outrages  fully  matter.  The  freedom  of  the  press  must  be 
investigated,  and  to  have  every  guilty  person  preserved  in  this  country  at  all  hazards.  It 
brought  to  t>ook,  and  is  glad  to  know  that  the  must  not  be  thought  that  a  newspaper  build- 
whole  truth  is  likeiy  to  be  discovered.  Differ-  ing  can  be  wrecked  with  dynamite  because 
ences  between  employers  and  workmen  must  some  movement  or  organization  dislikes  the 
be  kept  strictly  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  politics  or  the  economic  views  of  the  editor, 
land.  If  workmen  see  lit  to  go  out  on  strike.  Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  an  employer's 
they  must  use  no  violence  or  intimidation  factory  may  be  destroyed  because  he  refuses 
against  others  who  may  take  their  places,  to  employ  union  labor,  or  will  not  permit  a 
and  least  of  all  must  they  resort  to  secret  walking  delegate  to  dictate  to  him  about  his 
crime.  Happily,  there  is  not  a  large  amount  affairs.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  capi- 
of  crime  connected  with  labor  troubles, —  tal  punishment  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
when  one  considers  how  intensely  these  dis-  private  murder  is  in  any  way  desirable.  But 
putes  stir  up  men's  emotions.  The  employer's  society  must  defend  itself  against  enemies 
business  is  vital  to  his  prosperity  and  welfare,  who  would  destroy  civilization  as  such.  The 
on  the  one  hand;  and  the  workman's  job,  on  anarchist  who  throws  a  bomb  because  he 
the  other  hand,  means  shelter,  food,  and  would  destroy  government  is  entitled  to  no 
clothing  for  his  wife  and  children.  Pro-  mercy,  whether  his  bomb  kills  anybody  or 
tracted  strikes  and  deadlocks  are  calamities  not.  If  any  man  deserves  to  be  hung,  it  is 
of  a  frightful  sort.  It  is  a  wonderful  tribute  the  assassin  who  strikes  at  thf  representative 
therefore,  to  our  civilization  that  there  is  so  of  public  authority,  or  the  dynamiter  who 
little  sf  open  violence,  and  also  so  little  of  attacks  the  fundamental  conditions  of  eco- 
revengeful  secret  assault  upon  life  and  prop-  nomic  society.  For  this  reason,  the  detective, 
erty,  of  the  kind  against  which  General  Otis  William  J.  Burns,  has  rendered  our  country 
in  Los  Angeles  has  been  contending.  Most  ■  a  pubEic  service  of  inestimable  value.  Every 
of  our  citizens,  employers  and  employees  possible  effort  should  be  continued  to  dis- 
alike,  have  accepted  the  general  rules  of  cover  and  punish  everybody  who  may  have 
civilization.  They  wish  to  assert  what  they  been  connected  with  these  crimes,  perpetrated 
believe  to  be  their  rights,  but  they  do  not  wish  in  the  name  of  a  movement.  The  more  it  can 
to  become  criminals  or  to  go  beyond  the  beshown  that  the  d>'namiter  is  a  fanatic,  and 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  law.  Since  this  is  not  a  crook  or  a  criminal  in  the  ordinary  sense 
true,  we  have  every  reason  for  the  encour-  of  the  word,  the  more  dangerous  he  is,  and, 
aging  belief  that  labor  and  capital  may  con-  therefore,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  treat  hun 
stantly  find  larger  areas  of  common  interest  as  if  guilty  of  treason  in  the  extreme  sense 
and  better  methods  for  composing  all  their  of  the  word  and  to  punish  him  accordingly, 
differences.    There  must  be  an  end  of  the 

war  spirit  in  such  relationships.  There  i„  4„g,,„  The  Los  Angeles  munidpal  cam- 
should  be  mutual  respect  and  a  full  under-  l^f^  ^  paign,  about  which  something 
standing  that  each  needs  the  other.  Friendly  "  ""  was  said  in  these  pages  last 
diplomacy  and  just  arbitration  ought  to  settle  month,  culminated,  on  December  5,  in  the 
every  labor  dispute,  precisely  as  friendly  di-  reelection  of  Mayor  Alexander  at  the  head 
plomacy  and  just  arbitration  ought  to  settle 
every  difference  arising  between  nations. 

r*i  Emmu  '^^^  dynamiter  is  a  social  enemy. 
of  He  is  a  far  more  dangerous  person 
*"""  than  the  ordinary  criminal,  who 
offends  in  the  domain  of  private  well-being. 
The  less  of  a  common  criminal,  the  worse  he  is. 
When  in  the  name  of  "labor"  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  building  was  destroyed,  the  attack 
was  against  the  very  foundations  of  civilized 
society.  If  a  private  enemy,  having  a  per- 
sonal grudge,  had  attempted  to  take  the  life 
of  General  Otis,  it  would  have  been  a  serious 
crime.  But  an  attempt  to  take  his  life  for 
the  reason  that  he  edited  his  newspaper  in  a 
certain  way,  and  carried  on  his  business  in 
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of  the  Good  Government  ticket  and  the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Socialist  candidate, 
Mr.  Job  Harriman.  In  newspaper  explana- 
tions of  the  election  much  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  confessions  of  the  McNamara 
brothers  had  been  made  public  only  a  few 
days  before,  and  it  was  very  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Harriman, 
who  was  of  counsel  for  the  condemned  men, 
stiffered  seriously  as  a  result.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  Socialist  ticket 
would  have  been  defeated  if  the  confessions 
bad  never  been  made.  The  Good  Govern- 
ment party  in  Los  .\ngeles  offered  the  voters 
practically  all  that  the  Socialists  have  prom- 
ised in  Schenectady,  Milwaukee,  and  other 
cities  where  they  have  been  successful.  In- 
deed the  municipal  ownership  program  of 
Mayor  Alexander,  who  is  himself  a  man  of" 
the  highest  character  and  of  proved  efSciency 
in  office,  is  more  inclusive  than  any  Socialist 
program  that  has  yet  been  carried  into  effect 
■n  this  country.  In  Schenectady,  last  No- 
vember, many  voters  supported  the  Socialist 
ticket  because  Dr.  Lunn  and  his  followers 
promised  good  government.  If  those  same 
voters  had  been  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  last 
month,  thousands  of  them  would  have  sup- 
ported Mayor  Alexander  for  precisely  the 
same  reason.  There  was  no  comjMilling  reason 
why  Los  Angeles  should  swing  over  to  So- 
cialism just  at  a  time  when  the  prospects  for 
progressive  government  under  other  auspices 
were  especially  bright.  An  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
newspaper, — the  first  of  its  kind, — was  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  and  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  A  prohibition  ordinance,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. The  victorious  party  faiors  a  munici- 
pal telephone  system,  and  even  city-owned 
bakeries  and  laundries  have  been  advocated. 


E  r  EH  ALE  OP  Tl 


It  is  believed  that  90  per  cent,  of 
tfoi™»'*o(«rf  ^^  women  of  Los  Angeles  who 

were  registered  as  voters  actually 
exercised  the  suffrage.  This  active  participa- 
tion of  the  woman  voters  in  the  first  impor- 
tant election  to  be  held  in  California  since 
the  adoption  of  the  suffrage  amendment  has 
been  used  as  an  argument  by  both  friends 
and  opponents  of  woman  suffrage.  The 
suffragists  point  to  it  as  evidence  of  the  real 
eagerness  of  the  women  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  franchise.  It  seems  a  good  answer  to 
the  man  who  is  always  saying:  "Let  her 
have  it  if  she  wants  it,"  The  anti-suffragists, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  the  women 
in  Los  Angeles  who  did  not  believe  in  woman 
suffrage  felt  compelled  to  come  out  and  vote 
in  order  to  make  the  defeat  of  the  Socialists 
certain.  They  regard  the  suffrage  as  a  burden 
that  should  not  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  men.  Do  the  women  of  other  cities,  they 
ask,  wish  to  be  placed  under  similar  compul- 
sion to  vote  when  the  same  result  would  be 
attained  by  leaving  the  duty  to  the  men? 
Third-party  Prohibitionists  have  always  held 
to  equal  sidfrage  as  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
their  faith;  yet  it  seems  certain  that  if  all 
the  women  voters  of  Los  Angeles  had  voted 
for  prohibition  the  city  would  to-day  be  as 
dry  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  Just  how  big  a 
part  the  women  had  in  defeating  sodalism 
and  prohibition  in  Los  Angeles  can  never  be 
known.    It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer 
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has  complete  home  rule,  so  far  as  its  own  local 
affairs  are  concerned.  No  part  of  the  terri- 
tory lying  within  our  national  boundaries, — 
save  the  District  of  Columbia  itself, — is  any 
longer  governed  from  Washington.  Alaska 
and  our  insular  possessions  alone  remain 
"Territories"  in  the  accustomed  sense  of  the 
word.  There  was  a  time  when  the  West  was 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  bar- 
riers political  as  well  as  geographical.  That 
time  has  passed  forever;  the  frontier  of  yes- 
terday has  been  wiped  off  the  map.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  could  not  bar  the  steady 
advance  of  those  political  ideals  and  meth- 
ods that  we  think  of  as  distinctively  Amer- 
ican, any  more  than  they  could  stop  the 
onrush  of  settlement.  In  the  fullness  of  time 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  what  we  call 
Statehood  had  to  come  to  California  and 
Colorado,  just  as  earlier  they  had  come  to 
Ohio  and  Illinois. 

cmnnithi  b,  Hun.  A  E.11.11,  wuiiideiud  /iriK,no-t     ^'^^  better,  for  worse,  those  privi- 

BON.  HARcus  syiTH  firtt  stati    Icges  and  duties  now  devolve  on 

that   even   without   their   votes   Alexander  December  12  elected  State  officers  and  a  leg- 
would  have  been  elected  and  prohibition  de-  islature  and  by   advisory  vote  chose  two 
feated;  but  however  that  may  have  been  the  United  States  Senators  whom  the  members 
women  of  the  dty,  both  the  opponents  and  to  the  Legislature  are  pledged  to  elect  at  the 
the  advocates  of  equal  suiTrage,  are  deserv-  coming  session.    The  popular  choice  fell  on 
ing  of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  two  Democrats,  who  are  classed  as  progres- 
met  the  issue  that  was  presented.     Their  sives, — the   Hon.  Marcus   Smith,  who  had 
conduct  has  gone  far  to  confirm  the  confi-  served  the  Territory  of  Arizona  during  eight 
dence  of  those  who  have  steadily  maintained   terms  as  Delegate  in  Congress,  and  the  Hod. 
that  the  American  woman  is  equal  to  the  Henry  Ashurst.     In  sending  these  men  to  the 
fuUestresponsibilitiesofAmericanciUzenship.   Senate,  Arizona  seems  disposed  to  emulate 
the  good  example  of  Oklahoma,  whose  repre- 
Fertu-Einiit   ^^^  "^^  Commonwealth  of  An-  sentation  in  the  upper  house  has  been  dis- 
suin      zona,  with  a  population  approach-   tinctly  creditable  from  the  first.     Mr.  Smith, 
"  ing  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  an   from  his  sixteen  years'  service  in  the  House, 

area  of  113,000  square  miles  (including  40,-  is  already  well  known,  but  Mr.  Ashurst  will 
000,000  acres  of  vacant  public  lands),  begins  enter  the  Senate  as  a  new  man  in  Washing- 
the  year  191 2  with  a  full-fledged  State  govern-  ton  public  life.  Exceptionally  shrewd  oh- 
ment.  Even  leaving  the  public  lands  out  of  servers  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  Mr. 
account,  Arizona  has  more  land  over  which  to  Ashurst's  platform  appearances  during  the 
distribute  her  people  than  New  York  State  recent  campaign.  It  is  said  that  he  ac- 
has,  with  thirty-five  times  as  great  a  popula-  quitted  himself  with  marked  ability  as  a 
don.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  those  vast  political  speaker.  Carl  Hayden,  who  was 
stretches  of  sage-brush  and  cactus, — and  it  is  elected  as  Representative  in  Congress,  is  also 
not  all  a  desert  waste  by  any  means, — the  a  progressive  Democrat.  The  Democrats 
fact  remains  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  were  further  successful  in  electing  their 
now  organized  as  States  of  the  Union,  com-  entire  State  ticket,  headed  by  the  Hon.  George 
plete  the  articulated  political  system  which  W.  P.  Hunt  for  Governor,  and  a  majority 
originated  with  the  thirteen  colonies  on  the  of  the  Legislature.  Congress  having  im- 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  gradually  extended  posed  as  a  condition  of  the  State's  admis- 
itself  across  the  continent.  From  the  Atlantic  sion  the  rescinding  of  the  judicial  recall  in 
to  the  Pacific, the  United  States  is  now  a  ho-  the  constitution,  the  popular  vote  to  that 
mogeneous  nation,  made  up  of  forty-eight  self-  effect  was  virtually  unanimous;  but  it  is  said 
governing  bodies  poliUc,  each  one  of  which  that  most  of  themembers-electof  theLegisla- 
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turc  had  already  been  pledged  to  resubmit  itself  should  be  carefully  considered  both  from 

the  judicial  recall  to  the  people  at  the  first  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation  and  the 

opportunity.     There  will  be  nothing  to  pre-  standpoint  of  the  citizen  who  may  feel  him- 

vent  their  voting  it  back  if  they  so  desire,  self   injured   by   an   offending   corporation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  New   Mexico  Many  honest  and  clear-headed  men  believe 

hdd  her  first  election  in  November.  that  it  is  highly  difficult  for  some  business 

organizations  to  know, — even  with  the  aid 

j^^        The  new  year  opens  \vith  a  better  of  the  best  legal  advice,  and  the  recent  court 

Bu^inet     promise  of  business  confidence,  decisions — whether  they  are  doing  business 

Outlook      Sm^ii  a  pessimistic  view  as  that  lawfully  or  not.    On  the  other  side,  it  is  true 

given  in  The  Outlook  last  month  by  Presi-  that  in   the  present  form  of  the  Sherman 

dent  Vanderlip  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  law  and  the  manner  of  its  application  there 

New  York  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  is  no  simple  formula  by  which  a  citizen  or 

rule.    Mr.  Vanderlip  is  quoted  as  saying  that  business,   injured   by  an   offending    combi- 

*' every  line  of  business  having  to  do  with  nation,  can  obtain  relief. 

capital  expenditure — with  anything,  in  fact, 

other  than  supplying  the  day-to-day  con-  Foreign  ^^^  authority  who  does  not  con- 
sumptive needs  of  the  country — is  pros-  Trade  in  sider  that  business  is  in  a  state  of 
trated":  and  that  business  has  ahead  of  it  ^^^^  "prostration"  points  out  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  situations  of  the  gen-  there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of  business 
eration.  Commenting  on  this  view  in  the  made  necessary  by  our  great  population 
Wall  Street  Journal^  bankers,  presidents  which  provides  "  substantial  employment  for 
of  boards  of  trade  and  business  men  repre-  a  large  percentage  of  all  our  energies  in  manu- 
senting  the  sentiment  of  sixteen  States  were  facture,  commerce,  transportation,  and 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Vander-  finance."  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  191 1 
lip  had  exaggerated  the  seriousness  of  what-  the  volume  of  business  had  declined  to  any- 
ever  business  ills  there  might  be.  For  exam-  where  near  that  minimum.  The  home  mar- 
pie,  a  typical  Western  opinion  was  that  funda-  kets  undoubtedly  were  less  active  than  in 
mental  conditions  were  sound,  although  not  former  periods  of  prosperity,  but  abroad  the 
so  prosperous  as  they  have  been  many  times  country*s  goods  were  in  greater  demand  than 
in  the  past.  A  Northwestern  banker  de-  ever  before.  Exports  during  the  year  were 
Glared  that  business  in  that  section  was  prac-  in  excess  of  $2^000,000,000,  this  being  $100,- 
tically  normal, — that  there  was  nothing  in  000,000  above  the  record  mark.  And  it  is 
sight  to  clause  any  serious  apprehension,  tiue  that  imports  again  reached  an  enormous 
And  from  a  Southern  bank  president  came  total  (less,  however,  than  in  1910),  the  bal- 
the  cheering  assertion  that  "we  are  not  so  ance  with  which  to  pay  our  debts  to  foreigners 
badly  hurt  as  we  thought  we  were."  being  far  from  disappointing.    It  is  significant 

that  on  the  export  side,  manufactures  con- 

Omumiam     '^^^  suggcstion  is  made  that  in  tributed  largely  to  the  increase.    For  example, 

mM  R9gania    interpreting  the   wide   range  of  during  October,  the  latest  month  for  which 

8k€rmmn  Law  information  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  statistics  are  available,  they  had  risen  to  an 

Vanderlip  failed  to  take  into  account  the  average  of  $3,000,000  for  every  business  day 

fact  that  much  of  the  anxiety  over  the  Gov-  of  the  month.    The  total  of  exports  of  manu- 

emment's  attitude  toward  the  "trusts"  had  factures  ready  for  consumption  was  $52,800,- 

becn  dispelled  by  recent  events.    The  final  000  during  that  period,  and  of  manufactures 

working  out  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  ready  for  further  use,  $26,700,000.     These 

in  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  are  tte  largest  totals  exported  in  any  October 

trust  cases,  for  instance,  is  believed,  by  many  in  the  history  of  our  trade.    Indeed  they  were 

careful  students,  to  have  been  accomplished  exceeded   but  once   before  in  any  month. 

in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's 

that  any  further  adjustments  of  "big  busi-  foreign  commerce  is  that  the  gain  on  the 

ness"  to  conform  to  the  Sherman  law  can  be  export  side  was  widely  distributed,  indicating 

effected  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and  the  successful  development  of  new  markets 

?rithout  vital  injury  to  investors  or  serious  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers.    Along 

disturbance  of  business  interests  at  large,  with  this  encouraging  news  of  increasing  for- 

This  diminished  fear  that  innocent  investors  eign  trade  there  came  in  November  a  decided 

and  established  industry  might  suffer  disaster  improvement  in  the  metal  markets,  including 

from  the  Sherman  law  is  entirely  consistent  a  better  price   for  copper   than  had  been 

with  the  view  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  known  for  many  months. 
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MAP  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  THE  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  IRON  ORE  PROPERTIES.  ITS  PRINQPAL 
RAILROADS  ONDICATED  BY  SOLID.  HEAVY  UNES).  AND  STEAMSHIP  ROUTES 

(The  "  Great  Northern  Ore  Lands  "  are  in  the  Mesaba  Range  of  Minnesota) 


A  Reoioai  ^^^^  ^  most  conspicuous  among 
in  th9  the  industries  that  dosed  the  year 
8tB.i  indu^ry  ^^  recofds  Considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  earlier  expectations.  In  estimating 
the  191 1  output  of  that  product  at  close  to 
24,000,000  tons,  or  but  6  per  cent,  below  the 
record  year  1910,  the  Iron  Age  says  that 
the  performance  is  one  "  far  beyond  what  the 
trade  had  been  willing  to  believe,  as  the 


various  disappointments  of  the  year  have  in 
turn  disclosed  themselves."  In  this  there  is 
less  encouragement,  of  course,  than  there 
would  be  if  the  level  of  prices  had  been 
higher.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  has  at  any  time  approached  the 
danger  mark.  Moreover,  the  trade  authori- 
ties have  lately  been  reporting  a  tendency 
toward  higher  prices,  and  a  disposition  on  the 
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part  of  the  manufacturers,  therefore,  to  confine  their 
contracts  to  early  deliveries.    The  steel  mills  like- 
wise end  the  year  with  a  better  record  of  produc- 
tion than  was  believed  po|Ssible  two  or  three 
months  ago.    During  November  and  Decem- 
ber new  business  came  to  hand  in  surprising 
volume,  and  although  it  is  agreed  that 
the  buying  was  induced  by  low  prices, 
it   served,  nevertheless,    to   create   a 
better  feeling  among  business  men  in 
general.    Late  reports  have  stated 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  booking  new  orders 
at  the  rate  of  50,000  tons  a 
day,    or   15,000,000  tons  a 
year  (a  figure  far  in  excess 
of  capacity)  and  that  the 
independents  are  shar- 
ing proportionately  in 
the     new    business 
offering.    And  the 
significant    fact 
that  is  pointed 
to  in  this  con- 
nection  is 
t  h  a  t   a 
large 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION'S  PRINQPAL  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  (INDICATED  BY  THE  CIRCLES). 
SHOWING  THEIR  PROXIMTFY  TO  THE  VAST  HOLDINGS  OF  COAL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

OHIO.  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA 

(The  properties  in  and  around  Biimingham.  Alabama,  are  those  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company. 

acqtdred  by  the  Steel  Cori>oration  during  the  1909  panic) 


sted  companies'  new  business  has  come 
from  the  railroads.  Large  orders  for  new 
equipment — ^more  cars  and  locomotives — 
were  "released"  during  the  last  two  months 
of  the  year.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  transportation  lines  of  the  country  are 
making  ready  to  handle  larger  traffic. 


ThB  Report  I^J'^dent  Hadley  of  Yale  and 
of  the  Hadley  Messrs.   Judson,   Straus,   Fisher 

eommi99toti  ^^^  Meyer,  composing  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  issue  of  railroad  secu- 
rities, made  their  report  to  President  Taft 
and  Congress  last  month.    They  are  unani- 
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mous  in  their  conclusion  that  it  would  be  any  more  than  the  food  law  can  protect  con- 
unwise,  if  indeed  not  impossible,  at  this  time,  sumers  against  the  consequences  of  their  un- 
to place  the  issuance  of  railroad  stocks  and  wisdom  in  eating  indigestible  food." 
bonds  under  federal  control.  In  their  recom- 
mendations, in  fact,  they  do  not  go  farther  Qt,icago  ^^  December  5  the  Supreme 
than  to  say  that  complete  publicity  is  the  Paekera  Must  Court  of  the  United  States  denied 
only  requirement  that  Congress  ought  to  seek  ^""^  ^'^'"'  the  motion  made  by  counsel  for 
to  enforce.  And  by  that  they  do  not  mean  the  Chicago  beef-packers  for  a  stay  of  their 
publicity  "before  the  fact,"  or  specific  author-  trial  on  the  indictments  against  them  charg- 
ization  in  advance  of  some  administrative  ing  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in  viola- 
body  (presumably  the  Interstate  Commerce  tion  of  the  Sherman  law.  On  the  day  follow- 
Commission).  That  would  tend  to  create  an  ing,  the  trial  was  begun  in  the  United  States 
impression  in  the  minds  of  investors  of  a  District  Court  at  Chicago.  It  will  be  recalled 
governmental  guaranty  or  recognition  of  that  the  basis  of  the  motion  for  a  stay  of 
value  which  could  not  safely  be  given.  On  proceedings  was  the  contention  that  the  con- 
the  contrary,  the  Commission  believes  that  stitutionality  of  the  Sherman  law,  as  a  crim- 
publicity  would  prove  a  suflScient  safeguard  inal  statute,  has  been  attacked  in  several 
against  financial  abuses.  With  that  in  view,  cases  now  before  the  courts  and  that  the 
it  recommends  that  a  law  be  passed  requir-  highest  court  has  never  passed  on  the  ques- 
ing  every  railroad  doing  interstate  business,  tion.  On  the  same  grounds,  the  packers 
which  issues  stocks  and  bonds,  to  furnish  to  applied  during  November  to  a  lower  court  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  being  denied, 
time  of  the  issue,  a  full  statement  of  the  de-  also  took  appeal  from  that  judgment  to  the 
tails  of  the  issue,  the  amount  of  the  proceeds.  Supreme  Court,  where  it  is  still  pending.  The 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  are  packers'  attorneys  began  by  putting  a  good 
to  be  used,  followed  in  due  time  by  a  full  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  speedy 
accounting  for  such  proceeds;  and  to  compile  selection  of  a  jury,  and  by  making  it  evident 
for  the  information  of  its  shareholders  all  the  in  other  ways  that  the  cases  will  be  more 
essential  facts  of  every  financial  transaction,  bitterly  fought  than  any  similar  ones  yet 

brought  to  trial. 

Regulation    ^^^  Securities  Commission  recom- 

Left  to  th9  mends  also  that  the  Interstate  poifuca  at  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  expected  that 
"^**  Commerce  Commission  be  given  the  National  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
certain  additional  and  important  powers,  capital  Sixty-second  Congress,  which  be- 
among  which  are  the  power  to  investigate  all  gan  on  December  4,  would  have  accomplished 
of  the  financial  transactions  reported  by  the  much  work  of  importance  before  adjoum- 
railroads  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  ment  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  at- 
good  faith,  and  the  power  to  inquire  into  the  mosphere  of  the  capital  city  during  December 
actual  cost,  as  well  as  the  value,  of  property  was  intensely  political.  The  National  Re- 
acquired by  or  services  rendered  for  the  pro-  publican  Committee,  which  in  propriety 
ceeids  of  stock  and  bond  issues.  It  would  should  have  met  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to 
permit  the  companies  to  deal  with  their  credit  perform  its  routine  work  in  preparation  for 
as  best  they  may — that  is,  it  would  place  no  next  June's  convention,  went  to  Washington, 
restriction  on  the  price  at  which  securities  where  it  involved  itself  busily  in  the  personal 
may  be  sold.  It  favors,  however,  the  sug-  intrigues  of  those  supporting  particular  candi- 
gestion  that  capital  stock  be  issued  without  dates.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  National 
par  value.  Other  phases  of  regulation  the  Republican  Committee  to  make  nominations 
Commission  would  leave  to  the  States,  under  in  advance,  or  to  select  a  committee  of  ar- 
whose  charters  the  railroads  operate  and  to  rangements  in  the  interest  of  any  particular 
whose  laws  they  are  subject.  It  would  urge  candidate.  Its  obvious  duty  is  to  serve  the 
strongly  upon  the  States,  however,  the  desira-  Republican  party  as  a  whole  and  not  to  make 
biUty  of  a  concerted  effort  to  harmonize  itself  subservient  to  any  individual's  ambi- 
existing  requirements.  The  Commission  be-  tion.  In  one  way  or  in  another  the  Republi- 
lieves  that  it  is  possible  to  "standardize"  rail-  can  voters,  in  their  respective  States,  will  find 
road  securities  by  Federal  law  to  no  greater  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences.  .If 
extent  than  the  pure  food  law  standardizes  they  find  that  they  are  not  represented  in  the 
food.  "The  Government,"  it  says,  "cannot  sending  of  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
protect  investors  against  the  consequences  of  tion  that  will  meet  at  Chicago  on  June  18, 
their  unwisdom  in  buying  unprofitable  bonds  they  will  express  themselves  without  restraint 
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in  the  voting  booths  on  November  5.     At  tial  primary.    Everywhere  there  is  a  growing 
Washington  the  National  Committee  elected  demand  for  unpledged  delegations  to  an  old- 
ex-Govemor  Hill   of   Maine  as  temporary  fashioned  Republican  convention,  that  will 
chairman,   in   place  of   Postmaster-Generi  find  a  candidate  who  will  best  please  the  party 
Hitchcock,  and  it  made  Mr.  New  of  Indiana  and  the  country.    Mr.  Taft's  strength  will  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements 
for  the   Chicago  convention.     As  was  ex- 
pected, the  National  Committee's  proceed- 
ings were  all  conducted  with  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  President  Taft,  and  upon  the  sup- 
position that  political  arrangements  already 
perfected  throughout  the  country  have  made 
his  renomioation  certain. 

Mtnuiem   Unfortunately,  as  it  would  seem, 

fMt/nHt    there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  mis- 

"' '"  '^*  directed  energy  devoted  to  the 
safeguardingof  a  given  residt,long  in  advance. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  bargains  with 
the  State  machines,  the  Republican  voters 
will  not  feel  themselves  under  any  bonds  or 
obligations.  Even  the  Republicans  of  Ohio 
have  made  it  entirely  clear  that  they  fee!  at 
liberty  to  seek  a  candidate,  and  to  resist 
having  a  candidate  imposed  upon  them.  The 
same  thing  is  obviously  true  of  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Repub- 
licans of  Indiana  are  in  such  marked  disagree- 
ment that  the  only  way  to  ascertain  their 
views  will  be  through  some  form  of  Presiden- 


r   CONNECTICUT, 
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would  like  to  have  the  name  of  Beveridge  or 
that  of  Fairbanks  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion. Rather  than  support  either  Taft  or 
La  FoUette,  Iowa  Republicans  might  prefer 
to  present  the  name  of  Cummins. 

Koanutn  Behind  the  scenes,  two  names  are 
ana  tut  constantly  heard  where  Repub- 
om  mrt  on  |;^.^jjg  ^f  experience  are  in  pri\'ate 
conference.  One  iiRoosevelt,  and  the  other 
is  Hughes.  The  Roosevei^^mtivepient  seems 
to  he  gathering  force  all  ovVf- tft?,  eoun^ry. 
While  a  Hughes  movement  under  the  drcum- 
stances  is  not  to  be  expected,  there  is  talk 
everywhere  of  Justice  Hughes  as  a  highly 
available  "dark  horse."  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  "  intentions "  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
whether  he  is  going  to  "declare  himself"  or 
not.  Most  of  this  talk  has  been  in^gated 
for  the  purpose  of  confusing  the  ordinary 
reader,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  welt-known  citi- 
zen now  in  private  life,  enjoying  perfect 
health  and  the  full  vigor  of  a  man  in  his  prime. 
There  is  no  possible  reason  why  he  should 
not  accept  the  Republican  nomination,  if  the 
party  desires  to  confer  it  upon  him.  He  has 
no  machine  behind  him,  whether  local  or 
national.  He  is  not  holding  out  his  hat  ask- 
ing for  anything;  and  if  he  were  seeking  the 
nomination  his  very  solicitude  for  it  would 
>.■  vo.t  be  a  good  reason  for  refusing  to  let  him  have 

■  ....—.-....  .,^„(,j,^,p.      .J      r^^^  Presidency  is  too  responsible  an 
v,r  i.^Jras-  affair  to  be  sought  by  any  man.    But  there 

s  s'tcBETAiiv  is  at  this  moment  no  prominent  man  in  either 

!  party  who  is  called  upon  to  announce  that 
very  great  in  the  convention,  but  it  is  ap-  he  would  not  take  a  nomination  from  his 
parently  a  strength  that  relies  upon  the  own  party  if  given  to  him. 
efforts  of  federal  office-holders  or  local  polit- 
ical machines.  Mr.  ;La  FolJette's  strength  is  '  It  is  presumable  that  neither  Mr. 
based  upon  a  very  considerable  personal  folr  si!f%ni>'fr"  Roosevelt  nor  Justice  Hughes  de- 
lowing  of  people  who  believe  in  their  candi-  Sires  to  be  nominated.  But  either 
date's  courage,  ability,  and  radical  pro-  man  is  strong,  enough  to  take  the  responsi- 
gram.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  La  FoU  bility  if  conferred.  Men  who  are  eagerly 
lettetoregard him asaself-seeking candidate,  pushing  their  own  claims  for  the  Presidency 
He  was  put  in  the  field  by  the  leaders  of  the  show  bad  taste  and  doubtful  fitness.  Mr. 
progressive  movement  within  the  Republican  Roosevelt  nexer  pushed  himself  for  any  high 
party,  who  believed  that  their  movement  office.  He  was  made  Police  Commissioner  by 
would  better  gain  ground  if  it  had  a  Presi-  Mayor  Strong  when  he  was  doing  thankless 
dential  candidate  of  its  ownT  It  is  well  work  as  head  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  in 
understood  that  Mr.  La  Follette  himself  Washington.  He  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
strongly  urged  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  to  ernor  of  New  York  after  the  Spanish  war  by 
allow  himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  a  party  organization  that  needed  him  and 
movement.  Taft  and  La  Follette  are  the  wanted  him.  He  was  made  Vice-President 
only  Republican  candidates  in  the  field.  It  again.st  his  personal  wishes,  when  he  preferred 
is  indeed  very  possible  that  particular  States  to  take  another  term  as  Governor.  He 
may  bring  forward  "favorite  sons."  Thus  obeyed  the  will  of  the  party,  in  the  year  1900, 
the  stir-up  in  Indiana  may  well  lead  the  voters  at  what  seemed  to  be  his  own  personal  disad- 
of  that  State  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  vantage.     The  nomination  came  to  him  in 
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1904  as  the  overwhelming,  unquestioned  de- 
mand of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  The 
nomination  would  have  come  to  him  again 
in  1908  if  he  bad  not  resisted  it  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  If  it  should  come  to  him  in  1912  it 
will  not  be  through  any  intriguing  on  his 
part,  or  through  anything  else  except  a  yield- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  Republican  party. 
There  can  be  no  reason  whatever  for  consult- 
ing Colonel  Roosevelt  as  to  his  wishes  or  in- 
tentions. He  is  in  every  sense  available  for 
the  nomination  If  the  Republican  party  wants 
him.  No  statement  of  any  kind  is  due  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  nor  from  any  other  avail- 
able Republican. 

etinr  Kamn  Certainly  none  is  due  from  Jus- 
m  tice  Hughes.  If  the  Republican 
''""*'  convention  should  imanimously 
nominate  Charles  £.  Hughes,  and  then  ad- 
journ, it  would  be  proper  to  allow  him 
some  days  in  which  to  make  up  bis  mind  and 
give  his  answer  to  a  notification  committee. 
There  would  be  no  reason  or  propriety  in 
bothering  him  in  advance.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic field,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  decided 
preference  for  one  candidate  over  another. 
Governor  Harmon,  Governor  Wilson,  and 
S[>eaker  Clark  are  the  foremost  candidates; 
while  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Folk  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Marshall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Hearst,  as  well  as  Governor  Dix  and  Mayor 
Gaynor,  are  among  those  whose  names  one 
constantly  hears.  The  difficulty  in  a  Repub- 
lican national  convention  is  the  control  of  a 
great  block  of  Southern  delegates  through 
the  use  of  federal  patronage.    The  trouble  in  a 


Democratic  convention  is  the  traditional  rule 
that  the  successful  candidate  must  have  a  two- 
thirds  support  rather  than  a  simple  majority. 

It  is  impossible  to  persuade  the 
country  that  the  political  motive 
does  not  enter  into  the  actions  of 
Congress  in  the  months  preceding  a  general 
election.  Even  the  most  sincere  advocates  of 
decisive  action  against  the  Russian  treaty  on 
account  of  the  passport  question  would  a(hnit 
that  the  stirring  action  of  the  House  in  passing 
the  Sulzer  bill  with  only  one  opposing  vote 
bad  its  political  aspects.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  to  the  passing  of  the  Sherwood 
Pension  bill  through  the  House,  although  that 
subject  b  one  which  ought  never  to  be  dis- 
mi^ed  without  very  careful  analysis  of  all  the 
leading  facts  and  details.  There  will  be 
I  ample  time  for  the  country  to  go  into  this 

question  carefully  before  the  Senate  has  fin- 
ished the  debate  that  will  not  begin  for  several 
weeks.  The  tariff  question  is  already  in  the 
very  storm  center  of  politics;  but  the  precise 
way  in  which  it  will  emerge  for  campaign  dis- 
cussion has  yet  to  be  decided-  The  report  of 
the  Tariff  Board  on  the  wool  schedule  was  not 
ready  for  transmission  to  Congress  in  time  to 
be  used  or  considered  before  the  holiday 
recess.  The  Democratic  House  fully  ex- 
pects to  revise  several  leading  schedules  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  adopted  in  the  Un- 
derwood bills  last  spring. 

"settniOh    ^^^  demand  for  greater  indus- 

TCACHER  TAPT:  "now,  BOYS,  WORK  HARD  AND       *aMM»>»"( "  trial  efficicHcy  that  has  made  il- 

EEEP  Yocm  EYBs  OFT  THE  CLOCK"  **    "  '"*""  scIf  hcaid  of  late  in  our  workshops, 

rrbcboyitt  the  r^it  arcLaPoiiette.  Cummin*,  chunp    inourenginecringschools,  and  even  in  ourcol- 

Fnim  the  Poa-iMeUiieHerr  (Snttie)  legcs  and  Universities,  IS  echoed  in  more  than 
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and  to  Congress,  urging  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  a  broad,  comprehensive,  sys- 
tematic, and  continuous  policy  of  waterway 
improvement  and  the  continuance  of  annual 
Congressional  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors.  It  was  further  recommended  that 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  enlarged  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  more  effectual  regulation  of  competing 
land  and  water  carriers,  as  well  as  provision 
for  the  interchange  of  traffic.  The  impor- 
tance of  starting  the  work  of  providing  ade- 

'qoate  and  properly  equipped  terminal  facili- 
ties was  recognized  by  the  convention,  and 
towns  and  cities  situated  on  navigable  water 
courses  were  urged  to  undertake  this  work  at 
once.  Representative  Sparkman,  chairman 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House   of   Representatives,   predicted    that 

i  within  the  next  fifteen  years  the  national 
Congress,  by  a  legislative  plan,  will  have  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  every  available 
river  and  harbor  in  the  United  States.  ■ 

Pro  "u     Marconi  rejoiced  when,  in  1897, 
i«  wirtna    he  succeeded  in  sending  a  wireless 
TiitemaUg    jjiggsage  ^  distance  of  three  miles. 
By  1907  he  had  established  regular  wireless 
communication  across  the  Atlantic,     Since 
.   then  vessels  have  been  "picked  up"  at  sea 
'.  from  shore  stations  at  distances  of  from  2000 
to  4000  miles.     In  November  last  Marconi 
sent  a  message  from  the  Coltano  Station,  in 
.   Italy,  to  the  Glace  Bay  Station  in  Nova 
Scotia,  4000  miles.    The  San  Francisco  oper- 
ator, a  month  earlier,  conversed  for  a  period 
I  of  fifteen  minutes  with  the  Japanese  station 
on  the  Island  of  Hokushu,  a  distance  of  6000 
miles.     Wireless   communication,    it   is   ex- 
I   pected,  will  be  opened  up  between  Italy  and 
'    Argentina  with  the  completion  of  the  new 

■  station  at  Buenos  Ayres.    The  air  line  dis- 

■  tance  between   these   stations  will  be  7000 

■  miles.  The  installation  of  wireless  apparatus 
;  on  ships  is  being  gradually  extended.  Until 
'   recently  few  vessels  outside  of  warships  and 

■  steamers  of   the  liner  class   ha\'e  been   so 

■  equipped.  Now  various  countries  are  by 
I  legislation  compelling  many  smaller  passen- 
,   ger-carrying  craft  to  install  such  apparatus. 

■  Great  Britain  is  rciMirted  to  be  planning  the 
I   establishment  of  a  chain  of  wireless  stations 

■  to  encircle  the  globe.  This  is  to  be  a  subsi- 
,   dized  system  under  the  control  of  the  Post 

Office  Department.  Such  a  chain  of  stations 
1  would  give  England  wireless  connection  with 
1  her  colonial  possessions  in  \'arious  parts  of 
t  the  world,  making  her  independent  of  cables, 
t  which  are  liable  to  be  cut  in  time  of  war. 
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American  FoF  many  ycars  the  State  Depart-  oiscrin,ination  ^n  agitation  has  been  gomg  on 
PoMPoru  ment  has  been  endeavonng  to  Against  for  many  years  to  secure  for  every 
tH  RuMia  ^Qjj^Q  |.Q  aji  agreement  with  Rus-  ''•*''•«'«  American  citizen,  whatever  his 
sia  over  the  vexed  question  of  passports,  race  or  faith,  equal  treatment  in  the  land  of  the 
The  Russian  Government  claims  the  right  to  Czar.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  proper 
exercise  a  closer  supervision  of  the  move-  and  growing  weariness  at  the  long  delay  in 
ments  of  its  population  than  does  any  of  the  securing  dignified  and  proper  treatment  of 
other  great  powers.  Russia  has  always  denied  the  American  citizens  of  Jewish  birth  travel- 
the  right  of  her  subjects  to  emigrate,  or  to  ing  in  Russia.  Jewish  editors  and  prominent 
change  their  allegiance  without  express  per-  Hebrews  in  all  walks  of  life  had  been  de- 
mission— ^which  she  seldom  gives.  She  has,  manding  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  as  the 
moreover,  always  frankly  discriminated  only  way  to  bring  Rusisia  to  terms.  The 
against  certain  classes  of  her  own  population,  question  became  a  subject  of  national  discus- 
and  denied  them  rights  and  privileges  ac-  sion  early  last  month,  when  President  Taft 
corded  to  others  within  her  borders.  The  referred  to  it  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
rest  of  the  world  has  never  hesitated  to  foreign  affairs,  when  the  cabinet  discussed 
condemn  these  autocratic  claims  and  reac-  it,  when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Comnnltee  of  the 
tionary  discriminations  as  opposed  to  prog-  House  of  Representatives  held  a  hearing  with 
ress  and  as  unethical.  The  Russian  people  regard  to  alleged  violations  of  the  treaty,  and 
themselves  have  been  waging  an  age-long  when,  on  December  13,  Representative  Sul- 
battle  against  the  oppressive  policies  of  their  zer's  resolution  denouncing  the  compact  was 
government,  and,  despite  temporary  set-  adopted  by  the  House.  Meanwhile  the  United 
backs,  are  certain  to  win  in  the  end.  Occa-  States  Government  had  taken  up  the  matter 
sionally  one  of  Russia's  antiquated  and  with  the  Russian  Government  through  our 
unjust  customs  or  prejudices  runs  coim-  Ambassador,  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  at  St.  Peters- 
ter  to  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  burg.  The  Russian  Foreign  Office  then  is- 
a  way  that  occasions  and  justifies  vigorous  sued  a  statement  in  the  semi-official  journal, 
protest.  The  rights  of  foreigners  traveling  the  Rossia,  setting  forth  its  case.  It  admits 
in  Russia  have  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the  its  willingness  to  admit  American  Jews  to 
mosttroublesomeof  these  points  of  difference.  Russia,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Russia 
The  entire  world,  it  may  be  said,  has  a  griev-  cannot  give  Jews  of  other  countries  rights 
ance  against  Russia  over  the  passport  question,  and  privileges  which  she  denies  to  Jews  of 

her  own  country.     The    traveler  with    an 

j^^       According  to  the  Treaty  of  Com-  American  passport,  once  past  the  frontier, 

Tfotn      merce  and  Navigation  concluded  should,   of   course,    be   at   liberty  to  visit 

^^  '®^     between  the  American  and  the  any  part   of    the    empire ;    but    the    Rus- 

Russian   Governments  in  1832,  the  inhabi-  sian  Jews  cannot  do  this,  therefore,  says  the 

tantsof  both  the  countries  shall  "mutually  Russian  organ,  we  cannot  discriminate  in 

have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports,  places,  and  favor  of  the  foreigner  against  our  own  people. 

rivers  of  the  territory  of  each  party  wher-  Moreover,  in  support  of  its  contention  that 

ever  foreign  conmierce  is  permitted."  the  matter  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  the 

Rossia  claims  that  ^e  American  passports 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  ^f   ^^ly    three   Hebrews  were    refused  last 

all  parts  whatsoever  of  said  territories,  in  order  to  x^^  i.      u        ^  i_    r         ..^        1. 

attend  to  their  affairs,  and  they  shall  enjoy,  to  Y^ar.     It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 

that  effect,  the  same  security  and  protection  as  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  Hebrews 

natives  of  the  countrv  wherein  they  reside,  on  have  been  deterred  from  traveling  in  Russia 

condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  laws  and  ^y  the  fear   that    their    American   creden- 

ordinanccs  there  prevaihng,  and  particularly  to  .  .-^ ,            ,,       ^  u     i.           j 

the  regulations  in  force  concerning  commerce.  ^^^Is  would  not  be  honored. 

Provided,  further,  that  the  wording  of  the  Abrogating  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  statement  ap- 
treaty  "shall  not  derogate  in  any  manner  the  peared  in  the  Rossia,  the  new 
from  the  force  of  the  laws  already  published,  ^'^*"**'  passport  bill  was  laid  before 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  published,  by  his  the  Dimia.  This  measure,  however,  con- 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  to  tained  nothing  which  bore  on  the  agitation 
prevent  the  emigration  of  his  subjects."  for  passport  rights  in  Russia  for  American 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  instrument  Jews.  Heretofore  Russian  foreign  ministers 
it  cannot  be  abrogated  until  a  year  from  the  have  declined  to  discuss  the  subject.  Now 
first  of  January  after  it  has  been  denounced  we  learn  that  Ambassador  Guild  has  actually 
by  one  of  the  two  parties.  begim  a  series  of  negotiations  with  Foreign 
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EMINENT  AMERICAN   HEBREWS   WHO   PROTESTED  TO  CONGRESS  AND   [N   THE   PUBUC   PRINTS 

AGAINST  RUSSIA'S  REFUSAL  TO  HONOR  AMERICAN  PASSPORTS  WHEN  PRESENTED  BY 

MEMBERS  OF  THEIR   RACE  AND  DEMANDED  THE   ABROGATION  OF  THE  TREATY 

(Prom  left  to  right,  first  row;  Mr.  Louis  Marahall,  New  York;  Judge  Mayer  Sultberger.  Philadelphia;  aSixntiary 

of  CommeiM  and  Labor  and  en-Ambassador  Oseai  S.  Slraua.  New  Yoric  CongrKsman  Henry  M. 

Coldfogle.     Second  rcw:    Dr.  Herbert  Freidenwald,  Bettimore;    Colonel  Henry  C. 

Cutler,  Providence:  Judge  Leon  Sanders.  New  York;  Samuel  Dorf) 

Minister  Sazonoff.     The  new  Russian  Am-  executive  action,  the  treaty  would  be  abro- 

bassador  BakmetiefF,  who  recently  arrived  gated.     It   was  expected   that   the  Senate 

in  Washington,  is  reported  to  be  invested  with  would  ratify  this  action  of  the  Executive  at 

authority  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  treaty  once  without  the  offensive  phraseology  of  the 

of  1832.     Upon  the  passage  of  the  Sulzer  Sulzer  resolution  ever  coming  to  the  official 

resolution,  the  Ambassador  intimated  to  the  knowledge    of    Russia.     Denunciation    of   a 

State  Department  that  the  wording  of  that  treaty  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  to- 

document  was  offensive  to  Russia.     It  had  gether  would  be  a  logical  method,  based  on 

been  expected  that  the  Senate  would  at  once  the  way  in  which  the  treaties  are  concluded 

adopt  the  Sulzer  resolution  (presented  in  the  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Upper  consent  of  the  Senate.     After  all,  it  is  not  a 

House  by  Senator  Culberson)  and  thus,  by  question  of  whether  or  not  Russia  has  actu- 

the  joint  action  of  Congress,  the  treaty  would  ally  violated  the  treaty.  The  American  people 

be  denounced  before  tlie  Christmas  holidays,  have  come  to  regard  that  compact  as  anti- 

In  view,  however,  of  the  resentment  of  the  quated  since  it  apparently  permits  of  the 

Russian  Government  at  the  form  in  which  the  treatment  of  a  certain  class  of  American  citi- 

resolution  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  also  zens  in  a  manner  not  comportable  with  their 

because  it  was  realized  by  the  Cabinet  and  rights,  or  with  the  enlightened  practice  of 

theSenatethatweightyforeignmattersshould  modem  civilized  nations. 
be   handled   as  diplomatically  as  possible, 

President  Taft,  on   December   18,   after  a  Pniabit     ^*   ^"^^  '^^^^  assumed   that  the 

Cabinet  meeting,  sent  a  special  message  on  Efftct  0/     termination  of  the  treaty  of  183a 

thesubject  to  the  Senate  notifying  that  body  •"'"'»'"'="   would   be  followed   by  strained 

that,  owing  to  Russia's  construction  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  per- 

treaty,  that  instrument  is  regarded  by  this  haps  by  commercial  war.    This  is  an  un- 

Govemment  as  without  effect.    Thus,   by  warrantable  assumption.     The  commercial 
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relalioDS  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, so  far  as  actual  interchange  of  goods  is 
concerned,  are  based  not  on  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  but  on  the  President's  proclama- 
tion regarding  the  majumum  and  minimum 
pro^'isions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law. 
Should  Russia  discriminate  against  American 
goods  or  exports  to  America, — which  seems 
onlikely, — the  minimum  rates  now  levied 
upon  Russian  goods  would  be  withdrawn  and 
themajdmum  rates  enforced.  Unless  Russia, 
therefore,  should  herself  retaliate,  or  the 
United  States  Congress  subsequently  change 
the  tariff  rates  as  affecting  Russia,  the  com- 
mcKX  of  the  two  countries  will  go  on  as  it 
has  before.  Furthermore,  the  treaty  of  183? 
does  not  cOver  the  entire  field  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  There  are  many 
other  treaties  in  force  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; covering  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  navi- 
gati<m  oad  fishing  to  extradition,  the  rights 
of  corporations  and  the  protection  of  trade 
nuxks;  from,  the  protection  of  fur  seals  anrl 
patents  to  the  common  adherence  to  a  num- 
ber of  joint  international  agreements,  such 
as  tlie  Algeciras  and  Hague  conventions. 

It  is  true  that  the  tennination  of 
^"uM  the  treaty  will  give  both  coun- 
tries the  legal  opportunity  to  act 
in  an  unfriendly  manner  one  to  the  other, 
but  such  action  is  quite  improbable,  Amer- 
ican friendship  is  valuable  to  Russia.  Be- 
cause it  has  seen  fit  to  denounce  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  for  its  part  has  no  desire  to 
harass  the  Czar's  empire.  Russia  has  grave 
internal  problems  of  her  own  to  settle.  Her 
Government  regards  the  admission  of  He- 
brews to  Russia  as  a  peril  to  her  institutions. 
The  Russian  people  believe  that  the  Jewish 
question  is  a  domestic  peril  so  grave  that 
even  the  Important  question  of  Russo-Amer- 
ican  relations  takes  a  second  place.  Amer- 
icans have  no  desire  to  aggravate  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  that  the  Russian  people  are 
facing.  But  they  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  workings  of  Russia's  foreign  policy 
in  more  than  one  respect.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  passport  quesUon  should  have  been 
brought  to  a  final  issue  just  when  Russia  was 
demanding  the  removal  from  office  of  W. 
Morgan  Shuster,  the  American  Treasurer- 
General  of  Persia.  This  course  has  served  to 
CDofinn  the  belief  already  held  by  a  great 
many  Americans  that  Russia  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  fair  play  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  always  want  to  see  prevail 
vben  a  pec^le  like  the  Persians  are  struggling 
to  rtgeoerate  themselves. 


BordtK  '^^^  biggest  tariff  fight  in  the 
Laariir.  aiHf  histofy  of  Canada  is  expected 
t>;Tar.ff  ^y^^^  ^^^  Dominion  Pariiament 
reassembles  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  present 
month.  Early  in  the  session  Premier  Borden 
will  introduce  a  Government  resolution  for 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 
Mr.  Borden  wishes  to  get  the  tariff  question 
out  of  politics.  In  his  friendly  address  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Canadian  Society,  held  in  New 
York,  on  December  8,  the  Canadian  Premier, 
after  expressing  his  conviction  that  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  bound  to  in- 
crease, that  social  and  sentimental  relations, 
as  well  as  commercial  ones,  had  not  been 
marred  by  the  rejection  of  reciprocity  last 
September,  asserted  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
reciprocity  idea  was  dead  beyond  resuscita- 
tion. This  statement  has  been  resented  by 
the  Liberals  and  ex- Premier  Sir  Wilfrid  Laur- 
ier,  who  is  stoutly  leading  the  opposition  in 
Pariiament.  The  defeat  of  reciprocity,  Sir 
Wilfrid  has  publicly  maintained,  was  not  due 
to  a  discussion  of  the  question  on  its  merits, 
but  rather  to  appeals  to  anti-American  preju- 
dice, and  to  Imperialistic  and  pro- British 
sentiment.  Therefore,  Sir  Wilfrid  intends  to 
make  the  introduction  of  the  Premier's  tariff 
commission  resolution  the  occasion  for  open- 
ing the  entire  tariff  question.    In  this  way  he 
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hopes  to  keep  the  reciprocity  sentiment  eral  Reyes  was  arrested  at  San  Antonio, 
active  in  the  West.  The  strength  behind  the  Texas,  and  placed  under  indictment  by  the 
new  Govemmentwas  shown  in  Parliament,  on  United  States  Grand  Jury  on  the  charge  of 
November  29,  when  the  first  vote  on  party  organizing,  on  American  territory,  a  military 
lines  was  taken.  An  amendment  to  a  speech  expedition  against  Mexico.  Reyes  and  his 
made  from  the  throne,  offered  by  Sir  Wilfrid  friends  have  indignantly  denied  the  truth  of 
Laurier,  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  44.       such  charges,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 

the  Federal  authorities  would  proceed  against 
Anti'Trutt  and  ^^'x  ^  ^^  scssion,  also,  it  is  SO  important  a  personage  without  having  suf- 
tmmioration  expected  that  the  Government  will  ficient  evidence.  In  his  special  message  on 
^""'*  introduce  its  anti-trust  law.  Rep-  foreign  affairs,  sent  to  Congress  on  December 
resentative  Bennett,  of  Calgary  (an  Alberta  7,  President  Taft  summarized  our  relations 
district)  and  one  of  the  best-known  corporation  with  Mexico  during  the  revolution  which  has 
lawyers  of  the  Dominion,  is  authority  for  the  placed  Sefior  Madero  in  the  presidential  chair, 
statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  that  From  the  facts  and  documents  therein  set 
the  new  law  will  not  be  "a  punitive  measure  forth,  it  would  seem  that  while  American 
like  your  [the  American]  Sherman  law.  It  rights  were  properly  protected,  no  undue  inter- 
will  create  a  national  commission  whose  de-  ference  was  exercised,  or  even  contemplated, 
dsions  with  r^ard  to  the  issue  of  securities  with  Mexico's  intemd  affairs.  The  record  of 
by  corporations,  and  all  relations  between  this  Government  in  respect  to  the  recognition 
corporations  and  the  public,  will  be  final."  of  all  properly  constituted  authority  in  Mex- 
The  Borden  Government,  furthermore,  has  ico,  says  President  Taft,  is  clear  of  any  blot 
decided  to  reorganize  Canada's  emi§ration 

policy  by  closing  up  its  agencies  in  the  United  From  the  Caribbean  nations  and 

States  and  abandoning  its  advertising  cam-  ^w?/^  peoples,  with  the  exception  of 
paign  in  this  country.    The  Minister  of  the  Santo  Domingo,  come  ref)orts  of 

Interior  at  Ottawa  is  reported  as  saying  that  quiet,  orderly  progress.  In  our  own  island 
this  does  not  mean  that  Canada  does  not  of  Porto  Rico,  Governor  George  R.  Colton 
want  American  settlers,  but  that  the  Govern-  tells  us,  in  his  report  submitted  to  Congress 
ment  will  hereafter  concentrate  its  attention  on  November  14,  progress  in  politics  and 
on  inmngration  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  trade  has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal 
rather  significant  fact  that  the  figiires  of  the  Venezuela,  we  learn,  is  prosperous.  Her 
emigration  of  American  farmers  to  the  Can-  generals,  moreover,  have  recently  defeated 
adian  West  during  the  past  three  years  is  ex-President  Castro  in  his  attempt  to  enter 
more  than  offset  by  the  immigration  of  the  country  again  and  make  further  trouble. 
French  Canadians  to  our  New  England  Panama  is  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election. 
States.  A  pertinent  question  arises,  Is  the  Some  of  the  Panamans  have  expressed  the 
exchange  a  good  one  for  the  United  States?  fear  that  the  United  States  contemplates  in- 
terference in  favor  of  one  of  the  candidates. 

Constant  reports  are  circulated  in  President   Taft,   however,   in   his   message 
*jy^     this  country  of  seditious  move-  already  quoted,  has  declared  that  our  obvious 

ments  against  the  Madero  ad-  concern  is  in  the  maintenance  of  public  peace 
ministration  in  Mexico.  All  the  partizans  of  and  constitutional  order  there,  "without  the 
the  old  regime,  whose  opposition  to  reforms  manifestation  of  any  preference  for  the  suc- 
is  undying,  have  apparently  combined  to  dis-  cess  of  either  of  the  political  parties."  Presi- 
credit  the  new  President.  Their  number,  dent  Ramon  Cdceres,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
moreover,  has  been  augmented  by  many  of  was  assassinated  late  in  November.  Sefior 
the  lower  class  illiterates  who  are  losing  faith  Cdcares  had  been  President  since  1906,  and 
in  Madero  because,  as  yet,  they  have  not  had  made  a  fairly  efficient  executive,  as 
realized  their  expectations  tJiat  Uie  lands  of  Dominican  presidents  go.  On  December  9 
the  rich  would  be  distributed  among  them,  Eladio  Victoria  was  chosen  provisional  Presi- 
and  that  wages  would  be  largely  increased,  dent  by  the  National  Congress,  and  a  new 
Of  course,  Madero  never  promised  these  cabinet  installed.  During  the  year  just 
things,  but  they  have  been  expected  by  the  dosed,  the  Pan-American  Union,  formerly 
mass  of  the  peons.  The  most  serious  oppo-  known  as  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics, 
sition  has  gathered  around  General  Ber-  greatly  enlarged  its  practical  work  as  a  na- 
nardo  Reyes,  one  of  the  strong  Mexican  tional  organization.  The  new  board  of  direc- 
leaders,  several  times  mentioned  as  a  presi-  tors  includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  names 
dential  possibility.    On  November  18  Gen-  in  all  Latin  America. 
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(Ptmi  Itft  lo  right,  IWndiog;  Fran 
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THE  NEW  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  UNION 

la  Siurn  Mujics.  Chile;  Dr.  Salvador  Caslhllo. 
o  M.  Riv€io.  Cuba;  Manuel  De  Freyiv  y  San- 
la  right  sitting:  Emilia  C.  Jouhert.  Santo  Do- 
inicia  Da  Gama.  Braiil;  Secretary  Knox;  Gil- 

iktAwrfd  '^^  ^™"'  *^  ^^^  French  and  Ger-  preceding  four  months.  It  is  evident  that 
jtmgio-atrmm  man  governments  had  come  to  a  several  times  between  July  i  and  Septem- 
"'"'  complete  and  definite  understand-  ber  i  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were 
iog  r^arding  the  Moroccan  question  and  Ger-  very  near  to  war.  Sir  Edward's  speech  in 
roany's  "compensations"  in  the  Congo,  the  the  Commons,  stripped  of  its  minor  details, 
veil  was  lifted  from  the  discussion  which  had  made  it  plain  that,  between  the  arrival  of 
been  g<Hng  on  for  months  between  Britain  and  the  German  vessel,  the  Panther,  at  Agadir, 
Germany.  This  interchange  is  now  seen  to  and  the  German  official  explanation  that  fol- 
havc  been  of  much  graver  import  to  the  lowed  the  now  famous  Lloyd-George  speech 
peace  of  the  world  than  the  "conversations"  of  July  ai,  the  British  Foreign  Office  beUeved 
betweeo  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter  and  it  had  the  best  possible  reasons  for  assuming 
Ambassador  Cambon.  Two  public  addresses  it  to  be  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  Ger- 
£or  which  the  entire  civilized  world  was  al-  man  Government,  not  only  to  reopen 
most  apprehensively  waiting  were  made  by  the  entire  Moroccan  question,  but  to  se- 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Secre-  cure  for  Germany,  if  not  actual  territory, 
taiy,  and  Di.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  at  least  what  is  euphemistically  called  a 
German  Imperial  Chancellor.  While  these  sphere  of  interest  in  the  Moorish  Empire, 
two  accounts  give  somewhat  opposing  im- 
pressions of  what  took  place,  in  London  and  j,^  [jmirt  Priinarily,  the  situation  precipi- 
Boiin,  between  July  i  and  November  i,  they  er<ii»  tated  by  the  action  of  Germany 
are  not  altogether  irrecondlable  as  to  facts.  >«««*  jj,  sending  a  warship  to  the  Mo- 
In  the  House  of  Conmions,  on  November  27,  roccan  port  concerned  France  and  Germany 
Sir  Edward  Grey  made  an  elaborate  expla-  only.  The  British  Government,  however, 
nation  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Sir  Edward  Grey  told  the  Commons,  was 
Great   Britain  and  Germany  *  during  these  closely  watching  the  progress  of  negotiations. 
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Government  know  that  Britain  was  not  willing 
to  see  her  ally,  France,  forced  to  make  humili- 
ating concessions."  Sir  Edward  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  and  professed  the  highest  re- 
spect and  friendliness  for  Germany.  How- 
ever, he  said:  "Let  us  make  all  the  new 
friendships  we  can,  by  all  means,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  those  we  have." 

j^^  Sir  Edward's  speech  was  received 
airman  with  general  approval  in  the 
"^''  Commons.  Mr,  A.  Bonar  Law, 
the  new  leader  of  the  opposition,  strongly 
supported  the  Foreign- Secretary.  The  com- 
ments of  the  German  and  French  journals 
also  generally  commended  the  frankness, 
firmness,  and  courtesy  of  Sir  Edward's  expla- 
nations. In  substance,  the  speech  was  an 
official  confirmation  of  the  fact  that,  in  July 
last,  Great  Britain  openly  assumed  the  right 
to  veto  German  expansion  in  North  Africa. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  sore  point  with  the 
Germans,  and  it  formed  the  keynote  to  the 


both  as  a  friend  and  ally  of  France  and  as  a 
world  power.  From  what  Sir  Edward  Grey 
said  and  other  official  information  now  avail- 
able, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  of 
the  bargaining  over  Morocco  was  inBuenced, 
if  not  dominated,  by  the  firm  stand  taken 
by  Great  Britain.  It  was  even  stated  in  a 
speech  in  the  Commons  by  Captain  Walter 
Faber,  M.P.,  that  the  British  War  Office  had 
planned  to  send  150,000  troops  to  help  France 
in  case  of  necessity.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
stated  explicitly  and  firmly,  though  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone,  that  Germany  had  not  shown 
dearly  that  her  purpose  in  sending  a  warship 
to  Agadir  was  not  to  secure  territory  or  con- 
cessions in  Morocco,  or  to  secure  a  naval  base, 
"without  the  participation  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  negotiations."  The  activity  of  Great 
Britain,  said  Sir  Edward  further,  had  not 
been  aggressive  or  antagonistic  to  Germany, 
but  only  "  consistently  firm  "  in  upholding  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  be  consulted,  and 
"courteously  explicit  in  letting  the  German 
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addresses  made  to  the  budget  committee  of  of  Algeciras  by  taking  possession  of  the  em- 
the  Reichstag  on  November  17,  by  Heir  von  pire  of  Morocco,  whose  independence  and 
Kiderlcn-Wachter,    and    before     the     open  integrity  we  were  pledged  to  defend." 
Parliament,  by  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 

HoUweg,  on  December  5.  The  German  For-  g^^^^  The  worid's  great  spectacular 
eign  Secretary  frankJy  intimated  that  the  imttro/of  event  of  the  season,  the  crowning 
British  Govenmient  had  gone  beyond  its  '"*""  of  King  George  as  Emperor  of 
proper  sphere  in  the  matter.  The  authorities  India,  took  place  on  the  twelfth  of  last  month 
at  London,  said  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter,  at  the  Durbar  at  Delhi.  For  the  first  time 
were  kept  informed  of  Germany's  intentions  since  the  days  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a 
through  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  British  monarch  has  left  Europe.  For  the 
Wolff-Metternich.  The  Foreign  Secretary  first  time  in  its  history,  British  India  has  seen 
bad  instructed  the  Ambassador  to  set  forth  its  ruler  in  person.  The  ceremony  in  the 
the  German  view  that  a  French  North  African  ancient  capital  of  the  Moguls  was  invested 
empire,  extending  from  the  Tripoli  frontier  to  with  a  magnificence  of  pageantry  perhaps 
Senegambia,  was  of  immense  concern  to  all  unsurpassed  in  the  modern  world.  A  great 
Europe.  Great  Britain  had  already  been  canvas  city,  with  all  the  modem  comforts  and 
compensated  in  Egypt,  but  Germany  had  equipment,  covering  more  than  twenty-five 
recei\"ed  no  compensation  anywhere.  "If  square  miles,  had  been  constructed  at  Delhi 
France  wishes  Germany,  like  England,  to  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  party.  More 
take  a  back  seat  in  Morocco,  and  keep  only  than  150  Indian  potentates  of  various  ranks, 
her  commercial  interests,  she,  France,  must  in  all  their  splendor,  attended  and  proclaimed 
give  Germany  an  equivalent."  The  Chan-  their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  It  is 
cdlor  joined  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  estimatedthatzoo,ooospectatorswerepresent 
vrish  that  better  relations  might  exist  between  at  the  functions.  After  the  crowning  of  the 
the  two  peoples,  and  declared  his  willingness  Emperor  and  Empress,  Lord  Hardinge,  the 
at  all  times  to  avoid  any  utterances  that  might  Viceroy,  announced  that,  in  addition  to  the 
cause  irritation.  "  But  Germany  cannot  per-  princely  gifts  of  money  for  popular  education 
mit  herself  to  be  pushed  aside  or  pressed  in  the  dependencyand other  "boons,"  which 
down  by  England." 

BrttitJi  emmitM  While  the  British  press  generally 
Af/wtt  commends  the  action  of  the  For- 
**"""  eign  Office  in  this  Moroccan  mat- 
ter, an  increasing  number  of  Englishmen 
are  venturing  to  express  disapproval  of  the 
time-honored  British,  claim  of  the  right  to 
predominate  in  international  councils,  and 
to  point  out  the  danger  and  folly  of  the 
antagonism  to  Germany  which  has  come  to 
be  the  mainspring  of  British  foreign  politics, 
Mr.  Stead,  in  his  English  Review  of  ReviODS, 
openly  charges  Sir  Edward  Grey  with  be- 
ing (d>5essed  with  the  belief  that  Germany 
is  Britain's  inveterate  enemy,  that  war  with 
Germany  in  the  near  future  is  inevitable, 
and  that,  therefore,  all  other  considerations 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  "one  supreme 
duty  of  thwarting  Germany  at  every  turn, 
even  if  in  so  doing  British  interests,  treaty 
faith,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  are  trampled 
under  foot."  Mr.  Stead  believes  that  the  net 
result  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  past  few  months 
has  been  to  intensify  the  "  natural  and  abid- 
ing emnity"  of  the  German  people.  "We 
[Great  Britain]  were  nearly  involved  in  the  the  jiivalpe,\ck«akk(<s 

stupendous  catastrophe  of  a  gigantic  war  Geihanv  lo  England:  "Do  you cUmyout  slale  ut  mc, 
with  the  greatest  of  all   the  worid  powers  in    ^England:  "No.  Sir,  but  I  dt.:.n  my  slaic." 

order  to  enable  France  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  Prom  PumJi  (Lwii'.iii 
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tant  administrative  changes.  One  was  the 
virtual  consolidation  of  Bengal  under  one 
governor,  and  the  other  a  transfer  of  the  capi- 
tal of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  For 
both  geographical  and  political  reasons  these 
changes  are  significant.  It  was  the  division 
of  the  old  province  of  Bengal  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Bengal  and  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  six  years  ago,  during  Lord  Curzon's 
administration,  that  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  resentment  and  riotous  demonstrations 
that  have  troubled  India  ever  since.  Regard- 
ing Bengal  as  their  peculiar  fatherland,  the 
Hindus  were  exasperated  by  the  partition. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  reunite  the  two  prov- 
inces imder  one  governor.  This  will  concili- 
ate the  Hindu  sentiment. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  civil 
iv»ciu!u«  government  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi,  the  andent  capital,  has 
much  to  commend  itself.  Delhi  is  nearer  the 
geographical  center  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  a 
healthier  city  than  Calcutta,  and  it  is  the 
focus  of  Mohammedan  influence,  the  chief  non- 
•  Hindu  element  of  the  population  of  British 
India.  At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  under 
were  to  agnalize  the  generosity  of  the  Em-  the  great  Miauls,  Delhi  had  a  population  <rf 
peror-King  upon  the  occasion  of  hb  corona-  a,ooo,ooo.  To-day  it  has  one-fifth  that  num- 
tion.  it  had  been  decided  to  make  two  impor-  ber.   It  has  alwa)'s  been  loyal,  wfaUe  Calcutta 
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has  been  the  hotbed  of  sedition  during  recent 
years.  Other  administrative  changes  and 
reforms  are  expected  as  a  result  of  King 
George's  visit  to  his  Indian  dependency. 
The  whole  Durbar  is  expected  to  be  a.  demon- 
stration of  the  wisdom  and  value  of  British 
rule.  On  another  page  this  month,  we  pre- 
sent an  article  by  a  trained  Hindu  journalist, 
showing  what  Britain  has  done  for  the  intel- 
lectual, social,  moral,  religious,  political,  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  great  Asiatic  realm 
she  rules;  how,  despite  temporary  failures,  she 
has  established  peace,  made  roads  and  rail- 
roads, estabhshed  irrigation  systems,  intro- 
duced posts,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  codi- 
fied laws,  instituted  a  settled  [wlicy  of  land 
revenue,  and  organized  a  police  and  military 
system  to  preserve  tranquillity,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  a  comparatively  free  hand 
to  the  rulers  of  the  native  states.  While  the 
might  and  splendor  of  British  rule  were  being 
demonstrated  at  Delhi,  the  supremacy  of 
England  was  being  asserted  over  the  lawless 


(From  a  photcwraph  IsVen  «t  Port  Said.  The  Brillsh 
monarcb  wu  met  st  the  euUmend  of  the  Suu  Canal  by 
the  eldnt  son  o(  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  TepreseDtini;  the 
luiEtain  power  over  Eeypt,  and  the  Khedive.  Abbas  Kilmi 
is  the  litjuri  ruler  of  Egypt,  nominallv  subject  to  the  TurV- 
iah  SulUn.  King  George  is  d'failo  ruler,  and  his  power  'S 
represented  by  the  British  Consul  General  at  Cairo.  Lord 
Kitchener) 

Abor  tribes,  who,  for  years,  have  made  the 
great  basin  drained  by  the  Bramaputra  River 
a  menace  to  peace  and  trade.  The  punitive 
expedition  against  these  lawless  mountain- 
eers has  been  ascending  this  valley  for  some 
months.  The  bringing  of  the  savage 
Abors  within  the  circle  of  the  British  Indian 
administration  will  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  entrance  of  civilization  and  commerce 
to  that  vast,  rich,  tropical  region  between  the 
Burmah  border  and  the  Ganges  River. 

ManiKXHi  '^^^  Liberal  Government's  man- 
augrastiK  hood  suffrage  bill,  which  will  be 
Britain  introduced  ea  'y  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary session  beginrjng  this  month,  means 
a  good  deal  more  tXiin  the  granting  of  the 
right  to  vote  to  all  male  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  The  franchise  in  Great 
Britain  is  already  very  widely  extended.  The 
significant  fact  about  the  new  measure  is  that 
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it  would  deprive  many  thousands  of  the  so- 
called  upper  classes  of  the  right  of  plural 
voting.  Property  qualifications  have  al- 
ways, heretofore,  been  the  foundation  of  the 
English  franchise  right,  A  man  may  vote  in 
as  many  different  constituencies  as  he  has 
different  property  holdings.  Many  wealthy 
men  who  own  houses  and  landed  property  in 
different  counties  possess  two,  or  three,  ftr 
even  more  votes,  the  number  of  votes  they 
may  cast  being  limited  only  by  their  ability 
to  be  present  at  the  polling  place  in  each 
constituency  on  the  appointed  voting  day. 
This  system  has  conferred  a  greatly  dis- 
proportionate power  upon  the  wealthy  land- 
owning section  of  the  community.  These 
gentlemen  are  very  largely  in  the  Conserva- 
tive-Unionist ranks.  The  Parliamentary  rep- 
resentatives of  the  universities,  which  Mr. 
Asquith's  bill  also  proposes  to  abohsh,  are 
largely  Conservatives.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  additional  number  of  persons  to 
be  enfranchised  by  the  adoption  of  the  man- 
hood principle  are  undoubtedly  of  the  Liberal 
or  RaJdical  political  persuasion.    The  Liberal 


coalition,  therefore,  would  gain  many  thou- 
sands of  votes  by  the  reform.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  opposition  of  the 
Unionists,  since  even  the  old  reactionary 
Tories  concede  that  some  reform  in  the  fran- 
chise is  needed.  Redistribution  of  the  con- 
stituencies will  follow  upon  the  passage  of  the 
new  law,  Mr.  Asquitb  promises. 

iia"vaft  ^  exciting  campaign  has  been 
for_  conducted  in'favor  of  the  inclusion 
wamm  ut  ^£  women  in  the  Government's 
suffrage  measure.  The  militant  suffragettes 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  Asquith's 
statement  (which  we  noted  last  month)  that 
the  measure  would  be  cast  in  such  a  form  that 
the  House  of  Commons  might  extend  it  to 
include  women,  if  it  so  pleased.  It  is  known 
that  a  number  of  the  ministers — including 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  notwithstanding  the  hos- 
tility the  suffragettes  have  shown  to  him,— 
are  in  favorof  theprinciple  of  votes  for  women. 
The  Premier  holds  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the 
House  itself  to  decide.  Personally,  Mr.  As- 
quitb believes  in  the  extension  of  the  vote  to 
women  under  certain  restrictions.  But  he  does 
not  believe,  he  says,  that  public  opinion  in 
England  b  npe  for  a  measure  which  would 
"by  giving  every  woman  a  vote,  make  the 
majority  of  the  electors  women."  Those  ad- 
vocates of  the  extension  of  the  voting  right  to 
women  have  continued  their  militant  tactics 
in  London,  during  recent  weeks,  and  have  fre- 
quently come  into  conflict  with  the  police 
authorities.  Late  in  November,  a  number  of 
these  ladies  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  "  riotous  demonstrations."  Although  the 
public  attitude  toward  votes  for  women  is  rad- 
ically different  in  the  United  States  from  the 
point  of  view  held  in  England,  a  number  of 
advocates  of  British  militant  methods  have 
visited  this  country  recently  in  the  interest  of 
woman  suffrage,  with'resort  to  "  violent  meth- 
ods if  necessary."  Last  month  Mrs.  Emmel- 
ine  Pankhurst,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
English  suffragette  leaders,  made  some  im- 
portant speeches  in  New  York  and  other 
cities.  She  was  received,  on  the  whole,  with 
respect,  and  her  able,  forceful  arguments 
were  listened  to  with  attention. 

EimiBBt  "^^^  German  general  elections  of 
In  cntrai  1912,  which  Will  be  held  on  the 
^•""pi  twelfth  day  of  the  present  month, 
are  expected  to  be  of  unusual  importance  in 
their  effect  upon  Germany's  attitude  toward 
a  number  of  grave  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
policies.  The  Reichstag,  which  was  dissolved 
on  the  eighth  of  last  month,  was  elected  in 
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tqoy.  It  had  run  its  constitutional  course  of 
five  years,  and  dissolution  was  required  by 
law.  The  results  of  the  ballotings  are  ex- 
pected to  throw  some  light  on  how  the  Ger- 
man people  feel  with  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment's course  in  the  negotiations  with  France 
and  England  over  Morocco.  Chancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg  has  become  known  as  a 
conciliator  and  a  compromiser,  but  his  posi- 
tion is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  a  lively 
session  is  expected  when  the  Reichstag  re- 
assembles. Professor  Jenks,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  froman  extended  tour  through 
Germany,  is  well  known  as  a  student  of  po- 
litical and  economic  questions.  His  article  on 
another  page  this  month  will  serve  to  make 
the  reports  of  the  German  election  results  not 
only  clear  and  intelligible,  but  interesting  to 
.\merican  readers.  Elections  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber generally  resulted  in  Liberal  or  Radical 
gains.  We  have  already  noted  the  Liberal 
\-ictories  in  the  elections  to  Ihe  lower  houses 
in  Belgium  and  Sweden.  On  November  30, 
the  ballotings  for  members  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  in  the  Swedish  Riksdag  were  held. 
In  this  branch  also  the  Liberals  have  increased 
their  strength.  The  elections  held  in  Swit- 
zerland, during  the  last  few  days  of  Novem- 
ber, show  a  large  predominance  of  the  Radical 
and  Socialist  elements  in  the  republic.  The 
Radical  majority  is  now  more  than  150  votes. 
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On  December  14,  Louis  Ferrer,  Vice-President 
of  the  Federal  Council,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Confederation. 

Hal  ■»  War  ^^^  Italian  campaign  to  make 
In  good  the  claim  of  King  Victor 
TiiBoii  Emmanuel's  Go\'ernment  to  hav- 
ing conquered  Tripoli  continues.  News  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  General  Caneva's 
army  of  occupat'on  are  very  meager,  the 
Italian  censorship  being  very  strictly  exer- 
cised. A  number  of  Turkish  outposts,  in- 
cluding several  small  towns,  have  been  cap- 
tured during  recent  weeks.  One  fight,  on  the 
oasis  south  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,  was  appar- 
ently very  fierce,  and  the  losses  on  both  sides 
considerable.  Meanwhile,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  finding  that  its  task  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  anticipated.  Late  in  November, 
Parliament  authorized  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  $65,000,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  campaign,  naval  and  military,  up  to 
December  j.  There  have  been  reports  of 
F  Italy's  intention  to  carry  the  war  into  Europe 
■  and  blockade  the  Dardanelles.  The  foreign 
office  at  Rome  noiin-fl  the  a'".'assadors  of 
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the  foreign  governments  at  Constantinople 
last  month  that  Italy  intended  to  maintain 
such  a  blockade.  There  has  not,  however, 
been  any  reliable  news  as  to  the  carrying  out 
of  this  intention.  Following  upon  the  Italian 
notification,  It  is  reported  that  the  Russian 
Government  requested  the  Porte  to  permit  the 
Dardanelles  to  be  opened  to  the  ships  of  the 
great  powers.  But  Turkey  refused.  There 
have  been  reports  also  of  the  expulsion  of 
Italians  from  many  Turkish  cities,  and 
ruinors  of  growing  opposition  to  the  war  in 
both  the  Italian  and  Turkish  Parliaments, 
which  may  force  a  conclusion  of  peace  at  an 
early  date.  The  Italians  are  evidently  be- 
coming more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  charges 
made  against  them  of  cruelty  and  of  un- 
justifiable attacks  upon  non-combatants.  A 
defense  of  their  position,  by  a  patriotic  Ital- 
ian, is  printed  on  another  page  this  month. 

Britain  There  are  signs  of  growing  oppo- 
Ruttia.  ana  sition  in  England  to  the  policy  of 
skuMter  the  Government  in  secretly  sup- 
porting, or,  at  least,  in  not  openly  opposing, 
Russia's  aggressions  upon  Persia.  Lord  Cur- 
zon,  former  Viceroy  of  India,  made  two 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  month 
against  the  Persian  jwlicy  of  the  Government. 
He  openly  questioned  the  right  or  advisability 
of  Britain's  agreeing  to  armed  occupation  of 
Persian  territory  on  the  part  of  Russia,  on  the 
slender  excuse  that  the  American  Treasurer- 
General,  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  had  not  con- 
formed to  some  of  the  Muscovite  diplomatic 


usages.     Despite  the  repeated  Russian  de- 
mands for  the  dismissal  of  Mr,  Shuster,  it 
seemed,  last  month,  that  the  Persian  Parlia- 
ment would  maintain  its  courageous  attitude 
and   refuse   to   dispense  with   his  services. 
Elsewhere  (on   page  4q)  in   this  issue,  we 
devote  more  space  to  the  Persian  situation 
and  the  relations  of  Mr.    Shuster    thereto. 
The  Majlis,— the  Persian  Parliament, —  has 
appealed  to  Congress  for  its  support  in  main- 
taining iKipular  government  in  the  land  of  the 
Shah.   There  is,  of  course,  no 
legitimate  grounds  for  our  in- 
tervention on  behalf  of  Persia, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Con- 
gress will  take  up  the  matter 
further  than  to  demand  pro- 
tection for  Mr.  Shuster. 


Monarony  The  Chinese  situ- 
Btp'biie  at'on  is  gradu- 
iB  China  ally  adjusting  it- 
self to  the  lines  of  a  contest 
between  those  who  advocate 
the  retention  of  the  mon- 
archy under  a  modernized 
constitution  and  those  who 
favor  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  south  generally  is 
in  favor  of  a  republic,  and 
the  north  more  inclined  to 
retain  the  old  form.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  dis- 
position to  get    rid  of  the 
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Manchus  root  and  branch.  One  side  aims  | 
to  substitute  a  new  Emperor  of  pure 
Chinese  descent  for  the  little  Pu  Yi,  and 
the  other  to  organize  a  real  Chinese 
republic  under  the  presidency  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  or  Sun  Yat  Sen.  We  have  already, 
in  these  pages,  had  something  to  say  of  the 
career  and  achievements  of  the  latter.  For 
years  he  has  filled  the  important  post  of 
western  agent  for  the  revolutionists.  He  has 
raised  much  money  for  them,  and  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  toward  making  the  as- 
pirations and  aims  of  Young  China  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  His  movements  have 
always  been  secret,  but  rumor  has  it  that  he 
is  expected  in  China  some  time  during  the 
present  month,  and  that  he  will  soon  there- 
after take  an  active  part  in  the  progress  of 
e\'ents.  That  the  Manchus  themselves  are 
convinced  their  supremacy  is  ended  is  evi- 
dent from  the  resignation,  last  month,  of  the 
Regent,  Prince  Chun,  father  of  the  Emperor,     i  — .     ■  . 

A  Manchu  and  a  Chinese  have  been  ap-  cen.  i.i  yuan  henc 

pointed  guardians  of  the  child  sovereign,  the  (Leader  of  iheChineMrevoiutioMrviofc«> 

former,  however,  a  progressive  and  in  sym-   Britain  have  already  made  a  formal,  though 
pathy  with  the  new  movement.    From  an  secret,  agreement  to  uphold  the  empire,  per- 
authoritative  source  in  Tokyo,  we  learn  that   mitting  the  formation  and  a  federation  of 
the  governments  of  Japan,  Russia  and  Great   states  on  the  German  model.    On  the  other 
hand,  says  this  source  of  information,   the 
French  and  American  governments  have  un- 
officially  indicated   their   preference   for   a 
republic  on  the  American  model.    It  is  ru- 
mored in  London  and  Tokyo  that  some  time 
this  month  Britain  and  Japan  will  offer   to 
mediate  between   the   Peking   Government 
and  the  revolutionists. 

r<iai<  shih-kai  ^^^^  Shih-kai,  now  both  Prime 
onrf  Minister  and  supreme  leader  of 
'  "'"'  ""  the  Imperial  army,  early  last 
month  arranged  an  armistice  with  General 
Li  Yuan  Heng,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
revolutionary  forces.  Apparently  these  two 
men,  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  Li  Yuan  Heng,  have 
the  immediate  future  of  China  in  their  hands. 
Yuan  is,  by  nature  and  experience,  a  political 
and  military  leader;  Li  is  purely  a  military 
man.  The  latter  has  been  educated  in  Japan 
by  the  Government  of  China,  and  is  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  the  modem  spirit.  At 
a  conference  to  have  been  held  at  Shanghai 
early  in  the  present  month,  it  was  planned  to 
talk  of  peace  and  decide  upon  the  future 
form  of  government.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Wu 
Ting  Fang,  who  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  revolutionary  organization,  has  been 
T    E  TH  r  T  TUE     p  u  ERiv  HAS  BE     '^'^^  communicating  with  the  financial  lead- 

""  '    ^ME  iBE''nnNAiiAN'°NEvrjossl  "   ^'s  ^""^  gToups  all  over  the  world,  openly 

Vtom  the  Peii-Diitakk  (Sl  Lgnia)  requesting  them  not  to  make  any  loans  to  the 
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Imperialists.  The  Manchus  could,  of  course, 
not  be  expected  to  refrain  from  using  such 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
the  revolutionists,  and  Dr.  Wu  warns  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  in  case  of  a  revolutionary 
success,  such  debts  would  be  rq)udiated. 
Early  last  month  the  reform  leaders  in  four- 
teen provinces  informally  conferred,  and  it  is 
reported  that  their  differences  were  reconciled. 
At  that  time  a  republican  constitution,  ap- 
parently based  upon  the  organic  law  of  the 
United  States,  was  drawn  up.  According  to 
its  terms  a  provisional  president  is  to  be 
elected  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  each  prov- 
ince having  one  vote.  He  is  to  ratify  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  National  Assembly,  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  with  power 
to  make  war  or  treaties  upon  the  concurrence 
of  the  Assembly,  to  appoint  Ministers,  and 
to  establish  a  system  of  courts  of  justice  for 
the  entire  empire. 


?*»  Ktw  ^^  ^  ^'^  ^^^^  after  the  secret 
Cflrrf/Bo/iaf  consistory,  on  November  27,  at 
"""'  Rome,  during  which  the  honor  of 
the  red  hat  was  conferred  upon  the  three 
American  prelates,  and  the  names  of  Cardinal 
Falcon io,  Cardinal  Farley,  and  Cardinal 
O'Connell  had  been  added  to  the  roster  of  the 
Sacred  College,  His  Holiness  the  Pope  re- 
marked: "One  of  the  greatest  desires  of  my 
hfe  has  been  fulfilled,  that  of  receiving  a 
cardinal  from  the  great  American  metropo- 
lis." He  added  that  no  one  living  was  better 
fitted  than  Cardinal  Farley  to  fill  the  position 
of  a  fatherly  shepherd  of  so  heterogeneous  a 
flock  as  makes  up  the  diocese  of  New  York. 
The  final  ceremonies  in  the  creation  of  the 
sixteen  new  cardinals,  including  the  three 
Americans,  took  place  on  the  last  day  of 
November.  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics, will  wish  long  life  and  successful  labors 
to  these  statesmen  of  the  church. 
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(From  November  i8  to  December  is,  iQii) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 
Deceniber  4. — Both  branches  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress  meet  in  the  first  regular  session.  ...  In 
the  House,  Mr.  Littleton  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  contends 
that  since  the  Government  has  begun  prosecution 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  the  special  committee  of 
ibe  House  should  cease  its  investigation. 

December  5.-^The  first  installment  of  President 
Taft's  annual  message,  dealing  with  the  trust  ques- 
tion, is  received  and  read  in  both  branches. 

December  7. — President  Taft's  message  treating 
cf  ihe  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  is  read 
in  both  blanches.  .  .  .  The  House  discusses  the 
Sherwood  "dollar-a-day"  Pension  bill. 

December  9.^In  the  House.  Mr.  Dies  (Dem., 
Tex.)  attacks  the  Pension  bill,  ileclaring  it  to  be  a 
bid  for  votes. 

December  u.— The  House  passes  the  Sherwood 
Service  Pension  bill  by  vote  of  239  to  93. 

December  13. — The  House,  by  vote  of  300  to  1, 
adopts  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Sulzer  (Dem.,  N.  Y.), 
calling  for  the  abrc^ation  of  the  commercial  treaty 
of  1832  with  Russia  on  account  of  discrimination 
against  Jewish  citizens  of  the  United  Stales. 

December  14. — The  Senate  discusses  the  treaty 
of  1833  with  Russia.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  a  bill 
requiring  an  cighl-hour  day  for  all  contract  labor 
€)f  the  kind  done  by  the  Government  itself. 
POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 
November  30. — The  Standard  Oil  Trust  passes 
out  of  existence  by  Supreme  Court  decree,  each 
subsidiary  company  assuming  control  of  its  own 
affairs. 

December  3. — Mayor-elect  Blankenburg  of 
Philadelphia  announces  the  appointment  of  four 
young  men,  students  of  economic  problems,  as  his 
department  heads. 

December  5. — George  Alexander,  the  "Good 
Government "  candidate  for  mayor  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  reflected  by  a  majority  of  36,000,  defeating  Job 
Harriman.  Socialist;  it  is  estimated  that  70,000 
women  availed  themselves  of  their  recently  ac- 
quired suffrage  right. 

December  7. — Joseph  M.  Brown  is  the  successful 
■     candidate  for  Governor  in  the  Georgia  Democratic 


December  13. — It  becomes  known  that  President 
Taft.  shortly  after  his  recent  visit  to  Los  Angeles, 
initiated  the  Government's  investigation  there  and 
at  Indianapolis  into  the  dynamiting  outrages. 

December  14. — The  federal  grand  jury  at  In- 
dianapolis begins  an  investigation  into  the  alleged 
nation-wide  dynamiting  conspiracy. 


POLITICS  A 


-FOREIGN 


December  10. — The  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  recommt  nds  the  abandonment  of 
many  posts.  .  .  .  The  Postmaster-General,  in  his 
Import,  urgi^s  the  adoption  of  a  i-cent  letter  postage 
atul  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post. . . .  Mayor 
BUnkenbure  and  his  reform  cabinet  enforce  a 
"dry"  Sunday  in  Philadelphia. 

December  11. — The  Eiailroad  Securities  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  President  Taft  last  year, 
reports  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  at 
this  time  to  place  issues  of  railroad  securities  under 
federal  control.  .  . .  The  Supreme  Court  refuses  to 
review  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  approving 
the  reorganization  plan  of  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

December  iz.— The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee meets  at  Washington  and  decides  to  hold 
the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  on  June  18. 


November  19. — Ramon  CSceres,  President  of 
Ihe  republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  is  assassinated. 

November  22. — The  Unionist  party  in  Great 
Britain,  carrying  the  South  Somerset  election, 
gains  its  second  seat  since  Mr,  Law  was  chosen 

November  23. — JosS  Pinto  Suarei  is  inaugu- 
rated Vice-President  of  Mexico. 

November  24. — A  force  of  800  Mexican  insur-  . 
gents  under  General  Zapata  is  defeated  by  a 
smaller  force  of  Government  troops,  near  Santa  \ 
Anna. 

November  25. — The  State  of  Oixaca,  Mexicoi  . 
fortnally  announces  that  it  does  not  recognize  the 
federal  government. 

November  27. — Earl  Grey,  Secretary  of  Forrign 
Affairs,  explains  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  part 
played  by  Great  Britain  in  the  negotiations  over 

November  39. — The  first  v 
dian  Parliament  discloses  a 
Premier  Borden. 

November  30.^  The  entire  opposii 
British  House  of  Commons  withdraw 
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session  following  a  dispute,  and  470  amendments  to 
the  Government's  Insurance  bill  are  rejected.  .  .  . 
The  elections  to  the  Swedish  upper  chamber  result 
in  a  decreased  Conservative  majority. 

December  2. — Senator  Eladio  Victoria  is  elected 
by  the  Dominican  Congress  as  provisional  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  the  late  Ramon  C4ceres. 

December  5. — "Che"  Gomez  and  eight  of  his 
men,  held  responsible  for  the  anti-governmental 
outbreak  in  O^xaca,  are  lynched  by  a  mob  while  on 
their  way  to  Mexico  City.  .  .  .  The  German  Im- 
perial Chancellor,  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  ex- 
plains to  the  Reichstag  the  German  standpoint  in 
the  Moroccan  question. 

December  6. — Chancellor  Lloyd-George's  Insur- 
ance bifl,  providing  assistance  to  sick  and  unem- 
Sloyed,  passes  its  third  and  last  reading  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  and  its  first  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

December  7. — Mr.  Law,  leader  of  the  opposition 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  announces  that 
the  Unionists  will  fight  the  proposal  to  grant  home 
rule  to  Ireland;  the  Naval  Prize  bill  passes  its 
third  reading  in  the  lower  House. 

December  8. — ^The  German  Reichstag  is  dissolved 
by  imf>erial  decree  and  elections  are  set  for  January 
12.  .  .  .  The  Cuban  Senate  passes  the  House  bill 
susp^ending  civil-service  rules  for  six  months,  to  per- 
mit the  removal  from  office  of  persons  hostile  to  the 
administration. 

December  11. — Chancellor  Lloyd-George's  In- 
surance bill  passes  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  ...  A  proposal  to  adopt  a  general  pro- 
hibition law  is  rejected  by  the  voters  of  New 
Zealand. 

December  12. — King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
are  crowned  as  Emperor  and  Empress  of  India  at 
the  Durbar  at  Delhi;  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
xoo.ooo  persons  witness  the  ceremonies.  ...  It  is 
announced  that  Delhi  will  hereafter  be  the  capital 
of  India,  instead  of  Calcutta.  .  .  .  The  British 
House  of  Lords  rejects  the  Naval  Prize  bill  by  a 
vote  of  145  to  53,  virtually  repudiating  the  Declar- 
ation of  London,  the  international  agreement  re- 
sf)ecting  prizes  in  international  war. 

December  14. — Sir  Edward  Grey  states  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Anglo- Rr.ssian  agree- 
ment over  Persia  did  not  guarantee  the  independ- 
ence of  that  country,  and  he  agrees  with  the  Rus- 
sian contention  that  Mr.  Shuster  should  be  re- 
C laced  by  some  one"acceptable  to  Russia  and  Eng- 
md.  .  .  .  M.  de  Selves,  French  Foreign  Minister, 
outlines  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Moroccan 
negotiations  as  they  particularly  concerned  France. 
.  .  .  King  George,  Emperor  of  India,  reviews 
50,000  British  and  native  troops  at  Delhi. 

December  15. — The  Insurance  bill  passes  its 
third  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and 
will  become  a  law. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  18. — General  Bernardo  Reyes  is  ar- 
rested at  San  Antonio,  charged  with  attempting  to 
organize  within  the  United  States  a  military  expe- 
dition against  Mexico. 

November  19. — Diplomatic  relations  are  severed 
between  Russia  and  Persia. 

November  20. — A  regiment  of  Russian  soldiers 
leaves  Baku  for  Persia;  Persia  appeals  to  the  pow- 
ers to  investigate  the  affair  with  Russia  and  offers 
to  submit  the  matter  to  The  Hague. 


November  24. — The  Persian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  apologizes  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Te- 
heran, in  the  name  of  his  Government,  for  the 
recent  alleged  insult  to  Russia. 

November  29. — A  second  Russian  ultimatum  to 
Persia  demands  the  immediate  dismissal  of  W. 
Morgan  Shuster,  the  American  Treasurer-General, 
and  insists  that  in  future  no  appointment  of  a  for- 
eigner shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain. 

November  30. — Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  intimates  that  there  has  been 
no  understanding  between  Russiaand  England  con- 
cerning the  recent  ultimatum. 

December  i. — ^The  Persian  Parliament  decides 
to  reject  Russia's  demands;  the  Russian  troops  at 
Resht,  Persia,  are  ordered  to  advance  into  the 
interior.  .  .  .  The  International  Opium  Congress  is 
opened  at  The  Hague. 

December  3. — An  appeal  for  support  is  made 
to  the  American  minister  at  Teheran  by  10,000 
Persians. 

December  4. — The  National  Council  of  Persia 
telegraphs  an  apF>eal  to  the  American  Congress, 
and  other  parliaments  of  the  world,  for  aid  in  the 
controversy  with  Russia. 

December  7. — Russia  is  informed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  recognize  ex- 
Shah  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  should  he  be  placed 
on  the  throne  by  Russia.  ...  It  is  announced  at 
Constantinople  that  Turkey  has  refused  Russia's 
request  to  open  the  Dardanelles,  which  would 
afford  Russian  warships  an  outlet  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

December  12. — It  is  semi-officially  reported  at 
St.  Petersburg  that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  haN-e 
agreed  not  to  restore  the  ex-Shah  Mohammed  Ali 
Mirza  to  the  Persian  throne.  .  .  .  Ratifications 
are  exchanged  at  Washin^on  by  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  of  the  treaty 
for  the  protection  of  seals  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
Bering  Sea.  .  .  .  Russia  abandons  her  claim  to 
introduce  a  twelve-mile  limit  in  the  White  Sea, 
owing  to  protests  made  by  the  powers. 

December  14. — The  International  Opium  Con- 
gress, at  The  Hague,  adopts  resolutions  urging  the 
governments  to  restrict  the  use  of  morphine  and 
like  substances  to  medical  and  other  legitimate 
purposes. 

WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY 

Noveml^er  20. — The  Italian  troops  bombard  the 
fortified  village  of  Akabah,  Arabia. 

November  21. — The  Italian  Government  au- 
thorizes an  expenditure  of  $65,000,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  war. 

December  i. — The  British  Government  cancels 
the  commission  of  Lieutenant  Montagu,  one  of 
those  who  charged  the  Italian  troops  with  barbar- 
ous conduct,  his  action  in  joining  the  Turkish 
forces  being  construed  as  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

December  5. — A  force  of  20,000  Italians  captures 
the  Turkish  military'  camp  at  the  oasis  of  Ain-Zara, 
near  the  town  of  Tripoli. 

December  9. — Turkey  orders  the  expulsion  of 
Italians  from  Smyrna  and  from  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula, which  forms  the  European  coast  of  the  I>ar- 
danelles. 

December  15. — The  Turkish  War  Office  com- 
plains that  the  Italians  are  using  soft-nosed  bullets. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA  November  30.— Pope  Pius  X,  at  a  public  con- 

November  18.— General  Chang  and  the  imperial  sistpry  at  the  Vatican,  invests  the  new  cardinals 

army  arrive  at  Nanking.  ^*^"  ^"^  ^^  "^^»  ^"^  msignia  of  their  rank. 

November  22.— The  Government  orders  that  all  ^   December  i.— James  B.  McNamara.  on  trial  at 

receipts  from  maritime  customs  shall  be  used  for  Los  Angeles,  admits  that  he  dynamited  the  Los 

the  payment  of  foreign  debts,  including  the  Boxer  Angeles  Ttmes  building  on  October  i,  1910,  causing 

indemnities.  ^"^  death  of  twenty-one  f)ersons;  John  J.  McNa- 

November  24.— Yuan  Shih-kai  informs  the  lega-  ^^^'  ^'\  ^^^^^^^/r'  ^"^^^^^  and  treasurer  of  the 

tions  at  Peking  of  a  plan  to  end  the  revolution  with-  Structural  Iron  Workers  Association,  pleads  guilty 

out  further  fighting.  ^^  ^"^  charge  of  dynamiting  the  Llewellyn  Iron 

Works. 

November    25. — The    Government    announces  1^     *    .             t^l     a          i-       a            •            j- 

that  the  province  of  Shan-Tung  has  renounced  its  .  December  2^The  Australian  Antarctic  expedi- 

recently  declared  independence.  Australia                  bauson,    sails    from    Hobart. 

November  26. — The  Regent  swears  allegiance  to  r\         L             TLr^nirii           •        .i_ 

the  nineteen  constitutionalarticles  and  promises  to  December  4.--John  D.  Rockefeller  resigns  the 

organize  a   parliament   without   Manchu   nobles,  presidency  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 

...  The  long-expected  attack  by  the  revolutionists  Jj^V'  ^"^^"g  ^  ^^'""f  ^f  forty-one  years  as  head 

upon  the  city  of  Nanking  is  begun;    fifteen  war-  ^^  ^^^^t  corporation;  John  D.  Archbold  is  chosen 

ships  under  Admiral  Sah  join  the  revolutionists  ^^  succeed  Mr.  Rockefeller, 

and  assist  in  the  attack.  December  5. — James  B.  McNamara  is  sentenced 

November  27.— The  imperial  troops  decisively  ]P,  ^»^^  imprisonment  and  John  J.  McNamara  to 

defeat  the  revolutionists  at  Hankow  and  Hanyang  ^^^^^  V^v^''^  impnsonment  in  San  Quentin  Peni- 

and  recapture  Wu-chang.  tentiary  for  their  confessed  dynamiting. 

December  I.— The  revolutionists  capture  all  the  December  6.— The  eighth  annual   Rivers  and 

forts  surrounding  the  walled  city  of  Nanking.  i^^[on'\)  c"^^"^*"""               '^^  sessions  at  Wash- 

H J^'"^'in^H::J:!l5^;.L^                  ""Ih^r^h^nlii  *"  D^ember  j.-The  members  of  the  committee  of 

offictT         *"^^P^"^^"^^  ^"^  ^'^P^^^  *^^  ^*^»"^^  the   American   Federation   of   Ubor   which    had 

^*                                       .          /r      .              •  charge  of  the  defense  of  the  McNamaras  jxiss  reso- 

December  5.— A   more  or  less  effective  armis-  lutions  condemning  them  for  their  crimes, 

tice  has   been  declared   pending  the   meeting  of  December  8.— The  naval  experts  who  examined 

delegates   representing  the  Premier  and  the  revo-  ^^e  wreck  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  report 

lutionary  leaders,  in  a  peace  conference  at  Shang-  ^^^^  ^^  explosion  external  to  the  ship  was  the 

hai  on  Uecemt)er  18.  primary  cause  of  its  destruction. .  .  .  Nearly  200 

December  6.— Prince  Chun,  regent  and  father  of  Russian  workmen  are  drowned  in  the  Volga  by  the 

the  infant  Emperor,  abdicates;    Hsu  Shih  Chang  collapse  of  a  railroad  bridge  under  construction, 

and  Shih    Hsu,  formerly  Grand  Councilors,  are  December  ic— The  King  of  Sweden  distributes 

appointed  pardians   of    the  Emperor.  .  .  .  The  ^^e  Nobel  Prizes  to  Mme.  Curie  (chemistry),  Prof, 

leaders  of  the  republican  movement  decide  to  float  wilhelm  Wien  (physics).  Prof.  Allvar  Gullstrand 

a  domestic  loan  of  ten  mdlion  taels.  (medicine),  and  Maurice  Maeteriinck  (literature). 

December  S.—It  becomes  known  that  the  old  ...  Eighty  miners  lose  their  lives  at  Briceville, 

Chinese  calendar  has  been  dropped  and  the  modern  Tenn.,  following  an  explosion  in  a  shaft  of  the 

Roman  one  substituted.  Knoxville  Iron  Company.  .  .  .  The  party  of  eight 

OTHpn  rfcr-r-iinnirvnpc  rti?  tmi?  momtu  Western   governors  arrives  at  New  York  and   is 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  welcomed  by  Governor  Dix  and  Mayor  Gaynor. 

November    iS.—Severe    storms    inundate    the  December  11.— The  estimates  of  the  Depart- 

town  of  Tnpoh  and  the  surrounding  country.  ^^^^  ^^  Agriculture  indicate  a  record  cotton  crop 

November  19.— A  message  is  received  at  Glace  of  14,885,000  bales.  ...  A  settlement  is  reached 

Bay,  Nova  Scotb,  by  wireless  from  Coltano,  Italy,  between  the  British  railway  companies  and  the 

a  distance  of  4000  miles.  labor  unions,  based  on  the  recent  report  of  the 

November  20. — Earth  shocks  are  reported  from  royal  commission. 
Martinique  and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  December  12. — Twenty-two  suffragettes  are  sen- 
November  24.— The  American  Bankers*  Associ-  tenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment  for  smashing 
ation,   in   session  at    New  Orleans,   indorses  the  windows  in  London  during  the  recent  demonstra- 
Aldrich  plan  for  monetary  reform.  tion. 

November  27.— The  College  of  Cardinals,  at  a  December  13.— King  George's  sister,  the  Prin- 

secret  consistory,  ratifies  the  recent  appointments  cess  Royal,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  her  two  daughters, 

made  by  the  Pope.  ...  A  special  train,  carrying  are  among  the  passengers  on  the  steamer  Delhi, 

eight  governors  of  Western  States  and  exhibits  stranded  during  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 

of  that  section's  resources,  leaves  St.  Paul  for  a  and  later  are  thrown  into  the  surf  by  the  capsizing 

Ihree- weeks*  tour  through  the  East  and  Middle  of  a  lifeboat. 

West.  ...  A  presentation  of  "The  Playboy  of  the  December  14. — ^A  suit  is  begun  by  the  British 

Western  World,"  at  a  New  York  theater,  by  the  Government,  at  London,  to  collect  an  inheritance 

Irish  Players  from  Dublin,  is  marked  by  riotous  tax  of  $300,000  on  the  Yznaga  legacy  to  the  bte 

scenes.  Duchess  of  Manchester,  although  the  property  is 

November   28. — An  investigator  employed  by  still  in  the  United  States, 
the  McNamara  defense  in  the  trial  at  Los  Angeles  December    15. — The    British    Government    de- 
is  arrested,  charged  with  attempting  to  bribe  a  cides  that  American  meat  packers  under  prosecu- 
prospective  jurynmn.  tion  by  the  United  States  Government  shall  not  be 

'  November  29. — The  eighteen  new  cardinals  re-  permitted  to  bid  for  raeat  contracts  for  the  British 

ceive  the  red  biretta  from  the  Pope.  army. 
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November  37.— Irving  B.  Dudley,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  50.  .  .  .  Brig. -Gen.  William 

H,  Beck,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  60 Rev.  Benaiah 

Langley  Whitman,  D.D.,  of  Seattle,  a  widely 
known  Baptist  minister,  49. 

November  a8.— Baron  Gustav  Rothschild,  head 
of  the  French  branch  of  the  noted  European  family 
of  bankers,  8i.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Osgood, 
(ormerl>[  profe&sor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  So.  .  .  .  Alfred  Holt,  a 
prominent  British  ship-owner.  .  .  .  George  Sanger, 
a  veteran  English  showman,  84. 

December  I. — Charles  Spencer  Francis,  owner 
of  the  Troy  Times  and  former  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 58.  .  .  .  William  Emerson  Damon. 
a  noted  naturalist  and  authority  on  marine  life. 
73.  .  .  .  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  mayor  of  New  York 
City  during  the  Lexow  Investigation,  71. 

December  3. — ^ohn  Pierre  Freeden,  president  of 
St.  Louis  University,  67. 

December  3. — Rear-Adm.  George  Francis  Fajum 
Wilde,  U.  S.  N..  retired.  67.  .  .  .  Col.  Walter 
Simonds  Franklin,  prominent  in  Baltimore  indus- 
trial and  financial  interests,  76. 

December  s.^Leopold  Seligman,  a  well-known 

banker  of  New  York  and  London.  80 Capt, 

John  S.  Watson,  marine  superintendent  of  tbc 
Cunard  Line.  86. 

December  6. — Pryce  Lewis,  who  performed 
noteworthy  service  as  a  spy  for  the  Northern  army 
in  the  Civil  War.  83. 

December  7. — Ex-Congressman  Henry  C.  Smith. 
of  Michigan,  55.  .  .  .  Sir  George  Henry  Lewis,  an 
eminent  English  solicitor,  78.  .  .  .  Edouard  SagMo, 
the  French  archeologisl,  83.  .  .  .  Henry  Snowden 

_  _^_  _ _     _  Ward,  a  well-known  author  and  lecturer  on  Eng- 

THE  LATE    SUHCEON-CEN-EBAL  WALTER  AYHAN        Msh  literature.  46,  .  .  .  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  formerly 

t  New  York  lawyer  and  Republican 
I.  79- 


OBITUARY 


November  18.— Charles  B.  Kountze,  president        December  8.— Archibald   Gary  Smith,  a   1 
of  the  Colorado  National  Bank.  Denver,  67.  ■  ■    ■  ,        .  .         ,■'.-_ 


Dr.  Geot^e  W,  Wlnterburn.  of  New  York,  a  prom-    Bart,p„  t*;  „    formerly  United  States"  Miiii^^ 
inent  physician  and  writer  on  medical  subjects.  66.    to" Austria,  69 Tony  Robert -Fleury,  the  French 

November   19.— Ramon   Cficercs.    President  of    painter,   74.   .  .   .   Alphonse  Legros,  the   Enlishg 
Santo  Domingo,  .,  .Thomas  Hall,  a  pioneer  in-    painter,  sculptor,  and  etcher,  74. 
ventor  in  the  typewriting  field.  77.  „  ,  -.•.  n  ■■   ^1.  j   .        . 

.,  ,  ^  ,     ,„     .   „    CL  I        December  11,— Thomas  Ball,  the  noted  Amen- 

November  2O;— Col.  Alfred   B.  Shepperson.  of   ^^^  sculptor,  92 Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  fara- 

New  \  ork.  a  well-known  cotton  stalisucian.  74.        ^^^  English  botanist,  94. 

Novemt^r  II.— Dr    Walter  Wyman,  Su^rvis-        December  ij.-Edwatd  Rowlings,  president  of 
.  ing  Surgeon-General  of  the   Lnited   States   Public   the  Guarantee  Company  of  North  America  (Mont- 

f  Health   and    Marine   Hospital    Service.   63.  .   ,   .         .j  '^   ' 

■  William  Hepburn  Russell,  a  prominent  New  York        J'  '•'"  „     ,     ,, 

i  lawyer    and    Democratic    politician.    54.  .  .  .  Dr.        December     13.— Paul     Vayson.     a     prominent 

'  David  R.  Wallace,  formerly  president  of  the  Texas   French    painter.    69.  .  .  .  Mgr.    Ambrose    Aguis. 

Medical  Association,  86.  Papal    Delegate    in    the    Philippines.    .  .  .Mrs. 

M       _i.      ,.       1  k      E-    n     J  „    J.,-,  „f    Catherine    Boott    Wells    (Kate   Gannett    Wells), 

Novcniber  ^4-John  I'-   I^y^^"-  P^^;^*^"^  °f   ^^thoress  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 

he  Prudential  Insurance  Companv  and  formerly  ,   Education,   73 Thomas   Knorr.   a 

United  Stales  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  71.  .  .  .    ^~7' -       ^  ,„  „„ii„,'     „r  M,.,.:,-h 

Wilhelm  Jensen,  the  noted  German  novelist.  70. . .  .    P"'""""'"*  a"  collector  of  Munich. 

Prof.  Hugo  von  Tschudi,  director  of  the  National        December   14.— William   Lawrence   Merry,   tor 

Gallery   of    Bavaria    (Munich).   60.  .  .  .  Marquis   many  years   United  States  minister  to  various 

Jutaro    Komura,    formerly    foreign    minister    of   Central  American  countries,  77 Israel  J.  Mer- 

Japan   56.  ritt.  the  marine  salvage  expert.  83 Mrs.  Anhur 

November  5-— Col.  Frank  Warren  Hawthorne.    Stannard    ("John    Strange    Winter"),    the    well- 
editorial    writer   of   the    New   York    Commercial.    I"'°*"  novelist.  55-  ■  ■  ■  T^*"'™",  ^"i'"'!.' »  P™""" 
59.  .  .  .  William  Montagu  Hay.  tenth  Marquis  of   '"^nt  corporation  attorney  of  Phitadelphw,  53- 
Twceddalc.  85.  December  15. — Dr.  J.  C.  E^n.  chief  surgeon  in 

November  26.— Thomas  B.  Davis,  a  prominent  charge  of  the  Confederate  military  hospitals,  69. 
coal  and  railway  operator  of  West  Virginia  and  .  .  .  Col.  C.  C.  Demstoe,  formerly  postmaster  of 
former  member  of  Congress.  83.  Cleveland,  70. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


OUT   FOR  CAMPAIGN   HONEY 


/""ONGRESShasagainassembledtolegislate  will  be  largely  utilized  for  the  making  of 

^^  for  the  national  welfare.   The  above  car-  political  capital.    This  would  bring  little  joy 

toon  conveys  the   idea   that   this    session,  to  the  heart  of  the  business  man,  who  has 

preceding  as  it  does  a  national  campaign,  already  had  a  surfeit  of  political  agitation. 
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"THE  ELEPHANT   ^ 


lllliJ 


MV  LOST  PDPll.ARITV?"  Tafi:  ■' I  Wonder  Lf  thpy  luiow  I  am  here?" 

From  the  Clr'l>r  |Me«-  Yorkl  Prom  thcCto*,  (Nrw  York) 
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From  the  Piaiua  Prtss  (St.  Paul) 

The  rise  and  decline — and  sometimes  the 
subsequent  rise  again — of  the  popularity  of 
an  individual  statesman  form  an  interesting 
study  in  the  psychology  of  public  sentiment. 
About  a  year  ago,  after  the  elections  of 
1910,  Roosevelt,  in  the  minds  and  wishes  of 
some  people,  was  politically  dead.  Now  be- 
hold the  sudden  revival  of  Roosevelt  popu- 
larity. An  editorial  utterance  on  the  subject 
o!  the  regulation  of  trusts — containing  in 
reality  little  that  is  new  of  Roosevelt  policy 
along  this  line — combined  with  general  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  political  and  business 
world— and,  lo!  the  Colonel  is  again  on  the 


ROOSEVELT. 

front  page.     Gossip  and  speculation  are  rife 

as  to  the  part  he  will  play  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential campaign.  The  cartoonists,  deprived 
for  a  season  of  this  inspiring  personality  as  a 
subject  for  their  art,  have  taken  from  their 
property  shelves  the  familiar  figure  in  khaki 
uniform.with  the  prominent  teeth,  eye-glasses, 
sombrero  and  saber,  and  are  again  producing 
a  flood  of  Roosevelt  cartoons.  In  these  pic- 
tures "T.  R."  is  connected  with  all  imaginable 
phases  of  the  ante-convention  stage  of  the 
national  campaign. 
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m  the  Jmiy  Joui  no!  a<^r' 
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RATlt  UONKEYp— 


"CURFEW    MUST  SOT   R1N<;— JfST    NOW!'" 
Fran  the  Leadtr  (CTewland) 

This  is  essentially  a  political  pane,  all  the 
cartoons  being  devoted  to  party  prospects 
and  ]>ossible  candidates.  President  Taft  and 
Senator  La  Follette  are  seen  clinfpng  des- 
perately to  the  clapper  of  the  Roosevelt  senti- 
ment bell,  to  prevent  its  ringing  the  knell  of 
their  Presidential  booms.  Other  cartoons 
refer  to  the  number  of  Democratic  "avail- 
ables"  and  the  question  as  to  whom  Wall 
Street  will  support,  besides  reflecting  some 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy 
on  the  Republican  party's  chances,  and  the 
suggested  nomination  of  Vice-President  Sher- 
man for  Governor  of  New  Vork. 
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JADED  JUSTICE   SI 
tTlw  Government  cast  aeuiut  tht  Btef  Truil.  begun  with 
HI  iodicUnent  nlincHt  tea  yeara  weo.  has  dragged  throusb  nu- 
nwrotu  dilatory  pncesKt.  until  nnalLy  ordered  to  trial  by  the 
United  Stata  Supreme  Coun  but  month) 


{Tbe  ttreneth  devri 

pawn— IS  bring   dbaei 
political  parties).    Froi 


CASTOOXS  OF  TBE  MO.WTH 


M 

nrhmmr 

^ 

Fmch  uodentanding  oi  to  Morocco)  ti 

hilp  yvu  uiT  more.     I  miut  look  out  foe 

From  Xm^lndammrr  (Am« 


H-tofSy.  in  Polish)  in 
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' 


THt  K*isiiR  (to  th*  Crown  Prinw) ;  -Put  dnwn  my  sword; 

Kcf,:iriiit[  to  the  rtcent 

I  by  the  Crown  Princr 


Kail  anrl  Joque  {Oermany  anri  Frann)  have  ling  b«n  up 
al  each  other  with  sivords  in  hand.  1ml  thcv  daic  not  draw  for 

The  'llaiian'and"ttie  Turk  are!  ho«™,  not  so  cakXli^! 
and  have  come  to  blows,      But  a  train  compartment,  to  which 

notafitplac"in  which  lo'play"wilhYrearid8wo*rd^'llndMi!l 
will  cume  lorward  to  part  them.  (OriHinal  caption,  in  Tdtyo 
Puiks  English.) 


L  exceedingly.     Come 
From  I/tt  (Berlin) 


e  KaiwrC   "It  H-ares  me  to  think  how    l,di 
you  a  lickinB  Ihp  oth.T  day!  '■  Co.! 

iHhe/'rf.MN,-w  Y..ik)  has 


W.  MORGAN  SHUSTEB.THE  AMERICAN  WHO  REORGANIZED  THE  RNANCES 
OF  PERSIA   AND  INCURRED  THE  ENMITY  OF  RUSSIA 

PERSIA,  RUSSIA,  AND  SHUSTER 

riRST  administrative,  then  political,  and  Persia."    This  however  is,  of  course,  only  a 

finally,  geof^raphical  partition.  This  is  part  of  the  old-world  diplomatic  jjame. 
the  Russian  profsram  with  regard  to  Persia,  as  Since  the  aRreement  of  1907  between  Rus- 
cynically  set  forth  by  one  of  the  jingo  jour-  sia  and  Britain,  dividing  Persia  into  spheres 
oalsof  St.  Petersburg.  The  first  stage  of  this  of  influence,  these  two  European  nations  have 
program  has  already  been  carried  out,  Russia  apparently  worked  in  harmony  in  the  di- 
btring  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama,  with  the  rcction  of  gradual  absorption.  Persia,  the 
British  Government  permitting,  and,  incident-  country  of  Cyrus,  of  Darius  and  of  Ahasuerus, 
ally,  taking  its  share  of  the  spoil.  The  second  the  ancient  land  of  Iran,  original  home  of  the 
stage  is  about  to  be  entered.  The  third  human  race,  but  for  centuries  corrupt,  de- 
would  follow  easily  and  logically  u|»n  the  generate,  and  weak,  was  a|>|Kirently  doomed 
consununation  of  the  second.  Officially,  both  to  national  extinction,  until  three  years  ago 
governments  have  politely  declared  their  in-  a  dramatic  series  of  events  drew  the  world's 
tentions  to  "maintain  the  independence  uf  attention  to  its  capacity  for  self-regeneration. 
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•  SORT  or  A  LAND  IS  PERSIA?  ttonalist  forces  into  the  capital,  on  July  19, 
the  Shah  fled  to  the  Russian  legation,  and 

small  portion  of  the  original  em-  abdicated  three  days  later.     A  provisional 

owed  allegiance  to  Darius  in  an-  government  was  then  formed  to  advise  the 

esent-day  Persia  is  a  little  smaller  Cabinet.    Mohammed  Ali  Mirza's  eldest  son, 

ze,  Germany,  and  Austria -Hungary  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah,  then  eleven  years  of  age, 

A  vast  portion  of  its  area  is  desert,  was  enthroned  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle, 
one  third,  it  is  estimated,  is  suscep-  Azud-el-Mulk.  Real  representative  govem- 
iltivation.  The  soil,  moreover,  is  ment  was  realized  rapidly.  The  elections 
id  calculation  in  minerals.  Of  its  began  in  August,  1909.  On  November  15, 
IS  of  inhabitants  about  a  quarter  of  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Shah. 
re  Arabs,  three  quarters  of  a  million  No  Senate  had  as  yet  been  elected,  nor  has 
ire  than  one  half  a  million  Kurds,  the  Cabinet  been  completed.  On  September 
est  Persians  proper,  with  an  ad-  22, 1910,  Azud-ei-Mulk  died,  and  the  Nation- 
various  Mongolian  tribes.  Ninety  al  Council  elected  Abu'l  Kessin  Kahn  as  re- 
re  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiah  sect,  gent  in  his  place, 
jne  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the 

'dan   faith,    differing    in   doctrine  representative  government  established 
■ical  traditions  from  the  Sunni  of 

h  Empire.   Persia  is  regarded  as  the  By  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Persian 

the  Mohammedan  faith.    Its  his-  people  seemed  to  have  gradually  worked  out, 

nfluence  have  always  been  looked  after  much  trouble  and  with  many  flaws  and 

veneration  by  the  more  than  three  weak  points,  a  fairly  effective  system  of  repre- 

niHion  Mohammedans  of  Europe,  sentative  government.     Then  the  vital  ques- 

\frica.  tion  of  finance  sharply  pressed  for  settlement, 
and  the  Persian  Government  embarked  upon 

XCENT  PERSIAN  HISTORY  a  course  which  has  precipitated  the  present 
crisis.    The  Parliament  at  Teheran  requested 

ive  years  ago  the  government  of  the  United  States  Government  to  suggest  a 

.  an  absolute  despotism,  the  Shah,  financial  adviser  who  could  reorganize  the 

of  Kings,"  being  regarded  by  the  entire  financial  system  of  the  country.    Here 

the  vicegerent  of   the  Prophet,  enters  Shuster,  the  "insolent  American  ad- 

le  year  1905,  a  series  of  popular  venturer  in  a  pea-jacket  and  a  paper  collar," 

tions.led  by  Persians  who  had  been  as  the  Novoye  Vremya,  the  reactionary  Rus- 

n  the  West,  resulted  in  the  estab-  sian  journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  wrathfully 

)f  a  National  Council  known  as  characterized  him.    Why  this  Russian    j)er- 

.  composed  of  elected  members.  On  turbation? 
30,  1906,  the  Shah,  Muzaffar-ed- 

dly   established    and    stated    the  tiie  secret-of  Russia's  enmity 
i  duties  of  this  National  Council. 

also  to  be  a  Senate.     On  January  Persia  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lie  across 

[uzaffar-ed-din  died,  and  his  son,  Russia's  march   to  the  southward,  and  of 

d  Ali  Mirza,   became  Shah.    On  British   expansion   to    the    north.     Having 

1Q07,  Mohammed  Ali  signed  the  absorbed  Turkestan   and  the   other  minor 

n,  and,  on  November  1 2,  the  House  Khanates  of  Central  Asia,  and  ha\ing  estab- 

rescribed  oath.  lished  her  influence  securely  at  Herat,  the 

in,  however,  the  new  Shah  began  capital  of  the  Afghans,  Russia  finds  nothing 

■ctionarytcndeneies.andattempted  between  her  and  the  territories  of  British 

iw,  piecemeal,   the  representative  India  except  the  ancient  empire  of  Xerxes. 

;overnment.    On  June  2,1. 1908,  the  India  is  one  of  the  goals  of  Muscovite  am- 

:  building  at  Teheran,  the  capital,  bition.     But    there    is    another.     European 

demolished  and  sacked  by  troo]>s  Russia    meets    Asia    in    the    mountains   of 

iShah,  who  issued  a  decree  abolish-  Transcaucasia,  in  wild  country  which  forms 

tional  Council.    Riot  and  rebellion  natural  defences,  strengthened  on  the  less 

>kcout  all  over  the  country,  lasting  rugged  side  by  the  splendid  fortificationsof  the 

The  so-called  Nationalist  forces  cunning  and  warlike  Turk.    With  Constanii- 

ipon  Teheran  in  June,  igog,  and  nople  as  her  ultimate  goal  always  in  view,  the 

Shah  to  reconfirm  the  constitu-  restless  Russian  power  has  long  seen  that  the 

)6.    Upon  the  cnlranct  of  the  Na-  road  of  least  resistance  to  the  Turkish  capital 
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PERSIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS  WiTHEN  AND  WITHOUT  HER  BORDERS 


was  by  swallowing  and  digesting  Persia  and 
advancing  over  the  low  desert  [>1ains  into 
Turkey's  Asiatic  possessions.  The  Turks 
realize  their  danger,  and  have  already  greatly 
strengthened  their  defences  on  their  Persian 
frontier.  Repulsed  in  the  Far  East  by  Japan 
and  checkmated  in  the  Balkans  by  Germany 
and  Austria,  Russia  has  found,  in  Britain's 
desire  to  keep  her  hands  free  while  German 
hostility  is  at  white  heat,  the  great  chance 
for  untrammeled  action  in  Persia. 

THE     ANGLO-RUSSIAN     AGREEMENT     OF      IQ07 

Britain,  through  her  Indian  Government, 
has  extended  her  influence  over  all  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Persian  boundary  and  India 
proper.  Long  ago  she  practically  absorbed 
Baluchistan.  The  Muscovite,  despite  en- 
tentes and  cordial  understandings,  is  her 
hereditary  enemy  and  she  does  not  dare  per- 
mit him  to  gain  access  to  open  water  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Indian  Ocean.  She  has 
felt  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  assert  her  right 
to  a  sphere  of  influence  in  southeastern  Persia. 
Pending  the  time  when,  in  the  cynically  frank 


phrase  of  the  late  Russian  Premier,  Stolypin, 
"the  British  and  Russian  frontiers  in  Central 
Asia  shall  be  coterminous,"  the  governments 
of  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  five  years  ago, 
arrived  at  an  agreement,  according  to  which 
Persia  is  divided  into  three  sections,  a  Russian 
sphere  of  influence,  a  neutral  zone,  and  a 
British  sphere.  Our  map  shows  the  general 
dixision  thus  agreed  upon 

The  exact  terms  of  this  now  famous  agree- 
ment of  AugusL3i,  1907,  between  Britain  and 
Russia,  have  never  been  made  public.  In 
substance,  however,  they  amount  to  a  prom- 
ise to  limit  their  "activities"  to  the  sections 
indicated  on  the  map.  The  object  of  the  two 
powers,  however,  in  making  this  agreement, 
has  been  publicly  set  forth  as  "not  in  any 
way  to  attack,  but  rather  to  assure  forever 
the  independence  of  Persia."  The  agreement, 
as  publicly  known,  further  says:  "not  only 
do  they  not  wish  to  have  at  hand  any  excuse 
for  intervention,  but  their  object  in  these 
friendly  negotiations  was  not  to  allow  each 
other  to  inter\-ene  on  the  pretext  of  safe- 
guarding their  interests."  The  convention  of 
1907  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  loans  made 
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by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1900.  It  was 
jprimarily  to  secure  pa3mient  for  these  loans, 
^hich  aggregated  something  over  $12,000,- 
000,  that  the  agreement  was  made.  Persia 
was  not  consulted  in  the  matter.  She  never 
consented  to  let  the  two  powers  dictate  to  her, 
but  in  her  weak  and  disorganized  state,  was 
compelled  to  admit  her  inability  to  prevent  it. 

REORGANIZING  PERSIAN  FINANCES 

Realizing  that,  to  reestablish  her  complete 
independence,  she  must  pay  off  this  debt 
to  England  and  Russia,  Persia,  imder  her 
new  government,  determined  to  thoroughly 
reorganize  her  finances  and  realize  on  her 
revenues,  which  are  considerable,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  which  have  heretofore 
ever  gotten  past  the  dishonest  officials.  In 
March  last,  the  Majlis,  or  Parliament,  dis- 
regarding the  advice  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  to  select  financial  advisers  from  Switz- 
erland, or  some  other  small  neutral  state, 
voted  to  appeal  to  the  United  States,  and  ask 
the  government  at  Washington  to  choose 
five  American  experts  to  undertake  the  entire 
reorganization  of  the  financial  system  of  the 
country.  The  Persian  people  had  complete 
faith  in  the  disinterestedness  of  the  United 
States,  and  placed  firm  reliance  on  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  such  advisers  as  the  American 
Government  might  suggest.  The  Persian 
Minister  at  Washington,  with  the  assistance 
of  our  State  Department,  finally  selected  Mr. 
W.  Morgan  Shuster,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Treasurer-General;  Mr.  Frank  E.  Cairns,  of 
Vermont,  to  be  Director  of  Taxation;  Mr. 
C.  L.  McCaskey,  of  Washington,  to  be  In- 
spector of  Provincial  Revenues;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hills,  of  Washington,  to  take  charge  of  all 
auditing  and  accounting;  and  Mr.  Bruce  D. 
Dickey,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Inspector  of  Tax- 
ation. These  were  to  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Persian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  their 
contracts  were  to  be  for  a  minimum  period 
of  three  years.  Three  other  Americans  went 
with  Mr.  Shuster  to  Persia  to  act  as  his  pri- 
vate secretaries.  There  were  also  three  ac- 
countants, making  eleven  Americans  in  all. 

THE   SORT   OF   Mv\N   SHUSTER   IS 

Mr.  Shuster's  equipment,  by  natural  apti- 
tude and  experience,  for  the  important  task  of 
administering  on  modern  lines  the  tangled 
finances  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  was  un- 
usual. He  is  a  comparatively  young  man,  be- 
ing now  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  From  the 
position  of  stenographer  in  the  War  Depart- 


ment during  the  war  with  Spain,  Mr.  Shuster 
went  to  Cuba  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Peace  Commission.  When  the  Commission 
left  he  remained  as  Collector  of  Customs.  He 
performed  this  task  so  well  that,  in  1901,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Philippines, 
being  stationed  at  Manila.  In  1905,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. He  returned  to  the  United  States 
three  years  ago.  Last  year  he  declined  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Commission  that 
went  to  Liberia.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
When  Mr.  Shuster  went  to  Persia  he  knew 
that  he  would  meet  with  serious  problems  of 
an  economic  and  financial  character,  but  did 
not  anticipate  that  political  and  diplomatic 
obstacles  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task.  All  the  details 
of  the  Russian  opposition  to  Mr.  Shuster 
are  not  known.  The  main  occasions  for  dis- 
liking him,  however,  have  probably  been 
twofold.  One  is  his  assiunption  that  Persia 
is  an  independent  nation,  and  that  he  is  to 
proceed  on  that  assumption  in  admininster- 
ing  the  finances,  and  the  other,  that,  not  be- 
ing versed  in  the  suavities  and  sinuosities  of 
old-world  diplomacy,  he  has  frequently  of- 
fended by  his  manner  of  blunt  honesty.  So 
long  as  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Shuster  would 
consult  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  admin- 
istering Persian  finances,  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  him.  When,  however,  the  Persian 
Parliament  conferred  upon  him,  as  Treasurer- 
General,  full  and  exclusive  power,  steady 
opposition  began  from  both  Russian  and 
British  representatives  in  Persia,  and  open 
hostility  was  evident  from  St.  Petersburg. 

THE  RUSSIAN  DEMAND  FOR  SHUSTER'S  REMOVAL 

The  climax  was  reached  when,  several 
months  ago,  the  ex-Shah,  Mohammed  Ali 
Mirza,  who  had  been  deposed,  suddenly 
came  back  from  Russia,  to  all  appearances 
backed  by  that  country.  At  the  head  of  an 
armed  force  he  marched  toward  the  capital 
to  regain  his  throne,  but  he  was  defeated,  and 
again  fled.  One  of  his  brothers  had  supported 
him  in  the  campaign  and  in  the  fighting.  At 
Mr.  Shuster*s  suggestion,  the  Parliament  at 
Teheran  decided  to  confiscate  that  brother's 
property.  This  task  was  assigned  to  the 
Treasury  gendarmes,  whom  Mr.  Shuster 
had  organized  to  collect  arrears  in  taxation. 
Russian  consular  agents  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  seizure  of  the  property.  A  dispute 
ensued,  the  Russian  Government  supporting 
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its  af^ents.  Russian  Cossacks  were  landed  at  or  to  be  employed;  that  Persia's  future  rela- 
Enzeti,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Govern-  tions  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain  be  Tegu- 
ment at  St.  Petersburg  demanded  "repara-  lated  in  conformity  with  the  interest  of  those 
tion"  from  Persia.  The  latter  protested  to  the  powers;  and  that  Persia  bear  the  expense 
powers.  Finding  no  support  from  the  rest  of  sending  the  Russian  troops  on  this  invad- 
of  the  world,  Persia  decided  to  apologize  to  ing  mission. 

Russia.    Despite  this  and  the  fact  that  both       A  long  and  heated  session  uf  the  Persian 

Russia  and  Great  Britain  continue  to  inform  Parliament  by  unanimous  vote  passed  a  reso- 

the  world  that  they  have  no  designs  on  Per-  lution  rejecting  the  Russian  demand.    It  is 

sia's  independence  and  integrity,  an  army  of  impossible  for  Persia,  the  resolutions  read, 

4000  Cossacks  left  Resht,  early  in  Decern-  to  sign  away  her  own  independence.     "If 

ber,  and  set  out  for  Teheran,  the  capital,  for  Russia  shall  wrest  it  from  her,  it  will  be  God's 

the  openly  expressed  object  of  forcibly  ex-  will."     Parliament  also  passed  resolutions  of 

pelling  Mr.  Shuster  and  his  American  assis-  enthusiastic  approval  of  Mr.  Shustcr  and  his 

tants.    At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  work.    It  is  an  unusual  tribute  to  the  integ- 

a  number  of  British  Indian  regiments  had  rity  and  ability  of  this  American  that  the 

entered  the  country  by  way  of  the  Baluchis-  national   legislature  of  Persia   should   have 

tan   frontier.     On   December  5  Russia  de-  given  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  public  confi- 

manded  formally  that  Mr.  Shuster  and  his  dence,  in  the  face  of  a  foreign  menace  against 

associatesbedismissed;  that  the  Persian  Gov-  the    nation's    sovereignly    unless    he    were 

eniment,  in  the  future,  submit  for  Russian  repudiated.    Whether  or  not  he  remain  at 

approval  the  names  of  all  foreigners  employed  Teheran  Shuster  has  made  good. 
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{Professor  of  ECSnomics  and  Politics,  Cornell  University.) 


'T'HE  quaint  old  saying,  "There  is  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature  in  people,"  is  no- 
where more  applicable  than  in  the  study  of 
politics.  In  our  own  country  we  see  the 
frailties  and  foibles  of  politicians  and 
voters,  but  in  the  politics  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  we  are  not  so  familiar  with  men 
and  conditions,  we  carelessly  rely  much  more 
upon  the  declarations  of  party  platforms  and 
creeds  and  think  less 
of  theseltish,  personal, 
and  party  motives.  If 
to-day  in  Germany  we 
read  the  party  plat- 
forms we  are  im- 
pressed, as  at  home, 
with  the  noble  and  pa- 
triotic motives  that 
are  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  voters.  We 
often  find  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the 
views  of  the  different 
parties,  and  we  rarely 
see  an  attempt  to  se- 
cure mere  partisan 
advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  read 
or  listen  to  some  of 
the  speeches  in  the 
German  Parliament, 
the  Reichstag,  we  see, 
as  with  ourselves,  a 
direct  attempt  to 
catch  \otes;   we  hear 

hisopponentschargea    ' 

speaker  with  attempt-     Ait;L-sT  bedf.l,  le,ider  o 
ing   to   influence   the      (A  prdific  »Tiiei  on  poiiiica] 

voters    instead    of    to  served  nearly  a™  years 

his  bol.I  attacks  oi 

convince  his  col- 
leagues, and  we  note  the  same  distinction 
between  clearness  of  insight,  fullness  of  in- 
formation, ignorance  and  prejudice  that  we 
find  among  our  speakers  at  home.  If  we 
talk  with  party  managers  or  with  citizens 
familiar  with  political  methods,  we  find, 
even  more  than  at  home,  the  attempt  to 
secure  party  advantage  by  combinations  of 
different  factions,  trading  of  votes,  and  pre- 
election promises. 


And  yet  there  are  many  differences  to  be 
noted.  Instead  of  our  two — or  shall  we  say 
three? — great  parties  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  in  Germany  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen recognized  parties  in  the  Reichstag, 
although  they  may  be  grouped  into  four 
great  divisions. 

Besides  the  regular  elections  at  stated  in- 
tervals— five  years  in  Germany  instead  of  two 
years,  as   with    us — 


there  may  be  also  spe- 
cial elections.  When 
the  Emperor  dissolves 
the  Reichstag  on  the 
advice  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  and  with 
the  consent  of  the 
upper  house,  the 
Bundesrath,  the  issue 
of  the  election  is  of 
course  clearly  defined 
and  is  practically  one 
single  issue,  that  of 
the  pending  law  which 
brought  about  the  dis- 
solution. Five  times 
since  the  founding  of 
theempirein  1871  the 
Reichstag  has  been 
thus  dissolved.  The 
approaching  January 
election  this  year, 
however,  is  that 
following  the  expira- 
tion of  the  regular 
legislative  period  of 
f  THE  SOCIAL  UEMocHATS  five  ycaTS,  and,  in 
ind  social  qucstLon?  who  has  consequcnce,  the 
'ih"''™  ""  '1?'"'"^  German    politicians 

ego^ernmcn  ^^^  seeking  an  issue 

now  as  eagerly  as  were  the  American  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  four  years  ago. 

ELECTION    METHODS    AND  CONDITIONS 

But  before  speaking  in  detail  of  the  parties 
and  issues,  we  should  touch  briefly  upon 
some  election  methods  and  conditions.  For 
election  to  the  Reichstag  there  is  equal  uni- 
\-ersal  suffrage  with  secret  ballot  for  all  male 
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citizens  twenty-five  years  of  age,  there  being. 
certain  excluded  classes,— criminals,  paupers, 
etc., — while  persons  in  actual  military  service 
have  their  voting  rights  suspended. 

Nominations  are  not  made  by  regular  con- 
ventions as  with  us.  Any  man  may  put  his 
name  before  the  people,  but  in  practice,  of 
course,  committees  in  each  election  district 
make  the  nominations  for  the  parties;  and 
the  methods  of  securing  the  nominations,  by 
personal  solicitation,  by  trades  among  the 
aspirants,  by  the  influence  of  dominating 
personahties,  are  much  the  same  as  with  us; 
for  the  Germans,  too,  have  their  "bosses," 
and  they  are  even  now  using  the  English 
word  to  express  the  fact. 

One  hears  little  or  nothing  of  bribery  in 
German  elections,  but  the  influence  of  the 
government,  amounting  practically  to  coer- 
cion of  officials  and  the  direction  of  their 
political  activity  by  their  superiors,  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  going  far  beyond  the 
"pernicious  political  activity"  that  has  been 
so  emphatically  condemned  and  so  nearly 
suppressed  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  elections  are  to  take  place  on 
January  iz.  About  the  middle  of  October 
the  charge  was  made,  and  apparently  with 
good  reason,  that  the  central  government 
had  issued  instructions  to  the  Prussian  local 
officials  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  election. 
Members  of  all  parties  believed  that  these 
officials  were  to  use  their  influence  against 
opposition  to  the  government  and  to  |)ro- 


mote  its  interests,  going  even  so  far  as  to 
use  their  official  time  in  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing literature,  in  replying  to  attacks 
upon  the  government,  and  in  personal  solici- 
tation of  votes.  Such  election  tactics  date 
from  the  days  of  Bismarck,  and  apparently 
are  not  generally  seriously  condemned.  In- 
telligent and  patriotic  citizens  express  the 
opinion  that  it  is  natural  and  possibly  proper 
that  the  officials  should  be  expected  to  stand 
by  the  government.  Some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  while  an  official  might  express 
an  opinion  or  openly  support  members  of 
several  of  the  leading  patriotic  parties,  no 
official,  even  though  his  position  were  that  of 
school  teacher  or  professor  in  a  state  uni- 
versity, could  expect  to  retain  his  place  if  he 
openly  advocated  the  election  of  a  Social 
Democrat,  it  being  felt  that  the  Social  Demo- 
crats are  distinctly  hostile  to  the  government. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  equality  of  voting 
strength  in  the  districts  there  sliould  clearly 
be  a  reapportionment,  but  the  fear  of  the 
Social  Democrats  hasprevented.  In  1873 
the  country  was  districted  on  the  basis  of  one 
representative  to  each  100,000  inhabitants. 
When  after  the  days  of  the  Kulturkampf 
social  problems  presented  themselves,  and 
when  by  his  attempt  to  suppress  Socialism 
Bismarck  had  roused  the  political  hostility 
of  many  even  who  were  not  believers  in  So- 
cialism, it  became  evident  to  all  that  a  fair 
redistricting  might  well  give  to  the  Social 
Democrats  the  balance  of  power.    So  the  old 
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districts  remain,  unjust  as  the  division  is  to  the 
cities:  for  example,  Schaumburg-Lippe  with 
44,000  or  Lauenburg  with  50,000  inhabitants 
has  the  same  representation  as  a  district  of 
Hamburg  with  about  500,000  or  one  of  Berlin 
with  some  700,000  inhabitants.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  has  so  increased  that  the  quota 
per  representative  should  be  some  150,000 
inhabitants  instead  of  100,000  as  the  law 
now  stands.  In  Prussia,  with  the  three-class 
system  giving  great  advantage  to  property, 
the  situation  is  still  worse,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Prussian  legislature  being  chosen  by 
15  per  cent,  of  the  voters — the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do, — while  the  poor  and  wage-earn- 
ing classes,  numbering  some  85  per  cent,  of 
the  voters,  elect  only  one-third  of  the  number. 

THE   PARTIES 

The  numerous  parties  may,  perhaps,  be 
grouped  conveniently  into  four: 

(i)  The  Center — the  largest  party,  with 
now  105  members  out  of  a  total  membership 
of  397.  This  is  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
built  up  into  its  effective  fighting  form  by 
the  great  political  tactician  Windthorst; 
and  it  stands  primarily  and  consistently  for 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  a  Protestant  state.  This  is  stated 
broadly  in  their  platform  as  the  upholding 
of  "the  constitutionally  recognized  inde- 
pendence and  rights  of  the  church."  It 
stands  for  confessional  schools,  for  the  equal- 
ity of  recognized  religions;  but  Bismarck 
dealt  directly  with  the  Pope,  and  archbishops 
and  bishops  still  instruct  their  flocks  regard- 
ing candidates  and  issues.  Aside  from  this, 
however,  the  party — which  contains  a  few 
members  who  are  not  Catholic — stands  for 
the  independent  rights  of  the  separate  states, 
and  of  late  years  has  often  worked  closely 
with  the  governmenrand  with  the  Conserva- 
tive parties  in  defending  a  protective  tariff, 
military  measures,  and  labor  legislation.  At 
times,  even,  it  seems  ready  to  trade  with  the 
Social  Democrats,  but  its  spirit  is  usually 
aristocratic. 

(2)  The  Conserv^atives  are  composed  pri- 
marily of  (a)  The  German  Conservatives  (58 
members),  largely  the  greater  landowners  and 
those  sympathetic  with  the  old  aristocracy, — 
supporters,  therefore,  of  the  high  tariff  on 
grain,  meat  and  other  food  products,  and  nor- 
mally loyal  to  the  ruling  house  and  disposed 
to  emphasize  their  loyalty;  (b)  The  Free 
Conservatives,  or  Imperial  party,  Reichs- 
parUi  (25  members),  composed  largely  of  the 


wealthy  business  men  and  manufacturers, 
likewise  supporters  of  a  protective  tariff,  but 
of  tariffs  on  industrial  as  well  as  food  prod- 
ucts. This  group  calls  itself  the  old  "Bis- 
marck party"  and  claims  to  support  in  the 
main  the  policies  of  that  great  statesman. 

With  the  Conservatives  vote  often  the 
small  anti-Semitic  group  (12  members),  the 
so-called  Christian  Socialists,  and  on  many 
questions  some  of  the  other  smaller  groups. 

(3)  The  liberal  parties  (98  members  in 
all),  in  four  groups  of  varying  shades  of  lib- 
eral doctrine,  that  often  work  together,  but 
at  times  divide,  with  Basserman,  Becker  and 
Paasche  as  prominent  leaders.  The  Liberals 
stand,  as  do  the  parties  already  named,  for 
a  strong  central  government  of  the  empire, 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  navy 
strong  enough  to  defend  its  rights;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  mostly  believe 
in  a  lower  tariff,  in  greater  attention  to  the 
special  interests  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment along  the  lines  of  a  progressive,  but 
not  a  radical  policy. 

(4)  The  Social  Democratic  party  (52 
members)  is  the  most  active,  the  most  skill- 
fully organized,  and  the  most  feared  by  the 
government  of  all  the  parties.  For  years  it 
has  been  most  ably  led  by  the  courageous, 
self-sacrificing  Bebel,  who  has  not  hesitated 
several  times,  almost  five  years  in  all,  to  serve 
in  prison  the  penalty  of  his  bold  fight  for  his 
principles.  The  party  embraces  Socialists  of 
different  types.  They  speak  for  the  poor  man 
as  against  the  rich,  for  an  international  union 
of  working  men,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor.  Some  of  them  wish 
if  possible  to  overthrow  the  existing  social 
order,  even  by  force  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
introduce  the  socialistic  state;  others  favor  the 
more  temperate  waiting  policy  of  the  Fabian 
socialists  in  England.  Both  wings  of  the  party 
usually  work  together  in  the  Reichstag. 

(5)  One  should  note  that  the  various  an- 
nexed territories  of  Germany, — Poland  (20 
members),  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Al- 
sace-Lorraine (8  members),  and  some  others, 
— have  representatives  that  on  special  ques- 
tions which  touch  their  sections  act  as  a 
unit,  a  fraction.  On  questions  of  general 
policy  they  divide  according  to  individual  or 
local  views  or  interests.  Apparently  the  Cen- 
ter on  the  whole  gains  rather  more  than  the 
other  large  groups  from  the  temporary  acces- 
sion of  these  small  fractions. 

The  tables  and  charts  show  the  changes  in 
representation  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  voting 
strength  of  the  parties  in  the  Empire  since  187 1. 
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THE  issues:  the  high  cost  qf  living 

We  have  heard  much  within  the  last  two 
years  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  had  city  mayors  buying 
potatoes  and  turkeys  to  distribute  at  cost  to 
the  citizens  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  break 
the  power  of  local  combinations.  At  no  time, 
however,  has  there  been  so  much  excitement 
here  over  the  high  cost  of  living  as  has  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  and  we  have  never  had  a  more  note- 
worthy debate  on  that  subject  than  took 
place  in  the  Reichstag  in  October. 

In  certain  sections  of  Germany  practically 
every  city  has  voted  money  to  set  up  food 
markets  in  order  to  furnish  supplies  at  lower 
retail  prices.  City  administrations  have  re- 
quested butchers  to  lower  their  prices  on 
certain  kinds  of  meat  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound;  and  the  butchers  have  heeded  this 
request.  In  some  cases  private  corporations, 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  have 
increased  wages  to  meet  the  need;  and,  of 
course,  the  politicians  have  explained  the 
reasons  and  proposed  the  remedies  that  they 
believe  will  tend  to  advance  their  cause. 

THE  tariff 

The  Center,  the  National  Liberals,  and  the 
Socialists  questioned  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of  the 
Reichstag  regarding  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  his  proposed  remedies  for  the  evil.  The 
Liberals  and  their  friends  demanded  a  lower- 
ing of  the  tariff  on  grains  and  meats,  while 
the  Conservatives  favored  a  rigid  mainten- 
ance of  the  protection  of  the  country  against 
the  introduction  of  foreign  meats,  because  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  has  been 
devastating  the  herds  in  Germany  and  which, 
they  claim,  is  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
meats.  In  certain  instances  they  have  been 
willing  to  consider  a  temporary  but  not  a 
permanent  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  certain 
grains  and  a  change  in  the  method  of  hand- 
ling drawbacks  on  grains  imported  to  be  ex- 
ported in  other  form,  like  flour  or  alcohol,  the 
receipts  for  such  import  duties  being  trans- 
ferable and  having  become  speculative. 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion,  in  which 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  took  the  leading 
part,  upholding  the  protective  tariff,  the 
arguments  were  much  the  same  as  those  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  that  the  main  examples  given  were 
food  products  instead  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, as  with  us. 


The  German  elections,  however,  touch  not 
merely  German  citizens,  but  in  many  cases 
touch  foreign  interests  as  well.  Should  the 
elections  go  strongly  against  the  government 
and  its  high  protective  policy,  we  may  per- 
haps see  a  modification  of  the  tariff  that 
would  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  exporting,  espe- 
cially,  meats  and  grains. 

THE     ANGLO-GERMAN     PERIL 

But  the  elections  are  also  likely  to  be 
affected  by  international  relations  more 
thrilling  in  their  nature  than  tariffs.  No  one 
can  talk  with  either  Germans  or  Englishmen 
to-day  without  recognizing  the  tension  exist- 
ing bet  ween, the  two  countries, — 2l  tension  on 
both  sides  rather  of  fear  than  of  hostility, 
but  a  nervous  fear  that  is  a  menace  to  peace. 
The  Englishman  claims  that  Germany  is 
eager  to  attack  England;  that  she  is  increas- 
ing her  fleet  with  that  purpose  in  view;  that 
she  is  continually  demanding  concessions 
from  this  and  the  other  power  in  order  to 
secure  colonial  possessions,  and  that  her 
demands  and  her  aggressions  will,  he  fears, 
force  a  war  upon  England. 

The  German  says  that  England  is  the  mis- 
chief-maker in  Europe;  that  she  has  in  time 
past  seized  the  best  colonial  possessions  of 
the  world;  that  she  has  often  made  war  for 
business  reasons;  and  that  she  is  evidently 
preparing  for  war  against  Germany.  **  What 
have  we,"  he  asks,  *'to  gain  from  a  war 
against  England?  We  could  not  expect  to 
seize  any  of  her  colonies;  we  could  not  hope 
to  invade  England;  we  should  simply  add 
billions  to  our  already  heavy  debt  with  little 
opportunity  of  securing  advantage,while  Eng- 
land, with  her  larger  fleet,  would  sink  our 
battleships,  ruin  our  commerce  and  destroy 
for  many  years  to  come  the  effective  compe- 
tition that  we  have  been  making  against  her 
business  men.  We  have  been  gaining  Eng- 
land's trade  with  other  nations,  and  England 
is  clearly  determined  to  stop  this  gain.  That 
is  why  we,  against  our  will,  are  forced  to  in- 
crease our  fleet." 

THE    MOROCCO    INCIDENT 

And  the  Morocco  incident  has  intensified 
in  many  ways  this  feeling  between  the  coun- 
tries. Had  England  not  stood  with  France 
in  maintaining  her  policy  in  Morocco,  Ger- 
many would  probably  have  insisted  much 
more  strongly  upon  some  kind  of  political 
right  to  advance  her  own  interests  in  North- 
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em  Africa.  With  those  two  countries  stand- 
ing firm  and  clearly  ready  to  fight  should 
Germany  insist,  her  more  conservative  lead- 
ers, including  the  Emperor,  felt  it  wise  to 
stand  merely  for  business  equality  in  Morocco 
and  to  gain  whatever  territory  in  Central 
Africa  might  be^iossible  through  a  peaceable 
exchange  with  France.  The  more  radically 
inclined  young  Germans  of  the  aristocratic 
classes  and  the  military  men  believed  this 
policy  wrong.  "If  war  must  come,"  they 
said,  "it  is  better  to  fight  France  and 
England  together  than  England  alone,  for 
then  we  could  dictate  terms  in  Paris  and  gain 
a  large  indemnity  from  France."  They  be- 
lieve, too,  that  had  their  government  stood 
firm,  France  would  have  yielded — a  belief 
probably  not  well  founded. 

Of  course  the  French  and  English  do  not 
share  this  view.  Frenchmen  and  many  well- 
informed  Englishmen  think  the  German 
army  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  blocked 
at  the  border,  and  that  a  Russian  invasion 
on  the  East  would  promptly  follow.  They 
believe  the  French  army  of  to-day,  though 
not  so  large,  a  better  equipped  and  better 
fighting  force  than  the  German  army.  But 
whate\'cr  the  event  might  have  proved  with 
a  different  policy,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  com- 
ing elections  many  of  these  military  men  and 
aristocrats  will  throw  their  influence  against 
the  government's  policy,  so  far  as  that  can 
be  done  without  weakening  their  own  inter- 
ests. The  Crown  Prince,  when  he  applauded 
the  attacks  in  the  Reichstag  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Emperor,  was 
voicing  the  feelings  of  many  thousands  of 
influential  men  of  the  class  with  whom  he 
mostly  associates.  However  ill-judged  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  future  Emperor  his  act 
may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  expressed  the  views  of  most  of  his  friends. 
The  Socialists  stand  for  peace,  but  this  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  and  the 
government  will  work  together.  Their  views 
are  too  radically  different.  Many  well-in- 
formed people,  however,  expect  the  Socialists 
to  gain  largely  from  the  situation. 

THE    ISOLATION    OF   GERMANY 

Germany  stands  to-day  almost  alone  in 
Europe.  She  is  an  ally  of  Italy.  For  twelve 
years  the  Emperor  and  his  government  have 
promised  a  helping  hand  to  Turkey.  And 
now  the  war  in  Tripoli  has  come  under  such 
conditions  that  she  can  help  neither.  Did 
England,  as  many  think,  for  this  purpose 
encourage  Italy's  attack? 


Germany,  like  every  great  ambitious  coun- 
try, believes  in  expansion.  But  whichever 
way  her  eyes  turn,  she  finds  England,  France, 
Russia  on  guard.  Her  experienced  conserva- 
ti\'e  leaders  feel  it  is  best  to  keep  the  peace, 
grow  in  wealth  and  help  the  common  man. 
One  lately  said,  too,  of  the  Emperor,  "He 
cares  for  his  people;  he  wants  their  wel- 
fare. His  grandfather  and  father  had  seen 
war,  and  they  instilled  into  him  a  wholesome 
knowledge  of  the  hell  it  is.  And  besides  he 
is  a  real  Christian.  He  will  have  no  war 
unless  his  people  and  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
try demand  it."  But  the  ambitious  military 
men  and  the  younger  patriots  with  hot  blood 
in  their  veins  and  with  heads  perhaps  none 
too  cool  think  him  and  his  advisers  weak 
and  shortsighted.  And  these  feelings,  now 
intense,  will  count  on  January  iz. 

The  elections,  then,  with  the  issue  of  the 
tariff  emphasized  by  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  feelings  of  international  isolation  and 
jealousy,  may  well  prove  of  significance  far 
beyond  the  territory  of  Germany.  They  are 
well  worth  careful  study. 


REUEF  FROM  A  MEMORIAL  TEMPLE  OF  RAMESES  I  AT  ABYDOS    IXIX  DYNASTY) 

Lainescs  I  and  bia  aon  Seti  1.  making  offeringa  to  OsLHs  and  Isii  before  the  lulem  lA  Abydos,  the  box  in  which  thi  heart  of 

Oiiris  WAS  kept  mounted  on  an  upright  pole.    Il  iraa  about  this  period  that  Moses  woi  brought  up  in  Egypt  (the 

son  of  Seti  1  was  Runnes  IL  thought  to  be  the  Pbarnoh  of  the  Oppression],  and  thus  Moses  was  surrounded 

EGYPT   IN    NEW  YORK 

BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT 
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^HEN  the  Metropolitan  Museum  opened  than  six  thousand  years  ago,  up  to  the  Arab 
ten  new  galleries  this  season,  containing  conquest,  640  a.  d.,  arranged  in  chronologi- 
a  collection  of  recently  exhumed  Egyptian  cal  sequence,  so  that  the  eye  could  read,  at 
antiques,  the  unanimous  verdict  was  that  a  glance,  the  glyptic  story  of  the  Mother  of 
New  York  had  never  before  seen  a  more  im-   Civilization! 

pressive  installation  of  an  exhibition!  Here  All  spectators  were  confident  that  the 
were  pottery,  mummies,  scarabs,  tombs,  management  of  the  institution  was  in  the 
stelae,  statues,  from  prehistoric  times,  more  hands  of  men  who  knew  what  the  mission 
and  function  of  a  museum  should  be;  they 
were  confident  that  the  trustees  in  selecting 
Dr,  Robinson  as  Director  had  placed  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  that  the 
Egyptian  Department,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Albert  M,  Lythgoe,  and  a  staff  of  schol- 
ars,— Messrs.  Arthur  C.  Mace  and  Herbert 
E.  Winlock,  and  Miss  Caroline  L.  Ransom — 
is  destined  to  become  a  distinctive  institu- 
tion among  American  museums. 

PRKHISTORIC   PERIOD,    BEFORE   34OO  B.   C. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  man  has  been  on 
the  earth  some  200,000  years  (A.E.  P.Weigall 
says  "600,000  or  800,000  years").  Wedo  not 
know  how  much  of  this  time  he  used  flint 
implements  to  cut  his  food  with,  to  point 
his  arrows  and  spears,  but  we  know  he  did 
not  make  much  jirogress  in  civilization  till 
'"h^'^^^h^d"^  d'^h^  of    '■''^  ^^^  ^^  metal.     The  cases  in  the  First 

mountahwb'dol  Bh™'symbDiTthlt*were™"r*uMd        Egyptian  Room,  which  contain  flint  imple- 
ad hieroglyphics  from  which  writing  was  developed)         ments,  also  show  copper  implements  that  are 
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of  paramount  interest,  for  Dr.  G.  Elliott 
Smith  maintains  that  the  Egyptians  were  the 
first  people  to  introduce  metal  to  Asia  and 
Europe  ("'The  Ancient  Egypt  and  its  Influ- 
ence Upon  the  Civilization  of  Europe,"  Har- 
pers, 1911).  This  may,  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Egypt  made  a  tremen- 
dous leap  in  ci\'ilization  at  the  very  beginning 
of  her  dynastic  career,  on  the  accession  of 
Xlenes  as  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
about  3400  B.  c,  which  was  doubtless  due  to 
her  mastery  in  working  with  metal  tools. 
This  allowed  her  to  mine  immense  stones,  and 
finally  to  build  the  pyramids,  in  the  time  of 
Kufu  (Cheops)  during  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
8900-2750  B.  c, — perhaps  the  most  marvel- 
ous stone  work  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  making  of  metal 
implements,   and   in   her  stone  work,   that  qiiarkitk  hkau  of  akuksaten- 

Egypt  conferred  a  favor  on  civilization;  but  IHead-dresa  restored,  XVIII  Dynasty.  ISBO-IJIS) 

in  recording  events,  studying  the  philosophy  of 

religion,  and  in  cultivating  literature,  she  was  depicted  boats  with  masts  surmounted  by 
the  mother  of  much  of  to-day's  development,  crude-looking  zigzags.  These  are  of  profound 
At  the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty  writing  is  significance.  They  correspond  to  the  naval 
already  de\-eloped,  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  flags  of  to-day.  An  Egyjitian  standing  on  the 
first  few  dynasties  may  be  read  to-day  banks  of  the  Nile  could  tell  from  what  dis- 
(thanks  to  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone  trict  a  boat  came  by  the  emblem  on  its  mast. 
in  1799)  almost  as  easily  as  we  can  read  An-  This  shows  the  early  use  of  the  piclograph, 
glo-Saxon.  and  is  the  beginning  of  hieroglyphic  writing. 

On  a  number  of  vases  in  this  room  we  find  where  the  pictograph  or  ideograph  soon  be- 
came a  syllabic  sign.  So  that  when  we  leave 
the  First  Room  and  pass  through  the  Second, 
and  Third  Rooms,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
come  face  to  face  with  long  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions on  tomb  walls. 

Here  are  also  models  of  pyramids,  masta- 
bas  (large  tombs),  coffins,  mummies,  and 
symbols,  like  the  Ka  (the  uplifted  hands) ,  the 
symbol  of  man's  "Double,"  or  soul,  and 
numerous  effigies  of  Osiris,  all  of  which  tell 
■  the  story  that  Egyi)t  all  through  its  history 
belie\ed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  soul.  And 
that  much  of  its  art  and  architecture  has 
to  do  with  the  building  of  tombs  and  the  pre- 
serving of  mummies,  and  the  inscribing  of 
rituals  to  the  God  of  the  dead. 

The  other  exhibition  rooms  show  us,  besides 
religious  ikons,  a  number  of  portrait  monu- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  por- 
trait monuments  is  the  small  head  of  Ak- 
hcnaten.     The  face  is  the  original  quartzitc, 
the   crown    a    restoration.     There   are   Raps 
E        where  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  should  be,  and 
we  are  told  they  were  inlaid  with  colored 
!k>-p-  stone  or  enamel,  which  is  interesting  informa- 
louBh    jj^jjj^  correlated  with  the  statement  of  Pro- 
^ihc   fessor    Sayce,  that    Akhenaten's    palace,    at 
mpi.)   Tel   el-Amarna,    (then   Akhet-Aton   c.    1360 
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B.  C.)  was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  edifices 
ever  erected  by  man.  The  walls  and  columns 
were  inlaid  with  bronze  and  stone  in  various 
colors,  and  adorned  with  statuary  and  paint- 
ings. Even  the  floors  were  frescoed.  Pro- 
fessor Breasted  says:  "Ikhnaton  is  the  great- 
est and  most  individual  personality  in  the 
early  Oriental  world.  He  had  caught  the 
earliest  conception  of  universal  power  and 
dominion,  and  thus  gradually  gained  the  idea 
of  a  world-god,  being  the  first  man  in  history 
to  attain  this  monotheistic  conception,  some 
eight  centuries  before  it  was  reached  by  the 
Hebrews.  He  deified  the  fructifying  heat  of 
the  sun  and  called  his  new  divinity  'Aton.'" 
Akhenaten  means  "the  spirit  of  Aton,"  or 
the  Sun-disk.    A  hymn  written  to  the  Sun  in 


his  reign  is  as  beautiful  as  the  hymns  to 
Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  pure  mono- 
theistic religion  did  not  suit  the  priests  ot 
Amon  (the  old  sun  god)  at  Thebes,  however, 
so  Akhenaten  moved  his  court  to  Tel  d- 
A  mama. 

And  thus  the  kaleidoscope  picture  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization,  through  to  Coptic  times, 
forms,  and  shifts,  and  reforms,  in  a  hundred 
historic  combinations!  The  whole  made  up 
ot  the  discarded  "remains"  of  "the  past," 
picked  up  and  set  together  by  the  patient 
workers  ot  the  Museum  Expedition  force, 
that  have  been  excavating  so  diligently  for 
the  past  six  years  in  the  fields  ot  Lbht,  and 
in  the  Oasis  of  Kharga.  And  the  result  is 
captivatingly  scientific. 


■(   s 


A  LOUVRE  OF  EASTERN  ART 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 

pERPETUAL  possession  of  the   most  re-   separate  works  ot  art.     The  Weld  bequests 
^   markable  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chi-  are  inferior  only  in  quantity  and  of  practi- 
nese  art  yet  brought  together  under  a  single  cally  equal  artistic  consequence.     The  mu- 
roof  has  been  assured  to  the  Boston  Museum  seum  to-day  possesses  more  than  5000  Jap- 
of  Fine  Arts  by  three  events  of  igii.     In 
March  important  treasures  acquired  for  the 
museum  in   the  Orient,   by   Curator   Oka- 
kura  Kakuzo  and  by  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross, 
were  first  publicly  shown.    In  July  the  will 
of  the  late  Dr.  Charies  G.  Weld  was  probated ; 
it  bequeathed  to  the  museum  the  Weld  and 
Weld-Fcnollosa  collections,  which  had  been 
lent  to  the  institution  indefinitely  for  some 
years  past.     In  September  the  gift  was  an- 
nounced of  the  vast  collection  formed  by  Dr. 
William  Sturgis  Blgelow. 

These  acquisitions,  together  with  others 
of  recent  date,  make  Boston  indisputably  the 
best  city  in  the  world  in  which  to  study  the 
arts  of  the  far  East.  The  Japanese  collection 
at  the  Museum  ot  Fine  Arts  is  exceeded  in 
extent  and  quality  only  by  the  collections  ot 
the  Imperial  museums  which  are  scattered 
in  several  cities.  In  the  field  of  Tokugawa 
painting  it  is  unexcelled  anywhere.  The 
Chinese  exhibits,  except  in  the  department 
of  porcelains,  are  already  remarkably  strong 
and  complete,  and  are  in  process  ot  rapid 
enlargement.  The  Oriental  wing,  therefore, 
of  the  new  building  of  the  museum  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  has  become  a  veritable  Louvre 
of  far  Eastern  art. 

The  inventory  figures  are  impressive.    Dr.     „^^.  ^^  mt^r,  nuN  si.vtv  thousand  iap.^ngse 
Bigelow's  gift   contains   more   than    26,000         '       phists  at  the  boston  uusEfu 
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BUOOHIST   DIVINITIES 
an  gallery  rf  Japanese  Court,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts) 

anese  paintings  of  every  known  school  and  there  were  very  scholarly  folk  in  Boston  and 
manner;  more  than  60,000  prints;  upwards  Cambridge  who  regarded  the  Oriental  things 
of  100  large  sculptures;  5000  or  more  pot-  as  interlopers,  and  even  now  one  sometimes 
teries  in  an  exhibit  so  complete  that  anything  hears  criticism  of  the  policy  of  acquiring  so 
Dcwiy  acquired  proves  usually  to  be  a  dupli-  much  "Japanese  junk."  Greek  sculptures, 
catc;  extensive  exhibits  of  ramma  and  other  prints,  and  paintings  for  many  years  had  the 
wood  car\-ings,  of  swords,  sword-guards,  and  right  of  way  in  the  trustees'  annual  account- 
other  metalwork,  of  lacquers,  carved  ivories,  Jng  of  their  stewardship.  Not  until  1897  did 
textiles,  and  various  objects  of  virtuosity,  the  annual  report  contain  a  special  contri- 
The  Chinese  collections  include  a  very  large  bution  from  the  Japanese  curator.  Only 
group  of  early  potteries,  lent  by  Frank  Gair  since  1904  has  the  museum  spent  any  of  ils 
Macomber,  and  the  most  important  col-  own  funds  for  Japanese  and  Chinese  objects, 
lection  outside  of  China  of  Chinese  stone  The  interest,  however,  of  a  few  devoted 
sculptures,  representing  an  art  which  up  to  benefactors  has  ne\-er  waned.  Dr.  Blgelow's 
a  decade  ago  was  hardly  known  to  have  generosity  dates  back  to  1880,  when  he  first 
existed.  lent  a  group  of  lacquers  and  other  objects. 

So  general  to-day,  except  in  the  most  Phil-  A  little  later  Dr.  Weld  began  to  contribute, 
istine  circles,  is  the  recognition  of  the  supe-  In  1891  Frederick  L.  Ames  first  offered  munif- 
riority  in  all  artistic  attributes  of  a  screen  Icent  contributions.  The  year  following  there 
painting  of  Korin  or  Motonobu  to,  say,  the  was  acquired  the  splendid  Morse  collection 
canvases  of  the  nineteenth-century  German  of  Japanese  pottery,  of  48,11  specimens, 
and  English  schools,  which  linger  in  many  mu-  gathered  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse  of 
seums  and  private  collections;  so  prevalent  Salem,  sometime  occupant  of  the  chair  of 
the  Impression  among  enthusiasts  that  pos-  zoology  at  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo, 
terity  will  rank  the  greatest  Japanese  masters  These  potteries  constitute  a  unique  record 
as  co-equals  of  those  of  the  Renaissance;  so  of  the  fictile  arts  of  Japan,  one  comparable 
sure,  in  brief,  is  the  intelligent  public  of  the  only  to  certain  collections  of  European  cera- 
right  of  the  Japanese  to  be  regarded  as  a  mics  in  British  and  continental  museums. 
wonderfully  artistic  people  that  it  provokes  In  the  late  nineties,  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross, 
amusement  to  note  evidence  of  the  Oriental  who  has  since  become  a  foremost  contributor, 
collections' having  come  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  gave  ten  paintings  from  a  celebrated  set 
museum's  back  door.     Twenty   years  ago  of  500  of  the  doings  of  "Rakan,"  formerly  in 
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the  ttmplc  of  DaitokuKi.  Since  then  Mrs, 
W.  Scott  Fitz  and  others  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  ihc  museum  to  purchase  valuable 
Oriental  works.  Mr.  Okakura's  advent  in 
1905  dispelled  any  lingering  disposition  to 
apologize  for  the  Japanese  Renius. 

Commensurately  with  its  now  conceded 
importance,  the  far  Eastern  department  has 
been  placed  in  the  southerly  of  the  two  pro- 
jecting pavilions  of  the  new  museum  build- 
ing on  Huntington  Avenue,  to  which  the 
collections  were  moved  in  1Q09.  Without 
straining  for  picturesque  effect  the  architect 
has  created  in  the  galleries  a  suggestive  sem- 


blance of  the  national  architectural  back- 
ground of  wood,  plaster,and  rice  paper.  Thf 
covered  court  in  the  center  of  the  pa\-ilion, 
extending  to  the  roof,  is  devotedon  the  ground 
floor  to  a  Japanese  garden,  with  gold-fish 
ponds,  stone  lanterns,  wood  carvings  and.  at 
the  further  end,  several  sculptured  divini- 
ties complacently  surveying  the  enclosure. 
Around  the  courtyard  on  the  level  of  tht 
second  or  main  floor  of  the  museum  runs 
a  Japanese  gallery,  with  ancient  wood  can- 
ings  set  into  the  balustrade,  some  of  the 
finest  kakemono  in  the  wall  spaces  between 
columniations  and  with  seven  great  car\-ed 
deities  on  the  side  opposite  the  staircase. 
which  in  its  turn  is  adorned  with  slatuar}' 
and  ramma  from  temples  and  palaces. 
Around  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of 
the  courtyard  extend  in  connected  series 
the  various  exhibition  and  study  rooms  of 
the  department.  Of  these  the  most  impres- 
sive is  a  dim  Buddha  room,  creepy  with  the 
vital  presence  of  a  score  or  more  of  large 
wooden  statues,  many  of  them  of  the  Heian 
period,  the  golden  age  of  Japanese  sculpture. 

The  approach  of  most  visitors  to  the  de- 
partment is  on  the  main  floor  through  a 
corridor  known  as  the  Chinese  gallery  and 
containing  Mr.  Macomber's  rich  collection 
of  Chinese  potteries  of  the  Han  and  subse- 
quent dynasties.  In  the  first  gallery  are 
recently  exhumed  stone  sculptures  from  cen- 
tral China,  some  of  these  so  delicately  beauti- 
ful as  to  recall  Hellenistic  Greek  workmanship: 
thence  each  room  has  its  appropriate  exhibits, 
always  with  avoidance  of  that  overcrowding 
which  the  older  artists  of  Japan  and  the 
modern  museologlsts  unite  in  regarding  as 
an  artistic  high  crime.  Comparatively  few 
things  are  exhibited  at  a  time;  the  remainder 
are  reserved  in  "study  rooms." 

That  Japanese  sculpture  is  still  so  un- 
familiar as  to  look  queer  to  most  Occidentals 
detracts,  of  course,  in  no  wise  from  the  value 
of  the  statuary  at  Boston.  The  sense  of 
oddity  wears  off  presently.  The  race  that 
produced  the  exquisite  Kano  paintings  was 
not  inept  in  the  use  of  the  mallet  and  chisel. 
The  development  of  a  highly  expressive 
sculptural  art  from  the  conventionalized  man- 
ner introduced  by  Korean  craftsmen  in  the 
sixth  century,  through  the  graceful,  delicate 
workmanship  of  the  Nara  period,  and  on  lo 
the  florid,  over-ornate,  and  ultra-sensational 
temple  statuary  of  the  late  Tokugawa  era, 
is  henceforth  revealed  to  those  Americans 
who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
such  works  in  the  temples  for  which  they  were 
intended. 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  COLLEGE  THE  BRITISH  HAVE  BUILT  AT  DACCA 

u  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  Bengal,  and  no*  is  tbe  hradquarlen  of  the  English  Lieutenant 


WHAT  THE    BRITISH    HAVE   DONE 
FOR   INDIA 

BY  SAINT   NIHAL   SINGH 

(Author  o(  "  Glimpses  of  the  Orient  To-day,"  "  Essays  on  India,"  "  Messages  of  UpliCl  for  India  ") 

A  PART  from  the  Oriental  magnificence  bered,  various  Moslem  viceroys  established 
^^  which,  at  the  extravagant  expenditure  themselves  as  rulers,  the  Sikhs  arose  in  the 
(rf  over  $10,000,000  by  the  British-Indian  northwest  and  the  Marathas  in  the  south, 
Government  and  the  Maharajas,  gave  hither-  and  plucked  many  gorgeous  plumes  from  the 
to  unexcelled  resplendency  to  the  pageant  Mogul  peacock,  while  the  Portuguese,  French 
held  at  Delhi — Hindustan's  old  capital — on  and  English  each  strove  to  secure,  and 
December  12,  to  hear  his  Majesty  George  V,  succeeded  in  gaining,  sovereignty  over  re- 
King  of  England,  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  stricted  areas.  Rivalries  in  the  camps  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  there  is  a  significance  at-  foreigners,  aided  and  abetted  by  native  kings, 
tacbed  to  the  assemblage  which  is  bound  to  led  to  bloody  conflicts  extending  over  decades, 
appc^  even  to  those  who  hate  barbaric  pomp  which,  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
and  splendor,  but  are  interested  in  tatiing  tury,  ended  in  Great  Britain  being  recog- 
stock  of  the  good  the  peninsula  has  deri\-ed,  nized  as  suzerain  over  the  whole  peninsula, 
directly  and  indirectly,  from  its  connection  But  in  1857,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  san- 
with  Great  Britain.  guinary  Sepoy  Mutiny,  the  British  Crown 

took  over  the  government  of  India  from  the 
THE  FIRST  EFFECTS  OF  BRITISH  RULE  "East-India  Company,"  the  country,  as  the 

result  of  this  struggle  for  supremacy,  was  rent 
In  order  to  make  such  a  sur\ey,  it  is  essen-  by  anarchy  which  jeopardized  life  and  prop- 
tjal,  for  evident  reasons,  to  form  a  clear  con-  erty,  disintegrated  industries,  impeded  trade 
cept  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  country  and  commerce,  suspended  social  amenities 
when  the  British  took  hold  of  it,  and  of  the  and  interfered  with  religious  obser\'ances.  It 
forces  that  had  brought  this  about.  After  is  from  this  morass  that  Great  Britain  has 
the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  it  will  be  remem-  sought  to  rescue  Hindustan. 
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clumsy  implements,  and  his 
antiquated  methods,  further 
aggravated  the  situation.  In 
addition,  for  the  &Tst  time  in 
its  liistory,  Hindustan  began 
to  see  its  money  drained  to  a 
fore^  country,  for  the  pay 
of  Englishmen  who  never  had 
been  outside  of  London,  tor 
the  pensions  of  retired 
Britishers  who  had  worked  in 
the  peninsula,  for  the  stores 
the  British-Indian  Govern- 
ment brought  from  "home," 
and  on  account  of  the  trade 
balance  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  due  to  its  ability  to 
make  and  unmake  Indian 
tariffs,  to  exploit  motive  pow- 
er, and  to  its  altogether  supe- 
rior commercial  acumen. 
Thus  all  factors  combined  to  reduce  the  chemistry,  obtain  a  theoretical  and  practical 
economic  stability  of  the  land  of  Ind  to  knowledge  of  the  various  trades  carried  on 
its  lowest  ebb.  under  modern  conditions,  with  steam  and 

electricity,  and  learn  how  commerce  is  con- 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION  ducted  by  the  most  advanced  nations.    In- 

dian philanthropists  and  industrialists  them- 
However,  during  the  last  four  or  five  dec-  selves  have  started  technological  schools,  and 
ades,  India  has  been  gathering  together  its  sent  promising  young  men  to  Japan,  the 
industrial  forces  to  fight  foreign  competition.  United  Stales,  and  Europe,  for  training. 
The  Government  has  established  a  few  tech-  Hoardings  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth 
nical  institutions,  and  sent  native  students  where  they  had  been  buried  for  safety,  and 
to   Europe  and   America   to  learn   applied  invested  in  joint  stock  companies,  which  are 


GIRLS  MAKING  LACE  AT  KUSHPUB.  A  TOWN  POPULATED  BY  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS 

IViidei  thr  direction  of  on«  of  Ihc  Catholic  sistrn) 
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NORTHWESTERN  INDIA  AS  IT  WAS  TWENTV-nVE  YEARS  AGO 

it  fertile.  It  had  a  lev  icBtteied  paufaes  of  buihea.  Mid  could  ill  nipiKnt  a  tev  Janglis— barbaiiwiB— who  lived  by  cattle 
breeding  and  neoiing.  The  men  seen  in  the  photograph  are  aofne  ot  theic  primitive  people  who  are  fMt  beccoiins 
civiliud) 

setting  up  modern  factories,  organized  on  the  same  direction,  creating  a  sentiment  that  is 

Western   plan,   fitted  with  up-to-date  ma-  erecting  an  invisible  tariff  wait, 
chinery.     Hundreds  of  such  enterprises  have 

already  been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  new  farming  methods 
country,  and  are  producing  cotton,  silk,  and 

wool  cloth,  pencils,  porcelain,  pottery,  glass,  Agriculture  also  is  benefiting  from  this  gen- 
leather  goods,  matches,  cigars,  cigarettes,  eral  stimulus.  Young  men  have  entered 
pens,  buttons,  umbrellas,  celluloid  and  cellu-  schools  established  by  the  Government  for 
ioid  articles,  felt  hats,  pharmaceutical  prod-  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  in 
ucts,  camphor,  printing  inks,  soaps,  candles,  scientific  agronomy,  or  have  gone  abroad  at 
and  essential  oils:  scores  of  others  are  now  the  expense  of  the  administration  or  private 
in  course  of  construction,  one  of  the  most  philanthropists,  or  on  their  own  responsi- 
notable  being  the  Tata  Iron  Foundry,  which  bility,  to  study  twentieth  century  farming 
will  be  as  large  as  any  in  the  United  States,  and  farm  industries.  The  British -Indian 
Most  of  these  ventures  are  financed,  super-  Government  and  Native  States  alike  maintain 
\-ised,  managed,  and  manned  by  Indians,  experimental  farms,  which  demonstrate  scien- 
Some  natives,  by  distinguishing  themselves  tific  methods  and  issue  literature  to  induce 
through  their  mechanical  inventions,  scien-  the  simple  farmer-folk  to  give  up  the  ancient, 
tific  research,  and  the  commercial  exploita-  and  adopt  better  ways  of  doing  their  work, 
tion  of  chemical  secrets,  are  adding  to  their  The  revival  of  the  old  and  the  introduction 
own  and  their  people's  prosperity.  of  new  industries,  by  reducing  the  undue 

pressure  on  the  soil,   and,  in   some  cases, 

REVIVAL  OF  NATIVE  CRAFTS  Occasioning  shortage  of  agricultural  labor, 

have  added  to  the  tendency  to  employ  chilled 

Simultaneously,  enterprising  Hindus  and  steel  plows,  modern  rollers  and  harrows,  reap- 

Mohammedans  are  making  an  effort  to  give  ers,  winnowers,  steam  threshers,  fodder  cut- 

an  impetus  to  the  hand  industries  by  replac-  ters,  and  other  tools  such  as  are  used  by 

ing  cumbersome  tools  with  improved  hand  American  farmers, 

looms  and  other  hand  machinery.  The  revival  The  British  have  shown  great  enterprise 

of  the  cult  of  handicrafts  in  the  Occident  is  in  building  irrigation  systems  in  Hindustan 

having  a  reflex  action  in  India  and  is  resur-  to  insure  that  the  land  already  under  cultiva- 

recting  the  old  traditions  of  the  indigenous  tion  shall  receive  sufficient  water  when  the 

arts  and   crafts.     The   new  patriotic  spirit,  fickle  monsoon   is  stingy  in   sending  down 

which  is  coming  to  be  the  most  distinguishing  showers,  and  to  make  the  desert  fertile,  so 

note  of  new  Hindustan,  is  tending  in  the  that  population  may  be  more  evenly  distrib- 


WHAT  THE  BRITISH  HAVE  DONE  FOR  INDIA 


A  MODERN   REAPER   AT  WORK  ON   A  FARM   IN   LYALLPUR 

(This  ponioo  al  Ibt  Punjab  Cjinal  Col«ues  twmly-fivt  feara  ago  was  a  dMert.  but  to-day  has  become  a  world  gtanaiy. 

uted  throughout  the  country.  More  than  stay  in  India,  to  lay  foundation  stones  for  a 
25,000,000  acres,  including  6,000,000  acres  of  Hindu  university  at  Benares,  and  a  Moham- 
waste  land  in  northwestern  India  which,  dur-  medan  university  at  AHgarh.  Government 
ing  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  con-  colleges  and  high  schools  abound  everywhere 
verted  into  a  world  granary,  are  protected  by  in  Hindustan,  and  already  there  is  a  grammar 
canals- — to  be  sure,  not  enough  for  a  country  school  in  one  village  out  of  every  five, 
of  over  1,000,000  square  miles,  but  a  good  The  people  themselves  have  started  and 
record  for  less  than  sixty  years'  work.  are  maintaining  hundreds  of  primary  schools 

and  a  score  or  more  of  academies,  some  of 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  which  rcceive  subsidies  from  the  administra- 

tion, while  others  are  absolutely  independent 
Great  Britain's  accomplishment  in  stimu-  of  grants-in-aid.  Both  the  rulers  of  the  land 
laling  the  Indian  intellect  is  equally  note-  and  private  individuals  conduct  a  large  num- 
worthy.  The  Hindus  possess  a  philosophical  ber  of  schools  and  colleges  exclusively  for 
mind.  In  the  old  days,  when  Europe  was  girls,  which  ser\-e  a  useful  end  by  bringing  the 
peopled  with  savages,  they  had  famous  uni-  light  of  emancipation  to  thousands  of  native 
\-ersities  at  Benares,  Bijaynagar,  and  Nadea,  women,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  carrying  it  on 
where  religion,  grammar,  logic,  and  moral  to  their  less  fortunate  sisters.  Of  course,  as 
philosophy  were  taught.  The  Mohammedans  yet  only  a  small  minority  of  Indians  have 
likennse  prized  learning,  and  many  of  the  become  literate,  and  to-day  the  larger  per- 
Mogul  Emperors  prided  themselves  as  much  centage  of  boys  and  girls  of  school-going  age 
upon  their  skill  at  versification,  bon  mot,  and  are  not  attending  institutions  of  learning;  but 
argument,  as  upon  their  vast  empire.  How-  none  the  less  a  great  impetus  has  been  given 
ever,  at  the  time  when  the  Moslems  yielded  to  the  campaign  to  rid  fiindustan  of  its  igno- 
thcir  throne  to  the  English,  no  systematic  ranee  and  consequent  superstition.  The 
teaching  was  being  done  in  any  part  of  India.  British  so  far  have  not  seen  their  way  clear 
Brafunins  belonging  to  the  Hindu  temples  and  to  make  elementary  education  free  or  com- 
the  Moulvis  of  the  Mohammedan  mosques,  pulsory,  though  just  now  a  bill  has  been 
to  be  sure,  made  some  attempt  at  imparting  introduced  and  is  being  pushed  by  the  Indian 
knowledge,  but  they  were  feeble,  fitful,  and  members  of  India's  parliament — the  Supreme 
elementary  in  the  extreme.  The  British  Legislative  Council — to  introduce  these  fea- 
Govemment  of  India  has  established  univer-  tures  in  the  educational  system.  One  of  the 
siiics  at  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  Lahore,  Bom-  Maharajas,  Sayaji  Rao  III,  has  carried  out 
bay,  and  Madras,  and  is  planning  to  found  this  reform  in  his  State  of  Baroda,  while  the 
one  at  Rangoon.  The  Hindus  and  Moham-  rulers  of  Travancore,  Mysore,  Patiala,  and 
medans  themselves  are  raising  funds  with  the  a  few  other  native  States,  have  made  public 
intention  of  asking  King  George,  during  his  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  free. 


WHAT  THE  BRITISH  HAVE  DOXE  FOR  INDIA 


DOING  AWAY  WITH  VICIOUS 
CUSTOMS 

The  British,  being  foreign- 
ers, and  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  when  compared  with 
the  Indian  population— there 
are  less  than  300,000  Euro- 
pean men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  told,  among  300,- 
000,000  natives — for  patent 
reasons  have  not  dared  to  do 
much  to  interfere  directly 
\^■ith  the  social,  moral,  and 
religious  canons  of  the  people. 
Yet  with  the  cooperation  of 
progressive  Indians  they  have 
pas^  laws  to  abolish  sati — 
the  immolation  of  Hindu 
widows  on  their  husbands' 
funeral  pyres,  a  cruel  custom, 
e^xxialty  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ofttimes  relatives,  con- 
sidering it  cheaper  to  persuade 
or  force  the  hapless  women 
thus  to  kill  themselves  than 
to  support  them  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  egged  them  on 
to  commit  suicide  in  this 
orthodox  manner;  legalized 
widow  remarriage,  thus  deal- 
ing an  insidious  but  tremen- 
dously effective  blow  to  the 
Hindu  practice  of  enforcing 
widowhood;  made  matri- 
mony between  men  and 
women  professing  different  (Late  principal  oi 
religions  possible;  and 
fixed    the    age   of    consent. 

Indirectly,  the  English  have  inspired  the 
natives  to  set  about  reorganizing  their  social, 
moral,  and  religious  systems.  Indians  edu- 
cated in  the  modern  schools  and  colleges 
find  it  impossible  to  live  up  to  such  require- 
ments of  caste  as  the  practice  of  looking  upon 
more  than  60,000,000  of  their  confreres  as 
"  untouchable,"  and  treating  them  worse  than 
dogs;  refusing  to  break  bread  with  people  of 
other  clans  and  creeds  than  their  own;  re- 
fraining from  going  abroad  for  material  bet- 
terment or  pleasure;  abstaining  from  marrying 
outside  the  extremely  restricted  area  pre- 
scribed for  them;  or  compelling  widows  to 
remain  single  without  insisting  upon  com- 
pulsory "widowerhood."  Their  education 
makes  them  recognize  the  baneful ness  of  ex- 
tremely early  wedlock  and  its  consequent  evil, 
immature  motherhood.  They  therefore, 
singly  and  collectively,  during  the  last  fifty 


SARAIJ^  DEVI  C 


years,  have  increasingly  urged  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  along  saner,  more  modern,  and 
civilized  lines.  Organizations  have  been 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
effect  these  reforms,  and  the  propaganda  is 
yearly  enlisting  the  enthusiasm  of  a  con- 
stantly growing  number  of  men  and  women. 
In  more  than  one  metropolis  to-day  institu- 
tions are  to  be  found  where  members  of  the 
fair  sex,  many  of  them  widows,  are  being 
trained  to  be  sisters  of  mercy,  to  aid  and 
instruct  the  poor  and  neglected. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  Western 
education  has  been  the  revitalizing  of  Hindu- 
ism and  Islam.  Dissenting  faiths,  such  as 
the  Brahmo  Samaj,  the  Arya  Samaj,  and 
Theosophy  have  sprung  up,  Sikhism  has  been 
revived,  and  Mohammedanism  inspired  to 
purge  itself  of  many  hindering  accretions. 
These  religious  bodies  are  exerting  their  whole 
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influence  to  divert  the  people  from  the  mere 
mumbling  of  meaningless  prayers,  to  endeav- 
oring to  build  up  a  good  moral  character. 
Monogamy  is  making  a  great  headway 
among  both  Hindus  and  Moslems,  and  they 
are  trying  to  give  a  more  equitable  status  to 
their  women. 

POLITICAL  IDEALS 

It  is  only  natural  that  modern  education 
should  develop  political  aspirations  in  the 
Indians.  They  desire  to  see  their  country 
governed  by  native  agency  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  in  vogue  in  Occidental 
lands.  However,  the  bulk  of  them  realize 
that,  at  the  present  stage  of  India's  evolution, 
a  popular  administration  is  not  possible,  and 
they  therefore  do  not  press  England  to  im- 
mediately leave  its  Oriental  dependency  to 
its  fate,  but  agitate  for  the  granting  of  self 
government  to  the  people  as  literacy  ad- 
vances among  them.  There  is  a  small 
majority,  to  be  sure,  which  is  eager  to  see 
Hindustan  absolutely  and  at  once  freed  from 
British  leading-strings,  and  the  extremists 
among  them  even  go  to  the  length  of 
occasionally  throwing  bombs  and  firing  re- 
volvers at  oflScials,  and  advocating  a  com- 
plete boycott  of  English  men  and  goods. 
But  the  number  of  impatient  idealists  and 
anarchists  is  small  compared  with  the  great 
moderate  majority.  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  demands  of  Young  India,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  people  have  pro- 
gressed materially  and  intellectually  during 
the  last  half-century.  Great  Britain  has  con- 
ceded to  the  natives  a  limited  voice  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  country;  and 
every  year  sees  more  of  the  important  govern- 
mental posts  being  given  to  them. 

Similar  improvement  is  going  on  in  the 
native  States,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  British  India,  being  ruled  by  Indian 
princes  who,  though  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  advice  of  the  paramount  power  in 
carrying  on  their  government,  yet  are  practi- 
cally the  masters  of  all  they  survey.  Many 
of  the  Maharajas,  as  has  been  observed,  have 
shown  great  enthusiasm  in  affording  excellent 
educational  facilities  for  their  subjects,  and 
the  enlightened  rulers  of  Mysore  and  Travan- 
core  have  conceded  important  legislative 
rights  to  their  people.  Whereas  in  the  old 
days,  the  princes  used  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  being  the  most  extravagant  in  jewels,  and 
dress,  and  capricious  pleasure,  now  the  more 


progressive  among  them  are  running  a  race 
to  provide  stable  administrations.  Without 
undue  pressure  from  the  outside,  here  and 
there  these  potentates  are  bringing  to  an  end 
the  policy  of  their  forefathers,  who  looked 
upon  all  state  revenue  as  belonging  to  their 
privy  purse,  and  are  voluntarily  limiting  their 
expenditures.  The  native  rulers  attempt  to 
emulate  the  example  of  British  India,  while 
the  alien  administrators  try  to  outstrip  the 
Maharajas  in  introducing  advanced  measures. 
A  healthy  rivalry  thus  exists  between  the  two, 
and  steadily  is  increasing  as  time  rolls  on, 
portending  the  present  and  future  well-being 
of  the  whole  of  the  land. 

The  British  do  not  take  the  stand  that  they 
have  perfected  the  government  of  India  to  a 
point  where  it  cannot  be  improved — the 
educated  Indians  would  not  permit  them  to 
harbor  such  a  thought  for  a  moment,  even 
if  they  were  inclined  to  do  so.  A  public  plat- 
form and  press  have  gradually  been  estab- 
lished which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Indian 
members  of  the  Supreme  and  Provincial 
Legislative  Councils,  keep  the  officials  strung 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency  and 
watchfulness.  Journalistic  and  oratorical 
gad-flies  keep  stinging  the  natives,  also,  to 
do  all  they  can  to  hurry  along  the  intellect- 
ual, social,  moral,  and  spiritual  evolution  of 
the  country. 

Consequently  India  in  191 1  is  not  only  in 
every  respect  incomparably  better  than  it 
was  when  the  British  entered  it  as  traders, 
or  when  their  sovereign  took  hold  of  the 
reins  of  its  government,  but  it  actually  is  on 
the  high  road  of  progress,  and  is  making 
giant  strides,  despite  the  fact  that  the  inertia 
of  centuries  and  the  wrangling  of  warring 
races  and  creeds  flag  its  energies.  Impor- 
tant as  it  is  that  the  English  have  established 
peace,  built  schools,  provided  transportation 
and  communication  facilities,  modernized  old 
irrigation  canals  and  constructed  new  ones, 
codified,  revised,  and  improved  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  introduced  other  features  of  a 
humane  government,  they  have  done  even 
greater  good  in  kicking  the  natives  out  of 
their  lethargy  of  ages,  and  inspiring  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  people  to  settle  their  quar- 
rels of  the  past,  bury  the  hatchet,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  self-improvement.  In  the 
long  run,  self-help  is  the  best  aid,  and  the 
British,  havdng  been  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  Indians  with  the  desire  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  have  performed  the  most  in- 
valuable service  for  Hindustan. 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  POTASH  ROCK— STONE  MOUhTTAIN.  CEORCEA 

musEruilcdomeiscalcuUledbr  Mr.  Plulcn  of  Che  United  Statei  CeoloKical  Survey  tocontain  Ji.ooo.Doo  tone  of  potub. 
Then  ur  thouunda  of  each  mouauiiu.  dot  the  potuh,  ac  the  prcMnt  attiae  gf  identific  invstigition,  is  uiuvailable) 

THE    POTASH   SEARCH    IN   AMERICA 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL 

(United  States  Geological  Survcj') 

1  AST  year  American  fanners  bought  from  fact  we  must  either  purchase  potash  or  pro- 
Germany  about$i5,ooo,ooo  worth  of  pot-  duce  it,  since  potash  is  an  absolutely  essen- 
a^  salts.  In  1910  we  bought  $12,000,000  tial  constituent  of  any  complete  fertilizer, 
worth;  in  1900,  about  $4,000,000  worth.  The  period  of  virgin  soil  requiring  no  fertili- 
During  these  twelve  years  we  spent  for  pot-  zer,  and  of  a  wood-ashes'  supply,  has  gone 
ash$75,ooo,ooo,andduringthecomingtwelve  by  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  becoming 
years,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  con-  more  and  more  generally  necessary  to  apply 
sumption,  we  shall  spend  $425,000,000  more,  potash  salts  in  common  agricultural  practice. 
While  this  possible  increased  demand  for  pot-  Without  potash  in  the  soil  no  plant  can  grow, 
ash  is  enormous  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  much  less  thrive  and  reproduce  itself. 
We  arc  really  just  beginning  to  recognize  The  German  potash  controversy  of  last 
widely  the  great  value  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer  year  called  attention  to  our  dependence  upon 
and  its  capacity  for  doubling  the  agricultural  Germany's  world  supply  of  potash  salts,  and 
yield  of  many  broad  areas.  The  possibilities  vigorous  measures  were  at  once  instituted  to 
ofitsusein  the  United  States  are  almost  limit-  find  an  American  supply.  In  the  internal  ion- 
less,  Xor  would  such  an  increase  be  phe-  al  dispute  German  diplomacy,  or  rather  arro- 
twmenal  in  the  history  of  our  mineral  devel-  gance,  beat  us  hands  down.  The  Germans 
opment.  Our  consumption  of  some  other  dictated  their  terms  and  we  accepted  them, 
minerals  has  increased  in  an  even  more  perforce,  because  they  held  trump  cards — 
spectacular  manner — coal,  for  instance.  The  namely,  a  real  world's  monopoly  of  supply; 
difference  is  that  we  are  importing  all  this  yet,  after  all,  was  the  German  course  really  a 
potash,  and  it  goes  against  the  American  grain  diplomatic  one?  German  authorities  are 
to  send  abroad  our  good  money  for  a  raw  beginning  to  question  it,  and  to  note  with 
material,  especially  a  mineral.  For  we  pride  concern  the  activity  and  determination  to 
ourselves  on  being  by  far  the  greatest  mineral  find  potash  in  America,  success  in  which 
producers  of  the  world.  will  of  course  cut  off  an  opulent  market  for 
It  is  well  worth  while,  therefore,  to  find  the  German  product.  Americans  are  recog- 
an  .\inerican  supply  of  potash.   As  a  matter  of  nized  as  always  loath  to  pass  under  the  yoke, 
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and  the  potash  policy  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  now  being  freely  criticized  even  in  the 
German  press  itself. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great 
Prussian  potash  salt  deposits  are  about  as 
nearly  inexhaustible  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
sider a  mineral  resource;  American  farmers 
were  complacently  sending  their  millions 
abroad  each  year  for  these  salts,  and  if  the 
country  had  not  been  stirred  from  shore  to 
shore  by  the  particularly  odious  exactions 
of]  the  foreign  potash  syndicate  the  United 
States  would  doubtless  have  gone  on  indef- 
initely pouring  its  gold  into  Germany  in 
exchange  for  potash.  But  a  sleeping  giant 
has  been  aroused,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Old  World  diplomacy,  so  called,  has 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  tgg.  The  search  for 
American  potash  is  in  progress  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  no  golden  Eldorado  ever  held  out 
better  prospects  for  success.  Moreover,  when 
the  find  is  made  it  will  be  a  bigger  discovery 
and  of  more  economic  importance  to  the 
nation  than  the  greatest  gold  camp  in  the 
history  of  treasure  hunting. 

AMERICA  HAS  A  GREAT  POTENTIAL  POTASH 

SUPPLY 

A  most  singular  fact  it  is  that  with  potash 
one  of  the  commonest  of  minerals  there  should 
be  only  one  commercial  source — namely,  the 
Stassfurt  deposits  of  Germany.  The  United 
States,  the  richest  mineral  belt  in  the  world, 
has,  however,  no  lack  of  potash.  She  has 
countless  millions  of  tons  of  it — entire  moun- 
tain ranges  of  potash-bearing  rock,  well  dis- 
tributed over  tiie  United  States;  but  seem- 
ingly as  a  test  of  man's  ingenuity.  Nature  has 
tightly  locked  it  up  against  human  use.  Even 
as  the  ship)-wrecked  mariner  exclaims, "  Water, 
water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink!'' 
so  the  American  farmer,  surroimded  on  every 
side  by  ridges  and  cliflFs  of  potash  rock,  may 
echo,  "Potash,  potash  everywhere,  but  not 
a  pound  to  use!"  In  short,  the  enormous 
quantities  of  potash  contained  in  the  gran- 
ites and  feldspars  are  insoluble  and  unavaila- 
ble as  a  plant  food,  and  no  cheap  process  of 
extraction  has  yet  been  devised. 

SEARCH  FOR  THE  POTASH  SALTS 

Rocks,  then,  are  one  source  of  potash: 
another  and  very  likely  one  is  deposits  of 
soluble  salts  in  the  arid  West,  similar  to  those 
of  Germany.  A  year  ago  Congress  appro- 
priated $20,000,  which  became  available  on 
July  I,  to  enable  the  United  States  Geologi- 


cal Survey  to  search  for  such  potash  deposits, 
and  work  is  being  pushed  along  this  line,  deep- 
drilling  operations  now  being  under  way  in  the 
desert  regions  of  Nevada.  The  source  of  all 
potash  salt  deposits  is  ocean  water  and  teach- 
ings from  rocks,  and  since  the  West  was  in  an 
early  geologic  age  covered  by  the  primal  ocean, 
and  it  is  known  that  in  the  succeeding  up- 
heavals of  the  continent  many  vast  inland 
seas  were  formed  which  later  dried  up,  it  is 
deduced  that  there  were  left  enormous  de- 
posits of  salt  and  potash. 

Study  of  the  Great  Basin  desert  region  by 
Geologist  H.  S.  Gale  revealed  this  as  the  most 
promising  area  for  the  first  drilling  operations. 
This  conclusion  was  based  largely  on  the 
early  geologic  work  of  G.  K.  Gilbert  and  I.  C. 
Russell,  who,  in  Geological  Survey  Mono- 
graphs I  and  XI,  describe  in  scientific  detail 
the  origin  and  structure  of  the  prehistoric 
Lakes  Bonneville  and  Lahontan.  These 
ancient  lakes  were,  in  a  former  geologic  age, 
enormous  bodies  of  water,  many  times  the 
area  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Mr.  Gale  states 
that  no  more  convincing  reason  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  belief  that  immense  quantities 
of  saline  material  must  be  included  in  the 
strata  underlying  the  desert  sinks  of  the  Great 
Basin  than  that  set  forth  in  the  philosophic 
writings  of  these  eminent  geologists,  repre- 
senting field  investigations  in  the  early  eigh- 
ties. From  the  study  of  these  reports  with 
their  excellent  geologic  maps,  coupled  with 
field  examinations  by  Mr.  Gale,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  most  promising  test  of  the 
hypothesis  of  possible  buried  salines  in  con- 
centrated form  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
low  portions  of  either  the  Lahontan  or  the 
Bonneville  basin. 


DEEP  DRILLING  IN  THE  "GREAT  BASIN " 


The  Lahontan  basin  was  chosen  because 
that  lake  is  known  to  have  never  overflowed, 
and  a  site  was  selected  near  Fallon,  Nevada. 
A  drilling  outfit  was  therefore  shipped  from 
Pittsburgh,  operations  were  begxm  on  Octo- 
ber I  with  a  twelve-inch  drill  hole,  and  on  De- 
cember I  a  depth  of  380  feet  had  been  reached. 
The  discovery  of  such  saline  deposits,  though 
its  likelihood  is  supported  by  the  best  geolo- 
gic information  of  to-day,  Mr.  Gale  states 
conservatively,  should  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  possibility  rather  than  a  probability. 

The  value  of  this  possibility  has  of  course 
been  carefully  considered  and  it  is  believed 
that  as  a  public  enterprise,  at  least,  a  rea- 
sonable test  is  not  only  justified  but  highly 
desirable.    In  a  word,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
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Geological  Survey  to  locate  one  or  more  pot-  with  high  potash  content,  which  may  be 
ash  beds,  for  the  conditions  are  believed  to  more  readily  reduced  than  the  feldspars,  are 
be  distinctly  favorable.  It  may  be  remarked  being  investigated.  Among  those  mentioned 
in  this  connection  that  the  German  Govern-  by  the  Geological  Survey  are  the  alunites 
ment  spent  five  years  in  sinking  the  shaft  and  the  rhyohtes  and  especially  the  leucite 
near  Stassfurt  which  resulted  in  a  discovery  rocks  of  Wyoming,  which  contain  as  much 
the  \'alue  of  whose  ultimate  product  can  be  potash  as  the  German  kainite  salt  which  is 
estimated  only  in  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  These  leucite 
somewhat  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  deposits  have  been  described  by  the  Sur\'ey 
for  an  object  of  such  undoubted  and  urgent  geologist  as  a  volcanic  capping,  covering  an 
importance  Congress  did  not  at  once  appro-  area  of  about  ten  square  miles  to  a  depth  of 
priate  enough  money  to  provide  for  a  dozen  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet.  Analyses  of 
drilling  parties  throughout  the  West  instead  this  rock  show  it  to  contain  from  q  to  12  per 
of  for  one.  cent,  of  potash,  so  that  with  a  cheap  method 

of  extcaction  this  single  small  area  should 

CHEMISTRY    MAY    SOLVE   THE   PROBLEM        yield  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  pure 
potash  salts.    Upon  this  problem  of  the  ex- 

Another  appropriation  of  $12,500  was  made  traction  of  potash  from  rocks  the  Department 
by  Congress  to  the  Department  of  Agri-  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  many  private  inves- 
culture,  and  investigations  of  a  chemical  tigators,  have  been  hard  at  work.  Several 
nature  have  been  carried  on  by  that  depart-  scores  of  processes  have  already  been  pat- 
ment  in  the  hope  of  developing  some  practical  ented,  most  of  which  are  plainly  impossible, 
process  for  extracting  potash  from  the  feld-  but  some  may  prove  out  to  be  commercially 
spars  and  other  rocks  as  abo\'e  noted.  Much  feasible,  while  at  least  two  are  believed  to 
of  the  common  granite,  for  instance,  contains  be  all  but  assured  successes. 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  many  of  the 

feld^iars  contain  as  high  as  8,  10,  or  t2  per  schfues  to  fleece  the  public 

cent,  of  potash  (KjO).    The  feldspars,  it  may 

be  mentioned,  constitute  over  50  per  cent.  With  the  general  interest  aroused  over  the 
of  all  rocks.  These  would  make  a  satisfactory  possibilities  of  new  discoveries  there  has 
high-grade  potash  fertilizer  for  all  practical  come  the  usual  number  of  schemes  to  fleece 
purposes,  with  an  exhaustless  supply,  except  the  public.  Thus  a  syndicate  was  recently 
that  as  stated  the  potash  content  of  rocks  is  heralded  in  an  Eastern  Slate  as  having  ac- 
not  readily  soluble,  and  there  is  no  known  quired  a  large  area  of  land  containing  im- 
rheap  method  of  extracting  it.    Other  rocks  mense  deposits  of  "potash  ore"  running  24 
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per  cent,  pure  potash.  It  was  stated  that 
a  $io,cxx>,ocx5  corporation  had  been  formed  to 
supply  the  nation  with  potash,  and  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  public  to  secure  a 
limited  amount  of  the  stock.  Most  fortu- 
nately for  the  public  the  Geological  Survey 
had  examined  the  area  in  question  several 
years  ago  and  had  published  a  report  on  it. 
The  Director  of  the  Survey  immediately 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  while  the 
dep)osits  of  rock  in  question  contained  a  fair 
percentage  of  potash — 8  or  lo  per  cent. — it 
was  of  an  insoluble  nature,  and  therefore  the 
so-called  "ore,**  as  a  source  of  potash  under 
any  present  known  conunercial  process  of 
extraction,  was  worthless.  The  Survey  re- 
port describing  this  deposit  also  described 
about  seventy-five  other  similar  deposits. 

Another  line  of  investigation  of  a  potash 
supply  and  one  which  holds  out  much  promise 
of  success  is  in  the  use  of  the  ocean  flora,  the 
seaweeds  as  they  are  called,  although  should 
seaweeds  provide  a  plentiful  source  of  potash 
the  term  would  quickly  become,  if  indeed  it 
is  not  already,  a  misnomer,  since  an  accepted 
definition  of  a  weed  is  a  plant  whose  virtues 
yet  remain  undiscovered. 

SEAWEED    A    RICH    SOURCE    of   POTASH 

In  a  bulletin  on  potash  by  W.  C.  Phalen, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  February,  191 1,  reference  was  made  to 
the  giant  kelps  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a 
possible  practical  source  of  potash,  based  on 
some  exhaustive  experiments  and  analyses 
made  of  several  varieties  of  these  huge  sea- 
weeds, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  busily  investigating  the  practica- 
bility of  harvesting  the  annual  growths  of 
these  inexhaustible  ocean  meadows. 

Credit  for  the  discovery,  or  at  least  dis- 
cussion of  the  availability  of  these  seaweeds 
as  an  adequate  source  of  American  fertilizer, 
and  their  amazing  richness  in  soluble  potash 
seems  to  belong  to  David  M.  Balch,  S.B., 
who  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry^  in  1909,  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  growth  and  com- 
position of  the  "Giant  Kelps  of  California,*' 
suggesting  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  them 
as  an  ever  renewable  source  of  cheap  potash. 
It  is  this  plan  to  which  Geologist  Phalen 
briefly  refers.  Here  is  a  potash  supply  readily 
available  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  It  only 
remains  to  devise  a  plan  for  reaping  the  unique 
crop;  the  rest  of  the  process  is  simple,  for 
seaweed  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  from 
time  immemorial. 


The  ocean  is  a  vast  and  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  p)otash.  Held  in  a  dilute  solution, 
the  ocean's  potash  content,  figured  from  the 
"Data  of  Geochemistry"  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  would  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a  mine  of  solid  potash  salts  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  8000  feet  deep. 
It  would  cover  the  entire  United  States  to  a 
depth  of  approximately  100  feet.  It  is  quite 
impracticable  to  extract  commercially  the 
mere  trace. of  potash  from  sea  water,  yet 
the  seaweeds  eagerly  concentrate  it;  indeed 
in  this  respect  their  usefulness  to  noian  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  clover  family 
whose  roots  concentrate  the  free  nitrogen 
from  the  limitless  supply  of  our  atmosphere. 
Thus  it  only  remains  to  harvest  the  seaweeds 
as  we  do  the  clovers. 

BROAD  SEA  MEADOWS  OF  GIANT  KELPS 

Mr.  Balch  describes  three  species  of  giant 
seaweed  or  kelp  which  cover  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  seafloor  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  ranging  from  Mexico  up  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  plants  growing  in  a  single  season 
to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  forming  dense 
belts  or  groves,  covering  the  ocean's  surface 
in  many  places  with  broad  meadows  of  grace- 
ful foliage,  and  with  tissues  literally  gorged 
with  potash.  A  large  number  of  analyses, 
made  by  Balch  of  the  salts  secreted  by  these 
kelps,  show  a  potash  content  of  from  50  to 
over  70  per  cent. 

If  by  any  means  at  our  command,  says  Mr. 
Balch,  we  attempt  to  extract  the  dozen  ounces 
of  potash  contained  in  each  ton  of  sea  water, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  diflScult 
and  unremunerative  endeavor  which  we  can- 
not successfully  accomplish.  But  our  marine 
agencies  are  quietly  and  ceaselessly  accom- 
plishing this  task  for  our  advantage.  Each 
plant  of  the  giant  kelps  stores  up  yearly,  in 
addition  to  other  valuable  products,  most 
liberal  quantities  of  potash  of  a  remarkable 
purity  as  the  result  of  a  natural  process.  We 
have  but  to  gather  the  plant  and  utilize  its 
products.  If  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  do  so, 
the  plant,  having  reached  maturity,  decays, 
its  products  return  to  the  ocean,  are  taken 
up  by  its  successors  in  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  opportunity  is  ours  once  again.  Along 
our  coasts  are  growing  with  the  rapidity 
and  vigor  of  the  bamboo  countless  millions 
of  marine  plants,  each  of  which  may  store 
up  during  its  short  life  from  one  to  two  pounds 
of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  potassium. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  that  a  ton  of 
air-dried  kelp  in  addition  to  valuable  by- 
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products  can  be  depended 
on  for  a  minimum  yield  of 
500  {lounds  of  pure  potash 
salts  and  three  pounds  of 
iodine.  These  are  worth 
above  $20  in  the  markets, 
and  with  the  addition  of 
the  by-products  Mr.  Balch 
conservatively  places  the 
value  of  the  product  of  a 
ton  of  air-dried  kelp  at  $25. 
This  \alue  he  compares 
with  a  yield  of  $6  per  ton 
from  the  distillation  of 
wood,  which  is  cut,  split, 
stacked,  seasoned  for  a 
year,  and  then  transported 
to  thepiantfordistillation. 
The  harvesting  and  han- 
dling of  the  kelp,  according 
to  Mr.  Balch,  should  pre- 
sent no  great  difficulty.  A 
steam    scow    or     launch, 

manned    and    fitted     with  «ai.e«aP!™„,atgequami.,««poiasr.,™iM«™w»«r, 

labor-savingdevices,couldmovequicklyfrom  an  eternal  source  of  potash,  readily  available 
place  to  place,  cut  the  kelp,  draw  it  on  board,  as  a  fertilizer,  which  will  make  the  United 
carry  it  to  shore,  and  unload  cargo  at  a  mini-  States  entirely  independent  of  Germany. 
mum  cost.  The  next  Step  would  be  to  put  it  No  exact  statement  has  been  made  of  the 
into  condition  for  transportation.  Dried  by  tonnage  yield  per  acre,  but  it  would  seem 
wind  and  sunor  by  artificial  methods  to  apoint  proper  to  make  a  general  comparison  between 
where  the  weed  is  soft  and  pliable  a  ton  of  kelp  the  yield  of  an  acre  of  these  giant  seaweeds 
wouldbe  reduced,  he  states,  to  a  bale  of  about  and  that  of  some  rank-growing  terrestrial 
asopounds,inwhicbformitiseasily transport-  crop,  such  as  bamboo  or  banana  plants,  in 
able,  while  its  contents  will  keep  indefinitely,  which  a  yield  of  eighty  tons  per  acre  may  be 
The  subsequent  extraction  of  the  potash  and  considered  as  a  basis,  remembering,  however, 
by-products  presents  no  difficulties.  Itwould  that  the  giant  kelps  grow  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  Department  of  Agri-  in  height.  But  even  eighty  tons  of  green 
culture  is  following  at  least  one  solution  of  kelp  per  acre  would  yield  10,000  pounds  of 
the  {xitash  problem.  One  species  of  the  kelp,  pure  potash  salts  (KjO),  or  a  single  square 
Nereocystis  gigattlea,  grows  at  a  depth  of  mile,  if  all  the  kelp  could  be  harvested,  would 
from  sixty  to  120  feet.  Another  species  of  yield  3200  tonsofpotash, which, togetherwith 
nereocystis  flourishes  in  water  from  fifty  to  the  by-products,  would  be  worth  when  mar- 
sLxty  feet  in  depth,  in  patches  so  dense  as  to  keted  about  $300,000  annually.  The  process 
impede  navigation,  and  another  giant  kelp  would  be  costly,  but  there  would  seem  to  be 
abounds  from  Mexico  to  Alaska  and  from  a  large  margin  of  profit.  Secretary  Wilson 
Cape  Horn  north  almost  to  the  equator  at  a  himself  is  optimistic  in  the  belief  that  the 
depth  of  about  sixty  feet.  This  plant  attains  kelp  groves  of  the  California  coast  will  furnish 
great  bulk,  and  during  rough  weather  it  is  America  a  cheap  potash  supply  not  only  for 
often  stranded  in  vast  quantities,  entire  plants  present  needs  but  for  any  reasonable  in- 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  in  weight  strewing  creased  consumption  which  can  now  be  fore- 
the  beaches.  E.xperts  of  the  Department  of  seen.  During  the  summer  the  agricultural 
Agriculture  have  been  investigating  these  experts  mapped  about  100  square  miles  of 
kelp  fields  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  are  now  kelp  fields,  and  the  Secretary  states  that  this 
considering  the  practical  proposition  of  annu-  area  alone  "should  yield  1,000,000  tons  of 
ally  harvesting  the  crop.  They  have  made  a  potassium  chloride,  equivalent  to  630,000 
sort  of  survey,  during  the  past  year,  of  about  tons  of  potash  (KjO)  annually,  worth  at 
100  square  miles  of  these  kelp  groves,  and  least  $35,000,000,"  which  is  considerably 
Secretary  Wilson  expresses  the  greatest  con-  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  present 
fidence  that  the  American  people  have  here  importation  of  potash  salts  from  Germany. 
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PHILIPPINE  TRADE  TO-DAY 

BY  CHARLES  B.   ELLIOTT 

(Commissioner  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police  of  the  Philippine  Islands) 


TpWO  years  ago  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  wiUi  certain  limitations,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  vivifying  effect  upon  the  com- 
mercial community  and  the  general  business 
situation  was  immediate.  It  seemed  to  the 
merchants  that  the  dead  weight  of  adverse 
conditions  under  which  they  had  been  labor- 
ing was  about  to  be  removed. .  The  sky  began 
to  brighten.  The  old  listlessness  disappeared 
and  a  better  spirit  prevailed.  The  people 
felt  that  they  were  not  entirely  forgotten  by 
the  home  country,  and  entered  upon  the 
work  of  upbuilding  with  enthusiasm  and 
vigor.  One  of  the  results  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  of  exports  and  imports  be- 
tween the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United 
States  during  the  corresponding  nine  months 
of  the  past  three  years: 

Exports  from  Imports  to 

Year  Philippine  Islands         Philippine  Islands 

to  the  United  States    from  the  United  States 

1909 $7,389,028  $7,935.9^7 

1910 12,714,945  11.923.543 

191 1 13,167,118  15,749,029 

The  total  of  imports  into  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  the  United  States  during  1911 
includes  $2,578,075  imported  by  the  army, 
$1,034,381  by  the  navy,  $938,512  by  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
$304,965  by  the  railway  companies  for  con- 
struction work,  a  total  of  $4,865,933,  items 
not  previously  included  in  the  reports. 

The  record  of  internal  revenue  collections 
tells  an  even  more  impressive  story  of  com- 
mercial activity.  Merchants  and  manufac- 
turers whose  sales  exceed  $250  per  annum  pay 
a  tax  of  one-third  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
value  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
sold,  bartered,  or  exchanged  and  not  exported, 
excluding  tobacco,  liquors,  and  agricultural 
products.  During  the  fiscal  year  1911  the 
total  of  this  tax  increased  40  per  cent,  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Including  the 
things  above  excluded,  the  gross  sales  of 
goods  by  merchants  and  manufacturers  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1911  show  an  increase  of 
about  35  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  year 
1909.  During  the  same  period  the  percent- 
age of  tax  shows  that  the  bank  deposits  in- 
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creased  about  30  per  cent.  Another  accurate 
measure  of  business  activity  is  the  sales  of 
documentary  stamps,  and  27  per  cent,  more 
stamp)s  were  used  in  191 1  than  in  1909. 

A  DECADE  OF  INCREASING  IMPORTATIONS 

As  compared  with  1901,  the  people  of  the 
islands  by  191 1  had  increased  their  importa- 
tions of  flour  300  per  cent.,  leather  250  per 
cent.,  provisions  400  per  cent.,  and  Alumi- 
na ting  oils  275  per  cent.  The  person  whose 
imagination  enables  him  to  find  "  tongues  in 
trees,  books  in  the  rtmning  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  everything"  will  have 
no  diflSculty  in  finding  in  these  figures  the 
story  of  a  f)eople's  progress  from  the  most 
primitive  conditions  consistent  with  the  claim 
of  any  degree  of  civilization,  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  economic  properity.  What  does 
such  growth  mean  when  translated  into  terms 
of  everyday  life?  The  use  of  white  flour  and 
imported  provisions  means  a  diversified  diet, 
instead  of  the  rice  and  miserable  decayed 
fish  on  which  so  many  of  the  past  generation 
of  Filipinos  have  been  nurtured.  More  and 
better  illuminating  oil  means  reasonably  well- 
lighted  streets  and  plazas,  and  lamps  in 
houses  instead  of  sputtering  rags  laid  in  cups 
of  cocoanut  oil.  More  leather  and  better 
cotton  goods  means  well-dressed  and  shod, 
instead  of  barefooted,  people. 

The  enumeration  of  the  articles  which  the 
Filipino  people  have  within  recent  years 
learned  to  use  and  enjoy  might  be  continued 
almost  indefinitely.  All  this  means  a  higher 
social  and  economic  life,  with  new  ambitions 
and  desires,  and  the  discontent  which  de- 
mands their  gratification.  It  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  p)eople  under  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  contact  with  a  highly  electrified 
Western  civilization,  which  teaches  that  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  independence  is  the 
basis  of  all  healthy  life,  whether  individual 
or  national. 

EXPORTS   OF    THE   ISLANDS 

At  present  the  Philippine  Islands  export 
nothing  but  agricultural  products,  of  which 
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hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  copra  (dried  cocoa-  the  production  of  hemp  and  copra 
nut  meat)  are  the  principad.  The  preemi- 
nence which  for  many  years  hemp  main-  Hemp  still  holds  first  place  in  exports, 
tained  is  now  being  challenged  by  copra,  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
which  twenty  years  ago  was  imknown  as  an  low  price  of  hemp,  but  the  terms  low  and  high 
article  of  export.  Formerly  the  copra  of  the  are  only  comparative.  Possibly  the  pro- 
islands  was  made  into  oil,  and  used  for  light-  ducers  were  spoiled  somewhat  by  the  high 
ing,  lubricating  small  machinery,  cookhig,  prices  obtained  during  the  war  period,  and 
and  other  domestic  pmrposes.  The  increase  just  after  the  drought  of  1904.  During  1910 
in  the  production  and  export  of  copra  is  one  the  value  of  hemp  exported  was  $1,500,000 
of  the  romances  of  trade.  In  less  than  more  than  the  preceding  year,  and  its  total 
twenty  years  its  export  from  the  Philippine  value  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  crop 
Islands  has  grown  from  nothing  to  over  exported  in  the  last  year  before  the  Spanish- 
100,000  tons,  of  the  value.of  $9,000,000.  The  American  war.  Unfortunately,  hemp  has 
Philippine  Islands  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  shared  with  every  article  produced  in  the 
the  growth  of  cocoanuts,  and  with  the  ex-  islands  the  fault  of  poor  and  imperfect  prepa- 
tension  of  the  means  of  commimication  it  is  ration,  and  the  reasons  for  the  poor  quality 
probable  that  copra  will  double  its  produc-  of  much  of  the  recent  product  must  be  laid  to 
tion  within  the  next  ten  years.  Copra-  poverty  and  ignorance.  At  the  present  time 
making  is  popular  with  the  natives,  and  gives  the  cheaper  qualities  of  hemp  bring  low  prices, 
better  returns  for  the  land  and  labor  than  any  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  producers.  The 
other  crop  produced  in  the  islands  at  the  first  quality  of  hemp,  which  can  be  obtained 
present  time.  only  in   the    Philippine   Islands,  maintains 

its  high  price,  but  the  native  producers  seem 

TOBACCO  MANUFACTURE  to  believe  that  even  at  the  present  low  price 

of  the  cheaper  grades  they  can  earn  more  than 

The  Payne  bill,  even  with  its  limitations,  by  applying  the  additional  labor  and  care 
proved  a  great  incentive  to  the  manufacture  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  first- 
and  export  to  the  United  States  of  Philippine  class  hemp.  That  this  is  a  mistake  is  obvious, 
cigars.  The  law  limits  the  number  of  cigars  and  the  fact  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by 
which  may  enter  free  of  duty  to  150,000,000  the  producers.  There  is  a  steady  market  for 
per  annum,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  this  the  best  quality  of  hemp,  an  article  which  can- 
figure  wUl  be  much  exceeded  for  some  time  not  be  supplied  from  any  other  country,  and 
to  come.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  with  more  intelligent  methods  and  capable 
very  few  Manila  cigars  were  exported  to  the  instructors  the  Philippines  will  undoubtedly 
United  States.  In  1908  there  were  but  hold  this  market,  to  the  great  ultimate  ad- 
29,570.  In  1909  this  increased  to  867,947.  vantage  of  the  producers. 
In  1910,  the  market  being  opened,  there  were  Nothing  illustrates  better  the  necessity  for 
197,000,000,  which  represents  almost  the  expert  instruction  and  careful  training  of  the 
total  nimiber  of  cigars  exported.  There  was  natives.  They  have  constantly  lost  money 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  export  of  leaf  tobacco  because  the  products  they  have  been  placing 
in  1 9 10  from  1909,  due  to  the  increased  de-  on  the  markets  of  the  world  were  of  poor 
mand  for  material  for  the  manufacture  of  quality,  due  entirely  to  careless  and  unscien- 
dgars  and  cigarettes.  During  1910  the  value  tific  methods  of  production  and  manufacture. 
of  cigars  exported  increased  from  $1,083,702  For  instance,  copra  from  Ceylon,  Java,  and 
to  $2,973,630.  the  Straits  Settlements  brings  a  higher  price 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  than  Philippine  copra,  which  has  been  un- 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  islands,  able  to  compete  with  the  clean,  well-dried 
employs  many  thousands  of  people.  The  in-  copra  of  other  countries.  The  San  Francisco 
dustry  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  market  has  in  the  past  refused  to  take  Manila 
health  authorities,  and  strict  sanitary  regula-  copra,  preferring  the  better  prepared  article 
tions  are  enforced  both  as  to  the  persons  of  from  the  mid-Pacific  and  South  Sea  islands. 
the  workmen  and  the  premises  in  which  they  Liverpool  and  other  large  consuming  places 
work.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  no  to-  obtain  their  supply  from  the  Australian 
bacco  factories  in  the  world  where  a  higher  islands.  As  a  result,  substantially  all  Philip- 
degree  of  cleanliness  is  observed  than  in  those  pine  copra  goes  to  France.  Earnest  efforts 
of  Manila.  The  tobacco,  like  other  Philip-  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  condition,  and 
pine  industries,  is  susceptible  to  improvement  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  Philippine 
and  increase.  copra  >\ill  be  recognized  as  the  equal  of  any 
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produced  in  the  world,  because  nowhere  in 
the  world  can  better  copra  be  produced  than 
in  the  Philippines. 

SUGAR  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Philippine  sugar  has  also  suffered  from 
faulty  methods  of  production  and  manufac- 
ture. Up  to  the  time  that  high  polarization 
sugars  began  to  be  produced  from  beets,  the 
Philippines  found  no  difficulty  in  selling  all 
the  cane  sugar  produced.  The  years  1892- 
1893  reached  the  high-water  mark,  with  a 
production  of  about  250,000  tons  each  year, 
worth  between  $7,000,000  and  $10,000,000. 
At  that  time  agricultural  labor  was  cheap, 
and  the  sugar  was  sold  at  a  large  profit. 
Under  changed  conditions  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  Philippine  sugar  up  to  the  standard 
of  Cuba  and  Java,  even  at  an  increased  cost 
of  production.  It  is  recognized  that  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  Payne  bill  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  300,000-ton  limit  is 
reached,  and  that  unless  this  limit  is  ex- 
tended, Philippine  sugar  must  then  compete 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  New  methods 
of  culture  and  modem  sugar  mills  are  being 
introduced,  and  their  influence  on  the  product 
will  soon  become  apparent. 

The  principal  minor  products  which  are 
produced  in  the  islands  are  hats,  gum  copal, 
maguey,  cordage,  and  lumber.  The  output 
of  these  articles  is  steadily  increasing,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will  become 
important  articles  of  export.  When  the 
island  of  Mindanao  is  developed,  it  will  pro- 
duce rubber,  cocoa,  coffee,  spices,  and  gums 
for  export  in  large  quantities. 

POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE   EXPORT   TRADE 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  is  not  neces- 
sarily determined  by  its  exports  and  imports, 
and  yet  what  a  country  buys  and  sells  to  its 
neighbors  is  an  important  factor.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  Spanish  r6gime,  the  total 
goods  exported  were  valued  at  about  $30,- 
000,000.  During  the  years  between  1893  and 
1898  the  exports  at  times  were  under  $1 2,000,- 
000  a  year.  In  1902  the  total  was  $24,500,000. 
From  1903  to  1909  it  averaged  a  trifle  over 
$32,000,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  1910  the 
exports  amounted  to  $40,000,000,  which  was 
more  than  $8,000,000  over  that  of  1909.  The 
Payne  bill  accounted  for  $4,600,000  of  this 
increase,  and  the  increase  otherwise  appears 
in  copra,  $2,500,000,  and  hemp,  $1,500,000. 
During  that  year,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
produce  had  been  held  and  carried  over  in 


anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  Payne  hill. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  was  during  191 1 
a  slight  increase  over  the  figures  for  the  year 

1 9 10.  There  was  in  fact  a  decline  in  but  two 
items,  hemp  and  dgars.  In  all  other  items 
there  was  an  advance.  There  were  exported 
in  1910,  171,000  tons  of  hemp,  and  in  1911, 
166,000  tons — 5000  tons  less.  The  value  of 
the  19 10  exix>rt  was  $17,400,000,  and  that  of 

1911,  $16,140,000.  Of  cigars  in  1910  there 
were  exported  197,000,000,  as  against  132,- 
000,000  in  1911,  and  the  value  of  the  1910 
exportation  was  nearly  $3,000,000,  as  against 
$1,700,000  for  that  of  19 11. 

In  1910,  128,000  tons  of  sugar  were  ex- 
ported, valued  at  $7,000,000,  and  in  19 11, 
149,000  tons,  valued  at  $8,000,000,  an  increase 
in  quantity  of  22,000  tons,  and  in  value  of 
$1,000,000,  In  1910,  115,000  tons  of  cojM^ 
were  exported,  and  in  1911,  116,000  tons, 
but  the  value  increased  from  $9,150,000  to 
$9,900,000.  Of  all  other  articles,  including 
maguey,  lumber,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
minor  articles,  there  was  an  increase  in  value 
from  $1,360,000  to  $2,080,000.  The  net 
result  was  that  a  figure  slightly  imder  $40,- 
000,000  for  1 910  was  increased  to  something 
over  $40,000,000  in  1 9 II .  With  an  increas^ing 
copra  and  sugar  production,  there  will  be  a 
steady  and  normal  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports.  Lord  Cromer  notes  that  a  wise 
friend  advised  him  to  record,  not  what  had 
occurred  in  the  past,  but  what  he  believed 
would  occur  in  the  future,  in  order  that  when 
reading  his  record  in  after  years,  his  sense  of 
modesty  might  be  cultivated.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  will  predict  that  within  five  years  the 
total  export  trade  will  reach  $60,000,000,  and 
that  it  will  go  on  increasing  until  the  export 
per  capita  is  equal  to  that  for  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba. 

NATIVE   DISTRUST   OF   CAPITAL 

There  is  no  desire  to  paint  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  in  unduly  roseate  hues.  There 
are  many  unpleasant  factors  in  the  situation 
which  tend  to  retard  commercial  development. 
Not  the  least  troublesome  is  the  antagonistic 
attitude  of  many  of  the  natives  toward  the 
introduction  of  American  or  other  foreign 
capital.  Much  of  this  feeling  is  imreasonable, 
although  honestly  entertained.  The  dema- 
gogues, of  whom  the  country  has  about  the 
same  proportion  as  other  countries,  men  who 
have  no  stake  in  the  country,  and  whose 
temporary  positions  depend  upon  impressing 
the  electorate,  have  taught  the  people  that 
capital  will  bring  with  it  economic  slavery. 
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and  all  the  other  evUs  which  a  vivid  imagina-  people  of  the  United  States  have  had  to    ' 
tion  can  conjure  up.    Fear  of  the  trusts  has  contend. 

taken  the  place  of  the  old  fear  of  the  mountain  The  well-to-do  element  already  favors  the 
brigands.  It  is  all  impalpable  and  undefined,  policy  of  inviting  capital  to  the  country, 
and  yet  it  is  a  very  real  feeling,  and  a  fact  while  the  opposition  includes  all  the  agitators 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Filipino  who  oppose  whatever  Americans  favor,  and 
people  have  no  proper  perspective  from  which  fear  the  loss  of  their  influence  in  the  pros- 
to  consider  such  problems.  In  the  old  times  perity  of  the  country.  The  only  argument 
the  rich  preyed  on  them,  and  they  know  of  which  has  any  validity  is  that  advanced  by 
no  reason  why  one  rich  man  should  differ  those  who  believe  that  with  the  establishing 
from  another.  The  more  intelligent  people  of  mutually  beneficial  commercial  relations 
appreciate  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
islands  cannot  be  developed  by  native  cap-  pines,  the  Filipino  people  will  lose  all  interest 
ital  alone.  There  is  not  enough  of  it,  and  the  in  the  political  battle  cry  of  Independencia, 
native  capitalists  as  a  rule  know  little  of  From  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  prefer  a 
modem  business.  To  this  there  are  of  poor  and  insignificant  native  state  to  a  pros- 
course  exceptions,  but  the  average  Filipino  perous  and  wealthy  self-governing,  autono- 
with  money  prefers  to  loan  the  profits  from  mous  community  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
his  hacienda  to  the  common  people  at  rates  American  flag,  the  opposition  to  the  economic 
of  interest  ranging  from  2  to  50  per  cent,  per  growth  of  the  country  through  the  use  of 
month,  and  the  FUipinos  are  willing  borrowers  American  energy,  skill,  and  capital  is  intelli- 
at  such  rates.  gible,  if  not  intelligent. 

f  Very  few  of  the  people  are  intelligent  The  civilization  which  the  Spaniards  built 
enough  to  understand  the  questions  involved  was  feudal,  ecclesiastic,  scholastic,  and  in 
in  the  use  of  foreign  capital  in  the  develop-  some  senses  Quixotic,  laying  stress  on  much 
ment  of  the  islands.  This,  like  nearly  all  the  which  the  modern  world  deems  trivial  and 
problems  in  the  Philippines,  will  be  solved  by  inconsequential.  When  touched  by  the  mod- 
education.  The  good  sense  of  the  people  will  emism  which  organizes,  constructs,  and  seeks 
enable  them  to  see  the  advantages  which  to  subject  nature  with  a  rough  hand  and 
capital  will  bring.  They  know  that  the  make  her  work  in  harness,  the  people  trained 
islands  contain  great  undevelop>ed  wealth,  in  the  old  ways  instinctively  shrink  from  the 
and  have  been  told  that  the  capitalists  will  contact.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  object; 
appropriate  it  all  to  their  own  use.  The  they  do  not  understand  and  appreciate. 
Philippine  statutes  contain  all  the  safeguards  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  all.  Many 
against  corporate  and  capitalistic  aggression  appreciate  the  value  of  what  has  been  done, 
which  the  United  States  is  at  a  late  date  im-  and  the  necessity  for  capital  to  carry  on  the 
posing,  and  the  danger  from  trusts  and  other  work.  They  realize,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
such  aggressions  is  insignificant.  The  present  their  leading  men,  that  such  things  as  "the 
laws  contain  so  many  restrictions  that  they  land  gained  from  the  sea  for  the  new  port 
are  in  fact  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  works,  rapidly  created  by  the  use  of  powerful 
enterprise.  As  the  Filipinos  come  to  realize  machinery,  the  buildings  of  iron  and  cement 
the  actual  conditions,  their  opposition  to  the  which  are  quickly  erected  everywhere,  the 
introduction  of  capital  will  cease.  The  gov-  powerful  engines  and  apparatus  in  the  fire 
emment  realizes  that  new  capital  is  neces-  stations,  the  ice  plant,  the  street-railway  sys- 
sary  for  the  development  of  the  great  tern,  the  electric-light  system,  the  sewers  and 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  that  waterworks  of  the  dty  of  Manila,  the  great 
the  safeguards  which  have  been  inserted  printing  shop  and  the  diverse  factories  which 
in  the  statutes  will  enable  the  people  to  have  been  erected,  are  irrefutable  proofs  of  a 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  development,  while  great  industrial  development  and  a  revela- 
escaping  many  serious  evils  with  which  the  tion  of  completely  modern  industrialism." 
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IT  IS  eleven  years  since  the  Galveston  dis- 
aster. But  out  of  that  exigency,  with 
beginnings  in  the  merest  of  accidents,  has 
grown  a  movement  which  has  re-created  the 
structure  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  American 
cities,  shaken  some  of  the  most  cherished  tra- 
ditions of  our  politics,  and  put  a  new  note  of 
optimism  in  our  political  thinking. 

Galveston's  rehabilitation  needed  a  strong, 
efficient  direction  from  its  governing  body; 
its  complex  unworkable  government  could 
not  give  it.  Straightway,  without  resort  to 
theory,  some  of  the  leading  citizens  pro- 
ceeded to  map  out  a  very  simple  plan  of  con- 
trol at  the  hands  of  five  men,  who  were  to 
have  ample  powers  and  be  unhampered  in 
their  choice  of  means.  The  plan  was  adopted 
and  worked  exceedingly  well,  but  it  was  not 
democracy,  for  the  commission  was  chosen  by 
the  Governor.  The  legislative  act  creating 
it  was  declared  imconstitutional  on  these 
grounds.  But  it  was  revived  in  substantially 
its  original  form  with  this  vital  difference: 
that  the  "commissioners"  were  to  be  chosen 
by  popular  vote. 

The  shifting  of  control  from  Governor  to 
people  caused  imeasiness  to  the  local  leaders, 
who  were  only  too  familiar  with  the  results 
of  the  popular  rule  under  the  old  government. 
But  the  electors  made  good  this  time  by 
electing  to  office  the  very  men  whom  the 
Governor  had  appointed.  And  for  ten  years 
they  have  been  reelecting  them  again  and 
again,  so  that  with  one  exception  the  original 
commission  has  been  at  the  helm  in  Galves- 
ton till  this  year. 

It  was  a  new  phenomenon;  the  people 
actually  selecting  for  office  not  men  who  had 
been  identified  with  office-getting  organiza- 
tions, but  bankers  and  business  men  of  ability 
with  reputations  to  sustain  and  interests  of 
their  own  to  protect.  So  that  the  Galveston 
experiment  not  only  solved  the  local  problem 
of  efficient  government,  but  it  did  so  without 
a  sacrifice  of  democratic  principles.  In  fact, 
the  theory  which  has  grown  up  out  of  Gal- 
veston's success  is  that  the  simplified  condi- 
tions of  citizenship  have  been  all  that  is 
really  needed  to  put  the  people  of  a  commu- 
nity in  eflFective  control. 
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FROM  TEXAS  TO  IOWA 

The  idea  spread  to  Houston,  which  adopted 
in  1905  not  the  exact  plan  of  organization, 
but  its  essential  simplicity — five  men,  the 
only  elective  officers,  copious  in  power,  con- 
spicuous. Two  years  later  Dallas  fell  in  line, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  idea  took  root  in 
Des  Moines.  From  then  on  the  "Commis- 
sion government"  idea  has  been  a  national 
possession,  for  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines 
did  not  content  themselves  with  having  a 
popular  and  workable  government  for  its 
own  sake,  but  advertised  it  far  and  wide  as 
the  city's  chief  civic  asset. 

In  obtaining  permission  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  organ- 
ization, Des  Moines  hit  upon  a  device  which 
has  accelerated  the  movement  in  the  country 
by  several  degrees.  This  was  the  adoption 
of  a  State-wdde  permissive  law,  which  made 
it  possible  for  any  city  (within  certain  limits 
of  classification)  to  put  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion by  a  popular  election,  called  upon  peti- 
tion of  25  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  electors. 
Seven  Iowa  cities  reorganized  under  this 
arrangement.  South  Dakota  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar law  in  the  same  year. 

"commission"  laws  in  twenty  states 

In  1907  and  1909  Kansas  adopted  two  such 
laws,  for  her  first-  and  second-class  cities,  re- 
spectively, and  now  every  important  city  in 
Kansas  is  under  the  commission  form.  The 
other  States  which  have  adopted  such  blanket 
laws  are  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Wisconsin,  Alabama, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Washington,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  and  Wyoming.  The  sLx 
last  named  have  enacted  such  legislation 
during  the  past  year.  The  home-rule  charter 
States  of  Califomia,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Washington  (cities  of  over  20,000  population), 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Oklahoma,  all 
have  "commission"  cities.  In  Massachu- 
setts, North  Carolina,  and  Maine  several 
cities  have  charters  by  special  act  of  legisla- 
ture.   So  that  altogether  cities  with  a  total 
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populatipnofiieariy  four  million  either  are  now  ducted  by  an  officer  who  is  not  one  oi  their 
or  shortly  will  be  governed  under  this.  plan,    servants.    Under  the  Alabama  law  this  sepa- 

Galveston  is  a  dty  of  moderate  size,  with  rate  audit  is  conducted  by  a  State  examiner, 
a  population  of  36,981.  For  a  time  the  move-  VThe  Des  Moines  charter  added  to  the 
ment  was  identified  with  dties  of  this  class,  structure  what  were  at  the  time  imknown 
but  later  it  was  spread  both  to  the  larger  and  and  untried  "devices"  of  the  Initiative, 
smaller  communities  so  that  now  in  the  Referendiun,  and  Recall,  measures  designed 
"commission"  group  are  hamlets  like  Can-  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  people  would 
ton,  S.  D.,  too  small  for  a  separate  census  control.  This  instrument  also  included 
enumeration,  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  Omaha,  civil  service  and  corrupt  practices  provisions 
Neb.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Memphis,  and  a  scheme  of  non-partisan  elections. 
Tenn.,  all  having  a  population  in  excess  of  These  features,  however,  were  all  taken  from 
100,000.  BuflFalo  with  a  population  near  older  forms;  and  they  constitute  no  essen- 
500,000  has  voted  favorably  on  the  idea,  but  tial  part  of  the  commission  movement,  inas- 
has  been  unable  thus  far  to  bring  the  New  much  as  one  or  all  of  them  are  absent  from 
York  Legislature  to  see  it  in  the  same  light;  nearly  every  law  except  the  Iowa  statute. 
and  some  enthusiasts  even  suggest  the  The  Initiative  and  Referendum  have  rarely 
"commission"  form  for  New  York  City.  been  used,  and  of  the  Recall  the  most  strik- 

OnNovember  7,  last,  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  ing  instances  of  its  use  lie  outside  the  com- 
Mass.,Sacramento,  Cal.,Chanute,  Kan.,Lex-  mission-governed  cities.  The  only  commis- 
ington,Ky.,and  Fremont,  Mich.,  adopted  the  sioners  ever  removed  were  those  of  Tacoma, 
plan.  The  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  elected  Wash.,  and  during  September,  191 1,  the  may- 
the  first  commissioners  under  the  new  system,  or  and  one  other  commissioner  in  Wichita, 
Soon  also  Paducah,  Ky.,  Eugene  and  Salem,  Kan. 

Ore.,  and  Pasadena,  Cal.,  will  pass  upon  the  The  Galveston  plan  was  hewn  in  the  rough, 
question.  In  Denver,  Colo.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Wide  application  has  shown  that  certain  ad- 
and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  the  inauguration  of  the  justments  must  be  made  in  localities  to  make 
new  system  is  being  vigorously  urged  by  the  the  instrument  thoroughly  responsive  to  the 
leading  commercial  or  dvic  associations  of  the  will  of  the  people,  were  is  a  rather  fine  ques- 
respective  cities.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  spe-  tion  in  sodal  psygpology:  How  to  arrange 
dfic  political  reform  ever  spread  with  such  the  popular  selection  of  the  elective  body  in 
rapidity  and  achieved  such  popularity  within  such  a  way  that  every  member  of  it  shall 
the  short  period  of  four  years,  which  is  receive  such  adequate  scrutiny  as  to  secure 
virtually  the  age  of  the  movement,  reckoning  his  full  responsibility  to  the  voters  of  the 
from  the  time  of  its  adoption  in  Des  Moines,  city.    In  Wichita  the  mayor  was  separately 

designated  on  the  ballot,  i.e.,  votejl  for  as 

WHAT  IS  "commission"  GOVERNMENT?       mayor,  although  imder  the  Kansas  law  he 

is  no  more  important  than  any  of  his  con- 

Theparticularplan  of  organization  adopted  frferes.  But  the  people  thought  he  was  more 
in  Des  Moines  is  not  the  iiniversal  type,  important,  with  the  result  that  the  interest 
When  the  charters  are  analyzed  it  is  found  in  the  Wichita  elections  has  been  centered  on 
that  they  vary  somewhat  widely  in  detail,  the  mayor,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  com- 
The  basic  structure  of  all,  however,  is  this:  missioners.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  radical 
A  body  of  five  men  (three  in  smaUer  dties,  step  has  been  taken  in  New  Jersey  and  Ne- 
scven  in  Omaha)  on  each  of  whom  is  de-  braska:  a  commission  of  five  is  elected  by  the 
volved  the  supervision  over  a  department  of  people  and  from  their  own  number  the  com- 
the  city's  activities.  Thus  in  Galveston,  missioners  select  a  mayor.  Thus  every  can- 
there  are  four  departments  (the  mayor  in  didate  for  commissioner  elected  is,  poten- 
Galveston  is  not  specifically  assigned  to  one),  tially,  the  head  of  the  dty  goveminent,  and, 
designated,  (i)  Finance  and  Revenue,  (2)  presumably,  receives  a  corresponding  share 
Streets  and  Public  Property,  (3)  Water  and  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  electors. 
Sewerage,  (4)  PoUce  and  Fire.  The  five  men  The  Sacramento,  Cal.,  charter,  which  was 
sit  as  a  body  in  a  deliberative  capadty.  All  voted  on  November  7,  is  a  remarkable  one 
of  the  commissioners  are  elected  by  a  vote  in  several  respects:  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  whole  dty.  Normally  and  logically  is  wiped  out  and  its  functions  vested  in  the 
they  are  the  only  elective  officers,  but  a  few  City  Coimdl,  one  of  whom  will  be  Com- 
charters  provide  for  a  separately  elected  missioner  of  Education;  the  Commissioners 
fiscal  officer  on  the  theory  that  the  audit  of  will  be  elected  in  rotation,  one  every  year 
the  commission's  accounts  should  be  con-  (the  Short  Ballot  idea  reduced  to  its  lowest 
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e  system  of  Recall  is  unusual  and  mission    type    must   be    comprehendve   in 

que.  scope.     These  are  some  of  the  results  re- 

the  most  radical  proposal  of  any  pwrted: 

ch  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of 

Lockport,  New  York,  in  its  bill  Dallas,  Tex.  A  deficiency  of  $200,000  wiped  out 

traduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  ""^a  credit  balance  esubliBhed  in  two  years. 

IT    J      .!_■           _        1    »i.      L     »  lopexa,  Kan.    .vlumcipal  bonds  sold  at  private 

;.     Under  this  proposal,  the  short-  ^,e  ^  ^   higher   rate   ti^n   under    the    old   ad- 

ire  IS  retamed;  i.e.,  the  five  elect-  ministration. 

s  are    responsible    for    the   entire  Burlington,  Iowa.    The  old  city  debt  refunded 

the  dty's  affairs.    But  the  council  '"  serial  bo nda  bearing  4'A  per  cent,  interest  in- 

\  .      -^          .   ..       ,     J          1       i-T  Stead  ol  6  per  cent,  as  formerly. 

n)  IS  a  regulative  body  only,  hke  Columb^  S.  C.    Extensive  reduction  in  budget 

directors.     The  mdividual  mem-  for  corresponding  items  under  the  old  administra- 

I  have  no  special  administrative  tion. 

responsibiUUes  as  in  Des  Moines.  Hutchinson.   Kan.    Bonds  selling  at    a  lower 

.  .   •\.              ,            ,j  ■             J.J  rate  than  ever  before. 

istrative  work  would  be  conducted  Cherr>vale,  Kan."   The  bonds  of  the  city  seUing 

direction  of  an  appointive  expert  at  par  for  the  first  time. 

n  as  the  dty  manager,  who  would  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.     Extensive  improvements 

.wers  of  appointment  and  removal.  '"  ^"^^^  and  sidewalks,  etc.;    property  values 

.       '^'^ij     .            .             ,  greatly  increased. 

lement  would  give  a  type  of  gov-  Chattanooga,  Tenn.    Bonds  of  the  city  selling 

ilCtly  parallel  to  that  of  a  private  at  a  better  premium  than  formerly, 

irporation.     It  is  also  a  close  ap-  Bartlesville,  Okla.     City  warrants  worth  par 

n    to   the    German    type   of    dty  and  city  deposits  now  bearing  interest.. 

,       -           v-  u     .u       Ti                ■  .  Houston,  Texas,    The  credit  of  the  city  restored 

t,     m     which     the     Burgomeister  f^^gjhty  cents  on  the  dollar  to  par,  and  the  tas 

aart  of  manager.     The  advocates  rate  reduced  from  J2.00  to  *i.70  on  the  same 

me  point  out  the  difficulties,  which  valuation. 

I  under  the  Des  Moines  type,  of  .  ^^^^"*?"'''J^?-    [?°'«^^  indebtedness  re- 

,  -     1     f             .            r  duced  by  Sii2,ooo  in  three  years  while  the  tax 

,e  proper  kind  of  men  to  perform  .^te  remained  stationary, 

tive    work    by    popular    election.  Haverhill,  Mass.    A  saving  of  (97,900  effected 

claim   that    tCls   plan   affords  a  by  the  first  year's  administration. 
)rtunity  for  representation  for  the 

terests  in  the  population,  since  no  This  evidence,  of  course,  is  ex  parte.    Not 

1  be  e.\cluded  from  public  office  every  commission  has  realized  the  hopes  of 

executive  training,  the  dreamers;   not  all  of  the  cities  have  re- 

■  duced    the    tax    rate, — Oakland,    Cal.,   for 

BUSIHESS  EFnciENCY  e.xample,  has  materially  raised  hers.     But 
this  fact  is  unimportant;   for  eflSdency  has 

striking  feature  of  this  mo\ement  a  wider  meaning  in  that,  while  some  dties 

r  with  which  it  has  smitten  some  haveaconstituencydemanding  retrenchment, 

nite  traditions  of  American  polit-  more  often   the  demand  is  for  expansion, 

it.    Theorists  have,  in  fact,  fur-  The  significant  thing  is  this:   Supporting  the 

resistance  to  the  spread  o(  the  activities  of  every  city  is  an  undercurrent 

any  party  to  its  discussion;   and  of  popular  optimism  and  hope,  if  not  actual 

has  rested  less  upon  theoretical  satisfaction.    Even  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  where 

than  in  any  prominent  construct-  the  selection   of   commissioners  is  said  to 

il  movement  in  the  past.    Thus  have  been  somewhat  unfortunate,  there  is 

of  separation  of  powers,  familiarly  a  disposition  to  see  the  experiment  through, 

'checks  and  balances,"  has  come  No  city  has  e\er  gone  back  to  its  former 

le  heavy   hammering.     The  old  plan  of  government,  nor  has  any  evidence 

y  government  was  devisedly  com-  appeared  that  any  of  them  is  seriously  think- 

tusly  "checked,"  and  ingeniously  Ing  of  so  doing;   not  even  Tacoma,  in  spite 

But  the  commission  plan  rudely  of  recent   unpleasant  experiences  with  the 

s  theory  of  separation  of  powers  mayor   and    two    members   of   the   council 
whom    she    found    it    convenient    to    recall. 

t  of  this  iconoclasm  is  reasonably  In  commercial  and  finandal  drcles  such  a 

om  the  mass  of  testimony  to  the  sentiment   has   a    ratable    value;     to    the 

Sdency  of  the  system.    The  word  commissioners  it  has  been  found  to  be  an 

used  advisedly,  for,  in  view  of  the  earnest  of  faith  and  confidence  which  begets 

of  the  individual  charters,   any  a  courage  to  attack  bigger  problems  and 

in  support  of  the  essential  com-  conditions. 
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THE  SHORT  BALLOT  AS  A  SOLUTION  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  politi- 

cal control  back.     Put  in  other  elected  officers  to 
_,  .    .  ^   1.       r        J     watch  those  that  you  have  already  elected,  and 

The  commission  govenmient  has  found,  ^^^  ^n  merely   remov'e  your  control  one  step 

not  a  perfectly  defined,  but  a  roughly  formu-  further  away. 
lated  solution  for  the  r^iduiun  of  big  political 

evils  which  previous  reforms,  like  the  merit  The  commission  plan  has  made  the  ad- 
system  of  dvil  service  and  the  Australian  justment  at  least  fairly  well  for  a  nimiber  of 
ballot,  have  not  reached — the  solution  of  the  our  cities.  Will  the  movement  stop  here? 
Short  Ballot.  This  has  been  formally  enun-  Is  not  the  broad  doctrine  of  simplicity  ger- 
dated  by  the  National  Short  Ballot  Organi-  mane  also  to  the  problems  of  States  and 
zation,  as  follows:  counties? 

Firet,  that  only  those  offices  should  be' 
elective  which  are  important  enough  to  at-  wider  short-ballot  prospects 

tract  (and  deserve)  pubUc  examination. 

Second,  that  very  few  offices  should  be  At  a  special  election  in  Califcnnia  on 
filled  by  election  at  one  time,  so  as  to  permit  October  lo,  the  State  adopted  three  short- 
adequate  and  unconfused  public  examina-  ballot  amendments.  One,  frankly  such,  took 
tion  of  the  candidates.  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  off  the  ballot 

There  would  be,  not  an  addition  of  new  and  vested  his  appointment  in  the  Supreme 
features  and  "devices"  toihe  original  polit-  Court.  Another  made  the  members  of  the 
icad  structure  but  a  re-creation  of  the  struc-  State  Railroad  Commission  appointive  by  the 
tore  itself,  starting  at  its  point  of  contact  Governor.  The  third  provided  a  plan  for 
with  the  individual  dtizen.  The  re-created  county  home-rule  charters  imder  which  it 
structure  would  have  in  mind  the  capadftes,  will  be  possible  for  any  county  to  draft  a 
and  the  Hmilations  of  the  American  dtizen  scheme  of  organization  suited  to  local  needs. 
erf  this,  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  would  The  amendment  specifies  that  all  county 
not  overtax  those  capadties  or  exceed  those  cheers  except  coimty  judges  and  supervisors 
limitations.  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  may  be  made  appointive  instead  of  dective 
the  head  of  this  new  movement,  expresses  as  at  present.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
himself  in  these  words:  big  county  like  Los  Angeles  to  shorten  its 

Simplification!    Simplification!  is  the  task  that  Fallot  from  forty-five  to  about  twenty-three 
awaits  us;  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  voted  officers,  by  redudng  the  dective  list 
for  to  the  absolute  workable  minimum,  knowing       The  California  election,  by  the  way,  is  the 
whom  vou  have  selected ;  knowing  whom  you  have  g^st  step  of  the  Short-Ballot  movement  from 
trusted,  and  havmg  so  few  persons  to  watch  that    .,       .7^  *   ^    j,x.       'j      ^  i  j    r  o^  ... 
you  can  watch  th^m.    That  is  the  way  we  are  ^he  aUes  mto  the  Wider  fidd  of  State  govem- 

foing  to  get  popular  control  back  in  this  country,   ment. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

BY  FRANK  BAILEY 

(Vice-President  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company,  New  York) 

/^NCE  more  the  people  of  this  country  are  borrow  for  a  long  term  <rf  years.  With  the 
^^  economizing.  The  results  of  economy  man  who  wishes  to  borrow  on  bond  and 
are  shown  by  the  improvements  in  the  bond  mortgage,  to  help  pay  for  his  home,  store,  or 
market  and  the  lower  tendency  of  interest  farm,  the  conditions  are  entirely  diflferent. 
rates.  In  some  ways,  however,  our  nation  will  The  demand  often  comes  at  the  most  inop- 
continue  to  be  wasteful,  for  the  plans  under  portune  time,  and  the  methods  are  anti- 
which  many  kinds  of  business  are  compelled  quated  and  unfair.  ( 
to  operate  fail  in  a£Fording  the  most  econom-  The  evils  attending  present  methods  are 
ical  methods.  The  railroad  and  great  indus-  known  by  every  borrower  to  be  wasteful,  but 
txial  companies  have  generally  borrowed  he  can  proffer  no  remedy  or  obtain  no  relief, 
their  needed  money  in  the  best  market,  for  he  moves  along  the  line  of  least  reastance 
They  select  the  most  favorable  season  and  and  follows  the  customs  of  a  century. 
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Every  man  who  wishes  to  own  his  own  pay  this  tiilie  $ii8  for  arranging  his  mort- 
home,  every  man  now  trying  to  pay  for  a  gage,  including  commission  to  the  mortgage 
farm,  every  man  interested  in  the  housing  of  broker  and  cost  of  the  examination  of  title 
the  people  and  individual  ownership,  with  and  other  fees. 

the  residtant  good  citizenship,  is  interested       All  this  time,  he  had  been  endeavoring  to 
in  improving  present  methods  of  borrowing,  pay  i$2oo  a  year  on  accoimt  of  the  second 

From  my  experience,  let  me  illustrate  mortgage,  pay  the  taxes  on  the  house,  which 
these  present  wasteful  conditions  as  they  were  increasing  annually,  and  also  pay  the 
exist  at  the  money  centers  of  the  United  assessments  from  time  to  time  for  the  street 
States,  by  telling  you  the  troubles  of  a  few  improvements.  Carl  did  not  have  a  very 
people  in  New  York  City  who  have  been  happy  time  owning  that  house,  but  wiUi 
trying  to  own  a  home,  paying  only  part  German  determination,  he  kept  at  it  and  he 
cash,  the  balance  on  mortgage.  Their  ex-  still  owns  the  equity.  He  was  compelled  to 
periences  are  duplicated  nearly  every  day  beg  a  postponement  from  the  second  mort- 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  waste  gagee,  who  generously  gave  him  time,  and 
is  great.  the  house  is  probably  now  worth  $5000 — 

Carl  Goetzis  a  German  mechanic  by  trade,  the  land  having  increased  in  value. 
He  earns  from  $25  to  $30  per  week,  and  that  In  nine  years,  therefore,  in  addition  to  in- 
sum  represents  about  his  maximum  earning  terest  and  the  fixed  charges  of  his  house,  this 
capacity.  As  his  children  grow  older,  and  thrifty  German  has  paid  for  obtaining  money, 
reach  the  working  age,  they  will  add  to  the  above  the  annual  interest,  an  average  of  $88 
earning  capacity  of  the  family,  but,  at  the  every  three  years,  which,  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
same  time,  their  expenditures  will  increase,  cemed  has  resulted  in  his  paying  7.4  per 
so  that  the  net  amoimt  the  family  can  spend  cerft.  interest  for  his  money.  At  the  same 
and  save  will  remain  about  the  same.  time,  every  three  years,  he  has  been  sorely 

His  German  thrift  and  love  for  a  home,  distressed  lest  he  should  lose  his  house 
and  a  good  real  estate  agent  combined —  through  inability  to  obtain  a  new  loan  to  re- 
result:  he  became  the  owner  of  a  small  house  place  the  mortgage  called, 
in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  City  of  New  York.  James  Mahon  is  another  man  whose  story 
The  price  of  the  house  was  $3500.  There  illustrates  the  waste  in  borrowing  under  the 
was  a  $2000  mortgage  on  it  at  6  per  cent,  present  system.  In  1904  he  bought  a  six- 
and  he  gave  the  seller  back  a  $1000  second  family  house  for  $18,000,  borrowing  $10,000 
mortgage,  payable  $200  a  year.  at  5  per  cent.,  due  in  three  years  (October, 

He  bought  the  house  in  the  fall  of  1900.  1907).  The  mortgage  was  held  by  an  in- 
It  was  a  new  house  in  a  district  where  the  dividual.  His  mortgage,  you  see,  became 
improvements  were  not  all  made,  where  due  in  the  midst  of  the  panic.  The  rent  of 
assessments  were  to  follow,  and  where  the  his  house  was  reduced  from  $1900  to  $1600 
average  large  lending  institutions  of  New  per  annum.  The  holder  of  the  mortgage  in- 
York  City  did  not  lend  money.  The  builder  sisted  that  $1000  should  be  paid  on  account 
of  the  house  was  compelled  to  borrow  his  of  the  same  and  that  it  should  be  renewed  at 
mortgage  money  from  an  individual  at  6  per  6  per  cent,  for  three  years.  Mahon  had  in- 
cent.  interest.  The  large  institutions  do  not  vested  his  all  in  the  house.  He  had  no 
like  small  loans  to  little  people.  money  to  reduce  his  mortgage  and  the  result 

In  1903  the  mortgage  on  his  property  be-  was  a  foreclosure.  He  received  $730  as  the 
came  due,  and  he  was  compelled  to  arrange  result  of  a  forced  sale.  The  holder  of  the 
a  new  mortgage  with  another  individual,  mortgage  obtained  his  money,  which  at  the 
After  a  hard  hunt,  and  much  negotiation,  he  end  of  the  time  taken  for  the  foreclosure 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  new  mortgage  for  could  be  reinvested  only  at  5  per  cent.  The 
another  three  years  at  6  per  cent.,  and  the  lawyers  made  $560. 
cost  to  him  was  $78.  Carlo  Olinati,  a  thrifty  Italian,  bought  a 

In  1906  the  mortgage  again  became  due,  house  about  the  same  time.  His  mortgage 
and  the  holder  again  demanded  payment,  became  due  in  the  fall  of  1907.  He  had 
and  Carl  was  compelled  to  go  through  the  saved  some  money  and  could  reduce  his 
same  process,  and,  this  time,  the  replacing  mortgage  but  with  reduced  income  and  in- 
of  the  mortgage  cost  him  $70.  The  financial  creased  rates  of  interest  (the  new  mortgage 
conditions  were  a  little  bit  more  favorable,  being  at  6  per  cent.),  the  net  income  from  his 

In  1909  the  mortgage  became  due  again,  house  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  very 
and  the  party  holding  the  mortgage  also  little, 
wished  payment,  and  Carl  was  compelled  to       These  cases  are  typical  of  many  thousands 
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of  home-owners  ^read  all  over  this  great  New  Yorli5  he  would  have  had  $266  more  to 
land.  They  represent  results  of  a  condition  pay  on  account  of  his  second  mortgage,  and 
which  is  extravagant  and  preventive  of  the  principal  of  his  $2000  mortgage  would 
thrift;  because,  first,  home-ownersh^)  be-  have  been  reduced  to  $1575.65  at  the  end  of 
comes  more  difficult,  and,  second,  a  saving  nine  years.  This  plan  would  also  have  re- 
man endeavoring  to  own  a  home  or  farm  moved  any  fear  of  losing  his  home  every 
must  waste  more  of  his  savings  than  he  three  years,  and  would  have  given  him  a  feel- 
would  have  to  under  a  wise  economic  system  ing  of  security  he  never  had. 
by  the  payment  of  sums  in  addition  to  inter-  As  a  further  aid  to  the  borrower,  in  cases 
est,  and  at  the  same  time  must  often  borrow  of  sickness  or  loss  of  employment  or  bad 
at  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  and  is  not  crof)S,  for  one  year  the  only  payment  re- 
compelled  every  year  to  reduce  his  mort-  quired  is  the  flat  interest  and  after  making 
gage.  full  payments  for  five  years,  no  foreclosure 

In  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  can  occur  until  six  months  after  default.  The 
even  in  some  of  the  insular  possessions  of  borrower  has  a  chance  even  in  adversity  and 
this  country,  similar  conditions  do  not  exist,  many  a  man  has  been  enabled  to  save  his 
With  them,  the  lending  of  money  on  bond  home  because  of  these  favorable  conditions. 
and  mortgage,  instead  of  bdng  in  the  hands  This  Credit  Foncier,  in  its  years  of  service 
of  individuals  and  institutions  which  loan  to  the  French  nation,  has  taught  the  little 
for  profit,  and  institutions  which  take  mort-  people  that  the  small  annual  saving  toward 
gages  only  as  an  investment,  is  dominated  the  principal  ^1  in  the  end  pay  the  entire 
by  the  great  mortgage  banks  which  offer  the  debt  and  that  home-ownership  in  France 
lender  terms  and  faolities  of  which  we  have  is  safe.  It  has  also  made  the  rate  of  inter- 
no  corresponding  example  in  the  United  est  on  mortgages  in  every  part  of  France  uni- 
States.  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  foreigner  form,  in  that  the  little  farmer  and  resident 
cares  for  the  borrower.  of  the  city  pay  the  same  rate.    On  the  one 

hand  it  tempts  thrift,  in  that  at  any  time  pay- 
THE  GREAT  FRENCH  MORTGAGE  BANK         ments  may  be  made  in  anticipation  of  future 

dues,  thereby  insuring  against  sickness,  and 

When   we  are  looking  for  the  financial  on  the  other  it  forces  thrift  in  that  annual 
methods  best  suited  for  the  little  people  and  payments  on  account  of  principal  must  be  paid. 
for  the  nation — methods  which  ar^  produc- 
tive of  thrift,  we  always  turn  to  France,  advantages  of  a  general  mortgage  bank 
France  takes  care  of  the  little  borrower,  and 

the  little  borrower  and  the  little  lender  make  All  over  this  great  nation,  the  borrower  is 
the  nation.  The  French  nation,  in  1858,  paying  rates  of  interest  var3dng  with  the 
chartered  the  Credit  Foncier,  or  mortgage  locality  or  supposed  risk  and  the  rate  of  inter- 
bank. This  bank  has  loaned  over  one  billion  est  current  at  the  time  the  loan  is  desired. 
dollars,  and  now  has  outstanding  mortgages  He  is  paying  frequent  commissions  and 
amounting  to  $450,000,000.  If  any  of  those  charges  for  obtaining  money  as  his  mortgage 
of  whom  I  have  told  had  purchased  a  home  matures.  His  earnings  are  wasted  in  three 
in  France,  even  in  the  smallest  city,  they  ways  unknown  to  the  *  foreigner.  These 
could  have  borrowed  their  money  from  the  wasteful  methods  could  be  changed  here  by 
Credit  Foncier  at  4  per  cent,  interest  per  the  adoption  of  a  general  mortgage  bank, 
annum,  giving  a  mortgage  which  would  nm  First,  the  initial  exi>ense  of  borrowing  would 
for  a  long  term  and  which  never  would  have  be  decreased,  and  there  could  be  no  charge 
been  called.  In  addition  to  interest,  they  for  the  renewal  of  the  mortgage  every  three 
would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  an  addi-  or  five  years.  Second:  the  rate  of  interest 
tional  per  cent,  per  annum  which  would  have  would  be  reduced  and  become  more  nearly 
been  applied  on  account  of  the  principal,  uniform  through  the  country.  Third:  the 
This  additional  per  cent,  varies  with  the  borrower  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  his 
faming  c^>acity  of  the  borrower,  and  must  indebtedness  by  small  annual  payments 
be  at  least  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  which  would  promote  thrift.  Waste  in 
they  had  paid  6  per  cent.,  2  per  cent,  per  charges  initial  and  renewal,  waste  in  excess- 
annum*  would  have  been  credited  to  the  ive  rates  of  interest,  waste  in  use  of  principal, 
principal  each  year  and  the  interest  charge  are  now  eating  into  the  earnings  of  the  work- 
would  have  been  reduced  correspondingly,  ers.  The  remedy  has  been  applied  elsewhere 
If  Goetz  had  made  the  same  payments  to  the  and  can  be  ads^ted  to  every  State  in  the 
holder  of  his  mortgage  which  he  had  made  in  Union. 
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Following  the  German,  Belgiaft,  French,  the  people  and  afford  an  investment  without 
and  other  nations,  those  who  wish  our  people  risk  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  The  savings  of 
well  should  combine  to  form  a  great  national  the  people  would  be  made  to  help  the  people 
mortgage  bank.  At  present,  such  a  bank  who  borrow,  and  the  people  yrho  save,  and 
could  not  loan  money  at  4  per  cent.,  but  it  so  two  blades  of  grass  would  grow  thriftily 
could  lend  at  5  or  53^  per  cent.,  and  insist  while  now  there  is  nothing  produced.  The 
upon  additional  annual  payments  of  at  least  present  wasteful  system  of  borrowing  can 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  Each  and  should  be  ended  by  the  early  establish- 
mortgage  could  be  made  for  a  long  term  of  ment  of  such  an  institution, 
years. 

Such  an  institution  would  aid  the  farmer       our  building  and  loan  associations 
and  small  borrower  as  no  legislation  or  change 

in  tariff  or  trust  laws  could  do,  and  it  would  It  is  true  that  considerable  help  is  given  to 
compel  the  payment  of  debts.  This  is  a  buyers  of  homes  in  our  cities  and  important 
lesson  which  our  people  have  not  learned,  centers  by  the  cooperative  building  and  loan 
The  knowledge  of  amortization,  or  of  how  a  associations.  These  associations,  however, 
debt  may  be  satisfied  by  small  annual  pay-  far  from  meet  the  demand  of  the  vast  niun- 
ments,  is  here  unknown.  ber  of  those  who  wish  to  buy  and  own  their 

own  homes.     Of  necessity,  they  are  local  in 
borrowing  at  4^  AND  5  PER  CENT.        their  character  and  can  be  established  only 

at  centers  wherethere  is  investing  capital,  for 

The  following  examples  taken  from  the  the  proportion  of  non-borrowing  members  to 
rules  of  the  CrMit  Fonder,  1907  issue,  illus-  borrowers,  taking  the  reports  of  this  State  as 
trate  the  advantages  to  the  borrower,  assum-  a  basis,  averages  about  six  to  one.  The 
ing  the  current  rate  of  interest  to  be  4^  building  and  loan  associations,  therefore, 
per  cent.:  cannot  be  established  excepting  where  there 

If  the  owner  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  are  many  eager  to  deposit  money  for  the 
4.6658  per  cent.,  payable  one-half  each  six  purpose  of  earning  interest  without  any 
months,  the  entire  interest  and  principal  present  intention  of  owning  a  home.  The 
would  be  paid  in  seventy-five  years.  earnings  of  these  associations  of  necessity 

A  payment  of  5.0452  per  cent,  per  annum  must  be  suflScient  to  attract  the  non-borrow- 
would  imder  siroilar  conditions  retire  the  ing  members  or  they  would  not  be  able  to 
entire  principal  in  fifty  years.  obtain   any   money    for    lending   purposes. 

A  payment  of  7.6355  per  cent,  would  ac-  Those  earnings,  of  course,  must  come  from 
complish  the  same  results  in  twenty  years,  the  borrowers  and  represent  interest  and 

A  payment  of  12.5281  per  cent,  per  annum,  additional  charges  varying  with  the  associa- 
if  paid  semiannually,  would  retire  the  entire  tions.  In  New  York  State  last  year,  $34,000 
principal  \\ith  interest  in  ten  years.  was  collected  in  fines  from  the  various  mem- 

If  $1000  were  borrowed  for  seventy-five  bers,  and  $434,000  was  collected  in  premiums 
years  at  an  annual  pa3mient  of  $46.66  at  the  over  and  above  interest.  The  rate  of  inter- 
end  of  nine  years,  the  principal  sum  would  est  which  must  be  paid  to  a  building  and  loan 
be  $981.60.  '  association  is  higher  without  the  considera- 

If  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  the  owner  could  tion  of  the  premiums  than  it  would  be  to  a 
pay  $200  on  account  of  the  principal,  the  great  mortgage  bank,  for  the  associations 
balanceof  $781.60  would  require  annual  pay-  cannot  obtain  their  money  from  the  great 
ments  of  only  $37.14  to  retire  the  principal  centers  where  capital  is  cheap,  but  must 
and  pay  interest  at  4)4  per  cent,  for  the  obtain  the  small  money  from  the  local  people 
remaining  sixty-six  years.  who  desire  the  maximum  return  of  interest. 

If  the  flat  rate  of  interest  were  5  per  cent.,  Little  or  no  aid  can  be  obtained  through  the 
the  annual  payments  would  be  correspond-  plan  of  the  building  and  loan  association  in 
ingly  increased.  The  borrower  is  thus  most  newer  sections  of  the  coimtry  or  in  those  see- 
fairly  and  completely  cared  for  under  this  tions  where  capital  has  not  commenced  to 
system  of  borrowing.  accumulate.    In  New  York  State,  for  exam- 

The  money  to  lend  would  be  obtained  by  pie,  the  total  amount  of  mortgages  held  by 
the  mortgage  bank  from  the  sale  of  debent-  these  associations  at  the  end  of  1910  was 
ures,  based  upon  these  mortgages,  which  $41,000,000.  This  does  not  represent  one- 
would  make  the  safest  kind  of  investments,  twentieth  of  the  total  annual  mortgage  re- 
The  debentures  of  foreign  mortgage  banks  quirements  of  the  State,  and  does  not  equal 
are  so  safe  that  they  are  freely  bought  by  all  one-tenth  of  the  annual  mortgage  require- 
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ments  of  those  owning  homes  in  this  State,  wanted:  a  national  l^^ing  institution 
Their  plan  provides  for  monthly  payments  to 

the  association  which  should  liquidate  the  A   mortgage  bank,   if  operating  in   this 

principal  in  from  ten  to  twelve  years.    The  country,  should  be  national  in  its  scope.    The 

duration  of  the  payments  and  the  time  of  man  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  the  farmer  in 

ultimate  liquidation  of  the  principal  depend  Oregon,  and  the  man  in  New  York  City 

upon  the  success  of  the  association,  and  in  woidd  then  be  able  to  borrow  at  the  same 

many  cases  the  borrowing  members  as  well  rate  of  interest,  not  over  5^^  or  6  per  cent, 

as  the  lending  members  haNX  been  very  un-  The  mortgage  he  gives  would  nm  for  not  less 

fortunate,  for  both  the  non-borro\\ing  mem-  than  ten  years.     Each  year  the  borrower 

ber  and  the  borrowing  member  are  merely  would  be  compelled  to  pay  on  account  of  the 

general  creditors  of  the  association.  principal  not  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 

Under  the  French  method,  the  borrower  cent,  per  annum.   The  greater  saving  would 

can  make  payments  which  will  liquidate  his  be  in  smaller  initial  fees  for  borrowing,  a 

mortgage  in  ten  years,  but  he  is  not  required  lower  rate  of  interest  to  many  borrowers,  the 

to  liquidate  his  mortgage  within  that  period,  certainty  that  the  mortgage  would  not  be 

He  can  select  the  time  of  liquidation  in  called  every  three  years,  with  the  resultant 

accordance  with  his  earning  capacity.    The  charges  and  possible  increase   in  interest: 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  of  New  and  the  compulsory  reduction  on  account  of 

York  City,  early  in  this  year,  offered  borrow-  the  principal  with  the  residtant  lesson  of 

ers  a  mortgage  made  for  ten  years  at  five  and  thrift.     No  one  thing  works  such  a  great 

<me-half  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  stipulation  waste  to  the  borrower  as  the  way  he  now 

that  one  per  cent,  per  annum  must  be  paid  finds  his  money.    To  continue  it,  this  nation 

on  account  of  the  principal.    Already  that  must  admit  that  it  cannot  finance  the  small 

company  has  loaned  over  one  million  dollars  borrower  as  well  as  it  does  the  big  railroad, 

on  such  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  the  average  and  must  turn  its  back  upon  the  experience 

amount  of  each  loan  is  $3000.  of  half  a  century  in  other  civilized  countries. 

Under  this  or  the  French  system,  each  pay-  Not  less  than  $50,000,000 — ^and  probably 
ment  is  credited  on  account  of  the  principal  $100,000,000 — ^is  yearly  wasted  by  borrow- 
of  the  mortgage,  and  after  a  mortgage  is  re-  ers,  a  class  that  can  least  afford  to  pay.  Such 
duced  by  a  certain  amount  (an  amoimt  readily  an  annual  waste  is  imnecessary  and  economic- 
determined  by  the  owner),  it  is  possible  for  ally  unsoimd.  If  the  farmer  of  this  nation  is 
the  owner  to  stop  the  dniin  upon  him  by  to  be  helped  it  must  be  through  more  favor- 
changing  his  mortgage  to  a  term  mortgage  able  opportunities  of  borrowing  money. 
or  by  extending  the  time  of  matvuity  by  a  Several  foreign  companies  are  now  operat- 
spedal  arrangement  with  the  lender,  for  each  ing  in  a  small  way  and  furnishing  mortgage 
mortgage  is  not  a  part  of  a  series,  as  it  is  in  money  to  the  settlers  in  Canada.  Most  of 
the  cooperative  building  and  loan  association  the  Canadian  farmers  from  Holland  borrow 
plan,  but  is  an  independent  contract  between  their  money  from  a  Holland  Mortgage  Bank. 
the  owner  and  the  lender.  The  payments  are  Such  companies,  however,  lend  for  the  profit 
required  only  semi-annually  and  not  monthly,  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  obtainable,  and 
and  after  a  mortgage  has  been  reduced  by  a  are  small  in  their  influence.  A  great  com- 
reasonable  amount,  the  question  of  the  pay-  pany  formed  to  reform  the  present  system 
ments  on  account  of  the  principal  becomes  and  stop  the  waste  in  borrowing  could  obtain 
important  to  the  borrower  only — the  lender  large  sums  of  money  in  France  and  Holland, 
no  longer  cares.  where  such  investments  are  looked  upon  with 

These  building  and  loan  associations,  how-  favor.    Foreign  capital,  if  given  the  machin- 

cvcr,  are  helpfiil  in  that  they  loan  a  larger  ery  and  direction  of  the  able  men  of  this 

percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property  (in  coimtry,  would  come  here  as  fast  as  needed, 

many  cases  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  Such  a  company  must  only  be  as  successful  as 

value),  and  thereby  their  usefulness  is  in-  the  great  Mortgage  Bank  of  Egypt  to  make 

creased,  and  sometimes  also  their  losses.   The  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  good  mortgages  on 

establishment  of  a  system  of  lending  based  farms  and  homes  not  over  5  per  cent.,  to 

upon  the  French  system  would  not  interfere  have  its  mortgage  certificates  or  debentures 

with  the  usefulness  of  the  building  and  loan  sell  on  a  3^^  per  cent,  basis  and  have  its 

associations.  shares  show  a  large  profit  to  the  subscribers. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  AND  THE  CHINESE 

REVOLUTION 


I 


N  the  new  era  that  appears  to  be  dawning 
in  China,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
part  that  will  be  played  by  the  Chinese  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  As  to  the  sincerity 
and  depth  of  their  convictions  many  doubts 
have  been  expressed,  but,  in  any  case,  they 
must  have  absorbed  much  of  Western  thought 
and  civilization  in  the  course  of  their  instruc- 
tion by  the  foreign  missionaries,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  Indeed,  at  many  of 
the  stations  considerable  effort  has  been  made 
to  impart  scientific  as  well  as  religious 
knowledge. 

A  very  interesting  and  impartially  written 
record  of  personal  experience  in  the  mission- 
ary field  of  China  is  given  by  Signor  Fran- 
cesco Medici  di  Marignano,  in  the  Ntwva 
Antologia  (Rome).  Of  the  present  prospects 
of  Chinese  missions  the  writer  says: 

The  Chinese  Government,  which  for  several  years 
has  been  following  a  policy  that  mi^ht  be  called 
nationalist,  and  one  of  reaction  against  the  easy 
•  g^nting  of  industrial  concessions  cast  as  sops  to 
the  international  hydra  to  quiet  its  multiple  appe- 
tites, is  now  also  striving  to  set  a  term  to  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  propaganda.  What  dis- 
turbs it  is  not  the  diffusion  ot  a  foreign  religion  as 
such,  but  the  political  and  social  scope  of  the  teach- 
ings of  this  religion  in  contrast  with  certain  funda- 
mental principles  regulating  Chinese  social  and 
family  life.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  Government 
fears  lest  its  Christian  subjects  should  escape  from 
the  moral  authority  of  the  mandarins  and  only 
harken  to  the  words  of  their  pastors.  Finally,  it 
distrusts  the  Christian  propaganda  as  an  instru- 
ment of  political  and  economic  penetration,  placed 
at  the  service  of  the  Western  nations,  and  it  sees  in 
the  missionaries  a  kind  of  vanguard,  which,  without 
perhaps  consciously  intending  to  do  so,  is  already 
smoothing  the  way  and  preparing  the  ground  for 
other  and  more  dangerous  invaders.  As  a  result  of 
the  great  persecution  of  1901,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Christian  proi)aganda  has  made  impres- 
sive progress  in  China.  "The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  seed  of  Christianity,"  as  our  old  teachers 
have  said.  And  this  is  more  especially  true  when 
short  bayonets  and  mitrailleuses  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern stand  ready  to  insure  the  undisturbed  growth 
of  the  seed.  To-day,  in  round  numbers,  the  army 
of  slant-eyed  followers  of  the  cross  does  not  count 
less  than  two  million  soldiers,  while  the  number  of 
its  foreign  leaders,  including  men  and  women,  is 
between  four  and  five  thousand.  These  figures 
seem  small  when  placed  alongside  of  the  three 
hundred  millions  at  which  the  population  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  is  estimated,  but  they  have  what 
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we  might  term  a  high  qualitative,  if  not  a  quantita- 
tive value,  and  represent  a  force  of  which  the  Chi- 
nese Government  must  take  heed.  Indeed,  this 
Government  is  only  too  well  aware  of  the  fact 
and  lets  pass  no  occasion  of  diminishing  the  spread 
of  the  movement;  however,  it  struggles  in  vain 
against  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  is 
reduced  to  applying  the  principle  in  the  matter  of 
missions  that  was  enunciated  by  the  old  statesman, 
Li  Hung  Chang:  "Where  they  already  exist,  pro- 
tect them  to  avoid  worse  evils;  where  they  are  not 
yet  established,  take  care  that  no  new  ones  arise." 

The  writer,  while  fully  recognizing  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Protestant  missions,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Catholic  propaganda 
is  somewhat  better  calculated  to  attract  the 
Chinese,  because  the  Catholic  priests  are  as  a 
nde  more  directly  in  touch  with  the  people 
than  their  Protestant  rivals,  and  also  because 
the  elaborate  Catholic  ceremonial  makes  a 
stronger  appeal  to  the  materialistic  Chinese 
than  does  the  severely  simple  Protestant 
ritual.  The  midtiplidty  of  the  Protestant 
sects  also  constitutes  a  drawback,  in  the 
writer's  estimation,  when  opposed  to  the 
united  front  presented  by  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions of  all  nationalities. 

The  suspicion  with  which  the  activities  of 
the  missionaries  are  viewed  by  the  ignorant 
Chinese  has  been  often  dwelt  upon,  and 
Signor  di  Marignano  gives  the  following 
curious  illustration  of  this  in  the  words  of  a 
Catholic  missionary: 

There  are  people  stupid  enough  to  believe  firmly 
that  we  maintain  our  hospitals  in  order  to  gou^ 
out  the  eyeballs  of  the  dying,  so  as  to  use  them  m 
the  compounding  of  sorcerer's  medicants  and 
philters.  No  later  than  yesterday,  our  porter's 
brother,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  refused  to  enter 
our  infirmary,  fearing  that  he  would  be  subjected 
to  this  mutilation;  and  a  few  days  a^o  a  djring 
man,  seeing  a  priest  approach  his  bedside  to  offer 
him  the  last  ministrations  of  religion,  stretched  out 
his  long  hands  toward  the  priest,  imploring  him  to 
stop  and  spare  his  eyeballs  until  the  breath  had 
left  his  body.  The  most  famous  among  such  ex- 
amples, which  would  move  us  to  laughter  were  they 
not  so  tragic  and  pitiable,  is  something  which  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year  in  Fu-chen-fu,  in  this 
province,  where  a  jar  of  small  onions  in  oil,  brought 
to  the  refectory  of  this  mission,  was  believed  to  con- 
tain precisely  such  eyeballs  prepared  as  preserves, 
and  was  borne  around  as  an  awe-inspiring  trophy, 
exciting  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  which 
broke  into  the  mission  building  and  destroyed  it. 
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LEADERS  OF  CHINESE  THOUGHT  TO-DAY 

p^VERY  revolution  of  any  significance  has  Liang  Chi-Tsao  leans  most  to  Buddhism 
a  Voltaire  or  Rousseau  and  it  is  reassur-  which  he  believes  has  the  most  universal  char- 
ing in  its  common  hiunanity  that  behind  even  acter.  And  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hong- 
the  sudden  excesses  of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  wanji  temple,  which  he  learned  to  know  in 
there  seems  to  have  been  the  directing  force  Japan,  Liang  Chi-Tsao  declares  that  Bud- 
of  great  minds  to  whose  sounder  counsels  the  dhism  teaches  self-reliance.  In  the  inquiry 
incoming  tide  of  reaction  from  violence  must  as  to  salvation  by  faith  or  by  works,  Liang 
needs  return.  Herr  Alfons  Paquet  in  Mdrz  decides,  again  in  accord  with  the  Japanese 
(Munich)  reviews  the  ideas,  and  sketches  Schin  school,  in  favor  of  faith  and  empha- 
broadly  the  personalities  of  those  leaders  in  sizes  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  those 
the  Chinese  literary  field  whose  writings  have  laymen  w^ho  endure  in  worldly  struggles — as 
been  of  popular  appeal  in  the  last  two  or  three  well  as  for  priests.  But  he  rejects  the  tenet 
years  of  the  sultiy  gathering  of  the  storm.       of  transmigration  of  souls  and  upholds  the 

From  Kobe,  like  Victor  Hugo  from  the  Isle  Christian  belief  in  the  immediate  entrance 
of  Jersey,  Kang  Yu-Wei,  the  mentor  of  the  after  death  of  the  believer  into  Paradise. 
tibial  Emperor  Khangsu,  addresses  exhorta-  In  direct  opposition  to  Kang  Yu-Wei  and 
tions  to  the  present  Chinese  Government,  and  Liang  Chi-Tsao,  who  are  particularly  re- 
frets  in  exile  unanswered.  Kang  Yu-Wei  sponsible  for  the  prevailing  intellectual  cuj- 
owed  his  rise  to  the  position  of  friend  and  rents  of  thought  in  China  to-day,  is  Ku 
adviser  of  the  Emperor  to  the  magic  of  his  Hung  Ming,  the  decided  reactionary.  But 
pen  alone.  He  imderstood  to  perfection  the  the  way  that  he  compares  Eastern  and 
art  of  weaving  into  quotations  from  the  Western  thought  makes  him  more  interesting 
classics  his  own  radical  reform  ideas  as  well  for  the  American  and  European  reader, 
as  examples  from  modem  European  history.  Many  of  Ku  Hung  Ming's  essays  and  books 
He  wrote  for  the  yoimg  Emperor  a  "Life  of  were  written  in  English.  His  "Papers  from 
Peter  the  Great,"  but,  unfortunately,  was  a  Viceroy's  Yamen,"  which  came  out  di- 
more  of  a  man  of  letters  than  a  statesman,  and  rectly  after  the  Boxer  risings,  provoked  Leo 
lacked  the  energy  necessary  to  carry  out  his  Tolstoy's  celebrated  "Open  Letter  to  a 
plans  of  reform  when  the  Emperor  raised  him  Chinaman."  After  several  years  appeared 
to  the  control  of  the  Government.  But,  the  "Story  of  the  Chinese  Oxford  Move- 
because  he  understood,  as  few  before  him,  ment,"  an  account  of  the  inner  strife  and 
how  to  awaken  the  political  passions  of  the  difficulties  of  China,  entangled  in  a  mesh  of 
educated  classes,  Kang  Yu-Wei's  ideas  are  complications  with  the  powers,  and  torn 
still  li\ing  forces  in  China.  between  the  Manchus  and  the  Chinese.    In 

A  disdple  of  Kang  Yu-Wei  is  Liang  Chi-  1906  Ku  Hung  Ming  published  "The  Mid- 
Tsao,  who  after  the  triumph  of  the  Empress'  die  Way,"  a  Confucius  catechism  intended 
party,  has  lived  in  Japan,  engaged  in  political  for  foreigners.  In  this  book  particularly  the 
and  religious  writings.  Among  these  are  a  Chinese  author  uses  the  more  temperamental 
three-volume  history  of  the  reforms  of  sayings  of  great  European  writers  as  splashes 
Khangsu  and  the  reaction  in  1898,  and  "The  of  color,  beside  the  lofty  but  dryly  impersonal 
House  of  the  Crystal  Draught  of  Water"  or  dicta  of  his  greatest  countryman.  Quota- 
"  Yin  Pin  Sze,"  an  examination  of  Confucius'  tions  from  Kant,  Goethe,  Carlyle,  and  from 
teachings.  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Liang  his  favorite,  Matthe\^  Arnold,  are  veritable 
Chi-Tsao  in  the  latter  work  states  that  China  props  to  the  reader's  stumbling  attention  on 
b  not  yet  at  that  point  where  culture,  wis-  this  very  unsafe  ground.  But  Ku  Himg 
dom,  and  high  morals  form  adequate  substi-  Ming  also  quotes  the  remark  of  a  European 
tutes  f  or  a  rcdigion.  He  rejects  Confucianism  traveler:  "Canton  is  an  uncanny  dty.  The 
as  being  purely  educative  and  thus  insufficient,  alleys  are  full  of  a  filthy  mob,  partly  in 
"I  love  Confucianism,"  he  writes,  "but  I  greasy  rags,  partly  in  naked  yellow  skin.  One 
love  truth  more.  I  love  the  past  genera-  sees  shaved  heads  and  grimaces.  Then  the 
tions,  but  I  love  my  coxmtry  more.  I  love  memory  occurs  of  the  demoniac  nature  of  the 
the  sages,  but  I  love  liberty  more.  I  know,  people,  their  murderous  risings,  their  satanic 
too,  that  Confucius  loved  liberty  and  his  cruelty."  And  to  this  the  Chinese  author 
country  even  more  than  I."    Christianity  is  replies: 

also  refused  because  "it  strives  for  power  at  ^^,^  Englishman  of  the  aristocratic  claw,  and 
cost  of  justice,  and  some  great  nations  use  it  therefore  without  ideas,  cannot  see  through  the 
as  a  doak  for  their  own  selfish  aims."  yellow  skin  into  the  moral  nature  and  spiritual 
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he  Chinese.  If  he  could,  he  would  see  reading  a  Reklam  "King  Lear."  And  the 
iry  realm  is  hidden  actually  within  this  ^„  j^^jj^y  inquires  if  the  land  of  the  great 
liWes  and  genii  that  are  not  a  whit  ia-  fleet  and  th?  great  soaal  democracy  IS  still  the 
he  gods  of  ancient  Greece— Buddhism  land  which  received  light  from  Womar?  He, 
ng  of  immortal  sorrow,  pity,  and  grace,  the  Chinaman,  had  too  a  very  great  re:q>ect 
nd  sad  as  the  immortal  mystic  song  of  (q^  German  professors,  but  did  it  not  also 
Lmw'irh'tway^fottToftyTl'pi^  Seem  that  their  importance  was  decreasing, 
one  day  alter  Europe's  social  order  and  that  one  listened  to  them  less  reverently  than 
t,  little  as  the  Englishman  can  grasp  the  before?  After  these  rather  pertinent  home 
shots,  Ku  Hung  Ming  took  his  visitor  to  dine 
at  a  restaurant,  and  had  the  punkah  as  a 
I  mere  accident  that  Ku  Hung  Ming  foreign  innovation  removed  before  he  would 
book  "The  Chinese  Oxford  Move-  sit  down.  Then  they  went  to  the  theater  to 
Matthew  Arnold's  rflle  in  John  see,  of  course,  a  classic  which  reminded  Hcrr 
nd  Newman's  Anglo-Cathohc  move-  Paquet  of  a  historical  drama  by  Grabbe,  and 
.  been  an  inspiring  pattern  for  the  after  the  theater  there  was  tea-drinking  at  a 
reactionary.  Arnold's  style  in  its  narrow  high  tea  house,  with  a  gentle  little 
ss  and  severe  restraint  has  some-  serving  girl  with  jasmine  flowers  in  her  black 
nese,  as  his  High  Church  Conserva-  hair.  And  the  German  guest  carried  off  a 
d  approaches  the  double  creed  of  copy  of  the  "Oxford  Chinese  Movement"  in 
Ming — Confucianism  and  the  man-  his  pocket  as  a  souvenir,  which  he  duly  trans- 
i.  lated  into  German  on  the  homeward  voyage, 

aquet  ends  with  a  charming  picture  The  two  exiles,  Kang  Yu-Wei  at  Kobe  and 
ddle- Victorian  Chinese  official  in  his  liang  Chi-Tsao  wandering  through  Japan, 
.  Shanghai  in  the  Huang-pu  govern-  are  both  comfortingly  sunUar  to  French 
Iding.  Arrayed  in  the  simple  silk  political  enthusiasts  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
robe,  Ku  Hung  Ming,  seated  be-  tury,  and  Ku  Hung  Ming  is  only  an  Oxford 
able,  conversed  in  excellent  German  don  in  a  mandarin  robe  with  a  dehghtful 
in  Weimar  and  of  a  twelve-year-old  reminiscent  dash  of  Li  Hung-Chang's  n^ 
lad  come  across  in  the  park  there  vet^  and  Wu  Ting  Fang's  ironic  waggery. 


IE   EMPIRE   OF  THE   MEDITERRANEAN 

laustive  and  forceful  article  on  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Pinon  speaks  regretfully 

between  Italy  and  Turkey,  by  M.  of  the  supersession  of  France  in  Egypt,    He 

on,  appears  in  the  Revue  des  Fran-  reminds  his  readers,  however,  that  France 

s).     Citing  "the  ingenious  historical  has  still  "considerable  material  and  moral 

f  Captain  Mahan  on  the  sea  power,"  "interests  in  Syria"  and  "a  policy  of  penetra- 

r  traces  in  detail  the  struggle  for  the  tion  and  direct  government  in  the  Barbary 

3f  the  seas,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  States,"  sufficient  to  assure  her  "a  brilliant 

pire  of  the  Mediterranean."    The  place  in  the  Mediterranean  equilibrium,  but 

ea,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  "  no  longer  not  control  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mediterra- 

mex  of  the  great  oceans,"  but  since  nean  Sea," 

wnth  century  has  become  "  a  part  of       Turning  to  Italy,  M.  Pinon  observes  that 
al  domination  of  the  seas."    With 

1  of  Gibraltar  at  the  west  and  of  the  the  Italian  peninsula  has  never  eitercised,  since  the 

J  at  the  east,  and  with  Malta  as  an  dismemberment  ofthecmpire  of  Constantine.  a  jw^ 

i„.„,™^i,.»  !,,„    r-„..  «,.;.„;„'.  ponderant  influence  upon  the  destinieaot  the  Med- 


y  in  the  Mediterranean  was  for  a  ing  the  great  imperial  traditions,  directed  the  strug- 

!  unquestioned.     To-day,  the  Otto-  gle  against  Mussulman  Barbary,  and  exhausted 

lire  is  "one  of  the  theaters  of  rivalry  '^'^^^  '"  Y^'".  ^^°^  '"?'"",  'h?  Christian  nations 

r^r^,^t  !>»'•..:_     -J  r-   /      .v  agamst  the  intide  .      The  Ita  lan  cities  of  Genoa 

Great  Bntam  and  Germany  for  the  ^'j   Venice   pursued   an   egotistical   and   narrow 

i  the  seas    ;    and  Bntam  will  con-  policy  of  mercantile  interests.     But  a  unified  Italy 

hold  control  of  the  Mediterranean  camenecessarilytohaveaMediterraneanpolicyand 

long   as    she   maintains    her    naval  a  program  of  expansion  on  that  sea  of  which  it  was, 
so  to  say,  the  vertical  axis.  .  .  .  From  the  time  o( 

'".'.„..,                              ,         ,  the  Risorgimcnto,  Italian  patriots  had  demanded 

rattmg    Bntish    supremacy    in    the  for  the  "third  Rome"  hegemony  from  the  Old 
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World  and  advanced  the  candidature  of  Italy  for  In  the  near  future  Italy  will  group  about  her  the 

the  Empire  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  apostles  of  greater  part  of  the  European  nations.     Situated 

"Young  Italy**  had  already  marked  North  Africa  at  short  distances  from  our  coasts,  Egypt,  Tripoli, 

as  the  first  sta^e  in  the  exterior  expansion  of  the  Tunis,  and  Algeria  are  natural  colonies  for  us.     It 

reconstituted  kingdom.  is  in  vain  that  England  and  France  have  sought  to 

revive  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Romans,  and  to 

"North  Africa  should  come  back  to  Italy,'*  substitute  it  in  northern  Africa  for  the  natural  pro- 

.     -Kt       •   •  •        o   o      "D   4.t  17      1      J        J  tection  of  Italy.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in 

wrote  Mazzini  in  1838.     Both  England  and  Egypt  alone  there  are  15,000  Italians,  that  Algeria 

Gennany  favored  this  essay  of  unified  Italy:  and  Tunis  contain  a  great  number  also,  and  that  on 

they  saw  in  the  latter  a  power  capable  of  all  the  coasts  arts,  commerce,  and  industry  are  in 

counterbalancing    French   influence    in    the  ^^^^*^"  hands. 

Mediterranean.     Twenty-eight    years    later  */.....,                  ,.  ,  ,    , 

Bismarck  wrote  Mazzini :  ^^f'  ^^^^^g  V^^  events  which  led  up  to  the 

recent  conflict  between  Italy  and  Turkey, 

The  Empire  of  the  Mediterranean  belongs  incon-  M.  Pinon  goes  on  to  say:   "  France  and  Italy 

testably  to  Italy,  which  possesses  on  that  sea  gave  their  respective  sureties  that  the  equi- 

coasts  twice  as  extensive  as  France.  .  .  .  The  librium  of  the  Mediterranean  should  not  be 

5'"P.'?k''^A*1^?^t^i^^'^"^''^^^'?"^'*  K^^^-""  disturbed."    France  recognized  the  special 

stant  thought  of  Italy,  the  objective  of  her  mims-  .   ^        ^       r  t^  1      •     *t^     i               j   tx  1 
ters,  and  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  cabinet  of  interests  of  Italy  in  Turkey,  and  lUly  en- 
Florence.                                       •  gaged  herself  not  to  interfere  with  the  French 

poBcy  in  Morocco.    The  coup  of  Agadir  pre- 

Campo  Fregoso,  in  his  "II  primato  Itali-  cipitated  the  denouement  of  the  Moroccan 

ano,"  thus  affirmed  the  predestined  mission  question,  and  Italy  decided  to  take  action 

of  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean:  without  further  delay. 


THE  NEED  OF  "QUIET  ZONES"  FOR  SCHOOLS 

TPHE  establishment,  at  the  request  of  the  ances  included  cobble-stone  and  other  rough 
*  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Unneces-  pavements,  the  proximity  of  garages,  car 
sary  Noise,  of  zones  of  quiet  around  the  hospi-  bams,  factories,  junk-shops,  the  cries  of 
tals  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  proved  so  street  hawkers  and  venders,  the  shouts  of 
beneficial  that  hospital  zones  have  been  since  children  and  hoodlums,  besides  the  avoidable 
instituted  by  municipalities  throughout  the  noises  of  traffic. 

United  States.  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  the  With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  sentiment 
founder  and  president  of  the  society,  makes  of  principals  and  teachers  on  the  subject,  let- 
a  strong  appeal  in  the  December  Forum  for  ters  were  sent  to  the  principals  of  all  the 
the  establishment  of  similar  zones  around  the  schools  in  the  five  boroughs  of.  New  York, 
public  schools,  concerning  which  she  says:  representing  about  14,000  teachers,  asking  for 
There  is  a  most  important  feature  of  school  an  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  thereto, 
sanitation  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  not  been  The  responses  received  were  overwhelmmg, 
recognized,  namely,  the  urgent  need  of  protecting  many  of  them  expressing  "  touchingly  the  dis- 
the  young:  from  the  injurious  effect  of  outside  ^^ess  endured  and  also  the  hope  that  reUef 
noise,  which,  by  rendenng  concentration  dimcult.        .i.i               iT^rj?*      f\      *l  *. 

increases  the  mental  effort  required  for  school  tasks  "ught  be  vouchsafed.  One  teacher  wrote: 
and.  by  preventing  free  ventilation,  menaces  the  **^The  nervous  tension  under  which  we  labor 
physical  well-being  of  the  child.  This  is  a  matter  is  materially  increased  by  the  numerous  un- 
80  grave  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  conseauences  necessary  noises  which  hinder  us  so  seriously 
that  its  utter  neglect  is  little  short  of  incredible.        .  -^    ,        c         4.* ^-u^^  u^,  ^  u«-^  «1 

in  our  work.  Sometimes  these  have  been  so 
The  urgency  of  action  in  this  matter  pre-  great  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
sented  itself  to  Mrs.  Rice  on  the  occasion  of  to  the  expedient  of  writing  our  directions  on 
her  visiting  many  schools  and  addressing  the  blackboards."  Another  said:  "I  am 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  course  of  most  of  the  time  under  a  physician's  care,  the 
her  campaign  for  a  "safe  and  sanitary  Fourth  condition  of  my  ears  being  due  to  ear-strain ' 
of  July."  She  "was  astonished  to  discover  alone."  In  one  school  it  was  reported  that 
the  amount  of  preventable  noise  which  pene-  "four  teachers  were  spending  most  of  their 
trated  the  classrooms,  and  the  absolute  foul-  salary  for  ear  and  throat  treatment,"  while 
ness  of  the  air  which  sickened  those  entering  vocal  paralysis  was  complained  of  in  another, 
from  without,"  the  latter  being  due  to  the  It  was  estimated  in  another  case  that  "the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  the  windows  were  noise  robs  class  and  teachers  of  25  per  cent,  of 
tightly  dosed.    The  sources  of  the  disturb-  their  time." 
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to  the  necessary  course  of  procedure  in 
rganized  eflFort  to  improve  school  condi- 
Mrs.  Rice  writes: 


up  first  the  consideration  of  those  build- 
3li«ady  erected,  the  most  obvious  step  would 
\jVy  b«  the  removal  of  all  rough  pavements 
substitution  of  a  sound-deadening  material, 
serhaps  in  preference  to  all  others  on  account 
^4  Doiselessness.  The  next  would  perhaps  be 
^^rversion  of  traffic,  when  practicable,  between 
h/r,urs  of  eight-thirty  and  three-thirty.  This 
;;<i  mean  much  more  than  the  mere  avoidance 
v**e,  for  it  would  permit  the  children  to  enter 
to  leave  school,  and  even  to  play  in  front  of  the 
lir.'4  ^t  noon,  without  the  danger  of  accidents. 
^  Ihe  third  would  probably  be  the  bringing  to 
rA  pressure  on  the  car-line  companies  in  onder 
force  them  to  keep  their  equipment  in  good 
,  ,  Loose  track-joints  should  be  made  good, 
tfr%  fbould  be  kept  greased,  and  the  starting  of 
^^^r  from  the  bam  with  a  pounding  flat*wheel 
>«jH  J*  made  a  finable  offense.  Fourth,  the  pas- 
_^  iA  an  ordinance  creating  school  zones,  ana  its 
^fg/^iyrc€m€fUt  would  do  away  with  rapid  driving,  the 
^-ritr*  ^A  hucksters,  the  blowing  of  auto-horns,  and 
^11  tho*ie  other  noises  which  are  due  largely  to 
^fvjrance  of  the  presence  of  a  school  building,  and 
^rfii'^h  could  be  stopped  by  the  erection  of  warning 
^4^n%  fttating  that  needless  racket  would  be  pun- 


ished. As  regards  protective  ordinances,  two»  con- 
cerning the  distance  at  which  street  musiciaiis  and 
hucksters  must  remain  away  from  school  buiklings, 
have  alre£ldy  been  enacted;  but  since  there  is  no 
warning  sign  to  catch  the  eye,  and  to  show  the 
vicinity  of  a  school,  they  have  always  been  a  dead 
letter.  As  for  the  elevated  roads,  where  passing 
before  school  houses,  they  should  be  compelled  to 
employ  all  possible  sound-deadening  devices. 

When,  however,  the  erection  of  new  structures  is 
to  be  considered,  the  utmost  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  quiet  sites.  Side  streets 
should  be  preferred  to  avenues,  as  less  likely  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  laying  of  future  car-tracks.  No 
school  buildings  should  be  erected  within  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  those  sheltering  noisy  occupations,  and 
— once  erected — the  neighborhood  should  be  re- 
stricted, all  disturbing  trades  being  forced  to  seek 
other  sites. 

Mrs.  Rice  in  the  same  artide  treats  at 
length  the  sutyect  of  ventilating  the  schook, 
especially  by  means  of  open  windows — ^a 
question  the  most  pressing  of  all,  for  behind  it 
"looms  up  the  danger  of  undermining  the 
health  of  the  child  and  of  exposing  it  to  the 
risk  of  infection  through  impure  and  con- 
taminated air." 


THE  HONOR  SYSTEM   AT  THE  OREGON 

PENITENTIARY 


AN  article  summarized  in  the  September 
Review  on  "Prison  Experiments  in  Hu- 
manity," gave  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
innovation  in  prison  practice  at  Montpelier, 
Vermont.  In  the  Pacific  Monthly  Mr.  Jen- 
nings Sutor  describes  an  equally  reniarkable 
test  of  the  honor  system  by  Governor  Oswald 
West  at  the  Oregon  State  Penitentiary.  By 
way  of  foreword  to  his  article  Mr.  Sutor 
prints  some  "mild  extracts'*  from  Bunko 
Kelly's  book,  "Thirteen  Years  in  the  Oregon 
Penitentiary,"  of  which  the  following — a 
mere  detail  of  a  flogging— is  a  fair  sample: 

".  ,  ,  Give  him  some  more,  Chariey."  Sher- 
wrKid  did  BO  until  the  boy  began  to  cry  for  mercy 
;.ml  a<ik  Chriat  for  pit  v.  "Lay  it  on,  Charley,  ' 
v*id  Brofwrld,  "and  call  on  me  for  mercy.  I  am 
^  ^»ri*t ;  I  am  the  man  you've  got  to  call  on.  Now 
'  ri'  Ic  him  aroun/J  the  side  where  it  hurts." 

^>;vcrn^;r  West  jjroceeds  on  totally  diflFer- 
'-nt  X\xM*^.  Instead  of  considering  convicts  as 
darij(i  rous  individuals,  to  be  punishedy  not 
reformed,  and  from  whom  the  State  is  to  be 
pHHected  at  all  odds,  he  regards  them  first 
of  all  as  men — as  men  who  have  made  nus- 
Ukes  and  who  are  to  be  taught  better.  Soon 
after  the  governor  had  taken  the  oath  of 
office,  the  penitentiary  ofl&cials  were  surprised 


— not  to  say  scared — ^by  a  visit  from  him  at 
6  A.M.,  and  a  request  to  have  breakfast  with 
the  convicts.  He  came  again  and  again — ^he 
*' cultivated  the  habit  of  dropping  in  without 
saying  anything  about  it  beforehand;  and  the 
word  soon  passed  about  among  the  men  that 
the  governor  was  their  friend  and  was  really 
holding  out  a  hand  to  them."  Profiting  by 
his  personal  talks  with  the  men,  the  governor 
saw  a  way  whereby  he  could  save  the  State 
money;  and  this,  combined  with  the  gov- 
ernor's strong  interest  in  his  fellow-men,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  the  honor  system  at  the  prison. 
Salem,  where  the  Oregon  State  Peniten- 
tiary is  located,  has  a  number  of  other  State 
institutions,  such  as  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  etc.,  all  of  which 
have  considerable  tillable  ground  about  them. 
Here  were  hundreds  of  acres  awaiting  crops; 
there,  in  the  prison,  were  hundreds  of  strong, 
active  men  shut  up  until  their  apf)ointed 
times  should  expire.  To  bring  these  opposite 
poles  together  was  the  problem.  Governor 
West  put  his  plan  to  the  men  frankly. 

"Look  here,"  he  would  tell  a  prisoner.  "The 
State  can't  afford  to  keep  you  here  at  its  expense 
any  longer  than  necessary.     You  don't  w^nt  to 
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stay  here.    I'll  make  this  bargain  with  you.     I'll  presence  of  a  road  gang  near  his  house  was 

S/"^o°r^l.Ste''r?ol"r'w^"r^rt?^r'ar;  -"  r"-nted  menace  to  his  property  and 

ni  8ce  that  you  are  paid  a  certain  amount  for  your  safety.     The  gang  was  withdrawn;  but  the 

work,  enough  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  get  to  man's  neighbors  and  their  wives  gave  the 

your  home,  or  where  you  wish  when  you  leave  the  convicts  a  dinner,  which  was  held  in  a  nearby 

%TTZT^  XlTsr^VouSj^^riJ-J  "  """"^  f-/  f-}  f  w";J  the  governor  sat  at  the 

Thb  argument  was  strong  in  its  appeal  to  the  fiead  of  the  table,  the  farmers  sitting  with  the 

men  because  the  most  wayward  of  them  could  see  convicts,  and  the  women  of  the  neighborhood 

that  to  take  the  governor  up  on  his  bargain  was  a  acting  as  waitresses,— probably  the  most  re- 

l^d^St^hU  H^^nyJw.TX^^Ied!''^.  ~"^'^*  markable  dinner-party  Oregon  ever  saw.  One 

To-day  you  can  take  a  trip  over  almost  any  road  ^^  ^"^  convict-guests  said. 
out  of  Salem  and  pass  convicts  at  work  without 

being  able  to  tell  them  from  the  ordinary  indus-  Under  a  system  like  this,  where  we  are  treated 

trious  farmhand  to  be  met  with  in  any  countryside,  as  men.  the  best  we  can  do  is  scarcely  sufficient. 

There's  no  "prison  look"  about  them.     The  Under  compulsion,  and  guarded  by  cold  steel  and 

hang-dog  shift  is  lackine  from  their  eyes.     There  is  heartless  men,  the  least  we  can  do  is  good  enough, 

a  healthy  un  on  their  faces.     The  feeling  of  satis-  We  feel  that  under  such  a  system  as  the  present  one 

faction  that  comes  from  a  hard  day's  work  out-of-  incarceration   is  a  help  and  .not  a  hindrance  in 

doors  is  noticeable.    The  cleverest  forger,  the  most  getting  us  reestablished  as  beneficial  members  of 

accomplished   safe-cracker,    the    most    daring   of  society, 
porch-climbers  seem  to  have  the  unhealthy  lure  of 

their  crafts  driven  out  of  them.    There  is  no  room  The  honor  system  works.    In  the  two  years 

Jte.:r^^th^<;±t'r;tu"nS^^  immediately  preceding  its  adoption  about 

that  they  are  as  free  from  suspicion  and  surveil-  thirty^  men   escaped,   of  whom   some  were 

lance  as  the  rich  farmer,  who  is  working  his  own  killed,  some  were  captured,  and  some  are 

fields  across  the  road.       Still  at  large.     Since  the  system  has  been  in 

xtV^m  i^L    .  J'^'^^r}'^l"^~i^   '"^A^  "^^  effect   three   men   only   have  broken   their 

Manon  County  are  a  grateful  evidence  of  their  ,,               ,            r^rri                    ^j 

employment  in  that  capacity— they  may  be  plow-  pledges,  and  one  of  these  has  been  recaptured. 

ing,  milking,  doing  any  of  the  jobs  that  a  farm  has  As  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the 

to  offer;  perhaps  they  drive  back  to  the  peniten-  men,  there  is  no  complaint;  and  the  work 

tiaiy  at  night  ijrith  their  own  team  or  perhaps  as  ranges  from   the  making  of   shoes  for   the 

M  the  case  with  many,  who  are  working  some  dis-  o^  r   •     x»4^   ^«        ^    ^i.    i      •           ^    t             j 

tance  from  the  prison,  they  camp  out  or  arc  given  State  mstitutions  to  the  laying  out  of  grounds 

quarters  in  a  house  or  barn.  like  those  of   the  State  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium.   The  State  shares  the  proceeds  of  a 

Few  of  the  people  living  about  Salem  resent  convict's  labor  with    him;    and  before  he 

the  liberty  given  to  the  convicts.     One  man,  leaves  the  prison  he  is  offered  the  kind  of 

it  i^pears,  did  complain  that  he  thought  the  work  for  which  he  is  suited. 


THE  WORLD-WIDE  STUDY  OF  EARTHQUAKES 

CEISMOLOGY  —  the  science  of  earth-  From  the  Bulletin  of  St.  Louis  University 
^  quakes — existed  potentially  in  the  spo-  for  December,  1911,  and  from  the  initial  num- 
radic  investigations  of  geologists  throughout  ber  of  the  new  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological 
and  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century,  but  not  Society  of  America,  we  glean  the  following 
until  toward  the  end  of  that  century  did  it  particulars: 

acquire  coherence  and  a  separate  following.  While  the  Englishman,  Robert  Mallet, 
As  a  quasi-independent  branch  of  knowledge  whose  career  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
it  is,  in  fact,  about  thirty  years  old,  and  it  has  nineteenth  century,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
flourished  hugely  in  the  opening  decade  of  the  first  great  seismologist,  in  the  modem  sense 
twentieth  century.  Societies  devoted  to  its  of  the  term,  the  organization  of  earthquake 
cultivation  have  spnmg  up  all  over  the  world;  investigations  on  an  extensive  scale  began  in 
national  and  international  organizations  have  Japan,  about  the  year  1880,  chiefly  under  the 
been  effected,  bearing  official  character  and  influence  of  Professor  John  Milne.  To  this 
enjoying  government  subsidies;  while  the  day  Japan,  which  is  the  "earthquake  coun- 
literature  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  try  ^' par  excellence,  possesses  a  far  more  elab- 
no  scientific  library  quite  succeeds  in  garner-  orate  seismological  organization  than  any 
ing  the  whole  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  other  part  of  the  world,  the  country  being 
almost  completely  unfamiliar  to  "the  man  in  covered  with  a  network  of  over  fifteen  hun- 
the  street."  dred  observing  stations,  at  least  seventy  of 
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which  are  equipped  with  modem  recording 
apparatus.  The  University  of  Tokyo  still 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  only 
chair  of  seismology  in  the  whole  academic 
world.  It  was  founded  in  1886,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  famous  Professor  Omori.  In 
1892,  as  a  result  of  the  great  Mino-Owari 
earthquake  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Japan- 
ese Government  established  the  Earthquake 
Investigation  Conmiittee,  which  has  pub- 
lished a  long  series  of  valuable  memoirs. 
Japanese  seismology  is  eminently  practical, 
and  its  cultivation  is  primarily  a  measure  of 
self-protection.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  earthquake-proof  build- 
ings and  other  phases  of  earthquake  con- 
struction. 

The  International  Seismological  Associa- 
tion grew  out  of  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  G. 
Gerland  and  the  late  Dr.  E.  von  Rebeur 
Paschwitz  at  the  Sixth  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress,  held  in  London,  and  the 
committee  of  seismologists  to  which  its  organ- 
ization was  entrusted  met  for  the  first  time  in 
Strassburg,  April  11-13, 1901.  This  meeting 
has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  congresses,  to 
which  most  of  the  civilized  coimtries  of  the 
world  have  sent  official  delegates.  The  latest 
assembly  was  held  at  Manchester,  England, 
last  July.  The  permanent  conmuttee — the 
governing  body  of  the  association — has  its 
headquarters  in  Strassburg. 

The  organization  of  seismology  in  various 
countries  presents  some  striking  contrasts. 
Naturally  the  countries  that  are  most  af- 
flicted with  earthquakes  generally  possess  the 
most  active  seismological  services.  Next  to 
Japan,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  network 
of  observing  stations,  imder  government  con- 
trol, exists  in  Chile,  where  the  work  of  its 
organization  was  entrusted,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  the  French  seismologist.  Count  Montessus 
de  Ballore. 

In  Europe,  seismology  is  as  zealously  culti- 
vated in  the  northern  countries,  where  it  is 
primarily  of  academic  interest,  as  it  is,  for 
example,  in  Italy,  where  an  appalling  succes- 
sion of  seismic  visitations  has  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  popular  and  practical  concern.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  seismological  work  of 
each  country  is  assigned,  for  convenience 
sake,  to  the  official  meteorological  service. 
While  the  connection  between  earthquakes 
and  weather  is  debatable,  the  fact  that  the 
various  weather  bureaus  possess  elaborate 
networks  of  observatories  and  stations, 
manned  by  intelligent  observers,  makes  it  a 
simple  matter  to  add  seismology  to  the  tradi- 
tional duties  of  these  institutions.    Nowa- 


days, an  earthquake  is  not  studied  chiefly  as 
a  local  phenomenon.  The  earthquake  waves 
are  followed  in  their  course  around  the  world; 
the  automatic  records  traced  by 
graphs  at  widely  scattered  stations 
promptly  exchanged  and  compared;  and  the 
history  of  the  earthquake  is  not  considered 
complete  until  its  utmost  ramifications  have 
been  taken  into  account.  Hence  the  urgent 
need  of  filling  up  the  gaps  that  still,  unfortu- 
nately, exist  in  the  international  network  of 
stations. 

The  United  States  is  still  conspicuously- 
backward  in  the  study  of  earthquakes,  thougb 
gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
year  or  two.  Following  the  great  California 
earthquake  of  April,  1906,  a  number  of  scien- 
tific men  on  the  Pacific  coast  founded  the 
Seismological  Society  of  America,  whose 
membership  now  extends  over  the  wh<^e 
country  and  beyond.  Its  BuUetifiy  recently 
launched,  affords  the  seismologists  of  ^hi<a 
country  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  the  need  of  which  had  been  strongly  felt. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion of  seismology  in  the  United  States  is  that 
the  science  is  practically  unrecognized  by  the 
national  and  State  governments.  A  few 
years  ago  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  urged  upon  Congress 
the  plan  of  installing  seismographs  at  catain 
of  the  more  important  stations  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau — an  arrangement 
analogous  to  that  existing  in  Europe.  This 
bureau  had  long  maintained  a  ^ngle  seismo- 
graph,— at  its  Washington  headquarters, — 
and  was  in  a  position  to  extend  its  seismolog- 
ical work  at  comparatively  little  expense. 
Although  this  plan  was  earnestly  advocated 
by  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  Professor  Moore, 
it  failed  to  obtain  Congressional  sanction. 
Even  the  modest  efforts  of  the  bureau  to  en- 
large its  work  in  this  field  without  the  finan- 
cial backing  of  Congress  were  checked,  a  few 
months  ago,  by  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  that  no  authority  existed  for 
such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional weather  service. 

Lata:  Congress  was  urged  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  seismology  \mder  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  but  the  bill  introduced  to  this 
end,  carrying  with  it  a  subvention  of  only 
$20,000,  never  emerged  &om  the  committee 
room.  These  occurrences  have  led  seismol- 
ogists to  refect  that  a  seismic  shock  of,  say, 
force  9,  on  the  Rossi-Forel  scale,  having  its 
epicenter  in  the  immediate  vicinity  dL  the 
C^tol  at  Washington,  might  not  be  without 
consolatory  aspects  and  results. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  ITALY  IN  THE  WAR  OVER 
TRIPOLI 

\  GREAT  deal  of  comment  on  the  Turco- 
■**  Italian  war  and  the  developments  of  the 
Italian  campaign  in  Tripoli  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  most  of  it,  if  not 
hostile,  at  least  not  favorable  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Turkey's  North  African  possessions  by 
the  troops  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Italy, 
appearing  in  the  light  of  the  aggressor,  has 
been  criticized  as  a  breaker  of  the  world's 
peace.  The  Turkish  side,  as  that  of  the 
under  dog,  as  well  as  the  efforts  made  by 
the  friends  of  international  peace  all  over 
the  world,  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  before  some  tribunal,  have,  per- 
haps, made  American  readers  forget  that, 
whether  adequate  or  not,  Italy  has  a  case. 
Last  month,  in  these  pages,  we  presented  edi- 
torially Mr.  Stead's  Wews.  We  have  also, 
from  time  to  time,  given  comments  from  the 
Turkish  press.  Herewith  we  give  a  summary 
of  some  opinions  set  forth  in  the  periodical 
European  and  American  press  in  support  of 
Italy's  contentions.  These  have  been  gath- 
ered and  arranged  frankly  in  the  interest  of 
his  country's  reputation  by  a  patriotic  Italian 

student  of  political   economics,   the   Baron    ^^^ok  di  san  severimi  who  is  pbollaiuini;  thi 
Bernardo  Quaranta  di  San  Severino,  who  is  justice  of  italv's  case  jn  the  war 

in  this  country  studying  social  and  economic 

conditions,  and  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Italy,  by  her  geographical  and  political  situa- 
Itatian  Committee  of  Protest  against  the  tjon,  the  real  Mediterranean  {wwer.  having 
alleged  untrue  publications  of  Italian  alroci-  always  lacked  an  aggressive  policy,  had  come 
ties  in  Tri|wli  to  which  we  alluded  last  month,  to  be  regarded  as  forever  in  the  international 
In  support  of  the  contention  that  Italy  did  nursery,  without  spirit  to  defend  her  interests 
not  want  the  war,  "resigned  as  she  has  been  when  attacked,  or  courage  to  provide  an  out- 
to  her  r6le  of  disinterested  spectator  of  the  let  for  her  congested  population  by  imitating 
colonial  exploits  of  other  nations,"  the  Baron  the  example  of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  trans- 
di  San  Severino  refers  to  an  official  statement  ferring  her  authority  to  what  had  once  been 
made  by  the  Italian  Minister  Nitti  (Agricul-  part  of  Imperial  Rome.  For  years,  the 
ture  and  Commerce),  and  quotes  Dr.  E.  J.  Italians  claim,  (the  words  quoted  are  from 
Dillon,  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  the  .Vo/iowa/fewCTC  of  London)  they  had  been 
Telegraph  and  review  writer  of  the  Contem-  "protesting  to  the  Young  Turks  against  their 
porary,  as  saying:  "Signer  GioHtti,  the  Pre-  cavalier  treatment  of  Italian  nationals  and 
micr,  leans  heavily  for  Parliamentary  support  Italian  commerce.  The  Young  Turks,  placing 
upon  the  Socialists,  and  his  ambitious  schemes  all  their  trust  in  their  secret  understanding 
of  social  legislation  postulated  thrift  in  money  with  Germany,  treated  the  Italian  complaints 
matters  and  peace  and  neighborhness  with  with  derisive  contempt."  After  the  other 
all  the  powers."  The  moment  had  come,  nations,  says  the  Baron  di  San  Severino,  had 
however,  when,  what  with  the  fact  that  each  and  all,  at  their  convenience,  taken  a 
Turkey  had  "exasperated  Italy  by  a  long  list  piece  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
of  vexatious  piracies,  discriminations  and  ob-  ranean,  they  "innocently  believed  that  the 
structions,"  and  "the  unpunished  assassina-  mostMediterranean power— infact,theMedi- 
tionsofourcountrymeninOltomanterritory,"  terranean  power  par  excellence,  would  have 
theltaliangovernment  had  tomove.  France  continued  to  look  on,  always  bent  upon  her 
had  already  absorbed  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  policy  of  friendly  disinterestedness,  and  would 
was  on  the  point  of  swallowing  Morocco,  have  allowed  some  other  power  to  seize  that 
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last  vestige  of  the  ancient  Roman  possessions 
in  North  Africa,  where  to-day,  in  place  of  the 
ancient  civilization,  despotism,  chaos  and 
massacre  reign  supreme  together  with  con- 
tempt and  hatred  for  the  very  name  of  every- 
thing Italian." 

The  Italian  p)osition  was  set  forth  in  a 
public  address  at  Turin,  early  in  October,  by 
the  Premier,  Signor  Giolitti,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said: 

Foreign  policy  cannot,  like  home  policy,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  Government  and 
Parliament,  but  of  absolute  necessity  must  take 
into  account  events  and  situations  which  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  modify  or  even  sometimes  to  accele- 
rate or  retard.  There  are  facts  which  take  the 
shape  of  a  real  fatality,  from  which  a  nation  can- 
not escape  without  irreparably  compromising  its 
future.  In  such  moments  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  assume  every  responsibility,  since 
the  least  hesitation  or  delay  may  mean  the  be- 
ginning of  political  decadence  fraught  with  conse- 
quences that  the  nation  may  be  left  to  deplore  for 
long  years,  even  for  centuries.  The  Ministry 
recognizes  the  whole  responsibility  that  it  has  in- 
curred in  engaging  the  country  m  this  struggle; 
but  it  faces  that  responsibility  with  equanimity, 
because  it  is  convinced  that,  in  face  of  the  persist- 
ent and  systematic  hostility  which  has  for  years 
hindered  our  economic  activity  in  Tripolitania,  and 
in  face  of  the  constant  provocations  offered  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  any  hesitation  or  delay 
would  have  compromised  both  the  honor  of  the 
country  and  its  political  and  economic  position. 

As  to  Italy's  attitude  toward  the  Hague 


Tribunal  and  the  subject  of  international 
arbitration.  Baron  di  San  Severino  endeavors 
to  make  dear  by  quotations  from  British, 
German  and  American  writers,  including 
President  Taft,  the  general  belief  that  for  a 
while,  at  least,  there  are  occasions  when  war 
is  the  only  honorable  recourse  of  a  nation. 
Hague  conferences  and  international  peace 
tribunals,  the  Baron  maintains,  simply  nar- 
row the  occasions  for  war,  just  as  (here  he 
quotes  James  C.  Beck,  formerly  assistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States)  the 
"civil  courts  lessen,  without  altogether  de- 
stroying physical  strife  between  individ- 
uals." Italy's  position,  he  concludes,  is 
clear. 

Although  she  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Peace  Conferences,  and  she  owes  something  to  her 
reputation,  she  has  been  compelled,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned,  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey. 
Russia,  that  same  nation  whose  sovereign  called 
together  the  First  Peace  Conference,  was  she  not 
obliged  to  go  to  war  with  Japan?  To  speak  of 
more  recent  events,  was  not  England  on  the  verge 
of  war  with  Germany  only  a  short  time  ago,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Grey  s  own  statement?  As  to 
the  ultimatum  given  by  Italy  with  all  diplomatic 
correctness,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
she  allowed  Turkey  more  time  to  consider  and 
answer  than  Russia  was  given  by  Japan,  and  un- 
doubtedly much  more  than  Germany  would  give 
to  England,  France,  or  indeed  to  any  other  nation 
before  firing  the  first  shot.  Had  Italy  not  acted 
as  she  did,  some  other  swifter  and  prowling  power 
might  have  forestalled  her  at  Tripoli. 


AN   ITALIAN   MANIFESTO  AGAINST  WAR 


THE  Cirabali  incidents  in  the  Italian 
parliament  in  1910  and  again  on  the 
1 2th  of  June,  191 1,  provoked  a  great  amount 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  professor  whose  promo- 
tion to  the  chair  of  international  law  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Sassari  had  been  vetoed 
on  account  of  his  known  advocacy  of  uni- 
versal peace. 

Signor  Francesco  Giordani  in  the  Rassegna 
Nazionale  informs  us  that  Professor  Cimbali 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  has  constantly 
inculcated  in  his  works  and  lectures  the  recog- 
nition and  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  lesser 
nations  against  the  stronger  predatory  powers. 

Professor  Cimbali  has  consecrated  more 
than  twenty-five  years  to  the  reform  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  sense  that  justice  should 
supersede  the  arbitrary  principle,  that  the 
common  actions  of  nations  should  be  ruled 
by  morality  and  ideal  justice  and  that  the 
states  should  become  the  active  organs  of 
public  morality.     With  unwearying  courage 


he  carries  the  torch  of  his  idea  to  everything 
referring  to  the  rights  to  existence  and  terri- 
tory of  the  nations,  observing  minutely  all 
the  daily  events  that  confirm  his  pessimistic 
ideas  of  the  existing  international  code.  He 
says: 

As  many  congresses  may  meet  as  you  like;  they 
will  always  be  an  ignoble  hypocrisy  and  mystifica- 
tion, because  in  our  day  there  dominates  the  crime 
of  conquest  as  much  as  in  barbarian  anti<]|uity  and 
the  darkest  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  is  no  code 
to  be  cited  nor  any  tribunal  of  appeal  against  the 
brutalities  of  international  violence.  The  true  and 
only  international  law,  that  of  the  future,  inter- 
national law  as  liberator  and  peacemaker  of  the 
peoples,  demands  and  propK>ses  the  abolition  of 
conquest  and  wars  of  conquest,  because  only  with 
the  universal  abolition  of  conquest  and  wars  of 
conquest  will  the  great  humanitarian  sphere  of 
international  law  be  attained  and  secured — the 
recognition  and  guardianship  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dependence of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Now  if 
war  be  absolutely  necessary  to  achieve  the  inde- 
pendence of  an  enslaved  and  oppressed  nation  or 
to  defend  her  from  the  menace  of  the  certain, 
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bnininent  and  inevitable  danger  of  aggression, —  Cochin-China,  etc.,  etc.     But  peace  in  the 

war  wiU  then  always  be  a  just,  holy  and  pbUgatorv  absolute   sense   would   be   a   too   sublimely 

war,  not  only  for  the  nations  directly  interested,  ^-      -j     i    ^        i.     •  i.       -^i.              i              ^ 

but  for  all  the  great  powers  who  in  deed  and  not  P^^.^c  ideal   to  chensh   with   any   hope   of 

in  word  only  desire  to  be  defenders  and  furtherers  fruition. 

of  right  and  international  peace.     There  is  no  War  is  p>erhaps  a  necessary  evil,  but  the 

liberating  and  consecrating  revolutions  of  the  nghts  J^^te  combats  aganst  wrongs  and  abuses,  for 

of  man.    There  is  no  public  and  private  inter-  in  an  era  of  advanced  civilization  despotism 

national  right  and  there  never  will  be  one  that  and  imperialistic  ideals  will  be  inconceivable. 

S^^'bk  1,f  h'^Jir  siL'^enr^th'j'rve^y*  o1  War  even  now  is  permissible  only  when  the 

nations— and  that  forbids  and  combats  at  the  same  naUve   land   is   offended,   when   ones   own 

time  the  sacred  wars  of  liberation  and  of  support  interests  must  be  defended.     But  when   a 

of  the  independence  of  weaker  peoples.  state  proposes  a  war  of  booty,  and  has  the 

mania  of  dominion  and  conquest,  increasing 

Signor  Giordani  adds  that  it  is  indeed  folly  the  area  of  its'own  territory  at  the  expense  of 

to  believe  in  the  results  of  congresses  and  other  nations,  war  remains  in  the  highest 

peace  associations  until  at  least  the  nidi-  degree  condemnable.    The  strengthening  of 

mentary  idea  shall  have  penetrated  into  the  moral  thought  and  infusing  moral  conceptions 

public  conscience,  in  p>olitical  economy  and  deeper  into  public  customs  and  into  individ- 

in  public  instruction,  that  international  law  ual  and  social  consciences,  the  prevention  of 

must  first  of  all  recognize  the  independence  growth  of  the  fallacies  of  moral  and  legal 

of  every  nation  in  the  world,  civilized  or  bar-  superiority  in  regard  to  other  human  beings, 

barian,  primitive  or  progressive,  and  forbid  the  spreading  of  ideas  of  duty  toward  hu- 

all  violence,  invasion,  oppression,  stealing  of  manity,  the  rejection  of  the  old  commonplace 

foreign  territory,  even  if  the  native  is  allowed  that  conquest  may  be  civilization,  in  favor  of 

to  inhabit  and  cultivate  it  as  subject  to  the  the  simple  justice  that  all  nations  have  a 
alien  conqueror.     The  peaceful  rupture  of  the.  right  to  personal  liberty  without  the  infliction 

Swedish-Norwegian  union,  the  independence  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  other  nations — all 

that  the  venerable  King  Oscar  II  of  Sweden  this  and  no  less  will  be  necessary  before  it  can 

voluntarily  granted  his  Norwegian  folk  when  be  said  that  progress  is  reached — that  uni- 

they  wished  to  form  an  independent  state,  is  versal  peace  is  more  than  the  plaything  of 

worthy  of  admiration  as  proof  of  dignity  and  statesmen.     While  radiant  visions  of  a  future 

sa^dous  policy,  of  modern  ideas  and  new  of  federated  nations  are  held  up  to  us  and 

ci\'il  ideals  on  the  base  of  the  rights  of  nations  liberty,    equality    and    fraternity    are    pro- 

— ideas  and  ideals  rejected  by  other  states,  claimed  with  the  elimination  of  all  hostilities, 

as  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Ireland,  Egypt,  in  reality  no  law  is  observed,  but  veritable 

the    Soudan,    the    Transvaal,    the    Orange  crimes  go  on,  and  stronger  nations  are  stained 

State  Colony  and  India;  by  Austria-Hungary  with  the  blood  of  the  weaker  as  so  many 

in  regard  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;   by  vampires. feeding  on  semi-civilized  and  som- 

France  regarding  Algeria,  Tunis,  Madagascar,  nolent  savages  at  will. 


THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  PRECIOUS   STONES 

npHAT   the   future    market    for  precious  cal — ^physically,  chemically,  and  mineralog- 

-''    stones  has  for  some  time  been  a  matter  ically — with,  and  indistinguishable    by    the 

of  serious  concern  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  most  •  expert    jewelers    from    the    native 

jewelry  trade  is  an  of)en  secret.    And  this  stones. 

concern  has  been  accentuated  greatly  by  the       The  progress  of  invention  by  which  this 

developments  of  recent  years.     It  will  per-  condition  has  been  brought  to  pass  is  reviewed 

haps,  however,  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Dr.  A.  Ritzel  in 

general  public  to  learn  that  during  the  year  a  recent  number  of  the  Naturwissenschaftliche 

1908  alone  more  than  a  ton  of  genuine  rubies  Wochenschrift,     Efforts  originating  early  in 

was  actually  manufactured,  and  sold  by  the  the    last    century,    and    succeeded    by    the 

French  factories,  and  that  the  latter  are  now  sporadic  attempts  of  chemists  from  time  to 

in  a  position  to  supply  the  entire  market  time,  met  with  no  success,  so  far  as  producing 

demand.     These  stones  are  in   no  wise  to  commercial  stones  was  concerned,  until  near 

be  termed  imitations,  for  they  are  identi-  the  end  of  the  century.     Indeed,  a  Frenc' 
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chemist.  Gaudin,  succeeded  in  proving  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
produce  rubies  in  any  usable  size.  Notwith- 
standing this,  in  1882,  a  Swiss  named  Wyse 
actually  put  some  artificial  rubies  on  the 
market,  which  possessed  all  the  properties  of 
natural  rubies.  These  rubies  had  been  ob- 
tained by  melting  together  small  frag- 
ments. 

The  real  inventor  of  the  artificial  ruby, 
however,  was  the  French  chemist  Vemeuil, 
who,  working  at  first  in  partnership  with 
Fr^my,  and  subsequently  alone,  year  after 
year,  after  the  latter  dropped  outdiscouraged, 
finally  arrived  at  a  beautifully  simple  process 
by  which  rubies  of  any  desired  size  can  be 
built  up,  and  each  of  these  rubies  is  miner- 
alogically  a  single  crystal,  and  has  been  foimd 
in  all  essential  respects  identical  with  the 
native  stone.  Proceeding  further,  other 
precious  stones  whose  base,  like  that  of  the 
ruby,  is  conmdum,  as,  for  example,  sapphire 
and  topaz,  have  been  obtained,  and  a  new 
stone  which  possesses  the  remarkable  prop>- 
erty  of  chameleonic  colors,  like  the  chryso- 
beryl  alexandrite,  displaying  an  exquisite  and 
extremely  intense  play  of  colors  from  violet 
to  red  according  as  it  is  viewed  by  day  or 
lamplight. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  stones  by  this 
process  is  so  small  as  to  be  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  the  native  stones,  and 
it  seems  inevitable  that  within  a  short  time 
these  latter  must  drop  out  of  competition, 
coincident  with  an  enormous  reduction  in 


values.     Stones  formerly  valued  at  $10,000 
can  now  be  manufactured  and  sold  for  $25. 
Lovers  and  owners  of  gems  will,  however, 
be  reassured  to  know  that  no  process  has  yet 
succeeded  in  making  diamonds,  nor  is  appear- 
ently  likely  to  succeed  from  the  present  out- 
look.   This  stone  has  apparently  ahead  of  it 
still  a  long  lease  of  life  as  the  essence  of 
money,  though  one  of  very  uncertain  dura- 
tion.    It  has  been  proven  by  mineralogical 
chemists  that  the  diamond  is  an  unstable 
form  of  the  element  carbon,  of  which  it  con- 
sists, a  form  which  becomes  stable  only  under 
a  very  high  temperature  and  pressure,  and 
it  follows  that  only  under  such  conditions  can 
it  be  formed.     Under  any  other  conditions 
the  alternative  form  of  the  element,  namely 
graphite,  will  be  formed  in  its  stead.      Al- 
though pressures  and  temperatures  have  been 
produced  intense  enough  to  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  diamonds,  the  resulting  crystals  were 
microscopic,  and  no  present  way  suggests 
itself  by  which  the  crystals  can  be  caused  to 
grow  to  a  commercial  size  within  any  reason- 
able  duration   of   time.    Furthermore,    the 
crystals  produced,  microscopic  as  they  were, 
were  discolored,  and  would  have  p)Ossessed 
little    value    even    had    they    been    larger. 
Years  and  decades  perhaps  must  still  elapse 
luitil  we  can  produce  diamonds  artificially, 
as  we  now  do  rubies — ^a  good  thing  for  the  dia- 
mond mines  of  South  Africa — ^but  when  that 
time  comes,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  talk  of 
diamond  trusts,  and  their  carefully  built  finan- 
cial structure  will  crumble  like  a  house  of  cards. 


'  i 
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DISINFECTION   IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 


AT  times  it  is  good  for  the  man  of  to-day  to 
^■^  devote  a  little  study  to  the  methods  and 
manners  of  our  ancestors  a  few  centuries 
back,  and  to  convince  himself  that  the  total 
sum  of  human  knowledge  has  been,  after  all, 
added  to  but  in  comparatively  small  degree 
in  our  generation.  We  too  often  flatter  our- 
selves on  account  of  our  superior  position  and 
pity  our  benighted  forbears  who  knew  so 
little !  In  no  direction,  perhaps,  is  our  feeling 
of  complacency  more  likely  to  be  developed 
than  in  reflection  upon  the  advance  of  medi- 
cal science  and,  more  particularly,  public  hy- 
giene. A  recent  paper  in  Cosmos  (Paris) 
shows  us,  however,  that  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  study  of  sanitary  science 
had  progressed  far,  and  it  will  interest  many 
to  follow  "Dr.  L.  M."  in  his  review. 


To  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases it  is  necessary  to  isolate  those  who  have 
contracted  them  and  to  destroy  the  microbes 
which  may  have  caused  them  or  with  which 
are  infested  the  places  and  the  things  with 
which  they  have  had  contact.  This  truth 
was  well  known  before  the  actual  nature  of 
disease  germs  had  been  discovered.  In  the 
case  of  the  plague,  for  example,  it  was  knowTi 
what  sorts  of  objects  were  most  apt  to  retain 
and  later  to  diffuse  the  plague-producing 
agent.  Indeed,  in  very  ancient  times  re- 
course was  had  to  means  of  disinfection 
somewhat  complicated,  but,  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficacy,  worthy  of  a  place  alongside 
those  now  held  in  high  esteem.  Fire  purifies 
everything;  the  burning  of  articles  of  slight 
value,  of  soiled  linen  and  even  of  wooden 
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houses,  was  the  first  resort  in  the  old  times,   broad  s€i«ers  or  wide  frames  covered  with  muslin, 

as  it  is  also  to-day.  Water  is  likewise  a  most  ^"^  ^"^^^'f  thr«e  times  a  day  with  the  fumigating 
>r.^  .^  ^  4.4.1.  I  •  r^.!.  powder  reftrsed  to  and  each  time  stirred  with 
effiaent  samtary  agent;  the  cleansmg  of  the  sticks.  This  op- ration  is  repeated  for  three  or  four 
Augean  stables  by  the  rush  of  torrents  of  days,  and,  in  ttic,' meantime,  the  ticking  and  bed- 
water;  the  washing  of  cloth  in  running  water,   clothing  should  be -washed  in  a  cold  solution  of  lye, 

especially  after  it  has  been  dipped  in  boiUng  ^^^J"  '"[^  ^""l  solution,;th3n  in  fresh  running  water, 
v^       .  "^  1  J  1       J  f  After  they  have  been  nung  upon  clean  rods  and 

water,  is  a  means  known  and  employed  from  allowed  to  dry.  some  one  ^fto  iTwell  and  clean  will 
the  earliest  times.  Although  nothmg  is  bet-  put  back  the  feathers  after  they  have  been  suffi- 
ter  than  purification  by  fire,  it  is  easy  to  see   ciently  fumigated.    They  should  tlien  be  restored 

that  this  method  of  disinfection  is  not  always—  ^^  ^}^  o^^^*"  ^y  the  notary.  Each  owner  should 
.  r  4.  •  I  !•  ui  iir  u*  •  be  directed  to  hang  out  such  a  bedxor  several  days 
m  fact,  IS  rarely— apphcable.  Was^ngman  Xon^^x  in  the  open  air.  All  linen  cloth,  under- 
abundance  of  water  is  also  very  efficacious,  clothing,  shirts,  table-linen,  handkerchi-is,  neck- 
but  this  can  be  rendered  even  surer  by  com-  cloths,  bed-linen,  silk,  hemp,  woolen  cloth  or 
bining  with  it  the  use  of  antiseptics;  subU-  worsted  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water  for  t^e^ny. 
.  ^  ,  i.  .,  ...  '^.i!  4.  r  4.  four  hours,  then  in  a  hot  solution  of  lye,  then 
mate,  carbohc  aad,  spint— without  forget-  ^shed  again  in  cold  water,  hung  out  upon  very 
ting  soap,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  smce  it  clean  cords,  and,  finally,  when  dry,  returned  by  the 
carries  away  impurities  in  the  suds.  We  em-  notary  to  the  place  whence  they  came.  Papers, 
ploy  to-day  these  several  methods:  burning,  ^V^^  l^H'  a^^^^^^ooks  such  as  are  kept  in  libra- 
r  "1.  "^  1  .  \\T  jj  4.  4.U  4.U  "es,  should  be  put  m  large  baskets  of  iron  wire, 
heating,  washmg.  We  add  to  these  the  use  fumigated  many  times,  then  placed  for  a  long  time 
of  steam  under  pressure,  and  m  greater  meas-  in  the  open  air,  or,  if  it  is  windy  or  raining,  in  large 
ure,  although  chiefly  in  living  rooms,  anti-  rooms  where  the  air  circulates.  Meantime  the 
septic  vapors,  such  as  sulphurous  acid  and  [^^thThol"^*^^^^ 
lormalaenyae.  dows  should  be  washed  as  well  as  doors,  shutters, 

Our  ancestors  did  almost  as  well,  but  at  the  tables,  chairs,  benches,  and  the  floors  of  the  rooms, 

cost   of  greater   trouble.     Thus,   a  medical  with  a  solution  of  lye.    When  everything  is  dry, 

treatise  published  in  Dresden  in  1711  gives  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  scraped  and  whitewashed 
^%^       r  u      *         J*       i."             iiT^             'J    4.1.  Before  those  who  have  survived  the  plague  shall 

the    foUowmg    directions:        To    avoid    the  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  houses,  they  should 

plague,  it  is  necessary  above  everythmg  else  be  thoroughly  disinfected.    Lest  germs  of  conta- 

to  keep  the  air  of  the  rooms  free  from  con-  gion  should  be  found  in  their  clothing,  the  Utter 

tamination.     Windows  should  not  be  opened  should  be  burned  for  safety's  sake.    The  disinfec- 

.f  ^,         I     ,    .      .1  .1  .  '^  1  tion  should  be  earned  out  in  the  following  way: 

if  they  look  to  the  south  or  west,  or  when  ^hose  who  had  been  living  in  a  house  of  this  kind.    . 

there  is  atmospheric  disturbance,  fog  or  thun-  whether  they  have  had  the  plague  or  not,  should 

der-storm,  and  especially  when  in  the  vicinity  betake  themselves,  once  their  quarantine  is  over, 

of,   or  opposite  to,  infected  places.     If,  in  to  a  river  or  a  pond,  where  fresh  clothing  has  been 

•^        e*^^        .i.         xu    .     •   J  4.   u  brought  for  them.     When  they  have  found  a  suit- 

spite  of  everythmg,  the  windows  must  be  able  place,   they  shall  undress    themselves   and 

opened,  it  is  best  to  do  it  between  eight  and  throw  their  clothes  into  a  fire  built  for  the  purpose 

ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Living  rooms  near  at  hand.    They  shall  go  into  the  water,  wash 

should   be    thoroughly   fumigated.     To    this  themselv^  from  head  to  foot,  dress  themselves 

J  uij  lu  14.4.  4.  again  in  the  clothes  which  have  been  got  ready  for 

end  one  should  use  sulphur,  saltpeter,  agate,  ^g^^^  ^^^  ^^en  return  to  their  homes,  where  they 

incense,  savin,  rue,  oak  leaves,  masUc,  myrrh,  shall  remain  for  six  or  seven  days,  after  which,  if 

styrax,  juniper  berries,  birch  bark,  lemon  or  nothing  has  happened,  they  may  come  and  go  as 

pear  peelings.     From  time  to  time  use  should  ^^  others. 

be  made  of  claws  or  horn.     Vinegar  poured  ^, .          ,      ^  ,.  .  .      .               .      , 

over  hot  slates  is  also  to  be  recommended.  This  mode  of  dismfection  was,  in  the  sev- 

And  as  aU  sorts  of  bad  odors  and  harmful  enteenth  century,  apphed  to  entire  towns. 

fumes  may  come  from  heaps  of  filth,  bed-  All  the  houses  were  emptied,  then  the  fumigators 

room   utensils  or  cesspools,   everyone  must  began  their  work.     The  first  day  the  rooms  were 

take  care  that  these  things,  as  well  as  refuse  smoked  with  hay  wet  with  vinegar  or  sour  wine. 

and  rubbish  (including  spoiled  meat,  fish  and  The  house  was  thus  filled  with  a  thick,  acrid  smoke 

other  food-stuffs),  should  be  removed  from  etlgX^^LVo^wr^^^^^^^^ 
houses  and  rooms.'      {Medt7tmscher  Unter-  day  the  house  was  deodorized  with  the  aid  of  a  fire 
richl,  p.  12.)  fed  with  rosemary,  lavender,  juniper  berries,  and 

Another  author  of  the  same  period  lays  other  aromatic  plants.  Finally,  on  the  third  day 
^^««.  ♦k^  r^ii^»r:.^r*  ^.1^  r^f^  «„V.*r*  4^u^  /o  there  were  burned  in  the  house  sulphurous  sub- 
down  the  foUowmg  rules  (we  quote  the  es-   ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  mercury  and  arsenic.     As  a  re- 

sentials):  suit,  poisonous  fumes  were  evolved,  necessitating 

the  withdrawal  of  the  workmen;  all  rats  and  other 

Of  all  house  equipment,  the  things  which  should    vermin  were  thus  disposed  of.     On  the  fourth  day 

certainly  be  cleansed  are  bedsteads  and  bed-linen,    the  house  was  again  deodorized  by  nieans  of  a  fire 

silk,    linen,    hemp   and   wool    goods.     Mattresses    fed   with   juniper,   myrrh  and    benzine,  and  was 

should  be  ripped  open,  the  feathers  spread  upon   thus  filled  with  a  pleasant  perfume. 
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GENERAL   ROBERT   E.   LEE  AS   COLLEGE 
,-:,V-PRESIDENT 

made  him  famous  on  the  battlefield  dis- 
played themselves  with  richer  and  more  fruit- 
ful effect  in  the  ways  of  peace."  One  inci- 
dent related  by  Mr.  Bradford  goes  to  show 
that  General  Lee  did  not  exhibit  all  the  greed 
tiiat  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  modem 
college  president.  In  writing  to  a  lady  who 
was  considering  a  large  legacy  to  the  college 
he  expressly  stated  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
divert  a  gift  from  another  institution,  but 
merely  gave  information  about  Washington 
College  with  a  view  to  permitting  the  lady  to 
follow  her  own  preferences  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bradford  clearly  shows  that  Genera! 
Lee's  college  presidency  was  by  no  means  a 
sinecure.  So  faithfully  did  he  attend  to  his 
correspondence  that  a  newspaper  editor  who 
had  occasion  to  send  to  a  large  number  of 
college  presidents  a  circular  calling  for  an 
answer  relates  that  General  Lee  was  the  only 
one  from  whom  he  received  a  reply.  He  did 
not  confine  himself,  however,  to  the  details 
of  administration.  He  made  frequent  visits 
to  classrooms  of  the  institution,  remaining 
a  few  moments  at  examinations  and  recita- 
tions, "asking  pertinent  and  stimulating 
questions,  and  then  departing  with  the 
dignified  bow  of  his  grave,  old-fashioned 
courtesy." 
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GE.V.  ROBERT  E.  LEE  AS  HE  APPEASED  IN  1867 

pROM  the  day  of  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
*  mattox.  General  Lee  withdrew  into  pri- 
vateafTairs  of  life  and  took  no  part  whatever  in 
state.  In  June,  1865,  he  applied  for  amnesty 
under  President  Johnson's  proclamation,  and 
in  every  possible  way  showed  that  he  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  work  for  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  peace.  He  declined  all  business 
offers  that  were  tendered  him  at  this  time, 
and  accepted  with  much  diffidence  and  after 
considerable  deliberation  the  presidency  of 
Washington  College  at  Lexington,  Virginia. 
In  a  contribution  entitled  "Lee  After  the 
War,"  in  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Mr. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  makes  public  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  General  Lee's  ser- 
vice in  this  capacity. 

In  August,  1S65,  when  General  Lee  ac- 
cepted the  presidency,  the  college  consisted 
of  forty  students  and  four  professors.  The 
endowment  yielded  little  or  nothing,  and  the 
salary  of  $1500  that  was  offered  the  new 
president  had  its  only  basis  in  faith.  Very 
soon  after  General  Lee's  acceptance  was  an- 
nounced, money  and  students  began  to  ap- 
pear, attracted  by  his  name;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  General  Lee  was  content 
to  work  only  with  his  name.  f"or  five  years, 
as  Mr.  Bradford  says,  he  gave  the  best  of  his 
thought  and  toil  to  building  up  the  institu- 
tion.    Indeed,  "all  the  qualities  which  had 


.\nA  his  intellectual  interest  was  much  more  than 
a  mere  routine  observation  of  pedagogical  work. 
As  may  be  seen  from  his  yearly  reports  to  the 
trusifps.  he  set  himself  immediately  to  devise 
large  educational  plans,  which  went  far  beyond  the 
means  he  had  to  work  with  and  far  l>eyond  the 
traditions  that  prevailed  about  him.  Brought  up 
at  once  with  old  habits  of  thought  and  modern 
practical  training,  he  would  have  saved,  if  possible, 
the  liberal,  classical  culture  o(  the  past,  yet  com- 
bined it  with  the  energetic  commercial  methods  of 
new  America.  He  wanted  to  build  up  his  scien- 
tific courses,  his  laboratories,  begged  money  (or 
them,  sought  teachers  for  them.  He  designed  an 
elective  system  which  was  most  broadly  in  advance 
of  current  ideas;  yet  he  saw  the  necessity  of  check- 
ing such  a  system  by  rigid  supervision  and  con- 
straint. In  other  words,  so  far  as  his  limited  op- 
portunities will  allow  us  to  judge,  he  was  a  thinker 
in  education  as  he  was  a  thinker  in  war. 

But  these  were  "worlds  not  realized,"  and  I  find 
him  in  his  human  relations  even  more  worth  study. 
He  managed  his  faculty  as  he  managed  his  gen- 
erals, with  firmness  tempered  by  an  ever-ready 
sympathy.  In  their  personal  welfare  he  took  the 
kindest  and  most  genuine  interest.  "My  wife 
reminds  me,"  says  Professor  Joynes.  "that  once, 
when  I  was  detained  at  home  by  sickness.  General 
I-ee  came  every  day.  through  a  deep  Lexington 
snow,  and  climlKd  the  high  stairs,  to  inquire  about 
me  and  to  comfort  her." 

.'\t  the  same  time  he  was  himself  minutely  exact- 
ing about  matters  of  duty  and  wished  others  to  be 
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so.  A  professor  walked  into  church  with  his  pipe-  the  general  testimony  seems  to  be  that  kind- 
stem  protruding  fr<.n.  his  pocket.  This  caused  n^ss  of  manner  made  up  for  any  sharpness  of 
some  comment  in  the  faculty  meeting,  and  the  ,  j  »i  n  ji  j  . l  .  t 
offender  took  out  the  pipe  and  began  cutting  off  speech  and  Mr.  Bradford  assures  us  that  Lee 
the  stem.  "No,  Mr.  Harris,"  said  the  general,  "thought  nothing  of  traditions  and  system 
"don't  do  that;  next  time  leave  it  at  home.  '  The  when  it  trammeled  the  progress  of  the  soul." 
narrow  circumstances,  not  only  of  the  college,  but  jj^  opposed  the  making  of  needless  rules,  and 
of  the  whole  South,  seemed,  to  Lee  at  any  rate,  to  ,  ,  ^  j  ...  i  u  u  i_  j  .1  . 
demaiKl  the  closest  economy.  One  day  a  proressoi  declared  that  no  rule  should  be  made  that 
wbhcd  to  consult  a  catalogue  and  was  going  to  could  not  be  enforced.  And  when  a  member 
tear  the  wrapper  off  one  prepared  for  mailing,  of  the  faculty  appealed  to  precedent  and 
L«  hastily  handed  h,m  another  already  opened.  j  ^hat  "we  must  not  respect  persons,'' 
Take  this,  if  you  please.  Regularity  and  punc-  ,  "  i-  j  .it  1  .  j 
tuality  were  his  cardinal  principles,  and  he  did  not  Lee  replied,  I  always  respect  persons,  and 
like  others  to  neglect  them,  A  professor  who  was  care  little  for  precedent. 
notatwaysconstantatchapeloneday  spoke  warm-  General  Lee's  college  presidency  ended 
ly  of  the  importance  of  inducing  the  students  to  ^n]^  jjjg  [jf^  ^n  October  12,  1870.  He  was 
attend,  l-eequietly  remarked;  The  best  way  that  i  ■  .  ■  ..'  n  .  I  '.■,  .  C  , 
I  know  of  to  induce  students  to  attend  is  to  sec  ''""«!  m  the  college  chapel,  which  he  had 
them  the  example  by  always  attending  ourselves,  "  been  instrumental  in  erecting.  The  name  of 
the  institution  was  then  changed,  as  a  fit- 
While  some  of  these  anecdotes,  and  others  ting  tribute  to  its  greatest  administrator,  to 
like  them,  may  suggest  a  little  of  the  martinet,  "  Washington  and  Lee  University." 


OUTLOOK   OF  THE   DRAMA   IN   AMERICA 

'"TpHE  fact  that  many  sober-minded  per-  nental  Europe,"  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
*■    sons,  from  William  Winter  down   to  "not  only  is  the  air  filled  with  signs  of  prom- 
those  of  less  distinction,  loudly  condemn  the  ise,  but  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
modem  stage,  should  cause  no  uneasiness  to  more  good  dramas  have  been  written  in  the 
those  familiar  with  the  history  of  dramatic   English    language    than    in    any   preceding 
criticism,"  writes  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps  twenty-five  years  since  the  death  of  Shake- 
in  the  Vale  Review.    In  successive  centuries 
Ben  Jon  son  and  Richard  Steele  complained 
of  the  desertion  of  nature  by  the  dramatists — 
the  former  asserting  that  "  the  concupiscence 
of  dances  and  antics  so  reigneth,  as  to  run 
away  from  nature,  and  be  afraid  of  her,  is  the 
only  point  of  art  that  tickles  the  spectators  "; 
and  the  latter  lamenting  that 


All  that  can  now  or  please  or  fright  the  fair 
May  be  performed  without  a  writer's  care, 
And  is  the  skill  of-carpenter,  not  player. 

For  himself.  Professor  Phelps  believes  "that 
at  this  moment  the  most  promising  form  of 
literature  all  over  the  world  b  the  drama." 

The  names  of  Oscar  WiUle,  Barrie,  Piniro, 
Shaw.  Jones,  Galsworthy,  Phillips,  in  England, 
form  a  brilliant  galaxy :  and  in  America,  such  plays 
as  "The  Climbers."  "The  Girl  with  the  Green 
Eyes,"  "The  Truth,"  and  "The  City."  by  the  late 
Clyde  Fitch,  "The  Great  Divide,"  by  the  late  Mr. 
Moody,  "The  Witching  Hour."  by  Augustus 
Thomas.  "The  Easiest  Way,"  by  Eugene  Walter, 


and  many  other  works  by  young  » 
attracting  wide  attention  provide 
that  should  fill  us  with  welt-Founded  hope. 

And  while  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  "in 
England  and  America  we  lag  behind  conti-  professok  williax  l 
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spcare.       Along  the  same  line  he  cites  the 
prophecy  of  the  late  Bronson  Howard: 

In  all  human  probability  the  next  great  revival 
oiuterature  in  the  language  will  be  in  the  theater. 
1  ne  tnglish-speaking  world  has  been  gasping  for 
literary  breath,  and  now  we  begin  to  feel  a  coming 
Dreeze.  I  may  not  live  to  enjoy  it  fully,  but  every 
man  ot  my  own  age  breathes  the  air  more  freely 
auea^y  \^^  ^g  j^^p^  ^|^^^  ^^^  drama  of  this  cen- 
tury m-iU  yet  redeem  our  desert  of  general  litera- 
ture.     The  waters  of  our  Nile  are  rising. 

,  The  standard  of  dramatic  art  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  so  far  ahead  of  America 
tHat  our  attitude  "should  be  that  of  a  humble 
pupu,  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  willing  and 
^ger  to  learn."  In  Paris  in  six  successive 
"^y^  I^rofessor  Phelps  heard  ten  works  by 
standard  authors,  including  Racme,  Hugo, 
i^umas,  and  Moliere.    He  says: 

.  "^J^^**^  of  these  classic  matinees  the  best  seats  in 
tlie  house  were  sold  for  fifty  cents,  a  distinguished 
literary  man  gave  a  lecture  preliminary  to  the  pres- 
^"k^^V^"^'  and  the  theater  was  packed  with  high- 
school  boys  and  girls,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  copies 
d  the  text  in  their  hands,  and  made  notes  on  the 
"J^'gn  as  they  followed  the  actors'  voices.  Think 
oi  the  educational  value  of  such  an  institution,  if 
we  could  combine  it  with  school  education  in  this 
countr>'I 

Berlin  equals  Paris  in  the  high  standard  of 
its  theaters  and  of  its  audiences.  Professor 
Phelps  compares  a  week's  program  of  plays  in 
Boston  with  the  dramatic  bill  of  fare  offered 
in  the  two  Continental  capitals — much  to  the 
<iisadvantage  of  Boston.  In  New  York, 
"although  pathetically  far  behind  Paris  or 
Berlin,  things  have  improved  steadily  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century."  Melodrama 
has  fallen  off  there  in  the  last  four  years;  and 
comedy  has  risen  at  the  expense  of  melo- 
drama and  farce.  As  to  the  popularity  of 
vaudeville  and  music  halls,  Professor  Phelps 
does  not  **feel  that  it  is  in  itself  entirely  de- 
plorable, or  that  it  is  an  injury  to  the  cause  of 
true  drama."  But  if  the  theater  is  to  **  main- 
tain its  popularity  against  this  hydra-headed 
rival,  it  must  make  a  quite  different  appeal: 
it  must  supply  the  audience  not  only  with  an 
interesting  si>ectacle,  but  with  food  for  real 
thought." 

Professor  Phelps  cites  some  bad  tendencies 
of  the  drama  in  recent  years,  among  which 
are:  the  love  of  mere  scenic  effect;  the  organ- 
ization of  theaters  into  a  trust,  though  this 
has  had  s^^me  good  by-products;  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  seats. 

To-day  the  ordinary  price  of  a  very  ordinary 
profluction  i*?  two  dollars.  .  .  .  Suppose  a  man,  his 
>^ife,  and  two  daughters  decide  to  see  a  play:  eight 
dollars  gone  to  start  with;  and  what  Stevenson 
happily  called  the  "leakage  of  travel"  may  raise  it 


to  ten.  For  ten  dollars  they  are  likely  to  see  a  vul- 
p^ar  play,  acted  in  a  clumsy  and  perhaps  silly  fash- 
ion.  And  for  those  same  ten  dollars,  the  head  of 
the  household  can  purchase  not  merely  one  book, 
but  a  whole  set  of  standard  books,  which  will  re- 
main in  the  library  permanently,  and  give  instruc- 
tion and  delight  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. Between  these  two  alternatives,  how  long 
will  a  wise  man  hesitate? 

The  worst  thing  happening  to  the  drama  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  "  the  craze  for 
the  dramatization  of  popular  novels,"  which, 
though  finally  killed  by  the  American  sense 
of  himior,  "wrought  havoc  in  dramatic  art 
during  the  days  wherein  it  afflicted  us." 
Such  dramatizations  are  "no  better  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dramatic  art  than  the  appear- 
ance of  popular  prizefighters  on  the  stage." 
Dramatic  criticism  is  "in  a  bad  way  just 
now,"  and  "requires  complete  reform  in  our 
country."  There  is  no  reason  why  a  criti- 
cism of  a  play  should  appear  on  the  morning 
after  the  first  performance. 

A  well-known  dramatic  critic  in  New  York  told 
me  that  he  was  forced  to  write  his  criticism  on  the 
elevated  train  running  from  the  theater  to  the 
office  of  the  newspaper.  In  Paris,  there  is  always 
one  performance  of  the  new  play  the  night  before 
the  premiere^  to  which  the  critics  are  invited ;  and 
in  addition  there  is  always  the  weekly  review  of 
the  drama  druring  the  past  seven  days,  when  the 
critic  has  time  to  reflect  before  writing.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  improve  the  critic's 
opportunities.  No  doubt  should  exist  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  critic,  and  the  news- 
paper on  the  day  following  the  play  should  con- 
tain simply  a  truthful  statement  of  the  drama's 
reception  by  the  audience,  with  an  announcement 
that  an  extended  review  would  appear  later. 

Professor  Phelps  "regards  the  founda- 
tion of  the  New  Theater  as  the  greatest  single 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  in  America  for 
the  betterment  of  the  stage." 

The  management  gave  New  York  the  best  stock 
company  it  has  ever  seen,  and  proved  the  enormous 
superiority  of  such  a  system  to  the  dress-model  star 
idea.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  as  given  by  the  regular 
New  Theater  company  was*  thrilling.  Another 
thing  .  .  .  was  the  improvement  in  enunciation 
and  pronunciation.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear  the 
English  language  spoken  as  those  actors  spoke  it. 

Reasons  for  optimism  in  viewing  the  out- 
look of  the  drama  are:  The  literary  quality 
has  recently  greatly  improved;  authors  who 
have  attained  success  in  other  forms  of  litera- 
ture all  over  the  world  are  now  turning  their 
ambition  and  their  talents  toward  the 
theater;  and  the  custom  of  publishing  plays 
has  spread  rapidly.  Three  of  the  biggest 
box-office  successes  in  New  York  during  the 
past  season  were  all  "literary"  plays — 
" Chantecler,"  "The  Blue  Burd/Vand  "The 
Piper." 
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YUAN  SHIH-KAI,  THE  LAST  HOPE  OF  THE 
MANCHUS 

npHE  recall  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  from  retire- 
^  ment  is  a  striking  reminder  that  three 
years  ago  an  imperial  edict  "advised  and  per- 
mitted" this  masterful  Chinese  to  withdraw 
from  official  life  and  to  retire  to  his  home,  in 
order  that  he  might  nurse  "the  rheumatism, 
in  his  leg"  which  made  him  no  longer  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  the  high  office  which  he  then 
held.  In  the  fall  of  1911  another  order  from 
the  imperial  palace  at  Peking  calls  back  the 
"invalid  by  edict,"  who  (his  rheumatism 
proving  most  obliging)  soon  finds  himself  able 
to  travel  to  the  capital,  there  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  stemming  the  tide  of  revolu- 
tion. According  to  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  life  of  "the  foremost  man  in  China," 
printed  in  the  Oriental  Review  (New  York), 
Yuan  Shih-kai  was  bom  fifty-two  years  ago  in 
the  pro%ince  of  Honan. 

He  was  adopted  as  a  boy  by  a  soldier  uncle,  anil 
ID  1883  he  went  with  a  ChineM;  detachment  to  the 
assistance  of  (he  King  of  Korea,  then  threatened  by 
a  revolution.  He  remained  in  ihac  kingdom  (or 
twelve  yean,  becoming  Imperial  Resident  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-six,  and  continuing  to  hold  that 
post  until  the  war  with  Jap^n  in  ltl9.)-95  expelled 
the  Chinese  from  the  peninsula.  Nominally  as 
Chinese  minister  to  Korea,  he  dictated  the  policy 
of  (he  Korean  Government  in  its  dealings  with  other 
countries,  and  when  the  Tonghak.dong  insurrec- 
tion occurred  in  1894,  he  telegraphed  to  China  and 
had  tmops  sent  10  Asan.  Korea.  V(jan  shih-ka[ 

This  being  in   violation  of  the  Tientsin  he  had  (he  courage  to  disregard  the  imperial  edicts 

treaty  between  Japan  and  China,  Japan  also  ordering  the  plunder  and  massacre  of  foreigners;  he 

dispatched  troops,  and  proposed  to  Yuan  that  '"^'^''cd  with  the  Yangisc  viceroys  to   maintain 

„,  r  1   T  ■■  .      ■      .1  ■  order:  and  not  a  loreiener  in  his  province  perished 

China  and  Japan  cooperate  m  the  carrymg  „i,ile  Chihii  was  in  ffames.     On  the  deatli  of  Li 

out  of  Korean  reforms.     Yuan,  desinng  a  free  Hung  Chang,  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Chihii 

hand  in  Korean  affairs,  caused  the  Korean  (1901).     Upon  his  advice  was  issued  the  famous 

Government    to    inform    the   Japanese    that  edict  of  1904  abolishing  the  traditional  examina- 

"Kor<»  would  carry  out  her  proposed  re-  XialV  de^nd^tTu^n"a  d'egr^^in  on" ""  he 

forms  of  her  own   accord,  but  that   the  first  modern  colleges.     In  the  closing  year  of  (he  reign 

thing  required  was  that  Japan  withdraw  her  of  the  Em  press- Dowager  Tzu  Hsi,   he  was  ap- 

troops."     Though  his  tactics  in  Korean  diplo-  P?'"f<';'  ^   member  of   the  Grand   Council   and 

'^  1.   I  1        J     I  If  J- J        .  administrative  head  of  the  Waiwu-pu  (the  office  of 

macy  were  bold  and  clever.  Yuan  did  not  foreign  aifairs). 
stand  to  his  guns.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 

Bed  from  Seoul  to  TicnUin,  leaving  the  Kor-       Speaking  of  the  return  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  to 

cans  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.     We  con-  Peking,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Field,  in  the  Decem- 

dense   the  following  further  details  of  his  ber  Sunsel  (San  Francisco)  asks: 
career  from  the  Orienlal  Review  sketch:  ^vhat  does  ihis  journey  mean  to  the  Manchu 

dynasty,  to  the  blue  flag  of  the  Ching  H»a  repub- 

Realtzing  China's  need  of  an  army  trained  on  lie.  now  floating  above  the  roofs  of  Canton?     Has 

European  lines,  he  [Vuanl  reorganized  the  Chinese  the  revrtlution  that  seemed  to  conservative  observ- 

military  establishment   and 'soon  had   5000  well-  ers  to  have  come  too  soon,  actually  produced  the 

disciplined   men  under  his  command.     His  disci-  hoped-for  leader  in  an  unexpected  way?     Has  it 

pline  was  severe;   the  use  of  opium  was  prohibited;  provided  unwillingly  the  machinery  ol  a  middle 

but  he  treated  his  men  well,  and  paid  them  regu-  course,  whereby  the  Manchu  haby  may  still  grow 

larty.      tn  1899  he  was  made  Governor  ol  Shantung,  up  on  his  yellow  throne,  a  fictitious  ruler  only  in  a 

He  set  himself  vigorously  to  suppress  the  Boxers;  land  dominated  by  a  military  dictatorship  m  the 
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iron  hands  of  a  Chinese  leader?  Will  this  dictator- 
ship be  accepted,  for  the  present,  for  the  sake  of 
the  reforms  it  will  establish,  by  those  who  have 
dreamed  of  the  fall  of  the  Manchu?  Or  has  Yuan 
Shih-kai  "come  back"  too  late? 

At  Tientsin  after  the  foreign  occupation 
Yuan  made  cleaner,  wider  streets,  created  an 
adequate  police,  established  schools,  and  even 
a  hospital  for  women  and  a  training  school  for 
nurses  under  an  American- trained  woman 
student. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  he  has  done  more  for  his 
country  than  any  other  man  living.  And  what  is 
more,  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  official  life  in 
China  and  he  has  never  got  rich,  as  official  life  goes. 

And  yet  it  seems  equally  unquestioned  that,  in 
spite  of  all  this.  Yuan  Shih-kai  does  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  his  country.  The  Chinese  deny  him 
the  title  of  patriot.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  anything  else  in  the  crisis 


which  they  have  now  reached.  Yuan  is  an  oppor- 
tunist, by  general  verdict;  what  he  has  done  for  his 
country  has  been  done  for  Yuan;  the  army  he 
organized  has  been  taught  loyalty — to  Yuan. 

After  his  well-known  treachery  to  the  late 
Emperor,  resulting  in  an  accession  of  favor 
from  the  late  Empress-Dowager,  the  Chinese 
people  spoke  of  him  as  the  real  niler  of  China. 
They  believed  that  he  could  have  named  the 
next  emperor,  as  Napoleon  did.  That  he  did 
not  do  so,  seems  to  be  the  thing  that  they  can- 
not forgive  him.  To-day  the  Chinese  shake 
their  heads  and  say  that  perhaps  he  cannot  be 
trusted.  And  if  he  succeeds  in  initiating 
reform  in  finance,  education,  communication, 
and  government,  will  this  satisfy  the  new 
republic,  and  "quench  the  rebel  flame  in 
Szechwan  and  the  famine-stricken  Yangtse 
valley"? 


WHERE   CHINESE  ARE  WANTED-HAWAH 


CTRANGELY  as  the  announcement  strikes 
^  on  American  ears,  there  is  at  least  one 
country  where  **  Chinese  cheap  labor,"  so  far 
from  being  ruinous,  seems  to  be  a  desidera- 
tum. Hawaii,  the  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific," 
finds  itself  face  to  face  with  serious  economic 
and  political  conditions.  The  economic  con- 
dition is  one  "much  unlike  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States," 

a  condition  which  threatens  not  alone  the  economic 
welfare  of  Hawaii,  but  which  is  also  a  point  of 
danger  in  the  greater  economic  organism  of  which 
Hawaii  is  now  an  integral  part,  and  of  which  no 
part  may  be  injured  without  affecting  more  or  less 
every  other. 

Politically,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  in 
danger  **of  being  dominated  by  an  electorate 
that  may  prove  irresponsible  and  undesirable 
from  a  national  point  of  view." 

A  chance  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  for 
the  near  future  unless  the  large  population,  which 
consists  mainly  of  field  laborers  needed  in  our 
sugar  industry  and  whose  children  are  fast  becom- 
ing voters  of  this  territory,  are  supplemented  or 
replaced  by  people  who  are  willing  and  suitable 
to  be  assimilated  by  Americanism,  and  wl}o  will 
eventually  embrace  our  methods  of  life,  own  prop- 
erty in  these  islands,  and  make  their  f)ermanent 
residence  here. 

These  quotations  are  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
D.  D.  Oehler  in  the  Mid-Pacific  Magazine 
(Honolulu)  which  describes  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  without  reservation.  The  problem 
which  annexation  did  not  settle  was  that  '*of 
fully  Americanizing  the  islands";  and  this 
problem  "is  still  as  far  from  its  solution  as  it 


was  on  Annexation  Day."  Economically,  says 
Mr.  Oehler,  the  islands  have  been  and  are 
dependent  entirely  upon  one  industry — sugar. 

Should,  on  account  of  economic  necessity  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  downward  read- 
justment of  the  protective  tariff  on  sugar  be  de- 
manded, our  interests  would  clash  with  such 
demand  most  seriously;  by  a  large  cut  of  the  sugar 
tariff  our  only  industry  would  be  injured  or  partly 
destroyed,  meaning  financial  loss  to  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  ruin  to  many. 
A  similar  result  would  be  brought  about  by  ver>' 
low  prices  for  a  number  of  years.  .  .  .  We  all 
make  a  living,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the 
sugar  grown  in  these  islands.  .  .  .  We  must  pre- 
serve and  maintain  our  only  industry,  our  daily 
bread — sugar — for  the  sake  of  which  we  asked  the 
Ignited  States  to  annex  us,  and  must  supply  it  with 
adequate  and  suitable  field  labor,  so  far  furnished 
by  Asiatic  races  alone,  and,  further,  we  must  fulfill 
the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  annexation  and 
Americanize  by  settling  Europeans  or  Americans 
in  these  islands,  not  only  field  laborers,  but  prop- 
erty owners  of  an  intelligent  middle  class.  -    . 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  being  unquestioned, 
the  sanitary  conditions  good,  and  the  climate 
ideal,  there  should  be  "some  way  of  making 
this  a  land  of  golden  opportimities  for  the 
European  settler."  Why  are  there  practi- 
cally no  American  settlers  in  Hawaii? 
Mr.  Oehler  believes  that  the  following  causes 
are  more  or  less  responsible: 

An  insufficient  and  uncertain  labor  supply  for 
even  the  existing  sugar  planters,  who  should  be 
primarily  protected  under  any  sane  and  conserva- 
tive policy.  Insufficient  roads  and  transportation 
facilities.  Insufficient  capital  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  new  industries.  Lack  of  sufficient  mar- 
kets for  a  number  of  products  which  may  be  grown. 
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and   excessive   marketing  expenses.     Insufficient  The  large  sugar  planters  would  remain  **  the 

protection  of  the  small  planter  against  voluntary  backbone  of  the  country,  able  to  bear  the 

or  involuntary  absorption  by  or  amalgamation  mto  ,       ,          *  .        ..            j     r    a         •       •     x» 

large  enterprises  and  corporations.     Insufficient  burden  of  taxation  and  of  Amencanization 

protection  of  the  small  planter  and  of  new  indus-  until  such  time  as  the  development  desired 

tries  against  the  hostility  of  existing  industries,  had  been  successfully  concluded  or  nearly 

principaUy  caused  by  the  shortage  of  labor.  ^^^.^    b^.^  ^th  the  pnvileges  of  Asiatic,  f.e., 

Chinese  labor  and    tariff   protection,   they 

Mr.  Oehler  contends  that  the  solution  of  "  should  be  compelled  to  do  their  duty  toward 

the  problem  under  discussion  rests  mainly  the  Americanization  of  this  country." 

on  securing  an  adequate  and  stable  labor  -r.        .     i .             ^           i      r 

,          A     X     xi.          A           /    *!.•              1  ^  They   should  agree  to  employ   Europeans  or 

supply.     As  to  the   nature  of    this   supply,  Americans  only  in  every  position  above  that  of 

he  sa3rs:  field  laborer,  and  they  should  by  all  means  encour- 
age   diversified    industries   and    small    Euro()ean 

As  European  laborers  will  not  remain  here  under  2^"^^'?'  V.  granting  fair  grinding  contracts,  etc. 

present  conditions,  we  should  get  authority  from  /hey  should  further  be  compelled  to  employ  not 

the  federal  government  to  bring  to  these  islands  less  than,  say,  20  per  cent,  of  European  laborers  at 

thirty  to  forty  thousand  Asiatic  laborers,  prefer-  wages  and   inducements  for  advancement   suffi- 

ably  Chinese,  who  might  be  admitted  in  small  ciently  large  to  keep  them  here  permanently. 

individual  troupes  as  needed,  during:  a  limited  j^ese   European   laborers   would   be   the 

period  of  time,  say  ten  years,  a  sumcient  time  to  ,         r      xl     /^     1    a         •       •     -..•         e  ^x. 

establish  other  industries  and  to  settle  European  nucleus  for  the  final  Amencanization  of  the 

or  American  planters  on  government  lands.  Territory. 


BERGSON  AND  BALFOUR  DISCUSS  PHILOSOPHY 

¥N  two  unusually  interesting  and  note-  Consciousness  is  no  more  limited  to  creatures 
*  worthy  contributions  to  the  Hibbert  p)ossessing  a  brain  than  digestion  is  to  crea- 
Joumal,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  and  M.  Henri  tures  possessing  a  stomach.  Digestion  exists 
Bergson  discuss  the  latest  developments  in  long  before  a  special  stomach  has  been  de- 
philosophy.  Mr.  Balfour  criticizes  M.  Berg-  velof)ed,  and  consciousness  may  exist  long  be- 
son,  and  M.  Bergson,  without  referring  to  fore  the  brain  has  been  develof)ed.  Through 
Mr.  Balfour,  states  his  own  position.  the  brain,  however,  consciousness  works  with 

The  subject  of  the  paper  by  the  French  the  greatest  precision,  and  we  find  that  in 

philosopher  (whose  general  philosophy  was  selecting  between  the  respective  responses  to 

set  forth  in  these  pages  in  the  issue  for  August  given  stimula,  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  choice, 

last)   treats  of    "Life   and  Consciousness.**  It  appears  therefore  as  if  from  the  top  to  the 

He  laments  that,  in  the  enormous  work  done  bottom  of  the  animal  scale  there  is  present 

in  philosophy  from  antiquity  down  to  the  the  faculty  of  choice,  and  more  particularly 

present  time,  the  problems  which  are  for  us  the  choice  of  action,  of  combined  movements, 

the  vital  problems  have  seldom  been  squarely  in  response  to  stimulation  arising  from  with- 

faced.    He  thinks  philosophy  will  now  give  out.    Yet  the  fimction  of  consciousness  has 

them    their    rightful   place.      There  is   no  been  seen  primarily  to  retain  the  past  and 

absolutely  certain  principle  from  which  the  to  anticipate  the  future.     That  fimction  is 

answers  to  these  questions  can  be  adduced  natural  to  choice. 

in  a  mathematical  way.     But   we   possess  Consciousness  and  matter  apf)ear  to  be 

lines  of  facts,  he  says,  none  of  which  goes  antagonistic  forces,  which  nevertheless  come 

far  enough,  or  up  to  the  point  that  inter-  to   a   mutual   understanding,   and   manage 

ests  us,  but  each  of  them,  when  taken  apart,  somehow   to   get    on    together.    Matter   is 

will  give  nothing  but  a  probability,  but  be-  theoretically   the    realm    of    fatality,  while 

ing  put  all  together,  by  converging  on  the  consciousness  is  essentially  that  of  liberty; 

same  point,  may  give  an  accumulation  of  and  life,  which  is  nothing  but  consciousness 

probabilities  which  will  gradually  approxi-  using  matter  for  its  purposes,  succeeds  in 

mate  scientific  certainty.  reconciling  them.    The  essence  of  life  seems 

The  first  line  of  fact  is  consciousness.    All  to  be  to  secure  that  matter,  by  a  process  nec- 

consdousness  is  memory,  preservation  and  essarily  very  slow  and  difficult,  should  store 

accimiulation  of  the  past  in  the  present.    At  up  energy  ready  for  life  afterwards  to  expend 

the  same  time  all  consciousness  is  an  anticipa-  this   energy   suddenly   in   free   movements. 

tion  of  the  future.    Consciousness  is  above  all  Sensation  is  the  p)oint  at  which  consciousness 

a  hyphen,  a  tie  between  past  and  future,  touches  matter.    M.  Bergson  says: 
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That  these  two  forms  of  existence,  matter  and 
consciousness,  have  indeed  a  common  origin,  seems 
to  me  probable.  I  believe  that  the  first  is  a  re- 
versal of  the  second,  that  while  consciousness  is 
action  that  continually  creates  and  multiplies, 
matter  is  action  which  continually  unmakes  itself 
and  wears  out;  and  I  believe  also  that  neither  the 
matter  constituting  a  world  nor  the  consciousness 
which  utilizes  this  matter  can  be  explained  by 
themselves,  and  that  there  is  a  common  source  of 
both  this  matter  and  this  consciousness. 

*    The  Balfour  Criticism 

Mr.  Balfour  begins  his  criticism  of  "  Crea- 
tive Evolution"  by  recalling  the  time  of 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities  the  dominating  influences 
were  John  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer — Mill 
even  more  than  Spencer.  The  fashionable 
creed  of  advanced  thinkers  was  scientific 
agnosticism.  This  was  a  challenge  that  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  took  up  in  his  "  Defense  of 
Philosophic  Doubt.'*  He  bears  glad  witness 
to  the  reaction  that  has  followed: 

In  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  of  the  nineteenth 
century  came  (in  England)  the  great  idealist 
revival.  For  the  first  time  since  Locke  the  general 
stream  of  British  philosophy  rejoined,  for  good  or 
evil,  the  main  Continental  river.  And  I  should 
suppose  that  now,  in  191 1,  the  bulk  of  philosophers 
belong  to  the  neo-Kantian  or  neo-Hegelian  school. 

Mr.  Balfour  begins  his  statement  of  M. 
Bergson's  position  by  outlining  his  own  posi- 
tion toward  freedom.  Being  neither  idealist 
nor  naturalist,  he  accepts  freedom  as  reality. 
The  material  sequence  is  there,  self  and  its 
states  are  there,  and  he  does  not  pretend  to 
have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  view  of  their 
relations.  He  keeps  them  both,  conscious  of 
their  incompatibilities.  M.  Bergson  takes  a 
bolder  line.  Freedom  is  the  very  cornerstone 
of  his  system.  Life  is  free,  life  is  spontaneous, 
life  is  incalculable.  Then  follows  one  of  those 
similies  for  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  become 
famous: 

As  we  know  it  upK>n  this  earth,  organic  life 
resembles  some  great  river  system,  pouring  in 
many  channels  across  the  plain.  One  stream  dies 
away  sluggishly  in  the  sand,  another  loses  itself  in 
some  inland  lake,  while  a  third,  more  powerful 
or  more  fortunate,  drives  its  tortuous  and  arbi- 
trary windings  farther  and  yet  farther  from  the 
snows  that  gave  it  birth.  The  metaphor,  for 
which  M.  Bergson  should  not  be  made  responsible, 
may  serve  to  emphasize  some  leading  portions  of 
his  theory.  VVhat  the  banks  of  a  stream  are  to  its 
current,  that  is  matter  generally,  and  the  living 
organism  in  particular,  to  terrestrial  life.  They 
modify  its  course;  they  do  not  make  it  flow.  So 
life  presses  on  by  its  own  inherent  impulse;  not 
unhamf)ered  by  the  inert  mass  through  which  it 
flows,  yet  constantly  struggling  with  it,  eating 
patiently  into  the  most  recalcitrant  rock,  breaking 
through  the  softer  soil  in  channels  the  least  fore- 


seen, never  exactly  repeating  its  past,  never  run- 
ning twice  the  same  course. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  proceeds  to  critidsxn. 
He  holds  that  M.  Bergson  has  not  given 
answer    to   the   following  questions:    Why 
should  free  consciousness  first  produce,  and 
then,  as  it  were,  shed,  mechanically  deter- 
mined matter?    Why,  having  done  so,  should 
it  set  to  work  to  permeate  the  same  matter 
with  contingency?    Why  should  it  allow  it- 
self to  be  split  up  by  matter  into  separate 
individualities?    Why  should  it  ever  have 
engaged  in  that  long  and  doubtful  battle 
between  freedom  and  necessity  which  we  call 
organic  evolution?   This  leads  up  to  the  main 
question.  On  what  grounds  are  we  asked  to 
accept  the  metaphysics  of  M.  Bergson?    Ac- 
cording to  his  theory  of  knowledge,  M.  Berg- 
son's  view  is  that  not  reason,  but  instinct, 
brings  us  into  the  closest  touch,  the  directest 
relation,  with  what  is  most  real  in  the  imi- 
verse.     Reason  is  at  home,  not  with  life  and 
freedom,  but  with  matter,  mechanism,  and 
space,  the  waste  products  of  the  creative  im- 
pulse.    Man  is  not  wholly  without  instinct, 
nor  does  he  lack  the  powers  of  directly  pre- 
serving life.     **In  rare  moments  of  tension, 
when  his  whole  being  is  wound  up  for  action, 
when  memory  seems  fused  with  will  and  de- 
sire into  a  single  impulse  to  do — then  he 
knows  freedomj  then  he  touches  reality,  then 
he  consciously  sweeps  along  with  the  advanc- 
ing wave  of  Time,  which,  as  it  moves,  creates." 
But,  asks  Mr.  Balfour,  How  is  it  that  in- 
stinct is  greatest  where  freedom  is  smallest, 
and   man,  the  freest   animal  of   them  all, 
should  especially  deUght  in  the  exercise  of 
reason?    Again  Mr.  Balfpur  asks,  if  it  be 
granted  that  life  always  carries  with  it  a 
trace  of  freedom  or  contingency,  and  that 
this  grows  greater  as  organisms  develop,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  life  existed  before  its 
humble    beginnings    on    this    earth?    Why 
should  we  call  in  super-consciousness? 

For  the  super-consciousness  does  not  sat- 
isfy Mr.  Balfour.  It  already  possesses  some 
quasi -aesthetic  and  quasi -moral  qualities. 
Joy  in  creative  effort,  and  corresponding 
alienation  from  those  branches  of  the  evo- 
lutionary stem  which  have  remained  sta- 
tionary.   But  why  banish  teleology: 

Creation,  freedom,  will — these  doubtless  are 
great  things;  but  we  cannot  lastingly  admire  them 
unless  we  know  their  drift.  We  cannot,  I  submit, 
rest  satisfied  with  what  differs  so  little  from  the 
haphazard;  joy  is  no  fitting  consequent  of  efforts 
which  are  so  nearly  aimless.  If  values  are  to  be 
taken  into  account,  it  is  surely  better  to  invoke 
God  with  a  purpose  than  supra-consciousness  with 
none. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MOXTII 


TYPICAL  TURKISH   PEASANTS  FROM  THE   PERSIAN   FRONTIER 

TURKEY'S   INTEREST   IN   PERSIA'S   FATE 

A  GLANCE  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  tions  to  Persia  to  assist  in  defying  their  com- 
*"  Turco-Persian  frontier  is  very  long,  and  mon  enemies,  Russia  on  the  north  and  Great 
unmarked  by  any  natural  boundaries  of  dis-  Britain  on  the  south.  When,  some  years 
tinction.  Until  recently  it  has  never  been  ago,  Britain  menaced  Persia  with  invasion 
strongly  fortified.  Thetraderelationsbetween  unless  the  trade  routes  in  the  South  were 
Persia  and  Turkey  have  been  well  developed  made  secure,  and  when,  later.  Shah  Mo- 
foralongtime,  Persia  having  no  ports  of  im-  hammed  Ali  Mirza  returned  with  Russia's 
portance  on  the  Caspian,  most  of  her  trade  baclving  to  precipitate  civil  war,  the  Turkish 
Still  goes  over  the  long  and  primitive  caravan  press  again  exhorted  Persia  to  stand  firm 
routes  by  way  of  Armenia  to  the  ports  of  against  her  enemies.  Now,  while  the  gov- 
Trebizond  and  Samsoun  on  the  Black  Sea.  ernment  at  Constantinople  is  engrossed  with 
Persia  and  Turkey  are  both  Moslem  coun-  the  war  over  Xri|x>li,  the  attack  is  made  on 
tries.  Turkey's  subjects,  in  great  numbers,  Persia's  independence.  Considering  the  fact, 
live  on  Persian  territory.  The  Russian  however,  that  as  yet  her  fight  with  Italy  does 
Oienace  for  Turkey,  always  great,  is  intensi-  not  deprive  her  of  any  soldiers,  Turkey  may 
fied  now  that  it  may  come,  not  only  from  the  yet  have  something  to  say  in  the  fate  of 
North,  but  from  the  East.  Persia.     In  a  recent  \'igorous  editorial,  the 

Foreseeing  the  Russian  advance  into  the  Jeutte  Turc  said: 
ancient  land  of  Iran,  several  years  before  the  *    fniil  ihe  final  disappearance  of  an  inik-pendent 
Turkish  revolution  Ottoman  troops  occupied    Persia,  thrre  will  \m  many  discussions  in  Kumpcan 
Strategic   points  on    the   northwest    Persian   ^rci^n  offici-s,  and  wp  Turk«  will  havp  a  l.>i  ...  say. 
,       .."     .  '^.,  -   Lu     u      J    1 1     I      ir       ■  L     For  us  this  Ivrsian  affair  is  a  life  ami  ilcaih  qui-s- 

frontier,  m  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Urmiah,  ,j,jn  Th^.  ini,.j.rity  and  imleiwndcncc  t.f  nur  own 
chiefly  in  order  to  encourage  Persia  to  stand  cimntry  is  d[-ix.ndeni  up-m  the  imceriiy  and  indc- 
up  against  Russia  in  these  parts.  In  igo8,  pcndemc  uf  IVrsia.  .  .  .  We  have  ntvcr  had  any 
when  Abdul  Hamid  was  expelled  from  Tur-  ambitions  on  IWa.  as  the  R^,^smn  agents  prot-o- 
1.  J   cu   u   »«   L  J    *!■   in'         I  calfurs  try  to  make  the  Persians  Ix-licvc.     Whal- 

key,  and  bhah  Mohammed  An  Mirza  from  ^^^^  Entland  an<l  Russia  may  do.  let  them  mis- 
Persia,  the  Turkish  press  was  full  of  exhorta-   take  n<it.  wc  an-  wairhing  them. 
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;  MEANING   OF  THE  ANTI-TRUST   LAW 

n  may  fairly  be  designated  as  the  situation  the  consequences  of  violations  (rf 

f  the  Anti-Trust  law  of  1890,  it  is  the  law  fall  mainly  upon  the  stockholders  in 

jeorge  F.   Edmunds,  for  many  corporations.     Mr.  Edmunds  would  like  to 

nan  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  see  every  one  of  the  remedial  clauses  of  the 

ed  States  Senate,  and  for  nearly  law — equity  injunctions,  interdicts,  and  man- 

iry  regarded  as  one  of  the  coun-  dates,  fines,  forfeitures,  and  imprisonments — 

3st  constitutional  lawyers.     Sen-  brought  into  full  exercise  without  fear  or 

m,  it  is  true,  originated  the  gen-  favor. 

the  law,  but  the  drafting  of  the 

tself,  with  the  exception  of  three  The  Supreme  Court  Decisions 

as  the  work  of  Mr.   Edmunds.       i„  ^^^  ^.^^^^j  number  of  the  PolUical 

ives  point  to  the  appearance  in  Science  Quarterly,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  of 

Amertcaa   Rmew   of    an    article  Columbia  University,  reviews  the  decisions 

■rmer  Senators  pen  which  gives  ^f  ^^e  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 

.n  of  the  law  and  relates  the  cir-  standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cases, 

attending  Its  framing  and  pas-  ^^^  concludes  that  the  influence  which  the 

Senate.    This  article,  it  may  be  decisions  are  likely  to  have  on  the  forms  of 

ssmg,  was  written  several  months  business  organization  to  be  adopted  in  the 

the  recent  discussion  of  the  law  future dependsverylargely on thepromptness 

[  an  acute  stage.  ^^^  statesmanship  which  Congress  may  dis- 
lunds  expresses  the  hope  that  m     ,      ;„  working  out  a  regulative  policy  for 

.enal  provisions  of  the  law  as  well  fndistrial  combinations. 
a  avil  character,  will  be  brought 

In  his  view  the  fear  that  some        in  many  respects  the  German  type  of  combina- 

truction  of  the  words  "restraint  tion— the  stable,  legalised  pool— ia  superior  to  the 

light  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  just,  American  trust.     If  American  busing  men  and 

r",  ,       .  '     .'  American  corporations  were  given  freedom  equal 

holesome.  business  arrangements  to  that  enjoyed  by  business  in  Germany  to  enter 

ely  dismissed.     No  business  con-  into  reasonable  agreements  tor  steadying  produc- 

i  beneficial  to  the  public  interest  tion  and  avoiding  violent  fluctuations  in  prices,  the 

lemned  as  "  restraining" :  legalized  pool,  wfiich  readily  adapts  itself  to  chang- 

"  ing  economic  conditions,  would  in  many  instances 

licular  community  there  be  two  grist-  be  preferred  to  the  more  rigid  single  corporation. 

g  the  grain  brought  by  surrounding  Under  a  ui^  regulative  policy  it  is  probable  that 

each  does  it  well,  but  the  suppl)'  of  many  different  forms  of  organization  would  flourish 

rmit  the  mills  to  run  only  half-time,  side  by  side.     At  the  same  time,  protection  from 

in  order  to  pay  their  employees  fair  unfair   and    oppressive    methods   of    competition 

lake  a  living  proflt,  are  compelled  to  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  small  pro- 

armers  too  high   prices  for  grinding,  ducer  and  would  enable  him  to  regain  some  of  the 

They  contract  to  combine  forces  and  ground  he  has  lost  in  the  uncquaf  competition  he 

nding  in  one  of  the  mills  and  use  the  has  frcquenlly  been  compelled  to  carr>-  on  with 

■ing  himber,  and  thus  save  the  farm-  the  unregulated  trust. 

fssive  tolls,  pay  the  employees  full        Someonehasgrandiloquentlj'declared  that  "the 

lake  a  fair  profit  themselves.    Is  that  Anti-Trust  act  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Amer- 

I  restraint  of  trade?     Common  sense  ican  ■business  man."     Until  these  decisions  wtre 

iblic  policy  says  no.     Both  say  that  rendered,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  such 

rse,  and  that  it  helps- business,  labor,  a  statement  was  intended   in  jesl   or  in  earnest, 

ic.  The  act   was  applied   to  the  railroads,  although 

trade  and  commerce  and  so-called  there  is  good  reason  for  maintaining  that  it  would 

the  party  concerned  can  show  (and  it  have  been  better  public  policy  to  permit  the  rail- 

■  show)  that  his  contract  or  act  pro-  roads  to  enter  freely  into  rate  agreements,  subject 

enefits  trade  and  is  consistent  with  as  they  are  10  the  regulative  control  of  the  Inter- 

nd  equal  welfare  of  the  whole  people,  state  Commerce  Commission.     It  was  applied  to 

igniicd  by  the  public  policy  stated  in  labor  organizations,  when  in  other  countncs.  and 

t  of  this  article,  it  is  not  any  restraint  particularly  in  the   United   Kingdom,  the  recent 

or  the  creation  or  the  attempt  to  tendency  has  been  to  allow  increasing  liberty  to 

anopoly  prohibited  by  the  act.     It  is  combinations   cither   of    workmen    or   employers 

ng  or  conspiring  and  the  monopoly  engaged  in  trade  disputes.     At  the  outset  and  for 

>us,  and  not  the  subjects  of  them,  as  a  number  of  years  it  was  not  applied  to  a  single 

tcisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  indi-  important  trust.      The   recent  decisions   have  at 
length  given  it  the  application  which  Congress  in- 

,  ■  ,  .  .  I  .L  tended      Thev  thus  constitute  the  most  important 

that  the  penal  provisions  of  the  [^[l^^^j  ^.^p  ^^^^^  ^  solution  ot  the  trusiproh- 

law  remain  generally  in  abeyance  [^n,  ,ha(  has  been  taken  since  the  act  was  passrd. 

by  Mr.  Edmunds,  since  in  this  twenty-one  years  ago. 
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NOTES   ON    BUSINESS   AND 

INVESTMENTS 

An  JEsop  "Moral"  Up  to  Date  attention  to  the  success  with  which  ** hoarded 

money'*  was  being  drawn  out. 

MAN  in  Minnesota  last  month  had  an  It  is  in  thinly  settled  communities,  far 

experience,   with    a  moral.     It    recalls  from  cities  and  bankers,  that  the  govern- 

the  famous  fable  of  JEsop  about  the  man  who  ment  system  seems  to  have  proved  especially 

hid  his  gold  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  his  garden.  p)opular.    It  is  said  indeed  that,  were  it  not 

To  this  tree  the  owner  would  repair  from  for  the  regulation  limiting  deposits  to  $ioo 

time  to  time  to  dig  up  his  treasure  and  gloat  a  month  for  any  one  accoimt,  the  total  so 

over  it.    But  one  day  a  robber  watched  him,  far  would  be  much  larger.    A  number  of 

and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  scratched  up  the  instances  are  recorded  of  farmers  having  tried 

gold  and  made  his  escape.  to  place  in  Uncle  Sam's  safe  keeping  savings 

One  of  the  man's  neighbors,  on  hearing  of  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  apiece. 
his  loss  and  being  told  that  he  never  did  any-  As  it  is,  the  Government  now  is  holding 
thing  with  the  gold  but  look  at  it,  said:  upward  of  $11,000,000  of  the  people's  money. 
**  Then  come  again  and  look  at  the  hole;  it  will  Deposits  were  received  during  the  year  at 
do  you  just  as  much  good."  Hence  the  old  say-  more  than  5000  ofl5ces.  An  excellent  show- 
ing, "  Wealth  unused,  might  as  well  not  exist."  ing,  considering  the  delays  that  were  naturally 

The   experience  of  the  Minnesota  man,  incident  to  the  perfecting  of  a  new  organiza- 

2500  years  later,  is  an  interesting  parallel,  tion  of  such  size.  Of  the  total  deposits,  a  large 

He  had  saved  for  years  and  accumulated  proportion  is  reported  to  have  come  from 

neariy  $3000.    With  it  he   intended   some  the  foreign  born,  who,  heretofore,  have  sent 

day  to  buy  a  farm.    He  hid  the  money  be-  their  savings  out  of  the  country  in  amounts 

neath  the  floor  of  his  house.     There  it  was,  aggregating  perhaps  $35,000,000  yearly. 

indeed,  safe  from  burglars.     But  what  was  ^-      „         j     x  t          ^'        '     tlm* 

his  surprise  and  sorrow  last  month  to  find  the  The  Hazard  of  Investing  in  Mines 

entire  roll  of  bank  notes  reduced  all  .to  dust  A  MISSOURI  man,  who  died  a  few  weeks 

— by  rats  and  mice!  '^^  ago,  after  having   made  a  fortune   in 

There  was  but  one  chance  for  his  savings  mines  and  mining  property,  provided  for  the 

to  be  restored.    That  chance  he  took  by  futvu*e  of  his  heirs  in  a  way  that  would  hardly 

app>ealing  to  the  Treasury  Department  at  have  been  expected  of  him. 

Washington.    But  the  problem  presented  to  In  dividing  his  wealth  among  his  kin,  he 

the   experts  of  the   "redemption   bureau,''  made  it  a  condition  that,  if  any  of  the  bene- 

whose  business  it  is  to  identify  mutilated  ficiaries  should  use  the  money  to  buy  raining 

money,  was  this  time  beyond  their  ability  to  stock  or  mines,  their  rights  to  participate  in 

solve-     So  the  Government  could  not  make  the  estate  should  cease! 

good  the  loss.    There  was  not  the  evidence  What  his  special  reasons  were  for  insisting 

demanded  by  law  that  the  money  destroyed  that  his  family  should  shim  the  industry  that 

ever  really  existed.  had  brought  him  riches  may  never  be  known. 

To  safeguard  and  also  to  bring  into  general  If  they  could  be,  they  might  add  some  inter- 
drculation  the  money  hoarded  by  people  like  esting  chapters  to  the  book  of  experience  upon 
tht<;  unfortunate  man — those  who  are  at  once  which  wise  folks  depend  to  get  at  the  prin- 
ignorant  of  investments  and  the  feats  of  ciples  of  all  successful  investment.  But, 
interest  and  afraid  to  trust  their  savings  to  taken  merely  at  its  face  value,  the  prohibition 
the  local  banks —  is  one  of  the  important  pur-  which  he  made  is  important  as  a  highly  prac- 
poses  for  which  the  Government's  Postal  tical  application  of  one  of  the  ^'Don'ts  for 
Savings  Bank  system  was  established.  It  investors'' invented  a  little  while  ago  by  one 
was,  therefore,  an  odd  coincidence  that  this  of  the  country's  foremost  mining  engineers — 
strange  loss  should  have  been  reported  al-  "  Don't  invest  your  money  in  a  mining  prop- 
most  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  erty  because  a  friend  (or  even  a  blood  rela- 
an  authoritative  review  of  the  first  year's  tion)  became  rich  through  fortunate  invest- 
wnrkino  nf  the  Rv<;tem.     This  rcDort  called  menf  in  mining  stock." 
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It  was,  of  course,  perfectly  logical  for  this 
same  authority  to  add:  "Don't,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  deterred  from  investing  in  a  mining 
property  merely  because  another  less  fortu- 
nate friend  or  relative  became  bankrupt  be- 
cause of  some  other  mining  investment." 
He  might  have  said,  in  other  words:  "If  you 
can,  learn  for  yourself  all  of  the  facts  about 
whatever  enterprise  of  the  kind  that  tempts 
you ;  if  you  cannot — ^just  don't.'*  And  touch- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  such  stocks  as  a  class, 
here  is  what  another  well-known  engineer 
wrote  not  long  since  in  an  official  report  to  a 
State  Board — of  a  Statfe  where  mining  is  a 
leading  industry: 

Mining  stocks  do  not  represent  anything  definite. 
Some  pay  dividends,  in  which  case  their  quota- 
tions are  comparable  with  those  of  other  securities. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  mining  stocks  repre- 
sent nothing  more  tangible  than  hopes.  They 
fluctuate  widely  as  these  hopes  rise  and  subside. 
The  very  fluctuations  make  the  stocks  useful  for 
gambling.  People  buy  them  not  as  serious  in- 
vestments but  as  temporary  speculations,  often 
knowingly  paying  more  for  them  than  they  are 
worth,  on  the  chance  of  selling  them  to  somebody 
else  [our  italics]  for  still  more.  .  .  .  The  public, 
of  course,  is  fed  with  tales  of  the  marvelous  possi- 
bilities of  great  mines,  and  their  past  record  is 
pointed  to  often  enough.  Yet  gambling  forms  an 
element  to  be  reckoned  with  in  every  district  where 
trading  in  mining  stocks  has  become  established. 

Note  that  this  authority  says  "every  dis- 
trict"— no  exceptions  are  made.  And  to 
illustrate  his  point,  he  mentions  one  mine 
that  was  once  valued — by  stock  quotations — 
at  $12,000,000.  A  few  years  later  it  had 
depreciated  to  $60,000. 

Financial  folks  nowadays  agree  that  nearly 
all  of  the  mining  "prospects"  really  worth 
while,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  and 
passed  upon  by  the  experts,  are  acquired  by 
large  organizations,  or  business  men  of  means 
and  special  experience.  A  trustworthy  finan- 
cial newspaper  instances  one  large  corpora- 
tion which  had  no  fewer  than  600  such  propo- 
sitions offered  to  it  last  year.  Of  that  total 
only  two  were  accepted. 

The  598  rejected  ones  have  joined  the  great 
company  of  mining  prospects  "financed"  by 
"somebody  else" — the  amateur  public  at 
large,  the  last  resort  when  the  professional 
investor  has  said  "No." 

Bonds  for  Little  People 

A/fOST  of  the  investment  complaints  in 
^  ^  this  country  come  from  those  the  French 
banker  calls  "the  little  people" — investors 
who  save  by  5*5  and  lo's,  wuth  no  ciphers 
added!  Unfortunately  it  is  along  the  path- 
way of  such  that  the  pitfalls  of  the  invest- 


ment world  are  nearly  always  laid.  One 
reason  is  this:  The  man  or  woman  with  but  a 
few  hundred  dollars  saved  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  soimd  bonds  of  well-known 
and  successful  corporations  are  rarely  avail- 
able in  amounts  less  than  $1000. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  investor  should  not  become 
a  secured  creditor  of  a  municipality,  a  rail- 
road, a  public  service  corporation,  or  a  big 
industrial  company,  instead  of  a  partner  in 
a  phantom  mine  or  any  other  scheme  of 
doubtful  merit!  Nor  need  he  sacrifice  much 
income,  thus  to  safeguard  his  principal. 

Dealing  in  bonds  of  small  denomination  is 
a  bothersome  business — one  from  which 
many  investment  bankers  are  still  inclined  to 
withhold  their  encouragement.  It  is  a  hop>e- 
ful  sign,  however,  that  some  have  undertaken 
to  "specialize"  in  bonds  for  "little  people," 
and  that  they  report  an  increasing  demand 
for  such  securities.  A  few  of  the  bonds 
available  in  $100  and  $500  amounts  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed  lately  by  the 
specialists  are  named  below: 

Denomi-  Approxlnukt« 

nation  Name  of  Bond  Yield 

$100  New  York  City  Bonds 4        per  cent. 

500  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Adj.  4s  4.30  '* 

500  Bait.  &  Ohio  Southwestern  SHs 4.27  '* 

100  Colo.  &  Southern  Ref.  ft'Ext.  43^8. .  .4.50  " 

500  Rock  Island.  Ark.  &  La.  4Hh 4.88  " 

100  Southern  Pacific,  San  Fran.  Term.  4s.  4.43  " 

100  Amer.Telephone  &Tel.  Col.  48  Ctfs..  .4.62  " 

100  Cleveland  Electric  niumlnating  5s. ...  5.27      • 

500  Southern  Bell  Telephone  5s 4.95  ** 

500  New  York  Telephone  4Hs 4.45  " 

100  Laclede  Gas  5s 4.40  " 

100  Central  Leather  58 5.20     * 

100  General  Electric  3^8 4.37  " 

100  International  Steam  Pump  5s 5.60  ** 

500  U.  S.  Steel  Sinking  Fund  5s 4.85  " 

Of  course,  each  bond  on  this  list  is  better 
suited  to  one  kind  of  investor  than  another. 
It  is  the  very  variety  and  range  that  ofiFers 
encouragement. 

There  are  scores  of  other  "small"  bonds 
suitable  for  starting  the  right  kind  of  an  in- 
vestment account.  A  good  New  Year's  reso- 
lution would  be:  To  learn  more  about  such 
opportunities.  Any  banker  in  good  standing 
is  able  to  help  the  interested  investor — smaU 
as  well  as  large. 

Currency  Reform  and  the  Farmers 

A  MERICA'S  6,000,000  farmers  produced 
'^■*-  $8,500,000,000  worth  of  crops  last  year. 
Or,  stated  in  another  way,  they  created  new 
wealth  for  the  country  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$24,000,000  a  day. 

They  didn't  break  all  records.  But  even 
so,  no  other  class  of  industrial  workers  can 
boast  of  such  an  accomplishment.  And  yet 
every  other  class  has  better  facilities  than  the 
farmers  for  obtaining  "banking  accommoda- 
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tions" — money  to  carry  on  its  business,  with  which  he  is  confronted.  The  other  half 
This  inequality  is  by  no  means  the  least  im-  and  its  solution  is  suggested  by  Vice-Presi- 
portant  of  the  defects  in  the  nation's  present  dent  Bailey  of  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust 
currency  system  which  the  reformers  pro-  Company  elsewhere  in  this  magazine  in  a 
pose  to  remedy.  Much  attention  was  paid  timely  article  on  "Waste  in  Borrowing  on 
to  it  in  the  last  month's  discussions  of  the  Real  Estate."  Mr.  Bailey's  plea  is  for  the 
suggested  monetary  legislation.  establishment  in  this  coimtry  of  a  national 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  phrase  "com-  mortgage  bank  which,  like  the  far  famed 
merdal  transactions"  as  used  in  the  "Al-  Credit  Fancier  of  France,  would  lighten  the 
drich  plan,"  should  be  understood  as  includ-  burden  of  paying  for  the  farm  itself. 
ing  "adl  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  ksued  or  How  such  an  institution  would  work — the 
drawn  for  agricultural  purposes."  Such  a  kind  of  evils  it  might  be  expected  to  correct 
regulation,  if  adopted  by  Congress,  it  is  — is  clearly  explained  in  the  article.  It  need 
urged,  would  place  the  farmer  on  practically  only  be  emphasized  that  in  extending  aid  to 
the  same  footing  as  the  merchant,  the  manu-  borrowers  on  real  estate  of  whatever  kind,  a 
facturer,  the  trader,  or  any  borrower  on  mortgage  bank,  such  as  Mr.  Bailey  proposes, 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  investment  securities  would  not  interfere  with  the  usefxilness,  in 
that  are  now  accepted  as  standard  collateral,  that  respect,  either  of  a  reformed  banking 
None  of  these  would  be  better  served  than  system  or  any  of  the  other  institutions  that 
the  farmer  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  credit  now  loan  money  to  farmers  and  prospective 
at  the  banks  and  trust  companies  that  be-  home-owners. 

come  members  of  the  proposed  Reserve  Last  month  it  was  pointed  out  in  these 
Association.  pages  that  one  of  the  amendments  to  the 

In  some  sections  of  the  South  and  West,  it  Aldrich  plan  would  set  free  for  borrowers  on 
has,  of  course,  been  the  practice  to  extend  to  real  estate  about  $200,000,000  now  held  by 
the  farmers  as  much  financial  aid  as  possible,  national  banks  as  separate  "savings  de- 
within  the  limitations  of  the  admittedly  de-  posits."  But  the  mortgage  requirements 
fective  banking  system.  But  that  aid  has  of  New  York  State  alone  are  more  than 
seldom  been  adequate  in  amount.    What  is  that. 

of  still  more  importance,  it  has  always  been  At  present  the  treasuries  of  the  big  life  in- 
costly.  One  observer  of  conditions  in  the  surance  companies  are  among  the  chief  sources 
South,  for  example,  recently  told  of  planters  of  fimds  for  loans  on  farms.  Recently  pub- 
who  were  paying  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  for  lished  figures  showed  that  twenty-three  such 
money  borrowed  on  the  cotton  which  they  institutions  had  $1,098,771,608  invested  in 
were  holding  in  the  warehouses  awaiting  the  real  estate  mortgages.  But  of  that  total 
market.  And  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  $414,872,841  was  in  New  York  City — largely 
banks  in  New  York  and  other  financial  cen-  on  ofl5ce  buildings — ^and  $427,802,943  was 
ters  were  giving  accommodation  to  big  bor-  divided  among  only  eight  of  the  interior 
rowers  on  "negotiable  securities"  at  a  charge  States.  That  left  but  $256,000,000  for  all 
of  6  per  cent,  or  less.  the  rest  of  the  country — an  average  of  less 

Men  in  other  lines  of  industry  ill-deserve  than  $7,000,000  for  each  of  the  States  out- 
such  a  material  advantage  over  the  farmer,  side  the  favored  region. 
Agriculture  is  the  country^s  biggest  business.  Figvu*es  like  the  above  suggest  one  reason 
Workers  in  it  are  rightly  held  to  be  entitled  for  the  emphasis  which  Mr.  Bailey  places  on 
to  more  adequate  banking  facilities  than  the  necessity  of  making  the  institution  he  is 
the  present  organization  gives  them.  The  talking  about  "national"  in  its  scope.  If 
amended  Aldrich  plan  would  provide  for  such  one  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  facilities 
facilities.  It  would  enable  the  farmer  to  for  borrowing  now  offered  to  home  buyers  by 
meet  his  legitimate  financial  needs,  irrespect-  the  building  and  loan  associations,  another 
ive  of  disturbances  in  the  money  centers  of  reason  becomes  apparent.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  country,  and  irrespective  of  his  locality,  important  that  societies  of  that  kind — the 
or  the  character  of  his  crops.  It  would  make  "local"  or  "neighborhood"  type — ^have  as- 
his  credit  "national."  sets  of  $1,036,712,600  and  over  2,000,000 

A  -  J  ^       n  r?  J     shareholders.     But  still  the  geographical  area 

Aid  for  Borrowers  on  Farms  and     ^y^h  they  serve  is  narrow.    For  example, 

rlomes  more  than  one-half  the  total  number  of  asso- 

npO  provide  the  farmer  with  the  necessary  ciations,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
*  facilities  for  financing  his  industry,   as  total  membership,  are  in  four  States — Penn- 
such,  will  be  to  solve  but  half  of  the  problem  sylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New  Jersey. 
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ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS 
AM0N(>  the  many  books  that  have  appeared  on 
Tolstoy,  his  life  and  doctrines,  few  have  come  so 
near  the  portrayal  of  the  real  Tolstoy  as  has  that  of 
Romain  Rolland,'  the  author  of  "Jean  Christophe." 
As  he  permits  the  one  word,  Tolstoy,  to  stand  as 
the  title  of  his  work,  so  he  permits  the  solitary 
figure  of  the  man,  Tolstoy,  to  stand  for  himself 
uninterpreted  and  unviolated  bj;  a  flood  of  com- 
ment and  criticism.  The  book  is  a  study  of  the 
organic  development  of  a  consistent  life,  a  record 
of  Tolstoy's  childhood,  youth,  early  work,  mar- 
riage, theories,  conscience,  and  final  confession  of 
faith.  We  discover  that  Tolstoy  the  artist  and  the 
seer  was  the  apostle  of  no  doctrine  more  startling 
than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  "To  know  faith 
one  must  share  it,"  he  cries,  and  "to  know  God 
and  to  live;  it  is  the  same  thing."  Personal  salva- 
tion cannot  save  us,  only  love  for  the  souls  of 
others.  If  we  pursue  our  own  salvation  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  others,  life  ceases  as  it  did  with 
Tolstoy,  at  fifty.  Then  he  writes  in  his  diary: 
"  I  am  like  a  man  lost  in  a  forest,  who  is  seized  with 
horror  because  he  is  lost,  and  cannot  stop  although 
he  knows  at  every  step  that  he  is  straying  farther.'" 
Rolland  makes  plain  the  fact  that  Tolstoy  did  not 

'Tolstoy.    By  RomilD  Rnlluid.    Tnuulated  by  Bcrnnnl 
Milll.      DutCOn.      321  pp.      •!.«), 


deem  the  world  capable  of  realizing  his  own  rigor- 
ous ideal;  these  ideals  were  appeals  to  the  heroic 
energies  of  the  soul.  The  great  Russian  was.  in 
Rolland's  words,  the  "incarnation  of  fraternal  love 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  and  a  century  stained  with 
the  blood  of  hatred. 

Biographical  studies  of  Tolstoy  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  come  from  the  press  for 
some  time.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  one  of  the 
belter  known  translators  of  the  great  Russian,  has 
just  completed  a  "Life"  of  Tolstoy,' which,  while 
restating  well-known  facts  of  his  career  in  a  sym- 
■      ■  ■    ■  •  •  ■  I  his 


ber  of  estimates  of  Tolstoy  by  well-known  con- 

A  new  edition  in  small,  convenient  form  of  the 
complete  works  of  Tolstoy  forms  one  of  the  holi- 
day otJerines  of  the  Crowclls.  The  set  is  in 
fourteen  voiiimes,  and  there  is  a  discerning  intro- 


duction by  Mr.  Dole.   Mechanicallvif 
satisfactory,  the  paper  and  print  being  exceiicni. 
There  are  frontispiece  illustrations  to  the  volumes. 

To  turn  men  to  seek  the  line  friendship  of  books, 
friendship  that  gives  solace  and  keeps  the  flame  of 
a  man's  spirit  burning,  is  the  mission  of  the  gift 
volume  "The  Friendship  of  Books,""  by  Sir. 
Scott  Temple.  The  various  selections  are  con- 
cerned with  the  friendship  of  books  and  men  from 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine's  uplifting_  after  reading 
the  lost  dialogue  of  Hortensius  by  Cicero,  down  to 
the  modern  tributes  from  the  pens  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Andrew  Lang.  They  consider  books 
in  various  classifications,  as  friends  at  home,  in- 
spirers  of  the  heart,  teachers  of  life,  companions 
in  pleasure  and  as  silent,  friendly  spirits.  The  illus- 
trations are  quaint  and  attractive  drawings  in  pen 
and  ink  by  Harold  Nelson.  The  frontispiece  bears 
this  quotation  from  Blaise  Pascal :  "  If  a  book  inter- 
ests you,  if  it  seems  strong  to  you,  be  sure  the  man 
who  wrote  it,  wrote  it  on  his  knees." 

Arnold  Bennett's  piquant  essay  written  in  1900, 
"The  Whole  Truth  about  an  Author,"*  comes  in  a 
new  edition  with  an  additional  preface  which  gives 
the  history  of  the  writing  of  this  particular  volume. 
The  utmost  candor  and  delightful  humor  enliven 
the  pages;  he  seems  to  tell  everything,  yet  there  is 
much  left  to  feed  the  imagination.  Ancient  liter- 
ary skeletons  are  pulled  relentlessly  from  their  cup- 
boards to  serve  as  warnings  to  budding  genius,  and 
the  bubbles  of  illusion  that  surround  a  literary 
career  are  pricked  with  arrows  of  commercial  facts 
regarding  the  profession.  We  write  to  live,  funda- 
mentally; living  to  write  comes  afterward  when 
our  stomachs  are  lazily  content  and  it  is  possible 
to  find  sanctuary  from  commercialism  in  a  garden. 
We  grow  to  our  proper  ends  in  spite  of  our  efforts, 
not  because  of  them;  the  germ  of  what  we  are  to 
be  thrives  in  spite  of  our  squirming  and  our  serums 
of  education,  Mr,  Bennett  writes  directly,  simply, 
and  vigorously,  always  with  a  certain  sense  of  the 
separation  of  the  actual  Arnold  Bennett  from  the 

I  ThP  Life  or  LyofN.  Tolstoy.    By  NBihui  Bukcll  Dole. 
Crowi'U.    487  pp..  111.     t2. 
■The  Frtondshtp  of  Books.     Dy  Scott  Temple.     Mac- 
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machine  that  is  capable  of  turning  out  thousands 
of  worda  of  copy  a  week.  The  bare  history  of  his 
success  is  a  record  of  the  triumf^  of  industry,  per- 
sistence, and  pluck  allied  with  genius. 

Alunit  with  the  reprint  of  "The  Truth  About  an 
Author,"  we  haveastrikin^new  essay,  "TheFeast 
of  St.  Friend,"'  by  Mr,  Bennett.  It  was  written 
primarily  for  a  Christmas  book,  but  it  is  good  tor 
any  season  of  the  year.  Some  of  us  understand 
things  but  do  not  tlar«  to  tell  them:  Arnold  Ben- 
nett understands  and  dares  to  tell  that  somehow 
the  bottom  has  been  knocked  out  of  Christmas  for 
grown-up  folks.  Then  he  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
causes  of  the  decadence  of  this  festival  and  mixes 
a  potion  for  our  healing,  which  is  the  cultivation 
of  a  child-like  spirit  and  a  sympathetic  imafiina' 
tion.  He  tdls  us  that  one  of  the  spiritual  advan- 
tages of  featiting  is  that  it  expands  us  beyond  our 
common  sense,  which  is  particularly  good  for  the 
Angki-Soxon  mind  that  is  eelf-eontained  and  self- 
contracted  by  the  outward  forms  of  life. 

"That  vital  urge  which  carries  existence  beyond 
mere  preservation  to  never-ending  perfection" — 
this  is  the  theme  of  Edwin  Bjorkman's  book  of 
eways;  "Is  There  Anything  New  Under  the  Sun?"" 
Mr.  BjSrkman  insists  that  there  is.  He  holds 
that,  Ecclesiastes  and  Buddha  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  "crookedness  is  actually  being 
made  straight  these  days."  We  arc  discovering 
that  much  which  used  to  be  deemed  fatal  ia  little 
more  than  accidental.  We  are,  moreover,  learn- 
ing how  to  prevent  or  counteract  many  of  the 
accidents.  All  life,  this  essayist  contends,  has  a 
meaning.  Therefore  he  is  optimistic.  That  mean- 
ing b  an  imperative  demand,  not  only  for  con- 
tinued existence,  but  for  endless  growth.  In  all 
the  essays  of  this  little  vtJume,  most  of  them 
philosophic,  scmie  literary,  some  dealing  with  the 
grtteral  trend  of  modern  thought,  others  with  the 
relation  of  typical  thinkers  to  that  trend,  the 
writer  has  followed  up  his  theme  and  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  life:  "not  only  mere  preserva- 
tion, but  the  continued  march  on  toward  perfec- 
tion." Three  of  the  essays  in  this  volume,  those 
on  Henry  James,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  John  Gals- 
worthy, have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review.  Mr,  Bjfirkman  writes  with  a  lucid, 
forceful,  and  nourishing  style,  and  his  pages  are 
saturated  with  a  wholesome  idealism. 

A  new  revised  edition  of  Edward  Carpenter's 
book.  "Love's  Coming  of  Age,"*  has  been  brought 
out  by  Kennerley.  This  book,  first  written  fifteen 
years  ago,  refuiicd  by  five  or  six  well-known 
London  publishers,  and  finally  published  at  the 
author's  expense,  has  since  been  translated  into 
mo«I  European  languages,  and  run  into  many  edi- 
tions. It  IS  one  (A  the  sanest,  most  straightfor- 
ward, most  decent  discussions  of  sex  questions  that 
has  yet  been  published. 

"  The  Tudor  Drama,"*  by  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke, 
Instructor  in  English  in  Yale  University,  is  a 
history  of  the  English  drama  down  to  the  retire- 
ment (rf  Shakespeare.  The  book  grew  out  of  a 
feries  of  lectures  on  the  Source  of  the  Elizabethan 
Dninta  delivered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
irjfiH,  Their  content  covers  the  evolution  of  the 
drama  in  Scriptural,  Miracle,  and  early  Morality 


BMrtiTnu.     Mlwhell  Knmrrlcy^     3ns  pp.     tl.a.^. 
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F^ays,  Romantic  and  Pastoral  Comedy,  and  His- 
tory Plays.  TTic  tracing  of  the  genesis  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  types  of  Tudor  drama  is 
technical  and  schohtHy.  In  such  measure  as  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  molded  the  permanent  national 
consciousness  of  English  life,  so  has  the  Tudor 
drama  molded  the  modern  English  drama. 
Bibliographies  are  appended  to  the  various  chap- 
ters, and  the  volume  is  illustrated  with  sketches  of 
theaters  and  stage  settings  of  the  Tudor  period. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  wisely  accorded  to  Marlowe  his 
rightful  position  as  a"  prominent  factor  in  the 
development  of  dramatic  forms. 

"Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Celtic  Race."'  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  RoUeston,  is  an  account  of  the  early 
history,  relic  ion,  mythical  and  romantic  literature 
of  the  Celtic  race,  as  the  author  states,  for  the 
Anglo-Celtic,  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  Mr. 
Rolleston  follows  the  progress  of  the  Celts  from  a 
prehistoric  race  of  the  Iron  Age  when  Switzerland, 
Burgundy.  Northern  France,  lllyria,  and  (Valatca 
were  their  strongholds,  down  through  the  cen- 
turies until  their  mdcpendent  and  natural  life  was 
absorbed  by  the  conquering  races  that  overran  the 
islands  of  Britain.  The  Celtic  literature  is  the 
oldest  non-classical  literature  in  Europe;  the  Celtic 
conceptions  of  God  and  the  Other-V\'orld  the  most 
lofty.  The  mystery  of  the  Danaan  Myth  as  it 
appears  in  the  Celtic   Bardic  literature  b  inter- 
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preted  with  scientific  insight;  the  volume  is  of 
exceeding  value  to  students,  and  its  material,  while 
free  from  adaptation,  will  interest  the  general 
reader.  There  are  sixty-four  illustrations  by 
Stephen  Reid. 

"Old  Lamps  for  New  "^  is  a  book  of  short  essays, 
dialogues  and  thumb-nail  sketches  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas.  One  of  the  essays  begins  with  this  sen- 
tence: "We  were  talking  about  Lamb."  After 
reading  the  essay  we  are  not  sure  but  that  Mr. 
Lucas  must  have  been  talking  with  Lamb,  so  care- 
fully has  he  preserved  the  whimsical  humor  of  Old 
China  and  the  inimitable  Roast  Pig.  As  the  best 
of  Lamb  is  not  a  single  essay,  but  the  fragrance  of 
them  all,  so  the  best  of  Mr.  Lucas's  essays  is  the 
gist  of  them  all.  "On  the  Track  of  Jan  Vermeer  " 
IS  wholly  delightful:  "Where  are  the  lost  Ver- 
meers?"  he  asks.  There  are  but  thirty-nine  in 
public  galleries  and  private  collections,  and  the 
accomplished  painter  of  Delft  painted  at  least 
twenty-four  years.  Under  -what  grime  and  in 
what  obscurity  lie  hidden  the  vivacity  and  charm, 
the  rich  coloring,  the  incomparable  "white  planes'* 
of  the  lost  Vermeers? 

"The  Man  of  To- Day,"*  by  Mr.  George  S. 
Merriam,  is  a  collection  of  papers  presenting  a 
portrait  of  humanity  as  seen  to-day  in  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  progress  toward  hi^h  ideals.  It  is 
a  helpful  book,  food  for  everyday  life;  the  chapters 
discuss  life  in  its  many  phases, — youth,  time,  the 
struggle  for  success,  love,  marriage,  infirmity  and 
death.  The  liberal  quality  of  religious  thought  of 
the  present  day  is  given  with  the  courage  of  strong 
convictions;  there  is  no  quibbling  over  dry-as-dust 
theology  and  orthodoxy.  The  personal  sketches 
include  those  of  Emerson,  Brooks,  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  The  chapter  entitled  "The  Message 
of  Emerson"  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  Sage  of 
Concord. 

A  FEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE 

"The  Singing  Man,"*  a  book  of  songs  and 
shadows  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  author 
of  "The  Piper,"  the  Stratford  prize  play,  collects 
Miss  Peabody's  most  important  poems  written 
and  published  in  the  magazines  within  the  last 
few  years.  "The  Singing  Man,"  the  poem  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is  an  ode  to  the  por- 
tion of  labor,  a  pwjwerful  arraignment  of  the  greed 
of  modern  commercialism  that  crushes  the  glad- 
ness from  the  life  of  the  laborer  and  reduces  to  a 
brutish  machine  him  who  was  once  the  singing 
man.  "Face  that  wreckage  you  who  can,  it  was 
once  the  Singing  Man."  Miss  Peabody  is  always 
the  poet,  but  in  her  serious  verse  the  weight  of 
the  burdens  of  humanity  has  shorn  a  tithe  of 
lyrical  music  from  her  meters.  The  love  poems,  and 
those  on  motherhood  and  childhood  which  are 
included  in  the  book,  are  clear  and  sweet  as  rip- 
pling water;  their  deeps  and  shallows  flow  as  rivers 
to  the  sea  of  song;  there  is  magic  in  them  for  tired 
hearts,  and  joy  and  sudden  tears. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  written  a  preface  in  the 
nature  of  a  tribute  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
poems  and  dramas  of  George  Cabot  Lodge.*  To 
realize  that  death  smote  the  gifted  author  of  these 
poems  lamentably,  untimely,  it  is  only  necessary 

1  Old  Lamps  for  New.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Macmlllan  Com- 
pany.    258  pp.     $1.25. 

>  The  Man  of  To-day.  By  George  S.  Merriam.  Hough- 
ton MlfQln  Company.     348  pp.     $1.25. 

*  The  Singing  Man.  By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    88  pp.     $1.10. 

*  Poems  and  Dramas.  2  vols.  By  George  Oabot  Lodge. 
Houghton  MiflOin  Company.     328  pp.     $2.60. 


to  read  at  random  from  his  works.  However  much 
is  given  of  mature  thought  and  lyric  beauty,  there 
is  always  the  sense  of  a  richer  harvest  that  might 
have  come.  "The  Great  Adventure"  and  "Life 
in  Love"  are  incomp>arably  the  best  that  has  come 
of  late  from  our  Western  poets.  Rarely  in  the 
works  of  any  poet  do  we  find  lines  as  musical  as 
these — "The  eyes  of  love — clear  as  the  dawn-stars 
— singinp;  over  seas,"  and  "the  perpetual  pjeace  of 
death's  inscrutable  divine  event."  A  fitting  epi- 
taph might  have  been  taken  from  his  poem, 
"Death":  "I  know  he  lives  indeed  who  dies  a 
champion  in  the  lists  of  truth." 

"  Mona,"*  by  Mr.  Brian  Hooker,  is  the  libretto  of 
the  opera  "Mona,"  which  will  be  performed  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  season.  The  score 
is  the  work  of  Professor  Horatio  Parker,  dean  of 
the  Music  School  of  Yale  University,  and  winner 
of  the  $io,ooo  prize  offered  by  the  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  for  the  best  opera  in  English  by  an 
American  composer.  The  place  is  southwestern 
Britain,  the  time  the  first  century  a.d.  Mona  is  a 
British  princess  who  dreams  of  great  deeds  .and 
leads  her  people  in  revolt  against  Rome.  She 
learns  at  last  that  her  lover,  Gwynn,  whom  she 
slays  with  her  own  hand  because  he  opix>ses  her 
and  strives  for  peace,  is  the  son  of  the  Roman 
governor  of  Britain,  and  that  through  him  she 
might  have  saved  her  race.  It  is  a  new  setting  of 
the  world-old  truth  that  no  good  may  come  save 
through  love,  the  tragedy  of  the  reformer  who  fails 
because  of  the  rejection  of  the  normal,  human 
activities  of  life.  Mona  cries  as  she  is  led  away  to 
captivity:  "  Dreams — only  great  dreams,  a  woman 
would  have  won."  Mr.  Hooker's  blank  verse  is  of 
exceptional  strength  and  true  poetical  beauty. 

As  a  religious  poet  Miss  Harriet  McEwen  Kim- 
ball holds  a  recognized  p>osition  in  American  litera- 
ture. The  latest  edition  of  her  pdems*  includes 
those  carefully  selected  from  her  earlier  volumes, 
together  with  forty  or  fifty  hitherto  uncollected 
ones.  Miss  Kimball's  religious  verse  is  of  Wesley- 
an  fervor  and  simplicity,  and  the  secular  lyrics 
which  complete  the  volume  are  full  of  Nature 
voices,  wood  notes,  and  song  of  cricket  and  of  bee. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

That  genial  French  churchman  and  critic,  the 
Abb6  F^Iix  Klein,  who  has  already  written  two 
discerning  and  sympathetic  books  on  the  United 
States  and  its  people  ("In  the  Land  of  the  Strenu- 
ous Life,"  and  "An  American  Student  in  France"), 
some  months  a^o  completed  his  account  of  his 
latest  visit  to  this  country  under  the  title  "Amer- 
ica of  To-morrow."^  This  has  just  been  trans- 
lated by  E.  H.  Wilkins,  and  published  with  an 
introduction  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Abb6  Klein 
finds  that  we  have  improved  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  decade.  He  likes  us  immensely.  He 
believes  we  have  many  faults,  but  he  says  our 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  we  are  willing  to 
correct  these  faults  when  we  know  them.  The 
frontispiece  to  the  volume  is  a  portrait  of  Abb^ 
Klein,  which  we  reproduce  on  the  opposite  r>age. 

A  six  months'  journey  by  canoe  in  the  far 
northwest  of  Canada,  chiefly  on  the  Peace  and 
Mackenzie  Rivers,  furnishes  material  for  some  very 
vivid  and  entertaining  writing,  with  some  unusual 
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and  excellent  pictures,  in  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Italian  travel.  Miss  Potter  found  Italy  most 
Seton's  latest  volume,  "The  Arctic  Prairies."'  interesting  in  Umbria,  "  If  you  are  travel-stained 
He  subtitles  it  "A  Canoe  Journey  of  Two  Thou-  with  Lite,'  she  tells  us,  "if  the  sweat  of  a  work-a- 
sand  Miles  in  Search  of  the  Caribou."  An  excel-  day  world  still  clings  about  you,  If  you  have  lost 
lent  series  ot  appendices,  giving  very  useful  bo-  your  saints,  and  almost  forgotten  your  gods,  you 
tanical  and  loftlogical  side  information  on  the  willeure  the  sickness  ot  your  soul  in  Umbria."  The 
general  subject,  completes  the  volume. 

But  few  foreigners  have  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  penetrating  into  exclusive  Italian  circles 
as  have  been  granted  to  Mrs.  Tryphosa  Bates 
Batcheller.  In  her  latest  book  on  Italy,  "Italian 
Castles  and  Country  Scats,"'  the  result  of  her  ex- 
tensive trips,  Mrs.  Batcheller  tells  her  experiences 
in  several  trips  throughout  Italy  and  makes  the 
reader  familiar  with  the  home  life  of  many  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Italian  aristocracy. 
The  writer  had  the  entr^,  not  only  of  titled  families 
in  whose  villas  she  was  hospitably  entertained,  but 
of  royalty  itself.  King  Emmanuel,  Queen  Elena, 
the  Queen  Dowager  Margherita,  and  the  little 
Prince  and  Princesses  have  all  been,  it  has  been  said, 
personal  friends  to  Mrs.  Batcheller,  and  auto- 
f;raphed  portraits  of  them,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  noble  houses  of  the  kingdom,  add 
to  the  attraction  ot  this  handsomely  printed  and 

bound  volume.     Perhaps  the  most  valuable  ser-  the   head   of   a   uusk  ox 

vice  Mrs.  Batcheller  does  to  Italy  in  thb  book  is  (One  g(  Emnt  Thornpwn  Seton'i  drBwims  in  his  book, 
to  show  that  the  kingdom  is  not  an  array  ot  ruins  "The  Arctic  PrsiriM") 

of  former  greatness,  but  that  the  Italians  are  a 

modem,  pros|)R-ou3,  industrial  people,  as  well  as  illustrations — there  are  97  of  them — are  by  the 
the  inheritors  ot  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's,    well-known  Japanese  artist,  Voshio  Markino. 

A  very  pleasingly  illustrated  travel  book  on  The  "Adventures  in  the  Congo"  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
Italy,  entitled  "A  Little  Pilgrimage  in  Italy,"*  by  guerite  Roby '  are  described  in  vivacious  narrative 
OLave  M .  Potter,  is  a  literary  and  artistic  record  of  by  the  lady  herself  in  a  volume  of  more  than  y>o 
pages,  copiously  illustrated,  with  a  map  at  the  end. 
Mrs.  Roby  believes  that  the  stories  of  atrocities  in 
the  Congo  and  of  the  horrors  of  Belgian  rule  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  greatly  exaggerated.  She 
found  the  natives  in  a  surprisingly  prosperous  and 
happy  condition,  considering  their  backwardness  in 
the  arts  of  civilization.  She  says  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  if,  having  "presented  a  true  and  up-to- 
date  picture  of  every-day  life  in  the  Congo,"  she  is 
able  to  "blot  out  some  part,  at  least,  ot  the  blood- 
stained picture  that  has  been  painted  by  others." 
"From  Constantinople  to  the  Home  of  Omar 
Khayyam  "*  is  the  fascinating  title  of  a  really 
fascinating  story  of  travel  in  which  scholarship  and 
some  lively  description  are  very  intimately  mixed. 
Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  (Indo-Iranean 
languages  at  Columbia  University),  author  of 
"  Persia  Past  and  Present  "  and  other  works  on  the 
Near  East,  has  made  several  extensive  trips  through 
all  sections  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  of  Caspian  Russia 
and  Persia,  chiefly  for  purposes  of  historical  liter- 
ary research.  He  tells  the  story  at  his  experiences 
and  observations  in  a  very  entertaining  and  in- 
formational fashion,  and  illustrates  them  with 
many  excellent  pictures  and  a  good  map.  He 
gives,  besides,  a  valuable  list  of  works  of  reference 
on  the  regions  described. 

Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago.  a  man 
and  his  wife  decided  to  take  a  motor  trip  through 
Algeria  and  Tunis.  This  is  the  way  Mrs.  Emma 
Burbank  Ayer  begins  her  absorbingly  interesting 
volume,  "A  Motor  Flight  Througn  Algeria  and 
Tunisia,"'  which  is  illustrated  copiously  with 
photographs  taken  by  the  author.     The  travelers 
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ture  o(  the  most  intellectual  and  brilliant  people  o ' 
the  world,  a  picture  founded  on  personal  ob%r\'a- 
tions  and  inspired  by  strong  sympathies." 

Among  other  new  books  of  travel  and  description 
are  the  following:  "The  Dominion  of  Canada," 
by  W.  L.  Griffith  (Little.  Brown):  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,"  by  Richard  H,  Dana,  Jr.  (Mac- 
millan};  "The  Spell  of  Egypt,"  by  Robert 
Hichens  (Century);  "Down  North  on  the  Labra- 
dor," by  Wilfrid  T.  Grenfcll  (Revell);  "The 
Broken  W'all,"  by  Edward  A.  Steiner  (Revell). 


returned  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  roads,  (he 
excellence  of  the  hotels  in  the  large  cities,  the 
variety  and  charm  of  the  scenery,  and  ihe  fascina- 
tion  of  the  people  and  the  Oriental  life  as  seen  by 
them  in  the  cities  and  on  the  road. 

Another  one  of  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson's  illustrated 
series  of  travel  books,  which  arc  appearing  under 
the  general  title.  "American  Highways  and  By- 
ways." has  been  brought  out  by  Macmillan.  This 
one,  "  Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Great  Lakes,"' 
is  a  record  of  "a  search  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
characteristic  in  nature  and  life  in  the  region  of  our 
great  inland  seas,"  Beginning  with  the  valley  of 
the  Genesee  and  a  voyage  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Mr. 
Johnson  takes  us  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron. 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  round  about  the 
"Soo,  '  through  the  region  of  the  pictured  rocks, 
the  copper  country,  and  the  Wisconsin  water  sides, 
ending  with  a  chapter  on  Tippecanoe,  The  illus- 
trations, which  are  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author,  are  excellent,  and  help  to  realize  the  story. 

An  unusually  entertainingly  written  book  of 
travels  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  by  Frank  P'ox,'  is 
made  up  of  what  the  author  calls  "  Peeps  at  Many 
Lands:  Oceania,"  There  are  some  very  attractive 
landscape  views  and  other  scenes  in  color. 

Mr.  Charles  Dawbara's  "  France  and  the 
F rcnc h."'  is  an  attempt  to  pri'scnt  "a  moving  pic- 
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An  attempt  to  make  clear  to  the  modem 
mind,  in  terms  clearly  comprehensible  to  that 
mind,  just  what  fifth  century  Athens  was  really 
like  is  made  by  Mr.  Alfn^  E.  Zimmern  in  his 
study  of  "The  Greek  Commonwealth."*  Mr.  Zim- 
mern, who  is  a  late  Fellow  and  tutor  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  whose  name  became  familiar  to 
American  readers  some  years  ago  as  translator  of 
several  volumes  of  Ferrero's  "Gr^ness  and  De- 
cline of  Rome,"  has  written  an  unusually  interest- 
ing historical  analysis.  He  admits  that  his  judg- 
ment is  fallible,  but  he  says  "  I  have  done  my  best 
to  play  no  tricks  with  the  evidence." 

All  that  is  historically  known  of  the  Roman 
empresses  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
has  been  gathered  into  a  continuous  story  by 
Joseph  McCabe.'  author  of  "The  Decay  oi  the 
Church  of  Rome."  Mr.  McCabe's  account  repro- 
duces different  phases  of  the  luxury  and  decline  of 
Roman  society,  and  presents  a  gallery  of  types  of 
Roman  women  in  the  setting  of  (heir  times.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  portrait  reproductions 
of  busts  and  medallions. 

A  study  of  Rome  from  the  other  social  extreme  is 
Frank  Frost  Abbott's  "The  Common  I'eople  of 
Ancient  Rome,"'  Professor  Abbott  (I-atin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  Princeton)  deals  with  the 
life  of  the  common  people,  with  their  language  and 
literature,  their  occupations  and  amusements,  and 
their  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions. 
The  average  Roman  man  and  woman  was  faced  by 
many  of  (he  problems  which  confront  us  to-day. 
not  excluding  the  regulation  of  large  commercial 
corporations;  the  high  cost  of  living;  charity  on  a 
large  scale:  and  the  government  of  inferior  races. 
The  fact,  says  Professor  Abbott,  that  the  Roman's 
attempt  to  improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
runs  through  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  should 
make  the  study  of  them  of  value  to  us. 

A  more  sedate  story  of  "The  Religious  Life  of 
Ancient  Rome."  beginning  with  the  earliest  times, 
and  tracing  in  detailthc  changing  religious  ideas  of 
(he  Roman  people  to  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and 
ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  is  Dr.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter  s 
volumeon"The  Religious  Life  of  Ancient  Rome."' 

Believing  tha(  there  was  very  little  reliable  infor- 
*~  ay  Alfred   K.  Zlnmimi, 
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maiion  in  books  on  the  subject  of  the  religions  of 
Esyp'-  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  keeper  of  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
set  about,  some  years  ago,  preparing  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  two  vol- 
umes now  published  under  the  title  "Osiris  and  the 
E({yptian  Reaurrection,"' trace  (he  development  of 
the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Egyptians  through 
no  less  tban  two  score  centuries,  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  foreign  influences  which 
"first  modified  these  beliefs,  then  checked  their 
gTt>wth.  and  then  overthrew  them."  The  two 
volumes  are  copiously  illustrated,  the  frontispiece 
in  each  case  being  a  colored  "  pull  out "  chart. 

Another  recent  volume  attempting  to  interpret 
the  life  and  general  character  of  the  ancient 
En-ptians  comes  in  the  recent  issue  of  Harper's 
Library  of  Living  Thought.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Ancient  Egyptians  and  Their  Influence  upon  the 
Civilization  of  Europe."'  The  author.  Dr.  G. 
Elliot  Smith  (of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
\lanchester).  credits  the  Egyptians  with  consider- 
able influence  upon  later  civilizations.  It  was 
they,  he  says,  who  invented  the  copper  imple- 
ments, and  thus  inaugurated  the  age  of  metals. 

The  biography  of  Montaigne,  which  Mrs.  Edith 
Sicbel  has  pre|»red.'  is  one  of  those  excellent  pic- 
tures of  a  historical  personality  for  which  Mrs.Sichcl 
has  become  so  well  known.  There  was  evidently 
considerably  more  in  the  personality  of  Michel 
de  Monta^ne  than  most  of  us  have  imagined  who 
have  not  seen  the  documents  or  heard  the  old 
legends  which  this  bit^rapher  has  used  so  skillfully. 

From  Gilfjert  K.  Chesterton  we  have  a  ballad 
epic,*— a  story  of  King  Alfred  and  the  Danes,  that 

'  Oilri!i  uid  Uie  BKyptUo  ttnun-ectlon.  3  TOl^  Iv  R.  A. 
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\Tctor^-  of  .Alfred  with  the  \-alley  in 
Berkshire  known  as  the  "Vale  of  the  White  Horse." 
There  is  a  shadowy  legend  which  relates  that  King 
Alfred  once  pla>-ed  the  harp  and  sang  disguised  as 
a  minstrel  in  a  Danish  camp.  Upon  this  slender 
historical  foundation  Mr.  Chesterton  has  shaped 
a  splentlid  epic  of  the  glory  and  supremacy  of  ihc 
Wesscx  king.  From  its  lx)ld  rhjthms  the  British 
lion  rears  his  ponderous  head:  it  is  a  rune  such  as 
the  lions  of  Trafalgar  Square  might  roar  should 
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peril  threaten  the  bulwarks  of  the  English  mon- 
archy. The  particular  ballad  entitled  "The  Harp 
of  Alfred"  is  exceptional  for  its  poetic  artistry. 
Seldom  has  a  writer  of  vigorous  prose  turned  poet 
deserved  sincere  commendation:  but  in  the  case 
of  Mr,  Chesterton  one  could  wish  he  had  always 
written  in  meter.  The  epic  is  prefaced  by  a  quota- 
tion from  King  Alfred's  addition  to  Boethius, — "  I 
say,  as  do  all  Christian  men,  that  it  is  a  divine  pur- 
pose that  rules,  not  fate." 

An  illustrated  story  of  the  love  romances  of 
three  European  queens,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
the  Queen  of  Spam,  and  the  Queen  of  Italy,  has 
been  made  into  an  attractive  book  by  Kellogg  Dur- 
land,'  and  published  only  a  few  days  before  the 
author's  death.  Mr.  Durland  was  a  traveler  of 
wide  experience,  and  a  writer  of  sympathetic  and 

Undoubtedly  the  remarkable  personality  of 
Maria  Theresa  has  been  considerably  obscured  by 
the  historical  importance  of  the  wars  in  which  she 
was  involved.     The  biosraphy  recently  issued  by 
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Mary  Maxwell  MoflFatt*  (author  of  "Queen  Louise 
of  Prussia'*),  of  the  great  feminine  sovereign  of 
Austria-Hungary  during  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth centur>%  is  an  endeavor  to  tell  the  story  of 
Maria  Theresa  herself.  Diplomatic  and  military 
events  are  dealt  with  only  in  so  far  as  they  directly 
influenced  her  life,  or  indicate  her  character.  The 
voUime  is  illustrated. 

The  wise  philosopher,  Parmenides,  once  said 
that  divine  souls  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
younger  and  at  the  same  time  older  both  than 
themselves  and  other  things.  Such  a  soul  was 
Emerson,  whose  religion  was  all  religion,  whose 
philosophy  was  all  philosophy.  He  came  abreast 
the  solid  phalanx  of  his  generation  like  a  pillar  of 
flame,  leading  on  to  that  proportion  of  life  which 
he  called  permanence,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  His 
intimate  journals  have  been  recently  published 
with  annotations  by  his  son  and  grandson,  Mr. 
Edward  \V.  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes.* 
The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  photographic  re- 
productions from  old  daguerreotypes  and  engrav- 
mgs  of  Elizabeth  Hoar,  Thoreau,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Coleridge,  and  others  of  Emerson's  friends.  The 
intimate  picture  of  Emerson  drawn  from  the  pages 
of  the  journal  differs  in  no  wise  from  our  conception 
of  him  gathered  from  his  formal  compositions.  His 
life  was  in  accordance  with  all  that  he  wrote;  he 
lived  by  his  own  sayings:  "Every  sensual  pleasure 
is  private  and  mortal;  every  spiritual  action  is 
public  and  generative,"  ana  "Let  us  answer  a 
book  of  ink  with  a  book  of  flesh  and  blood.  All 
writing  comes  by  the  grace  of  God.  Nature  will 
outwit  the  wisest  writer,  though  it  were  Plato  or 
Spinoza,  and  his  book  will  fall  into  that  dead  limbo 
we  call  literature;  else  the  writer  were  God,  too, 
and  his  work  another  nature." 

We  have  already  had  occasion,  more  than  once, 
in  these  pages,  to  commend  unreservedly  the  treat- 
ment of  the  literature  of  England,  given  in  that 
truly  monumental  work  "The  Cambridge  History 
of  English  Literature."  Volume  VII  in  this  work,* 
which  is  being  edited  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Waller,  considers  "Cavalier  and  Puritan." 

For  the  purpose  of  writing  a  history  of  the  con- 
stellations as  known  and  as  written  of  by  all 
nations  in  ever>'  age,  and  "to  revive  an  interest  in 
the  mythology  that  twines  about  the  stars," 
William  Tyler  Olcott  (author  of  "A  Field  Book  of 
the  Stars"  and  other  books)  has  prepared  a  useful 
illustrated  handbook  which  he  has  entitled  "Star 
Lore  of  All  .Ages."* 

Broadway,  New  York,  if  not  "the  greatest  street 
in  the  world,"*  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  known  of 
modern  highways.  In  his  rather  elaborate  histori- 
cal account,  Mr.  Stephen  Jenkins  adheres  to  the 
conception  of  Broadway  as  a  continuous  road  from 
Bowling  Green,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  to 
the  city  of  Albany.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
his  l)ook,  however,  is  devoted  to  that  part  of 
Broadway  that  lies  within  the  confines  of  New 
York  City.  Pictures  of  the  famous  Broadway 
buildings  and  scenes,  many  of  them  from  old  prints, 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  text. 

«  Maiia  Thi»r««»a.  By  Mary  Maxwell  Moffatt.  E.  P.  Dut- 
toii   &  Co.      aH2  pp..  ill.      f.?.50. 

«  The  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Edit<xl  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Emerson  and  Waldo  Emerson  Forbes.  Houghton 
.MifTIin  Company.    2  vols.     551  pp..  ill.    $3.50. 

»  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literal ure. Vol. VI I: 
C^avaller  and  Puritan.  Editwl  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  U. 
Waller.  Putnam's.  613  pp.  $2.50  per  volume.  $31.50 
per  set. 

•  .Mtar  Lore  of  All  .Vge«.  By  William  Tyler  Olcott.  Put- 
^nara's.     453  pp..  ill.     $3. 

»  The  Greatest  Street  In  the  World — Broadway.  By 
Lephen  JenkiiLs.    Putnam.    509  pp.,  ill.,  maps.    $:i.50. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Kerfoot*  describes  the  Broadway  of 
to-day  with  light  and  pleasing  touch,  and  his 
observations  are  appropriately  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  clever  drawings,  the  work  of  Mr.  Lester 
G.  Hornby. 

REPRINTS  OF  CLASSICS 

The  "Imitation  of  Christ,'*'  by  Thomas  i  Kem- 
pis,  comes  most  appropriately  at  this  season  of  the 
year  among  the  new  editions  of  favorite  classics. 
So  long  as  men  hunger  after  righteousness  and  faith 
is  a  living  thing,  so  long  will  the  ''Imitation  of 
Christ"  be  read,  for  it  is  one  of  the  few  inspired 
books  which  like  the  Bible  are  essentially  alive  in 
themselves.  Beside  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Corinthians  we  may  place  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Imitation  for  equal  sublimity  in 
its  conception  of  divine  love  and  compassion. 
This  little  book  of  religious  mysticism  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  belief  in  matters  spiritual  according  to 
the  admonition  of  St.  Augustine,  namely  that  we 
must  "rid  ourselves  of  much  knowledge  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  reasonable  faith.**  This  edition  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  colored  reproductions 
from  paintings  by  the  old  masters:  Raphael's 
"Virgin  and  Child,"  Guido's  "Ecce  Homo." 
Titian's  "Holy  Family*'  and  Fra  Lippo  Lippi*s 
"Annunciation"  are  among  their  number. 

"Schooners,  islands  and  maroons,  and  bucca- 
neers and  buried  gold."  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son*s  "Treasure  Island,*'*  that  immortal  yarn  of  a 
map,  a  treasure,  a  mutiny,  a  derelict  ship,  a  sea 
cook  with  one  leg  and  a  sea  song,  is  offered  among 
the  holiday  books  in  a  fine  edition  illustrated  with 
fourteen  plates  in  color  by  Louis  Wyeth.  Praise 
for  Stevenson's  story  has  been  set  down  heretofore 
in  unstinted  measure,  but  in  this  edition  the  text 
must  divide  honors  with  Mr.  Wyeth *s  capital 
illustrations.  His  studies  of  Old  Pew,  Ben  Gunn, 
Mr.  Hand,  and  Long  John  Silver  heighten  the  zest 
for  the  story.  The  cover  design  shows  the  buc- 
caneers hoisting  the  Jolly  Roger  against  the  blue 
and  gold  of  a  marine  sunset. 

Philosophy  in  cap  and  bells,  wit  and  satire  sifted 
from  the  chaff  of  ancient  folklore  and  superstition, 
comes  to  us  freshly  in  the  attractive  gift-book  edi- 
tion of  .<Csop*s  Fables.*  The  existence  of  the  tra- 
ditional /Esop,  the  slave  and  dwarf  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  has  been  doubted  by  historical 
authorities,  but  the  fables  live  on  to  please  each 
succeeding  generation  by  the  force  of  their  aptly 
expressed  truths.  This  edition  is  issued  with  lull- 
page  borders  in  tint  and  is  illustrated  with  quaint 
drawings  in  pen  and  ink  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

"Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean,  chops  and 
tomato  sauce?"  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  jovial 
Samuel  Weller  return  to  us  in  a  new  Edition  de 
luxe,  of  the  "Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,"**  capitally  illustrated  in  color  and  pen  and 
ink  by  Cecil  Alden.  The  volumes  are  tastefully 
bound,  the  type  clear,  the  margins  wide,  the 
illustrations  a  joy  forever.  Mr.  Alden  has  wisely 
avoided  subtlety  in  the  portrayal  of  Dickens' 
characters:  they  are  washed  in  broadly  with  a 
suggestion  of  gentle  burlesque  in  their  delineation. 
The  frontispiece,  a  reproduction  from  a  painting 

•  Broadway.  By  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.     1K9  pp..  ill.     $2. 

'The  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  &  Kempis. 
Little.  Brown  &  Co.     310  pp.     $1.25. 

*  Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenaon.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     272  pp.     S2.50. 

•.Esop's  Fables.  By  E.  Boyd  Smith.  Century  Com- 
pany.     170  pp.     $2. 

>«  The  Posthumous  PaperR  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  2  vote. 
By  Charies  Dickens.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  900  pp..  ill. 
$7.50. 


TIMELY  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR 

o(  the  famous  court  scene,  showing  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Samuel,  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Fogg,  and  Mrs.  Bardell, 
is  excellent  in  its  characteriiation  and  crisp  of 
technique. 

SOME  NEW  BOOKS  ON  COOKER V 

About  a  year  ago  an  old  method  of  cookery,  long 
Mnce  Forgotten,  was  revived  by  a  famous  French 
chef.  M.  Nicholas  Soycr,  in  chaise  of  the  cuisine 
o(  Brooks'  Club,  London.  It  has  had  ai 
vogue  in  England,  and  is  acquiring  real  it 
toward  becoming  a  fad  in  this  country.  The  sys- 
tem, in  brief,  consists  in  cooking  well-nigh  every- 
thing, except  soups,  in  paper  bags  especially  pre- 
pan^  for  the  purpose.  Advocates  of  the  scheme 
contend  that  it  saves  fuel,  obviates  the  necessity 
for  handling  dirty  pans,  and  preserves  a  larger 
amount  than  possible  under  the  old-fashioned  sys- 
tem of  the  juices  and  Havor  of  the  substances 
cooked.  A  little  book'  containing  a  full  description 
of  Soyer's  method  of  cookery,  written  by  the  chef 
himself,  comes  to  us  from  5tur|!is  &  Walton. 

Other  new  publications  dealing  with  cooking  or 
other  phases  of  the  art  of  preparing  food  are:  "The 
Mushroom  Hand  Book."  by  Elizabeth  L.  Lathrop 

a.  S.  Ogilvie);  "The  Family  Food,"  by  T.  C. 
Donnell  (Philadelphia:  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany); "The  Book  of  Entrees."  by  Janet  ifacKen- 
lie  fiill  (Little.  Brown  &  Co.) ;  "The  Cook  Book  of 
Letl-Overs,"  by  Helen  C.  Clarke  and  Phoebe  D. 
Rulon  (Harper's). 

A  STUDY  OP  ■■  WOMANHOOD - 

Only  a  physician,  who  is  at  the  same  time  vice- 
president   of^  the    British    Divorce    Law    Reform  "  ghace  chirch" 
Cnion,  a  member  of  pure  food  associations,  sorio-  (FrtPUitbeiluKing  by  Lester  G.  Hornby  in  Krrfooi  5 
logical    societies,   and    "  infant    mortality    confer-  ■■  Brtadway") 
cnces"  all  over  the  world,  could  have  the  temerity 

to  write  what  his  publisher  has  called  "an  exhaust-  duction   to   Miss  Jessie   Wallace   Hughan's   book 

ive  and  valuable  discussion  of  all  that  concerns  "American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day."'     He 

woman  in  the  light  of  modern  social  and  scientific  highly  commends  the  work,  and  regards  it  as  "a 

knowledge."     Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  with  his  scientific  faithful,  holpful  picture  of  the  movement  at  this 

attainments  and   excellent,  compact,   stimulating  time  of  transition  .  .  .  realty  indispensable  to  the 

style,  has  had  the  temerity  to  make  this  attempt,  student  of  socialism."     The  book  attempts  to  give 

It  will  be  admitted  that  in  hi?  book,  "Woman  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  movement,  to  sketch  the 

Womanhood,"*  he  has  treated  the  subject  with  dig-  political  organization  of  socialism  in  the  United 

nity,    sympathetic   insight   and   an   approach    to  States,  noting  its  weak  points  as  well  as  its  strong 

finality  which  is  unusual  in  the  writings  of  men  on  ones,  discussing  problems  of  theory  and  tactics, 

matters  that  concern  the  other  half  of  the  race,  and  stating  the  position  of  the  leading  spokesmen 

The  whole  teaching  of  the  book,  from  alt  its  social  of  the  movemcnt.citherin  their  own  words,  or  in  an 

generalization  down  to  the  details  it  gives  for  the  impartial  condensation  of  them. 

wise  management  of  girlhood,  is  based  upon  a  sin-  There  is  a  new  note  in  the  volume  by  Ameen 

gle  and  simple  principle  which  Dr.  Saleeby  phrases  Rihani:    "The  Book  of  Khalid."*     It  is  a  study 

thus;    "Woman  is  nature's  supreme  organ  of  the  of  America  and  the  Americans  b^  an  immiKrant. 

future,"    Weshould  base  on  this  truth,  hecontends.  We  have  had  so  much  in  print  telling  what  Ameri- 

all  our  discussions,  theories  and  plans  for  the  right  cans  think  of  the  immigrant  that  it  is  relieving  and 

living  of  woman  and  for  the  solution  of  the  econ-  profitable  to  let  the  immigrant  himself  take  the 

omic,  political  and  educational  problems  that  now  floor  and  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  us.     Mr,  Rihani, 

face  the  race  because  of  woman's  part  in  its  con-  who  was  born,  raised,  and  educated  on  the  slopes 

tinuance.  of  Mount  Lebanon,  "who  entered  the  land  of  the 
free  through  the  dingy  portals  of  Ellia  Island,  and 
who  learned  to  know  America  by  the  painful,  but 
instructive  process  of  beginning  at  the  bottom  and 

Mr.  John  Spargo,  than  whom  there  is  probably  working  upward,"  has  written  what  is,  in  many 

no  better  living  authority  on  what  is  worth  while  ways,  a  remarkable  book,  full  of  delicately  ironical 

on  the  subject  of  sociahsm.  has  written  an  intro-  touches. 

1  Borer  ■    Pmper    Bag    Oookery.      By    NIcIioLm    Hiijw.  'AnnTipBn  Saci«lisrir~of~  iho   ]'rr»fnt    Day.      By  Jcs>~io 

8tiffRl«  A  Walum.     I»0  pp.    00  amtn  'Wallafo  Hughu.    Jutm  I.Bjie  Company,    ZO.'i  PP-     tl.2a 

•  Woman    and    Womanhood.      By    Dr.    O.  W.    Saleeby.  'Tlie  Dnok  of  Kballd.    By  Ameen  Ribul.    Dodd,  M?ad 

AlllcbeU  Kennertey.     3SS  pp.    tl.SO.  A  Co.    34U  pp.    tl.30. 
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SOME  NOVELS  OF  DISTINCTION 
'\NE  of  the  notable  tokens  of  American  prc^- 
■^  ress  may  be  observed  in  the  state  of  the  book 
Publishing    houses 


iing  ti 
more  apt  ti  ,  , 
minds.  Even  among  the  novels — some  people 
consider  all  novels  frivolous — this  tendency  con- 
tinues to  grow,  manifesting  itself  through  volumes 
of  both  native  origin  and  foreign. 

Practised  pens  have  brought  forth,  this  sea- 
son, a  group  of  choice  fictional  works,  which, 
because  they,  through  their  excellence  of  crafts- 
manship, meet  an  exacting  critical  standard,  there- 


fore, if  on  no  other  credentials  than  those  of  gocxl 
literary  art,  fulfil  a  cultural  function.  Mrs.  VAiar- 
ton,  for  one,  has  achieved  her  New  England  trag- 
edy of  "  Ethan  Frome"  with  all  the  delicacy  of  an 
etcher  intent  upon  the  value  of  every  line.  Ethan 
Frome  is  a  farmer  afflicted  with  a  shrill  and  bitter 
hypochondriac  of  an  unhelping  mate.  Into  their 
cheerless  abode  comes  as  a  sort  of  housekeeper  a 

Eretty  young  cousin  of  the  wife.  The  inevitable 
appens,  and  then  fate  pla^  a  trick  diabolical 
enough  to  content  the  holiest  saint.  For  the 
lovers'  attempt  to  die  together  results  only  in  a 
miserable  accident  to  the  girl,  who,  a  cripple  for 
life,  spends  the  rest  of  her  long  days  »-ith  the 
couple,  slowly  drying  up,  souring,  and  growing  a 
second  affliction  unto  the  harass^  soul  of  Ethan 
Frome.  With  these  New  England  rural  types 
come  into  contrast  certain  sons  and  daughters  of 
wild,  stormy  E>artmoor,  delineated  with  master 
hand  by  Eden  Phillpotts  in  his  new  romance  "The 
Beacon"  (Lane).  Robert  Herrick's  self-tor- 
turing physician — see  "The  Healer"  (Macmitlan) 
— -whose  ambitious  wife  will  have  him  ostenta- 
tiously successful  regardless  of  his  nobler  aspira- 
tions— affords  comparison  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
subject  of  sensitive  idealism,  with  the  now  chas- 
tened  Helena   Richie,   so  beautifully  created   by 


itstanding  figure  is  however  a  wonderfully 
imagined  female  iron-master,  shrewd,  bard,  and 
sordidly  materialistic  while  manifesting  undercur- 
rents of  loftiest  integrity.  Neither,  in  the  briefest 
mention  of  this  earnest  book,  should  one  pass  over 
the  tender,  charming  pages  that  describe  the  early 
lives  of  Helena's  and  the  iron  woman's  children. 
From  Henry  James  one  awaits  no  pxan  of  child- 
hood, although  his  elaborately  reluctant  dtvul- 
gence  of  "What  Maisie  Knew"  sticks  in  the  mem- 
ory, "The  Outcry"  (Scriboer)  relates  to  the 
questioned  genuineness  of  a  Mantovana,  which 
the  urbane  but  astute  Mr.  Bender  wants  to  acquire 
for  his  collection  in  America.  Writing  in  a  vein 
of  less  cryptic  lingutstrv  than  is  this  author's  wont, 
the  sophisticated  arch -verbalist  provides  a  de- 
lightful social  comedy  played  off  by  Belgravian 
bon  ton.  A  very  joy  to  cognosctnli  of  both  the 
literary  and  pictorial  arts  must  prove  this  latest 
regalement  d  la  Henry  James.  Of  him  and  Wil- 
liam de  Morgan  it  might  almost  be  said  that  their 
language  alone  gives  an  education.  As  for  "A 
Likely  Story"  (Holt),  one  feels  inclined  after  read- 
ing it, — and  having  acquaintance  with  de  Mor^gan's 
previous  romances,— to  ask  whether  there  b  any- 
thing this  man  docs  not  know.  He  now  reveals 
himself  equally  at  ease  in  studios,  spiritism,  and 
stenography!  And  that  without  prejudice  to  an 
original  story  narrating  how  an  old  Italian-painted 
portrait,  and  its  photograph  too,  conversed  with 
twentieth-century  Londoners.  Romantic  aspects 
of  medieval  France — see  "The  Song  of  Benny" 
(Scribncr) — Maurice  Hewlett  conveys  by  means 
of  the  poetic  feeling,  the  erudition,  and  the  finely 
chiseled  diction  which  place  him  first  among  the 
historical  novelists  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  to- 
day.    In  some  ways  he  transcends  Scott,  notably 

The  profitable  publication  of  foreign  works  like 
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Sudemiann's  "  Indian  Lily  "  (Huebsch)  and  Karin 
Michaelis'  "Dangerous  Age"  (Lane)  should  help 
dispel  the  ancient  wail  "translations  don't  pay.  * 
(or  besides  these  the  season's  output  includes  half 
a  dozen  other  meritorious  products  of  continental 
origin.  Also  such  publication  seems  to  imply  a 
more  receptive  slate  of  mind  toward  the  freedom 
of  speech  demanded  by  Puritan  John  Milton,  but 
Btill  resisted  here  by  conscientious  objectors. 
These  would  perhaps  frown  upon  Sudermann's 
sketching  of  loose  life  at  the  German  metropolis, 
Of  might  object  to  the  Dane's  extraordinary  study 
oi  what  might  in  scientific  parlance  be  termed 
psjcho- pathological  phenomena  of  the  meno- 
pause. "We  are  all  more  or  less  mad  then,"  de- 
clares a  woman  entering  upon  her  change  of  life. 

But  sometimes  an  American  novelist  will  fling 
into  one's  face,  as  it  were,  negatidn  of  this  com- 
munity's fast  advancing  mental  development. 
For  example,  in  "The  Conflict"  (Appleton) — 
liardly  a  novel  of  distinction,  however— David 
Giaham  Phillips  again  shows  himself  obsessed  with 
the  politics  of  business  and  the  bu.siness  of  politics, 
to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  esthetic  and 
intellectual  affairs  from  the  ives  of  the  elite  of  a 
mat  American  city.  In  this  book  we  find  a  young 
lady  belonging  to  the  best  society  of  said  city, 
despite  the  "four  years  at  Wellesley,  and  two 
years  about  eoually  divided  amon^  Paris,  Dresden, 
and  Florence,  in  conversation  with  her  presuma- 
bly congenial  friends,  never  making  a  reference  to. 
or  disclosing  interest  for,  the  Louvre  or  the  Come- 
die  Franfaiae,  Giotto's  bell  tower  or  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi,  the  Court  Opera  or  the  Green  Vaults. 

Theodore  Dreiser's  "Jennie  Gerhardl"  (Harper),     thk  striking  cover  ok  ja 
a  far  better  book,  provokes  analogous  reflections.  novel,     (see  ne\t  pace) 

Mr.  Dreiser,  for  example,  having  informed  one  that 

"the  Kanes  were  wealthy  and  socially  prominent,"  but  a  Frenchman  named  Charles  Morice.  "The 
having  endowed  Lester  Kane  with  a  reflective  and  Rc-Appcaring"  (Doran)  tells  of  the  actual  Christ's 
refined  mentality,  and  having  blessed  him  with  sudden  arrival  in  Paris  onC  winter's  day.  As  sud' 
much  leisure  to  boot,  sends  this  gentleman  thus  denly  the  population  begins  to  reform.  Family 
equipped  on  a  foreign  lour,  and  gives  a  full  account  life  becomes  purifled.  The  menage  d  Irois  falls  into 
of  all  that  Lester  Kane  saw.  felt,  thought,  said,  in  discredit.  A  taste  for  simplicity  and  frugality 
Liverpool,  London,  Baden-Baden,  Berlin,  Paris,  sets  in.  Nobody  frequents  trie  theaters,  the  cafes 
Venice,  Rome,  Athens,  Cairo,  Luxor,  Kamak,  Aus-  are  lieserted,  the  jewelers'  shops  lose  their  cus- 
tria,  Switzerland,  yes,  renders  a  circumstantial  tomers,  and  the  automobile  industry  falls  flat. 
budget  of  scenical.  historical,  poetical,  artistical,  So  docs  the  champagne  trade.  Worse  still,  the 
I^ibsophical,  sociological  impressions,  in  two  pages  Stork  Exchange  degenerates  to  a  moral  institution, 
of  print.  At  the  least  this  is  incompetent  character  And  to  crown  alt,  a  vast  mob  assembles  in  the 
drawing,  the  more  conspicuous  in  an  author  re-  Place  de  I'Etoile,  and  follows  the  Saviour  up  to 
vealing  unusually  deep  human  sympathies;  Jennie  Montmanre,  where  he  delivers  a  subversive  ora- 
bcrseltcaptivates  one's  heart  of  pity  because  of  the  tion  very  like  that  reported  in  the  fifth  to  seventh 
lack  of  moral  strength  which  accompanies  her  chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  Plainly  something  dras- 
huoger  for  affection,  her  touching  sense  of  giati-  tic  must  be  done  to  prevent  "the  country  from 
tude,  and  her  unchanging  sweetness.  But  this  going  to  the  dogs."  and  so  on  Christmas  Day  the 
tale  possesses  other  strong  qualities  of  merit,  not  Prefect  of  Police  calls  at  the  "Hotel  of  the  Three 
the  least  of  which  is  the  author's  perception  of  Kings,"  and  "regrets"  that  he  must  "request 
life's  uncertainty  and  apparent  lack  of  rational  Monsieur"  to  absent  himself  from  the  territory  of 
cohesiveocss.  the  French  Republic  forthwith.     Meanwhile  how- 

_,  ever  the  Parisians  have  commenced  to  tire  of  iheir 

RBUOIOUS  AND  PHILANTHROPIC  „„„  fanatical  exccss  of  virtue,  so  that  the  banish- 

Mr.  Huebsch,  the  American  publisher  of  Suder-    ment  of  Jesus  but  anticipates   popular   opinion, 
mann's  two  latest  volumes,  has  this  year  extended    Vox  popiui  vox  dti. 

the  cultural  scope  of  his  catalogue  by  listing  therein  No  such  irony  and  no  such  force  of  directness 
Hauptmann's  most  noted  play  "The  Weavers"  do  the  two  Knglishwomcn  manifest  who  would 
and  his  novel  "The  Fool  in  Christ."  The  car-  promulgate  Christian  belief  and  conduct.  Mrs. 
penter's  son  Emanuel  Quint,  principal  figure  of  Humphry  Ward  forsooth  marches  up  Keble  and  k 
this  beautiful  and  lofty  book,  imagines  himself  the  Kempis,  Bossuct,  Harnack,  Scherer,  and  a  whole 
Saviour,  and  roams  the  Silesian  countryside  preach-  host  of  theologians  ancient  and  modern,  together 
ing  the  Nazarene  dispensation  in  veritably  apos-  with  a  living  bishop  and  chapter  of  "the  Church," 
tMic  language,  scandalizing  the  authorities  by  his  in  a  six  hundred  and  thirty  page  effort  to  bring 
impudent  assaults  upon  the  constituted  order.  "  Robert  Elsmere"  up  to  date.  But  this  eloquent  - 
Tlat  precisely  this  would  happen  did  Jesus  really  lady's  attachment  to  a  local,  national  sect — the 
come  cock  to  earth,  not  only  Hauptmann  opines,    state  church  of  England — impairs  a  sweeping  spir- 
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itual  potency,  sets  aflame 
tion.    For  fervent  feeling  M. 
leaves  au^ht  to  be  desired;   and  always  must  her 
philoiiophic  mediocrity  damage  what  she  writes. 
"The  Life  Everlasting"  (Doran).  mystical,  occult, 
follows  up  themes  already  mooted  in  "Ardath," 
"  l^rabbas,"  and  other  novels  by  this  romanticist. 
•The   Case   of   Richard    Meynell,"   Mrs.   Ward's 
talc,  comes  from  the  Doubleday  press  at  Ganlen 
City.     James  Oppenhcim  and  Clara  E,  Laughlin 
contribute   "The    Nine-Tenths"    (Jlarpcrs)   and 
"Children   of  Tomorrow" 
(Scrihner)  to  the  season's  fic- 
tion list.     Both  show  a  warm 
altruism   toward   New   York's 
manual  toilers;  each  conccii'cs 
a   metropolitan    editor   whose 
culture,  one  might  say.  repre- 
sents an  irreducible  minimum. 
Finally,  the  Spaniard  Ibaik-K 
instills  disgust   of   bullfighting 
by  "The  Blood  of  the  Arena  " 
(McClurg),  while  Rider   Hng- 
Rard  — erstwhile    rejoicing    in 
sanguinary     contest     between 
man  and   man — wishes   "The 
Mahatma  and  the  Hare  "(Holt ) 
lo  rouse  up  detestation  against 
coursing,  a    British   sport    for 
perfect  gentle  men  which  con- 
-iits  in  pursuit  of  a  frightened 
h.ire  hy  hounds  trained  for  this 


ITALIAN  AND  TOPIC AL 
Mr.  Dreiser  or  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Oppcnheim  or 
Miss  Laughlin  notwithstanding;,  America's  cul- 
tural development  grows  apace.  Whereof  in- 
creased public  cordiality  toward  foreign  authors 
and  subjects  affords  telling  evidence.  Robert 
Hichcns  can  count  upon  auditorship  whatever  his 
theme,  but  the  iridescent  setting  of  Rome's  bril- 
liant cosmopolitan  beau  mtmde  renders  "The  Fruit- 
ful Vine"  doubly  readable.  A  childless  husband's 
thirst  for  paternity  is  the  prime  factor  of  this 
richly  emotional  romance,  the  right  to  whose 
American  imprinting  Stokes  &  Company  have 
acquired.  Two  lesser  tales  of  Italy  come  from  the 
Riverside  Press— namely,  Edith  McVanc's  "Taran- 
tella" and  Eugenia  Frothingham's  "Her  Roman 
Lover,"  the  same  establishment  sending  forth  "  In 
the  Shadow  of  Islam,"  which  registers  Demetra 
Vaka's  impressions  of  the  Young  Turk  party  and 
prompts  comparison  of  Turkish  views  on  love  and 
marriage  with  our  own.  Colette  Yver  supplies 
authoritative  information  upon  the  progress  of 
France  by  means  of  a  story  entitled 
s  Law"  (Putnams),  where  admittance 
omen  to  practise  at  the  bar  looms  a 
isue.  More  hotly  than  ever  rages  at 
liscussion  around  the  subject  of 
divorce,  which  public  agitation  an  American  aod 
an  English  scribe  separately  reflect.  But  Joseph 
M.  Patterson's  "  Rebellion"  (Rdlly&Brittoo) and 
Anthony  Hope's  "Mrs.  Maxon  Protests"  (Har- 
pers), both  Tiake  the  same  general  point  of  de- 
parture; "Winnie  Maxon  had  broken  a  law  and 
asked  a  question.  When  thousands  do  the  like, 
the  Giant,  after  giving  the  lirst-comers  a  box  on 
the  ear,  may  at  last  put  his  band  to  his  own  and 
ponderously  consider." 

To  the  leather  recent  discovery  that  children — 
as  well  as  women — have  "ri^ts,  Constance  Arm- 
field's  English  story  of  "The  Larger  Growth" 
(Dutton)  gives  advertisement.  From  London  too 
— though  via  Indianapolis,  where  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Comjiany  "keep  store" — arrives  I.  A.  B.  Wylie's 
"Dividing  Waters."  A  sharp  satirical  flavor  at 
British  expense  quickens  this  more  than  merely 
competent  romantic  exposition  of  some  differences 
between  Herr  John  Bull  and  Mrs.  Germania;  and 
that  calls  to  mind  Pierre  de  Coulevain's  surpass- 
ingly wilty  fictional  criticism  of  that  "Unknown 
Isle"  (Cassell) — situated  between  Leinstcr  and 
Picardy — whose  foibles  never  had  a  cleverer  corn- 


feminism  ii 

of  French  w 
prominent  i) 
the  present  t 
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meniator,  Max  O'Rell  and  Bernard  Shaw  not 
excepted.  Sybil  Spottiswode's  "Her  Husband's 
Country"  (Duffield)  also  treats  of  Anglo- German 
dl\'ergenccs.  "Flower  of  the  Peach"  (Century) 
brings  forward  observations  b^  Pereival  Gibbon 
about  the  "nigger"  problem  in  the  new  South 
African  I'nion.  Most  topical  of  all — and  yel 
perennial — appears  the  name  of  "Monna  Lisa" 
on  a  new  novel  (Crowell). 

SEQUELS  AND  SUNDRY 
Art,  science,  philosophy,  religion,  politics,  music 
— what  branch  of  civilized  interest  does  not  Ro- 
main  Rolland  touch  upon?  "Jean  Christophe  in 
Paris"  (Holt)  continues  the  career  of  this  restless 
soul,  this  arch-type  of  the  modern  man  of  culture. 
That  notable  seventeenth -century  Dutchman,  on 
the  other  hand,  whom  Marjorlc  Bowen  made  so 
clearly  visual  in  "I  Will  Maintain."  that  same 
William  of  Orange  takes  front  place  in  "Defender 
of  the  Faith"  (Dutton)  as  partner  of  English 
Princess  Mary  and  formidable  opponent  of  mighty 
France.  Arnold  Bennett's  "Clayhanger"  suc- 
ceeds " Hilda- Lessways"  (Dutton),  leaving,  in  its 
turn,  much  for  subsequent  revelation.    The  young 


(Pnmtiipiecc  tram  "  In  Ihc  Shadows  of  Islan 
Dmwlta  ViJsa) 

woman  in  question  marries  one  George  Cannon; 
«bc  learns  tliat  he  already  has  a  wife,  and  then, 
after  hb  disappearance,  betrothes  herself  to  Clay- 
hanger  without  initialing  him  as  to  her  marriage, 
only  to  be  confronted  by  the  expectation  of  a 
child-~wherc  the  book  comes  to  an  end.  A  psy- 
chologist of  first  order,  Arnold  Bennett,  however, 
I»«ray8  his  absolute  indifference  to 


(Author  U  "Love  VersuJ  Uw") 

portion  by  giving  Hilda  five  pages  to  fetch  a 
pocket-handkerchief  for  her  mother  and  eight  to 
find  out  that  she  has  wedded  a  bigamist.  Clay- 
hanger,  too.  being  a  man  of  his  time.— and  having 
perhaps  read  "Tess  of  the  d't'rbervilles," — one 
anticipates  no  irreconcilable  rigidity  on  his  part. 
That  the  twentieth -century  male  regards  female 
frailties  with  less  Oriental  fierceness  than  his  fore- 
fathers, a  story  like  Mrs,  Dejeans'  "FarTriumph" 
(Lippincotts)  or  Miss  Saanen's  "Blind  Who  See" 
(Century)  assuredly  docs  proclaim  aloud.  But 
ckacun  i  son  gotil,  and  if  you  sigh  for  tales  of  love 
modeled  upon  jessing  fashions  and  ideas,  then 
buy  yourself  "The  Money  Moon,"  written  by 
Jeffrey  Farnol  with  charming  literary  prace,  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  persuading  one — at  $1.25 — 
that  life's  a  happy  dream.  Among  Mr.  Farnol's 
mythological  Arcadians  of  the  present  day  ap- 
pears a  very  nice,  very  good  little  boy.  who  re- 
minds one  of  another,  patented  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  hy  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett.  Her  latest  tale. 
though."The  Secret  Garden"  (Stokes),  marks  an 
:  implied  recantation  from  the  manufacture  <if  arti- 
ficial infants,  for  this  idyllic  story  of  childhood 

we  feel  Mrs.  Deland's  juvenile  quartet — lilizabclh 
and  David,  Nannie  and  Blair — better  little  play- 
mates, jollier  and  more  genuine.  Alfred  Tennyson 
relates  "A  Portentous  History"  (Duffield).  con- 
cerning the  life  of  a  young  Scottish  giant  who  at 
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(Harper).  An  engaging  narrative  called  "Ember 
Light,"  written  by  Koy  Gilaon  and  published  by 
tlte  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  devotes  its  pages 

to  praise  of  steadfast  domestic  love. 

SOME   MISCELLANEOUS    MICTION 

Robert     Chambers,       "The     Common     Law." 

(Appleton.)     Deals  with  studio  life  in  New  York. 

(Cro 


G.  Wentworth  Jai 
Ley.)    A  married  won 

Horace   Vachell. 
Present-day  politi 

Hamlin  Garland, 


HISTORY 


"The  Price."    (Kenner- 
'9  intrigue  with  an  aviator. 
"John    Verney."      (E>oran.) 
in  EngUnd. 
"Victor  Olnee's  Discipline." 
(Harper.)  A  love  story  in  which  the  hero's  mother 

Three  novels  of  religious  tendency,  with  settine 
in  Georgia,  the  Northwestern  lumber  region,  and 
provincial  England:  Will  N.  Harben's  "Jane  E>aw- 
son"  (Harper);  Norman  Duncan's  "  Measure  of  a 
Man"  (Wevell);  Florence  Barclay's  "Following  of 
the  Star"  (Putnam). 

Rex  Beach.  "The  Ne'er-Do-Well."  (Harper.) 
Adventures  in  Panama. 

Cynthia  Stockley.  "Virginia  of  the  Rhodest- 
ans.''     (Estes.) 

H.  de  V.  Stacpoole.  "The  Ship  trf  Coral," 
(Duffield.)    Nautical  adventure. 

Pierre  de  Coulevain.  "The  Heart  of  Life." 
(Dutton.)  The  story  of  an  unhappy  marriage, 
with  Swiss  setting. 

Myrtle  Weed.     "A  Weaver  of  Dreams."   (Put- 
Alfred  Ollivant. 
(Doubleday,  Page.) 

J.  A.  Mitchell.    "Pandora' 


The  Taming  of  John  Blunt." 
Box."     (Stokes.) 


last  joins  a  circus.  Public  unfriendliness  to  talent 
of  unusual  stature — this  would  seem  the  story's 
inner  core;  to  its  outward  shaping  have  gone  a 
portion  of  the  greater  Tennyson's  tremendous 
rhetoric  and  also  an  excess  of  such  lurid  language 
as  "Locksley  Hall"  embodies.  The  Victorian  age 
receives  half-hearted  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
Lucas  Malet — see  "Adrian  Savage"  (Harper); 
but  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  overwhelms  and  utterly 
confounds  Victorianism  with  stinging,  impudent 
wit  in  "Thorpe's  Way"  (Century).  Here  the  so- 
cialistic, atheistic  hero  proposes  marriage  to  the 
an ti- Victorian  heroine  at  the  dinner  party  where 
they  make  each  other's  6rst  acquaintance. 

Quite  innocent  of  the  irony  and  refinement  dls- 
tinguishing  Mrs.  Wharton's  Americana,  Mr.  Har- 
old Bell  Wright's  more  primitive  muse  still  fits  the 
rugged  subject  of  Coloradan  reclamation.  "The 
Winning  of^ Barbara  Worth"  (Book  Supply  Com- 
pany) indeed  imparts  a  sense  of  the  Western  coun- 
try's magnificent  bigness  and  of  its  splendid  des- 
tiny. But  since  all  such  pioneer  work  has  devolved 
upon  men,  and  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
presence  of  women,  an  injected  conventional  love 
story  by  no  means  enhances  the  value  of  this 
chronicle.  In  the  case  of  George  Gibbs'  "For- 
bidden Way"  (Appleton),  also  dealing  with  the 
development  of  Colorado,  the  stress  given  to  ama- 
tory romance  has  ereater  justification,  since  part 
of  the  drama  is  played  in  social  circles  of  New 
\'ork.  Other  aspects  of  life  are  described  by  Hop- 
kinson  Smith's  tale  of  the  old  South  "  Kennedy 
Square"  (Scribner),  and  Joseph  Conrad's  novel 
cii   revolutionary  Russia  "  Under  Western  Eyes" 


THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

(Second  Notice.    See  the  December  Number) 

'THE  fairy  tales  make  the  first  appeal  this 
■*■    month. 

We  noted  last  month  the  artistic  writing  o(  Miss 
Lagerldf  and  of  Anatolc  Fiance.     In  "The  Golden     , 

Spqar?,"  by  Edmund  Lcamy  (Fittgcrald) — fairy    \  .^ 

stories  of  Ireland,  the  author  3  style  is  not  without      <  \ 

rharm.   though   he   is   not   a   finished   artist   like  U 

France.    The  preface  tells  us  that  the  author  was  i 

an  expert  at  improvisation,  and  we  can  imagine 
how  these  stories  told  to  children,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond,  would  hold  them  spellbound  with  a  grip- 
ping fascination,  (hough  in  the  cold  regularity  of 
the  printed  type  they  arc  less  perfect.     The  diction 

is  at  times  refreshing,  as,  tor  instance;  " Here's  a  Pfom  -The  R*ign  of  Kins  Oberon" 

spear  that  will  pierce  any  shield,  and  here's  a  shield 

that  no  spear  can  pierce."  But  some  will  no  doubt  Heroes,"  by  W.  D.  Monro  (Crowell),  though  other- 
6nd  it  dinicult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  absolute  lack    wise  a  most  fascinating  book, 

of  moral  balance  in  these  tales.  The  heroes  arc  "The  Sunset  of  the  Heroes— Last  Adventures  of 
not  rewarded  tor  their  good  deeds,  but  are  simply  the  Takers  of  Troy."  by  VV.  M,  L.  Hutchinson,  is 
haphazard  recipients  of  the  fairies'  bounty.  illustrated  in  admirable  manner  by  Herbert  Cole 

One  turns  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  re-  (Dutlon).  and  the  book  is  a  worthy  eompanion  of 
print  of  Thackeray's  "The  Rose  and  the  Ring  '  "Half  a  Hundred  Hero  Tales,"  though  the  stories 
(rmB.-c1l>   iirhi>n>  virh  all  aPP  „„)  [q]j  with  the  Simplicity  of  Hawthorne  and 

Kingslcy, 

Among  the  tales  that  are  classic,  but  do  not  be- 
long to  r.reek  life,  also'from  Uutton,  are  "The 
Story  of  I'ariival,  the  Templar — Retold  from  Wolf- 
ram von  Eschenbach."  by  Alary  Blackwell  Ater- 
long,  illustrations  by  William  Ernest  Chapman; 
"TheSior>'of  Bayard,"  by  Christopher  Hare,  with 
illustrations  by  Herbert  Cote;  and  a  volume  with 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  is  "The  Children's 
Shakespeare,"  retold  by  Alice  Spencer  Hoffmann, 
illustrated  by  Charles  Folkard. 

En  order  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  natural 
resources  and  Industries  of  the  countries  a  series  has 
been  issued  by  the  Penn  Publishing  Company,  cov- 
ering "The  Story"  of  Gold  and  Silver — of  Cotton, 
l-eather,  Wheat.  Linen.  Two  volumes  are  already 
at  hand,  "The  Story  of  Gold  and  Silver."  by  Eliza- 
beth T,  Samuel,  and  "The  Story  of  Cotton,"  by 
Alice  Turner  Curtif. 
J  Their  pedagogic  met  hixl 
I  is  that  of  the  Rollo 
I  books.  For  example,  in 
]  order  to  explain  to  the 
]  boys  how  quicksilver  is 
1  used  in  mining  gold,  the 
boys  have  had  a  lecture 
I  from  Mr.  Bailey  on  the 
rcury  that  makes  up 
.  r  amalgam  in  filling 
I  little  Henry's  tooth.  We 
]  are  not  sure  that  the 
I  young  folk  will  feel  com- 
I  pensatcd  for  the  absence 
of  adventure  in  these 
I  books,  by  the  presence 
From  "The  Story  of  Cctic-n"  of  encyclopedic  infor- 
mation, but  their  pur- 
pose is  a  good  one.  Let  the  chihl  learn  his  les.sim 
from  the  stories,  even  if  his  applause  of   them   is 

The  names  of  E.  P.  Dutton,  as  the  American  pub- 
lisher, and  Ernest  Nister,  as  the  London  publisher, 
r  on  perusing   "Stories  of   Indian   Gods  and    whose  priming  is  done  in  Bavaria,  in  limes  past 
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guaranteed  thai  ihis  printing  would  be  superlatively 
good;  but  we  regret  a  recent  tendency  toward 
crude  coloring  in  the  Bavarian  printed  books. 
The  color  sense  in  a  child  must  be  trained  wholly 
by  example,  and  it  is  as  unfair  to  put  crudely 
colored  books  before  him  as  it  would  be  to  put  un- 
'  grammatical  books  before  him.  It  does  not  seem 
creditable  to  these  hrmsto  put  forth  such  coloring  as 
in  "  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  General  Spoolet,  a 
Story  of  a  Toy  Soldier."  by  D.  W.  C.  Falls.  In  a 
second  book  they  issue.  "The  Adventure*  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Christabel,"  by  Cyril  F.  Austin,  the 
designing  is  very  acceptable  and  the  verse  equally 
clever,  while  the  coloring  is  much  more  subdued 
than  in  the  previous  book. 

The  historical  or  semi- historical  stories  come  in 
two  forma,  some  reprints  from  over  the  water,  and 
some  1911  American  stories.  The  foremost  Eng- 
lish classic  (though  not  an  importation,  for  the 
illustrations  are  by  E,  Boyd  Smith,  an  American, 
and  the  book  is  issued  in  this  country  by  Henry 
Holt)  is  Captain  Marryat's  well-known  "Children 
of  the  New  Forest." 
Marryat  was  a  genuine 
story-teller.  His  "Bush 
Boys"  should  rank  very 
near  the  "Swiss  Family 
Robinson." 

But  it  is  a  question 
whether  our  children 
will  lake  quite  the  in- 
tere.t  in  English  stories 
that  they  will  in  Ameri- 
can history, and  perhaps 
such  stories  as  "Tom 
Strong,  Washington's 
Scout, "by  Alfred  Bishop 
Masim  (Holt);  "PeRny 
Owen  at  Yorktown,"  by 
Lucy  Foster  Madison 
(I'enn);  "The  Young''"™  "n-^  i^'^y  "■«  ""l 
Continentals  at  Trenton,"  by  John  T.  Mclntyre 
(Pcnn);  "Scouting  for  Light  Horse  Harry,"  by 
John  Preston  True  (Little,  Brown),  will  appeal 
more  to  their  fancv. 

Germane  to  tncse  definite  historical  books 
are  those  which  have  historic  tyijes  but  cover 
an     indefinite     period,     as,     for     instance,     the 


Indians  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  figure 
in  "The  White  Seneca,"  by  William  W.  Canfield 
(Dutton). 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  is  an  kleal  author  for 
boys,  since  he  both  writes  and  illustrates  his  work 
with  ease,  knows  hb  subject,  and  has  a  comrade's 
interest  in  the  juvenile  audience  he  writes  for, 
being  Chief  Scout  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
His  "Rolf  in  the  Woods"  (Doubleday,  Page)  is 
not  wholly  about  animals,  for  the  Boy  Scout  Rolf 
and  the  Indian  Quoiiab  contribute  a  plot  around 
which  the  animals,  including  the  little  hero  dog, 
Skookum,  act  as  "supers,"  as  it  were,  and  form  an 
attractive  ensemble. 

"The  Young  Alaskans  on  the  Trail,"  by  Emer- 
son Hough,  another  author  who  knows  nature  at 
first  hand  (Harpers). 
is  full  of  local  color, 
both  in  text  and  il- 
lustrations. 

Incidents  pile  one 
upon  another  and  the 
episodes  touch  very 
near  upon  extravagan- 
xa,  in  such  books  as 
I  "  Voong  CrUBOesof  the 
Sky,"  by  F.  Lovell 
Coombs  (Century); 
"The  Cruise  of  tbc 
Kingfisher,"  by  H.  De 
Vere  Stacpoole  (Duf- 
ficld) ;  ' '  Tfie  Airship 
Boys'  Ocean  Flyer,  or 
New  York  to  London 
"""  ■Ji!i'^^B  ^'^■'       in  Twelve   Hours."  by 


Ocem  V\ya'- 


H. 


Britton)  (though  here  there  is  a  JuLes  Verne  realism 
inthe  tale,  and  the  illustrations  by  S.  H.  Riesenberg 
are  exceedingly  realistic);  and  in  "The  Hera  of 
Panama,  a  Tale  of  the  Creat  Canal,"  by  Captain 
Brereton  (Caldwell). 

Prominent  among  the  girls'  books  is  Mrs. 
Elaine  Goodale  Elastman's  "Yeilow  Star"  (Lillle, 
Brown).  Mrs.  Eastman  has  written  with  a  pur- 
pose, and  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  ber  sub- 
ject, as  did  Miss  Olcott.  She  wi^es  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  Indian,  a  id  she  has  succeeded 
in  characterizing  "Yellow  Star"  in  a  vivid  manner. 

Akin  to  such  books  are  stories  where  (though  the 
author  may  not  have  been  so  single  o(  purpose)  the 
characters  taken  in  the  group  arrange  themselves 
in  a  genre  picture  that  is  witliout  false  cotoringor 
overdone  aramatic  arrangement.  Such  are  "The 
Katy  Did  Scries,"  by  Susan  Coolidge,  of  which 
new  editions  have  been  issued  by  Littk,  Brown. 
"What  Katy  Did";  'What  Katy  Did  at  School"; 
"What  Katy  Did  Next":  "Harmony  Hall,"  by 
Marion  Hill  (Small,  Maynard);  "Friends  in  the 
End."  by  Bculah  Marie  Dix  (Holt);  "Joan  ol 
Rainbow  Springs,"  by  Frances  Marian  Mitchell 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard);  and  "Fairmount  Girls 
in  School  and  Camp,"  by  F.tta  Anthony  Baker 
(Little,  Bn>wn). 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

War  and  ^  ^^^  between  the  United  States  cent  services  to  mankind.  The  trouble  is  that 
♦A«  Colonial  and  any  other  important  and  the  world  is  not  made  up  of  a  series  of  equal 
Sgatem  responsible  country  is  not  likely  members  of  a  family  of  nations.  The  condi- 
to  occur,  because  there  could  be  no  gain  on  tions  are  wholly  unequal,  and  bewilderingly 
either  side  that  would  counterbalance  the  loss,  anomalous.  The  more  rapidly  their  individ- 
We  have  had  no  such  war  in  all  our  history  ual  status  can  be  developed  and  improved, 
(the  war  of  1812  being  hardly  a  case  in  [X)int),  the  sooner  can  world  peace  be  firmly  estab- 
and  the  danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  a  lished  among  the  world's  political  entities. 
great  foreign  conflict  would  appear  less  at  the 

present  time  than  ever  before.  Our  affair  with  our  Share  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Spain  created  the 
Spain,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  an  ex-  in  /nation-  Republic  of  Cuba  as  a  new  nation, 
ception  to  the  rule,  was  limited  in  several  ^"^"'fl'  and  put  the  Philippines  in  a  posi- 
ways,  and  its  motive  was  not  that  of  a  great  tion  of  tutelage,  out  of  which  a  Philippine 
war.  It  was  a  piece  of  international  police  Republic  will  be  evolved  as  soon  as  popular 
work,  whereby  within  a  few  short  weeks  we  education  and  the  practice  of  local  self- 
ended  a  condition  of  warfare  in  Cuba  that  government  can  make  a  stable  republic  possi- 
had  been  going  on  for  three  years.  The  cause  ble.  All  our  relations  with  Cuba  are  intended 
of  that  war  was  the  European  colonial  sys-  toguard  that  republic's  prosperity,  peace,  and 
tem, — a  system  that  lies  at  the  root  of  almost  good  relationship  among  the  nations.  It  will 
every  international  difficulty^  Almost  every  be  our  policy,  in  like  manner,  to  aid  in  the 
speaker  and  writer  within  the  past  few  months  formation  of  a  Philippine  republic  that  can 
who  has  been  discussing  the  pending  arbi-  pursue  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization  at 
tration  treaties,  and  the  great  ideals  of  peace  home,  without  fear  of  aggression  from  abroad, 
among  the  nations,  has  omitted  to  mention  Cuba  needs  no  national  armed  marine,  except 
the  chief  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way.  for  ordinary  coast  services  of  a  limited  nature; 

and  the  Philippine  republic,  when  estab- 
Th0  Nationa  ^  ^^^  world  Were  made  up  in  lished,  will  undoubtedly  be  protected  in  its 
aa  equal  fact — as  it  is  in  the  fiction  of  independence  not  only  by  our  attitude,  but 
and  Sowreign  international  law — of  a  certain  by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  It  has  been 
number  of  equal  members  of  the  family  of  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  at 
nations,  each  of  these  constituting  a  sover-  Washington,  following  that  of  Secretary  Root 
eignty  in  the  full  sense  and  having  similar  and  President  Roosevelt,  to  create  permanent 
rank  and  right  under  the  law  of  nations,  it  conditions  of  peace  elsewhere  in  the  West 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  adjust  inter-  Indies  and  in  Central  America,  without  de- 
national  differences.  The  organs  of  world-  stroying  the  real  dignity  and  value  that  go 
government  could  be  readily  evolved  and  with  national  sovereignty.  Our  work  at 
established.  The  rules  of  international  law  Panama  will  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the 
could  be  adopted  and  extended  in  world  South  American  republics.  It  is  by  processes 
parliaments.  Disputes  between  nations  could  of  this  kind  that  the  causes  of  war  are  gradu- 
be  referred  to  permanent  tribunals.  National  ally  removed,  and  relations  of  peace  come 
armaments  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  rest  upon  stable  foundations.  Our  navy 
and  an  international  fleet  could  be  created  to  helps  to  protect  this  peaceful  evolution  in  the 
police  the  high  seas  and  render  certain  benefi-  Western  hemisphere. 
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even  if  the  entire  six  commissioners  should  they  are  of  rather  slight  importance  at  this 

agree  that  some  question — involving  national  moment  when  compared  with  some  of  the 

honor,  for  example — could  properly  be  sub-  great    questions    that    have   been    agitating 

mitted  to  arbitration,  it  would  still  be  ncces-  European  statesmen.    It  is  fair  to  suppose 

sary.to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  that  we  have  not   been   negotiating  these 

the   particular    agreement   before   concrete  treaties  with  England  and  France  without 

steps  could  be  taken  to  proceed  with  the  meaning  that  we  should  be  equally  ready  to 

adjudication.       This    has    been    Secretary  negotiate  similar  ones  with  all  other  nations, 

Knox's    understanding  of    the    meaning  of  Undoubtedly,  we  mean  to  do  our  very  best 

the  treaties  which   he   himself  negotiated,  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  throughout 

.\nd   it    became   evident   last   month   that  the  world.     But  is  England  equally  broad- 

this  interpretation  would  be  expressly  added  minded  and  sincere  upon  her  part?    It  is 

to  the   treaties   before   the    Senate   finally  alleged  in  well-informed  circles  that  Italy's 

gave  its  adherence  to  them.     They  should  sudden  ultimatum  to  Turkey  and  her  inva- 

be  approved.  sion  of  Tripoli  for  purposes  of  annexation  had 
been  previously  submitted,  in  confidence,  to 

Dof  Ensi-Kd  ^^^  effect  of  these  treaties  could  the  British  Government  and  had  recci\'ef I 

fttoor       hardly  be  to  increase  the  proba-  encouragement.     The  Turkish  Government 

ArMraiHMt    |jjii(y  Qf  Qur  settling  our  own  dis-  was  ready  and  anxious  to  submit  every  point 

putes  by  arbitration.     But  it  is  claimed  that  at  issue  to  a  court  of  arbitration.    It  was  the 

they  would  help  the  public  opinion  of  the  duly  of  governments  that  really  believed  in 

world,  and  aid  in  removing  distinctions  be-  arbitration  to  use  their  utmost  endeavor  to 

tween   the  kinds  of  questions  hitherto  re-  prevent  the  thing  that  actually  took  place. 

garded  as  arbitrable  and  those  other  matters  But  the  English  Go\ernment  gave  not  the 

pertaining  to  a  nation's  honor  and  its  own  faintest  sign  of  desiring  to  prevent  war  be- 

policy,  that  have  not  been  regarded  as  prop-  tween  Italy  and  Turkey.     It  is  obviously  to 

erly    referable   to  a   court   of   arbitration,  the  interest  of  England  at  all  times  to  settle 

While,  therefore,  the  treaties  as  amended  by  questions  at  issue  with  the  United  States 

the  Senate  would  seem  to  be  worthy,  we  must  without  recourse  to  arms.     But  in  the  great 

confess  to  some  sympathy  with  the  view  that  European   game   of  conquest   and   colonial 


"PEACEFUL  MEASURES   ONLY"    {THE   WORDS  OF  SIR   EDWARD  CREYl 
France  and  Spain  may  agret  over  Morocco,  it  is  John  Bull  who  will  have  ihc  final  word- 
too,  wilh  an  enlitely  -unmailed  fiEt")— From  Ult  (Berlin) 
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efnpire,  is  it  not  England  that  leads  in  the 
Q^etbcxls  that  set  warlike  poiFu  above  tri- 
bunals of  arbitration? 

uvar  oif     ^'  '^  °**'  ^*'  **  should  attach 
Empir*      too  much  importance  to  Turkey's 
intrinsic  rights  in  Tripoli.    Such 
authority  had  deserved  recognition  only  for 
the  sake  of  orderly  procedure  among  nations. 
>^t»  nation  has  inherently  any  right  whatso- 
e\'er  of  sovereignty  or  overlordship  over  any 
othor  nation.     But  nations  having  friendly 
rt'Uitions  have  respected  each  other's  colonial 
ili.>nii>iions,  some^vhat  as  neighboring  slave- 
owntTS,  in  time  past,  always  respected  each 
other's    titles   in    their   human   bondsmen. 
Turkey's  claim  upon  Tripoli  was  at  least  as 
k<hk1  as  England's  claim  upon  certain  of  her 
'■  ptis-sfssions."    The  existence  of  these  anom- 
ulousrfUitionshi[>s  always  makes  dangerously 
for  war.     Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  , 
"  liiirbary  stiili-s"  of  North  Africa  may  at 
siinu-  (iilure  day  be  able  to  set  up  in  business 
(or  ihcnisclvos.     For  the  present,  undoubt- 
fiUv,  ll»'  pii>l»U'  living  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Motliternincuii  can  do  a  great  deal  for  those 
living  mi  ihe  south  side  of  it  and  on  the  mar- 
tfbiH  of  the  Stihara.     But  Italy,  France,  and 
Si'tiin  miglil  Ui  be  able  to  find  ways  for  the 
iiri'ii">lion  "[  their  commercial,  industrial, 
iind    ciigim-cring   projects   in    North   Africa 
witlu'Ul  Imnilmrding  ancient  ports  and  carry- 
ing ilcviistiition  into  the  oases  of  the  desert. 
(■ngliiiurs  attitude  toward  these  movements 
liiiM  Milt  sliowii  II  sufficiently  high  regard  for 


I'lnglaiid's  res|>onsibility,  further- 
Mi''  rtiiiiv,  if*  unmistakable  as  regards 
'"'  I  lie  hilualion  in  Persia.  At  the 
iiniriil  wiif'i  till'  I'tTsian  Government 


was  making  hopeful  progress  in  the  direction 
of  modern  government  and  of  improved 
administration,  England  joined  with  Russia 
in  the  virtual  seizure  of  a  nominally  independ- 
ent country,  without  even  a  plausible  pretext 
of  justice.  Persia  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
commendation  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
for  her  recent  steps  of  progress.  Mr.  Shuster 
and  his  assistants  would  have  paid  off  foreign 
loans  and  protected  every  just  claim.  Yet 
England  practically  joined  in  the  Russian 
ultimatum  to  Persia,  and  encouraged  what 
was  a  short  but  bloody  war  of  infamous  con- 
quest, wholly  unprovoked.  It  will  end  in  Eng- 
land's taking  her  share  of  Persia  as  an  addition 
to  the  British  Empire.  In  this  case  England 
was  governed  by  fear  lest  Russia  should  take 
the  whole.     So  she  took  what  she  could  get. 
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in^ia  ai  a  Undoubtedly  the  English  Go\- 
Futvrt  erament  confers  great  benefit,  as 
""""'  a  rule,  upon  the  regions  over 
which  it  extends  its  administrative  methods. 
Last  month  we  published  in  this  Review  an 
excellent  article  by  a  native  of  India,  showing 
the  services  that  England  has  rendered  to  that 
great  region  of  Asia.  Since  England  has  es- 
tablished internal  peace  for  two  hundred  mil- 
lioD  Asiatic  people  who  must  otherwise  have 
been  torn  by  dissension  among  themselves,  it 
is  reasonable  to  hope  that  these  people,  hav- 
ing learned  the  art  of  self-government,  may  in 
due  time  take  their  place  as  a  member  of  the 
world's  group  of  great  nations,  and  sit  in  its 
larger  councils.  We  have  witnessed  the  cor- 
onation of  the  King  of  England  as  Emperor 
of  India  in  the  new  capital  city  of  Delhi;  but 
this  Ls  not  the  kind  of  empire  that  can  be 
maintained  upon  any  other  ground  except 
that  of  efficient  service.  England  will  do  her- 
self an  injustice  in  imagining  that  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  must 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  rapid  building  of 
"Dreadnoughts."  If  the  British  Empire 
should  cease  to  be  militant,  and  should  rely 
upon  voluntary  and  pacific  relationships  in 
its  inner  structure  and  uixm  the  world's  good 
will  in  its  outer  aspects,  it  would  be  safe 
enough.  This  is  the  more  clearly  seen  when 
presented  with  some  analysis. 

Tin  am.moif  ^^''^1  ^^^  example,  the  position 
0/  of  Canada  in  the  empire.  The 
only  possible  danger  that  could 
beset  Canada  would  arise  from  her  becoming 
militant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Canada  has 
the  most  favorable  position  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  because  she  does  not  need  to  bur- 
den herself  with  armaments.  She  has  a  great 
domain,  access  to  both  oceans,  admirable 
institutions,  a  prosperous  present  and  a  bril- 
liantly hopeful  future.  She  needs  no  army 
except  for  ordinary  police  services,  and  no 
navy  at  all,  in  the  large  sense.  She  is  already, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  world's  great  republics. 
Under  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  by  reason  of  the  ties  of  close 
neighborhood,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  never  permit  a  foreign  power  to 
attack  or  invade  Canada.  For  Canada  to 
create  an  army  and  navy  to  be  used  in  helping 
England  to  fight  Germany  over  some  ques- 
tion of  control  in  Central  Africa  would  be 
sheer  folly,  for  this  would  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  Canada's  exceptional  advantages. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  will  indue 
time  take  their  places  as  independent  rcpub- 
lics,and  theywill  bequite  as  valuable  toGreat 
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Britain  in  that  capacity  as  they  are  to-day  in 
their  positions  of  merely  nominal  dependence. 
Their  voluntary  political  associations  arc  in 
any  case  matters  for  their  own  preference;  but 
they  should  remain  non-combatant. 

coK^Mi.^  0  ^^"  »*  ^^"  ^^  *^'«"'y  ^" 

TtitiiKra'y  that  colonial  empire  resting  upon 
'""'"  armed  power  is  a  burden  and  a 
delusion,  we  shall  be  much  nearer  the  attain- 
ment of  peace  and  harmony  throughout  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  a  period  of  tutelage  in 
the  colonial  form  may,  in  the  case  of  many 
nations,  prove  the  shortest  and  best  way  to 
the  recovery  of  a  desirable  future  independ- 
ence. For  example,  Japan  has  obliterated 
Korea  as  an  indeijendent  country;  but  Korea 
had  become  in  every  way  incapable.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  the  Japanese  will  soon  have 
brought  the  Koreans  out  of  their  miserable 
condition  of  economic  and  pohtical  decline, 
so  that  a  hundred  years  hence  Korea  may  be 
able  to  take  her  jdace  in  the  world  as  a  worthy 
and  capable  nation. 

chha      There  is  naturally  great  concern 

ann  lit      among  thoughtful  people  every- 

""'"'"'"'"  where  over  the  profound  political 

changes  that  are  taking  place  in  China.     It 

has  seemed  to  Americans  that  the  integrity 

of  the  Chinese  Empire  ought  to  be  maintained 
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while  the  Chinese  themselves  are  learning  to 
use  modern  industrial  and  pxilitical  appliances. 
The  partition  of  China  has  not  seemed  to 
hold  any  very  bright  promise  of  well-being. 
Yet,  even  if  China  should  for  the  present  be 
partitioned  among  European  countries,  it 
could  only  be  for  comparatively  temporary 
purposes  of  administration.  The  Chinese 
will  inhabit  China  in  any  case,  and  from  this 
time  forth  they  will  make  rapid  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  Western  science  and  modem 
methods.  There  could  be  no  continuing 
overlordship  of  European  powers  in  China 
that  did  not  rest  upon  valuable  and  efBcient 
services.  The  time  has  passed  for  oppressive 
forms  of  colonial  dominion.  The  more  highly 
developed  nations  must  simply  be  content  to 
aid  other  communities  in  attaining  strong 
institutions  and  ultimateself-direction,  China 
admitted  her  lack  of  certain  capacities  when, 
years  ago,  she  called  in  Sir  Robert  Hart,  with 
his  numerous  English  and  other  foreign  as- 
sistants, to  administer  her  customs.  But 
China  in  the  long  run  will  no  more  need  the 
aid  of  European  administrators  than  Eng- 
land and  France  will  need  Chinese  officials. 

cohnift  ^'  ^  highly  essential,  therefore, 
o"rf  that  Europe  should  learn  the 
Comnrom—i  futility  of  colonial  empire  at 
the  expense  of  vast  armaments.  The  British 
Empire  would  probably  survive  upon  its 
intrinsic  merits  for  a  good  while  to  come,  even 
if  England  should  build  no  more  warships  at 
all,  merely  allowing  its  present  navy  to  de- 
cline with  the  gradual  superannuation  of  the 
ships.     It  is  plain  that  rival  colonial  policies 


are  the  chief  dangers  that  confront  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  These  policies  cannot  be  im- 
mediately reconciled,  yet  one  point  of  friction 
after  another  can  be  done  away  with.  Thus, 
doubtless,  there  is  real  gain  in  the  fact  that 
France  and  Germany  made  their  compromise 
and  avoided  war  over  Morocco.  The  thing 
to  be  desired  in  such  cases  is  that  the  com- 
promise should  be  of  an  enduring  nature,  and 
that  neither  party  should  feel  itself  over- 
reached in  the  bargain.  It  is  now  e\'ident 
that  while  the  Franco-German  negotiations 
were  pending  there  was  serious  danger,  be- 
hind the  scenes,  of  a  great  European  war  in 
which  England  wouldalso  have  been  involved. 
Disclosures  regarding  certain  secret  aspects 
of  those  negotiations  have  caused  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  French  cabinet;  but  the  welfare 
of  everybody  demands  that  the  results  shall 
be  accepted  in  good  faith.  War  should  be 
avoided  and  deferred  by  every  possible 
means.  Meanwhile,  dangerous  colonial  situa- 
tions should  be  cleared  up  by  compromises 
and  definite  bargains,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  many  regions  now  in  the  de- 
pendent or  colonial  stage  are  destined,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  to  take  their 
places  as  sovereign  states. 

American  Since  it  was  arranged,  last  month, 
oainiBn  of  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaties 
""'"  should  be  debated  in  open  Senate, 
there  will  doubtless  have  been  heard  a  great 
many  speeches,  of  differing  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, upon  the  present  state  of  the  world  with 
particular  reference  to  our  own  relationships. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  have  thought  that 
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the  Senate  should  talk  about  these  arbitra-  their  side  of  the  case  as  against  other  grasping 
lion  treaties  in  secret  session;  but  no  harm  empires.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
can  come  from  frank  and  open  talk  at  a  time  not  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Russia;  and, 
when  we  have  no  serious  controversies  in  any  while  standing  for  the  equal  treatment  of 
quarter.  It  is  possible  that  some  Senators,  all  our  citizens  as  a  first  consideration,  we 
may  say  uncomplimentary  things  about  must  also  maintain  and  improve  friendly  re- 
Russia.  But  this  can  result  in  no  disturbance  lations  and  steadily  develop  our  commercial 
of  such  friendly  relationships  as  exist  between  intercourse. 
the  governments.  Russia  is  so  much  occu- 
pied with  her  own  internal  questions,  and  oongrnat  Conditions  at  Wa  hington  are 
with  her  policies  in  Mongolia,  Persia,  and  arm  Tariff  not  favorable  for  the  accomplish- 
Turkey,  that  she  is  not  greatly  annoyed  by  ^•"'•'o"  ment  of  very  much  legislation, 
criticisms  passed  upon  her  conduct  in  the  The  political  motive  was  never  more  strongly 
United  States.  It  has  always  been  Russia's  in  evidence  throughout  the  entire  person- 
f>olicy  to  exercise  the  closest  police  scrutiny  nel  of  government.  The  Democrats  in  the 
over  the  movement  of  her  own  subjects  from  House  have  decided  to  take  up  again  their 
one  place  to  another  within  her  domains;  and  plan  of  passing  a  series  of  tariflf  bills,  revising 
in  like  manner  she  has  insisted  upon  control-  one  schedule  at  a  time.  They  have  deter- 
ling,  in  her  own  way  and  at  her  own  pleasure,  mined  to  begin  with  the  steel  schedule,  and 
the  entrance  and  movement  of  foreigners,  announcement  was  made  that  a  chemical 
This  is  her  undoubted  right,  and  it  is  not  schedule  would  come  next.  Then  will  follow 
questioned  by  any  other  Euroi>ean  country,  a  Wool  bill,  a  Cotton  bill,  and  perhaps  several 

others.    It   cannot   be   known   in   advance 

The        Speaking  in  general  terms,  and  whether  or  not  the  Progressive  Republicans 

PasMPcrt     viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  in  the  Senate  will  unite  with  the  Democrats 

QueatiM     YiQx  qwu  problems  and  policies,  in  passing  the  tariflf  bills  sent  up  from  the 

Russia  has  been  exceptionally  friendly^  to-  other  House.    This  must  depend  principally 

ward  American  visitors  and  travelers.     Nor  is  upon  the  character  of  the  bills  themselves, 

it  true  that  Russia  has  to  any  great  extent  The  Republican  Progressives  stand  by  the 

discriminated  against  Jews  holding  American  party  promises  of  1908,  and  are  in  favor  of 

passports.    Nearly  all  such  travelers  present-  very  material  tariflf  reductions.     But  in  the 

ing  their  passports  have  been  admitted.    But  face  of  another  Presidential  election  they 

some  have  been  excluded;  and  in  consequence  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  Democrats 

there  has  been  a  growing  agitation  in  this  upon  the  details.    The  Tariflf  Board  ^s  report 

country.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  contro-  upon  wool  contained  a  large  mass  of  interest- 

versy  might  have  been  better  disposed  of  by  ing  and  useful  information  about  costs  at 

diplomatic  negotiation.     But  since  nothing  home  and  abroad.     Undoubtedly  this  infor- 

had  been  accomplished  in  that  way,  Congress,  mation  is  desirable  for  purposes  of  reference, 
with    practical    unanimity,    determined    to 

abrogate  the  treaty  of  1832,  which  provides,  ^^^  ,^     But  the  establishment  of  a  rev- 

among  many  other  things,  for  mutual  cour-  Mo»t       enue  system  for  the  government, 

tesies  as  respects  the  treatment  of  travelers.  ^««<'«<'      ^nd  the  modification  of.  revenue 

The  administration  acquiesced  in  the  position  laws,  are  matters  of  great  public  policy  which 

taken  by  Congress,  and  the  treaty  was  ac-  are  in  no  way  touched  upon  by  the  work  of 

cordingly  abrogated.     This  means  that  we  the  Tariflf  Board.    A  real  tariff  commission, 

have  informed  Russia  of  our  desire  that  the  actually  studying  fiscal  policies  and  making 

treaty  shall  not  be  in  effect  after  January  i,  recommendations, — as  in  the  case  of  Ger- 

1913.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  mean-  many  and  other  coimtries, — is  as  different  an 

time,  a  new  treaty  can  be  negotiated  that  will  affair  as  possible  from   a   mere  statistical 

be  satisfactory  to  both  countries.    It  will  be  bureau  which  employs  people  to  arrange  facts 

a  good   while  before  individual  liberty  as  and  figures  relating  to  costs  in  a  given  indus- 

established  among  us  can  prevail  in  Russia;  try.    It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  Under- 

and  it  will  be  well  if  we  are  just-minded  and  wood  committee  had  been  in  possession  of 

considerate  enough  to  look  at  things  exactly  this  wool  report  last  March  its  bill  might 

as  they  are.     People  in  this  country  do  not  have  dealt  somewhat  differently  with  such  a 

approve  of  Russia's  policy  in  Persia,  nor  of  detail,  fo.  ^  .  jmp!**.  as  that  of  wool  "washed 

her  apparent  intention  to  seize  Mongolia  and  and  unwashed."    But  it  is  not  probable  that 

Chinese  Tiirkestan.    But  these  things  do  not  this  report  could  have  affected  in  any  way  the 

directly  concern  us,  and  the  Russians  have  main  question  of  the  average  amount  of  tariff 
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Ur.unitr-  In  3  recent  public  address  he 
myvtvfwt  made   the   following   statement: 

The  proposed  ConEressional  investigation  of  the 
situation  that  has  Seen  miscalled  the  "Money 
Trust "  is  to  my  mind  important  as  the  basis  of 
pointing  to  legislation  affecting  the  trusts  and  our 
monetary  system.  Congrew  should  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  national  banks  and  the  trust 
com^^nics  are  under  the  control  of  these  banking 
firms,  the  reasons  why  competition  between  the 
great  and  small  bankers  is  practically  non-existent, 
and  the  financial  system  that  has  brought  us  to 
our  present  plight,  with  a  view  of  proposing  such 
corrective  and  preventive  measures  as  the  situa- 
tion may  demand. 

Mr.  Untermyer's  address  was  exceedingly 
instructive  in  its  outline  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  fj&aX,  central  banks  and  financial 
firms  in  New  York  control  the  industrial  cor- 
porations, railroads,  and  other  great  enter- 
prises of  the  country  through  their  associated 
underwriting  of  securities  and  their  handling 
of  deposits  and  current  funds.  It  was  not  to 
attack  either  the  banking  institutions  or  their 
personnel,  but  rather  to  show  an  inevitable 
tendency  under  present  conditions,  that  Mr. 
L'ntermyer  made  this  address.  In  England, 
France,  and  Germany  there  is  much  concen- 
tration of  banking  and  money  power,  but 
under  a  system  which  gives  government  its 
due  control  and  which  also  protects  the  credit 
of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  in  critical 
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times.  Our  existing  system  drains  the  re- 
serves of  the  smaller  independent  banks  to- 
ward the  larger  centers,  and  in  times  of  crisis 
the  business  community  is  in  danger  from 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  support 
credit.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  concentration  of  banking  and  financial 
power,  centered  in  New  York,  that  b  in- 
timately related  to  the  chief  railroad  systems 
and  to  many  of  the  largest  industrial  com- 
panies, insurance  companies,  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises.  It  would  not  be  accurate, 
however,  to  assert  that  such  a  financial  situa- 
tion is  the  result  of  any  deliberate  scheme 
or  conspiracy. 

J.J,,  The  National  Monetary  Commis- 
commitniin't  sion's  plan  provides  for  the  divi- 
'■"""'  sion  of  the  United  States  into 
fifteen  districts  for  banking  purposes.  In 
these  districts  the  banks  associated  together 
will  elect  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
a  body  to  be  known  as  the  National  Reserve 
Association.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  co- 
operative union  of  all  the  banks  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  holding  a  portion  of  the 
cash  reserves  of  the  banks,  and  for  the  further 
object  of  Issuing  circulating  notes  under  the 
regulation  of  the  government.  It  is  to  be 
fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
is  to  support  the  credit  of  the  banks  and  of 
the  nation  under  all  conditions.    Care  has 
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in  the  government  service.  The  kind  of 
information  that  the  Tarifl  Board  has  ob- 
tained is  useful,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
facts  whether  Congress  could  obtain  it  in  any 
better  way  or  at  a  smaller  expenditure,  hs 
for  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency, it  is  to  be  said  that  the  work  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  Cleveland  and  aided  by  various 
other  experts  has  made  a  beginning  in  such 
an  auspicious  way  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued and  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  The 
report  upon  this  work,  as  transmitted  by 
President  Taft  to  Congress  on  Januarj'  17, 
speaks  for  itself.  It  shows  how  slovenly  and 
unrelated  have  been  many  of  the  business 
processes  in  the  government  departments 
wheresystem  and  method  are  urgently  needed. 
This  work  if  properly  supported  can  save 
millions  of  dollars  and  procure  increased 
efficiency.  The  President's  message  on  this 
subject  gives  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
valualjle  work  already  accomplished.  We 
publish  an  article  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  showing  the  dangers  to  which  the 
public  archives  are  exposed  in  Washington 
from  lack  of  proper  care  and  absence  of  a 
unified  system.  What  this  article  shows  as 
respects  one  kind  of  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment could  easily  be  shown  by  Dr.  Cleve- 
land's experts  as  regards  many  other  kinds. 

The  Post  master- General  came 
*  ^"'"Jf"'  out  in  an  unexpected  statement 

to  the  press  last  month,  advocat- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  government  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  operated  by  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment. It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock says,  that  the  chief  European  countries 
have  a  government  service  of  posts  and  tele- 
graphs; and  the  idea  is  a  very  attractive  one. 
Yet  it  is  a  question  in  this  country  whether 
it  would  not  be  much  better  to  turn  the  post- 
office  business  over  to  a  well-conducted  pri- 
vate corporation  than  to  turn  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  services  into  a  government 
enterprise.  The  Post-Office  Department  is 
a  monument  of  business  inefficiency.  It 
would  !«■  preiwsterous  to  gi\-e  it  large  added 
functions  until  it  has  been  put  into  better 
working  order.  The  joint  commission  of 
the  two  houses  that  has  made  the  only  recent 
investigation  of  the  Post-Office  Department, 
—a  commission  consisting  of  members  of 
both  parties  and  that  did  its  work  with  great 
thoroughness, — united  in  a  report  showii^ 
that  no  accounts  were  kept  which  made  it 
possible  to  find  out  the  essential  things  about 
the  business  operations  of  the  service. 
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^^^  This  great  commission  imited  in  /»o//f/„  While  the  gfeat  game  of  Presi- 
¥aniak9d  a  recoomiendation  for  a  thorough  in  tA«  dential  politics  has  been  attract- 
^*^*'^  business  reorganization  of  the  '*^^*'  ing  increased  attention  from  day 
Post-Office  Department.  No  steps  have  to  day  in  the  newspapers,  nothing  very  im- 
been  taken  under  the  present  administration  portant  of  a  practical  kind  has  yet  happened, 
to  bring  about  these  needed  reforms.  We  are  Never  before  in  oiu:  history  have  the  direct 
constantly  faced  with  the  statement  that  this  efforts  of  an  administration  to  procure  con- 
administration  has  done  wonderful  things  in  trol  of  a  party  convention  been  so  undisguised 
wiping  out  the  Post-OflSce  deficit;  but  as  a  as  within  the  last  few  months.  It  is  not  wise 
matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no  deficit  for  a  or  desirable  that  political  pressure  should  be 
great  many  years,  except  that  which  has  been  exerted  by  those  high  in  oflScial  place.  The 
created  by  Uie  cost  of  the  rapid  extension  of  answer  to  this  criticism  is  that  the  same  sort 
the  rural  free  delivery  service.  The  general  of  thing  has  been  done  in  the  past.  But  if 
growth  of  the  patronage  of  the  post-office  has  that  be  true,  the  practice  ought  not  to  be 
for  a  number  of  years  been  gradually  wiping  continued.  Perhaps,  however,  if  an  adminis- 
out  the  burden  of  this  new  rural  service.  The  tration  is  determined  to  fight  for  a  second 
income  was  inevitably  destined  to  catch  up  term  it  is  better  to  demand  in  an  open  way  the 
with  the  expenditure  at  a  certain  time  which  renomination  than  to  use  pressure  less  frank- 
could  easily  have  been  predicted  in  advance,  ly.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  year  for  the 
It  is  neither  to  the  credit  nor  the  discredit  of  Republican  party  in  any  case;  and  if  the 
the  present  administration  that  the  receipts  convention  is  not  clearly  representative  of  the 
of  the  post-office  have  increased  more  rapidly  party's  wishes  and  preferences  it  will  face 
than  its  expenses.  disaster  at  the  polls. 

What  of     ^^  remains  true  that  the  Post-      ^^  Foii^m    Whatever  prospect  of  success  the 
tA«  wmtkB'  Office  Department  needs,  more      Before  the    movement  for  Senator  La  Fol- 
carter  Bill?   ^^i^Lti  any  Other  large  enterprise  in        Oounuy     i^^tt^s    nomination    may    have, 
the  United  States,  to  have  a  thorough  over-  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  impression  of 
hauhng  and  to  be  put  on  a  business  basis  courage  and  vigor  that  the  Wisconsin  Senator 
from  top  to  bottom.    There  is  dire  need  of  a  is  producing  by  his  addresses  in  different 
director  of  posts — ^a  permanent  official  who  parts  of  the  country.    On  January  7  he  re- 
can  perform  the  functions  of  a  general  busi-  tiu*ned  to  Washington  after  a  speaking  tour 
ness  manager.    It  is  also  necessary  to  re-  through  several  of  the  Middle  Western  States, 
organize   the   business,  county   by  county,  It  was  the  Senator's  declared  plan  to  con- 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  imify  the  tinue  his  speaking  tours,  visiting  New  York 
system  of  post-offices  and  delivery  services,  and  New  England  and  going  as  far  west  as 
It  was  expected  when  the  Taft  administra-  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.     While  in  his 
tion  came  in  that  the  Weeks-Carter  bill  for  speeches  Mr.  La  Follette  has  presented  his 
reforming  the  post-office  in  a  business  sense  views  upon  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  other 
would  be  promptly  enacted  into  law.    Presi-  questions  of  public  policy,  he  has  dwelt  even 
dent  Roosevelt  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  so  were  more  insistently  upon  the  need  of  reform  in 
Postmasters-General  Cortelyou  and  Meyer,  our  political  life  and  methods.    He  speaks 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  precisely  how  always  and  everywhere  for  direct  nomina- 
that  admirable  measure  came  to  be  side-  tions  as  against  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
tracked.    There  is  a  widespread  and  justifi-  manipulated  caucuses  and  conventions.    He 
able  demand  for  a  general  parcels  post,  and  also  advocates  the  direct  election  of  United 
the  beginnings  of  some  such  service  are  likely  States  Senators,  and  the  initiative,  referen- 
to  be  made.    If  only  the  Weeks-Carter  bill  dum,  and  recall.    Whether  or  not  Mr.  La  Fol- 
had  been  passed  two  or  three  years  ago,  so  lette  should  ever  receive  a  nomination  for  the 
that  the  post-office  could  have  been  put  upon  Presidency,  he  promises  to  remain  a  very  strik- 
a  business  basis  and  delivered  from  political  ing  and  influential  figure  in  our  public  life, 
scandals,  the.  taking  up  of  new  things  like  the 

parcels  post  would  have  been  more  promising.  gooaeoeit  ^^^  indications  have  now  become 
There  is  no  need  of  finding  fault  with  Mr.  in  the  unmistakable  that  the  rank  and 
Hitchcock  personally  for  conditions  which  he  '**'^"*^  ^''^  file  of  the  Republican  party  desire 
did  not  create.  Party  management  and  the  the  nomination  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  This 
administration  of  the  post-office  business  are  sentiment  is  manifest  in  almost  every  part 
two  functions  that  cannot  be  united  in  one  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  obvious  that  Colonel 
person  without  disadvantage  to  the  country.  Roosevelt  coiUd  not  be  expected  to  seek  the 
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place.    It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  Re-  of  Baltimore  on  June  25,  one  week  later  than 

publican  voters  should  be  allowed  to  express  the  assembling  of  the  Republican  convention 

theirviews,  and  *ould  be  permitted  to  choose  at   Chicago.     Mr.    William   J.    Bryan   was 

delegates  who  will  properly  represent  them  present  in  a  very  influential  way.     At  the 

in  the  Chicago  convention.    The  control  of  Jackson    dinner   in   the   evening    Governor 

State  delegations  through  federal  patronage  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  made  one  0/ 

will  not  be  so  readily  condoned  this  year  as  his  captivating  speeches  and  was  the  lion  of 

it  has  been  at  some  times  in  the  past.     No  the  occasion.     A  petty  attempt   to  arouse 

candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  can  pos-  Bryan's  enmity  against  Wilson  by  the  publi- 

sibly  be  elected  this  year  if  his  nomination  is  cation  of  a  casual  remark  in  a  private  letter 

merely  due  to  the  control  of  blocks  of  dele-  of  four  or  five  years  ago  was  without  effect. 

gates  holding  federal  offices  in  Southern  States  So  incessant  and  unscrupulous  are  the  in- 

which   never   cast   electoral   votes   for   Re-  trlgues  of  the  politicians  in  both  parties  that 

publican   candidates.     There  is   no  reason  the  demand  for  direct  Presidential  primaries 

whatsoever  for  asserting  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  justified  as  the  only  way  by  which  a 

would  decline  the  nomination  if  offered  to  fair  expression  can  be  obtained, 
him,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that 

those  Republicans  who  wish  to  support  him  p,/„a,/„    It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  the 

are  acting  without  due  warrant  in  trying  to  oagut  to  di  chief  attempts  to  create  a  feud 

have  delegates  sent  from  their  States  who  "''"       between    Governor   Wilson   and 

would  share  in  their  views.  Mr.  Bryan  have  had  a  Republican  origin. 
Governor  Wilson  has  evidently  been  the  most 

The  Democratic  National  Com-  popular  of  the  Democratic  candidates.    The 

""f-iaiiV"    niittee   met    in   Washington    on  Republicans  would  naturally  like  to  have  the 

Jackson  Day,  January  8,  to  ar-  Democrats  nominate  somebody  who  could  be 

range  for  the  Presidential  convention.    It  more  easily  defeated.     In  like  manner,  the 

,  was  decided  to  hold  the  convention  in  the  city  Democrats  have  been  doing  what  they  could 


MR.   BRYAN   AND  OTHER  PROMINENT  DEMOCRATS  AT  WASHINGTON  ON  JACKSON  DAY 
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)OD  OK  THE  BURNiN'c  DECK"  HarmoD  Is  a  rcactionist  at  heart.  What 
ttmiiiMtion  to  rnnirni  the  Chicago  eon-  wc  most  need  in  the  Presidential  office  is 
i;»nS^p  m  ^ut'oi'thf  ft^hi'""'"'  *'  firmness,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  unselfishness, 
ihr  prm  {Nut  York)  Every  Sane   and   weli-instracted   American 
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WILUAM  J.  BRYAN   AS  HE  APPEARED  AT  WASHINGTON   LAST  MONTH 

should  be  at  once  a  progressive  and  a  con- 
servative. A  man  may  hold  fast  to  well- 
established  institutions  and  at  the  same  time 
seek  to  reform  abuses  and  to  make  laws  and 
governments  conform  with  social  changes. 
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,  One  of  the  most  notable  decisions 
■  ever  handed  down  by  an  Ameri- 
'  can  court  was  given  on  November 
14  last,  when  the  Wisconsin  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation law  was  declared  constitutional. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economics  alone  the 
decision  is  memorable;  for,  in  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Winslow,  it  upholds  "a  legisla- 
tive attempt  to  reach  within  constitutional 
lines  some  fair  solution  of  a  serious  problem 
which  other  nations,  not  restricted  by  written 
constitutional  inhibitions,  have  solved,  or 
|>artially  solved,  years  a^o."  It  abolishes  a 
great  mass  of  personal-injury  litigation  be- 
tween employer  and  servant, — litigation  that 
involved  enormous  expense  with  most  unsat- 
isfactory results.  The  New  York  decision 
rendering  void  a  similar  act  aroused  much 
discussion  and  was  generally  considered  a  set- 
back to  the  cause  of  industrial  justice  in 
America.  But  the  Wisconsin  decision  fur- 
nishes new  encouragement  to  the  economist. 
Unquestionably,  the  Wisconsin  law  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  progressive  States.  Its 
main  feature  is,  that  it  gives  the  employer  the 
opportunity  to  accept  a  schedule  of  compen- 
sation offered  by  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission and  abide  by  its  regulations  and 
decision,  or  to  resort  to  the  courts  stripped 
of  his  old  common-law  defense — assumption 
of  risk.  That  time-worn  defense  is  entirely 
abrogated  by  the  law.  The  employer's  only 
escape  from  damages  for  injury  now  lies  in 
his  ability  to  prove  that  the  employee  did  not 
exercise  ordinary  care  and  that  such  want 
contributed  directly  to  the  injury.  The  de- 
tails of  the  act  have  been  most  carefully 
worked  out,  and  Wisconsin  again  demon- 
strates the  value  of  co5peration  between  the 
l^slature  and  the  imiversity  authorities  on 
labor  questions.  Meanwhile,  an  amendment 
of  the  New  York  constitution,  which  will 
enable  the  passing  of  a  compensation  law 
similar  to  the  one  that  was  made  void  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  that  State, 
is  now  imder  consideration. 

A  onat     J*^*^*  Winslow  has  shown  in  this 
ottiiim     decision  that  the  law  can  be  a  pro- 
gressive science  and  that  consti- 
tutions can  be  expanded  to  meet  present-duy 
conditions.    These  words  from  the  decision 
will  go  down  in  history: 

Wben  an  eighteenth-century  constitution  forms 
thechacterof  bbenyofa  twentielh-centurygovcrn- 
mcni,  must  its  Eeneial  provisions  be  consirued 
and  interpreted  by  an  eighteenlh-centur)'  mind, 
HiTTound^  by  eighteenth. century  conditions  and 
ideals?     Clearly  not.     This  were  to  command  (he 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  JOHN  B.  WINSLOW  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 


race  to  halt  in  its  progress  to  stretch  the  state  upon 
a  veritable  bed  o(  Procrustes.  Where  there  is  no 
express  command  or  prohibition,  but  only  general 
langua^  or  policy  to  be  considered,  the  conditions 
prevaihng  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  must  have 
their  due  weight,  but  the  changed  soi-ial,  economic 
and  governmental  condition  and  ideals  of  the  time, 
as  well  as  the  problems  which  the  changes  have 
'produced,  must  also  logically  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration, and  become  influential  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  problems  of  construction  and 
interpretation. 

Thus,  the  court  goes  on  record  as  showing 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  more 
elastic  inteq>retation  of  constitutions.  The 
decision,  in  addition  to  being  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  and  economic  literature  of 
the  day,  is  a  masterpiece  of  legal  literature. 
Wisconsin  may  well  congratulate  herself  that 
she  did  not  lose  Chief  Justice  Winslow  at  the 
time  when  he  was  threatened  with  ajqwint- 
ment  to  the  nation's  highest  court. 

A  matter  entirely  distinct  from 
^LMiIng'  ^^^  principle  involved  in  work- 
men's compensation,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Wisconsin  courts,  is  the  old 
question  of  employers'  liability,  to  which  a 
quickened  interest  was  imparted  last  month 
by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  federal  law  of  1908  in  four  cases.  In  one 
of  these  cases  the  court  reversed  an  opinion 
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of  the  Connecticut  Court  of  Appeals  which 
held  that  an  action  to  recover  under  this 
federal  law  could  not  be  brought  in  a  State 
court.  Chief  Justice  (now  Governor)  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  was  the  author 
of  that  opinion,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  in 
the  political  campaign  of  1910  a  controversy 
arose  between  Judge  Baldwin  and  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  toward  legislation  of  this  character. 
This,  rather  than  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
was  the  issue  at  that  time.  These  decisions 
of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  embody  and 
declare  the  principle  that  a  federal  statute  (if 
constitutional)  must  be  enforced  in  a  State 
even  when  it  conflicts  with  the  law  of  that 
State.  The  effect  of  these  decisions  (in  which 
the  opinions  were  written  by  Justice  Van 
Devanter)  is  to  make  more  certain  the  obtain- 
ing of  justice  for  the  poor  man  as  against  the 
wealthy  cnr]x>ration. 

All  this  gives  point  to  the  work 
vommiuioa   "^  ^^*^  national  Commission  on 

Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
men's Compensation,  consisting  of  Senator 
Sutherland  of  Utah,  Senator  Chamberlain  of 
Oregon,  Representative  Brantley  of  Georgia, 


Representative  Moon  of  Peflri  sylvan  in.  Presi- 
dent W.  C.  Brown  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  D.  L.  Cease,  editor  of  the 
Railroad  Trainman.  This  commission  has 
prepared  a  bill,  having  application  to  lail- 
roads  and  trolley  lines,  which  will  shortly,  be 
reported  to  Congress.  Extracts  from  this 
bill  that  have  thus  far  been  published  indi- 
cate that  under  its  provisions  A  fixed  per  cent- 
age  of  wages  will  afford  the  basis  of  settlement 
for  injuries  to  all  employees.  Where  death 
results  from  any  injury  the  compensation  to 
the  employee's  faraUy,  to  be  paid  for  a  period 
of  eight  years,  will  vary  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  earning  capacity  of  the  family.  .  It 
is  also  provided  that  where  permanent  total 
disability  results  from  any  injury  there  shall 
be  paid  to  the  injured  employee  50  per  cent, 
of  his  monthly  wages  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Machinery  for  enforcing  the  collection 
of  damages  is  provided  by  the  bill,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  almost  every  conceivable 
form  of  casualty. 

iht  Emitatit  ^^^  home  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Buiiniiit  Assurance  Society  of  New  York, 
"  one  of  the  most  famous  office 
buildings  in  the  world,  was  completely  de- 
,  stroyed  by  fire  last  month.  The  darkness  of 
the  early  morning,  the  intense  cold,  and  the 
heavy  Rale,  combined  with  the  inflammable 
wooden  construction  of  the  interior  of  the 
building,  furnished  conditions  that  chal- 
lenged the  entire  fire  department  of  Manhat- 
tan. The  call  even  went  out  for  the  first  time 
to  Brooklyn  for  assistance.  Thirty-six  en- 
gines were  summoned,  with  trucks,  fuel  carts 
and  other  apparatus.  Some  thrilling  rescues 
were  effected,  President  Giblin-  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Safe  Deposit  Company,  being  one  of 
those  saved  from  death.  Six  lives  were  lost, 
including  that  of  the  veteran  fire  fighter  Chief 
Walsh.  The  water  thrown  on  the  building 
quickly  froze  in  the  intense  cold,  converting 
the  walls  into  a  veritable  ice  palace. 

^  Completed  in  1869,  the  old  build- 
Faimmt  ing  with  its  imposing  entrance 
"  "'  •  arch  of  ornamental  bronze  grill- 
work,  its  many-colored  marble  columns,  and 
other  interior  decoration,  was  still  one  of  the 
show  places  of  New  York.  It  was  eight 
stories  in  height  and  covered  an  acre  of 
ground.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  finan- 
cial district,  the  building  contained  the  offices 
of  many  prominent  law  firms,  banking  insti- 
tutions, trust  and  safe  deposit  companies,  and 
within  its  vaults  were  deposited  a  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  securities  and  currency.    Ad- 
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jacent  to  the  Equitable  Building  was  the  New  causes  no  decrease  of  the  Equitable  s  assets, 
York  Clearing  House.  In  the  immediate  as  the  building  was  not  carried  on  the  books 
vidnity,  and  separated  only  by  the  narrow  as  an 'asset,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  aid  and 
canyon-like  streets,  were  the  buildings  of  small  compared  with  present-diyskyscrapers, 
many  well-known  banks  and  trust  companies,  and  also  because  of  thegreat  value  of  the  land. 
The  famous  law  library  of  the  Equitable 

Building,  one  of  the  five  best  in  the  city,  The   first   month   of    1912    was 

established  by  President  Hyde  for  the  ten-  '"^1'/''  remarkable  for  intensely  cold 
ants  of  the  building,   was  completely  de-  weather  throughout  the  country. 

stroyed.  The  building  was  so  closely  tied  up  From  certain  Weather  Bureau  stations  in  the 
with  the  financial  and  other  activities  of  lower  Middle  West  came  reports  of  as  many  as  ten 
New  York  that  its  destruction  temporarily  consecutive  days  in  which  the  mercury  never 
disorganized  much  of  the  business  of  the  for  an  instant  rose  above  zero,  while  at  times 
district.  New  offices  and  other  facilities  were  it  fell  as  low  as  fifty  degrees  below.  Such 
quickly  established,  however,  and  hundreds  periods  of  sustained  cold  are  unusual,  even  in 
of  telephones  were  rigged  up  in  a  few  hours,  this  land  of  climatic  extremes.  The  weather 
The  securities  and  imjxjrtant  records  in  the  reports  also  revealed  some  curious  and 
fireproof  vaults  remained  uninjured,  being  unlooked-for  contrasts.  On  January  13,  for 
carted  away  in  vanloads  on  the  day  after  the  example,  when  the  thermometer  registered 
fire.  Contrary  to  some  impressions,  the  forty  degrees  below  zero  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
Equitable  was  not  a  fireproof  building,  and  -N.  Y.,  the  temperature  of  Nome,  Alaska,  had 
its  loss  furnishes  no  test  of  fireproof  construe-  risen  two  degrees  above  the  zero  mark  and 
tion-  The  total  loss  involved  is  roughly  set  experienced  no  sudden  decline.  The  Weather 
at  about  a  million  dollars.  The  appraised  Bureau  rendered  valuable  service  in  fore- 
valuation  of  the  building  and  the  land  was. casting  the  advance  and  recession  of  cold 
$13,100,000.  The  building  itself  was  valued  waves  and  in  sending  timely  warnings  of 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  but  its  loss  severe  gales  along  our  coasts. 
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A  Brtat      Elscwhere  in  this  magazine  fpage 

"Tr*,       203)  appears  a  well-informed  arti- 

""""  cle  on  the  plan  and  scope  of  the. 
great  arboretum,  or  tree  museum,  for  which 
provision  was  made  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Pryor  Letchworth,  who  for  a 
long  term  of  years  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  the  State  of  New  York  on  its  Board 
of  Charities.  The  author  of  the  article,  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Dow,  was  himself  in  Dr.  Letch- 
worth's  conSdence  while  the  plans  for  the 
arboretum  were  maturing.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society,  and  Director  of  the  Letchworth 
Park,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  State 
of  New  York  under  the  terms  of  a  munificent 
gift  made  by  Dr.  Letchworth  during  his  life- 
time. This  society,  with  a  long  name  but  a 
clearly  defined  purpose,  is  custodian  of  the 
park  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  the 
State,  and  in  that  capacity  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  establishing  the  arboretum, 
which  will  afford  an  exhibit  of  growing  trees 
in  every  species  which  can  exist  in  our  soil 
and  climate, — something  never  before  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  Public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  type  represented  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Kunz,  president  of  the  society,  who 
has  already  given  years  of  fruitful  service  to. 

the  public,  constitute  the  society's  member-  '^''"^^^o,,^,,^, „„„^„,^,„„„.,„,  ^,„„^ 
ship  and  directorate,  and  no  better  proof  is  t.^o^^..^,  w«..uu.TLmuu=.,mBu.».. 

needed  of  the  ability  and  fitness  of  this  organ-  unhappily  ended  by  the  exigencies  of  spoils 
ization  to  direct  and  maintain  a  public  work  politics.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  the  technical 
of  such  importance  than  the  society's  success  direction  of  the  arboretum  is  to  be  in  the 
in  its  administration  of  Watkins  Glen,— now  handsofsocapableamanasMr.OvertonPrice. 


w  York  made  possible 
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The  most  important  achie\'e- 
%r(£ilii(    ments  of  the  British  Parliament 

which  was  prorogued  on  Decem- 
ber i6  were  the  enactments  into  law  of  the 
measure  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
Lloyd-George's  National  Insurance  bill.  The 
dearest  exposition  of  this  almost  revolution- 
ary insurance  legislation  that  we  have  yet 
seen  is  contained  in  the  interview  given  by 
the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Mr.  Stead  and  printed  on  page  194  of  this 
Review.  Another  important  enactment  was 
that  limiting  the  life  of  future  sessions  of  Par- 
liament to  five  years,  instead  of  seven,  as  here- 
tofore. The  next  session,  which  begins  on 
the  ■4th  of  the  present  month,  will  consider 
a  number  of  almost  equally  important  meas- 
ures. One  is  the  matter  of- Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  which  will  be  embodied  in  law  some 
time  next  month,  if  nothing  meanwhile  occurs 
to  disturb  the  working  coalition  of  the  Lib- 
erals, the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  Labor- 
ites.  Another  is  the  bill  to  extend  the  suf- 
frage, the  main  provisions  of  which  we  out- 
lined in  these  pages  in  January.  In  the 
minds  of  an  increasing  number  of  Englishmen 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  Liberal  government 
have  failed  to  carry  out  the  traditional  atti- 
tude of  British  statesmanship  toward  alli- 
ances and  toward  weaker  nations  when  op- 
pressed by  more  powerful  ones.  We  print 
on  page  199  Mr.  Stead's  characteristic  com- 
ments on  tlie  achievements  and  shortcomings 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey. 

The  "  examination  "  of  the  Franco- 
'^JlThiSi'"  German    Moroccan    treaty   last 

month  by  the  foreign  relations 
committee  of  the  French  Senate  precipitated 
a  ministerial  crisis  which  resulted  in  the  res- 
ignation of  the  entire  Caillaux  cabinet  on 
January  10.  The  crisis,  which  has  been 
brewing  ever  since  the  treaty  was  signed  (on 
November  4),  was  due  to  repeated  charges, 
made  in  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  both 
hoiLies  of  Parliament,  that  the  French  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin,  M.  Jules  Cambon,  did  not 
have  a  free  hand  in  the  negotiations  with 
Germany,  and  that  other  negotiations, — of 
which  the  foreign  office,  the  President,  and 
the  ambassador  were  ignorant,— were  being 
secretly  conducted  between  the  two  coun- 
tries concerning  railroad  concessions  in  the 
Congo,  the  Cameroona,  and  Morocco.  "In 
short,"  says  Henri  Rochefort,  that  brilliant 
radical,  reviewing  "the  Moroccan  situation 
and  after"  in  his  journal,  the  Intransigeant, 


the  majority  of  Frenchmen  have  CKcellcnt  reasons 
for  bcheving  that  considerations  of  international 
finance  were  permitted  to  enter  to  the  detriment 
of  the  colonial  interests,  and  even  of  the  honor  of 
France,  and  for  this  M,  Caillaux  must  be  held  rc- 


tion  is  in  a  precarious  position. 

Premier  Caillaux,  before  resigning,  vigor- 
ously denied  that  any  secret  negotiations  had 
been  conducted  with  Germany.  Aftersome 
difficulty  President  Falliferes  succeeded  in 
persuading  M.  Raymond  Poincari  to  form 
what  is  regarded  as  a  very  strong  cabinet. 
The  members  are  as  follows:  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Raymond  Poin- 
car^;  Minister  of  Jusrice,  Aristide  Briand; 
Minister  of  Labor,  L&n  Bourgeois;  Minister 
of  Wart  Alexandre  Millerand;  Minister  of 
Marine,  Thtephile  Delcass^;  Minister  of 
Finance,  L.  L.  Klotz;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Jules  Steeg;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Jean  Dupuy;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Jules 
Pams;  Minister  of  Colonies,  M.  Le  Brun; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Giusthau; 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Fernand  David. 
The  whole  French  press  welcomes  the  new 
ministry  as  a  national  combination  of  leading 
statesmen,  eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation.  It  is  the  strongest 
cabinet  France  has  had  in  years. 
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Tn*  SociaiiMt  ^^^   significant  fact  about   the 
on/n  It      German  national  elections,  the 

Btrmaiiy       j^|.     baliotingg     of     whlch     tooli 

place  OD  the  twelfth  day  of  last  month,  is 
the  revelation  that  dose  to  32  per  cent. 
of  the  voters  of  the  empire  are  Socialists. 
The  total  ^gregate  popular  vote  of  the  So- 
cialist party  is  approximately  4,400,000.  The 
exact  figures  will  be  obtainable  only  after  the 
secondary  elections  have  taken  place.  These, 
it  was  expected,  would  be  held  at  convenient 
intervals  during  late  January  and  early  in 
the  present  month.  In  those  districts  where 
no  candidate  polled  more  than  half  the  votes 
cast  there  is  a  stichwahl  or  second  contest 
within  the  fortnight  following  between  the 
two  candidates  who  received  the  most  votes 
in  the  first  election.  In  the  first  ballotings 
the  Socialists  gained  28  seats.  Sixty-four 
of  that  party  were  elected  as  compared  with 
thirty  at  the  first  ballots  in  1907  and  fifty- 
three  at  the  dissolution.  The  general  results 
showed  Conservative,  Centre,  National- 
Liberal  and  Radical  losses,  with  each  of  these 
parties  contesting  a  number  of  seats.  The 
Socialist  gains  were  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  Radicals  rather  than  by  drawing  from  the 
conservative  groups. 


If  it  were  not  for  the  inequalities 
of  electoral  distribution  in  Ger- 
many, the  Socialists  would  un- 
doubtedly dominate  the  national  Parlia- 
ment. That  body,  when  it  meets  this 
month,  will  certainly  be  radically  altered  in 
political  complexion,  Germany  has  not  been 
redistricted  since  1871.  As  the  cities,  where 
the  strength  of  the  Social  Democrats  is  great- 
est, have  grown  immensely  in  population, 
and  most  of  the  old  districts  controlled  by  the 
Conservatives  and  Centralists  have  increased 
but  slightly,  the  representation  of  the  Social 
Democrats  in  the  Reichstag  is  absurdly 
disproportionate  to  that  of  the  two  parties 
that  formed  the  government  coalition  in  the 
last  Reichstag.  Thus,  Berlin,  with  493,457 
voters,  in  1907,  has  six  representatives,  while 
East  Prussia,  with  402,945,  has  seventeen. 
But  there  will  be  no  readjustment  of  elec- 
toral districts  throughout  the  empire  so 
long  as  the  Kaiser  and  the  Junkerthum 
can  have  their  way. 

With  the  annexation  of  Tripoli  by 
""ofTJa"^  Italy,  the  partition  of  Africa  by 

Europe  is  virtually  complete. 
This  fact  is  too  patent  and  dramatic  to  escape 
the  moralists  and  the  editorial  writers.  At 
the  very  moment,  however,  when  Africa  is 
being  carved  up  by  the  white  races  of  Europe, 
the  vaster  continent  of  Asia  is  being  con- 
quered, or  dominated,  by  men  of  European 
nations.  Yet  apparently  this  fact  has  not 
been  so  clear  to  the  chroniclers  of  history  as 
it  is  being  made.  This  is  the  fifth  time  in 
recorded  history  that  the  peoples  of  Europe 
have  attempted  to  subjugate  the  peoples  of 
Asia — or,  at  least,  to  gain  control  of  Asiatic 
lands  for  their  own  advantage. 

Euros*  and  ^'  *^*  ^^  Teallzc  3  vaingloHous 
Alia  In  dream  thatAlexanderof Macedon 
Hiiierg  g^j  ^jjj  j^  conquer  Asia.  Rome 
renewed  the  attempt  as  part  of  her  steady  pol- 
icy of  conquering  as  much  of  the  world  as 
might  be  expected  to  pay.  The  Crusaders 
sallied  forth  to  subjugate  the  most  andent  of 
continents,  avowedly  to  rescue  the  birthplace 
of  Christianity  from  the  infidel.  Equally  as 
potent  a  moving  cause  of  the  Crusades,  how- 
e\er,  was  the  desire  to  establish,  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  prindpalities 
and  domains  for  men  of  title  for  whom 
Europe  no  longer  offered  any  chance  for  ad- 
venture or  even  maintenance.  Then,  f<w 
500  years.  Europe  all  but  forgot  Asia.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  Russia 
and  Britain  were  awakened  once  more  by  the 
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eastward  urge.  The  Muscovite  empire  seized  the  second  the  ever-widening  search  for  com- 
the  vast  isolated  region  of  North  Asia,  un-  mercial  markets.  The  first  sent  forth  the 
broken  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  while  bold  adventurers  and  hardy  emigrants,  who, 
Britain  grasped  the  almost  equally  vast  and  beginning  with  Yermak,  won  Siberia  for  the 
isolated  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  stretching  Russian  crown;  and  it  is  still  spilling  Rus- 
southward  from  the  Himalayas  far  into  the  sia's  poverty-ridden  children  into  the  vast 
Indian  Ocean.  reaches  of  the  unoccupied  Orient.    The  sec- 

^  ond,   with   foreign   oSices  and  armies   and 

iiaAo^iaa  Siberia,  Russia's  Asiatic  empire,  navies  as  its  missionaries,  is  now  reaching 
0/  Ruai*  mrf  has  grown  steadily  by  the  glacier-  out  for  the  markets  of  those  ancient  lands 
Britain  jji^^  movement  of  Russian  trade  where  a  majority  of  the  human  family  still 
and  diplomacy,  ever  eastward  and  ^uth-  dwell.  Markets  once  secured,  the  rights  of 
ward,  while  India,  Britain's  Asiatic  domain,  sovereignty  are  invoked  to  protect  trade, 
has  increased  with  scarcely  an  interruption,  railroads  are  built  and  financial  institutions 
northward,  westward,  and  eastward,  until,  established.  And  this  is  the  whole  story  of 
in  the  cynical  phrase  of  Russian  statecraft,  Europe's  advance  upon  Asia,  the  most  dra- 
the  frontiers  are  now  all  but  coterminous,  matic  chapters  of  which  are  now  being  un- 
To-day  they  have  almost  met  in  the  effete  folded  before  our  eyes, 
land  of  Omar  Khayyam,   To-morrow,  having 

advanced  over  Tibet  and  Turkestan,  they  There  could  be  no  more  impressive 

may  touch  in  western  China.  When  these  *''Si2  demonstration  of  this  advance 
movements  first  began,  neither  Russia  nor  and  conquest  than  a  comparison 

Britain  realized  just  what  they  were  doing,  of  the  map  of  Asia  two  decades  ago  with  that 
They  had  no  formulated  plans.  Their  adven-  of  the  continent  in  this  year  1912.  Then 
turers,  merchants,  emigrants  and  scheming  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  independent  or 
foreign  oflBces  simply  went  forward  to  empire  semi -independent  nations.  To-day,  Japan, 
building,  which — they  hoped  in  some  vague  China,  and  Siam  are  the  only  countries 
sort  of  way — would  be  of  material  advantage,  not  absolutely  dominated  from  Europe, — al- 
though Turkey's  capital  is,  of  course,  Eu- 

The  movement,  which  began  in  ropean  only  in  a  geographical  sense.  More- 
^^caM^'"    the   closing   years  of  the  nine-  over,  Siam  is  virtually  under  French  and 

teenth  century,— when,  following  English  suzerainty,  and  the  partition  of 
the  Chino- Japanese  war,  Russia  acquired  China  by  Europe  has  actually  begun.  The 
Port  Arthur  and  its  hinterland,  and  Germany  continent  of  Asia,  as  the  map-maker  of  1912 
established  herself  in  at  Kiaou  Chau, — had  will  show  it,  is  divided,  generally  speaking, 
adearerandmoreconsciousimpellingmotive.  into  (i)  Russia's  possessions  and  "spheres 
This  motive  or  cause  was  twofold,  the  first  influence";  {2)  Britain's  possessions  and 
factor  being  the  mtsere  (the  French  term  is  sphere;  (3)  Japan's  possessions  and  the 
more  inclusive  than  our  English  word  "pov-  regions  in  which  Japanese  influence  is  pre- 
erty")  under  which  the  ever-increasing  dominant;  (4)  China,  the  extent  and  status 
masses  of  Europe  are  compelled  to  exist,  and  of  which  are  now  hanging  in  the  balance; 
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(^5)  the  colonies  and  sphere  of  France;  (6)  the  ^  jj^^  pri„^    The  march  of  the  Russian  and 

three  semi-independent  countries,  all   even  suyation  in  British    frontiers    in    Asia    has 

now  ear-marked  for  European  absorption;  "**'"        given  rise  to  the  most  Important 

and  (7)  the  small  holdings  of  Germany  and  political  situation  on  that  continent.    It  may 

PortugaL     The  map  on  the  opposite  page  be  said  that  all  Asiatic  politics  hinges  on  this 

shows  Asia  as  it  is  now  ruled   or  at  least  situation.     Persian  independence   is   sacri- 

dominated  from  Europe.  ficed  to  it;  the  fate  of  China  depends  on  it 

primarily  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  upon 
n*  Mmmkm  ^  ^^^  age-long  effort  to  secure  the  attitude  of  Japan,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
*i*«^  a  warm-water  port,  Russia  be-  largely  conditioned  by  the  activities  of  the 
strides  Manchuria  to  which  she  Russian  and  British  foreign  offices.  The  fu- 
is  about  to  add  vast  Mongolia  and  Chinese  lure  of  Turkey  also  is  bound  up  with  Russian 
Turkestan  (for  that  is  what  the  "independ-  and  British  expansion  in  Asia.  Indeed,  it  is 
cnce''  of  these  former  Chinese  provinces  Russia's  designs  in  Persia,  along  her  Cau- 
™€ans  in  its  practical  results) ;  secures  Eng-  casus  border,  and  toward  changing  the  inter- 
land's  consent  to  absorb  northern  Persia,  and  national  status  of  the  Dardanelles  that  are 
lays  elaborate  plans  for  the  conquest  of  causing  the  government  at  Constantinople 
Turkey.  Germany,  by  her  Bagdad  Railway,  more  anxiety  than  the  loss  of  Tripoli  to 
aims  at  the  control  of  Anatolia,  and  at  Italy.  The  first  is  a  question  of  life  or 
Kiaou  Chau  seciu^es  a  dominant  position  in  death  as  a  sovereign  power,  the  second 
the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung.  British  means  nothing  more  than  a  loss  of  territory 
India  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  peninsula  of  and  prestige.  The  Porte  is  not  deceived 
Hindustan.  Wien  George  V,  King  of  Great  in  this  matter. 
Britain,  was  crowned  Emperor  of  India  at  the 

impressive  Durbar  held  at  Delhi  in  Decem-  1  ^^^^,^^    ^Russia's  desire  for  a  port  which 

ber,  he  received  the  fealty  of  a  realm  which  ^   state-      shall    be    always    free  from  ice 

now  includes,  besides  India  proper,  Burmah,  ^""^       has  been  one  of  the  historic  im- 

Baluchistan,  Assam  and  inunense  regions  in  pelling    motives    of    her    eastward    march. 

the    Malay    Peninsula.      Britain's    Asiatic  Scarcely  less  powerful  has  been  the  necessity 

sphere  also  covers  about  a  third  of  Persia,  to  divert  the  attention  of  her  people  from 

a  fair-sized  comer  of  Arabia,  a  recognized  their  "domestic  misery  and  backward  condi- 

** predominance    of    political    interest"    in  tion   by   a   vigorous   foreign   policy   which 

Tibet,   and   an   almost   unchallenged  com-  should  also  provide  adventure  as  well  as 

mercial  supremacy  in  the  vast  valley  of  the  offices  and  spoils  for  a  large  class  of  idle  "no- 

Yangste  river,  besides  the  island  of  Hong  bility."    The  reports  of  Russian  finance  min- 

Kong  in  the  China  Sea.  isters  usually  indicate  "revenues  in  excess  of 

expenditiu'es,  even  of  the  estimates."    The 

Frano€*B  Col-  I^do-China  is  a  French  colony,  annual  report  of  Minister  Kokovtsev,  who 

oni9B  and    Siam  and  the  other  quasi-inde-  is  also  premier,  just  issued,  shows   a    sur- 

japd/»'»  £mp/r«  p^j^ j^j^^  Malay  States  are  per-  plus  of  more   than  $200,000,000.    At   the 

meated  with  French  influence,  while  China's  same  time,  the  taxpayers  whose  earnings 
island  of  Hainan  and  her  fairest  provinces  of  go  to  make  up  this  excess  revenue  are  so 
Yunnan  and  Szechuen  are  earmarked  for  poor  and  have  so  little  reserve  capital  that 
France  if  ever  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  actu-  as  frequently  as  every  second  year  they 
ally  divided  up.  Japan  formally  annexed  are  reduced  by  a  single  bad  harvest  to  a  con- 
Korea  several  years  ago  and  it  now  figiu-es  dition  actually  desperate.  In  certain  see- 
on  Japanese  maps  as  the  province  of  Chosen,  tions  of  European  Russia,  owing  to  generally 
Besides  this  the  Mikado's  empire  owns  the  backward  political  and  social  conditions  and 
island  of  Formosa  which  she  took  from  China  the  lack  of  modem  agricultiu-al  methods, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1895.  Her  victory  famine  has  become  chronic.  Hundreds  of 
over  Russia  a  decade  later  made  her  un-  thousands  of  peasants  are  suffering  for  food 
disputed  mistress  of  southern  Manchuria,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  on  the  verge  of 
through  her  land  leases  and  railroads,  and  starvation.  Government  relief  measures 
turned  over  to  her  the  southern  half  of  the  have  largely  failed — principally,  we  learn 
island  of  Sakhalin  (or  Karafuto,  as  the  Jap-  from  reliable  sources,  because,  imder  bureau- 
anese  call  it).  A  British  colonial  expert  has  cratic  management  most  of  the  funds  ap- 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  Europe  can  propriated  by  the  imperial  authorities  for 
avoid  internal  war,  she  will  be  mistress  of  many  hungry  stomachs  never  got  further 
Asia  by  the  year  2000.  than  a  few  greedy  palms. 
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ntiaiiama  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  famine  and 
u"''d"s  ""   ^^^  many  other  pressing  domestic 

"'"  '""*  problems,  the  Russian  Duma, 
last  month,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
oratory  to  the  consideration  of  the  status  of 
the  Jews,  as  raised  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  [of  1832.  On  December  18  Presi- 
dent Taft  requested  Ambassador  Bakmetiev 
to  notify  his  government  that  the  United 
States  had  decided  to  terminate  the  treaty. 
On  December  19  the  Senate  unanimously  rati - 
lied  the  President's  action,  embodied  in  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge,  and 
the  next  day  the  House  also  concurred. 
Ofificiajly  the  Russian  Government  made  no 
(■(jmjilaint.  The  press  of  the  empire,  how- 
i'\er,  m  once  became  very  bitter  in  its  com- 
ments, agreeing  that,  even  if  a  new  treaty 
were  concluded,  no  concessions  would  be 
made  on  the  question  of  admitting  Hebrews 
holding  American  passports.  On  December 
2S  a  Nationalist  member  introduced  in  the 
iJuma  a  bill  (i)  providing  for  the  absolute 
itnd  complete  exclusion  from  Russia  of  all 
American  citizens  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
(2)  increasing  by  100  per  cent,  the  customs 
duties  on  imports  from  the  United  States. 
This  increase  is  to  apply  to  all  American 
priHlutis,  unless  the  regular  Russian  rate  is 
I1.-S  than  the  American  duty  on  this  product 
fruni  Russia.    In  that  case  a  duty  equal  to 

'     \merican  rate  is  to  be  collected. 


PoMsorEi  imd  "^^  Wording  of  the  bill  refers  to 
tht  Kuttian  "those  nations  which  do  not  enjoy 
Eitetiim  jjj^  most-favored  nation  clause 
of  Russia's  treaties  of  commerce."  A  decla- 
ration accompanying  the  bill,  drawn  up  by 
Alexander  Gutchkov,  the  famous  Octobnst 
leader  and  former  president  of  the  Duma, 
reviews  the  Jewish-American  passport  situ- 
ation from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  and 
openly  shows  that  the  proposed  legislation 
is  aimed  principally  at  the  United  States. 
The  bill  would  become  operative  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  igi2.  Russia,  like  ourselves,  wiU 
hold  a  national  election  this  year.  Of  course, 
normally  the  Duma  does  not  make  foreign 
policy.  It  does  not  even  have  the  deciding 
voice  in  the  enactment  of  tariffs.  The  pres- 
ent Duma,  however,  is  composed  mainly  of 
the  conservative  "Squirearchy,"  which  has 
more  in  harmony  with  the  policies  of  the 
Czar  than  most  of  bis  own  bureaucracy.  It 
is  certain  that  any  candidates  espousing  the 
Jewish  cause  will  be  defeated.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  to  replace  that  of  1832  will  be  possi- 
ble before  the  Russian  elections. 

Rntia  Inveighing  against  the  Jews  and 
••  puKitMag"  demanding  retaliation  against  the 

'*"'"''  United  States  for  abrogating  the 
treaty  of  1832,  is  one  way  of  distracting 
'he  attention  of  the  Russian  masses  from  the 
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THE  AMPHITHEATRE  DURING  THE  CROWNING   OF  EMPEROR  GEORGE   AND    EMPRESS   MARY 

destitution  that  seems  to  be  their  fate.  An-  June  I  pledged  myself  loyally  to  serve  that  body, 
other  is  the  "glorious  forward  policy,  in  de-   "h'^h,   under   the  Constitution,   represented   the 

IS  the  way  the  Jingoistic  iVOToye  Fremra  refers  obtain  the  nation's  constant  moral  support,  en- 

to    the    Muscovite    "punitive    expedition"  abling  me  to  resist  the  open  and  covert  intrigues 

Mainst  Persia.    After  several  bloody  battles  9*  Buccessive  ministries  more  or  less  opposed  to 

at  Tabriz  R»ht  and  E„„U  during  which  the  '.^'^^ITT  i'Z  tTl^T'S.'^!."'^. 

Person    Nationahsts   displayed   unexpected  termination  of  my  services  despite  the  efforts  of 

soldierlike   qualities,   the   Russian   invading  Deputies  urging  me  to  reject  the  same  on  grounds 

force  bore  down  all  resistance,  not  only  that  °f  illegality.    The  record  proves  that  no  step  was 

i„  He  field,  but  also  in  the  Majlis  o,  Parila-  S'SX"™^™"  S"  Sh  1™^^  &- 

ment.     On  December  20  the  Majlis  agreed  fully  to  serve. 
to  the  Russian  ultimatum  of  November  29, 

demanding  the  dismissal  of  W.  Morgan  Both  Russia  and  Britain  have 
Shuster,  the  American  Treasurer- Gen  era!,  /.,™,a»  more  than  once  ofRcially  dis- 
someof  whose  acts,  though  of  undoubted  ben-  '""""""•'""  claimed  any  intention  to  seize 
efit  to  Persia,  afforded  Russia  the  pretext  for  Persian  territory.  Both,  however,  decline  to 
active  intervention  in  Persian  affairs.  In  admit  that  Persia  is  independent.  "A  king- 
leaving  Teheran,  on  January  1 1,  to  return  to  dom  which  is  divided  into  two  spheres  of  for- 
this  country,  Mr.  Shuster  gave  out  the  fol-  eigninfluence,"saysastatement  inoneof  the 
lowing  statement  to  the  press:  semi-official  Russian  journals,  "whose  right 

_  •■  ■       ,  ...  to  build  railways  was  for  years  suspended, 

rrom  a  condition  of  comparative  order  and  se-  ,      i_         c  j  r       ■_     _    i-   '  ■  ' 

curity.  which  prevailed  up  to  last  October.  Persia  3"^  whose  finances  and  foreign  policy  are  m 

has  now  been  thrown  by  the  powers'  actions  into  the  hands  of  two  guardian  empires,  can  be 

compleie  anarchy  and  disaster.    The  British  Lib-  said  to  be  independent  only  by  a  courteous 

«al  Government's  official  pronouncement  against  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term."    This 

the  rersian  Lonstitution,  which  five  years  aao  the  .  1      i_.  ,  i.  ■    ■!_        ic  ,_         1 

lame  government  strongly  encoutag^.  has  filled  »S  no  doubt  true.     It  IS  the  selfish  and  unpro- 

the  hearts  of  the  most  devoted  Persians  with  de-  voked  encroachments   of    the    great    Euro- 

(pair.    Without  future  hope,  the  Nationalist  ele-  pean  powers  upon  a  weak  nation  endeavoring 

jnents  resign  the  control  of  the  country's  fate  to  to  regenerate  itself,  however,  that  have  justi- 

?SS^:,hVfoS|nn'c™ii;™"'wh™';i;i  «ed  the  condemnation  of  the  worid     Russia 

Uajjif  gtanted    me   extraordinary    powers    Ust  asserts  that  Persia  is  to  blame  for  the  disor- 
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ders  and  the  fighting  that  have  taken  place,  the  vast  northern  province  of  Mongolia,  and 

Persia,  being  too  weak  to  prove  that  she  is  the  Russian  demand  that  China  either  reas- 

right,    must    of    course    be    in    the    wrong,  sert    her    authority    at    once    or    recognize 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  complete  submis-  Mongolian  independence.     Such   independ- 

sion  of  the  Persian  Government  to  Russia's  ence  the  Muscovite  government  graciously 

demands,  no  Russian  troops  have  been  with-  agreed  to  "protect." 
drawn  from  Persian  territory. 

Mofmrcha  Whether  under  a  constituttonaJ 
•■PrnUtnt-  ^^^  Unanimous  election,  at  Nan-  or  monarchy  or  a  republican  form  of 
of  king,  on  December  29,  by  the  "•""*"<"  government,  the  Chinese  people 
China  Provisional  Assembly,  represent-  are  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
ingtherevoltedChineseprovinces,  of  Dr.  Sun  selves  and  developing  in  the  arts  and  methods 
Yat-sen  to  be  "President  of  the  Provisional  of  ci^-ilization  and  progress.  The  events  of 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  past  half  year  have  abundantly  proven 
China"  was  a  most  im|X)rtant  and  dramatic  this.  Even  if — as  now  seems  fairly  likely- 
event  ill  the  history  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  empire  should  be  divided,  a  monarchy, 
The  departure  of  the  imperial  family  from  under  constitutional  limitations,  remaining 
Peking,  reported  last  month,  and  the  agree-  in  the  north,  and  a  republic  arising  in  the 
ment  wrung  from  the  Manchu  princes  by  the  south,  the  country  would  still  remain  Chinese 
Premier,  Yuan  Shih-kai,  to  submit  to  the  vote  and  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  In  some 
of  a  national  convention  properly  chosen  the  modern  way,  would  rule  the  nation's  des- 
question  of  China's  future  form  of  govcin-  tinles.  Yuan  Shih-kai, it  is  true,  is  a  partisan 
ment,  were  also  of  deep  significance.  Of  oftheoldr^gime,provideditis  madetomoder- 
even  more  serious  import,  however,  was  the  nize  itself  in  a  measure.  Yuan,  as  the  last 
breaking  away  from  its  Chinese  allegiance  of  hope  of  the  Manchu,  the  sole  surviving  prop 
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of  the  old  order,  is  sketched 
vividly  and  sympathecically, 
yet  unsparingly,  on  another 
page  this  month.  With  all 
his  faults,  Yuan  is  a  patriotic 
Chinese.  Dr.  Sun,  who  was 
formally  installed  as  Pro- 
\ndonal  President  on  January 
I,  is  a  modern  progressive 
man  of  unusual  ability.  If 
his  election  is  confirmed  as 
permanent  President  he  an- 
noimces  that  many  reforms 
will  be  introduced  at  once, 
including  the  use  of  the 
western  alphabet,  the  Gre- 
gorian calendar  and  the  met- 
ric system.  Any  form  of 
government  under  men  of 
this  character  would  mean 
China  for  the  Chinese  with 
the  most  modem,  progress- 
ive administration. 

jiifuta  The  action  of  Rus- 
■Mrf  sia  In  forcing  the 
*"""''"  situation  in  Mon- 
golia has  already  resulted  in 
her  assumption  of  a  virtual 
protectorate  over  that  vast 
region, — almost  equal  in  size 
to  China  proper,-^and  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  the 
absorption  by  the  Eiu^pean 
powers  of  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  China.  For  many 
years,  thanks  to  the  Musco-  , 
vite  methods  of  "benevolent 
assimilation,"  Mongolia  has 
been  more  Russian  than 
Chinese.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  one  of  the  first 
advantages  to  Russia  from  any  unrest  in  traders  in  Mongolia  and  to  permit  the  estab- 
China  would  be  in  the  control  of  Mongolia,  lishment  of  Russian  garrisons  in  the  chief 
Not  only  is  this  province  Siberia's  next-  towns  of  Mongolia  for  the  "protection  of  the 
door  neighbor,  but  it  is  over  this  ever-  consulates."  Reports  last  month,  from  the 
faithful  Buddhist  stronghold  of  the  north  reliable  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
that  Russia  has  been  planning  for  years  to  at  Peking,  stated  that  "both  Mongolia  and 
construct  a  railroad  connecting  the  Trans-  Turkestan  have  passed  under  Russian  influ- 
Slberian  system  with  Peking,  thus  bringing  ence  and  will  practically  become  Russian 
Europe  by  three  or  four  days  nearer  to  protectorates.  Russia  will  at  any  time  be  able 
the  Chinese  capital  than  it  is  at  present,  to  annex  them."  Meanwhile,  Yuan  Shih-kai 
Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkestan  has  been  openly  charges  that  it  is  British  financial 
honeycombed  by  Russian  "influences"  and  interests  that  are  preventing  a  settlement  in 
"interests"  ever  since  Western,  or  Russian,  China,  and  British  Indian  regiments,  ostensi- 
Turkestan  passed  under  the  scepter  of  the  b!y  to  punish  the  rebellious  Abors,  and  to 
Bear.  Last  summer  Russian  troops  seized  "see  that  no  untoward  circumstances  attend 
the  Ili  valley  in  Chinese  Turkestan  and  forced  the  succession  in  Nepal,"  are  advancing  into 
China  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Russian   the  territory  of  Tibet. 
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A   CHINESE    RRBEL   GUN    ON    THE    FIBJNO    UNE 

,^j  It  has  been  due  in  very  large 
wwnijD     measure  to  the  Chinese  students 

"  educated  in  American  and  British 
institutions  of  learning  that  the  spirit  of  the 
-  Occident  has  permeated  old  China,  and  so 
largely  contributed  to  bring  about  the  present 
revolution.  We  have  received  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  from  a  clear-headed  Chinese 
student  at  one  of  our  largest  American  uni- 
versities. He  maintains  that  the  primary 
causes  of  the  movement  have  been  the  same 
as  those  responsible  for  every  revolution 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  West :  "  the  fail- 
ure of  government  to  fulfill  certain  duties 
and  to  grant  certain  liberties  deemed  by  the 
masses  to  be  necessary  to  their  happiness;  the 
corruption  and  abuses  of  the  courts;  or  a 
change  in  the  method  of  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  people."  He  indicts  the  Manchu 
Government  on  the  first  three  counts,  and 
insists  that  the  Chinese  people  have  radi- 
cally changed  their  method  of  thinking  during 
the  past  decade.  The  Manchu  rulers  not 
only  "realize  the  inadequacy  of  their  own 
civilization,  but  they  know  that  it  is  not  a 
good  policy  to  enlighten  the  people."  Schools 
have  been  ordered  established  in  a  series  of 
Imperial  edicts,  it  is  true;  "but  paper  is 
cheap,  and  so  is  ink."  Schoolhouses  there 
are  in  China,  but  they  are  empty  because 
there  are  no  properly  trained  teachers  and 
administrators  to  make  use  of  them. 

Railway  and  telegraph  lines, — external  and 
materializod  symbols  only,  but  mistaken  by  the 
rulers  for  the  essence  of  Western  civilization, — now 
traverse  the  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
but  they  were  not  primarily  for  purposes  of  en- 
lightening and  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
masses,  only  rather  to  enable  the  central  govern- 
ment to  be  more  absolute,  more  despotic,  and  its 
power  more  concentrated  at  Pekin,  in  order  the 


more  eBectively  to  oppress  and 
oppose  the  interests  of  the 
people  aver  which  it  rules. 

The  present  revolution, 
concludes  this  Oriental  stu- 
dent, is  the  Chinese  version 
of  the  Western  doctrine  of 
liberty  and  equality. 

„^        An  official  note 
jrouti—  of  from  Russia  to 
"'  *"      Turkey  warning 
the  Ottoman    Government 
that     "internal     develop- 
ments, of  which  the  powers 
are  cognizant,  particularly 
in     Albania,"     make     it 
AT  HANKOW  "highly    advisable"    that 

Turkey  come  to  some 
speedy  agreement  with  Italy,  came  at  almost 
the  same  time  as  an  official  communication 
from  the  British  Government  admonishing  the 
Porte  that  "if  present  conditions  continue  in 
Macedonia,  the  intervention  of  the  powers, 
suspended  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Turkish  constitution,  is  likely  to  be 
resumed,"  Almost  immediately  after  the 
receprion  of  these  notes  at  Constantinople, 
the  cabinet  of  Said  Fasha  fell.  On  another 
page  of  this  issue  we  present  a  summary  of  the 
views  of  the  Turkish  press  on  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  aged  Said  "Kutshuk"  and  his 
ministry,  which  shows  that  the  foreign  prob- 
lems of  Turkey  are  far  more  complicated  than 
the  conffict  with  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the  war 
in  Tripoli  goes  on.  The  Italians  may  be  said 
to  be  "victorious"  within  the  range  of  their 
guns  on  land  and  sea.  The  greater  portion 
of  their  taskstill  remains  to  beaccomplished — 
the  complete  conquest  of  the  hinteriand, 
which,  in  the  face  of  such  brave  and  deter- 
mined antagonists  as  the  Turks  and  Arabs, 
may  take  years.  The  powers  have  already 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  both  combat- 
ants to  arrange  a  settlement,  Turkey,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  ready  to  accept,  not  even  for 
an  indemnity;  what  Italy  insists  is  her  irreduc- 
ible minimum — the  cession  of  Tripoli, 

j^^  The  fame  of  August  Strindberg 
atriitdtHrt  has  been  slow  in  reaching  this 
crtwat/w  country,  though  in  Europe  he  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  writers,  a  dramatist  of  rarely  surpassed 
talent,  and,  since  the  death  of  Ibsen  and 
BjQmson,  the  foremost  living  poet  of  the 
Scandina\'ian  North.  He  has  just,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  celebrated  his  sixty-third  anniversary 
— the  one  that  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  of  the 
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andeDt  Greeks,  represents  nature's  borderline 
between  manhood  and  old  age.  Hts  admir- 
ing countrymen  made  a  national  event  of  the 
occasion,  presenting  him  with  a  fund  raised 
by  national  subscription  and  meant  to  secure 
his  declining  years  against  money  cares.  At 
the  same  time  plans  were  completed  for  an  au- 
thoritative edition  of  his  works  in  more  than 


(Whose  silly-third  birthday.  Jiniury  21,  whs  made  the 
occasion  of  a  national  celebration  in  Sweden,  and  observed 
with  enChusaim  by  th?  Swede*  in  the  United  States) 

fifty  volumes,  for  the  rights  of  which  he  is 
to  receive  200,000  kroner,  or  about  $55,000. 
A  similar  edition  in  German  is  already  well 
under  way.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean  the  day 
was  generally  observed  in  places  with  large 
populations  of  Swedish  descent,  and  espe- 
ciaJly  at  Chicago,  where  a  splendid  perform- 
ance of  St  rind  berg's  greatest  historical  drama, 
"Gustavus  Vasa,"  was  given.  In  all,  Strind- 
berg  has  so  far  produced  fifty-five  dramatic 
works,  besides  a  large  number  of  novels,  short 
story  collections,  autobiographical  works, 
literary  and  philosophical  essays,  historical 
and  scientific  studies,  and  so  forth.    And  the 

^^   _^^  ___  ^^^  _^^^  _  ___^_^_  ^^_  ^  _^  ^^^^^  end  is  not  yet.    Among  the  Swedes  of  this 

levoiuticn  tliaV  owrth^  AbdIi"HBinid."H'e  iT'omTo  Country,  his  great  historical  work,  "The 
E^^;^i'^,ri^''^'ti^J^iK"thrTL"i^'l^  ^n«  Swedish  People,"  is  more  read  than  any  other 
the  it^iiu  invaden)  book  except  the  Bible. 


ESVni   BEV,   ONE   OF   TURKEY'S   MOST  TRUSTED 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


1  December  i6,  igii,  to  January  16,  igu) 


with  departmental  and  financial  affairs  is  read  in 
both  branches. 

January  3. — ^Both  branches  reassemble  after  the 
holiday  recess. 

January  4. — The  Senate  licgins  discussion  of  the 
arbitration  treaties  with  (ireat  Britain  and  France, 
Mr.  Rayner  (Dem.,  Md,)  speaking  in  (avor  of 
them  aiid   Mr.   Hitchcock   (Uem.,   Neb.)  against 

January  8. — In  the  Senate,  the  proposed  chil- 
dren's bureau  is  discussed.  .  .  .  The  House  consid- 
ers District  of  Columbia  legislation. 

January  q. — The  report  of  the  National  Mone- 

■"  ■    ■       ■    —  ceived  in  both  branches  and 

i. ...  In  the  House.  Mr.  Hill 

s  the  Democratic  record  at 


tary  Commission  is 
referred  tocomn  '  ' 
(Rep.,  Conn.)  r 
the  special  session. 

January  11. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio)   introduces   a   bill   embodying   the   recom- 


mcndatii 


IS  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 
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<Ab  noted  in  this  magaane  last  month,  the  votenof  An- 
xonft,  at  an  election  in  Dtcember.  chose  by  advisory  vote  two 
Unittd  States  Senators,  whom  the  memben  of  the  Leglala- 
ture  were  pledged  to  lend  la  Wnshingtoo,  One  ol  these  Sen- 
ators-elect, the  Hon.  Henry  P.  Aihurst.  is  a  o«Cive  of  Nevada. 
and  has  lived  in  Aiiiona  all  hii  adult  U(e.  A  cowboy  and 
deputy  sheriiT  before  he  became  of  age.  he  early  began  the 
study  of  law,  was  elected  to  the  Tetiilorial  Legislature,  and 
■t  the  age  of  twenty -four  woB  selected  ai  Speater  of  the  Home. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN   CONGRESS 

December     16.— The    House    passes,    without 

amendment,  the  Urgency  Deficiency  bill  ({2,270,- 

Decembcr  18. — The  Senate  is  informed  by  the 
President  that  he  has  denounced  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia. 

December  19, — In  the  Senate,  the  action  of 
President  Taft  in  denouncing  the  Russian  treaty 
is  ratified  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

December  20.— President  Taft's  message  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  wool 
schedule  is  received  and  read  in  both  branches.  .  .  . 
The  House  adopts  the  Senate  resolution  approving 
the  President's  action  in  denouncing  the  Russian 

December  21. — The  President's  message  dealing 


January  16. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  chang' 
ing  the  date  of  inauguration  from  March  4  to  the 
last  Thursday  in  April  is  favorably  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 
POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

December  21. — Steps  are  taken  by  certain  Ne- 
braska voters  to  have  the  name  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt placed  on  the  ballot  to  be  used  in  the  State 
Presidential  primary. 

December  22. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  revises  its  rules  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
litigation. 

December  27.— Senator  La  FoUette,  speaking  at 
Cleveland  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  enunciates  the 
principles  of  Progressive  Republicanism. 

December  28. — Senator  La  Follctte  addresses 
large  audiences  at  Toledo  and  Newark,  Ohio. 

January  2. — Certain  Progressive  Democrats  in 
Ohio  form  a  league  to  tight  the  Presidential  candi- 
dacy of  Governor  Harmon. 

January  5. — President  Taft  appoints  Dr.  Ru- 
pert Blue  as  Surgeon -General  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

January  6, — President  Taft  signs  the  proclama- 
tion admitting  New  Mexico  as  the  forty-seventh 
State  of  the  Union. 

January  8. — The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee meets  at  Washington;  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan 
(a  ilelegate  by  proxy)  and  his  supporters  are  de- 
feated on  two  roll-calls.  .  .  .  The  National  Mone- 
tary Commission,  after  four  years  of  investiga- 
tion, recommends  extensive  changes  in  the  finan- 
cial system,  including  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional reserve  association. 

January  9. — The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee decides  to  hold  the  national  convention  at 
Baltimore  on  June  25:  a  resolution  is  adopted  per- 
mitting of  direct  primaries  whcreverj^feasible  and 
legal.  .  .  .  Geoi^e  A.  Neeley  (Dem.)  is  elected  to 
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Congress  from  the  Seventh  Kansas  District,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Representative  Madison  (Rep.)' 
.  .  .  Ttw  Wiscoosin  Supreme  Court  upbolds  the 
coastitutioDaUty  af  the  income  tax  law  passed  by 
the  last  legislature.  .  .  .  Certain  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

January  10, — The  Kentucky  Legislature  elects 
OIlie  M.  James  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  "Hiomas  H.  Paynter  (Dem.),  whose  term 
eipiics  in  1913.  .  .  .  Andrew  Carnegie  testifies  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  investigating  the  Steel 
Trust. 

January  1 1. — Robert  Bacon  resigns  as  American 
ambassador  to  France. 

January  15.^ — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  constitutionality   of   the   Employers' 

Liability    law W.  C.    McDonald    (Dem.)    is 

inaugurated  as  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

December  16. — The  British  Parliament  is  pro- 
rogued  until  February  14.  .  . .  The  durbar  at 
Delhi.  India,  comes  to  an  end,  and  King  George 
■tarts  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  Nepal. 

December  19. — German  budget  figures  show  an 
advance  of  514,500,000,  mostly  due  to  increased 
army  expenditures.  ...  A  plot  to  assassinate  Presi- 
dent Madero  of  Mexico  is  discovered. 

December  ao. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
lies  ratifies,  by  vote  of  393  to  36,  the  agreement 
with  Germany  concerning  Morocco. 

December  11. — A  loan  by  New  York  bankers  to 
Nicaragua  makes  possible  the  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency system  and  the  establishment  oE  a  $5,000,000 
bank. 

December  22. — The  members  of  the  Australian 
coal  trust  are  fined  $2500  each  for  maintaining 
high  prices. 

December  25, — The  Persian  cabinet  notifies  W. 
Morgan  Shuster  of  his  dismissal  from  the  office  of 
Treasurer-General;  martial  law  is  declared  in  the 
capital  to  prevent  popular  protest. 

December  27. — A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Rus- 
sian Duma,  providing  total  exclusion  of  American 

December  29. — General  Pedro  Montero  is  pro- 
claimed President  of  Ecuador  by  the  army. 

December  30. — The  Turkish  cabinet  resigns.  .  .  . 
The  French  Parliament  modifies  the  privileges  of 
the  Bank  of  France. 

December  31. — King  (George's  list  of  New  Year's 
honors  includes  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Borden, 
Canadian  IVemier,  as  a  Privy  Councillor  and  the 


(Who  I 


pany) 


e  Prudfatiai 


passes  into  the  hands  of  the  govt 

January  i. — Daniel  Howard  is  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  republic  of  Liberia.  .  .  .  Several  of 
the  interior  provinces  of  Ecuador  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  Presidencry  of  General  Montero. 

January  3. — Judge  Juan  M.  Menocal  is  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Justice  in  the  Cuban  cabinet. 

January  3. — Said  Pasha  forms  a  new  cabinet  at 
Constantmople  and  promises  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  modifying  the  Turkish  constitution. 

January  4. — The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Portugal  proclaim  their  independence  of  the  gov- 
ernment; the  Minbter  of  Justice  threatens  to 
expel  them. 


January  6.— A  statement  of  British  export  trade 
for  1911  shows  a  total  of  £454,282,463;  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  ^^680,559, 175. 

January  J. — Elections  in  lc»  of  the  French 
Senate  districts  result  in  no  important  change.  .  .  . 
The  Italian  treasury  shows  a  surplus  For  191 1  of 
{7,000,000,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  of  Sioo,- 
000,000.  .  .  .  The  completion  of  a  new  "naval  war 
staff"  is  announced  at  London. 

January  8.^ A  conflict  is  reported  between 
forces  representing  the  new  government  in  Ecuador 
and  the  opposition. 

January  9. — Justin  de  Selves  resigns  as  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Henri  Brisson  is  re- 
elected president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  .  .  . 
The  Norwegian  cabinet  proposes  a  large  appro- 

firiation  for  naval  purposes  in  anticipation  of  a 
uture  conflict  among  European  powers. 

January  10. — The  French  cabinet  under  Premier 
Caillaux  resigns  after  vain  attempts  at  reoi^aniza- 

January  11. — W.  Moi^an  Shuster,  the  deposed 
American  Treasurer-General,  leaves  Teheran  10 
return  to  the  United  States. 

January  12.— The  nsults  of  the  first  day's  bal- 
loting in  the  German  Reichstag  elections  show  a 

net  gain  for  the  Socialists  of  twenty-six  seats 

The  American  colleagues  of  W.  Morgan  Shuster 
decline  to  serve  under  the  new  Belgian  Treasurer- 
Gcncral  of  Persia. 

Januarj;  13. — Raymond  Poincarc  accepts  the 
premiership  of  France.  .  .  A  second  conflict  Im-- 
twecn  the  opposing  parties  in  Ecuador  i:i  reponeit. 
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.  .  .  The  Turkish  Chnmbcr  of  Deputies  rejecls  the 
government's  constitutional  amendment  measure. 

January  14. — Senor  Canalejas  resigns  the  pre- 
niierehip  of  Spain  but  is  urged  by  the  King  to 
reconsider. . . .  Premier  Poincar^  completes  the 
formation  of  a  cabinet  in  France.  .  .  .  The  Persian 
i!abinet  sends  a  conciliatory  message  to  F.  E. 
Cairns,  Mr.  Shuster's  temporary  successor. 

January  16. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  vole  of  440  to  6,  expresses  confidence  in  the 
new  Poincare  ministry.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Sweden, 
in  an  address  to  the  Riksdag,  promises  a  bill  insur- 
ing full  political  rights  to  women. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

December  16. — The  Russian  .\mbassador  at 
Washineion  protests  against  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  of  1832  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  pend- 
ing resolution  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

December  18. — The  commercial  treaty  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  is  denounced  by 
President  Taft. 

December  30. — Russia  intimates  to  tha  United 
States  its  willin^ess  to  negotiate  a  new  commer- 
cial treaty. . . .  The  Franco-German  agreement 
over  Morocco  is  ratified  by  the  French  Senate. 

December  ai. — Serious  fighting  is  reported  be- 
tween natives  and  the  Russian  troops  in  Persia. 

Deceml>er  32. — Persia  notifies  Russia  that  she 
accepts  the  ultimatum  concerning  the  employ- 
inenC  of  foreign  officials  and  Mr.  Shuster  in  jrar- 
ticular.  .  .  .  .\  bill  is  introduced  in  the  Russian 
Duma  which  would  cause  a  tariff  war  with  the 
United  States. 

December  23. — It  is  announced  a  P 

burg  that  Russia  is  according  better  m 

Cierman  Jews,  following  a  protest. 

Dc'cembcr  25. — It  is  reported  tha     m  h  n 

500  Persians  have  been  executed  by    h     R 
troops  at  Resht. 

December  28. — ^Russia  forces  Ch  dm 

that  it  cannot  exereiac  control  over  Mongolia  and 
Eastern  Turkestan  .which  have  declared  iheir  inde- 
pendence; the  action  is  believed  to  presage  annex- 
iition  of  the  provinces  by  Ri 


December  2<^. — Russian  troops  occtapy  the  city 
of  Tabriz,  Persia,  after  a  nine-days'  siege. 

December  31. — Great  Britain  sends  troops  and 
a   warship  into   Persian   territory   to   protect    its 

January  3. — The  fourth  Central  American  Con- 
ference begins  its  sessions  at  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

January  6. — Four  Persian  Nationalists  arc 
hanged  at  Tabriz. 

January  8.^Rus5ia  demands  that  all  Chinese 
be  withdrawn  from  the  seceded  portion  of  Mon- 
golia, and  expresses  a  desire  to  assist  in  the  internal 
administration  of  China. 

January  9. — ^Russian  troops  begin  to  clear  Mon- 
golia of  wandering  bands  of  Chinese.  .  .  .  President 
Taft  announces  that  wood-pulp  and  paper  will  not 
be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  Umted  States, 
except  from  Canada,  until  the  OToper  courts  have 
passed  upon  the  claims  raised  by  other  countries 
under  the   favored -nation   clauses   of   their   trea- 

Janoary  10. — Russia  informs  China  of  its  will- 
ingness to  arbitrate  the  Mongolian  question. 


negotiating  a  loan  in  China. 
.  January  15. — The  United  States  cruiser  Mary- 
land is  oraered  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  to  protect 
American  interests. 

January  16.— The  United  States  warns  Cuba 
that  intervention  may  again  be  necessary  if  the 
military  continue  to  Interfere  in  political  affairs. 

WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY 

December  23. — A  Turkish  hospital  ship,  alleged 
be  a  transcKirt,  is  seiTcd  by  an  Italian  cruiser  in 
he  Red  Sea. 
December  29. — The  Turkish  forces  are  reported 
have  gained  a  victory  over  the  Italians  after 
enty-four  hours'  lighting,  near  Tripoli. 
DecemlHT  30.— A  British  cruiser  is  sent  to  east- 
ern Mediterranean  waters  to  assure  the  neutrality 
of  Egypt. 

January  7. — The  first  important  naval  engage- 
■  of  the.war  occurs  in  the  Red  Sea  and  results 
in  the  sinking  of  seven  Turk- 
ish gunboats  Dy  a  squadron  of 
Italian   cruisers. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA 
December  18. — Representa- 
tives of  the  government  and 
the  revolutionists  meet  in  a 
peace  conference  at  Shanghai 
,  .  .  .  Gen.Tuan-Fang,aformer 
viceroy  of  Shan-si  province,  is 
murdered  by  one  of  his  soldiers. 
Dcre  ml)cr  20.— ^Ta  n  g  Shao-y  i, 
the  government's  representa- 
tive at  the  peace  conference, 
states  that  in  his  opinion  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  will 
alone  satisfy  the  revolutionists. 
December  21. — Yuan  Shih- 
kai,  the  Premier,  declares  him- 
self unalterably  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  a  republic. 

December  2S. — Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
scn,  the  revolutionary  leader, 
arrives  at  Shanghai. 
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December  28. — Dr.  Sun  Yat-seo  ia  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  republic,  at  Nanking.  .  .  .  The 
throne  assents  to  the  call  o(  a  national  convention 
to  decide  the  future  form  of  government. 

December  29. — The  peace  conference  at  Shang- 
hai decides  that  a  national  convention  shall  de- 
termine the  form  of  government,  and  orders  thai 
in  the  meantime  no  foreign  loan  shall  be  arranged. 

I>ecember  3i,^The  revolutionists  violate  the 
armistice  and  attack  Hankow. 

January  2. — Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  inaugurated  at 
Nanking  as  provisional  president  of  the  new 
republic.  ...  It  is  reported  that  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager has  contributed  nearly  ^2,000,000  to  fight 
the  revolutionists. 

January  4.— Yuan  Shih-kai,  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent  Sun,    practically   reopens   the   peace    ncgo- 

January  6.— The  protection  of  the  Chinese  Rail- 
road from  Peking  to  the  sea  (100  miles)  is  under- 
taken by  the  powers. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

December  16. — Mexico  City  is  shaken  by  a 
severe  earthquake.  ...  A  bucket-shop  in  London, 
said  to  enjoy  an  income  of  Sioo.ooo  a  year,  is 
raided  by  the  police. 

December  18. ^Receivers  are  appointed  for  the 
Wabash  Railroad. 

December  23. — The  Weavers'  Trade  Union,  of 
Great  Britain,  decides  to  support  (he  threatened 
strike  of  the  mill  operatives  in  Lancashire.  ...  A 
severe  and  prolonged  earth  shock  occurs  in 
Nicaragua. 

December  25. — A  conditional  gift  of  $500,000  to 
the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (Nashville)  will 
mark  the  dissolution  of  the  Peabody  Education 

December  27. — The  strike  of  cotton-mill  cm- 
pkiyeea  in  Lancashire,  which  had  been  threatened, 
IS  actually  declared. 

December  28. — Following  the  lead  of  the  West- 
em  Onion,  two  other  transatlantic  cable  com- 
panies announce  important  reductions  in  tolls. 

December  \o. — The  Lancashire  cotton  mills  go 
on  half  time,  increasing  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed to  250,000.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Railways 
Company,  to  take  over  the  properties  of  (he 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  system,  is  organized 
with  Theodore  P.  Shonts  as  president. 

January  5. — A  basis  of  agreemuit  is  believed  to 
have  been  reached  between  the  representatives  of 
the  cotton-mill  strikers  and  the  employers. 

January  8. — William  J.  Bryan  and  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  aie  the  principal  speakers  at  a 
Jackson  Day  dinner  at  Washington. 

January  Q. — Fire  destroys  the  building  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  covering  an 
entire  block  in  New  York  City,  and  causes  the 
death  of  Battalion  Chief  Walsh  and  five  other 
persons. 

January  10-13. — A  wave  of  severe  cold  weather 
covers  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; at  Cook.  Minn.,  the  thermometers  burst  at 
56  degrees  below  lero;  New  York  C'!ty  records  a 
temperature  of  3  degrees  below  zero  for  the  first 
time  in  eight  years. 


January  11. — The  Russian  steamer  Rust  foun- 
ders in  the  Black  Sea  with  172  persons  on  board. 
.  .  .  Following  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  directors  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  take 
steps  to  separate  the  coal  business  from  railroad 

January  12. — A  wage  reduction  necessitated  by 
the  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  for  women  in 
Massachusetts  results  in  a  strike  among  the  opera- 
tives in  the  cotton  mills  and  factories  of  Lawrence. 

January  13. — The  price  of  coal  in  England  is  ad- 
vanced because  of  the  threatened  strike  of  the 
miners,  ...  A  new  world's  speed  record  for  aero- 
planes (88  miles  in  one  hour)  is  made  by  Jules 
Vedrines  at  Pau,  France. 

January  i5.^Fire  destroys  more  than  5000 
buildings  in  Osaka,  Japan,  rendering  30,000  per- 
sons homeless. 

OBITUARY 

December  16. — Rt.  Rev.  John  Mills  Kendrick, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  75. 

December  17. — J.  Pcrcival  Pollard,  a  prominent 
author  and  ptayright,  42. 

December  18. — Edouard  Bornet,  a  noted  French 
botanist,  83. 

December  19. — John  Bigelow,  the  venerable 
author,  diplomat  and  lawyer,  94  (see  frontispiece). 
.  .  .  Jonkeer  P,  J.  van  Swinderen,  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  of  State  of  the  Netherlands. 

December  21 — Martha  S.  Baker,  of  Chicago,  a 
celebrated  miniature  painter. ...  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Janvrin,  a  noted  New  York  gynecologist,  72.  .  .  . 
Prof.  Odilon-Marc  Lannclongue,  the  distinguished 
French  suc^con,  71.  .  .  .  Benjamin  F.  Jonas,  a 
former  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  76. 

December  22. — Emilio  Estrada,  President  of 
Ecuador,  64.  .  .  .  Rodolphe  Radau,  the  French 
astronomer,  77.  .  .  .  Wright  Lorimer,  the  actor,  37. 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Harriet  Hanson  Robinson,  formerly  a 
well-known  author  and  member  of  women's 
clubs,  86. 

December  23. — Carl  Hoschna.  composer  of  comic 
operas.  35. 

December  24,— Rev.  P.  R.  Law,  editor  of  the 
Presbytrrian  Standard  and  a  prominent  Southern 
clergyman,  77. 

December  25, — Lee  L.  Tabor,  a  prominent  ^love 
manufacturer  of  Milwaukee,  43.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Char- 
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lotw  Coles  Jenkins,  of  New  York,  noted  for  her  January    5. — Gen.   Francis   Tillon    Nicbolb,    a 

work  as  a  physician  among  the  poor,  S3.  former  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  afterward  Chief 

December     26.— Brig;-Gen.     Charles     Libbens  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  77-  •  ■  -  Cap- 
Hodges.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  64 Mrs.  Samantha  W"  John  Cussons,  chief  of  scouts  in  the  Confeder- 

H    Merrifield,  a  noted  labor-union  advocate  and    ate  army Rev.  John  T.  Gracey,   Rochester, 

Soctalist,  77.  J^-.  » ■■  *  well-known   Methodist  derKyman  and 

December  28. — Alexander  Shaler,  Brevet  Major-  *'"  ^^' 

General  of  VolunCeera  in  the  Civil  War,  84 January  6.— Samuel  Cupples,  the  noted  educa- 

J.  Scott  Clark,  professor  of  English  language  at  "onal  philanthropist  of  St.  Louis,  80. 

Northwestern     University,     57.  .  .  .  Sir     Francis  January  7.^-Captain  Charles  W.  Wilson,  o(  Vir- 

Campbe]],   for   many   years  connected   with   the  ginia,  a  well-known  Confederate  veteran,  73. 

British  Foreign  Office,  59.  January  8.— Richard  T.  Crane,  the  prominent 

December  29. — Prof.   Walter   S.   Fortescue,   a  ironmaster  and  foe  of  higher  education,  80.  .  .  . 


noted  educator  and  publisher  of  text-books,  86.    Or.  Sophia  Jex-Blakc,  a  widely  known  1 
.  -  .  Major  William  Gourlay,  a  prominent  secret    physician   of   Edinburgh,   7a.  .  .  .  Capt.    horatio 
» official  during  the  Civil  War,  71.  McKay,    formerly    commodore    of    the    Cunard 


December  30. — Judge  Elbert  Eli  Farman,  who  Steamship  Line,  76. 

while  consul-general  at  Cairo.  Egypt,  secured  the  January  9.— Capt.  Charles  Bunker  Dahlgren,  a 

obelisk  "Cleopatra's  Needle"  as  a  gift  from  the  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  author  of  many 

Khedive  to  New  York,  80.  .  .  .  Rose  Eytinge,  for-  works  on  naval  warfare,  73. 

aerly  a  prominent  emotional  actress,  76.  January  10.— Justice  Henry  B.  Coman,  of  the 

January    I. — Dr.    Arthur    Vincent    Meigs,     a  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State,  54.  .  .  .  Aureli- 

widdy  known  Philadelphia  physician  and  writer  ano  Beruete,  the  Spanish  painter  and  art  critic 

<m   medical    subjects,    61.       .  Rev.    Edmund   A.  January   12.— Major-Gen.   Sir  John   Frederick 

Hill,  a  noted  abolitionist  and  prohibit lomst,  88.  Maurice,   one   of   the  ablest   of   British   military 

January  2. — Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens,  a  son  of  writers,  71. 

Charie*  IJickenfl,  and  himself  a  noted  lecturer,  66.  January   14.— Rev.  Francis  Barber  Cbetwood, 

January   3. — Rear-Adm.     Robiey     D.     Evans,  of  New  Jersey,  a  well-known  writer  on   religious 

1;,  S.  S.,  retired,  64  {see  pajje  175).  .  .  .  Felix  S.  subjects,  80.  .  .  .  Dr.  William  Nelson  Clarke,  for 

Uahn,  a  noted  German  historian,  poet  and  novel-  nearly  fifty  years  professor  of  theology  at  Colgate 

tkt,  77.  .  .  .  Edith  Crane,  a  well-known  actress,  47,  University,  70. 

January  4. — Col.  Charles  Henry  Morgan,  for-  January    16. — Henry    Labouchere,    the    noted 

iDitrly  Congressman  from  Missouri,  69.  .  .  .  Brig.  British  journalist  and  statesman,  80.  .  .  .  Joseph 

in:a.  Joseph  M.  Califf,  believed  to  have  fired  the  M.  von  Radowiti,  formerly  German  ambassacior 

firM   shot  at  Getlysbui^,  68.  .  .  .  Judge  Seth   M.  to  Turkey  and  to  Spain,  72,  .  .  .   Brig.-Cien.  Wil- 

Tui  ker,  formerly  a  noted  Indian  fighter,  82.  .  .  .  liam  B.  Mason,  retired,  of  the  New  Jersey  National 

^larki  Kapisardi,  the  Italian  poet  and  philosopher.  Guard,  72. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  REAR-ADMIRAL  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS  IN  WASHINGTON  LAST  MOr^TH 


"yow  ake  going  on  a  long,  long  jousney" 

(Tba  irJiit  of  ProgTTsiivciias,  to  the  politic!  of  the  past) 
Prom  the  Plain  Dralrr  {Qeveland) 

npHE  cartoons   this    month    are    mainly  politics  a  rich  field  of  inspiration.     President 

*    political.      Although    the    presidential  Taft  is  pictured  below  as  a  "satisfied  tenant 

year  b  still  young,  candidates  and  parties  of   the  White   House,"  desiring  a   renewal 

are  already  active,  and  the  cartoonists  find  of  his  lease. 


Pmn  the  Rtcord-Hirald  (Chica«o) 
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a  TBE  MBETmc 

Prom  the  ConMiUiim  (Atlinta) 

The  Roosevelt  "boom,"  however  uncertain 
it  may  be  as  to  its  real  strength,  is  certainly 
making  marked  progress  in  the  cartoon  world. 
He  is  pictured  as  being  besieged  with  ques- 
tions as  to  his  probable  candidacy,  and  as 
slaying  rumors  that  persist  in  cropping  up. 
The  two  cartoons  at  the  top  of  the  page  refer 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  criticism  of  the  admin- 
istration pohdes,  and  to  his  expressions 
regarding  the  famous  "Peace   Dinner." 

I  '        =1 


lArr     71)BCES  "      GETTING      . 
''"XIXATION    CHICKEN    AS   ROOSEVELT    C 
From  the  Eaglt  (Brooklyn) 


m  the  ICffW  (Ncn  York) 


CARTOONS  OP  THE  MONTH 


Pcom  the  EtiKiM  Sm  (New  YorlO 
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From  the  CMn  and  Commtrcial  Advatiur  (Ncv  York) 

The  relations  between  the  President,  as  a 
«eker  for  a  renomination,  and  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  as  a  supposed  competitor,  with 
the  added  rivalry  of  Senator  La  FoUette,  form 
the  basis  of  many  of  the  recent  cartoons. 


'«Wy  (New  Yorlc) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTB 


TArr:    "that  cmcKEH 


Prom  the  Nivs-TiiiiiM  (Dulu(b) 

Senator  La  Follette's  trip  through  certain 
Western  States  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  causing  considerable  concern  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Taft,  especially  when  the 
Senator  invaded  the  President's  own  State  of 
Ohio,  "poaching,"  as  it  were,  on  Mr.  Taft's 
preserves.  It  was  even  reported  that  the 
President  would  forthwith  make  another 
trip  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  effect  of  Senator  La  Follette's  speeches. 


^gft^"' 


LI.     HAVE     SOKETHIS-C     : 
K  Liaia  (Cleveland) 


-  LA  follette's  stsongest  cabd — his  Wisconsin   i 

Prom  the  Ttibunt  (Cbicaso) 


;    AWAY    FROM 
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f   FLIGHT? OH,    1 

WItLINC    AVUTOKS! 
Prom  the  Journal  (Minncipalii} 


CRviKvelt'i  "Bii  Slick"  u  tEie  Psululum  and  Taft  a: 

the  victim) 

Prom  the  Poit-DiitalA  (St.  Louis) 


le  Tarifi  Board's  irport  on  the 
rtified  the  ftduction  proposed 
rna  and  vetoed  by  Pmideat 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTB 


THE   KING-EUPEKOR 

(CanuDsiiMntiiie  tha  Delhi  Durbu,  December  ii,  191 1) 

Fian  Pumck  (Loodon) 

On   this  page  Punch  records  the   Delhi 
Durbar;  and  other  cartoons  show  the  Chi- 
nese Republic  as  liberty's  latest  offspring,  the  latest 
Russia's  assimilation  of  Mongolia  and  East-                   ''""  ""  Poit-uispaidt  (st.  Louis) 
em  Turkestan,  and  the  Baroness  von  Suttner,   "Throw  Down  Your  Arms,"aspromisingGer- 
author  of  the  famous  peace  volume  entitled  manyand  Austria  thatthe peace palaceat The 
Hague,  which  is  being  pulled  down  by  their 
warlike  companions,  will  be  built  up  again. 


AuBIkIA  ASD  Gbuakv  (lo  Barones  von  Sultner.  Ihe    WHUSK  TUHN  x: 
pe««  advocate) ;  "Look.  AuntBertha,  thoM  bad  (loys  are         uF    ASH   AT  : 

t^i^^''^v^^m'^i.  children,  we'U  build  it  up  ^i^ '',!!'^,SSrw '^"''l^.vS'r.ll'/J^ 

^^   p.  'A  big  bear  BDbbliNl  two  and  then  there  wer 

From  Dit  UuAtU  {Vienna)  From  Ihe  Iltratd  (Montreal) 
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Russia  has  beeo  prominent  recently  in 
worid  affairs,  owing  to  her  passport  contro- 
versy with  the  United  States  and  her  assimi- 
lating activities  in  both  Persia  and  China. 
The  cartoons  at  the  top  of  this  page  record 
the  abrogation  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Russian  treaty  of  1832,  and  reflect  the  senti- 


Prom  the  Amtritan  (New  York) 

ment  of  civilization  in  general  on  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  atrocities  in  Persia.  Although 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  "  working  agreement " 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to  their 
respective  Persian  policies,  each  nevertheless 
keeps  close  watch  lest  the  other  infringe  on 
its  own  particular  sphere  of  influence. 


i    BETWEEN    FRIENDS 


AN  AMERICAN  APOSTLE  OF   PEACE 

IN  JAPAN 

BY  WILLIAM  T.   ELLIS 

J  DO  not  know  the  Japanese  of  the  phrase,  are  of  world-wide  repute.  This  land  of  fine 
but  my  ears  have  often  heard  it  as  I  have  fighters  would  seem  like  stony  groimd  for  a 
traveled  about  in  the  land  of  the  little  men  peace  propaganda.  None  the  less,  all  close 
with  my  Quaker  friend  Bowles.  "Get  on  to  observers  know  that  a  great  change  has  come 
the  big  one"  is  a  free  translation  of  it.  Gil-  over  the  spirit  of  Japan  within  a  decade, 
bert  Bowles  is  a  big  man  by  any  measure-  There  is  now  a  peace  party  that  is  not  only 
ment,  and  in  inches  I  should  say  he  is  about  respectable  but  powerful  as  well.  The  Japan 
six  feet  two,  which  makes  the  imdersized  Peace  Society  is  a  national  force  to-day,  with 
Japanese  stare.  Perhaps  he  is  the  tallest  many  of  the  best  names  in  the  empire  on  its 
man  in  Japan;  I  dare  say  he  is  the  gentlest,  roll.  The  explanation  is,  primarily,  Gilbert 
Nothing  seems  to  disturb  his  Quaker  poise.  Bowles  and  the  trend  of  the  time.  He  and 
I  was  with  him  in  a  Tokyo  street-car  one  day  his  fellow  Quakers  established  the  society, 
when  a  deft  pickpocket  tried  to  go  through  keeping  well  in  the  background  themselves, 
him.    ''Nomba,  diska?''    ["What's  this?  or, 

"  How  about  it  ?"  to  translate  freely]  he  re-     two  peace  sociETrES  at  work  in  japan 
marked,  scarcely  raising  his  voice,  and  the 

man  held  up  a  pair  of  empty  hands.  He  Then,  after  this  had  become  an  assured 
once  arranged  an  important  peace  meeting  success,  he  laimched  the  American  Peace 
among  the  foreigners  in  Karuizawa,  and  Society  in  Japan,  in  which  may  be  found  the 
put  himself  and  his  carefully  prepared  ad-  foremost  iWerican  business  men  resident  in 
dress  (the  real  message  of  the  occasion)  last  that  land,  as  well  as,  naturally,  the  mission- 
on  the  program.  The  windv  and  wordy  aries.  These  two  organizations  have  done 
men  ahead  of  him  ("guilty!")  took  up  the  more  to  keep  the  peace,  and  promote  a  spirit 
entire  evening;  and  the  audience  never  sus-  of  good  will,  between  Japan  and  America 
pccted  that  he  had  quietly  eliminated  him-  than  all  the  warships  and  honorary  commis- 
self .  If  that  is  not  a  token  of  size  I  know  sions  put  together.  They  have  helped  to 
nothing  about  public  speakers.  hold  Japan  steady  during  the  trying  days  of 

the  war  talk  in  America,  and  what  Japan 

QUAKER  MISSIONARY  AND  PEACE  ^nAmtd  during  this  period  is  Creditable  to  the 

PROPAGANDIST  Self -restraint  of  a  proud  and  confident  people. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  his  creed,  this  In  imsuspected  ways,  these  peace  societies 
missionary — a  model  missionary,  by  the  way,  have  worked  in  both  lands,  to  allay  irritation 
which  is  another  story — ^is  a  valiant  warrior  and  stimulate  mutual  imderstanding.  No 
in  behalf  of  peace.  We  are  too  near  his  work  diplomat  in  Tokyo  has  been  busier  upon 
to  appraise  it  properly,  but  it  may  be  said  international  affairs  than  this  soft-spoken, 
conservatively  that  Gilbert  Bowles,  of  the  apparently  embarrassed  representative  of  the 
Philadelphia  Friends  Mission,  Tokyo,  is  the  Society  of  William  Penn.  He  knows  the  way 
greatest  single  factor  making  for  the  spirit  of  to  editorial  offices;  and,  what  is  far  more  diffi- 
intemational  peace  in  all  Japan  to-day.  Only  cult,  he  knows  how  to  avoid  becoming  a  bore. 
those  who  are  close  to  the  facts  realize  the  Behind  many  of  the  functions  in  which  Amer- 
potent  force  he  has  been  in  affecting  Japanese  ican  visitors  to  Japan  figure  is  his  soft- 
opinion  ;  for  he  is  a  truly  modest  man,  with  stepping  activity.  Even  the  American  press 
considerable  skill  and  practice  in  evading  the  has  imconsdously  felt  his  influence:  this  arti- 
limelight.  cle,  all  unknown  to  him,  is  one  of  the  Bowles 

Japan  is  a  jingoistic  and  warlike  nation,  by-products! 
It  has  always  been  preeminently  military.       Both  nations  now  fairly  well  understand 
Unlike  China,  it  has  never  produced  a  great  that  there  will  be  no  war  between  the  United 
philosopher,  but  it  has  had  many  great  war-  States  and  Japan;  and  that  there  never  was 
riors.    The  valor  and  patriotism  of  its  people  any  adequate  reason   for  all   the  hysteria 
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PEACEMAKING  FORCES  IN  MODERN  JAPAN 

(Id  the  center  u  Count  Okiiiii&.  and  &t  bia  ri^ht  i>  Gilbert  BowLeS'  Ou^krer  miraloriAfy  and  peace  propagandiit.   They  are 
suirsuaded  by  a  class  in  sociology  in  Waseda  University) 

which  brought  international  relations  almost  ma,  the  greatest  of  Japan's  Elder  Statesmen, 
to  the  breaking  point.  One  line  that  Gilbert  one  of  the  makers  of  New  Japan,  the  founder 
Bowles  pursued  effectively  was  to  stimulate  of  Waseda  University,  the  political  radical  aad 
the  thorough  investigation  of  possible  reasons  democrat,  the  philosopher  and  historian.  As 
for  war;  he  is  no  blind  partisan  of  a  cause,  we  were  leaving  (after  an  interview  made 
and  he  must  be  "shown";  a  good  college  tediously  long  by  the  Count's  poor  inter- 
professor  was  lost  when  he  became  a  mis-  preter,  Bowles,  who  could  have  done  the  job 
sionary.  Like  every  other  newspaper  man,  better  in  less  than  half  the  lime,  never  once 
I  fight  shy  of  the  one-ideaed,  rose-spectacled  showing  a  single  wiggle  of  impatience),  the 
refiirmer,  who  can  see  nothing  upon  the  land-  Count  accompanied  us  toward  his  famous 
scape  except  his  own  pet  reform.  Gilbert  garden,  where  a  class  in  sociology  from  the 
Bowles  is  leagues  removed  from  this.  He  university  was  being  photographed  on  the 
acquired  his  American  common  sense  upon  lawn.  The  students  asked  their  patron  to  sit 
the  Iowa  prairies;  and  I  suspect  that,  if  he  with  them.  The  venerable  statesman,  who 
wanted  to,  he  could  tell  things  about  the  maintains  his  touch  with  youth,  consented 
seamy  side  of  the  Japanese  that  would  keep  if  his  guests  would  keep  him  company.  Thus 
Hobson  in  lecture  material  for  a  decade.  But  it  comes  about  that  I  am  able  to  publish  a 
he  preserves  his  wholesome  sanity  and  [Kirtrait  of  the  greatest  Japanese  friend  of 
charity,  and  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways  {and  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  of  the 
ways  are  not  wanting  in  Japan)  he  spends  strong-faced  Quaker  apostle  of  peace  in 
his  energies  in  the  helping  of  his  adopted  Japan,  and  of  a  group  of  the  leaders  of  the 
neighbors  on  toward  the  best  of  the  West-  Japan  of  to-morrow,  who  look  to  victories  in 
ern  ideals.  the  field  of  social  science  and  human  brother- 
We  were  calling  one  day  upon  Count  Oku-  hood  rather  than  on  the  field  of  battle. 


REAR  ADMIRAL  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS 

(August   l8,   1846— January  3,   1911) 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  American  manded  the  battleship  Iowa  and  received  the 

who  does   not   regard  the   record   and  ex-  defeated  Admiral  Cer\-era  after  the  surrender. 

ploits  of  the  late  "Fighting  Bob"  Evans  as  He    commanded    the   Atlantic    fleet    on    its 

putting  him  in  the  same  general  class  with  memorable    tour  of  the   world    in    1907-8, 

Porter,  Farragut,  Dewey,  and  the  rest  of  our  showing  himself  to  be  not  only  a  gallant 

famous  sea  fighters.    In  the  attack  on  Fort  fighter  and  efficient  seaman,  but  an  executive 

Fisher,  in  1863,  he  received  severe  wounds  officer  of  unusual  ability,     '"Fighting  Bob's" 

from  which  he  always  suffered.     He  became  success   came  from  his  simple,  direct,  ele- 

knowTi  as  "Fighting  Bob"  while  at  Valpa-  mental  way  of  doing  things.     He  was,  truly, 

raiso  in  1891,  when  we  were  at  odds  with  a  man  who,  as  Kipling  once  put  it,  "lived 

Chile.     In   the   war   with   Spain   he   com-  more  sloriesthanZogbaumor  I  could  invent." 


PRINCETON'S  NEW  PRESIDENT 

'Ilic  clcrlidii  of  Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben  as  several  treatises  on  logic  and  is  a  popular  lec- 

[iiiirtn-tith   iirettiilent  of  Princeton   Univer-  turer  on  philosophical  and  scientific  thought. 

KJiy  i-iided  an  interri-Knum  of  more  than  a  His   sympathy   with   and   intimate   knowl- 

yi-.iT,  W'Mwirow  Wilson  having  resigned  the  edge  of  Princeton  undergraduate  life  seem 

j.ri-  .idi-n<y  in  the  autumn  of  iqio,  while  a  to  have  been  among  the  most  effective  argu- 

'  :>iiflidiit(-  iiiT  (iovernor  of  New  jersey.    Dr.  menls  for  his  election  to  the  presidency.     It 

Mil'lii  II,  who  is  a  Princeton  graduate  of  the  is  believed  that  the  new  president  will  have 

'1,1,1   i,f    (KHj,   had   served   for  twenty-one  the  loyal  and  hearty  support  of  the  alumni 

y'  '""•>  Us  II  nu  inber  <tl  the  university  faculty,  in  his  efforts  to  extend  the  range  of  Prince- 

'"■K'"itiiii((  lis  an  insttruclor  In  logic  and  psy-  ton's  influence  while  maintaining  the  uni- 

'  h'il,,^.y  n,„|  Cv,.  years  laur  becoming  Stuart  versity's  ancient  traditions.     Dr.  Hibben  is 

■I'    -ir  ii(   l-ogi(.     He   is  the  author  of  an  ordained  Presbyterian  clergyman. 


YUAN  SHIH-KAI  AND  THE  t::LOSING 

DAYS   OF  THE  MANCHU 

BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 

T^HE   Peking  of  the  Manchus  is  in  the  ordinary,  every-day  bad  boy.     He  was  no 

^    twilight.    It  is  not   as  golden  as   the  scholar;     quite    the    contrary.      He    drank 

"yellow  dusk"  of  the  classic  poets,  some-  more  than  he  should;   a  respect  for  order 

thing  ashen,  deathly,  sinister,  pale,  is  smoth-  did  not  agree  with  the  warmth  of  his  blood, 

ering  the  glimmers  of  broken  and  breaking  In  short,  an  altogether  promising  candidate 

halos  round  about  the  dragon  throne.     In  was  he  for  either  an   ambitious  mandarin 

this  sundown  hour  of  the  Ta  Tsing  dynasty,  or  a  successful  brigand, 

there  is  one  man  who  is  playing  the  heroic  At  about  the  age  of    nineteen,  it  became 

r61e  of  a  Far  Eastern  Joshua.  clear  to  him  that  his  native  home  was  not 

Yuan  Shih-kai  makes  a  striking  figure,  all  the  most  comfortable  place  for  him,  nor  yet 

the  more  because  neither  the  deposed  Regent,  the  most  entertaining.    At  the  time  his  imcle 

nor  the  present  Dowager-Empress,  nor  yet  was  Taotai  of  Tientsin.     Yuan  succeeded 

many  of  the  Manchu  princes  have  any  im-  in  smuggling  himself  out  of  his  native  town 

necessary  love,  natural  or  official,  for  Yuan,  in  Honan  and  making  his  way  to  Tientsin 

He  IS  probably  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  dom-  to   his  uncle.     The  Taotai  did  not  seem 

inant  power  behind  the  child  Emperor,  the  any  too  enthusiastic  to  see  him.    He  did 

Dowager-Empress.     He  was  the  man  who  the  yoimg  relative  a  good  turn,  however, 

condemned  her  to  the  withering  mockery  He  sent  the  boy  to  Wu  Chanching,  who  was 

of  perpetual  widowhood.    As  if  that  were  not  then  Viceroy  of  Shantung,  with  a  note  in 

enough,  he  also  robbed  her  of  the  very  hope  which  he  begged  the  viceroy  to  give  the  boy 

of  motherhood.     For  it  was  this  Yuan  who  the  humblest  possible  task,  that  of  a  janitor, 

completed  the  work  of  wrecking  the  already  or  sweeper  of  the  barracks,  or  any  other  odd 

delicate  heahhofthe  late  Emperor  Ku^nghsu,  job,  as  his  young  relative  was  very  fond  of 

her  husband,  by  dooming  him  to  a  hades  the  company  of  soldiers.     Viceroy  Wu  at 

beside  which  the  blackest  estate  of  a  Mexican  one  time  served  under  Yuan's  uncle;  he  felt 

peon  is  a  summer  paradise.  a  measure  of  obligation.    He  therefore  wel- 

It  is  this  imspeakable  enemy  of  the  reign-  comed  Yuan  into  the  bosom  of  his  family, 

ing  lady  who  is  singled  out  of  some  four  He  did  not  make  the  boy  sweep  out  the 

himdred  millions  of  her  subjects  to  play  the  barracks  of  his  soldiers.    Instead,  he  treated 

desperate  game  of  supporting  the  toppling  Yuan  precisely  as  one  of  his  own  sons,  and 

Manchu  throne.   It  is  remarkable.  But  more  gave  him  equal  educational  advantages  under 

striking  still  is   this  fact:     Yuan  is  not  a  a  private  tutor. 

Manchu,  but  a  Han — ^a  real  Chinese.    Small  Soldiering  seemed  to  have  quite  captured 

wonder  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  the  young  fancy  of  Y^uan — which  was  some- 

him.    And  the  question  of  the  day  seems  to  thing  remarkable.    In  China  the  profession 

be:  Who  is  this  man,  this  solitary  Titan?  of  a  fighting  man  was,  at  that  time,  hardly 

respectable.    Perhaps,  it  was  not  so  remark- 

YUAN  SHIH-KAI  THE  MAN             -  able  after  all.     There  are  some  American 

boys,  it  has  been   said,  who  dream  every 

Let  us  trace  this  singular  figure  to  his  cradle  night  of  a  hackdriver's  whip.    At  any  rate, 

town.    A  tree  called  sendatiy  said  an  ancient  Yuan  was  unique  in  his  ambition.    Stranger 

scholar  of  China,  is  fragrant  even  in  the  days  still,  he  did  not  get  over  it  for  a  long  time, 

when  it  is  nothing  more  than  two  leaves  above  When  Governor  Wu  Changching  was  sent 

the  ground.  to  Korea  by  Li  Hungchang,  we  find  Yuan 

Yuan  was  born  in  the  modest  town  of  a  petty  military  officer  accompanying  his 

Chengchau,  near  Changte-fu,in  the  Province  chief.    There  were  more  sleepless  m'ghts  and 

of  Honan.    His  family  was  as  modest  as  the  wakeful  days  than  usual  in  Korea  just  then, 

town  in  which  it  lived.    It  had  no  particular  They  were  the  Augustan  age  of  Korean  court 

distinction,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  well-  intrigues.    It  was  then  and  there  that  Yuan 

to-do.    In  his  youth,  Yuan  was  a  common,  showed  that  the  sendan  tree  is  fragrant  even 
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■>leaved  days.  There  was  something 
bie  Id  his  genius  in  sensing  out  the 
i  counter  ploft  of  the  Korean  court. 
f  the  youDg  ofEcer  chased  through 
xs  of  Korean  politics  amazed  his 
'u.  But  there  was  another  pair  of 
ich  watched  Yuan  much  closer  than 
lese  Resident  Wu  himself.   Ma  Liang 

name.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
lieutenants  of  Li  Hungchang. 
he  wily  Li  who  sent  this  man  to  as- 
emor  Wu  in  his  work  as  the  Chinese 
t  ID  Korea.  When  Ma  returned  to 
,  he  spoke  to  Li  Hungchang  of  the 
ble  work  of  Yuan.  After  watching 
ng  man's  performances  for  a  while, 
:chang  came  to  know  Yuan  better, 
lous  viceroy  saw  a  good  deal  in  the 
nan,  so  much  so  that  Li  spoke  to 
fwung  about  Yuan.  That  was  the 
le  that  Yuan's  name  was  heard  at 
ng  palace. 

a   little   later,  Li   Hungchang  ap- 

him  the  Resident  Commissioner 
e  in  Korea.  That  was  his  official 
n  fact,  he  was  the  Minister  Resi- 
i elding  all  the  prerogatives  and 
of  a  minister  all  the  time — and  fre- 

something  more,  a  good  deal  more, 
he  who  kidnapped  Taiwunkun,  the 
i  the  reigning  king,  carried  him  out  of 
nto  Tientsin  and  kept  him  there  a 
as  a  hostage.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
rrect  to  assert  that  Yuan  also  sowed 


the  seeds  of  the  China- Japan  War  of  1894-5; 
if  he  did  he  certainly  was  not  alone  in  this. 
He  had  more  than  one  able  co-worker  in 
the  midnight  work  among  his  Chinese  com- 
rades. But  what  his  chief,  Li  Hungchang, 
did  to  him  at  the  dose  of  the  war  is  a  matter 
of  public  record,  printed  plainly  even  in  the 
school  histories.  Li  dropped  Yuan  into  a 
temporary  obscurity,  as  though  he  wanted  to 
show  what  he  thought  of  his  work  in  Korea,  and 
the  bitter  fruits  it  bore  to  the  humiliation  of 
that  hot-house  paradise  of  vanity  called  China. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  Yuan  did 
something  more  than  a  mere  yeoman's  work 
in  bringing  about  the  Chinese  disaster  in 
Korea.  And  there  was  nothing  strange  in 
this  or  improbable.  Neither  was  he  original 
in  this  little  scheme.  He  is  not  the  first  son 
of  the  "blue-clouds  climbing"  race  who 
looked  upon  an  international  war  with  a  pair 
of  eyes  not  of  those  of  a  peace  apostle  of  to- 
day. He  believed  in  his  native  country;  its 
bigness,  its  history,  its  capacity — which  was 
altogether  patriotic  and  commendable — 
especially  in  backing  her  against  a  Jittle 
"sawed-off"  thing  like  Japan.  To  him  the 
war  did  not  look  like  blood;  it  looked  like 
Jacob's  ladder — with  no  wrestling  with  a 
Mighty  One  in  the  foreground.  All  he  bad 
to  do  was  to  climb  it  to  ambition's  heaven. 
Every  prospect  pleased  him,  and  he  went 
ahead.  After  having  been  dropped  into  the 
shade  by  his  chief,  he  did  not  remain  there 
long. 
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Yuan  was  happy  in  his  friends.  They 
were  among  the  ablest  lieutenants  in  Li 
Hungchang's  camp.  The  ablest  and  most 
influential  man  with  Li  was  Sheng  Hsuan- 
huai,  the  man  who  later,  in  191 1,  as  Minis- 
ter oi  Posts  and  Communications,  negotiated 
the  famous  "Four- Power  Loan,"  launched 
the  scheme  for  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways, by  far  the  stronger  member  of  the  last 
cabinet  under  the  Regent  Prince  Chun,  and 
whom  the  Peking  Government  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  the  Szechuan  discontent  (all  in  vain). 
Sheng  talked  to  his  chief.  Viceroy  Li,  about 
Yuan.     Reconciliation  was  brought  about. 


Schaller  did  that,  together  with  Munthe,  a 
Norwegian.  These  men  were  the  real  creators 
of  the  force  which  became  famous  as  the 
Army  of  the  North.  When  Yuan  took  it 
over,  it  was  composed  of  about  5000  men, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Hu  Yunmei. 
Under  Yuan  it  was  gradually  increased  in 
number  to  about  12,500, 

CLIMBING    THE    BLUE   CLOUDS 

From  this  time  on  Yuan's  rise  under  Li 
Hungchang's  powerful  patronage  was  phe- 
nomenal.    What  was  more  significant  by 


YUAN    SHIH-KAI.    THE   "STRONG  MAN"   OF   CHINA 


LJ  appointed  Yuan  to  superintend  the  new 
army.  The  Chinese- Japanese  war  had  wiped 
clean  the  somewhat  clouded  spectacles  of 
Viceroy  Li  and  in  his  interest  in  the  new  army 
there  was  a  new  meaning. 

This,  then,  was  the  way  Yuan  came  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  army  of  China.  Not  that  he  personally 
took  an  active  part  in  drilling  the  men,  in 
arming  them,  or  in  whipping  them  into  an 
efficient  force.  He  was  too  much  of  a  Chinese 
official  for  that.  He  could  not  have  done  the 
work  if  he  had  wished.  He  had  not  the  proper 
qualifications.    A  German  drill  master  called 


far,  he  proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil  under  the 
wily  old  viceroy  in  the  ways  darker  than  any 
poet  (except,  perhaps  those  of  China)  has 
ever  dreamed,  and  in  the  tricks  that  were  not 
at  all  vain,  but  profitable.  Li  Hunfichang, 
in  his  day,  often  came  into  contact  with  the 
foreigner.  Oflfidaily  he  had  to  do  it,  and  in 
the  end  shrewdly  came  to  see  that  "foreign 
barbarians"  had  their  uses,  and  very  perti- 
nent ones  for  the  China  of  the  day. 

Yuan  went  through  the  same  course. 
Yuan  had  never  been  out  of  China.  There 
are  people  who  speak  of  his  pro-foreign  pro- 
gram as  something  wonderful.    But  it  is  not; 
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really  came  in  contact  with  foreigners  of 
nationalities  in  those  history-making  days 
Tientsin.     He  came  to  see  the  need  of 
y  things  Occidental,  not  because  of  an 
emic    training   or    of    the   picturesque 
of  a  tourist,  but  through  the  logic 
necessity. 
The  war  with  Japan  was  an  object-lesson 
Inch  he  never  for  one  moment  forgot.    And 
the  years  following  the  war,  we  see  Yuan 
the  camp  of  the  progressives.    It  was  then 
he  shared  the  confidence  of  Kang  Yuwei 
other  leaders  of  the  reform  movement. 
the  same  time,  the  fact  stood  out  big 
ugh  for  Kang  Yuwei  and  his  fellow  re- 
formers to  read.    Had  they  taken  the  trouble 
analyze  this  dreamer  of  the  Blue  Clouds, 
er  ready  to  dance  to  the  pipings  of  oppor- 
t^unity — that  it  was  largely  through  Prince 
CThing  and  Jimglu,  the  favorite  nephew  of  the 
late  Dowager-Empress  Tzehsi,  that  Yuan  won 
the  favors  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty.     But 
the  generous  comradeship  in  the  great  work 
of  assisting  at  China's  rebirth  made  Kang 
Vuwei  and  his  Emperor  look  upon  Yuan 
through  a  halo  brightly.    It  is  also  true  that, 
when  the  late  Empress-Dowager  made  Junglu 
Viceroy  of  Chili  province,  and  generalissimo 
of  the  Peiyang  army,  she  at  the  same  time 
^ve  the  actual  command  of  the  armed  force 
to  Yuan.    And  this  act  proclaimed  to  every 
one  about  Peking  that  the  Empress  was  at  her 
wonterl  trick  of  keeping  the  balance  of  power 
in  giving  the  control  of  the  metropolitan 
province  to  her  favorite  nephew,  a  pure  blood 
Manchu  and  purer  hearted  conservative,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  supplying  his  ambition 
with  a  brake  in  the  person  of  progressive 
Yuan,  for  without  the  consent,  cooperation, 
and  knowledge  of  Yuan,  Junglu  could  not 
UM'  his  TK>ftition  and  his  armed  force  in  over- 
awing the  cajMtal.    From  such  facts  as  these 
Kang  Yuwei  and  his  Emperor  evidently  took 
V'uan  at  his  word. 

I  Ui:  awakening  came  in  September,  1898. 
Krnfx'ror  Kuanghsu's  reform  edicts  had 
thrown  out  of  lucrative  offices  a  host  of 
Manchu  parasites.  The  cleaning  of  this 
;inricnt  Augean  stable  brought  forth  two 
vt-ry  excellent  fruits.  It  made  for  public 
if onorny  and  it  resulted  in  official  efficiency. 
A  dnadful  howl  from  the  fat  grafters  rose 
*'>  hif/h  h<'av«:n.  The  six  membersof  theBoard 
*fi  kUi*s  whom  the  Emperor  had  thrown 
out  (,i  joi,^  f^,r  daring  to  violate  His  Imperial 
'ofrjfnanrj  in  o[)ening  a  memorial  which  should 
hav<'  fHinpr<M*ntcd  in  a  sealed  envelope,  went 
t'»  it  Inxly  to  the  Dowager-Empress  at  Iho 
I'ark  anrl  wq)t  real  tears  at  her  feet.     They 


begged  Her  Majesty  to  return  to  power  and 
save  the  ship  of  state  from  **that  boy"  who 
was  wrecking  it. 

When  Emperor  Kuanghsu  was  told  of 
the  activities  of  his  enemies,  he  saw  that  the 
hour  for  decisive  action  had  struck.  He 
sent  for  Yuan,  who  came  from  Tientsin. 
The  Emperor  gave  him  a  personal  and  pri- 
vate audience.  Nothing  can  indicate  the 
implicit  confidence  his  imperial  master  re- 
posed in  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  Yuan, 
more  touchingly,  more  eloquently  than  His 
Majesty's  own  action  at  that  fateful  audience. 
He  told  Yuan  to  go  back  to  Tientsin,  in  all 
haste,  dispose  of  Junglu,  the  nominal  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Northern  Army  and 
the  great  favorite  of  the  Dowager-Empress, 
come  to  Peking  with  all  his  12,500  men, 
surround  the  Iho  Park  in  such  an  effective 
manner  that  no  outsider  could  communicate 
with  the  Dowager-Empress  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  keep  her  under  guard  till  the  Em- 
peror and  his  fellow  reformers  should  have 
done  with  the  foimdation  work  of  establish- 
ing the  New  China. 

Yuan  received  the  imperial  command 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  protest.  He  left 
the  imperial  presence  with  the  solenm  pledge 
to  fulfill  it.  Then  he  went  straight  to  Junglu 
and  told  him  everything,  showed  hfin  the 
imperial  order.  Instead  of  putting  Junglu 
in  chains  under  lock  in  the  center  of  picked 
and  trusted  guards,  he  left  with  him  the  im- 
perial order.  Yuan  betrayed  the  Emperor; 
he  blasphemed  the  one  sacred  thing  between 
man  and  man;  violated  his  master's  confi- 
dence. Coming  as  it  did,  out  of  a  palace, 
out  of  that  immemorial  hot-house  of  gilded 
deceit  and  intrigues,  from  that  catacomb  of 
murdered,  mutilated  faiths,  the  Forbidden 
City  of  Peking,  this  mark  of  imperial  confi- 
dence ought  to  have  been  quite  enough  to 
move  the  heart  of  a  demon  or  a  mon- 
ster. Not  Yuan's,  however.  Perhaps  he 
was  too  conscientious  a  man  to  carry  out  a 
command  of  the  Emperor  without  first 
receiving  an  order  from  his  immediate 
chief,  Junglu.  It  may  be  that  his  nice 
sense  of  duty  made  him  think  he  had  no 
right  to  obey  the  Emperor  without  Junglu's 
consent. 

At  any  rate,  this  nice  conscientiousness 
paid  Yuan  well.  The  Dowager-Empress  re- 
warded him  for  this  traitorous  act  with 
the  junior  vice-presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Works  and  in  December,  1899,  when  she  was 
obliged  to  take  away  Yuhsien  from  Shantung 
viceroyalty  because  cf  his  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  so-called  "Boxers,"  she  appointed 
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Yuan  in  his  place  as  acting  Governor  of  Yuan's  willingness  to  permit  Professor  C. 

Shantung.    In  1900,  he  was  raised  to  the  full  D.  Tenny  to  establish  a  public  school  sys- 

dignity  of  the  governor  of  the  province.  met  in  Tientsin  while  he  was  the  viceroy  of 

the  metropolitan  province;  his  work  in  im- 

GAiNiNG  THE  ESTEEM  ASD  FRIENDSHIP  OF  proving  the  Streets  of  Tientsin,  in  lighting 

FOREIGNERS  them,  etc.,  and  his  attitude  toward  Adjutant- 
General  J.  M,  N.  Munthe,  the  Norwegian 

It  was  his  attitude  and  actions  during  the  instructor  and  drill  master  of  his  new  army, 

"Boxer"  days  that  gained  Yuan  an  inter-  won  him  applause  and  approval  from  for- 

national  reputation  and  the  friendly  esteem  eigners.     So  it  came  about  that,  in  the  days 

of  the  foreigners  both  in  and  out  (^  China.   It  which  followed  the  "Boxer"  trouble,  foreign- 

was  he  who  succeeded  in  gaining  ihe  news  of  ers  as  well  as  the  Peking  court  began  to  look 

the  safety  of  the  legation  people  at  Peking,  upon  Yuan  as  "the  strong  man"  of  China. 

At  the  time  Peking  was  absolutely  cut  off.  For  a  time,  it  did  seem  as  though  there 

No  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  happened  were  no  clouds  on  his  ever  brightening  hori- 

to  the  foreigners  at  the  capital.    Yuan  got  zon.    People  spoke  of  him  as  Li  Himgchang 

the  news  through  a  secret  channel,  and  trans-  II.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  beginning  of 

mitted  it  to  Washington  through  the  Ameri-  the  year  1906,  Yuan  was  much  more  powerful 

can  consul-general  at  Shanghai.    It  was  on  than  the  old  Viceroy  Li  ever  had  been.    He 

this  information  that   Secretary  Hay  and  was  the  Viceroy  of  Chili,  head  of  the  Peiyang 

others  planned  the  now  famous  march  of  the  army  and  navy  administrations,  Associate 

allies  to  Peking.    Her  Majesty  the  Dowager-  High  Commissioner  of  the  Army  Reorganiza- 

Empresswasfinally  won  over  to  the  "Boxer"  tion    Council,     Vice-Commissioner    of    the 

side,  but  not  Yuan.   He  was  for  the  foreigner,  Peking  Banner  Corps  Reorganization  Bureau, 

ever  against  the  "Boxers."    He  went  nat-  Associate  Director  of  the  Tientsin-Chinkiang 

urally  with  the  winning  side.  Railway,    and    Associate    Commissioner   of 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  "Boxer"  Tariff  Revision.    He  had  received  the  Yellow 

uprising,  while  he  was  governor  of  Shan-  Riding  Jacket  in  1902,  and  the  three-eyed 

tung  province,  that  Yuan  invited  a  niunber  peacock's  feather  in  1907. 
of  "Boxer"  leaders  to  his  official  yamen,  to  a 

banquet.    He  fed  them  well  at  the  dinner.  yuan's  methods  of  climbing 
Liquor  flowed  freely  and  men's  tongues  were 

loosened.    The  "Boxer"  leaders  were  bom-  Much   more   interesting    than    the   mere 

bastic  as  only  Chinese  can  be  bombastic,  recital  of  the  official  positions  he  held  is  the 

over  the  magic  power  they  claimed  for  their  study  of  the  "how"  and  the  "why"  he  at- 

comrades  and  themselves.   They  boasted  that  tained  them.     How  could  he  do  all  this? 

neither  the  swords  nor  bullets  of  the  foreign  Why  did  he  succeed?   And  why  has  he  failed 

barbarians'  rifles  could  touch  them.  in  the  end? 

Yuan  inclined  his  ears  to  all  this  "conch-  Yuan's  methods  in  boosting  himself  have 

shell  blowing"  with  evident  pleasure  and  at  not  been  fanciful  and  poetic.    They  are  as 

the  height  of  their  boasting  took  them  at  effective  as  his  own  make-up.    When  he  saw 

their  word.    He  requested  his  guests  to  step  that  a  war  between  China  and  Japan  over 

outside  and  stand  in  a  row  so  that  they  could  Korea  would  afford  him  a  ready-made  ele- 

prove   this   miraculous   power.     The   half-  vator,  he  did  not  increase  his  office  hours  at 

tipsy  revelers  staggered  to  their  feet  and  Seoul  to  prevent  it.    It  may  be  that  in  the 

stood  against  a  wall.     Yuan  called  in  his  eye  of  his  imagination,  he  did  see  a  hundred 

soldiers.    He  told  them  to  load  their  rifles  thousand  men  murdering  as  many  others 

with  ball  cartridges  and  fire  at  his  guests  who  had  never  done  them  harm,  or  thought 

point  blank.    The  result  was  a  bloody  one.  a  single  hard  thought  against  them,  who  had 

This  masacre  of  his  dinner  guests  has  been  never  even  known  each  other.    He  might  have 

commented  upon  by  a  large  number  of  for-  seen  the  wreck  of  fifty  thousand  young  lives 

cign   writers,  including  some   missionaries,  clotting  alien  gutters  and   whitening   with 

as   very    clever,  —  at    once    dramatic,    fair  their  bones  the  alien  dust  under  a  strange 

and  admirable.    It  was  certainly  a  star  chap-  moon.    He  might  have  heard  the  wails  of  ten 

ter  in  the  book  of  practical  applied  logic,  thousand  widows  and  the  cries  of  orphans 

There  seems  to  be  some  question,  however,  unnumbered.     If  he  saw  and  heard  these 

whether  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  chron-  things,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  half 

ided  in  a  book  of  ethics  — or  even  a  heathen  as  much  impression  upon  him  as  stage  blood 

book  of  etiquette.  and  stage  tears.    His  eyes  were  just  then  too 
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d  with  the  sight  of  the  radiant  of  course,  was  simply  a  question  of  money, 

the  war  presented  to  his  aspira-  And  with  his  tremendous  intetnatiODal  repu- 

Lnything  else.  tation,  he  must  have  thought  it  a  ratlier 

,w  that  by  condemning  no  less  a  easy  matter  to  float  a  foreign  loan  for  ivhat- 

tie  "  Son  of  Heaven  "  to  a  Hades  ever  amount  might  be  needed  to  cany  on  the 

thousand  deaths,  he  could  win  campaign— more  especially  because  the  main- 

the  winning  side,  he  did  not  tenance   of   the    Manchu   dynasty  was    as 

second.    When  in  1900  he  saw  important  to  the  foreign  capital  of  more  than 

Ign  powers  were  bound  to  come  $725,000,000  already  invested  in  China  as  it 

he  mvited  the    Boxer  leaders  was  to  himself.    But  even  if  an  impossibility 

•t  them  brag  like  the  idiots  they  came  true  and  the  rebels  succeeded,  he  would 

1  them  shot  down  like  so  many  be  still  safe.    He  should  have  it  in  the  hollow 

most  dramatic  and  conclusive  of  his  hands   to  depose  the  Manchu  ruler, 

manner  —  for  the  purpose  of  and,  deposing  him,  he  could  turn  to   the 

bis    own    precious    friendship  revolutionary  countrymen    of   his — always 

,    When  he  saw  that  if  the  Em-  remembering  that  Yuan  is  a  Han,  not   a 

It  Tzchsi  died  before  Emperor  Manchu — and  politely  but  firmly  request 

was  not  good  for  the  glory — and  them  to  notice  whose  hand  it  was  that  pi^ed 

Iso  the  health — of  a  certain  very  oS  the  last  of  the  Manchus  from  the  dragon 

tear  to  him,  Yuan — so  at  least  throne! 
nor  in  which  the  people  who       And  to-day?    The  premier  of  the  great 

put  their  trust — made  a  gift  empire  of  China  is  a  virtual  prisoner  in  Pe- 

s  to  the  physician  attending  the  king,  the  target  of  the  bitter  hatred  and  deep 

was,  of  course,  a  wise  and  ad-  suspicions  of  the  present  Dowager-Empress 

se — perhaps  it  might  have  been  and  the  Manchu  princes.     His  very  life  is 

■  in  self-defense.  indangereverywakingandsleepingmoment. 

He   sleeps   and   eats   but   little.     He   goes 

JAN'S  ONE  BLUNDER  about  unshaved. 

Who  or  what  has  put  him  where  he  b? 

;it,  then,  that  50  clever  an  artist  His  own  well-nigh  miraculous  shrewdness, 

science  of  looking  after  "  Num-  nothing  else.     Thus  the  world  at  large  is 

ould   be  found  to-day  playing  given  a  fine  chance  of  seeing  what  human  cun- 

^Je — for  the  times  have  changed  ning,  and  that  at  its  wiliest,  amounts  to  in 

s  of  Joshua — of  a  prophet  com-  the  eternal  scheme  of  things, 
declining  sun  of  the  Manchu  to       What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all?   It  is  an  old, 

pon  the  Far  Eastern  Gibeon?  old  story  and  simple  as  a,  b,  c — the  old  is 

knows  1    Perhaps  that  eternal  pasdng  away  and  the  new  is  coming  into  its 

wn  among  the  diildren  of  men  own.    The  fall  or  rise  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  or  of 

of  Fate  knows  it  better  than  any  other  individual  means  but  little.  Even 
We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  the  rise  or  passing  away  of  a  nation  usually 
jriies^;  finds  its  mausoleum  within  a  few  pages  of 
call  came  from  Peking  on  the  history.  It  is  the  passing  of  an  ideal  that  is  so 
ulionary  successes  he  accepted  pregnant  with  significance.  In  China  to-day 
nd  decorous  hesitation,  thinking  the  old  ideal  of  a  mandarin— the  peerle^ 
thiswise:  If  the  Hankow  rebels  master  of  the  gentle  art  of  squeeze— the 
(it  turn  out  to  be  like  a  hundred  moss-grown  ideal  of  statesmanship  repre- 
ss which  preceded  it;  if  they  sented  by  Li  Hungchang  and  by  his  even 
ley  are  very  apt  to  do,  a  house  abler  pupil.  Yuan,  who  out-Li-ed  Li,  is  pass- 
ist  itself  after  a  few  months  of  ingaway.  It  means  that  the  ideal  of  govem- 
tion  then  Yuan  can  turn  to  the  ment  represented  by  the  Manchu  and  the 
tie  and  the  Regent,  Prince  Chun  Forbidden  City  is  obsolete  now;  to  be  labeled 
en  him  a  little  vacation  on  ac-  quite  out  of  tune  with  the  times,  that  Yuan 
L'umatism  of  the  leg")  and  ask  Shih-kai  or  one  million  Yuan  Shih-kais  can  no 
firmly  to  see  who  happened  to  longer  command  the  sun  of  Manchu  absolut- 
r  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  He  ism  to  stand  still  upon  the  far  Eastern  hills, 
ic  government  forces  were  su-  The  Shanghai  Republic  and  Dr.  Sun's  Nan- 

revdlulionary  ones  at  Hankow,  king  may  or  may  not  endure.    But  that  the 

jy»  that  government  forces  had  new  China  is  here,— that  much   is  as  ap- 

■  food  and  ammunition.    That,  parent  as  are  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
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BY  ARTHUR  FARWELL 

<«*:>-»:»  ■I'l^i^a^.n      ■''  ^^^  ^^'^*  *''•'*  ffves  a  startling  and  phe- 

nomenal aspect  to  Mr.  Hamroerstein's  per- 
sonality is  that  but  a  few  years  since  he  was 
a  shovman  in  Harlem,  quite  unknown  to 
fame,  while  to-day  he  is  the  projector,  builder, 
owner,  and  sole  manager  of  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent opera  house  in  London,  the  brilliant 
success  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  year.  Americans  are  quick  to 
ask,  what  manner  of  man  is  it  who  is  able  to 
accomplish  such  a  (eat? 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA  ACHIEVEUENTS 

Once  well  in  his  seven-league  boots — or  per- 
haps his  famous  old-fashioned,  flat-rimmed, 
Parisian  top  hat  is  the  article  of  apparel  that 
has  worked  the  magic — Mr.  Hammerstein 
strode  rapidly  from  the  one  condition  to  the 
other,  with  varying  fortune  in  His  different 
enterprises.  In  1S93  his  theatrical  restless- 
ness led  him  to  stnke  out  from  his  Harlem 
DON  Opera   House    and    Columbus   Theater    in 

wYork)  Harlem,  and  to  build  his  first  "Manhattan 
Opera  House."  This  was  on  Thirty-fourth 
\\/'ITHIN  the  space  of  the  last  three  Street,  the  same  thoroughfare  on  which  his 
years  the  name  of  Oscar  Hammerstein,  sut»equent  opera  house  of  the  same  name 
whose  London  Opera  House  was  successfully  was  built.  It  lasted  two  weeks,  and  after- 
launched  on  the  13th  of  last  November,  has  ward  became  Koster  and  Dial's  Music  Hall, 
well-nigh  come  to  be  a  symbol — the  inter-  The  Olympia,  now  the  New  York  Theater, 
esting  point  is  to  determine  of  just  what — to  was  his  next  venture,  and  for  a  period  was 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  the  operatic  very  successful  as  a  first-class  music  hall, 
world  alone,  nor  even  the  much  broader  musi-  Three  more  enterprises  now  intervened, — 
cal  world  by  itself,  that  regards  him  as  a  sig-  the  Victoria,  the  Belasco  Theater,  and  Lew 
nificant  personality.  Something  in  the  na-  Fields'  Theater,  the  first  of  which  is  still 
ture  of  the  man,  as  revealed  in  his  touch  upon  under  Mr.  Hammerstein 's  management. 
affairs;  something  beyond  his  achievement.  Then  of  a  sudden,  ih  December,  1906,  New 
intriosically  considered,  has  lifted  him  to  the  York  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  had  a 
rank  and  distinction  of  a  national  figure,  second  temple  of  grand  opera,  the  Manhattan 
albeit  now  an  expatriated  one.  Opera  House,  built  and  run  by  one  man  on 

There  have  been  successful  American  oper-  his  own  capital,  in  open  competition  with  the 
atic  impresarios  before  Mr,  Hammerstein,  venerable  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  which 
but  none  within  the  horizon  of  American  life,  was  backed  by  a  solid  phalanx  of  million- 
it  would  seem,  whose  name  has  stood,  as  his  aires.  The  incredible  initiative  and  the 
does,  as  representative  of  qualities  so  pecu-  lively  sporting  spirit  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ham- 
liarly  attractive  to  Americans  of  his  time,  merstein  in  this  David-and-Goliath  encoun- 
The  one  who  finds  the  secret  of  the  unique  ter  instantaneously  made  him  a  figure  in 
regard  in  which  he  is  held,  and  the  circum-  New  York  life.  The  aforementioned  straight- 
stances  which  have  made  his  name  one  to  rimmed  silk  hat,  his  five-cent  dgar,  his  sub- 
conjure  with,  is  likely  to  hit  upon  certain  in-  stantial  physiognomy,  became  fertile  and 
teresting  facts  with  respect  to  American  frequent  themes  for  the  cartoonist,  and  his 
ideals  of  the  day.  laconic  remarks  were  current  conversational 
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coin  about  town.  The  proverbial  green  bay 
tree  did  not  Sourish  more  happily  than  his 
Manhattan  Opera  House.  While  this  was 
at  the  height  of  its  career,  Mr.  Hammerstein, 
now  the  "Opera  King,"  erected  the  $r,zoo,- 
ooo  Philadelphia  Opera  House,  which  was 
opened  in  November,  1908.  In  April,  1910, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  startled  the  musical  world 
by  selling  the  Philadelphia  Opera  House  and 
all  his  contracts  with  artists  for  that  and  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  as  well  as  all  scen- 
ery, costumes,  etc.,  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Stotesbury 
of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  New  York  and  certain 
interests  in  Philadelphia.  Through  this 
transaction,  Mr.  Stotesbury  became  a  direc- 
tor in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 
opera  companies  came  into  affiliation.  Mr. 
Hammerstein  received  two  million  dollars 
and  agreed  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
local  field  of  grand  opera. 

THE   im'ASION   OF   ENGLAND 

With  the  operatic  anchor  thus  weighed, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  sailed,  quite  literally,  in 


quest  of  new  worlds  to  conquer,  alighting, 
as  it  happened  in  this  case,  upon  the  old, 
where  he  announced  his  intention  of  invading 
London  itself,  and  giving  up-to-date  opera 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  venerable 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House.  This  inten- 
tion was  materialized  in  the  recently  opened 
London  Opera  House,  the  building  being 
completed,  as  is  usual  with  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  opera  bouses,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
raising  of  the  curtain  on  the  first  performance. 
The  British  public  is  an  obstinate  one, 
tradition-loving,  and  not  to  be  taken  off  its 
feet  by  novelties;  but  the  developments  have 
shown  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  been 
studious  of  his  new  pubhc  and  sagacious  in 
the  nature  of  his  appeal,  and  the  London 
venture,  inaugurated  under  the  most  brilliant 
auspices,  has  gone  forward  with  every  evi- 
dence and  promise  of  substantial  success. 
The  London  Opera  House  was  founded  on  a 
policy  of  good  operatic  presentation,  and  not 
upon  one  of  attracting  by  means  of  singers  of 
established  fame.  It  has  in  fact  made  the 
fame  of  its  principals,  giving  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  New  York  discovery,  OrviUe  Harrold, 
tenor,  his  first  adequate  opportunity,  and 
serving  as  the  ladder  of  fame  for  Felice  Lyne, 
a  young  and  hitherto  unknown  soprano,  who 
comes  from  Kansas  City. 

WHAT  UR.  HAUUERSTEIN  TRIES  TO  DO 

If  Mr,  Hammerstein  has  any  "rules  for 
success,"  he  has  neither  preached  them  nor 
put  them  into  a  book  for  the  edification  of 
ambitious  youth.  He  is  not  a  moralist; 
neither  is  he  an  idealist,  otherwise  than  in 
his  desire  to  give,  not  like  Bamum,  the 
"greatest  show  on  earth,"  but  the  best  show. 
He  does  not  unduly  affect  the  artistic  ideal, 
and  takes  no  more  pride  in  giving  the  best 
possible  opera  because  it  is  good  art  than  be- 
cause it  is  good  business.  He  is  not  obsessed 
with  the  thought  that  his  reputation  as  the 
"Opera  King"  depends  upon  putdng  up  a 
front  of  pretentious  interest  in  operatic  art 
and  keeping  business  in  the  background. 
When  his  London  Opera  House  was  under 
way,  and  someone  asked  him  if  he  was  en- 
gaging singers  for  it,  he  answered,  "No,  I  am 
engaging  bricklayers." 

If  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  anything  that 
can  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  success,  it  is  the  use  of  a  vast  deal  of  com- 
mon sense,  which  quality,  we  have  been  as- 
sured by  an  eminent  English  scholar,  though 
of  a  different  degree,  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  genius.      Common  sense  is  based  upon  a 
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knowledge  of  common  humanity.  Highly  for  the  art's  sake,  he  must  still  be  the  show- 
cultivated  and  artistic  humanity  is  not  man,  as  in  Harlem  in  the  earlier  days-  There 
common,  but  rare  humanity.  Such  a  human-  is  no  iota  of  difference  in  the  principle  of 
ity  is  highly  specialized  and  diversified,  and  giving  a  high-class  show  to  high-ups  and  a 
if  too  far  cut  off  from  contact  with  the  com-  common  show  to  common  folk.  A  show  is  a 
mon  life  of  common  men,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  show,  and  people  are  people,  the  world  over, 
case,  it  is  animated  by  very  particular  and  It  is  the  same  thing,  in  kind,  that  takes  one 
luishared  wants,  and  more  especially  by  un-  man  into  a  Harlem  vaudeville  and  another 
true  and  fantastic  notions  of  what  men  in  the  into  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  man  who 
mass  are.  A  popular  appeal  to  cultivated  knows  this  is  in  a  far  better  way  of  producing 
men  is  practically  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  maintaining  successful  grand  opera  than 
It  is  the  man  who  sees  in  cultivated  men  the  the  man  who  expects  to  establish  it  on  the 
common  thing,  the  thing  common  to  all  men,  basis  of  a  devotion  to  operatic  art.  The 
who  understands  the  secret  of  a  broad  human  artistic  aspect  will  take  its  place  in  the  scheme 
appeal;  that  is,  an  appeal  which  shall  include  in  due  proportion,  but  if  it  is  permitted  to 
both  men  of  cultivation  and  so-called  com-  interfere  with  the  broad  principles  of  show- 
mon  humanity.  gi^'ing,  it  means  certain  failure. 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  succeeded  by  the 

STILL  A  SHOWUAN  Same  law  by  which  the  projectors  of  the  New 

Theater  in  New  York  have  failed,  just  as 

It  may  well  be  thought  that  Mr.  Hammer-  iron  floats  by  the  same  law  by  which  it  sinks 

stein's  greatest  source  of  power  lies  in  this,  — the  law  of  displacement.    Shape  the  very 

that  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  an  "Opera  iron  which  otherwise  would  sink,  into  the 

King,"  dealing  with  society  in  its  most  bril-  form  of  a  bowl  or  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  it 

liant  aspect,  he   never  for  an   instant  for-  floats.     And  in  the  same  manner,  shape  the 

gets  that  even  with  these  bediamonded  box-  very  substance  of  art  which  in  an  abstract  art 

holders,  as  well  as  with  lovers  of  operatic  art  sense  would  not  be  supported  by  the  Dconle, 
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^Siofw.  oonfofining  h  to  the  laws  of  operas  by  Mme.  Tetrazzini,  not  to  mention 

-=  -it -1x15:.  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  the  excdlent  singing  of  his  corps  of  artists 

throughout,  including,  Bond,  Renaud,  Gili- 

n  Lincoln  is  the  foronost  American  bert,    and   Dalmores,    Mr.    Hammerstein's 

♦    of  the  principle  which  has  guided  place  as  a  power  in  opera  was  assured. 

;^jL3Xiimer5tein   to   heights  of  power.  Should  one  seek  to  pin  down  the  particular 

forget  that  howe\-er  high  one  may  characteristics  or  methods  which  have  en- 

_    x3  stili  common  man,  L  e.,  homo,  and  abled  Mr.  Hammerstein  to  command  such 

ti=^  *^'  -.frn-^'s'  associates  are  comnuHi  men  in  the  great  financial  resources,  he  will  find  them 

tb3>^  ^^    -.^y^se  (, whatever  dse  they  may  be  be-  distressingly  elusive.   The  indefinable  quality 

"  i^   to  possess  the  OHnmon  sense  that  of  genius  enters  here.    It  may  be  said,  how- 

^  to  genius.    One  is  greatly  aided  in  ever,  that  he  could  never  have  accomplished 

_             of  this  princqde  by  the  happy  such  a  thing  in  his  field,  had  he  lacked  the 

^  ^raJce  of  having  risen  from  the  peo-  qualities  of  strong  practical  ^common  sense, 

te  nian  bom  to  riches,  culture,  and  coupled  with  reliability,  initiative,  daring, 

is  apt  to  find  it  easier  to  pass  through  and  the  power  to  analyze  situations  and  seize 

_    of  a  needle  than  to  travel  that  diffi-  opportxmities. 

t'n^    *=^-^  .^t-H  which  leads  from  such  a  condition  A  series  of  successes  such  as  those  which 

c*i'^  vTW    ^xnderstanding  of  common  himianity.  Mr.  Hanmierstein  has    achieved   woiild  in 

x*>  ^r^^    ijble  to  "rise  from  the  people"  at  all  themselves    attract    world-wide    attention, 

T*>    T^  ,^   the  high  development  of  certain  in-  without  any  added  glamoiu-  derived  from  the 

itx"'!:^  ^i  v»i»J    qualities-     In  Mr.  Hammerstein 's  personal  element.    To  realize,  however,  that 

*.ii^'^         cbese  present  themselves  primarily  in  Mr.  Hammerstein  adds  to  his  fame  as  a  sur- 

cJ»^=^=^'_^^raordinary    power    and    courage    of  passingly  successful  man,  a  personal  popular- 

iii^    .  *^t.i^"^'.  coupled  with  an  equally  remark-  ity  as  wide  as  two  continents,  is  to  gain  a 

ix'i^***  -jipadty  to  carry  out  large  enterprises  truer  perspective  upon  his  stature.   Time  was 

iit-* -«^    ,^^anded,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  when  ability  sufficed  to  lift  one  to  the  highest 

<iva.3l^**"  ^^^    their   every   detail.     His   famous  stations  in  life.    That,  however,  was  in  the 

iril"*         I    of  Managers,"  consisting  entirdy  dark  ages  that  preceded  the  discovery  of 

-*  l^v>i*  ^^^^jl^  jjj^^  furnished  another  theme  for  "personality."    Miss  Mary  Garden  tells  us, 

v^t    ^\  ^i^toonists.  that  at  the  beginning  of  her  career  she  was 

tH«^  /^  *    j^^  noteworthy  has  been  his  power  to  assiu-ed  that  "if  she  could  provide  the  voice 

^*^^-  .^  and  grasp  opportunity.     This  re-  and   the  personality,"   there  would  be  no 

l^**^*^*^  1  itself  strikingly  in  the  establishment  difficulty  in  having  the  matters  of  education 

x*^"-^^    >lanhattan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  and  training  taken  care  of.   The  fundamental 

ot  ^    '^.^.ars  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  requirements  to-day  are  similar  for  anyone 

If <*^    \wcn  the  battle-fidd  of  the  forces  of  engaging  in  an  enterprise  which  appeals  to 

U-*^*     ,^i^  and  Italian  opera.     So  long  had  the  pubfic,  from  politics  to  opera-giving.    Mr. 

^^ori'*^^*^.^^^^^^  ^.j^g^  y,f^  in  New  York,  and  so  Hammerstein  provided  the  "voice" — ^which 

tl\^''^"^^^j  [y^^  attention  of  the  people  been  may  stand  as  a  symbol  of  any  primary  gift  or 

^^V^^^tcil  to  that  war  as  the  only  issue  in  talent — and  the  personality. 

\|i*^'^     ^l^^t  the  development  of  a  remarkable  The  American  of  to-day  admires  the  man 

ol'^^'^^^'^^J  music-drama  in  France  had  been  who  puts  the  game  before  the  stakes.    The 

^^l>orA  ^  wholly  overlooked.    This  latter-day  true   finandal   sportsman    (not   the   stock- 


peremptor- 


'\;   nr  ol  liruncau  and  Massenet,  and  with  the  m  generous  measure  tJ 

?^ln«  vonil  Im^^^^^^  «y  demanded  by  the  new  age-personality. 
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MR.  PULITZER'S  IDEALS  FOR  THE 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

BY  G,  W.  HOSMER,  M.D. 

[The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  prior  to  the  making  of  his  will,  had  set  aside  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  be 
given  to  Columbia  University  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  journalism.  His  will,  which  bears 
the  date  of  April  16, 1904,  ratifies  this  gift,  together  with  a  second  bequest  of  $1,000,000  to  the  university 
subject  to  certain  conditions.  In  addition,  the  will  creates  certain  prizes  and  scholarships,  and  names 
the  members  of  an  advisory  board  to  which  the  direction  of  the  school  is  to  be  entrusted.  Many  features 
of  the  project  had  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  himself,  and  by  journalists  like  the  late  Hammond 
Lamont  of  the  New  York  Evening  Fost^  but  the  actual  realization  of  such  plans  as  had  been  matured 
was  deferred  until  after  the  founder's  death.  Meanwhile,  in  nearly  a  score  of  American  universities, 
courses  in  journalism,  which  cover  at  least  a  part  of  the  ground,  have  already  been  established.  The 
University  of  Chicago  was  ^  pioneer  in  offering  such  courses,  while  at  Cornell  and  Wisconsin  similar 
instruction  has  been  given  for  several  years,  and  the  Universities  of  Missouri  and  Washington  each 
maintain  a  distinct  professional  school,  providing  a  four  years'  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  news- 
Daper  making.  In  these  institutions  newspapers  are  regularly  edited  and  published  by  the  students. 
In  the  following  article  Dr.  Hosmer  describes  from  intimate  knowledge  Mr.  Pulitzer's  ideals  and  purpose 
in  creating  this  unexampled  endowment  at  Columbia  for  the  training  of  future  journalists. — The  Editor.] 

V/f  R.  JOSEPH  PULITZER  saw  dearly  and  his  care  almost  every  reform  would  fall  still- 

^^^   conscientiously  the  public  relationships  born.     He  holds  oflficials  to  their  duty.   He 

of  the  newspaper  press  and  even  held  thit  exposes  secret  schemes  of  plimder.     He  pro- 

in  one  aspect  of  the  case  the  press  stood  alone,  motes  every  hopeful  plan  of  progress.    With- 

His  words  were:    "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  out  him  public  opinion  would  be  shapeless  and 

that  the  press  is  the  only  great  organized  force  diunb.    Our  republic  and  its  press  will  rise  or 

which  is  actively  and  as  a  body  upholding  fall  together.  An  able,  disinterested,  public- 
the  standard  of  dvic  righteousness.  Thepress^  spirited  press,  with  trained  intelligence  to 

alone  makes  the  public  interests  its  own."  Imow  the  right  and  courage  to  do  it,  can 

President  Taft  has  said:    "The  close  rela-  preserve  that  public  virtue  without  which 

tion   between   journalism  and  politics  and  popular  government  is  a  sham  and  a  mock- 

the  carrying  on  of  a  government,  no  one  ery."    He  thus  added  to  the  conception  of 

who  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  familiar  the  press  as  a  great  moral  and  intellectual 

with  the  cause  of  popular  government  can  force  the  conception  that  it  is  a  disinter- 

ignore."     He  said  further:    "The  press  is  ested  force  and  is  concerned  only  for  the 

essential  to  our  dvilization  and  plays  an  im-  right — as  this  means  for  the  public  welfare, 

official  but  vital  r61e  in  the  afifairs  of  govern-  In  the  development  of  political  history 

ment."    By  the  press  Mr.  Taft  intended  the  there  will  thus  come  forward,  as  the  world 

newspaper   press.     His   words   parallel   an  has  seen,  agencies  unknown  to  the  constitu- 

earlier  opinion  of  a  famous  statesman.    Mr.  tional  system  that  may  dispute  supremacy 

George  Canning,  Prime  Minister  of  England  with   the   recognized   authority — ^and   it   is 

overeighty  years  ago, said:  "He  who,  specu-  neither  new  nor  strange  that  with  us  the 

lating  on  the  British  constitution,  shovdd  omit  newspaper  press  should  assume  that  char- 

from  his  enimieration  the  mighty  power  of  acter.    But  the  relation  of  the  press  to  the 

public  opinion,  embodied  in  a  free  press,  government,  great  in  influence  already,  will 

which  pervades  and  checks  and  f)erhaps  in  be  greater  in  the  years  to  come:  and  because 

the  last  resort  nearly  governs  the  whole,  of  this  fact  the  state  of  the  press  is  a  public 

would  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  concern.    An  agency  that  can  be  or  become 

government  of  England."   Here  are  two  inter-  thus  powerful  in  the  state;  that  may  through 

esting  opinions — one  dedaring  the  vital  part  concentration  of  opinion  and  the  develop- 

of  the  press  in  government,  the  other  rec-  ment  of  ideas  revolutionize  the  public  policy 

ognizing  that  in  the  last  resort  it  is  perhaps  — to  which  no  extreme  effect  of  influence  is 

the  controlling  part.  impossible — is  an  agency  to  be  taken  into 

"What  is  everybody's  business,"  said  Mr.  consideration  by  thoughtful  men;  and  every 

Pulitzer,  "is  nobody's  business — except  the  good  dtizen  may  naturally  inquire,  who  and 

journalist's.     It  is  his  by  adoption.    But  for  what  are  the  men  behind  the  agenr 
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may  wield  all  this  power?  Are  the  men  who 
stand  for  journalism  up  to  the  level  of  this 
great  responsibility?  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  this 
matter  much  in  mind. 

He  had  had  a  constant  part  in  newspaper 
activities  during  forty-four  years.  He  was  a 
subordinate  for  thirteen  years  and  a  pro- 
prietor for  thirty-one  years.  He  had  had 
forced  upon  his  attention  in  all  those  years 
the  qualities  and  aptitudes  of  the  newspaper 
men  of  his  time.  He  knew  their  superabun- 
dance of  natural  capacity,  their  invincible 
energy,  their  sagacity,  wit,  wisdom,  humor; 
their  proud  spirit  and  integrity;  but  he  had 
seen  that  the  working  value  of  all  these 
attributes    was    everywhere    diminished, — 


of  journalism.  In  this  the  proposition  was  to 
attain  a  public  advantage  by  changing  the 
old  way  of  recruiting  the  newspaper  forces — 
and  providing  a  better  way.  Here  the 
thought  was  to  open  a  new  opportunity  to . 
the  young  men  of  the  country  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  looking  about  with  some 
wonder  as  to  the  path  by  which  they  may 
make,  their  way  in  the  world,  and  to  fix  their 
attention  at  that  critical  time  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  newspaper  craft  or  profession; 
to  show  the  advantage  of  that  pursuit,  com- 
pared with  law  or  medicine,  or  the  engineer- 
ing occupations;  as  demanding  fewer  years 
of  preparation  for  a  start,  affording  earlier 
remunerative  opportunities,  and  leading  ulti- 
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THE  CHIEF  EDITORS  OF  FOUR  AMERK:aN  NEWSPAPERS  WHO  WILL  BE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

ADVlSCStY  BOARD  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM  IN  ACCORD- 

ANCE  WITH  THE  TERMS  OF  MR.  PUUTZERS  WILL 


sometimes  destroyed,—  for  want  of  the  train- 
ing that  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  practice  of  a  profession. 
From  all  his  experience  as  a  reporter,  a  corre- 
spondent, a  working  editor,  and  a  proprietor, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  world  of  news- 
paper men  did  not  stand  on  such  a  level  as 
to  make  improvement  impossible.  He  judged 
them  sometimes  for  merely  technical  inade- 
quacy, but  oftener  with  regard  to  the  larger 
obligations  of  an  organization  concerned  in  a 
great  duty  to  the  public.  He  thought  that 
Congress,  Senates,  Legislatures  and  Courts 
may  be  filled  with  the  small  tools  of  political 
bosses,  but  the  newspapers  should  be  made 
by  bigger  men. 

So  came  the  thought  of  reform — and  of 
the  method — and  the  project  of  the  school 


mately  to  a  full  share  in  the  prizes  of  life,  in 
personal  distinction,  fame  or  fortune,  and 

perhaps  by  doing  this- to  recruit  the  news- 
paper ranks  with  men  prepared  in  a  larger 
degree  by  education  for  their  duties  and  an- 
imated by  a  high  purpose.  In  every  country 
the  hope  of  the  future  is  in  that  torrent  of 
early  enthusiasm  that  streams  out  of  the 
schools  on  its  way  to  the  colleges: 'the  high- 
minded  boys^alert,  clear-headed,  ardent — 
who  are  to  be  the  strong  men  of  the  future. 
The  hope  was  to  tap  that  grand  source  in 
favor  of  journalism,  to  divide  all  that  vitaJ 
energy  and  intelligence  with  the  older  pro- 
fessions, that  the  country  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  through  the  press,  and  of  course 
to  provide  a  thoroughly  sound  instruction  in 
all  those  things  involved  in  journalism  that 
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may  be  taught  in  a  college — things  that  are  make  the  great  man  in  any  occupation;  but 

technical  as  well  as  things  of  the  larger  scale  they  make  the  way  easier  for  that  man  who 

in  a  well-digested  scheme  of  education.    The  is  always  exceptional,  and  they  make  the 

intentionwastomake thestudentsthoroughly  average   man   equal   to   average   occasions; 

well-prepared  men  in  every  particular  that  and  the  average  man,  as  he  is  always  with 

iswithin  the  scopeof  well-planned  instruction,  us,  is  upon  the  whole  the  more  important 


(New  York  TrOniHtt  (Associated  Press) 


(Chicago  Daily  Ntta)  (Boston  CJotO  (Springfield  Ripuliliiati) 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM   NAMED  IN 

MR.  PULITZERS  WILL 

Much  clamor  of  objection  was  raised  quantity.  No  school  can  give  a  man  qualities, 
against  the  proposition  and  the  chorus  was  Mr,  Pulitzer  said:  "No  college  can  gi\'e 
l^ard  across  the  continent  to  the  effect  that  imagination,  initiative,  impulse,  enthusiasm, 
you  cannot  produce  in  a  school  annual  crops  a  sense  of  humor  or  irony.  These  things 
of  great]  journalists.  Nobody,  however,  had  must  be  inborn.  But  would  not  such  inborn 
said  that  that  could  be  done — certainly  not  qualities  be  developed  and  strengthened  in 
Mr.  Pulitzer.     Professional  schools  do  not  the  atmosphere   of    the  proposed  college? 
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Is  the  most  exacting  profession  of  all,  the  touched  public  concerns, — ^its  obligation  with 
one  that  requires  the  widest  and  the  deepest  regard  to  the  national  welfare  through  its 
knowledge,  and  the  firmest  foimdations  of  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  He 
character — to  be  left  entirely  to  the  chances  held  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
of  self  education ?  Is  the  man  who  is  every-  democratic  state,  "imofficial  but  vital,"  as 
body's  critic  and  teacher  the  only  one  who  Mr.  Taft  phrased  it.  He  saw  that  this  rela- 
does  not  need  to  be  taught  himself?  "  tion  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  in  an  age  when 

Not  much  thought  was  given  to  this  carp-  the  obvious  impulse  is  to  spread  education 
ing  spirit.  Whether  certain  things  can  or  can-  into  every  comer  of  every  country,  the  news- 
not  be  taught  must  depend  upon  the  ability  paper  is  the  most  prevalent  and  most  potent 
of  the  men  designated  as  teachers;  and  it  is  of  all  the  educational  forces — and  most  hdp- 
for  them  to  elaborate  the  plan.  Perhaps  this  ful,as  it  rallies  the  people  in  support  of  purity 
is  a  case  for  the  genius  that  creates.    As  this  in  politics. 

function  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  He  diflFered  entirely  with  several  distin- 
scholastic  authorities  of  a  great  university,  guished  men  who  have  recently  argued  that 
with  an  advisory  board,  and  as  there  is  a  the  editorial  page  has  in  recent  years  lost  its 
science  of  pedagogy,  all  this  may  well  be  left  influence  with  the  people.  He  believed  that 
with  the  men  who  have  made  the  art  of  teach-  that  opinion  was  derived  from  the  observation 
ing  the  study  of  their  lives.  of  a  few  notorious  cases — ^where  influence  was 

Mr.  Pulitzer  contemplated  the  newspaper  lost  because  of  public  contempt, 
as  in  two  parts  only.  That  which  dealt  with  For  the  American  reader  wants  to  know  the 
the  news  was  one  part,  the  editorial  page  reason  of  things.  For  him  the  editor  is  his 
the  other.  All  the  strictly  business  aspect  he  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  and  he 
did  not  consider — not  because  it  was  unim-  stands  in  a  relation  to  him  such  as  is  not 
portant  but  because  the  many  centuries  of  experienced  by  the  citizen  of  any  other  coun- 
experience  have  put  business  principles  on  try.  For  the  American  man  does  not  merely 
an  indisputable  basis:  and  they  are  the  want  to  know  the  reason  from  mere  curiosity 
same  for  all  occupations, — ^and  have  no  or  from  the  abstract  thirst  to  know;  but  he 
peculiar  relation  to  any  one;  and  none  at  all  must  know;  it  is  a  "categorical  imperative" 
to  the  conception  of  the  newspaper  as  he  that  he  shall  know.  And  why?  Because  he 
imderstood  it.  He  said:  "News  is  the  life  has  to  perform  a  duty  to  his  country,  his 
of  a  paper.  Give  me  a  news  editor  who  has  State,  or  his  city.  He  has  to  vote;  and  he 
been  well  grounded,  who  has  the  foundations  means  to  vote  on  the  right  side  if  he  can  find 
of  accuracy,  love  of  truth,  and  an  instinct  out  which  it  is;  and  he  builds  his  hope  in 
for  the  public  service — and  there  will  be  no  that  particular  upon  the  editor  of  the  news- 
trouble  about  his  gathering  the  news.  .  .  .  paper  that  has  gained  his  confidence. 
News  is  the  very  life  of  the  paper — ^but  what  There  was  in  the  proposition  of  the  school 
is  life  without  character?  Above  knowledge,  always  another  hope.  In  all  great  pursuits 
above  news,  above  intelligence,  the  heart  and  there  is  developed  among  the  men  engaged 
soul  of  a  paper  lie  in  its  moral  sense,  in  its  in  them  the  spirit  of  fellowship.  Constrained 
courage,  its  integrity,  its  himianity,  its  sym-  by  this,  each  man  comes  to  feel  that  he  is 
pathy  for  the  oppressed,  its  independence,  part  of  a  whole  greater  than  himself, — ^a 
its  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  its  anxiety  whole  that  is  animated  by  its  own  peculiar 
to  render  public  service.  To  think  rightly,  sense  of  dignity,  probity,  honor,  its  conscious 
to  think  instantly,  to  think  incessantly,  to  or  imconscious  code  of  conduct; — ^and  coerced 
think  intensely,  to  seize  opportunities  when  by  this  esprit  de  corps — ^by  the  commanding 
others  let  them  go  by — this  is  the  secret  of  sense  of  his  relation  to  this  aggregate  will, 
success  in  journalism."  the  smaller  motives  and  impulses  of  the  per- 

His  conception,  therefore,  involved  the  son  are  corrected,  and  the  man  lives  on  a 
points  of  the  well-organized  service — the  ever  higher  level.  So  it  is  with  the  army,  the 
vigilant  man  at  the  head  of  it — and  char-  navy — with  all  the  great  professions.  Asso- 
acter  and  incorruptible  integrity — as  the  ciation  makes  this  change  in  a  man. 
controlling  forces.  He  said:  "I  ought  to  If  the  school  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
confess  that  the  editorial  discussion  of  poll-  to  associate  in  common  studies  an  important 
tics  and  public  questions  has  ever  been  the  part  of  the  newspaper  men  of  the  future, 
matter  of  deepest  personal  interest  to  me."  who  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  may  thus 

And  that  indeed  was  his  grand  ideal  of  the  come  to  know  and  vmderstand  one  another, 
newspaper   press, — the   phase   in   which   it  that  may  be  the  greatest  of  its  advantages. 


THE   COLLEGE  AND  THE   MAN 

A  Little  Chapter  in  the  Winning  of  the  West 
BY  J.  IRVING  MANATT 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  an  octogenarian  fell  on 
sleep  in  a  little  Western  college  town. 
He  left  no  fortune  in  thb  world's  goods,  no 
business  in  the  rating  of  the  street.  But  for 
full  sixty  years  he  had  been  a  molder  of  men 
and  a  builder  of  the  State.  He  was  just  an 
old-fashioned  college  professor,  and  his  whole 
life  was  the  sufficient  \'indication  of  the  old- 
fashioned  college. 

It  is  as  an  object  lesson  that  I  want  to 
recount  in  brief  the  story  of  Iowa  College 
and  its  veteran  professor,  Leonard  Fletcher 
Parker.  The  commonwealth  of  Iowa  and  its 
first  college  were  alike  fortunate  in  their 
founders.  Indeed,  it  was  largely  the  same 
men  Who  founded  both;  and  there  was  noth- 
ing accidental  in  either  foundation.  It  was 
a  deliberate  transplanting  of  New  England 
ideals  and  institutions. 

Iowa  offered  new  ground  and  excellent 
auspices  for  the  New  England  experiment — I 
should  have  said  the  New  England  purpose. 
For,  if  the  charter  of  the  first  New  England 
was  drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 
the  charter  of  our  New  England  common- 
wealth in  the  West  was  conceived  under  the 
elms  of  Yale  and  on  Andover  Hill.  As  early 
as  1837  seven  students  of  the  New  Haven 
Divinity  School  had  formed  an  association  of  the  old  New  England  college  (Harvard, 
"to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  a  college  for  the  Yale,  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth);  and 
future  State  of  Iowa";  and  five  years  later  they  had  before  them,  as  we  now  know,  an 
they  were  rcenforced  by  the  Andover  Band  of  average  of  more  than  forty  years'  service  each 
eleven  young  men  from  the  class  of  1843  with  to  be  built  into  the  foundations  of  the  fortu- 
a  similar  program.  Thus  three  years  before  nate  new  State.  The  last  pair  of  them  have 
Iowa  was  admitted  as  a  State,  she  had  her  but  recently  gone  hence  after  more  than 
learned  and  godly  ministry  occupying  every  sixty  years'  labor — one  of  them  at  one  and 
point  of  vantage  with  their  little  New  Eng-  the  same  post.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
land  churches  and  pondering  plans  for  their  the  molding  power  of  such  a  group  of  men 
New  England  college  which  actually  opened  with  a  purpose  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  doors  at  Davenport  before  the  State  was  the  number  or  their  years;  and,  if  we  must 
twoyears  old  (November,  1848).  How  much  now  seek  the  real  New  England  not  on  the 
thb  meant  for  the  nascent  commonwealth  we  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  beyond  the  Missis- 
may  realize  when  we  remember  the  early  sippi,  it  is  largely  because  these  men  trans- 
culture  conditions  on  the  Western  frontier^  planted  its  ideals  and  institutions  before  the 
when  one  great  denomination  had  in  that  foreigner  came  in  to  replant  its  abandoned 
region  "two  hundred  and  eighty  traveling  hills. 

preachers,  and  not  a  single  literary  man  And  the  best  of  their  plantings  was  the 
among  them."  These  young  men  came  in  college.  As  their  Iowa  was  but  a  fringe  of 
the  heyday  of  youth  and  hope,  eager  for  ci\'i ligation  along  the  Mississippi  (the  so- 
achievemenl  and  armed  with  the  best  culture  called  "Blackhawk  strip,"  with  its  string  of 
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river  towns  and  a  few  settlements  farther 
back),  they  must  needs  plant  their  college  by 
the  river;  and  there  on  the  bluffs  of  Daven- 
port, in  a  not  altogether  congenial  atmos- 
phere, its  first  ten  years'  tentative  work  was 
done.  Meantime,  another  New  England  migra- 
tion had  prepared  the  fit  setting  and  the  ideal 
atmosphere  for  the  college.  The  town  of 
Grinnell  was  in  a  sense  founded  in  New  Eng- 
land. J.  B.  Grinnell,  the  oekist-eponymus  of  the 
town,  was  a  Vermonter  and  a  Middlebury 
graduate  and  the  families  that  responded  to 
his  call  came  from  all  parts  of  New  England. 

NEW   ENGLAND   TRANSPLANTED 

From  the  first  breaking  of  ground  on  that 
high  prairie  in  1854  to  this  day,  the  com- 
munity has  stood  for  religion,  education,  and 
freedom;  and  if  there  is  one  genuine  New 
England  town  still  left  us  it  is  Grinnell.  It 
banned  the  saloon  by  putting  in  every  title 
deed  a  proviso  of  forfeiture  if  intoxicating 
liquors  should  ever  be  sold  on  the  premises. 
It  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed — 
even  when  mobs  of  Boston  merchants  were 
enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  which 
Moses  Stuart  on  Andover  Hill  had  defended 
as  founded  on  the  bed-rock  of  Holy  Scripture. 
It  built  its  first  church  and  had  its  church- 
bell  ringing  before  half  the  people  had  any 
roof  but  that  of  the  communal  "  Long  Home  " 
to  shelter  them.  It  set  aside  the  proceeds  of 
town  lots  sold  to  build  a  "university'*;  and, 
in  fact,  college  walls  were  rising  and  on  them 
men,  who  were  building  their  own  houses  or 
breaking  prairie  for  their  first  crops  by  day, 
would  lend  a  hand  by  night  while  wife  or 
child  carried  bricks  or  held  the  lantern. 

A  half-century's   ACADEBfIC  RECORD 

So  the  walls  were  built,  for  the  people  had 
a  mind  to  work;  and  it  was  no  mere  tale  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  For  the  man  had  come  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  college.  Two  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  that  is,  in 
1856,  Leonard  F.  Parker  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new 
colony.  Both  were  of  New  England  stock, 
though  graduates  of  Oberlin;  and  both  pos- 
sessed with  the  passion  for  human  ser\ace. 
Young  Parker — he  was  then  thirty-one  (it 
is  significant  how  many  of  our  commonwealth 
builders  came  in  their  early  thirties)  and  had 
already  established  his  reputation  as  a  teacher 
— was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  little 
high  school  and  promptly  began  fitting  pupils 
for  the  college  that  was  to  be.    When  Iowa 


College  removed  to  Grinnell  in  1859  and  took 
over  these  beginnings  of  "Grinnell  Univer- 
sity" (as  the  sanguine  founder  had  named 
it),  Mr.  Parker  was  made  its  first  principal, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  time  was  ripe  for 
college  work,  its  first  professor;  and  for  fifty- 
two  years,  with  an  interruption  of  seventeen 
years  as  Professor  of  History  in  the  State 
University,  he  sustained  that  relation  to  the 
college.  That  is  an  academic  record  rarely 
equalled  at  the  East  and  paralleled  at  the 
West  only  by  those  of  Julian  M.  Sturtevant, 
of  Illinois  College,  and  James  H.  Fairchild,  of 
Oberlin,  each  of  whom  served  his  college  as 
teacher,  professor,  and  president  through 
well-nigh  two  average  generations.  In  each 
case  one  man^s  memory  covered  substantially 
the  whole  history  of  his  institution. 

A  COLLEGE   PROFESSOR   OF   THE  OLDEN   TIME 

But  it  is  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  man 
that  tells.  From  the  beginning  he  was  our 
professor  radiant.  There  was  in  his  look 
something  of  the  solar  light.  He  was  always 
seeking  out  **lads  o'  pairts*'  and  setting  them 
on  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  themselves. 
One  such  lad,  now  about  to  retire  after  forty 
years'  service  in  the  college,  with  an  inter- 
national reputation,  writes  of  him  a  few  days 
before  his  death:  "He  has  retained  the  same 
radiant  look  which  won  my  heart  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him.  .  .  .  He  received  me 
with  the  same  genial  courtesy  that  he  did  in 
1859  when  I  appeared  at  his  door,  a  green 
country  boy  seeking  an  education.  No  man 
could  ever  be  more  courteous  than  he  was  to 
me  at  that  time.  He  took  me  into  his  already 
overflowing  family,  boarded  and  lodged  me 
for  a  week  and  went  with  me  to  find  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  winter."  How  many 
lads  and  lasses,  too,  of  those  early  days  could 
tell  the  same  story?  The  Parker  heart  was 
bigger  than  the  Parker  house,  and  both  were 
always  full,  to  overflowing.  He  not  only 
found  us  and  helped  us  find  ourselves;  he  fol- 
lowed us  like  an  earthly  Providence  as  we 
went  our  ways  in  the  world.  One  of  the 
least  deserving  of  his  pupils  can  recall  hardly 
a  joy  or  sorrow,  hardly  a  success  or  defeat,  in 
a  long  life  that  failed  to  win  from  him  the 
quick  word  of  sympathy  or  congratulation. 
It  was  that  all-round  himianity,  that  genius 
foi  friendship,  that  made  him  an  inspiring 
teacher  of  youth,  and  in  his  old  age  the  com- 
forter to  whom  the  whole  community  turned 
in  times  of  trial. 

He  never  suffered  from  academic  anemia. 
In  the  early  days  he  taught  from  eight  in  the 
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morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon  five  days  in  better  to  do.    But  he  never  had  time  to  make 

the  week  and  rode  circuit  as  Coimty  Superin-  money.    That  was  but  a  by-product  in  a  life 

tendent  of  Schools  on  Saturdays.    It  was  a  devoted  to  human  service  wherever  himian 

mystery  when  he  foimd  time  to  con  his  need  might  call;  and  his  endowments  at 

classics  (he  taught  every  class  in  Latin  and  Grinnell  have  enriched  the  college  less  than 

Greek  when  both  languages  were  required  of  the  devotion  and  the  nobility  of  character  he 

every  class  throughout  the  college  course  as  built  into  her  earliest  foundations.    No  mere 

well  as  two  or  three  preparatory  classes);  and  man  of  business  in  the  whole  history  of  the 

yet  c\A  students  still  speak  with  kindling  eye  State  had  his  good  right  to  say: 
of  the  charm  of  his  translations.    Says  the      Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice, 
writer  already  quoted  (and  his  life  work  has 

lain  quite  outside  the  classics):  "How  often  the  college  and  rrs  service 

have  I  called  to  mind  his  rendering  of  the 

death  scene  in  Agricola,  How  his  rendering  And  the  college  he  loved  and  served — has 
of  De  SeneckUe  so  stirred  my  admiration  that  it  justified  itself  as  a  business  enterprise?  In 
I  caHed  together  my  neighbors  in  the  country  the  day  of  small  things,  his  faith  sustained  it. 
and  repeated  to  them  the  renderings  that  I  When  he  had  laboriously  fitted  twelve  young 
got  in  the  class-room."  Could  there  be  a  men  for  the  first  Freshman  class,  he  saw 
better  demonstration  of  the  vitality  of  the  three-fourths  of  them  marching  off  to  war — 
old  book  and  the  young  teacher!  It  was  some  of  them  to  lay  down  their  lives,  none 
before  the  launching  of  the  "College  Fetish"  of  them  ever  to  take  up  college  work  again; 
and  in  the  West,  at  least,  the  old  studies  that  but  was  not  that  a  royal  service  in  the  very 
have  enriched  the  culture  of  so  many  genera-  spirit  of  his  teaching?  Other  vicissitudes 
tions  were  not  yet  on  trial  for  their  Ufe;  but  there  were,  more  inscrutable,  as  when  on  the 
this  old-fashioned  professor  vindicated  them  eve  of  commencement  in  1882  a  furious  cy- 
abundantly  by  the  spirit  of  his  teaching.  The  clone  swept  the  visible  college  from  the  face 
ancient  scriptures  as  he  opened  them  to  us  of  the  earth  and  mowed  a  wide  swath  of  ruin 
were  full  of  lessons  for  modern  life.  Demos-  and  death  through  the  town.  The  college 
thenes'  call  to  patriotbm  in  the  heroic  Sixties  was  wiped  out,  but  the  work  went  on;  and 
seemed  well-nigh  as  direct  as  Lincoln's.  And  in  eighteen  months,  thanks  to  the  gifts  that 
when  the  Professor  finally  took  the  field  at  poured  in  from  East  and  West,  a  far  statelier 
the  head  of  nearly  all  the  college  boys,  who  college  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old;  and 
were  not  already  veterans,  in  the  Campaign  to-day  that  college  stands  the  peer  in  every 
of  a  Hundred  Days,  he  seemed  quite  in  his  essential  of  Amherst  and  Williams.  It  has 
element;  as  he  did  again  when  he  sat  in  the  sent  some  1500  graduates  into  the  world's 
Legislature  of  1868,  as  chairman  of  its  Com-  work;  and  what  censor  shall  discredit  the 
mittee  on  Education,  and  took  an  active  part  average  quality  of  their  service?  Among 
in  securing  the  first  law  establishing  the  them  there  may  have  been  a  handful  of  ne'er- 
State's  power  to  regulate  railway  rates.  do- wells  or  worse;  but  the  great  body  of  them 

are  men  and  women  of  light  and  leading  in 

soiCETHiNG  BETTER  THAN  MONEY-MAKING  their  Communities,  exercising  a  larger  and 

wholesomer  influence  in  virtue  of  their  college 
Possibly, he  might  have  built  up  a  big  busi-  training;  and  not  a  few  among  them  occupy 
ness,  instead.  IKs  biographer  tells  us  that  he  places  of  power  at  home  and  abroad  and 
was  left  fatherless  at  four;  worked  out  his  must  be  reckoned  with  among  the  molding 
own  salvation  on  his  mother's  little  farm  in  forces  of  the  generation.  Some  of  them 
Western  New  York,  with  winter  teaching  for  might  have  come  into  their  kingdom  without 
variety;  and,  entering  college  at  twenty-one  the  college;  but  far  more  of  them  owe  what 
with  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  graduated  out  of  they  are  to  the  door  of  hope  and  opportunity 
debt  with  a  himdred  dollars  saved.  That  the  college  opened  to  them.  As  one  of  that 
youth  was  proper  father  of  the  man  who  has  class,  I  want  to  protest  against  this  weighing 
probably  given  away  more  than  the  sirni  of  the  college  in  the  stock-yard  scales.  The 
total  of  all  his  little  stipends  since  he  took  making  of  men  is  a  legitimate  business,  and 
office  as  principal  at  $600  a  year.  For  with  the  old-fashioned  college  with  its  old-fash- 
all  his  getting  of  higher  things,  he  was  bom  ioned  professors  carried  it  on  very  well.  All 
with  the  Yankee  genius  for  getting  ahead;  honor  to  the  College  and  the  Man  that 
and  one  can  only  fancy  what  a  big  business  wrought  so  effectively  in -planting  the  great 
he  could  have  built  up  if  he  had  had  nothing  commonwealth  between  the  great  rivers! 


TWO   MOULDERS  OF  MODERN 

BRITISH    POLICY 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD 

[Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  personalities  in  English  public  life,  at  the  present  moment,  are  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  Edward  Grey.  In  the  following  pages,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  whose  information  re- 
garding the  present  Liberal  Government  is  especially  intimate,  gives,  first,  the  substance  of  an  inter- 
view with  NIr.  Lloyd-George,  on  the  morning  after  his  notable  exposition  of  the  National  Insurance 
bill;  and,  second,  a  brief  character  sketch  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whose  recent  deliverances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  England's  foreign  affairs  have  interested  the  whole  world. — The  Editor.] 

I -LLOYD-GEORGE  AND   SOCIAL   REFORM: 

AN   INTERVIEW 

T  BREAKFASTED  with  the  Chancellor  of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 

the  Exchequer  at  ii  Downing  Street,  on  There  has  been  a  spirit  of  vague  discontent, 

Thursday  morning,  December  14,  1911.  the  national  conscience  has  been  stirred  from 

I  was  amazed  when  I  saw  him.     He  has  time  to  time,  but  hitherto  our  efforts  have 

just  passed  through  {perhaps  one  of  the  most  been  more  or  less  limited  to  sporadic  volun- 

trying  ordeals  that  any  British  minister  has  tary   efforts,   with   occasional   attempts   at 

had  to  pass  through.     During  a  long  and  legislative  action.    Pledges  were  given   at 

protracted  session  he  has  had  to  fight  his  election  after  election,  but  were  never  ful- 

Insurance  bill,  clause  by  clause,  through  the  filled.     But  now,  seeing  its  opportunity  at 

House  of  Commons.     The  bill  was  one  of  last,  the  Liberal  Government  has  taken  off  its 

innumerable  details,  involving  the  social  life  coat  and  is  wrestling  in  grim  earnest,  and  in 

of  the  people  at  every  turn.     It  was  bitterly  its  shirt-sleeves,  so  to  speak,  with  the  great 

assailed  by  the  interested  classes,  each  of  evils  from  which  the  people  suffer, 

which  fought  for  its  own  hand.  In  addition  to  "Our  first  measure,  of  course  you  know, 

his  Parliamentary  labors  he  had  been  contin-  was  the  Old  Age  Pensions  act,  which  secures 

ually  receiving  deputations,  interviewing  re-  for  every  necessitous  old  man  and  old  woman 

calcitrants,  negotiating  difficult  points  with  in  the  three  kingdoms  on  their  seventieth 

his  adversaries,  and  defending  his  policy  on  birthday  a  pension  of  5s.  [$1.25]  a  week.     At 

the  platform.    To  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  the  beginning  that  measure  was  regarded  with 

through  the  whole  of  the  session  which  was  considerable  distrust.     It  seemed  too  good  to 

now  closing  is  a  record  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  be  true  to  many  of  the  old  people,  who  at 

heroic  conduct  of  the  Irish  Land  bill  through  first  would  stand  outside  the  post-office  hesi- 

the  House  of  Commons  affords  the  only  par-  tating  to  go  in  for  their  5s.,  fearing  that 

allel.    Imagine  then  my  amazement  on  find-  'somebody  was  making  fools  of  them.'    It 

ing  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  instead  of  being  worn  was  not  until  a  year  had  passed  that  they 

to  a  shadow,  in  more  robust  health  than  I  had  fully  realized  the  fact,  which  seemed  to  them 

ever  seen  him  before.     He  was  in  the  highest  almost  a  bewildering  miracle,  that  as  long  as 

spirits,  and  instead  of  losing  had  put  on  they  lived  they  would  receive  5s.  a  week  from 

weight .  the  national  exchequer  without  being  asked  to 

pay  one  penny  in  return.    After  the  first 

THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  OF  THE  POOR  year,  howevcr,  the  popularity  and  success  of 

that  measure  was  so  firmly  assured  that  at  the 

The  National  Insurance  bill,*'  said  Mr.  last  general  election  the  worst  accusation  that 

Lloyd-George,  *Ms  the  second  great  legislative  any  one  could  bring  against  a  candidate  was 

measure  by  which  we  have  attempted  to  that  he  was  in  favor  of  tampering  with  that 

grapple  with  what  Mr.  Carlyle  called  the  first  great  article  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 

*  condition  of  England^  question.     For  years  poor." 

past  statesmen  of  both  parties  have  recog-  "How  much  does  it  cost  now?"  I  asked, 

nized  the  urgent  need  of  dealing  with  the  "Thirteen  millions  sterling  [$65,000,000] 
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per  annum.     That  was  our  first  contribution  without  his  having  made  any  contribution  to 
toward  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  that  the  pension  fund  other  than  that  of  having 
confronted  us.     The  National  Insurance  bill  paid  rates  and  taxes  during  his  long  life,  the 
is  the  second."  Insurance  bill  is  an  attem|>t  made  by  the 
slate  to  compel  workmen  and  employers  to 
THE  COST  OF  INSUKANCE  co6i>erate  in  a  great  insurance  scheme  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen.    The  stale  simply 
"Howmuchis  that  going  to  cost?"  I  asked,  puts  a  premium,  so  to  speak,  upon  thecontri- 
"The  National  Insurance  bill,"  said  Mr.  butions   of   the   employers   and   employed. 
Lloyd-George,  "unlike  the  Old  Age  Pensions  That  is  to  say,  the  workman  pays  4d.  [Scents], 
act,  is  on  a  contributory  basis.     That  is  to  the  workwoman  pays  3d.  [6  cents],  and  the 
say,  whereas  the  old  age  pension  is  paid  toany  state  adds  3d.  (4  cents].     So  far  as  the  work- 
person  who  arrives  at  the  age  of  seventy,  man  is  concerned  he  pays  4d.  a  week  and  13 


r^5  JJ/EXICA\  REVrElV  OF  REVIEWS 

-'.—  ..  ;  :^=i;; .  *ii>±  be  takes  '"  Possibly  you  do  not  put  it  sufficiently  in 
■;r3.  ■  the  limelight,"'  I  ventured  to  remark. 

Mr.Lloyd-George  replied:  "That  is  not  my 

~T=  3^:.zrT~^  fz.TTSiD  fault.  Public  attention  has  been  preoccupied 

with  one  sensation  after  another;  outbreaks 

-  i  ■^^zzi''i.~'.i  lies*  benefits?"  of  foreign  war,  risks  of  war  nearer  home, 
:  ■  '  •^.-z  ii.-  l->:>~i-Geof5e:"the  re\'oliitions  in  China,  etc.,  etc.  There  has 
;;  .-^j:  :«  Tc:  ::;  .»  z:;;=h«ii.  The  been  an  endless  succession  of  exdting  ind- 
^ -_  -_-;:i-»wataid  d>ewBrting-  dents  to  distract  public  attention;  hence  the 

-  -.  i  T^— s-  Ir  return  thej'  are  debate  upon  that  provision  of  the  bill  which 
-r-   -nt-^iTil  ArietMiiDce  when  deals  with  slums  failed  to  attract  the  atten- 

r::i.  >,-  ~  a  wvei  lor  iwenty-six  tion  which  it  will  undoubtedly  conunand. 

;  :2t»'  iT?  ■:d  wA  owing  to  ill  There  are  no  greater  contributory  causes  of 

«*-  tTs  JOOL.  s^c  7^  wL  'Si-S;!  per  ill  health  than  insanitary  dwelUngs.     Insani- 

•  in  •■.■■TKO-  in«l  il  their  malady  tary  dwellings  have  hitherto  defied  all  the 

r  ^i^;  u>;y  am  pennanently  in-  effortsthathavebeenmadetodealwith them. 

-:a!  ri-L  ~£  i  l:>"in|t  they  receive  Housing  acts  have  been  passed,  stringent  reg- 

,.:  ■'.  ■_>;•■  IX  5«\-«Eiv  %-¥ars  of  age.  ulations  have  been  made,  but  hitherto  all  our 

»■.   ,T-.::,7Arly  become  old  age  best  endeavors  have  been  baffled  by  the  sim- 

^  ^  .— »w  ;hrtr  «-  a  week  like  pie  fact  that  the  people  who  own  the  slums, 

^,».s,     I-  Aoi;:i^in  to  this  there  is  the  local  builder  and  the  owner  of  small  house 

.■vtv-j;  -t"  r».  S7-50'  for  women  property,  have  been  able  to  dominate  the 

■i  ,  K-  r  jTviresi  need,  and  ^ledal  local  authorities  who  have  been  charged  with 

■■^■jK  :.-e  she  cure  of  sufferers  the   administration   of   the   sanitary    acts. 

-  ..:,-  VV'^Jt  the  bill  aims  at  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  employed  by 
!^.^,_-^-  — eviiv-iil  attendance  for  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and  it  is  some- 

.  -c  *v.-  :r.  in  the  land,  to  secure  times  as  much  as  his  place  is  worth  to  make 
>,  J  nA-i  when  he  is  laid  up  by  things  unpleasant  for  the  owners  of  slums 

s.<-v  "s^*  ^T  hall  a  >"ear,  and  5s.   who  control  his  salary  and  are  masters  of  the 

^  v"-  -A-.otitlv  inaipacitated.       situation.     In  my  bill  for  the  first  time  we 

have  a  fair  chance  of  laying  the  axe  to  the 

- 1.  ,\   «.vi\i'^sr  i\iKSi"MPTiON        root  of  this  upas  tree." 


V-    \vi*-vt    ibis    vcar    ft, 500.000  the  pl.^n  of  C 

■;  :  V  Iwnninj: »""  a  P""^**  <^"'" 

■  vrvnAvii*.    This  great  White  "Would   you   mmd   explaimng,     I   said, 

'  V  -r  'viVrv  Ixvn  grappled  with  "how  the  insurance  of  workingmen  against 

i  V\    tilt-  njtion.     We  regard  ill  health  affects  the  slum-owner?" 

■vi-'si  that  i^  a*  much  one  o(  "Xothing  is  more  simple.    The  admims- 

.■■  -X-e  .»^  tho  resiiitance  of  a  tration  of  the  act  is  placed  in  the  hands,  pri- 

-^       IVn  iMi'ii  is  also  made  for  manly,  of  health  committees,  which  are  in 

^''-x-  siiuUoriii.  each  of  which  future  to  be  known  as  Insurance  Committees, 

.";   .■'"vt^ooi  oiH-nitions  against  including  the  representatives  of  the  Friendly 

-■■\  «v  tn-  >i>ini;uine  that  before  Societies  and  medical  men  who  are  charged 

"> \  '   tout'  uuich  lo  alKite  one  with  the  administration  of  the  act  and  the 

■  i'l^'-uf*  whiih  dcsirin-  the  distribution  of  the  insurance  benefits.  If,  in 
.-^  ,1  I  !«•  I>h»i-nif.  and  threaten  any  area,  the  percentage  of  sickness  rises 
''^'  >  '  in  •  ivinilation,"  above  the  average,  so  that  the  people  resident 

'  ."  ikiMV  the  niaUTiiity  In'ne-  in  that  area  are  drawing  a  disproportionate 

■  ■  '  \  -Il  iV  liusl  oiusnmplion—  amount  of  money  in  the  shape  of  sick  pay,  an 
■  '  -'('hid-ol  vourbill?"  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  local  circum- 

"'"     '■    "       ■  stances,  and  should  it  be  found  that  the  e.x- 

iiir  ■iHM  I'WVVK  cess  of  demand  upon  the  fund  is  due  to  slum 

'"  ^'^^  pro[>erty,  then  the  owners  of  that  slum  prop- 

if   \\  -  lif.uK.  I'll!  Ihere  are  erty  will  be  liable  under  the  act  for  paying  the 

'  '•''!l  lb  •  i'i.>^i"p<'l'"il-tr  "'"  't'"''i-  difference  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 

)'"  i'  ■    '     M    tmiueiitiv   ovtT-  average  normal  charge  on  the  fund,  and  the 

"  .  1  ""hith  il  maki'-s  for  an  excess  brought  about  by  the  insanitary  build- 

iHni\)Ni,<i    ,     *   i^^jj^^'"  inirs  from  which  they  are  drawing  revenue." 
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HOW  IT  WILL  BE  CARRIED  OUT  the  Health  Committee.    There  was  a  fright- 
ful outcry,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 

"  This  is  tremendous,"  I  said,  "  but  how  on  result  will  be  that  Harrogate  will  set  itsiiouse 

earth  did  you  get  that  clause  through? "  in  order,  and  what  Harrogate  is  doing  all 

"  Get  it  through?  "  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  insanitary  places  will  have  to  do  when  the  act 

"I  got  it  through  without  a  division.    It  was  comes  into  operation. 

one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  in  the  dis-  *  *Our  scheme  is^mlike  the  German  scheme  as 
cussion  in  committee.  Sir  A.  Cripps  pro-  it  is  based  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  co5p- 
posed  to  strike  it  out  on  the  groimd  that  it  eration  of  the  people.  It  is  a  great  measure 
was  a  monstrous  burden  upon  owners  of  for  the  promotion  of  voluntary  cooperation, 
property.  It  was  asserted  that  the  existing  The  administration  of  benefits  is  left  in  the 
Sanitary  and  Building  acts  were  quite  suffi-  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  Instead  of 
dent,  that  local  authorities  had  ample  pow-  undertaking,  as  in  Germany,  the  direct  ad- 
ers,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  legislation,  ministration  of  the  scheme,  the  responsibility 
I  was  challenged  to  produce  evidence  of  the  is  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  local  commit- 
existence  of  the  evils  which  I  alleged.  I  pro-  tees,  including  representatives  of  Friendly 
duced  and  read  out  to  the  House  a  list  of  Societies,  upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  as  administration  of  the  act.  We  found  the 
instances  where  they  had  failed  to  put  into  whole  of  England  covered  with  a  network  of 
execution  the  powers  with  which  they  were  Friendly  Societies,  the  majority  of  which  were 
vested.  I  was  challenged  as  to  my  authority,  actuarially  insolvent,  even  upon  their  own 
and  replied  that  the  facts  were  taken  from  the  balance  sheets.  We  say  to  them:  *  We  will 
reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  entrust  you  with  the  task  of  administering 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  made  one  of  the  best  this  act.  We  will  subsidize  you  to  the  extent 
speeches  in  the  discussion.  He  began:  of  twopence  [4  cents]  a  week  per  head  on  con- 
*  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Does  this  bill  dition  that  you  collect  the  money  from  em- 
place  the  owners  of  slum  property  imder  ployers  and  employed,  and  that  in  three  years 
discipline?'  'Yes,'  I  replied.  'Then  I  am  you  satisfy  the  state  that  you  are  actuarially 
for  it,'  said  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  The  sound.  If  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case 
result  was  that  Sir  A.  Cripps  withdrew  his  you  will  either  have  to  put  a  voluntary  levy 
amendment  and  the  clause  passed.  Thus  we  upon  members  in  order  to  make  good  the 
have  now  a  self-acting  check  upon  the  exist-  deficiency,  or  your  members  will  not  be  able 
ence  of  slums.  Observe  how  simply  and  to  receive  full  benefits;  it  will  be  either  in- 
eflFectively  it  works.  The  Insurance  Com-  creased  contributions  or  diminished  benefits.* 
mittee,  which  has  to  superintend  the  pay-  "If  the  act  is  properly  administered,  that  is 
ment  for  medical  advice  and  sick  pay,  finds  to  say,  if  malingering  is  checked  and  proper 
that,  say  in  Little  Peddlington,  twice  as  much  suf)ervision  is  taken,  it  ought  to  be  perfectly 
money  is  drawn  from  the  funds,  in  propor-  possible  for  any  Friendly  Society  to  pay  the 
tion,  as  from  other  districts  in  the  neighbor-  benefits  to  its  contributors.  If,  however,  a 
hood.  This  is  registered  automatically  in  the  society  is  negligent,  then  that  society  must 
shap>e  of  charges  upon  the  fund.  Now,  when  pay  the  penalty,  and  its  members  must  either 
this  automatic  registration  of  excess  reaches  increase  their  contributions  or  sacrifice  part 
a  certain  point  an  inquiry  may  be  obtained,  of  the  benefits  which  would  otherwise  accrue 
After  it  is  proved  that  the  excessive  ill  health  to  them.  Thus,  you  see,  the  scheme  is  not 
is  due  to  insanitary  property  the  owners  of  only  one  for  providing  that  every  working- 
that  prop)erty  have  either  to  put  that  prop>-  man  may  be  guaranteed  against  starvation 
erty  in  order  or  pay  the  excess  charge  upon  when  he  is  out  of  work,  but  it  is  a  most  tre- 
the  insurance  fimd  due  to  the  condition  of  mendous  engine  for  developing  local  respon- 
houses  from  which  they  have  been  drawing  sible  administration  of  the  self-helping  kind, 
rent."  and  at  the  same  time  it  provides  an  instru- 

**  A  tremendous  measure  of  centralization,"  ment  for  the  destruction  of  slums." 
I  said. 

**Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George;   **but  the  is  the  law  popular? 
local  authorities,  left  without  effective  con- 
trol, have  neglected  their  duty.    Take  the  "What  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill?" 
case  of  Harrogate,  for  instance,  a  fashionable  "The  opposition  to  the  scheme  proceeds 
watering  place  in  the  North  of  England,  almost  entirely  from  the  articulate  classes — 
which  I  publicly  pilloried  for  its  neglect  in  that  is  to  say,  from  the  people  whom  you 
certain  instances  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  meet  at  dinner,  the  people  who  write  in  news- 
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le  people  who  have  seats  in  the  this  measure  we  were  looking  after  their  own 
id,  in  general,  those  who  have  to  interests,  and  the  interest  of  the  servants 
;  but  who  do  not  draw  any  benefits,   was  to  support  the  bill." 
ureal  outcry,  engineered  for  party 

)r  to  make  a  newspaper  sensation.  no  passive  resistance  possible 

very  much  impressed  by  the  experi- 

y.  colleague,  Mr.  ^irrell,  the  other  "Do  you  think,"  said  I,  "that  there  will  be 
went  down  to  Manchester  and  met  any  passive  resistance  offered  to  the  bill?" 
the  usual  people  whom  a  Minister  Mr.  Lloyd-George  smiled.  "No,  I  do  not 
wn  would  meet  at  dinner — weil-to-  think  so.  Any  employer  who  refuses  to  pay 
in  good  circumstances  who  looked  his  weekly  contribution  renders  himself  liable 
ess  askance  at  a  measure  which  to  a  civil  or  criminal  process.  Moreover, 
reasedexpenditure  upon  them  with-  employers  will  soon  realize — as  they  have 
jrresponding  direct  benefit  to  any  realized  in  Germany — the  great  advantages 

their  employees.  He  found  them  that  accrue  to  them  from  the  increased  rfi- 
heir  enthusiasm,  to  say  the  least,  ciency  and  contentment  of  their  workmen, 
■y  were  not  actually  hostile  they  and  I  confidently  anticipate  that  here — as  in 
al  and  unsympathetic.  After  din-  Germany— the  scheme  will  win  their  cordial 
it  down  to  a  great  meeting  in  the  support." 
le  Hall.  The  great  building  was 
10   the   ceUing.    Mr.   Birrell   was  the  penalty  on  sweatees 

depressed  and  somewhat  anxious 

opularity  of  the  bill,  and  with  some  "You  have  mentioned  the  limit  of  £160 
cmbling  he  approached  the  subject  [$8do]  a  year,  beyond  which  benefits  do  not 
:  'Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Lloyd-  apply,"  I  said,  "and  you  have  special  terms, 
nsurance  bill ! '  He  was  never  more  I  believe,  for  people  earning  very  low  wages?  " 
in  his  life  than  when  he  found  the  "Yes,"  said  he,  "that  is  a  kind  of  fine,  as 
ience  spring  to  its  feet  and  cheer  you  might  call  it,  upon  those  who  pay  starva- 

again.  He  had  never  witnessed  tion  wages.  Where  the  wages  are  not  9s. 
neral  and  prolonged  outburst  of  [ta.aslaweek  the  workman  pays  nothing  and 
1  for  any  measure.  I  think  you  will  the  employer  pays  more.  Where  the  wages 
hroughout  the  country  among  the  are  ijs.  [$3.75]  and  under  the  employer  pays 
)  will  benefit.  There  will,of  course,  a  heavier  contribution.  This  operates  against 
deal  of  friction,  but  the  people  who  sweating  and  tends  to  raise  the  miserable  con- 
I  soon  realize  the  advantages  which  dition  of  the  very  poor." 
i:  secures  for  them,  and  after  that 
L-ar  Utile  of  unpopularity."  the  reception  of  the  law 

IK  MiSTRKssEs'  AGITATION  "Do  you  expect  much  hostility  to  the  bill 

when  it  comes  into  operation?  " 
ibout  the  servant  girls' agitation?"  "No,"  said  he;  "what  is  going  to  be  done 
is  this:  ail  the  Friendly  Societies  are  going  to 
vas  the  hollowest  bubble  that  has  conduct  a  canvass  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pricktd.  I  was  immensely  im-  pose  of  securing  the  greatest  number  of  mem- 
'  the  de|}Utation  of  mistresses  and  bers.  Each  canvasser  will  become  a  trained 
jhich  waited  upon  me  on  the  sub-  missionary,  as  it  were,  who  will  expound  the 
ive  never  had  a  deputation  in  my  advantages  obtained  under  the  act  in  order 
ini|>rtsstd  me  more  with  its  direct-  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  greatest  possible 
irerity,  and  its  admirable  common  number,  for  the  societies  have  a  natural  am- 
lerc  was  not  a  superficial  word  bition  to  do  as  much  business  as  possible  and 
any  woman  there.  One  lady  made  secure  as  many  members  as  possible.  When 
if  two  minutes,  in  which  she  went  the  first  payments  begin  it  is  possible  there 
n-  heart  of  the  thing  in  a  manner  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  but  after 
nmanded  my  admiration  and  re-  the  scheme  once  gets  under  operation — after 
w.  servant  girls  were  e\traordinar-  two  or  three  years — the  same  thing  will  hap- 
(ijit,  and  although  some  of  them  pen  with  this  as  with  old-age  pensions.  The 
led  against  the  bill,  I  had  no  diffi-  people  who  opposed  it  will  try  to  hide  their 
Hrver,  by  a  course  of  question  and  recordby  the  vehemence  of  their  support  that 
<finvincing  them  that  in  producing  they  would  never,  never,  never,  do  never! 
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interfere  with  the  benefits  secured  for  the  ''I  see  complaint  is  made  against  you  that 

working  classes  of  this  country  by  the  Insur-  the  introduction  of  the  biQ  was  not  preceded 

ance  scheme.    You  see,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd-  by  preliminary  investigation." 

George,  "what  Mr.  Disraeli  said  was  very  "There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake," 

true:  There  are  two  nations  in  every  country,  said  he.     "I  have  made  most  exhaustive 

the  rich  and  the  poor.    The  rich  are  the  investigation,  and  studied  the  operation  of 

articulate  class,  they  command  the  means  of  insurance  as  it  exists  in  Germany." 

making  their  complaints  audible  throughout  "What  is  the  diflFerence?"  said  I. 

the  world ;  the  poor  are  condemned  to  silence.  "  The  first  great  diflFerence  is  that  the  state 

Any  measure  like  this  that  is  introduced  pro-  in  Germany  contributes  only  to  the  old-age 

vokes  the  outcry  of  the  articulate.    It  will  be  pensions  and  sick  insurance  three  millions 

some  time  before  we  can  ascertain  the  real  [$15,000,000]  a  year.    The  rest  is  entirely 

sentiment  of  the  people  toward  the  measure,  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  employers 

but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result."  and  the  employed.    In  Germany,  too,  the 

administration  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 

WHAT  IT  WILL  COST  State,  and  it  is  cumbrous  and  costly.    What 

we  claim  for  our  scheme  is  that  not  a  penny 

"In  cash,"  said  I.    "How  does  it  workout  of  the  fund  subscribed  by  the  men  goes 

incash  to  the  national  treasury?"  toward  paying  salaries  or  expenses  of  state 

"Old-age  pensions,  I  told  you,  cost  thir-  officials.    These  charges  will  be  borne  by  the 
teen  millions  a  year.    The  contribution  of  the  treasury.    The  f imd  will  be  entirely  adminis- 
state  to  the  insurance  fund,  in  full  operation,  tered  by  the  workmen  themselves.    After 
which  I  reckon  will  be  about  eighteen  years,  pa3dng  all  the  benefits  I  have  mentioned, 
will  amount  to  about  eight  millions  sterling  there  will  still  be  two  millions  [$10,000,000]  a 
[$40,000,000].    That  is  to  say,  in  our  two  year  left  to  supply  diflFerent  benefits  to  Ue 
measures  of   social   reform   Uie   state  dis-  chosen  by  the  workmen  themselves  through 
tributes  twenty-one  millions  [$105,000,000]  their  societies." 
a  year  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, which    thus   develops    self-respect  still  there's  more  to  follow 
and  accustoms  them  to  the  responsible  exer- 
cise of  dvic  duties."  In    conclusion,    Mr.    Lloyd-George    said: 

"I  have  not  referred  to  your  unemploy-  "We  have  at  last  made  a  beginning;  we  have 

ment  scheme,"  I  said.  started  a  campaign  against  the  worst  evils  to 

"That  is  another  branch,"  said  he,  "on  be  encountered,  and  we  are  going  on.    The 

which  a  good  deal  might  be  said.     We  have  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  only  one  of 

limited  it  at  present  to  the  engineering  and  a  series  of  campaigns  which  will  be  taken  up 

building  trades,  which  are  subject  to  fluctua-  in  due  succession  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

tions.    We  shall  see  how  it  works.     If  it  out  a  great  ideal  for  the  amelioration  of  the 

works  well  there,  we  may  extend  it."  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country." 


II.— SIR   EDWARD   GREY  AND   ENGLAND'S 

FOREIGN   POLICY 

/^ONCEIVE  a  schoolmaster  addressing  a  post-  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
V^  humous  sermon  to  an  audience  composed  of   ^  ^  ^Y^^^  jjg  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^     ^^ 

children  into  whom  he  has  just  been  caning  the    .  -^  ,  .  .  -  ,  .  ,. 

rudiments  of  arithmetic  or  geography,  and  you   ignorance  and  mcompetence  of  his  audience 

win  have  before  you  a  fair  picture  of  the  House  as  to  his  own  merits.     That  is  open  to  discus- 

of  Commons  listening  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  during  sion.     The  essential  and  indisputable  fact  is 

a  debate  on  foreign  affairs.  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  Sir  Oracle, 

This  description,  by  the  "lobby"  corre-  and  when  he  speaks  no  dog  dares  to  bark, 
spondent  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  is  hardly 

an  exaggeration  of  the  ascendency  of  Sir  the  lord  of  all  he  surveys 
Edward    Grey    in    the    present    House    of 

Omimons.    Whether  it  is  deserved  or  not,  No    one    probably    regarded    with    more 

this  commanding  position  has  been  won  by  philosophic   indifference    than    himself    the 
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ed^i'v  daunted  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ideals. 
\  r^-tra!   He  was  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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authority  of  the  treaties  of  1856,  1871,  and  mcnts.     To  mention   a   third  instance,  Sir 
1878,  when  Austria- Hungary  annexed  Bosnia  Edward  Grey  wrote  a  despatch  on  the  Congo 
and  the  Herzegovina  without  saying  "by  your  question  which  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
leave"  to  the  other  signatory  powers.     But  Congo  Reform  Association.    No  sooner,  how- 
whea  his  attempt  to  maintain  the  public  law  ever,  did  he  discover  that  there  were  rocks 
of  Europe  was  thwarted  by  the  German  mailed  ahead  than  he  turned  in  his  own  tracks  with 
fist  he  appears  to  have  abandoned  the  cause  a  celeqty  which  made  Mr.  Morel  nearly  ex- 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe  as  hopeless,  pire  with  grief  and  chagrin. 
When  Italy  followed  and  worsened  the  Aus- 
trian example  by  her  brigand  raid  on  Tripoli,  LORD  ROSEBERV's  UNDERSTUDY 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  like  a  burnt  child  who 

dreads  fire,  refused,  in  spite  of  all  expostula-  Sir  Edward  Grey  began  his  official  career 

tlons,  entreaties,  and  menaces,  to  utter  even  in  a  bad  school.     Lord  Rosebery  selected  him 

the  feeblest  whisper  of  protest  against  the  as  Under-Secretary   for  Foreign  Affairs  in 

Italian  \iolatIon  of  the  treaties  governing  the  the  short-lived  Gladstone  administration  of 

Ottoman  Empire.     In  like  manner  in  1906  1892-5.    It  is  not  generally  known  that  during 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  most  valorous  in  his  Lord  Rosebery's  tenure  of  office  he  brought 

declaration  as  to  his  determination  to  have  the  country  to  the  very  verge  of  immediate 

the  question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  war  over  a  trumpery  quarrel  with  France  in 

brought  forward  for  serious  discussion  at  the  Siam,  an  act  of  impolicy  which  e\en  Sir 

Hague  Conference.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  Edward  Grey  now  stigmatizes  as  a  folly  and 

was  warned  that  he  was  running  his  head  a  crime. 
against  a  stone  wall;  he  declared  that  if  the 

subject  was  not  dealt  with  the  conference  iiis  masters 
would  become  a  farce  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Sir 
world.  No  sooner,  however,  did  his  am  Edward  Grey  has  any  personal  dislike  of  Ger- 
bassadors  and  underlings  convince  him  that  many  to-day  or  had  any  of  France  in  1892-5. 
Germany  would  not  take  part  in  any  such  Heisnot  a  man  of  prejudices,  personal  or  na- 
discussion  than  he  made  haste  to  forget  all  tional.  He  is  a  cold  man,  somewhat  color- 
his  pledges,  and  instructed  his  representatives  less,  and  therefore  the  better  able' to  take  on, 
to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  providing  of  a  like  a  chameleon,  the  hue  of  the  tree  to  which 
first-class  funeral  for  the  question  of  arma-  he  clings.     He  is  fortunately  surrounded  by 
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advisers  who  are  sane  and  sound  on  the  sub-  country  life.  When  I  first  met  him,  many 
ject  of  the  Russian  entente.  Therefore  all  the  years  ago,  I  told  him  I  had  always  heard  he 
clamor  of  the  Semitic  Russophobes,  who  for  mi^t  some  day  be  Prime  Minister  if  he  were 
the  moment  are  masquerading  as  Persian  not  so  passionately  devoted  to  salmon- 
sympathizers,  leaves  him  untouched.  He  is  fishing.  To  be  a  second  White  of  Selbome  is 
unfortunately  served  by  certain  diplomats  much  more  in  accordance  with  his  natural 
and  bureaucrats  who  are  notoriously  domi-  sentiments  than  to  be  the  gramophone  of  the 
nated  by  Germanophobia.  Hence  he  be-  bureaucracy  of  the  Foreign  Office,  He  is 
came  an  easy  prey  to  the  astute  statesmen  of  happier  in  the  fields  and  beside  a  trout  stream 
Paris,  who  in  the  recent  crisis  made  him  the  than  he  is  in  the  Foreign  Office  or  in  the 
willing  instnmient  of  their  policy.  House  of  Commons.  An  enthusiastic  natur- 
alist, he  probably  enjoyed  nothing  so  much 
THINGS  TO  HIS  CREDIT  of  late  years  as  the  excursion  he  took  with 

ex-President  Roosevelt  into  the  New  Forest 

On  the  whole.  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  birds  of  that 

commended  for  doing  two  things  which  are  as  yet  imspoiled  region  of  woodland  Britain, 

a  set  oflF  against  many  disappointments  in  He  is  fond  of  cricket  and  an  expert  player  of 

other  directions.    He  backed  Lord  Fisher  for  lawn  tennis, 
all  he  was  worth  when  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and 

Mr,  Winston  Churchill  were  for  cutting  down  ms  views  on  woman  suffrage 
the  naval  estimates.    That  is  the  first  thing. 

The  second  is  that  he  has  never  wavered  for  He  was  devoted  to  his  wife,  whose  tragi- 

an  instant  in  maintaining  intact  the  Ed-  cally  sudden  death  has  not  prevented  the 

wardian   inheritance  of   the  Anglo-Russian  persistence  of  her  influence  over  her  hus- 

entente.    He  may  have  risked  the  peace  of  band^s  mind,  for  he  is  one  of  the  stanchest 

Europe  by  his  entente  with  France.    He  cer-  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  cabinet, 

tainly  has  maintained  the  peace  of  Asia  by  which  is  hopelessly  divided  on  the  question, 

his  entente  with  Russia.  In  1892  I  asked  him,  "Are  you  in  favor  of 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  a  tall,  spare,  clean-  woman  suffrage  and  of  making  the  law  quite 

shaven  man,  who  has  the  House  of  Commons  color-blind  as  to  sex,  so  that  women  may  take 

manner  to  perfection.     He  is  a  poor  speaker  any  position  they  are  qualified  to  fill,  whether 

on  the  public  platform — lacking  magnetism  in  Church  or  State? "    Sir  Edward  Grey  an- 

and  fire — but  in  his  place  in  Parliament  he  is  swered,   "  Yes,"  without  any  qualification, 

irresistible.    Part  of  the  secret  of  his  power  But  when  it  comes  to  putting  this  heroic 

is  that  he  is  not  often  in  his  place  in  Parlia-  resolution  into  practice,  I  confess  I  have  my 

ment.    He  never  makes  himself  too  cheap,  doubts  whether  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  stand 

He  delegates  as  much  as  possible  the  answer-  to  his  gims. 
ing  of  questions  to  his  Under-Secretary,  and 

when  he  does  answer  interpellations  he  is  the  vices  of  ras  virtues 
sparing  of  words  and  still  more  sparing  in  the 

imparting  of  information.  He  holds  himself  In  conclusion,  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  an 
aloof  from  the  rank  and  file.  He  is  not  "hail  honest  man,  who,  if  surroimded  by  men 
fellow,  well  met!"  with  any  but  his  narrow  equally  honest  in  the  embassies  and  in  his 
circle  of  intimates.  Lord  Haldane  worships  own  department,  would  probably  be  the  best 
him  as  the  greatest  foreign  minister  since  Pitt,  Foreign  Minister  available.  But,  conscious 
and  the  Westminster  Gazette  is  his  faithful,  not  as  he  is  of  his  own  ignorance  of  foreign  na- 
to  say  obsequious,  organ.  Sir  Edward  Grey  tions,  and  ill  informed  as  he  has  repeatedly 
himself  said,  some  years  ago,  that  "of  all  shown  himself  to  be  in  the  vital  facts  of  im- 
personal considerations  there  was  nothing  portant  questions  with  which  he  has  to  deal, 
stronger  with  him  than  the  desire  to  work  he  relies  upon  his  entourage,  which  is  anti- 
with,  cooperate  with,  and  keep  in  touch  with  Liberal,  anti-German,  and  anti-Democratic 
Lord  Rosebery."  But  this  desire,  like  many  He  is  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  but  too 
other  aspirations  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  has  timid  to  do  anything  to  maintain  it,  if  the 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  governing  principle,  doing  of  it  exposes  him  to  the  remonstrances 

of  Sir  Francis  Bertie  and  the  veiled  menaces 

A  political  white  of  selborne  of  France.     He  is  incapable  of  intrigue,  but 

he  is  liable  to  be  politically  blackmailed  by 

The  one  thing  to  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  those  who  are  unscrupulous  enough  to  take 

has  always  been  faithful  is  his  love  of  the  advantage  of  his  weaknesses  and  his  virtues. 
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The  Letc'hworth  Park  Arboretum 
BY  CHARLES  M.    DOW 

(Trustee  of  the  American  Scenic  anti  HUtoric  Preservation  Scx-ioty  ami  Director  of  Lctchworth   I'ark 
and  Arboretum) 

npHE  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser-  planting  will  be  so  close  as  rapidly  to  establish 

*    vation  Society  has  now  under  way,  and  forest  conditions,  so  that  Letchworth  Park 

will  soon  establish,  a  great  arboretum   at  will  contain  in  miniature  a  forest  of  a  richness 

Letchworth  Park,  in  New  York  State.    It  will  and  variety  which  can  be  witnessed  nowhere 

be  a  collection  of  the  valuable  timber  trees  of  else  on  the  globe.     When  this  experiment  is 

the  world  and  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind,  completed,  the  visitor  can  pass  over  winding 

Needless  to  say,  its  contribution  to  the  cause  forest  paths,  through  forest  growth  in  which 

of  forest  conservation  in  the  United  States  will  mingle  the  valuable  commercial  trees  of 

will  be  of  great  economic  and  scientific  value,  the  South,  the  far  West,  of  Europe,  and  from 

Those  who  visit  Letchworth  Park  after  its  Httle-known  quarters  of  the  world,  which  find 

arboretum    has    been    established    will    see  at  Letchworth  Park   the  climate  and  soil 

planted  singly  and  in  groups  specimens  of  suited  to  their  needs.     Here  the  visitor  will 

every  important  tree  species  with  which  ex-  be  able  to  see  growing,  not  singly  on  a  lawn, 

periment  under  local  conditions  of  soil  and  but  planted  so  as  to  form  an  actual  forest, 

climate  is  justified  by  reasonable  promise  of  trees  of  whose  exiatencche  may  not  even  have 

success.     Visitors  will  thus  have  ample  op-  known,  but  whose  practical  value  for  forcst- 

portunity  to  study  the  value  of  trees  of  many  planting  in  the  United  Sutes  may  still  be 

kinds  for  ornamental  planting  and  for  land-  exceedingly  high. 

scape  purjroses.      But  the  object  les,son  of       Thus  this  arboretum  will  be  of  interest  not 

enormous  economic  significance,  which  will  merely  to  the  professional  forester,  but  the 

lie  spread  before  their  eyes,  will  be  blocks  of  land  owner  who  contemplates  tree  planting 

planted  forest,  in  each  of  which  will  have  been  will  find  within  it  a  wonderful  field  of  obser- 

set  out  one  or  more  kinds  of  trees  of  com-  vation  and  study  in  reaching  a  wise  decision 

mercial  importance.  in  the  selection  of  species  and  mixtures,  for 

In  each  of  these  blocks,  irregular  in  form,  there  will  be  available  to  him  upon  an  area 

eachanacreor  more  in  area,  and  set  out  with  which  can  be  easily  covered  in  a  leisurely 

due  regard  for  landscape  and  color  effects,  afternoon's  walk,  a  sample  case,  so  to  speak, 
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then  in  its  pristine  loveliness,  as  the  lumber- 
man's axe  had  partially  denuded  the  land* 
scape  and  left  a  scar  upon  the  face  of  Nature 
which  needed  the  healing  art  of  the  physidao. 
He  at  once  set  himself  to  the  task  of  restora- 
tion. He  removed  the  debris,  reforested  the 
denuded  areas,  and  in  other  ways  restored  the 
natural  conditions.  But  he  did  more  than 
simply  restore,  and  with  singular  art  and 
judgment,  without  violating  Nature,  he  built 
paths  and  roads,  and  bridges  and  arbors  and 
shelters,  so  that  others  might  come  and  freely 
share  the  delights  of  this  charming  place,  and 
made  it  one  of  the  great  show  places  of  the 
Empire  State.  Looking  forward,  then,  to 
the  time  when  he  could  turn  his  perfected 
gift  over  to  his  fellow  men  for  their  perpetual 
enjoyment,  he  added  to  his  acquisitions  until 
he  was  the  owner  of  about  a  thousand  acres 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  embracing  the 
three  famous  Portage  Falls  of  the  Genesee 
and  the  wonderful  gorge  cut  by  the  river. 

In  these  environments,  with  vivid  imagi- 
nation and  intense  sympathy,  his  thoughts 
pictured  the  life  of  the  aboriginal  owners. 
Here  a  race,  now  nearly  extinct,  once  had 
lived  in  undisputed  proprietorship.  Their 
life  was  crude  and  simple,  but  it  was  human 
life  and  represented  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
There  were  human  pathos  and  poetry  in  their 
history,  and  Dr.  Letchworth  set  about  to 
bring  back  something  to  remind  the  present- 
day  visitor  of  that  period,  long  gone. 

He  erected  a  museum  and  gathered  in  it 
specimens  of  implements  used  by  the  Indians 
in  their  daily  life.  Here,  in  objects  of  stone 
and  wood  and  metal,  their  history  can  be 
traced,  from  the  primitive  days  before  the 
advent  of  European  civilization,  through  the 
pioneer  days  to  their  practical  retirement 
from  the  banks  of  the  Genesee.  Here  is  the 
original  Council  House  in  which  the  natives 
held  many  of  their  deliberations,  and  here  it 
will  remain  for  yeafs  to  come,  a  reminder  of 
the  Long  House  of  the  Iroquois  and  of  the 
development  which  made  them  the  most  re- 
markable aboriginal  people  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  here  finally  he  brought  for  rever- 
ent sepulture  the  remains  of  Mary  Jemison. 
The  last  time  Dr.  Letchworth  appeared  in 
public  was  in  September,  1910,  at  the  un- 
veiling of  a  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  the 
white  girl  who  grew  to  advanced  womanhood, 
living  a  life  of  sacrifice  among  the  Indians. 

Soon  after  his  purchase  of  Glen  Iris,  Mr. 
Letchworth  erected  his  mansion  on  a  broad 
plateau  overlooking  the  Middle  Fall  and 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  place.  In  this 
retreat,  where  his  quiet  was  undisturbed  save 
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by  the  sound  of  flowing  waters,  the  wind  in  is  extremely  \-aried  and   picturesque,  with 

the  trees,  and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  he  frowning  cliffs,  dark  retreats,  shadowy  for- 

lived,  not  as  a  hermit,  but  in  full  sympathy  ests,  and  roaring  cataracts,  contrasting  with 

with  the  outside  world,  and  made  this  place  the  open  plateaus,  smiling  meadows,  fruitful 

the  radiant  point  of  his  many  benefactions,  orchards  and  tinkling  rivulets.    It  is  a  place 

Out   of   this   idealistic   home,   this   artist's,  in  which  a  Thoreau  or  a  Bryant  would  have 

poet's  dream,  this  place  of  generous  welcome,  taken  delight.    In  water  landscape  and  na- 

enalted  thought  and  sweet  intercourse  with  tural  grandeur  it  is  ranked  second  to  Niagara 

friends,  tliis  man  of  mild  manners  and  meth-  among  the  beauty  spots  of  our  Eastern  States, 

ods  went  with  determined  persistence  to  the  A  distinguished  botanist,  George  W.  Clinton, 

relief  of  suffering  humanity.  a  son  of  former  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 

once  wrote:  "Glen  Iris  possesses  a  greater 

A  PLACE  OF  RARE  SCENIC  BEAUTY  Variety  of  flora  than  any  other  equal  area  in 

the  State  of  New  York." 
Within  a  distance  of  three  miles,  all  within 

the  park,  the  river  plunges  over  three  falls  gift  to  the  state  of  new  vork 
which,  with  their  intermediate  cascades,  have 

an  aggregate  descent  of  290  feet,  and  flows  In  the  summer  of  1906,  feeling  the  weight 
through  a  remarkable  gorge  with  almost  of  years,  Dr.  Letchworth  invited  the  counsel 
vertical  sides  350  feet  high.  The  name  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
'■  Portage"  indicates  the  place  of  transport  tion  Society  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  his 
where  the  aborigines  and  early  settlers  carried  property.  It  was  the  pri\'ilege  of  the  writer 
their  canoes,  bateaux,  and  goods  between  of  this  article  to  assist  in  the  negotiations 
the  still  waters  above  and  below  the  falls,  and  which  culminated,  in  1907,  in  the  gift  of  this 
in  turn  has  been  given  by  geologists  to  the  superb  property  to  the  State.  Dr.  Letch- 
group  of  Upper  Devonic  strata  which  have  worth  retained  a  life  tenancy  of  the  estate 
been  exposed  in  such  an  extraordinary  way  by  which  was  terminated  by  death  on  December 
the  cutting  of  the  stream.    The  scenery  here  i,  1910.    A  condition  of  the  gift  was  that  the 
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permanent  custody  of  the  property  should  be  converted  into  trickling  rivulets  in  one  season 
with  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres-  and  destructive  torrents  in  another.  These 
ervation  Society.  The  property  is,  therefore,  facts  give  vital  importance  to  the  conserva- 
now  in  the  care  of  the  custodian  society,  tion  movement,  and  any  agency  which  tends 
which,  during  the  months  which  have  since  to  help  this  movement  along  in  a  practical 
elapsed,  has  been  formulating  plans  not  only  way,  therefore,  is  a  power  for  the  public  wel- 
for  the  general  treatment  of  the  park,  but  fare,  and  such  an  agency  will  be  this  arboretiun. 
also  for  the  establishment  of  an  arboretum  in 

line  with  the  general  plans  discussed  with  the  function  of  the  arboretum 

donor  before  his  death.    In  connection  with 

this  work,  the  writer  has  visited  the  principal  The  principle  upon  which  the  Letchworth 
arboretums  of  Europe  and  the  far  East.  Park  Arboretum  is  established  is  that  it  shall 

consist  of  a  permanent  collection  of  the  various 
THE  DEBtAND  FOR  REFORESTATION  spedes  of  the  world's  timber  trees  likely  to 

thrive  in  this  northern  climate,  planted  sden- 

The  opportunity  presented  for  this  ar-  tifically,  to  test  their  value  and  illustrate  the 
boretum  is  a  timely  one  and  fits  well  in  the  processes  of  development,  so  supplying  not 
movement  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  only  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake,  but  also 
resources.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  move-  knowledge  for  practical  use. 
ment  for  the  protection  of  historic  landmarks  It  is  intendcil  that  the  value  to  the  State 
and  beautifiJ  scenery  lends  itself  to  dis-  and  the  nation  of  the  arboretum  will  not  con- 
tinctly  utilitarian  ends.  During  the  nine  sist  merely  in  a  demonstration,  clear  to  every 
years  in  which  the  so-called  conservation  eye,  of  the  results  which  may  be  expected 
movement  has  developed  from  the  germ  idea  from  forest  plantations  of  many  different 
expressed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  before  the  kinds  of  trees.  The  possibilities  of  the  ar- 
Sodety  of  American  Foresters  on  March  26,  boretum  for  extending  our  exact  knowledge 
1903,  the  people  of  New  York  State  and  the  of  tree  growth  will  also  be  fully  develop^, 
nation  at  large  have  awakened  to  the  alarm-  In  each  of  these  miniature  forests  systematic 
ing  consequences  of  the  almost  unrestrained  and  skilled  observations  and  records  will  be 
denudation  of  our  forests,  and  the  fact  that,  made.  The  growth  of  the  trees  will  be 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  check  it  and  to  measured  periodically,  their  liability  to  dis- 
promote  reforestation,  the  State  is  threatened  ease  will  be  noted  and  their  capacity  for  seed 
with  the  complete  obliteration  of  her  unpro-  bearing,  their  behavior  in  pure  stands  and  in 
tected  forests  within  a  short  period.  We  mixture,  their  influence  upon  the  forest  floor, 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  and  other  practical  considerations  bearing 
culture  that  substantially  the  same  thing  can  upon  their  value  for  commercial  tree  planting 
be  said  of  the  country  at  large.  will  be  carefully  observed  and  recorded.     By 

The  situation  should  be,  and  to  the  think-  this  means  the  Letchworth  Park  Arboretum 
ing  person,  is  startling.  One  reason  why  it  will  aid  materially  in  laying  an  exact  sdentific 
has  not  startled  us  before  is  that  the  disap-  basis  for  the  successful  extension  of  practical 
pearance  of  the  forests  has  been  gradual,  forestry  in  the  United  States.  Every  prac- 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  no  one  tical  step  will  be  taken  not  only  to  insure 
generation  has  seen  it  all.  Another  reason  results  of  the  highest  sdentific  value  from 
is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  popula-  forest  work  at  Letchworth  Park,  but  also  to 
tion  now  resides  in  cities  and  takes  little  develop  its  usefulness  as  an  object  lesson  to 
cognizance  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  all  park  visitors.  Circulars  describing  in 
place  outside  of  the  city  walls.  If  these  for-  plain  and  definite  language  the  experiments 
ests  had  been  destroyed  by  some  great  tor-  in  forestry  being  carried  on  will  be  made 
nado  or  fire  all  at  once,  we  should  have  been  available  for  distribution,  while  labels  and 
more  generally  impressed  with  the  calamity  placards  will  facilitate  the  identification  of 
of  the  loss;  the  loss,  however,  is  none  the  less  trees  in  the  arboretum, 
real  because  of  our  gradual  awakening  to  it.       The  function  of  the  arboretum,  therefore, 

In  this  loss  there  has  been  a  concomitant  is  obvious.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  living  muse- 
loss  in  connection  with  our  streams  and  our  um;  in  another,  it  is  a  laboratory;  but  it  is 
climate,  for  Nature  is  so  intricately  organ-  both;  out  of  doors,  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
ized  that  she  cannot  suffer  in  one  direction  discovery  or  demonstration  of  a  fact  there, 
without  being  affected  in  her  operations  in  made  within  a  small  area,  is  a  benefit  to  the 
another.  In  the  removal  of  the  forests  the  whole  of  mankind, 
flow  of  our  streams  has  become  spasmodic.       The  part  of  the  park  which  will  be  de- 
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LAWN  IN   FRONT  OF  "GLEN  WIS" 

voled  to  the  arboretum  consists  of  about  500  educational  building,  equipped  with  a  i>rac- 
acres,   iormerly   used   for  agricultural   pur-  tical  working  forest  library  and  planned  for 
\KHes,  being   well-drained,   cultivated   open  a  later  and  larger  development, 
meadows  and  fields  on  various  levels,  bor- 
dered by  either  planted  or  natural  regener-         the  men  in  charge  of  the  work 
ated  forests.     In  the  already  existing  forests 

demonstrations  of  economic  planting  in  open  The  committee  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
^>aces  will  be  made  and  varieties  of  wild  Historic  Preser\-ation  Society  in  charge  of  the 
flowers  will  be  sown.  property  and  its  operations  are:  Prof.  L.  H. 

In  addition  to  the  topographical  condi-  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Dean  of  the  Agricul- 
tions,  tlie  atmospheric  conditions  at  Letch-  tural  College  of  Cornell  University;  Hon. 
worth  Park  are  unusually  favorable  for  an  Robert  L.  Fryer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  financier, 
arboretum,  and  it  is  more  favorably  located  former  Commissioner  of  the  State  Reser\-a- 
in  this  respect  than  the  gardens  near  large  tion  at  Niagara;  Francis  W.  Halsey,  New 
dties,  which  are  affected  by  the  city  smoke  York  City,  historian  and  author;  Wolcott  J. 
and  vapors.  Indeed,  no  arboretum  in  or  Humphrey,  Warsaw,  K.  Y.,  banker;  Hon. 
near  a  large  manufacturing  city  can  thrive  as  Thomas  P.  Kingsford,  Oswego,  X.  Y.,  capi- 
it  should.  The  nearest  large  cities  to  Letch-  talist  and  Commissioner  of  the  State  Reserva- 
worth  Park  are  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  each  tion  at  Niagara;  Henry  Leipziger,  Ph.D., 
about  sixty  miles  away,  and  Hornell,  twenty  LL.D.,  New  York  City,  Supervisor  of  Lec- 
miles  to  the  south,  and  the  atmospheric  con-  tures  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
ditions  are  ideal.  The  elevation  above  the  of  New  York;  Ogden  P.  Letchworth,  Buffalo, 
sea  level  is  about  1300  feet.  N.  Y.,manufacturer,nephewof\Villiam  Piyor 

Incident  to  the  arboretum  will  be  con-  Letchworth;  Hon.  N.  Taylor  Phillips,  New 
stnicted   a   fireproof  museum,  library,  and  YorkCity,lawyer,formerComptrollerof New 
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Vort  City;  Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett,  New 
Vort  City,  lawyer,  Trustee  of  Cornell  Uni- 
vrraXy;  Charies  D.  Vail,  L.H.D.,  Geneva, 
X-  Vt  Professor  Emeritus  of  English;  to- 
^etho'  with  the  writer  as'  chairman,  who  is 
also  I>nector  of  the  Park  and  Arboretum. 
The  preddent  of  the  society  b  George  F. 
Kimz,  PIlD.,  ScD.,  New  York  City,  a  man 
of  intemational  reputation  and  honors  as  a 
sciratist;  the  secretary  is  Edward  Hagaman 
Hall,  L.H-D.,  New  York  City,  historian  and 
antiquarian,  who  has  done  and  is  doing  most 
effective  work  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Adirondac^s. 

The  society  has  been  fortunate  in  attract- 
ing the  interest  of  Overton  W.  Price,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  vice-preadent  of  the 
National  Conservation  Asaxiation,  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  establishment  of  the 
arboretum.  Mr.  Price  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  living  foresters.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Forest  School  at  Munich,  Bavaria,  and 


his  training  in  forestry  was  acquired  both  by 
study  in  this  country  and  by  nearly  three 
years'  work  abroad,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  former  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Forests  of  India.  Mr,  Price 
was  for  ten  years  Associate  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  the  conservation  movement.  Mr,  Giflord 
Pinchot,  former  Chief  Forester,  has  expressed 
his  deep  interest  in  the  Letchworth  Park 
Arboretum  and  his  willingness  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping its  fullest  capacity  for  public  useful- 
ness, Mr.  George  B.  Sudworth,  the  eminent 
dendrotogist,  has  generously  consented  to  aid 
the  work  by  his  most  helpful  counsel. 

It  is  an  unusual  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  presents  this  opportunity  for 
developing  a  beneficent  gift  in  a  practical  and 
useful  way  and  which  should  lead  to  results 
of  far-reaching  importance,  not  only  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  also  to  the  national 
welfare,  extending  through  the  centuries. 


ENTRANCE  TO  WOODLAND  DR9VE3  AND  RAMBLES 


THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES:   ARE 

THEY  IN   PERIL? 

BY  ROSA  PENDLETON  CHILES 

/^NE  of  the  chief  functions  of  any  govern-  Navy  BuilcUng  and  more  than  40^000  square 
^^^  ment  is  to  preserve  its  archives;  it  is  in  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
the  business  of  government  for  that  purpose.  Medical  Museiun,  Ford's  Theater  Building, 
Handling  the  people's  affairs,  it  can  only  fully  and  two  buildings  on  Seventeenth  and  G 
protect  their  interests  and  its  own  integrity  streets.  The  volimae  may  be  judged  by  the 
by  carefully  guarding  its  records.  Yet  the  weight.  There  are  said  to  be  more  than  a 
preservation  of  the  government  archives  has  thousand  tons  of  the  records  of  the  volunteer 
received  scant  consideration  in  Congress.  In  forces  alone.  The  records  of  the  General 
consequence  of  this  neglect  many  losses  have  Land  Office,  if  placed  end  to  end  in  a  wall  six 
occurred,  and  the  present  condition  is  such  feet  high,  would  reach  from  Washington  to 
that  at  any  time  a  fire  might  sweep  away  New  York. 

papers  the  loss  of  which  might  seriously  The  Post  Office  Building,  the  Pension 
embarrass  the  Government.  One  has  but  Office,  the  Patent  Office,  and,  for  that  matter, 
to  visit  the  storehouses  of  American  state  all  the  government  buildings  at  Washington, 
papers  to  discover  the  deplorable  conditions  contain  many  tons  of  material.  The  storing 
that  subject  them  to  loss  not  only  by  fire  and  filing  of  so  much  matter  is  necessarily  a 
but  in  many  other  ways.  A  general  survey  serious  problem.  Buildings  become  over- 
will  give  some  idea  of  what  is  meant.  crowded,  new  ones  are  rented,  attics  and  base- 

The  scattered  material,  without  uniform  ments  are  filled,  and  time  is  lost  in  finding 
system  in  arrangement,  at  once  impresses  the  paf)ers  that  involve  great  affairs.  In  the 
searcher  among  government  papers.  There  moving  of  files  from  one  building  to  another 
are  more  than  twenty  departments,  com-  losses  occur,  and  papers  on  a  single  subject 
missions,  and  governmental  establishments,  are  separated.  The  territorial  archives  may 
and  these  are  divided  into  numerous  bureaus  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this.  A  portion  of 
and  offices,  which,  in  turn,  are  separated  into  these  papers  is  in  th^  State  Department, 
almost  innumerable  divisions  and  branches,  another  portion  in  the  Department  of  the 
and  the  history  of  many  of  them  is  confusion  Interior,  while  a  third  is  believed  to  have  been 
worse  confounded.  Departments  have  been  lost  in  being  moved  from  one  department  to 
reorganized,  bureaus  transferred,  old  bureaus  the  other.  The  papers  of  the  Indian  Office 
abolished,  and  duties  newly  distributed.  In  are  also  believed  to  have  suffered  great  loss 
some  cases  the  papers  dealing  with  the  busi-  in  their  transfer  from  the  War  Department 
ness  of  an  office  are  kept  together,  in  others  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Some- 
they  are  distributed  among  bureaus,  divi-  times  papers  are  temporarily  transferred  for 
sions,  and  minor  branches,  making  almost  particular  purposes  from  one  office  to  another 
countless  file-rooms  in  which  methods  of  and  never  returned.  This  happened  to  a 
filing  and  indexing  differ  wholly.  considerable  mass  of  material  sent  from  the 

The  bewildering  mass  of  material  handled  War  Department  to  the  Capitol  many  years 
in  these  diverse  ways  increases  the  danger  of  ago.  High  officials  are  frequently  careless  in 
loss  and  hampers  officials  in  the  expeditious  returning  papers  and  books  sent  to  them 
management  of  the  work.  In  the  Treasury  from  a  particular  office. 
Department  there  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  The  archive  depositories  in  Washington  are 
mOes  of  shelving,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  numerous  and  disorganized,  and  but  few,  if 
this  department  alone  there  are  enough  papers  any,  are  suitable  storage  places  for  the  gov- 
to  fill  the  Library  of  Congress  twice.  Since  ernment  papers.  In  some  the  manuscripts 
1896,  the  department  has  been  renting  build-  are  disintegrating  from  the  effects  of  heat  or 
ings  for  the  storage  of  its  records,  which  ac-  moisture.  A  leak  in  the  roof  came  near 
cumulate  at  the  rate  g£  25,000  cubic  feet  causing  the  total  destruction  of  certain  valu- 
yearly.  The  files  of  the  War  Department,  able  records  in  the  Navy  Department  some 
excellently  cared  for  by  the  way,  occupy  time  ago.  They  were  stored  in  a  closet  under 
nearly  a  himdred  rooms  in  the  State,  War  and  the  leak,  which  was  not  known  until  the 
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-1-1-"  t>-'  ^7~.:  r_i  iz-i  —-i  i---"s;-  :---c  C--ic;cr  c:  Cu^ioaas,  the  accounts  of  the 
;--:-;—>. -^-ie.  i.-^  ir  r:«xi  .--.-ri:.!-;:  C,Jo.-.,t  of  Ir.tCTiui  Re\-wiiie,  public  debt 
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-e.  t'-erTi:::*^:  i^--h:ve^,  but  — ^y  01  Consrew  are  made,  and  miscellaneous 
■■it  ijtir.ces  i=  w.-oder.  ca^es  ar-  expenses  of  the  Go\Tnunent.  A  few  of  the 
!^''-v  ii.ie  ar.d  rt^chitie  from  the  warrants  are  the  pa>tnent  of  $300,000  to 
V  to  :h*  ceilin?.  Some  are  in  chests  Lafayette  for  his  services  in  the  Revolution, 
i.  and  the  least  carelessness  might  the  pa>-ment  of  $7,200,000  to  Russia  for 
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Alaska,  the  payment  of  $2o,ooOyCxx>  in  four  undoubtedly  suffer  from  mold  in  time,  even 

warrants  of  $5,000,000  each  to  Spain  for  the  if  they  are  not  actually  destroyed  by  water. 

Philippines,  and  the  payment  of  $40,000,000  Steam  pipes  run  through  the  rooms  now,  but 

to  the  French  company  for  their  rights  in  the  the  writer  found  them  exceedingly  damp  and 

Panama  Canal.    As  claims  against  the  Gov-  cold.    Under   these   conditions   the   i>apers 

emment  never  run  out  there  might  be  serious  furnishing  all  the  protection  the  Government 

embarrassment  if  any  of  those  papers  should  has  against  claims  of  various  kinds  are  kept. 

be  lost.  Almost  every  day  some  claim  comes  in.   Con- 

The  archives  of  the  Treasury  as  a  whole  gress,  for  instance,  has  passed  sixteen  reme- 

involve  more  than  those  of  any  other  depart-  dial  measures  for  old  soldiers.    Only  last  year 

ment  because  they  represent  all  the  financial  one  of  these  acts  placed  200,000  Civil  War 

interests  of  the  Government,  and  practically  claims  before  the  Treasury.    These  all  have 

all,  except  the  securities,  which  are  in  vaults,  to  be  hunted  down  and  the  Government's 

are  in  danger.  only  protection  lies  in  its  p>apers.    About  a 

Take  the  Secretary's  files.   They  are  nearly  year  ago  a  claim  for  $165,000  came  in,  and  it 

all,  except  those  of.  very  recent  date,  stored  was  with  difficulty  that  all  the  jxipers  bearing 

in  the  attic  of  the  Treasury  Building,  stacked  upon  the  case  were  finally  foimd. 
on  open  wooden  shelves  to  the  ceiling,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  subjected  in  summer  the  fire  peril 
to  heat  that  might  cause  spontaneous  com- 

biistion.     The  only  way  to  reach  them  is       The  files  of  the  Treasury  have  suffered 

by  a  rickety  stairway  scarcely  two  feet  wide,  severely  from  fire.    In  1801  there  was  some 

and  the  fire  department  would  never  pene-  destruction,  in  1814  the  Register's  oflice  lost 

trate  here  to  any  purpose.   There  are  no  win-  heavily,  and  in  1833  the  correspondence  of 

dows  through  wluch  they  might  come,  only,  the  Secretary's  oflice  was  burned.    If  a  fire 

small,  infrequent  skyUghts.    The  flare  of  a  should  occur  now,  the  loss  would  be  irrej)ar- 

match  and  the  whole  would  probably  be  gone.  able.    The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Print- 

Every  cent  paid  out  by  the  Government  ing  and  Engraving  gave  to  a  sub-committee 
through  all  of  its  departments  and  commis-  of  Congress  some  time  ago  a  hint  of  what 
sions  is  receipted  for  in  the  Treasury.  Every  might  happen  if  the  building  in  which  his 
voucher  for  every  cent  disbursed  is  imder  its  bureau  is  operated  should  be  destroyed  by 
custody.  There  are  millions  of  them  repre-  fire.  "I  have  lain  awake  at  night,"  he  said, 
senting  an  amoimt  that  cannot  be  estimated,  ''  thinking  of  what  terrible  disaster  would 
and  yet  these  vouchers  are  stored  in  non-  occur  if  this  building  should  be  destroyed  by 
fireproof  buildings,  on  wooden  shelves,  where  fire.  This  Government  would  be  practically 
they  may  at  any  time  be  destroyed.  Most  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  with  no  postage 
of  them  are  in  places  so  dark  that  an  electric  stamps,  internal  revenue  stamps,  money  to 
lantern  has  to  be  used  to  find  them.  Some  redeem  circulating  notes,  no  national  bank- 
are  in  damp  cellars  subject  to  moisture  and  notes;  and  for  a  long  time  the  national  banks 
mold,  some  are  in  attics  undergoing  dry  could  not  avail  themselves  of  any  increase  of 
combustion.  Many  thousands  are  in  a  stor-  circulation.  It  would  take  a  year  to  get 
age  warehouse  on  E  Street,  in  what  are  known  started  up  again  and  engrave  the  plates  and 
as  the  Winder  Building,  the  Union  Building,  prepare  them."  Fortunately  the  director  of 
and  the  Cox  Building.  The  first  three  pur-  this  bureau  is  an  extraordinarily  careful  man, 
port  to  be  fireproof,  but  two  of  them  have  but  with  a  less  cautious  person  the  disaster  of 
been  in  question  for  some  time,  and  the  Cox  which  Director  Ralph  speaks  might  easily 
Building  has  never  pretended  to  be  fireproof,  occur.  It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  the  Gov- 
Many  of  the  files  of  the  Auditor  for  the  emment  has  no  adequate  laws  in  regard  to 
Treasury  Department  are  twenty  feet  under  protection  against  fire,  no  fire  inspection,  and 
ground.  A  party  of  New  York  architects  no  fire  insurance;  everything  depends  upon 
came  to  Washington  a  few  months  ago  to  the  individual  care  of  the  man  at  the  head  of 
improve  the  Treasury  Building  and  they  con-  a  bureau  or  office. 
cdved  the  idea  of  utilizing  some  old  coal  bins 

under  the  grass  plot  on  the  north  front  for  Indian  treaties 

archives.    Larger  excavations  were  made  and 

the  whole  fitted  with  steel  shelves  at  a  cost      In  the  Indian  Office  are  i>apers  of  great 

of  about  $10,000,  and  most  of  the  Auditor's  historical  value, — papers  giving  an  excellent 

papers  and  some  of  the  Treasurer's  were  authentic  account  of  Indian  life,  treaties  with 

placed  here.    The.  records  stored  here  will  the  Indians,  and  autograph  letters  of  nearly 
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all  the  Presidents.  The  writer  came  across  a  the  worst  in  Washington.  It  is  not  as  rich  in 
manuscript  restorer  putting  in  shape  a  report  historical  material  as  some  of  the  other  offices 
of  the  Secretary  relative  to  a  treaty  with  the  of  the  Government,  though  there  are  to  be 
Menomonees  in  Michigan  Territory  in  1831.  found  here  original  surveys  extending  back 
The  paper  was  in  bad  condition  and  very  to  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  non- 
friable.  This  same  restorer  spent  months  in  replaceable  records  and  books  that  it  would 
reclaiming  a  more  important  paper  which  had  be  a  calamity  to  lose,  but  the  current  ma- 
been  torn  into  bits  by  being  caught  in  a  terial  is  of  immense  value.  In  1906  Director 
drawer.  Every  time  the  drawer  was  opened  George  Otis  Smith  made  an  estimate  of  the 
the  manuscript  was  torn  until  it  was  a  mass  material  of  his  bureau  subject  to  destruction 
of  small  pieces.  This  is  what  the  Govern-  by  fire,  and  this  matter,  consisting  of  un- 
ment  has  to  pay  for  its  carelessness  in  pre-  published  manuscripts,  base  maps,  original 
serving  valuable  documents.  records,  unfinished  drawings,  indexes,  and  so 

forth,  exclusive  of  the  library,  which  in  itself 
RECORDS  OF  LAND  PATENTS  is  worth  Commercially  a  half-million  dollars, 

amoimted  to  $2,573,300.  The  value  of  such 
The  General  Land  OflSce,  created  in  181 2,  material  is  much  greater  to-day.  There  is  no 
was  at  first  under  the  Treasury  Department,  Government  bureau  so  greatly  in  need  of 
but  in  1849  was  transferred  to  the  Interior,  better  quarters  as  the  Geological  Survey. 
All  the  land  patents  dating  back  to  1792  are  The  officials  count  upon  ha\dng  about  three 
here, — that  is,  all  that  are  in  existence.  In  fires  a  year,  nor  do  they  fall  far  short  of  their 
18 14  the  military  warrants  located  and  pat-  expectation.  Their  losses  have  already  been 
en  ted  and  the  certificates .  relating  to  pur-  considerable,  but  good  fortune  has  so  far 
chased  land  that  had  been  patented  were  saved  them  from  the  calamity  that  is  almost 
burned.  There  are  at  present  12,000,000  or  bound  to  come  Unless  they  are  better  pro- 
15,000,000  files  in  this  office,  and  the  number  vided  for  soon.  Many  papers  of  the  Inter- 
is  rapidly  increasing,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  state  Commerce  Conmiission  are  stored  in 
factthatlastyear72,589patents  were  granted,  the  basement  of  this  building. 
This  office  has  been  said  to  contain   the 

"  Domesday  Book  of  the  Public  Domain  of  officials  not  at  fault 

the  United  States."    Supervising,  as  it  does, 

all  the  business  involved  in  the  surveys,  dis-  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  a 
position,  and  patenting  of  the  public  lands,  magazine  article  to  describe  the  condition  of 
and  holding  the  recorck  of  title  to  all  of  the  all  the  valuable  papers  of  the  Government, 
public  domain,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  but  one  can  easily  imagine  what  might  hap- 
offices  under  the  Government.  Its  thirteen  pen  if  the  papers  of  the  various  departments 
di\isions  are  at  present  housed  in  the  old  and  outside  commissions  should  be  destroyed, 
Post  Office  Building.  Nearly  all  of  the  base-  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  with  the  exception 
ment  of  this  building  is  given  to  the  storing  of  the  few  cases  in  which  steel  shelving  and 
of  old  records.  Room  after  room'  is  filled  fireproof  vaults  and  safes  are  provided,  all 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  only  space  to  pass  the  papers  are  in  danger.  Executive  officers 
between  the  stacks  of  open  shelves.  It  is  so  should  not  be  blamed  for  this,  for  as  a  rule 
dark  here  that  electric-light  bulbs  have  to  be  it  is  their  faithfulness  and  caution  that  aflFord 
carried  to  every  crevice.  The  rooms  are  the  only  protection  given  to  the  government 
divided  by  stone  walls,  but  the  thousands  of  papers.  There  is  no  law  and  no  appropria- 
records  in  each  would  burn  if  the  least  care-  tion  covering  the  need,  and,  with  careless  men 
lessness  were  exercised.  The  crowding  is  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  grave  disaster 
such  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  afford  might  follow.  Men  vary  in  a  sense  of  re- 
accommodation  for  consulting  the  files.  The  sponsibility  and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many 
remaining  space  vdW  be  exhausted  in  two  or  have  been  found  to  guard  as  carefully  as 
three  years;  then,  if  no  saving  provision  has  circumstances  admit  the  valuable  papers  in 
been  made,  the  GoAernment  ^\^ll  have  to  rent  their  custody.  But  even  the  most  faithful 
storage  buildings.  public  servant  is  limited  by  the  means  placed 

in  his  hands,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  only 
the  geological  survey  by  careful  saving  out  of  lump-sum  appropria- 

tions that  the  heads  of  departments  or  bu- 
The  records  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  reaus  have  been  able  to  afford  even  the  inade- 
in  the  most  perilous  state,  as  the  conditions  quate  protection  that  is  now  given  to  the 
in  the  building  occupied  by  this  bureau  are  government  records. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  A  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  States  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 

BUILDING  erect  in  the  city  of  Washington  a  national  archive 

depository,  where  the  records  of  the  Government 

rr..  .  r       •      r     Ai-        ui«  "^Y  ^  conceilt rated »  properly  cared  for,  and 

There  arc  two  ways  of  canng  for  the  public  preserved.  *  f   i-  7 

records,  both  of  which  seem  necessary — the 

provision  of  safer  quarters  for  certain  bu-      The  committee  in  charge  of  this  matter 

reaus,  like  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Geo-  consisted  of  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  of  the 

logical  Survey,  most  of  whose  records  are  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Rear- 

n^ded  for  constant  reference,  and  the  erec-  Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  United  States 

tion  of  a  National  Archives  Building  for  the  Navy,  retired,  and  Prof.  John  B.  McMaster, 

proper  and  safe  storing  of  the  j)apers  that  have  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    All  of 

passed  out  of  current  use.  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Mr.   Gaillard 

In  1903,  after  the  matter  had  been  agi-  Hunt,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Manuscripts, 
tated  a  quarter  of  a  centuryj  Congress  author-  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  others  of 
ized  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  an  archives  prominence,  have  been  active  in  promoting 
'building.  The  purchase  was  made,  but  since  the  idea  of  an  archives  building,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  time  Congress  has  authorized  the  prepa-  that  their  efiports  will  yet  be  rewarded.  Rep- 
ration  of  plans  for  other  buildings  on  this  presentative  Sheppard,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
square,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  mittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Groimds  in 
remaining  space  would  be  sufficient  for  an  the  House,  introduced  a  bill  on  the  subject 
adequate  building.  To  meet  even  the  present  last  summer,  but  it  will  take  strong  public 
needs  the  structure  will  have  to  be  large,  and  sentiment  to  influence  Congress,  and  now 
an  archives  building  should  be  constructed  that  Presidents,  heads  of  departments,  and 
with  space  for  at  least  fifty  years.  historians  have  been  busy  over  the  matter 

The  cost  of  such  a  structure  is  not  as  great  for  thirty-three  years,  it  is  time  for  the 

as  might  be  supposed.    It  is  estimated  that  coimtry  to  become  more  fully  aroused  than 

$1,000,000  would  cover  it.    The  Government  it  has  been  before. 

now  pays  a  rental  for  the  storage  of  its  ar-       The  United  States  is  the  only  important 

chives  in  Washington  of  about  $40,000  an-  country  in  the  world  that  does  not  properly 

nually,  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  building,  house  its  archives  and  provide  trained  ar- 

This  rental  is,  of  course,  increasing  yearly.  chivists  to  look  after  them.    Americans  who 

The  erection  of  a  National  Archives  Build-  visit  the  great  Public  Record  Office  in  Lon- 

ing  b  necessary,  not  only  for  the  preservation  don,  the  Archives  Nationales  in  Paris,  the 

of  the  valuable  papers  of  the  Government,  Royal  Archives  at  The  Hague,  the  Imperial 

but  in  order  that  much  of  the  space  now  given  Archives  at  Vienna,  now  in  the  most  elaborate 

to  them  may  be  utilized  as  offices  for  the  work-  records  building  in  the  world,  ^the  Fran  in 

ing  force  of  the  departments.    The  crowding  Venice,  the  Tuscan  Archives  in  Florence,  and 

at  present  is  such  as  to  cause  depreciation  in  the  new  building  under  construction  in  Berlin 

the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  and  to  come  home  humiliated  by  our  neglect.    The 

be  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  employees,  authorities  in  Berlin  apologize  for  the  present 

The  American  Historical  Association  has  condition  of  the  German  records,  but  they 

taken  great  interest  in  this  matter  and  in  are  in  better  condition  and  are  better  housed 

February,  1911,  memorialized  Congress  and  than   any  official  archives  in  Washington. 

the  President  in  regard  to  it.    The  resolution  The  new  building  planned  at  Dresden  is  said 

adopted  by  the  Association  and  presented  as  to  be  the  most  intelligent  effort  at  construc- 

a  memorial  was  as  follows:  tion  for  archival  purposes  yet  attempted.  The 

perfection  of  plan  is  the  result  of  cooperative 

The  American  Hbtoncal  Association  concerned  ^q^^  ^^^  ^^  part  of  the  state  archivist  and 

for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  National  ^v       .   ^  i5^     ^    i_   ^.u     r      i.         i. 

Government  as  muniments  of   our   national  ad-  ^"^  state  architect,  both  of  whom  have  ex- 

vancement  and  as  material  which  historians  must  pressed  willingness  to  allow  us  to  benefit  by 

tise  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth,  are  aware  that  their  plan  and  ideas.     What  will  Congress 

the  records  are  in  niany  case;  now  stored  where  j^p     j)^  anybody  suppose  that  one  or  two 
they  are  m  danger  of  destruction  from  fire  and  in       .„.        ,  „      "^ j.    •_.   j  r  i.»        u   mj 

pla^  which  are  not  adapted  to  their  preservation  million  doUars  diverted  for  an  archives  bmld- 

and  where  they  are  inaccessible  for  administrative  ing   from   the  appropnation   of  more  than 

and  historical  purposes,  and  knowing  that  many  $126,000,000  for  the  Navy  in  the  last  session 

of  the  records  of  the  Government  have  in  the  past  ^f  ^y^^  Sixty-first  Congress  would  not  have 

been  lo«t  or  destroyed  because  suitable  provision  ,  ^  i    \    ^^  -^     r\  j-^ 

for  their  care  and  ^rvation  was  not  made,  do  been  spent  to  better  purpose?     One  wonders 

respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  if  even  Hobson  would  say  so. 
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[O  does  not  know  the  glory  of  a  poppy- 
field  in  flower?  But  not  so  many 
know  about  a  poppy-field  at  harvest  time. 
And  yet,  to  very  practical  people,  this  is  its 
most  interesting  time.  Instead  of  the  bril- 
liant, splashy  flowers — red,  mauve,  pink,  and 
white — the  field  now  exhibits  a»  many  pods, 
each  erect  on  its  stem.  With  a  sharp  knife 
the  reaper  cuts  under  and  into  the  pod.  A 
milky  juice  comes  out.  Then  the  reaper  re- 
turns and  scrapes  the  gum  from  the  pods. 
This  is  made  into  opium. 

In  s^>me  parts  of  China  half  the  acreage  has 
Ijcen  devoted  to  cultivating  the  poppy.  This 
i^  not  surprising,  for  poppy-growing  has  been 
more  lucrative  than  has  been  any  other 
Chinese  crop.  It  has  been  lucrative  chiefly 
Urcause  of  the  revenue  from  its  use  in  smok- 
ing and  inhaling,  and  not  because  of  the 
revenue  from  its  use  in  medicine. 

Ojiium  smoking  produces  a  pleasant  tem- 
fK^rary  illusion,  bought  at  a  fearful  price, 
namely,  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ruin, 
the  impossibility  to  do  any  work  sanely,  the 
destruction  of  home  life.  The  confirmed 
r>f)ium  smoker  has  but  two  alternatives — to 
go  on  smoking  and  have  a  seeming  paradise 
or  to  live  normally  and  have  misery. 

The  sunken  cheeks  and  withered  skin  of 
many  Chinese  proclaim  that,  of  all  peoples, 
the  C'hinese  are  the  most  inveterate  opium 
^mokers.  'Tnveterate,*^  indeed,  for  the  evil 
was  not  first  introduced  into  China  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, nor  was  it  finst  introduced  by  the 
British.  We  hear  of  opium  smoking  many 
( tnturies  ago  in  China.  The  evil  grew  until 
it  involved  the  physical  strength  and  moral 
i'Hse  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  people. 
Hence,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
wise  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  national  de- 
cadence which  must  come  should  opium 
smoking  spread  all  over  the  empire,  forbade 
t  he  habit  and  ordered  the  closing  of  the  dens 
•A  here  the  drug  was  sold  and  smoked. 

ifOW    i-NGLAND   FORCED  THE  DRUG  ON  CfflNA 

As  the  years  went  by,  however,  the  in- 
ttat'tn  <*  of  the  wise  old  emperor  was  seen  to  be 


less  than  that  of  another  power — the  British 
East  India  Company,  in  its  desire  to  sell  in 
China  the  opium  produced  in  India.  The 
company  was  successful  and  the  habit  of 
opium  smoking  in  China  grew  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever. 

In  1840  another  Chinese  emperor  made  a 
more  determined  effort  to  put  down  the 
trade.  He  gave  strict  orders  and  large 
authority  to  his  imperial  commissioner  at 
Canton,  the  great  commercial  port  of 
southern  China,  to  stop  the  importation  of 
the  drug.  These  orders  brought  the  com- 
missioner into  conflict  with  the  British 
traders.  When  the  commissioner  destroyed 
several  thousand  chests  of  the  drug,  the 
British  began  what  we  know  as  the  First 
Opium  War.  England  won  and  forced  China 
to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  English  traders 
were  paid  for  all  their  losses. 

In  1857  came  the  Second  Opium  War  be- 
tween England  and  China.  It  ended  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin,  by  which  the  Chinese 
Government  boimd  itself  not  to  interfere 
with  the  introduction  of  Indian  opium  in  the 
empire. 

CHINA  BECOMES  A  GREAT  PRODUCER  OF  OPIUM 

• 

Before  the  opium  wars  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had  not  countenanced  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  in  China.  But  now  it  asked  itself 
whether,  after  all — since  the  Chinese  seemed 
determined  to  smoke  opium,  anjrway — they 
should  pay  a  large  price  to  the  British,  oper- 
ating in  India  for  a  commodity  which  could 
be  produced  just  as  well  on  Chinese  soil  and 
sold  at  aiower  price.  Moreover,  all  the  profits 
from  production,  manufacture,  and  distribu- 
tion would  go  to  the  Chinese  instead  of  to 
foreigners.  Hence  the  imperial  government 
declared  that  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
should  be  unrestricted,  and  the  Chinese  so 
solidly  undertook  to  raise  the  crop  that  until 
the  recent  reform  edict  they  grew  six-sevenths 
of  all  they  consumed.  This  result  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  use  of  opium  in  China 
increased  by  about  three-quarters.  The  habit 
had  indeed  grown  to  be  a  national  evil. 
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SUPPRESSION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  AlcohoUsm?    Possibly.    But  why  necessarily 

another  evil  habit,  even  if  escperience  shows 

To  the  credit  of  America,  the  initiative  for  this  to  be  the  general  rule?   Why  not  a  good 

a  final  and  successful  reform  came  from  our  habit?    Why  should  not  laziness  be  replaced 

people  and,  in  particular,  ^f rom  that  pro-  by  industry,  weakness  by  virility,  immorality 

tagonist  of  the  Church  in  the  Far  East,  by  morality? 

Charles  Henry  Brent,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Hence,  to  the  delighted  surprise  of  every 
Philippine  Islands.  The  insular  government,  friend  of  progress,  the  Dowager,  in  1906, 
as  administered  by  Americans,  had  always  issued  an  epoch-making  edict.  As  '' smokers 
recognized  that  the  opium  evil  was  hamper-  of  opium  have  wasted  their  time,  neglected 
ing  its  efforts.  It  had  not  been  many  years  their  employment,  spoiled  their  constitu- 
in  control  before  it  appointed  a  commission,  tions,  ruined  their  households,"  and,  more- 
with  Bishop  Brent  at  the  head,  to  study  the  ovef,  as  "the  Court  is  now  ardently  deter- 
course  of  the  opium  habit  and  to  suggest  mined  to  make  China  powerful,"  the  growth, 
methods  for  its  suppression.  The  commis-  sale,  or  use  of  opium  must,  declared  the  Bo- 
ston's recommendations  were  later  embodied  wager,  by  the  end  of  a  decade,  completely 
in  the  law  of  1907,  which  inmiediately  re-  cease  throughout  the  Empire  and,  to  tins  end, 
duced  opium  consumption  in  the  islands  and  the  opium  fields  must  be  reduced  by  one-tenth 
entirely  suppressed  it,  save  for  certain  per-  every  year. 
sistent  smugglings,  the  following  year. 

,  THE  PROHIBITION  AND  ITS  ENFORCEMENT 

TWTV.   EMPRESS   DOWAGER  S    REMARKABLE 

ACTION  Q£  cQ^^sg  ^\^Q  Chinese  growers,  sellers,  and 
There  were  powerful  influences  at  work  in  users  of  opium  were  alike  alarmed.  At  first 
China  also.  One  influence  was  that  of  the  they  refused  to  believe  the  edict.  When  con- 
Anti-Opium  League,  largely  composed  of  mis-  vinced  that  it  was  not  a  bogus  document,  they 
sionaries  and  Chinese  Christians;  it  had  been  pleaded  with  the  local  authorities  in  every  pro- 
gradually  molding  general  sentiment.  An-  vince  that  they  might  have  just  one  more  crop 
other  was  the  anti-opium  agitation  in  the  — they  had  counted  on  it  in  arranging  their 
Philippines,  followed  by  the  commission's  re-  expenses  for  the  year.  Then,  when  pleas  of 
port,  now  translated  into  Chinese,  reprinted  future  poverty  failed,  the  growers  used  that 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  scattered  broad-  curse  of  Chinese  officialdom  everywhere — 
cast  over  China.  A  third  was  a  formal  bribery.  But  even  this  failed  in  a  number  of 
memorial  to  the  throne  from  reformers  in  instances,  it  is  pleasant  to  say.  Then  the 
seventeen  provinces  praying  for  imperial  growers  grew  the  precious  poppy  in  their  back 
patronage  in  battling  with  the  evil.  These  yards  and  in  any  other  secluded  or  hidden 
things  may  have  influenced  the  Empress  place.  The  penalty  for  growing  the  poppy 
Dowager — then  China's  real  ruler,  the  Em-  was  a  fine.  In  addition,  in  some  cases,  the 
peror  having  been  set  aside  for  the  time  government  did  take  possession  of  the  fields, 
being.  But  she  was  probably  more  influenced  and  in  a  few  extreme  cases  of  contumacy  even 
by  the  discovery  that  this  vice,  imdermining  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  offenders. 
the  nation's  manliness,  counted  more  than  All  persons  who  used  opium  were  now  re- 
any  other  cause  for  China's  relative  weakness  quired  to  get  a  license  and  no  others  were 
among  the  powers — indeed,  some  of  the  permitted  to  buy  the  drug.  But  what  was 
diplomats  sent  by  those  powers  to  China  now  of  greater  moral  value,  their  names  were 
openly  hinted  that  a  main  difficulty  in  enter-  inscribed  on  a  roll  which  was  widely  pub- 
ing  upon  any  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  lished;  moreover,  such  persons  were  de- 
Government  lay  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  barred  from  all  public  honors  and  prefer- 
govemment  offidab  were  either  so  addicted  ments.  Furthermore,  the  quantity  of  opium 
to  the  use  of  opium  or  so  strongly  suspected  used  must  needs  also  be  registered, 
of  it  as  to  check  the  normal  course  which  Nor  could  any  Chinaman  do  as  he  had 
negotiations  among  any  civilized  nations  done — smoke  opium  in  the  place  where  it  was 
should  take.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  scornful  bought.  Result:  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
rebuke.  number  of  opiiun  dens.  These  were,  in  many 
In  addition,  the  Dowager  was  keen  enough  cases,  spontaneously  abandoned  by  their 
to  see  that  she  might  possibly  accomplish  a  owners.  In  some  other  cases,  the  dens  were 
double  reform.  For  if  an  evil  habit  be  bought  by  reformers  and  commercial  people, 
eradicated,  some  other  habit  must  take  its  who  were  now  sure  of  imperial  coimtenance, 
place.   What  would  replace  the  opium  habit?  and  the  opium  utensils  burned — certainly  an 
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excellent  sign  of  reform,  and  as  well  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  commercial  succession! 
For  instance,  an  announcement  last  April  in 
the  North  China  Daily  News  read  as  follows: 

BOXFIRE   OF   OPIUM-SMOKING    UTENSILS 

The  Commercial  Bazaar,  having  taken  over  the 
premises  of  the  Nan  Zun-sin  Opium  Palace,  num- 
ber 94  Rue  du  Consulat,  and  having  purchased  the 
whole  of  the  Furniture,  Fixtures,  and  Opium 
Smoking  Utensils,  have  decided  to  destroy  the 
latter,  and  they  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Chang 
Su-ho  Gardens,  Bubbling  Well  Road,  and  at  four 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  third  of  May, 
will  be  made  into  a  pile  and  burnt. 

The  Public  are  invited  to  come  and  witness  this 
Unique  Bonfire.  The  Things  will  Ix?  on  .exhibit 
in  ihe  Hall,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

And  the  burning  actually  took  place  as  out- 
lined above. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  government  estab- 
lished two  rules  regarding  its  officials.  First, 
those  addicted  to  opium,  who  did  not  take 
measures  to  free  themselves  from  the  habit, 
were  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  removed 
from  office.  Two  princes  were  so  removed. 
Secondly,  new  .employees  in  the  service  were 
kept  four  days  under  constant  observation. 
As  (luring  this  time  a  confirmed  opium 
smoker,  if  deprived  of  the  drug,  will  be  apt 
to  forget  himself  and  betray  his  craving,  the 
government  was,  in  this  way,  able  to  assure 
itself  as  to  each  candidate.  All  this,  of  course, 
did  wonders  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Chinese 
officialdom. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  the  Manchu 
government  has  dominated  China.  In  many 
things  it  has  been  inert,  purblind,  inefficient, 
corrupt.  But  in  its  last  days,  in  respect  to 
the  opium  evil,  it  has — though  moved  by  a 
Chinese,  Yuan  Shih-kai, — certainly  deserved 
well  of  posterity.  Moreover,  its  fiat  actually 
commanded  the  cooperation  of  a  sensible 
l>e()plc.  A  country  with  such  consciousness, 
so  awakened,  must  ultimately  have  a  great 
future. 

knoland's    concessions    to    tiie    reform 

Astonished  by  the  evidence  of  what  China 
could  do,  and  influenced  by  Lord  Morley, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
Lord  Minto,  then  Viceroy  of  India,  the 
British  Government  now  began  to  atone  for 
some  of  its  former  wTong.  In  1907  it  agreed 
with  the  Chinese  Government  that  im- 
ports of  opium  from  India,  in  harmony  with 
the  edict  concerning  the  production  and 
use  of  opium  in  China,  should  be  lessened  by 
one-tenth  each  year  until,  in  191 7,  the  whole 


traffic  should  be  wiped  out.  This,  it  is 
believed,  is  the  first  occasion  in  the  history 
of  China's  foreign  relations  when  she  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  signing  a  genuinely  give- 
and-take  agreement  with  a  foreign  power. 
Thus  the  event  was  doubly  significant. 

China  continued  to  be  unexpectedly  suc- 
cessful in  putting  down  the  opium  evil. 
Hence,  convinced  of  the  Peking  government's 
sincerity  and  ability  in  the  matter.  Great 
Britain,  in  May,  191 1,  practically  consented 
to  all  of  China's  new  demands.  The  ten-year 
agreement  was  modified  by  a  British  con- 
cession to  the  effect  that,  if  China  continued 
to  extinguish  the  opium  evil  at  the  same  rate 
as  at  that  time,  the  Indo-Chinese  opium 
traffic  would  be  brought  to  an  end  in  19 14 
instead  of  1917.  This  spurred  the  Peking 
government  to  still  more  strenuous  endeav- 
ors, and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  it  has  now 
reduced  the  production  of  opiiun  in  China 
by  no  less  than  seven-tenths.  If,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  one  had  prophesied  such  a  situa- 
tion, he  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  lunatic. 

Two  results  from  this  reform  in  China  were 
quickly  evident.  The  first  was  the  trans- 
formation of  much  of  the  former  poppy  area 
into  cereal,  cotton,  rice,  and  rubber  fields.. 
The  second  was  a  proportionate  advance  in 
the  price  of  opium  as  the  production  de- 
creased. At  first,  indeed,  in  order  to  begin 
the  reform  by  preventing  the  coolie  class 
from  obtaining  opium,  the  government  com- 
pelled higher  prices  to  be  charged.  But  the 
reform  soon  went  on  gaining  strength  by  its 
own  movement,  and  began  to  affect  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  present  price  of 
opium  would  seem  to  be  prohibitory  for  most 
people. 

To  replace  China's  annual  revenue  from 
opium, — about  $30,000,000  a  year, — a  large 
consolidated  tax  was  placed  on  importations 
of  this  drug,  and  a  uniform  tax  lexaed  on 
native  opium.  To  replace  India's  revenue, — 
also  about  $30,000,000  a  year, — from  the 
production  and  sale  of  opium  as  a  state  mo- 
nopoly, taxes^  were  levied  on  spirits,  oil,  and 
tobacco.  Speaking  of  a  state  monopoly,  that 
would  seem  to  be  China's  surest  way  of  carry- 
ing out  her  promises  as  above  indicated. 

ACTION  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

All  this  time  the  skirts  of  the  United  States 
Government  were  by  no  means  clear,  despite 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Philippines,  it,  alone  of 
governments,  had  officially  started  the  gen- 
eral opium  reform  and  that,  in  1907,  we  had 
invited  the  interested  countries  to  form  an 
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international  commission  to  see  whether  the  of  opium  but  of  morphine  as  well.  Finally, 
opium  trade  might  not  be  controlled  and  the  the  commission  urged  all  governments  pos- 
habit  eradicated.  In  this  country  the  evil  was  sessing  concessions  and  settlements  in  China 
primarily  due  to  our  large  Chinese  population,  to  close  the  opium  dens  in  these  concessions 
to  our  intimate  conunercial  relations  with  the  and  to  apply  their  home  pharmacy  laws  there. 
Orient,  and  to  the  free  importation  of  opium.  In  whatever  concerns  a  commission  of 
Fortunately,  in  1909,  just  before  the  inter-  inquiry  and  reconmiendation,  therefore,  it 
national  commission  met  at  Shanghai,  we  would  thus  seem  as  if  all  scientific,  economic, 
cleared  ourselves  to  a  certain  extent.  Con-  ethical,  and  political  questions  were  settled, 
gress  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importa-  And  the  conunission's  resolutions  were  of 
tion  of  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations  or  real  influence.  But  public  opinion  remained 
derivatives,  save  for  medicinal  purposes,*  unsatisfied  and  justly  so.  Only  international 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  action  could  satisfy  that  opinion.  An  agree- 
or  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or.  im-  ment  of  the  powers  on  such  action  was  nec- 
prisonment  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  essary.  International  sanction  and  effect 
years,  or  both.  The  moral  effect  of  this  law  should  be  given  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
has  been  excellent,  despite  the  facts  that  the  conunission's  resolutions.  Accordingly  our 
drug  is  easily  smuggled  and  that  the  clever-  own  government,  which  had  already  distin- 
ness  of  the  smugglers  has  severely  taxed  the  guished  itself  in  summoning  the  commission, 
ingenuity  of  our  detectives.  ^  We  have,  at  all  proposed  in  1909  that  an  international  con- 
events,  made  a  distinct  effort  to  put  our  house  ference  should  take  place  at  The  Hague, 
in  order.                                    '  that  the  delegates  should  have  full  powers  to 

"conventionalize"  the  resolutions  adopted  at 

INTERNATIONAL  DFXiBERATiONS  Shanghai  and  their  necessary  consequences, 

•  and  that  a  program  similar  to  the  following 

In  1909  the  international  commission  met  be  a  basis  for  discussion: 

at     Shanghai.       Great     Britain,    Germany,  ,.  The  advisability  of  uniform  national  laws  and 

France,  Austria,   Italy,   Portugal,   Holland,  regulations  to  control  the  production,  manufac- 

Russia,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Persia,  and  the  ture,  and  distribution  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and 

United  States  were  represented.    Our  dele-  Preparations.                r      *  •  .•     .u          k.     r 

T>'  i_         tT      ^      T^       TT       m/  2.  The  advisability  of  restricting  the  number  of 

gates   were    Bishop    Brent,    Dr.    Hamilton  ports  through  which  opium  may  be  shipped  by 

Wright,  of  Maine,  an  eminent  expert  in  tropi-  opium-producing  countries, 

cal  diseases  and  habit-forming  drugs,  and  Dr.  3-  The  means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  at  the  port 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Chinese  Secretary  of  the  of  ^eparture  the  shipment  of  opium,  its  derivatives 

A         .         T        a^«     ^  T»  1  •           i»    1.     .  andpreparations,  to  countries  that  prohibit  or  Wish 

Amencan  Legation  at  Peking.     Preliminary  to  prohibit  or  control  their  entry, 

to  any  action  by  the  powers  jointly  and  sever-  4.  The  advisability  of  reciprocal  notification  of 

ally,  the  commission's  duty  was  to  investi-  ^^^  amount  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and  prepara- 

gate  the  facts  of  the  opium  trade  and  the  tions  shipped  from  one  countiy  to  another. 

'^                            r  ^1-          •         1.   1  .        T^.          \  5-  Regulation  by  the  Lniversai  Postal  Union  of 

consequences  of  the  opium  habit.     First  of  the  transmission  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and 

all,  in  the  face  of  the  sneers  of  journals  like  preparations  through  the  mails. 

the  Hongkong  Morning  Posty  for  instance,  ^-  The  restriction  or  control  of  the  cultivation  of 

the  commission  recognized  the  Chinese  Gov-  {^^a^^rnX'-;;?rirlr^afpTe:^l"^^^ 

emment  s       unswerving  .sincerity       m    its  not  produce  it.  to  compensate  for  the  reduction 

efforts  to  eradicate  the  production  and  con*  being  made  in  British  India  and  China, 

sumption  of  opium  throughout  the  Empire.  7-  The  application  of  the  pharmacy  laws  of  the 

As  an  appropriate  corollary,  the  commission  g^^'^^T^^^.I^s  concerned  to  their  subjects  in  the 

^^j,  *i    ^v    ^          X    ^^          vwiiiiiiiaaiyii  j^Qngui^r  distHcts,  concessious,  and  settlements  in 

recommended   that  each  government    take  China. 

measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  practice  8.  The  jjropriet)^  of  restudying  treaty  obliga- 

of  opium  smoking  in  its  own  territories  and  ^^^^^  *"^  international  agreements  under  which 

possessions  and  to  this  end  urged  that  the  V^raSilS^ru^ifrn'^^l^tions  of 

governments  examine  their  own  systems  of  penal  laws  concerning  offenses  against  any  agree- 

regulation  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  ments  that  the  powers  may  make  in  regard  to 

Others  in  dealing  with  the  same  problem,  opium  production  and  traffic. 

The  commission  declared  that  each  country  c  "?:  The  advisability  of  uniform  marks  of  identi- 

L     I J               ^  ^y-^iO'Lx.Kj.  ttiou  ca^ii  ^^Juu^,ly  fication  of  packages  containing  opium  in  inter- 

shouJd  prevent  the  shipment  of  opium  to  any  national  transit. 

country  which  prohibits  its  entry.    The  com-  "•  The  advisability  of  permits  to  be  granted 

mission   also  recommended    to  each  govern-  ^9  exporters  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and  prepara- 

ment  to  take  drastic  measures  to  control  the  ^*^J!f '  tu^ «^  •    ui*     r      •         1  •  u*   r         u 

g     .              ,            ,    ,.      ^^  ^-^  ^v""V7*  tut  j2.  The  advisability  of  reciprocal  nght  of  search 

manufacture,  sale,  and  distnbution  not  only  of  vessels  suspected  of  carrying  contraband  opium 
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13.  The  advisability  oi  measures  to  prevent  the  of  California.  The  British  delegation  also 
unlawful  use  of  a  flag  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  j^^^  ^s  its  chief  the   man— Sir  Cedl  Cle- 

Tr-r^e'^advisability  of  an  international  com-   menti  Smith-who  headed  the  delegation  at 
mission  to  be  intrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of   Shanghai. 

any  international  agreement  concluded.  The  conference  opened  at  The  Hague  with 

a  good  attendance  of  delegates  from  the 
America's   use   of   habit-forming   drugs  twelve  nations  represented.     The  Foreign 

Minister  of  the  Dutch   Cabinet,  formerly 

If  any  one  thinks  that  our  own  coimtry  is  Minister  at  Washington,  namely,  Jonkheer 
not  now  primarily  interested  in  this  matter,  Reneke  de  Marees  Swinderen,  delivered  a 
let  him  reflect  that  at  present  it  stands  for  speech  of  welcome,  in  which  he  felicitated  the 
500,000  pounds  of  yearly  importation  and  American  Republic  on  initiating  the  confer- 
consimaption  of  opium,  its  derivatives  and  ence,  and  also  the  delegates  present  on  the 
preparations.  From  50,000  to  70,000  pounds,  program,  based  on  the  resolutions  passed  by 
including  opium  derivatives  and  preparations,  the  Shanghai  commission.  The  minister 
would  suffice  for  all  our  medical  needs.  As  added  that  the  deliberations  would  cover  the 
to  cocaine,  we  have  been  importing,  manu-  questions  of  morphine  and  cocaine  as  well  as 
facturing,  and  consiuning  nearly  200,000  opiimi.  He  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  dis- 
ounces  a  year,  though  15,000  would  supply  cussions  would  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
every  Intimate  medical  need.  himianity. 

At  its  present  session  Congress  should  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  sub- 
pass  further  legislation  in  this  matter.  It  jects  presented  by  our  government,  as 
should  place  \mder  federal  supervision  and  indicated  above,  have  served  as  the  basis  for 
control  the  entire  manufacture  and  distribu-  discussion,  thus  further  emphasizing  our 
tion  of  opium,  together  with  its  derivatives  government's  enviable  leadership  in  raising 
and  preparations.  Moreover,  it  shoiUd  also  5ie  opium  problem  from  a  national  to  an 
place  under  such  control  other  habit-forming  international  plane — the  only  plane  on  which 
drugs,  like  cocaine  and  Indian  hemp.  While  it  can  be  effectively  treated.  Certainly  this 
Congress  has  already  been  asked  to  place  a  International  Conference  will  throw  light 
prohibitory  duty  on  manufactured  cocaine,  on  the  problems  due  to  the  evils  of  habit- 
its  salts  and  derivatives,  it  should  place  the  forming  drugs,  should  awaken  a  greater  de- 
manufacture  of  and  the  interstate  traffic  in  sire  to  combat  those  evils,  and  should  unite 
aU  habit-forming  drugs  imder  the  supervision  all  endeavors  into  a  mighty  force, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Only  by  The  conference  may  have  a  significance 
some  such  supervision,  it  seems,  would  this  apart  from  the  subjects  of  its  program.  It 
country  maintain  its  self-respect.  has  convened  at  a  time  when,  as  never  before. 

And,  if  the  interstate  traffic  must  be  con-  China  has  been  throwing  off  the  shackles  of 
trolled,  so  should  the  intrastate  traffic.  Each  inertness,  sloth  and  blindness  which  for  cen- 
State  should  pass  effective  laws  against  the  turies  have  kept  her  fine  fiber  from  develop- 
use  of  habit-forming  drugs,  and  particularly  ment.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Chinese 
with  regard  to  any  instruments,  like  the  delegates  should  not  reflect  this  awakening, 
hypodermic  syringe,  used  in  their  injection:  And  this  is  not  because  of  the  epoch- 
the  availability  of  this  syringe  has  doubtless  making  revolution  now  in  progress  in  China, 
been  as  large  a  factor  in  the  widespread  abuse  Revolution  or  no  revolution,  China  has  now 
of  morphine  and  cocaine  as  the  availability  reached  an  evolution  in  her  international  as 
of  the  drugs  themselves.  in  her  home  relations.    Up  to  191 1  she  was 

a  signatory  to  various  international  treaties 
THE  conference  AT  THE  HAGUE  and  agreements,  to  which  she  has  been  either 

an  unwilling  or  an  unequal  party.   In  Decem- 

As  to  the  International  Opium  Conference,  ber  of  that  year,  however,  for  the  first  time 
which  convened  on  December  I,  i9ii,atThe  in  her  history,  she  entered  an  international 
Hague,  our  government  has  the  advantage  conference — and  with  full  powers, 
of  having  in  two  of  its  delegates  the  same  men  Will  she  use  this  opportunity  to  emphasize 
as  at  the  International  Commission  at  Shang-  a  position  from  which  she  will  discuss  no 
hai,  namely.  Bishop  Brent  and  Dr.  Wright,  subject  with  other  nations  save  on  terms  of 
The  third  delegate  k  Mr.  Henry  J.  Finger,  equality?    We  shall  see. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN   MODERN   CHINA 


^HINA  hesitated  a  long  time  before  allow- 
ing  herself  to  be  persuaded  of  the  wisdom 
of  admitting  railways  within  her  territory. 
At  first  they  were  dreaded  as  an  instrimient 
of  foreign  aggression;  now  they  are  recog- 
nized as  the  best  of  auxiliaries  for  national 
defense.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  they 
would  involve  the  country  in  a  heavy  finan- 


cial burden;  gradually  it  dawned  upon  the 
mind  of  a  grasping  mandarinate  that  they 
might  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  revenue.  It 
was  in  1876  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  its 
first  railroad;  in  1886  there  had  been  con- 
structed 370  miles  of  road;  in  1906  the  mile- 
age had  increased  to  2330  miles;  and  on 
December  31,  1910,  more  than  5200  miles 
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had  been  opened  for  traflSc.  The  National 
Review  (Shanghai)  devotes  six  of  its  pages 
(each  13  by  9  inches)  to  a  mere  enumeration 
of  Chinese  lines  in  operation,  under  con- 
struction, and  surveyed  or  projected.  It 
divides  the  railways  of  China  into  five 
systems. 

The  first,  or  Northern  System,  includes  the  lines 
extending  from  Peking  toward  Mongolia  on  the 
northwest  and  through  Manchuria  to  the  north- 
east. The  second  division,  or  Central  System,  em- 
braces the  country  lying  between  the  Pei  Ho 
(Peking-Tientsin  River)  on  the  north  and  the 
Yangtze  on  the  south,  and  includes  the  German 
lines  in  Shantung,  those  running  to  the  south,  to 
the  great  river,  and  those  projected  to  all  points  of 
the  compass  within  that  area  as  bounded  by  the 
sea  on  the  we^t.  The  third,  or  Midland  Division, 
is  made  up  of  the  railways  in  the  Yangtze  Valley 
itself.  The  fourth,  or  Southern  System,  includes 
the  lines  centering  about  Canton-Hongkong  and 
their  tributaries  in  Kwangsi.  The  fifth,  or  South- 
western Division,  covers  the  railways  impinging 
upon  the  frontiers  of  China  from  French  Indo- 
China,  Burma  and  India,  together  with  those  in 
the  border  provinces. 

Regarding  the  scope  and  status  of  these 
lines  the  writer  in  the  National  Review  says: 

In  the  Northern  system,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
roads  operated  are  Japanese  and  Russian.  The 
Kalgan-Kweiwating-Suiyuan  line,  work  on  which 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  is  to  be  open  this 
spring  as  far  as  Tienchen.  It  is  planned  to  extend 
the  line  to  Urga  and  Kiakhta,  forming  a  link  be- 
tween Peking  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway, 
bringing  Peking  within  ten  days  of  Paris, 

In  the  Central  division,  the  most  important 
work  is  on  those  portions  of  the  Shantung  system 
known  as  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Northern  or  German  section  of  39b 
miles  is  expected  this  spring,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Southern  or  British  section  is  expected  about 
the  same  time.  At  present  the  Hoang  Ho,  or 
Yellow  River,  is  being  crossed  by  ferry,  and  the 
bridging  of  this  great  stream  cannot  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  The  engineer- 
ing difficulties  have  been  enormous,  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  handling  of  the  flood  waters,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  have  caused  the  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  recent  years.  The  completion  of 
this  road  will  haVe  a  marked  influence  in  modifying 
the  disastrous  famines  which  the  floods  in  this 
portion -of  China  have  caused.  And  when  connec- 
tion has  been  made  with  the  Shanghai- Nanking 
Railway  at  Nanking,  it  will  he  possible  to  travel  by 
rail  from  Shanghai  to  Calais. 

Railway  promoters  m  China  have  their 
troubles  like  those  in  other  countries.  Thus 
the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway,  one  of  the 
best  equipped  roads  in  China,  cannot  pay  its 
way  because  of  discrimination  in  taxes  on 
goods  in  transit;  and  there  are  rumors  that 
the  government  is  to  take  over  the  line  and 
carry  it  on  as  a  government  enterprise.  The 
connection  of  the  Hankow-Canton  line  with 


the  Kwongkow  road  has  been  opposed  by 
the  "gentry,"  on  religious  grounds. 

The  National  Review  undertakes  to  rq>ly 
to  some  of  the  criticisms  of  China's  railway 
policy,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
charge  of  discrimination  against  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  orders  for  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock  generally.    It  says: 

There  has  arisen  of  late  a  tendency  to  mere 
carping  which  can  do  no  good  to  China,  to  those 
in  whose  supposed  interests  the  criticisms  are 
made,  or  to  those  unseen  conspirators  who,  true  to 
their  settled  policy,  are  working  behind  the  scenes 
and  giving  their  friends  and  allies  a  stab  in  the 
back.  This  type  of  criticism,  supported  by  the 
publication  of  private  and  professional  corre- 
spondence without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of 
the  writers,  can  only  conduce  to  misconception,  to 
confusion  of  the  issue,  and  to  the  unnecessary 
acerbation  of  a  situation  already  sufficiently  deli- 
cate to  require  the  most  careful  handling. 

The  chief  point  of  the  criticism,  which  is  made 
largely  with  the  object  of  irritating  United  States 
manufacturers  against  British  in  order  to  preclude 
the  possibility  ofclose  and  intimate  application  of 
joint  pressure  by  United  States  and  British  diplo- 
macy on  the  Eastern  Island  Empire,  is  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  orders  for  railway  material,  espe- 
cially locomotives,  go  to  Europe  and  not  to  the 
United  States.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
The  initial  impulse  in  railway  construction  in 
China  came  from  British  sources.  The  first  lines 
were  British-built.  British  engineers  were  em- 
ployed both  as  seniors  and  as  juniors,  and  as  the 
years  have  gone  by  the  juniors  have  become  seniors 
on  the  newer  constructions,  and  in  ordering  their 
material  they  have  naturally  placed  the  orders 
where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  get  good 
value  for  their  money,  and  where  experience  has 
taught  them  that  they  will  invariably  receive  the 
best  of  treatment.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  experienced  bad  treatment  elsewhere.  It  is 
only  seldom  that  they  have  tried  elsewhere,  but 
they  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  elsewhere 
they  havQ  not  been  able  to  get  as  good  material  as 
from  the  British  firms,  at  the  same  price. 

The  fact  that  to  China  and  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  European  f>ortion  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  same  principles  of  railway  con- 
struction and  location  apply,  and  that  these 
are  "quite  different  from  those  principles 
which  apply  in  countries  where  everything 
was  imtil  recently  in  the  pioneer  stage," 
accounts  largely  for  the  preponderance  of 
railway  orders  going  to  Europe;  and  it  is 
"worse  than  foolish  to  attempt  to  distort 
inevitable  facts  into  a  fixed  policy  of  closing 
the  open  door." 

That  there  is  no  such  policy  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  engaging  engineers  for  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  Railway,  the  British  engineer-in-chief  sent 
to  a  leading  United  States  firm  for  one-quarter  of 
his  staff,  simply  and  solely  as  a  mark  of  good  will 
and  amicable  esteem.  Yet  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint among  British  engineers  that  the  door  in 
China  was  being  closed  to  them. 
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HOW  RUSSIA  BEGAN  HER  "PENETRATION" 

OF  PERSIA 

"'X'HE  Russian  Brigade  in  Persia"  is  the  officers  sent  from  St.  Petersburg.    The  brigade 

title  of  an  article  in  a  French  magazine  was  formed  in  1880  of  two  regiments  with  a 

called  Revue  du  Monde  Mussulman^  that  has  battery  of  field  artillery,  the  guns  of  which 

been  republished  in  pamphlet  form  by  Ernest  were  a  gift  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  the 

Leroux  of  Paris.     The  writer  is  a  Russian  cost  of  maintenance  is  a  first  charge  on  the 

by  the  name  of  Pavlovitch  who  has  made  a  revenues  of  all  the  custom  houses  of  Northern 

special  study  of  his  subject,  and  gives  details,  Persia  which  are  under  Russian  control, 
some  made  public  now  for  the  first  time.    He 

opens  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  revolutionary      ^^  ^}'^  ^{J".^  <>]  ^^^  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 

^-.La-u  •  ••  4.     c    1905  the  bngade  was  composed  of  two  cavalry 

movement  that  began  in  1905  arismg  out  of  regiments,  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  two  field 

the  discontent  of  the  Persian  people  under  batteries  of  four  guns  each,  altogether  some  fifteen 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Shah,  Muzaflfer-ed-  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel  V.  P. 
Din,  and  the  contmual  humiliation  of  the  ^iakoflf  of  the  Russian  General  Staff.  All  the  Rus- 
\  u  T*  •  rriL  X  sians  contmued  to  receive  the  pay  of  their  rank 
country  by  Russia.  The  movement  propa-  ;„  the  Russian  army  from  St:  Petersburg,  and 
gated  itself  from  town  to  town,  and  soon  the  remained  at  the  disposition  of  the  Russian  War 
word  constitution,  for  which  an  Arabo-Persian  Office.  By  its  origin  and  organization,  financial. 
equivalent,  "machrauUyyat,^^  was  invented,  poetical,  and  military,  and  by  its  privileged  posi- 
ts .1'  r  1  •  ix  J  tion,  the  brigade  may  be  regarded  as  the  advance 
became  the  war  cry  of  a  people  m  revolt  and  g^ard  of  the  Russian  penetration  into  Persia.  After 
the  rallying  signal  of  every  Persian  patriot,  the  coup  d'itat  of  June  23,  1908,  the  brigade  was 
At  first  the  desire  for  reforms  reached  only  augmented  by  250  volunteers,  the  artirier>'  fur- 
the  large  cities,  especially  Teheran,  Tabriz,  "^^j»*?*  with  quick-fire  guns  of  the  French  model, 
OL*  J  T  u  u  /iv4.i  u  i'4.4.i  4.U  and  four  mitrailleuses. 
Shiras  and  Ispahan;   but  little  by  little  the 

revolutionary  wave  carried  it  into  the  most  ^hile  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  M.  Pav- 
distant  regions  of  the  country.  lovitch   says,  the   brigade  is  a  marvelous 

^     ,       .       ,  ^  ,     o,   .  ..  .  instrument  of  the  Russian  Government  in 

At  that  time  the  government  of  the  Shah     theo-  p^rsia,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Teheran, 

reticaily  disposed  of     an  army  of   150,000  men,  -^yr  tt  \.    •         'j  •  o  ^l   ^  i-.  1        1  t  .  1    /^ 

comprising  84  battalions   of   infantry   (riyad^);  M.  Hartwig,  said  m  1908  that  Colonel  Liakoff 

J  regiments  of  Cossacks  and  125  squadrons  of  was  forbidden  to  mix  in  politics.  In  that 
irregular  cavalry  (Sawar);  and  18  regiments  of  matter  he  was  under  control  of  the  Russian 
d%&'to^coLiJ'^lr7acrerin  Ainl^ssador  N„t  ,ong  after^-ard  in  1909 
reality  the  army  was  non-existent,  and  only  the  ^^^  inward  Orey,  speakmg  m  the  Bntish 
Cossack  brigade  under  a  Russian  colonel  with  three  House  of  Commons  of  Colonel  Liakoff  *s  ac- 
officers  and  five  non-commissioped  officers,  counted   tion  during  the  coup  d'iiat^  said  that  he  was 

^'''Ji?^'^>\?^;K  7^7,  P^y,^'^?  extravagant  as  com-  convinced  that  Liakoff  did  not  act  on  the 

pared  with  that  of  the  Persian  general  nominally  a        i  *.\^    -n       •       n*                   ^jT-j 

commanding  it  and  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  ^^der  of  the  Russian  Cxovernment  and  did  not 

being  16,192  tomans  (the  toman  is  worth  about  have  its  approval.     It  is  known  now  that 

87  cents)  monthly  for  the  nine  Russians  against  before  undertaking  anything,  no  matter  what, 

i^^UT  Thl^UaUu^^Xrof^R^^^^^  Liakoff  conferred  not  only  .ith  M.  Hart.ig 

in  the  whole  Persian  army  is  28,  with  63  non-com-  ^^^  ^Iso  With  a  notonous  person  of  the  name 
missioned  ofl^cers.  of  S.  Chapchal.     These  two,  Hartwig  and 

Chapchal,  were  the  organizers  and  principal 
This  Cossack  brigade  was  originally  formed  instigators  of  the  coup  d'itat  of  1908.  Sir 
thirty  years  ago  after  the  return  of  the  Edward  Grey's  conviction,  therefore,  was  not 
Shah  Nasir-ed-Din  from  his  second  trip  to  well  founded,  as  Liakoff 's  "  action "  has  never 
London  in  1878.  In  order  to  have  a  body-  been  disavowed  nor  he  nor  Hartwig  censured, 
guard  for  his  personal  protection,  it  occurred  Serge  Markovitch  Chapchal,  a  Russian 
to  him  that  a  force  under  foreign  officers  subject,  is  by  all  accoimts  a  remarkable 
would  be  safer  than  one  under  native  com-  person, 
mand.    Intrigues  were  at  once  set  on  foot      „  .  ^.  .        r  . 

i.t-D'A'iT      JT>       •       1       4.*  A.  rry  'T  He  IS  ottc  oi  thc  reprcscntatives  of  the  rcactionarv 

by  the  Bntish  and  Russian  legations  at  Tehe-   j^rty  in  Persia,  where  he  is  heartily  detested  and 

ran  to  obtain  the  concession  for  its  orgam-  would  long  ago  have  been  put  out  of  the  way  by 
zation  by  oflScers  of  their  respective  armies,  Persian  patriots  but  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
but  in  the  end  the  Russians  won,  and  in  1879  g^Y^  }^^  ?!I^'*u^^^^  ?'f?^^''"l'""  l^"^*'^'!  '^- 

4U^  o—       u*.  •      J       £L  ^    '      4.1.     CI.  ^    pnsals.     Chapchal  studied  at  the  St.  Petersburg 

the  Czar  obtained  a  firman  from  the  Shah  University  and  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  Sciences, 
conndmg  the  formation  of  his  bodyguard  to  and  was  named,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
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Russian  Government,  tutor  to  the  deposed  Shah,  of  the  parliament  building  and  other  edifices  fol- 

Mohammed  Ali,  while  he  was  heir  to  the  throne,  lowed  on  June  23,  Teheran  became  a  scene  of 

When  the  Prince  was  at  Tabriz,  Chapchal  acquired  massacre  during  which  over  2500  persons  perished, 

an  enormous  influence  over  him  and  practically  and  was  described  in  enthusiastic  letters  to  the 

governed  the  province  of  Azerbaidjan;    that  in-  reactionary  Russian  papers  by  their  correspondents 

uence  he  continued  to  exercise  after  Mohammed  as  a  victory  won  by  tne  Russian  officers. 
Ali  came  to  the  throne.    Chapchal  is  not  a  Jew, 

'^fe  ^o%tJr*d«^«%?om^i*'kl^^!  I  ,.  That  Liakoff  acted  under  secret  instruc- 

Turco-Tartar  race,  and  who  repudiate  their  attrib-  ^o^  was  proved  by  letters  stolen  from  him 

uted  Semitic  origin.  by  the  celebrated  Bulgarian  officer  Panoflf, 

who  was  correspondent  of  the  Retch  at  the 

On  June  2,  1908,  a  petition  to  the  Shah  time,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 

asked  for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  reactionaries,  movement  for  Persian  liberation.    Although 

including  Chapchal,  and  was  favorably  re-  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  was  strenuously 

ceived.    All  Teheran  then  gave  itself  up  to  denied  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  the 

rejoicing, — when,  as  we  learn  from  indepen-  Navi  Den  of  St.  Petersburg  was  suppressed 

dent  sources,  this  is  what  happened:  for  publishing  a  despatch  annoimdng  that 

Liakofif' s  letters  were  app>earing  in  certain 

The  same  evening  Chapchal  went  to  the  Cossack  foreign  papers^  the  whole  action  of  the  Rus- 

bripde  barracks  and  had  a  long  interview  with  sian  Government  since  the  (;(W/>  ^'^te/ has  been 
Colonel  Liakoff,  and  the  following  day,  in  the  .     .  r     r  v     j«      C  t  -^     • 

morning,  the  Shah  in  his  carriage,  surrounded  by  convincmg  proof  of  its  direct  comphaty  m 

the  Cossack  officers  and  Liakoff  and  Chapchal  the  matter.     Panoff  was  said  to  have  been 

riding  on  either  side  of  it,  drove  in  haste  from  the  killed  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  Astrabad, 

j^lace  to  the  barracks.    Half  an  hour  afterward  b^^  according  to  another  story  he  is  now  a 
the  whole  of  the  Cossacks  turned  out  with  their       •  *=*,         •     ^i.     t»  n        t»     •       1 

artillery  and  with  the  Shah  under  escort  galloped  refugee  somewhere  m  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

out  to  the  Royal  Gardens  outside  Teheran.   Taken  It  is  to  the  credit  of  twenty-two  of  the  Per- 

by  surprise,  the  people  found  themselves  threat-  sian  officers  of  the  Cossack  brigade  that  they 

ened  by  their  sovereign  and  his  bodvguard  under  protested  to  the  parliament  against  the  use 

the  two  Russians,  Liakoff  and  Chapchal,  and  prac-  [v    7  ^   j  il  j      T^/    "6*****^.*-  ^\r^ 

tically  delivered  over  to  the  reactionaries  whom  the  ^^^^  ^^  been  made  Of  them  agamst  their 

Shah  had  promised  to  expel     The  bombardment  own  countrymen  and  coimtry. 


CITY   MILK    SUPPLIES   AND    PASTEURIZATION 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  and  is  brushed  or  shaken  into  the  milk  when  this 

at  least  50,000  years  or  more  have  elapsed  *li^^!\  ^S"i  ^^^"i'*^''*   '^^^  '^i^^"  f?"^  **  '^''' 

u          t,                  f       Mif     i-*^  ered  with  filth  and  the  owners  ridicule  the  sugges- 

smce  man  began  to  use  cow  s  miUc  for  his  pur-  ^j^n  that  cows  deserve  more  care  than  horses,  "he 

poses,  the  methods  of  takmg  and  handhng  cow,  which  furnishes  the  most  valuable  food  for 

the  raw  material  remain  primitive  to  this  the  human  race,  is  thus  neglected,  while  the  horse, 

day.    And,  although  one  of  the  most  impor-  "^^^""^  ^"^  /^r  ^^J^  ^^IV; "«  ^^P*  ^'^  f?^  co'*^^*- 

.    •'.       J.          i«i.«i        r/j  tion.     Even  from  financial  considerations,  cows 

tant  and  umversal  articles  of  food,  more  par-  should  receive  great  care. 

ticularly  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants, 

little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  process  Further,  the  conditions  of  cleanliness  of 

of  gathering  milk  and  in  its  treatment  before  those  who  attend  to  the  milking  is  far  from 

it  reaches  the  consumer,  the  dairy,  or  the  satisfactory. 

creamery.    Writing  on  the  problem  of  dty 

milk  supplies  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Do  they  change  their  clothes  for  clean  ones  be- 

Dr.  P.  G.  Heinemann  draws  a  picture  of  the  fore  milking?    Do  they  wash  their  hands?    Far 

conditions  at  an  ordinary  farm  which,  it  is  to  {~";.|i-  Any  suit  of  clothefe,  covered  in  some  c^ 

,      f         ,    .         \     ^       I         •                    1  by  dirty  overalls,  is  good  enough  for  tending  the 

be  feared,  is  only  too  true  m  a  very  large  ^ow.    the  hands  are  not  wash^,  and  just  l^forc 

number  of  cases.    He  says:  milking  arc  wetted  with  milk,  water,  or  even  with 

saliva.  Thus  the  dirt  is  washed  from  the  udder  into 
Who  has  not  seen  a  bam  where  cows,  horses,  the  milk.  The  virus  of  contagious  diseases  is  some- 
and  pigs  are  stalled  under  the  same  roof?  Filth,  times  carried  from  the  milker  to  the  milk,  and  epi- 
cobwebs,  dust,  manure  are  allowed  to  accumulate  demies  of  serious  nature  are  thus  started.  Not 
and  at  long  intervals  are  shoveled  to  a  place,  which  least  in  importance  is  the  universal  presence  of 
is  not  far  from  the  barn,  where  they  dry  out  and  flies  in  cow  bams.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  food  we  con- 
are  blown  in  the  form  of  dust  into  the  bams.  Ven-  sume  every  day;  such  is  the  food  which  we  depend 
tilation  in  the  bam  is  absent,  screens  to  keep  out  upon  for  bringing  up  our  babies,  if  the  mother  is 
the  disease-carrying  flies  are  rare,  light  is  admitted  unable  or  unwilling  to  nurse  her  offspring.  .  .  . 
by  small  windows,  and  the  cows  are  permitted  to  The  "cowey"  taste,  sometimes  innocently  sup- 
rest  in  their  own  filth,  which  covers  the  hide,  dries  posed  to  be  characteristic  of  fresh  milk,  is  due  to 
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nothing  but  cow  manure,  which  has  been  sus-  pasteurization,  Dr.  Heinemann  maintains 
pendeiT  and  become  part  of  the  milk  during  the  ^^^  scienUfic  research  has  shown  that  the 
process  of  milking.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the   j.      ,        .  i  •      j  •     -.    4.1.    . 

populations  of  large  cities  consume  hundreds  of  disadvantages  claimed  agamst  the  process 
pounds  of  cow  manure  daily  with  milk.  are  groundless.    Milk  that  comes  from  scien- 

tifically constructed  and  conducted  dairies 
Dr.  Heinemann  tells  us  that  fresh  clean  does  not  need  pasteurization,  certain  dairies 
milk,  which  contains  few  bacteria  and  is  safe-  producing  milk  containing  as  few  as   1000 
guarded  against  their  entrance,  will  not  spoil  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter. 

for  many  weeks;  that  it  decomposes  more  or  By  extreme  care  and  intelligent  supervision  such 
less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  milk  is  not  much  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
bacteria  present;    and  that  bacteria  enter  market  milk;  and  the  outcome  of  the  war  waged 

milk  chiefly  with  dust,  dirt,  and  through  the  ^^/"^^mP^.^  f"^!!?  ^"PpI*^,  "^^^  P'-^l^^y  ^""g 

t  n'         rrii_  i_i        ^L      £        '    1.      such  milk  within  the  reach  of  every  one.    This  milk 

agency  of  flies.    The  problem  therefore  is  to  j^  i^^^^^  ^  certified  milk  because  it  is  certified 

prevent  bacteria  from  gaining  access  to  milk,  to  by  a  body  of  responsible  medical  men,  who  em- 
Now,  no  matter  how  careful  the  milker  may  ploy  experts  to  examine  the  milk  at  stated  inter- 
be,  some  germs  are  bound  to  enter.    It  is  ^^f.!^^  T^  ^^^  '^**"^^'  ^  ^^  ^"^  '"^""^  ^^^ 

*  ?i       r        J.  1  ^1.        Ml  -ji  methods  of  production, 

necessary  therefore  to  cool  the  milk  rapidly 

after  milking  and  to  keep  it  cold  until  con-  Certified  milk  costs  more  to  produce  than 

sumed.    Market  milk  contains  hundreds  of  other  milk;  but,  remembering  the  fact  that  a 

thousands,  sometimes  even  millions,  of  bac-  quart  of  good  milk  contains  as  much  food, 

teria  per  cubic  centimeter;  and  if  this  is  the  and  readily  assimilable  food,  as  a  pound  of 

only  milk  obtainable  it  should  be  pasteur-  beef,  the  consumer  should  be  willing  to  pay 

ized.    Pasteurization  consists  in  heating  the  the  careful  dairyman  for  his  work  and  invest- 

milk  to  140°  Fahr.  for  thirty  minutes,  by  ment.    On  the  whole  the  solution  of  the  dty 

which  means  99  per  cent,  of  all  bacteria  are  milk  supply  problem  seems  to  lie  mainly  with 

destroyed.     Alluding  to  the  opposition  to  the  consumer. 


REAL  MEANING  OF  THE  TURCO-ITALIAN  WAR 

THE  meaning  to  Europe  of  the  war  that  is  anne  II;  the  sefzure  by  Russia  of  the  Crimea;  the 
now  being  waged  between  Italy  and  '^''^'^^,«  ^L^.'^ftP'^'i^  *''*  march  of  Russia 
_,  ,  J  ^  J  J  X  11  L  ^i_  upon  Stamboul;  the  bloody  contests  or  relatively 
Turkey  does  not  depend  at  aU  upon  whether  f^sh  date  in  Shipka  Pass  and  at  Plevna;  the  halt- 
Italy  shall  hold  Tripoli  or  whether  that  prov-  ing  anew  of  Russia  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople; 
ince  shall  continue  to  remain  in  the  possession  the  assent  of  the  powers  to  the  breaking  from  Tur- 
of  Turkey,  observes  Czeslaw  Jankowski,  a  key,  at  fim  of  Greece,  then  of  Servia  and  Bulgarm 
n  f  t  'J  •  xv  «r  T.  J  -t  rtt  and  finally  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  the  dire 
Polish  writer,  in  the  Warsaw  Tygodntk  Illus-  troubles  of  the  powers  with  the  seething  of  Al- 

trowany    (Illustrated    Weekly).    The    pres-  bania  and  Macedonia,  as  the  game  is  already  be- 

ent  war  is  a  new  episode,  a  new  stage  of  the  ginning  to  be  almost  the  last,  or  the  next  to  the 

so<alled    "Eastern   QuesUon,"  which   is   of  last  shred  of  Turkish  knd  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 

,    .  ^  .     x^  J  ^i.    J       1  rope, — all  this  constitutes  an  uninterrupted  series 

such  importance  to  Europe,  and  the  develop-  of  slow  drivings  of  the  Turk  beyond  the  Bosporus, 

ment  of  which  had  to  be  curbed  in  the  name  to  the  Arabian  deserts  whence  he  came,  whence 

of  holy  peace  by  all  the  European  powers  years  ago  he  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Chris- 

toeether  tiditi,  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  attack  of  Italy  on  Turkey  is  an  indirect       To-day  there  no  longer  exists— as  of  old— 
but  most  recent  stage  of  the  contest  for  Stamboul.  the  question  of  the  manner  m  which  there 
We  know  how  long  this  struggle  has  lasted — from  should  be  dealt  to  Europ>ean  Turkey  the 
the  very  moment  when  the  Turks  installed  them-  deadly,  final  blow.    Turkey,  notwithstanding 
selves  on  the  magnificent     key     promontory  of  ,  ^  -tr  ti     1  ^«         •        ? 
Europe,  after  they  had  routed  and  obliterated  her  recent  Young  Turk  regeneration,  is,  at 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  the  mighty  power  of  the  present  moment,  already  so  weak  that 
the  Byzantin^  Caesars.     At  first  the  European  any  one  is  able  to  execute  the  collective  sen- 
powers,  even  #tth  their  united  forces  were  afraid  ^^^^  ^f  ^^e  "concert  of  the  powers/'    But 
todnvetheTurksbackto  Asia;  later  they  harassed  ...         .               ..         r  ^.u  4. 

and  pressed  them  from  time  to  time.     But  the  ^^  is  not  a  question  of  that. 
Turks  held  their  ground  stoutly.    Even  after  the       "What  to-day  constitutes  the  kernel  and 

blow  dealt  to  the  "infidel**  power  by  Sobieski  at  essence  of  the  'Eastern  Question,*  "  says  the 

Vienna,  there  was  charmed  away  only  the  menace  ^^iter   in   the    Tygodnik   lUustrawany,    "is: 

of  a  Turkish  inundation  of  central  and  eastern  „»,      .    .  •       or      t.     1      r*       *i.     rn     1 

Europe.     The  testament— legendary  or  genuine  Who  is  to  seize  Stamboul  after  the  Turks 

—of  Peter  the  C.reat;   the  Turkish  wars  of  Cath-  have  been  driven  out  of  their  capital?    Rus- 
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sia?  Austria?  England?    Germany?    There 
is  no  lack  of  claimants." 

Albania  and  Macedonia  are,  most  evidently, 
being  reserved  by  Austria  for  herself.  When? 
The  day  and  hour  cannot  be  set.  At  all  events, 
only  after  the  final  driving  out  of  Turkish  dominion 
from  Europe.  And — after  the  precipitation  of  the 
crescent  from  the  Sublime  Porte?  Obviously.  In 
that  case,  however,  why  should  not  the  capital  at 
Vienna  be  wound  up  and  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople? But  how  is  Russia  to  abandon  her  historic 
mission,  the  political  injunctions  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catharine  II?  Russia,  who  "has  shed 
her  blood  for  the  liberation  of  the  Ballcan  Slavon- 
ians from  the  Turkish  yoke?"  What  would  be- 
come— in  every  case — of  the  worshipful  "political 
equilibrium"  in  Europe,  which  has  been  guarded 
like  the  apple  of  the  eye  for  so  many  years?  The 
principle  of  legitimacy  counts  no  more;  that  has 
somehow  been  mislaid,  and,  forsooth,  p^one  out  of 
fashion.  But — equilibrium!  equilibnuml  Cer- 
tainly, the  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin  Congresses 
diid  not  build  their  "eternal"  works  on  the  basis 
of  equilibrium  in  order  suddenly  to  permit  a  more 
adventurous  and  clever  conqueror  to  rove  at 
large.  .  .  .  The  liquidation  of  the  "Eastern  Ques- 
tion" had  been  deiferred,  put  off  to  the  future, — 
and  this  frequently  with  much  pains  and  trouble. 
The  maintaining  at  any  cost  of  the  status  quo — 

Precious  for  "the  peace  of  Europe " — on  the  Balkan 
eninsula  had  become  a  diplomatic  tradition. 
And,  lo!  we  have  the  sudden  roar  of  the  Italian 
guns  at  Prevesa.  Who  knows  whether  it  has  not 
given  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  general  and 
nnal  liquidation  of  a  business  so  "ripe  '  that  with 
this  liquidation  even  Metternich  himself  would 
not  have  been  able  to  delay  any  longer? 

There-is  also  another  important  fact  which 
cannot  be  overlooked,  observes  the  Polish 
writer  from  whom  we  are  quoting.  Italy  has 
pushed  a  step  farther  the  seizure  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  by  Europe. 

Everything  "fundamental"  that  could  be  said 
against  the  mvasion  by  the  "white"  race  of  the 
maternal,  immemorial  territories  of  the  "black" 
race,  will  not  endure  in  the  face  of  the  natural, 
elemental  force  as  well  as  in  the  face  of  the  inevi- 
table evolution  of  this  process.  Years  ago  it 
was  Algeria;  then  Egypt;  then  the  conquest 
of  Congo  by  Belgium;  then  the  establishing  ot  the 
English  "influences"  in  South  Africa;  then  the 
effecting  by  Germany  of  the  so-called  "pacific 
penetration"  from  the  east  coast  to  the  interior 
of  Central  Africa;  finally,  of  most  recent  date,  the 
conquest  of  Morocco, — all  these  are  successive 
stages  of  the  process  that  is  working  out  slowly, 
but  with  the  precision  and  fixedness  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  sun  from  east  to  west.  This  is  the 
march  of  civilization  and  culture  toward  the  trop- 
ical regions.  That  in  the  van,  alas  I  there  fly 
shrapnel  shells;  that  in  the  van  there  flashes  the 
sword;  that  in  the  van  there  frequently  rides 
rapine  most  hideous, — for  this,  let  us  condemn 
human  nature.  But  to  throw  ourselves  athwart 
the  path  of  the  idea  itself;  to  dream  of  restraining 
this  march — would  imply  the  same  as  to  wish  to 
restrain  progress,  civilization,  culture,  all  spiritual 
improvement,  which  knows  no  obstacles  and  no 
interruption. 


The  Growth  of  Italian  Imperialism 

The  war  which  Italy  is  now  waging  against 
Turkey  is  undoubtedly  an  indication  of  the 
kingdom's  wonderful  progress  diuing  the 
last  fifteen  years.  In  1895  new  Italy  met 
with  disaster  at  Adua,  where  her  dream  of 
colonial  expansion  seemed  to  be  shattered; 
in  191 1  an  army  of  50,000  men  is  sent  to 
Tripoli,  with  as  many  more  ready  to  go  at  a 
moment's  notice.  And  yet,  while  the  pres- 
ent expedition  is  really  colossal  as  compared 
with  the  previous  one  to  Abyssinia,  the  Ital- 
ian Government  states  that  the  surplus  from 
the  budget  of  the  last  few  years  alone  will 
be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  for  at  least 
one  year. 

The  entire  country  is  again  imited  and 
urged  by  the  same  Han  t]hat  marked  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Risorgimento,  and  every- 
where is  shown  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
that  bespeaks  Italy's  determination  to  assert 
her  prestige  among  £urop>ean  nations.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Grosjean  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  "  Italian  Imperialism  "  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Rgvtie  Hebdamadaire,  that 
Italy  has  regained  a  virile  ambition  of  being 
strong,  powerful,  prosperous  through  war 
and  conquest.  The  once  boisterous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Socialists  is  now  almost  sUent, 
while  the  imperialistic  ideas  of  writers  like 
Corradini,  de  Frenzi,  Sighele,  find  universal 
favor.  They  are  voiced  by  the  influential 
press  of  the  nation  like  the  Giornale  d^Italia, 
the  Siampay  La  Grande  Italia^  II  CarrocciOy 
U Italia  all*  Estero;  La  Rivista  di  Roma;  La 
Preparazione. 

The  idea  of  Roman  greatness  obsesses 
modem  Italy,  and  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are 
fixed  on  the  territories  where  Austria  rules. 
In  the  large  cities  of  Italy  the  leader  of  free- 
masonry, Mr.  Lenmii,  voices  the  sentiment 
of  all  Italians  when  he  says  in  public  gather- 
ings that  the  Italian  flag  will  some  day  float 
wherever  the  Italian  language  is  spoken. 
The  Adriatic  sea  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
commercial  vitality  of  two  rival  nations,  and 
therefore  the  Latin  provinces  of  Austria 
along  the  Adriatic  coast  must  return  to  the 
common  fold. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  Italy  convey  this  imperialistic  message  to 
the  younger  generation.  It  is  especially  in 
manuals  of  geography  that  national  preten- 
sions are  afl^ed.  Not  a  single  one  of  such 
texts,  writes  Mr.  Grosjean,  accepts  the  pres- 
ent boimdaries  of  Italy  as  final.  Professor 
Bini  in  his  "Lessons  in  Geography"  states 
that  Corsica  and  Malta  are  Italian  territories 
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under  foreign  rule,  and  later  the  same  state- 
ment is  made  with  reference  to  the  Swiss 
Canton  Ticino,  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
Gorizia,  Trieste,  Istria,  Fiume  and  Pola. 

Is  this  mere  speculation?  asks  Mr.  Gros- 
jean,  and  his  answer  is,  no.  The  modern 
Italian  is  much  less  a  dreamer  than  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  He  is  positive, 
realistic,  calculating;  his  self-reliance  is  such 
that  no  ambition,  however  high,  discourages; 
be  relies  upon  his  ability  and  his  patience, 
and  above  all  upon  his  traditional  skill  in 
the  combinazione.  The  political  influence  of 
modern  Italy  in  the  concert  of  nations  is 
to-day  considerable,  and  her  diplomacy  skill- 
ful, diligent,  watchful,  exempt  from  preju- 
dice, gifted  with  a  wonderful  savoir  faire. 
The  nation  realizes  that  the  present  war  with 
Turkey  is  a  test  on  which  much  of  her  future 
will  depend,  and  the  country  is  a  unit  in  sup- 
port of  the  government's  poUcy  of  aggression. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Grosjean  says  that  it  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake  for  any  other  nation  to 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  imper- 
ialistic aspirations  of  modem  Italy. 


AMERICA'S    PART   IN   POTATO   CULTURE 

npHE  humble  potato  is  about  the  last  ob- 
*  ject  with  which  one  would  associate 
romance;  and  yet  its  history  is  a  romantic 
one,  from  its  discovery  by  explorers  from  the 
Old  World  right  down  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  potato 
came  originally  from  western  South  America. 
After  having  been  taken  to  Europe  and  culti- 
vated there,  it  found  its  way  once  more  across 
the  ocean,  and  to-day  along  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  it  is  considered  "a  European 
vegetable  and  is  cultivated  only  by  those 
whose  experiences  are  derived  from  the  Old 
World."  As  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Albert 
Hale  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-.\merican 
Union,  "what  is  really  meant  by  the  word 
potato  is  the  plant  and  tuber  vulgarly  called 
the  Irish  or  white  potato,  although  it  has  no 
more  relation  to  the  Emerald  Isle  than  that 
the  good  people  there  are  very  fond  of  it." 
The  "sweet"  potato  has  no  right  whatever 
to  the  title.    To  quote  Mr.  Hale: 


The  food  potato  of  commerce  made  its  way  from 
ita  prehistoric  home  in  the  Andes  to  North  Amer- 
ica and  via  Europe  to  the  eastern  shores  of  South 
America.  How  it  came  to  do  this  is  a  curious  story. 
Traditions  and  rumors  do  not  all  agree  as  to  whom 
the  honor  belones  of  having  carried  the  vegetable 
itaeU  acroes  the  Atlantic;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Pizarro  presented  specimens  to  his  sovereign,  as 


of  American  life.  .  .  .  One  good  au- 
thority says  that  the  first  potatoes  were  taken  in 
>S^5  by  John  Hawkins  from  Santc  Fe  in  South 
America  to  Ireland;  that  shortly  afterwards,  in 
1580,  the  naturalist  Cardanus  introduced  them 
into  Italy,  and  actually  grew  them  in  15SS.  Clus- 
ius,  the  director  of  the  royal  gardens  in  Vienna  in 
1588  received  two  tubers  from  Philippe  de  Sivry 
of  Belgium,  who  knew  the  potato  under  the  name 
of  " taratoutli,"  but  these  probably  came  from 
Italy  after  having  been  grown  in  Spain.  Great 
creclit  belongs  also  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
learned  of  the  potato  about  1578,  either  in  Peru 
itself  or  in  some  near-by  island.  He  took  specimens 
back  with  him,  stopping  first  in  Vii^inia,  where  he 
helped  to  plant  them  in  1585.  In  1586  he  arrived 
in  England,  carrying  potatoes  among  his  treas- 
ures; and  thus  arose  the  story  that  potatoes  came 
from  North  America.  .  .  .  It  is  an  accepted  state- 
ment that  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  was  responsible  for 
their  use  in  Ireland,  because  he  gave  several  to  the 
grandfather  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  who,  to  check 
the  famine  spreading  in  that  island  after  the  disas- 
trous failure  of  the  grain  crop,  cultivated  them  at 
once  there  and  popularized  ttieir  use  to  his  eternal 
credit.  ...  In  France  it  was  a  rare  but  prized 
vegetable  in  I616;  in  Germany  it  was  recognized 
in  1650;  and,  from  that  lime  on,  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  Old  World,  gradually  ac- 
cepted it  as  an  addition  to  the  food  supjily  of  all 


to  note  that  "the  Puritans 
condemned  its  use  because  no  mention  of  the 
potato  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible." 
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about  one-^xtecDth  from 
Poland.  In  the  United  States 
almost  one-third  of  the  crop 
is  grown  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic States;  the  North  Central 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
are  second;  the  Central 
States  west  of  the  Misdssippi 
come  next;  and  the  Far- 
Western  States  are  fourtJi. 
In  acreage,  o£  the  piiadpal 
areas  under  potato  cultiva- 
tion I 

New  Y<M-kha$about  43S,oooacTes  | 

Michigan    "       "    335/>«>  "  i 

Pennsylvania      "     320,000   "  | 

Wisronaa  "       "'    320,000  "  ; 

In    j-ield,    the    State    of  j 

Maine  heads  the  list  with 
320  bushds  (60  lbs.),  while  ' 

North  Dakota  has  only  41 
bushds  to  the  acre.  Cali- 
tato  "king,"  a  hard-woiking 
within  the  past  20  years  has 
ness  on  modem  lines,  and  has 
icres.  The  wril-known  horti- 
Luthcr  Burbank,  has  suc- 
icing  a  ''seedless"  potato. 
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"You  see,"  she  exjilains,  "many  of  my  boy 
friends  are  fond  of  making  walking  tours  wilh  this 
as  their  destination.  Sometimes  more  of  them 
roine  here  than  I  have  room  for,  I  devised  these 
couches  for  the  overflow." 

'^Approaching  Ellen  Key's  own  room  the  hall  is 
lined  with  shelves,  above  which  arc  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  world's  best  paintings. 

"This,"  the  hostess  explains,  "b  a  lending 
library  for  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
When  they  come  here  to  talk  with  me  1  want  them 
not  only  to  have  the  books  they  ought  to  read,  but 
'      ~    t   them  to  be  inspired   by  thesc..beautirul 


■e  furnished  with 


simplicity.     In  o..,  ,.._  

vhite  cot,  are  gathered  relics  from  her  childhood 
hamc — the  cradle  she  slept  in,  a  chair  her  father 
made,  a  portrait  or  two  of  some  of  her  ancestors, 
a  book-case  bought  with  the  first  money  she  ever 
had. 

EUen  Key  has  platmed  a  novel  and  useful 
future  for  her  home.  A  little  Swedish  laun- 
dress, uow  settled  in  America,  gave  her  the 


n  years  ago.  Said  she  to  me, 
'  Rich  people  think  that  we  poor  people  envy  them 
their  wealth.  .  It  is  not  so.  What  we  do  envy  is 
their  culture  and  their  opportunities  for  culture. 
We,  too,  would  like  to  have  the  leisure  and  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  beautiful  pictures  and  statues, 
to  read  books,  to  travel.     It  is  their  culture  we 


I    JOHNSTON,    AN 
HER    HOME    I 


culture  to  come  and  talk  to  the  women  who  work, 
to  tell  them  of  the  beautiful  things  that  the  work- 
ing-women had  had  no  opportunity  to  see.  Those 
social  evenings,  started  seventeen  years  ago  in 
Stockholm,  are  still  kept  up.  It  was  from  those 
evenings  that  I  learned  much  about  the  poor  wom- 
en who  have  to  work  long  for  the  better  things 
of  life. 

"So  when  1  am  gone  this  house  is  to  be  theirs. 
In  my  testament  I  have  left  it  toa  self -perpetuat- 
ing committee  of  live.  Each  year  from  April  to 
October  they  are  to  ask  four  working. women  at  a 
time  to  come  here  for  a  month  'as  the  guests  of 
Ellen  Key.'  The  house,  the  pictures,  the  piano, 
the  books,  the  baths,  the  servants,  everything  here 
will  be  at  their  disposal.  ^They  will  ite  my  guests, 
only  the  hostess  will  be  absent.  Never  more  than 
four  are  to  be  invited  at  one  time.  There  must  be 
nothing  of  the  barracks  alxiut  it.  I  want  them  to 
feel  that  they  are  my  guests — real  guests.^  have 
made  only  one  restriction.  They  must  be  working- 
women  with  cnouKh  culture  to  appreciate  the 
treasures  I  ha\'c  gathered  here."/ 

Wondering  that  into  her  spinsterhood 
should  have  come  such  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  child  life,  her  visitor  asked  her  how  it  had 
come  about.    The  reply  was: 

"I  have  been  much  with  children,  though  it  was 
never  given  to  me  to  have  children  of  my  own. 
As  a  girl  of  course  I  dreamed,  as  all  girts  do,  of 
some  <lay  having  a  home  of  my  own,  a  husband, 
and  children,  but  I  have  nc\er  had  love,  nor  chil- 
dren, nor  family^"    There  was  a  pause  infinitely 
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pathetic  in  its  unspoken  life-lonelioess  before  she 
ended  stoically: 

**It  was  not  so. 

**In  the  schools,  in  my  work,  in  my  travels,  I  have 
met  and  known  many  children.  How  my  heart 
ached  for  some  of  them.  Parents  so  little  under- 
stand their  children.  Anger,  impatience,  punish- 
ment, heedlessness,  so  many  faults  of  the  parents 
distort  the  lives  of  children  and  prevent  their 
mental  growth. 

*'It  is  the  parents  who  must  be  educated  far  more 
than  the  children.  Yet  under  present  conditions 
it  is  almost  impossible.  'Few  persons  as  yet  realize 
what  an  important  duty  for  the  community  a 
woman  is  performing  when  she  is  bearing  children. 
Girls  enter  the  marriage  relation  with  no  training 
for  motherhood.  Every  girloughtto  have  at  least  a 
year  of  training  in  home-making,  domestic  science, 
care  of  children.  It  should  be  compulsory  for 
every  girl,  no  matter  what  her  position  in  life./ 

"Under  the  present  economic  conditions,  wnere 
women  are  compelled  to  work  outside  their  homes, 
it  is  essential  that  the  community  should  provide 
for  them  while  they  are  rendenng  it  service  in 
bearing  children.  I  am  writing  an  article  on  this 
subject  at  the  present  time." 

Together  with  Mr.  Johnston's  article  is 
printed,  over  the  signature  of  Ellen  Key,  the 
following: 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 

First  of  all,  the  women  of  America  must  see 
clearly  that  their  development  depends  on  chang- 
ing the  social  conditions  and  that  the  first  question 
for  women  is,  not  to  live  isolated  in  their  own  small 
sphere  of  work  or  play,  or  loss  or  gain,  but  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  great  question  of  our  time: 

How  to  change  the  conditions  of  life,  now  quite 
untenable  and  unworthy,  for  the  great  part  si  the 
working  women? 

This  is  only  to  be  done  by  such  a  change  in  the 
conditions  of  work  that  young  women  and  young 
men  shall  be  paid  for  their  work  at  such  a  rate  that 
they  may  be  able  to  marry  and  to  be  the  mother 
ana  father  of  three  or  four  children./'- 

Motherhood  must  be  considered  as  the  great 
work  by  women  for  the  community.  The  com- 
munity must  [>ay  every  mother  for  that  work,  but 
the  community  must  also  have  a  certain  control 
over  that  work  and  require  certain  qualifications 
for  it. 

As  every  young  man  in  Europe  has  a  year  of  mil- 
itary service,  so  every  girl  should  have  a  year,  at 
least,  of  training  for  motherhood,  in  domestic  sci- 
ence, in  home-making  and  the  care  of  children. 

'I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  better 
conditions  for  marrying  or  the  better  regulating 
of  education  will  be  attained  before  the  women 
get  votes,  y 


A  SOUTH   AFRICAN   NATIVE  CONGRESS 


I^NE  of  the  first  results — and  perhaps  not 
^^  the  least  important — of  the  Universal 
Races  Congress  held  in  London  last  July, 
is  the  movement  now  going  on  in  South 
Africa  among  the  various  native  races  for 
a  permanent  congress,  through  which  to  ex- 
press their  views  as  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic measures  that  may  be  passed  in  the 
parliament  of  the  South  African  Union  affect- 
ing their  interests.  The  matter  is  all  the 
more  pressing  because  of  the  racial  questions 
involved,  notably  the  relations  between  the 
men  and  women  of  the  white  and  black,  or 
colored,  races,  and  the  crimes  arising  out  of 
them.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  South 
African  Natives'  Association  of  Rhodesia 
calls  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  by  a  tribunal 
of  judges,  instead  of  before  a  jury,  so  im- 
equal  has  been  the  justice  adrninistered  in 
jury  trials.  Among  the  leading  advocates  in 
the  native  press  of  South  Africa  of  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  permanent  South  African  Na- 
tive Congress  is  the  Naledi  ea  LesoihOj  or 
Star  of  Basutoland.  In  a  recent  number 
there  was  published  a  circular,  which  w^as 
being  distributed  over  South  Africa,  inviting 
native  leaders  and  chiefs  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
moting it  for  the  protection  and  progress  of 
the  native  races,  and  to  aid  the  Union  govern- 
ment in  its  dealings  N^-ith  them. 


What  is  chiefly  aimed  at  in  the  beginning  is 
to  convince  the  Government  of  the  necessity 
for  a  uniform  policy  toward  the  natives  in- 
stead of  distinctions  as  at  present,  also  to 
create  bonds  of  a  common  interest  among  the 
seven  or  more  millions  of  the  various  colored 
races  between  the  Zambesi  and  Cape  Town. 
The  final  section  of  the  program  issued  with 
the  call  for  the  constitution  of  the  congress 
deals  merely  with  the  rules  and  organization 
of  the  Union,  but  the  second  section  is  of 
particular  interest  as  showing  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  its  promoters.  The  first  business 
proposed  for  consideration  is  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  **The  Right  Honorable  General 
Louis  Botha,  P.C.,"  the  Premier  of  the 
South  African  Union;  the  next  a  vote  on 
the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  in  his  cabi- 
net, and  one  on  the  native  senators.  For 
discussion  the  subjects  are  Native  Customs 
and  Uses;  Native  Marriages  and  Divorce; 
Native  Beer,  Is  It  a  National  Beverage?  Na- 
tive Schools  and  Churches;  The  Black  Peril 
and  the  White  Peril;  Native  Lands  and 
Estates;  Native  Courts,  Civil  and  Criminal; 
and  lastly.  Native  Labor.  The  inclusion  of 
native  beer  among- the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed seems  singular,  but  it  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  "Kaffir  beer"  is  a  domestic 
production  made  in  the  native  dwellings,  of 
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low  alcoholic  strength,  and  considered  pref-  sacrifice  of  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
erable  to  the  poisonous  ^irits  known  as  the  native  races  employed  in  it.  For  this,  as 
"Cape  smoke,"  therefore  not  justly  an  object  well  as  the  other  reasons  following  from  it, 
of  taxation.  The  last  item,  Labor,  on  the  the  discusdons  at  the  first  native  congress  of 
program,  is  perh&ps  the  most  important  of  all,  South  Africa  will  be  of  special  interest;  also  ' 
for  with  it  is  connected  the  prosperity  of  the  because  of  the  measure  it  will  give  of  the 
gold-mining  interest,  a  prosperity  which  nlay  capacity  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa  to 
be  said  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  deal  with  their  own  interests. 


1900,  which  fix  the  strength  of  the  navy  at 
thirty-eight  battleships,  twenty  cruisers  of 
the  first  class  and  thirty-eight  of  the  smaller 
class.  To  this  may  be  added  the  144  torpedo 
boats  approved  by  the  Reichstag. 

Times  change,  however,  and  it  would  be  rush 
to  infer  that  the  German  fleet  b  fixed  forever. 
To-day  even,  the  international  situation  is  not  so 
favorable  as  it  was  eleven  years  ago,  when  tlie 
marine  law  was  first  passed.  Now  everything  is 
different.  Great  Britain's  relations  with  France 
have  become  so  friendly  that  the  former  holds  a 
Hmall  fleet  of  the  old  liners  in  the  Mediterranean, 
The  latest  events  have  shown  Coo  clearly  that  Ger- 
many, in  the  event  of  war  with  England,  must  also 
reckon  with  France  as  an  adversary.  Existingf 
agreements  allow  England  in  that  event  to  bringf 
her  entire  superior  forces  to  bear  against  Germany. 
Great  Britain  has  withdrawn  her  fleet  from  the 
East  Asiatic  waters  since  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
has  moved  extraordinarily  closer  to  the  United 
States,  and  now  the  whole  organization  of  the 
British  move  tends  to  concentration  in  the  North 
Sea  and  in  perpetual  readiness  for  attack  on  the 
German  const. 


GERMAN  SEA  POWER:    ITS  PAST  AND   FUTURE 

A  N  entire  number  of  the  Illustrirle  Zeilung 
■'*■  (Leipsic  and  Berlin)  is  given  up  to  a 
description  of  the  German  Krtegsmarine,  and 
a  glorification  of  its  achievements. 

The  Geheimer  Admiralit&ts  Rat,  P.  Koch, 
writes  of  the  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia  who 
established  the  German  fleet  and  founded 
the  harbors  of  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven — 
the  strongest  strategic  points  of  the  navy 
"which  even  the  mightiest  foe  will  three 
tiroes  hesitate  before  attacking."  The  Herr 
Admiralitats  Rat  quotes  Prince  Adalbert's 
memorandum  to  the  King  of  Prussia  as  the 
first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  German 
people  to  the  fact  that,  without  a  powerful 
fleet,  for  no  nation  can  there  be  a  high  place 
in  international  coundls.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  Prince  Adalbert  was  the  hero  of 
the  battle  between  the  flagship  GriUe  and 
the  Danish  frigate  Tordenskjold  in  the  war 
against  Denmark  in  1864. 

Coimt  E.  von  Reventlow,  in  his  study  of 
the  development  of  German  sea  power,  says 
that  the  Franco-Prussian  war  found  the 
German  navy  utterly  imprepared.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  three  great  ironclads,  two 
smaller  ones,  and  a  limited  ntmiber  of  un- 
armored  ships.  At  the  last  moment  the  three 
great  ironclads  had  suffered  injuries  which 
very  considerably  lowered  their  fighting 
capability.  The  French  fleet  had  fifty-five 
ironclads  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
unarmored  steamshif>s.  The  result  of  the 
war  is  remembered  for  the  strict  adhesion  of 
the  German  navy  to  defensive  tactics  and  the 
checking  by  the  German  land  successes  of  the 
projected  aggressions  of  the  French  fleet  in 
the  North  and  the  Baltic  seas.  In  the  minor 
actions,  such  as  the  fight  of  the  Kfeteor,  the 
German  officers  and  seamen  distinguished 
themselves,  but  could  not  prevent  a  decided 
decline  of  esteem  for  the  navy  in  public 
opinion  after  the  war,  due  to  the  passive  and 
defensive  sea  policy  necessarily  followed. 
Count  Reventlow  sketches  the  fleet  laws 
of  Rear  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in   1898  and  (Founder  oi  the  German 
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(President  of  the  Cermjui  Navy  L»!»gm) 
How  much  lunger  will  the  present  marine  stand- 
ard be  adequate?    One  thin^  is  sure,  the  demand 
ii/t  a  great  navy  will  remain  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  German  people. 

Geheimrat  Professor  Adolph  Wagner  in  his 
defense  of  the  heavy  army  and  navy  budget 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  maintains 
th^t  such  outlays  are  absolute  political, 
social  and  civic  necessities.   He  says: 

We  must  riinsider  our  free  communication  with 
ihe  outsi'lc  world  aa  of  first  importance  in  view 
lA  our  limiied  area,  its  position  in  the  center  of 
V.ariiye,  our  increase  of  population,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  im|M>rtation  of  foreign  material  to  com- 
plete uur  (oik)  supplies.  This  share  in  world 
rommcri'c  can  only  be  attained  to-day  for  us  by 
sea  p<)ucr.  Certainly  our  comracree,  our  industrial 
anil  capitalist  clasites  would  suffer  greatly  if  the 
Rngtinh  should,  for  instance,  blockade  the  mouths 
of  our  rivers  and  hinder  our  egress  and  ingress;  but 
the  la)>oriRK  classes  would  surely  suffer  most.  In 
the  distribution  of  taxes,  of  course,  the  more  well- 
to-du  should  properly  bear  the  greater  burden.  In 
this,  l^ngland  sets  us  a  good  c\ample.  That 
statesman  is  a  traitor  to  his  jx^ople  who  represents 
as  im|KTativel]'  necessary  a  naval  budget  which  is 
an  arbitrary  measure  of  the  rulers  and  the  property 
owners.  He  should  explain  that  such  stale  ncces- 
»ti(s  ha\'e  :is  ilriving  a  force  as  those  of  Nature. 
Of  these  slate  necessities  none  is  more  economically 
justified  than  the  outl.iy  for  army  and  navy. 

Captain  Roper,  retired,  gives  the  history 
of  the  "Deutsche  Flotlenverein,"  or  Xa\y 
League,  that  has  played  such  a  prominent 
r6Ie  in  shaping  popular  opinion  since  i8(}8. 
Vnder  the  chairmanship  of  the  Prince  ^u 
Wied,  then  president  of  ihe  Upper  House  of 
the  Prussian  Chamber,  the  aims  of  the  Xavy 


League  were  defined  as  "the  creation  of  a 
strong  German  fleet  for  the  defense  of  Ger- 
many's coast  against  invasion,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Germany's  place  among  the 
world-powers,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
general  interests  both  commercial  and  per- 
sonal of  German  subjects  beyond  the  seas." 
The  league's  success  was  prodigious.  The 
membership  soon  passed  the  hundred  thou- 
sand mark,  and  the  allied  pKnces  of  the 
German  reigning  houses  undeuook  the  pro- 
tectorate either  personally  or  through  some 
member  of  their  family.  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  by  permission 
of  the  Emperor,  assumed  the  patronage  of 
the  league.  Its  task  was  the  eicplanation 
and  the  {xtpularization  of  the  law  for  the 
increase  of  the  warships  of  1900,  as  well  as 
the  founding  and  support  of  seamen's  homes, 
seamen's  havens  in  foreign  ports,  seamen's 
convalescent  homes  io  Kleim  Machnow,  and 
scholarships  for  naval  recruits.  The  latest 
project  is  the  completion  of  a  special  Na\y 
League  Home  for  Disabled  antl  Aged  Sea- 
men, in  addition  to  the  aid  distributed  to 
Chinese  and  Southwest  African  marine  troop 
veterans.  The  league  is  under  the  active 
control  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Koester,  the 
reorganizer  of  the  German  fleet.  The  mem- 
bership roll  is  now  over  a  million,  divided 
into  fifty-three  provincial  branches. 
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THE  CHANGING  IDEALS  OF  THE  MODERN 

GERMAN  WOMAN 

IN  discussing  ways  and  ideas  that  might  can  achieve  great  results  only  when  she  is  a  thor- 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  classic  German  ^"«J^^y  cultivated,  developed  personality.     The 

'^     \     t  J  4.U  A  •   4.  11     4.     1    modem  woman  has  to  avoid  through  this  very 

ideal  of  woman  and  the  modern  intellectual  ^^est  of  strong  personality  the  i^rils  of  the 
one,  Dr.  Gertrud  Baumer,  wntmg  m  the  coarsening  and,  one  might  almost  say,  of  the  bru- 
Garienlaube  (Leipsic),  sp>eaks  of  Caroline  von  talizing  influences  of  public  life.    We  must  there- 

Humboldt  as  a  type  of  the  classic  ideal— that  [^^  ^^^P^^^  the  sincerity  and  conscientiousness  of 

c  i«4.  1  •  J  u        •  those  women  who  hesitate  to  enter  public  life  be- 

of  a  personahty  seekmg  power  and  happmess  ^^^  ^^ey  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  reconcile 

**by  way  of  the  heart,  not  the  head,  m  the  the  two  ideals  without  undue  sacrifice  of  their 

home,    not    in    the    servitude    of    a    public  family  and  inner  culture.     But  we  cannot  regard 

calline  "  them  as  personifications  of  the  modern  ideal  of 

'r^  Vi«,,k„,,^,.-^«,  ««^  fk^,ioo«^o  ^^r'^,.^,^^  woman.     The  new  woman  must  unite  the  social 

To-day  hundreds  and  thousands  of  German  ^nd  the  personal  ideal  in  equal  measure  in  her 

men    and  women,   says  Dr.   Baumer,   still  daily  life. 

cherish  this  picture  of  their  mother  or  of  a 

woman  from  an  earlier  generation  as  a  crite-      Even  to-day,  concludes  Dr.  Baumer,  we 

rion  by  which  they  are  accustomed  to  meas-  can  safely  predict  that  woman  will  show  her- 

ure    all    feminine    beauty    and    usefuhiess,  self  equal  to  this  twofold  demand. 

charm  and  worth.  ,,.        .     .  ,       ...  ,      . 

We  see  m  the  women  s  public  meetings  how  gen- 

They  regard  the  views  of  those  who  require  new  H>"«  '"*^''f  ^^  is  aroused  by  these  generally  dry  but 
and  different  qualities  from  women  asTprofana-  important  discussions  and  how  objectively  women 
tion  of  this  older  ideal.  Often  the  most  chivalric  a^dy  handle  the  themes.  And  we  see  very 
respect  in  man  for  woman  and  the  most  self-sacri-  P.'»>"'y  '."*''«  '?>:K'^iu'^°T"  "^IV  °1l*^^  ^"^' 
fJcihTardor  of  women  are  thus  ranked  in  opposi-  *«=»'  ^'»'  Z°^^;^^  l^^V  ^'^  "°*  \°f  ^^^"  "^"f 
tion  to  modem  feminism,  which  in  reaUty  »  far  ^Pnngs  of  strength-their  warm  interest  for  the 
from  depreciating  the  feminine  virtues  of  other  weak  and  needy  that  is  bound  up  with  .their  ma- 
days.  On  the  contrary,  the  reason  we  revere  the  t*^'^'  lll'V".^  '  .  f**^  ^**u'"^  for  individual 
women  of  earlier  times  U  for  their  strength  to  ex-  *?^^  .*''*^  they  must  always  show  in  the  rearing 
press  and  fulfill  the  spirit  and  tequiremeSt  of  their  5U''^,.<'J"  children  and  the  sensitiveness  to 
day.  It  must  never  be  forgottei  how  deUcate  an  differentiation  in  character  for  which  there  is  such 
understanding  for  woman's  nature  and  how  great  «"  especial  demand  in  public  life, 
encouragement  for  them  lay  in  the  classic  ideal  of 

the  woman  whose  mind  is  bent  on  inner  contem-         Woman  and  th6  Geiman  Elections 
plation  and  nourished  by  feeling  and  worship  of 

beauty.  That  Wgl  was  best  expressed  in  the  ^  impassioned  article  in  which  the 
proud  question  of  Schiller:      Can  one  be  intended  ^^^n^^^  ^^^     cv.i^v,.»,     u.     .^iu»,u    lu^ 

to  forget  one's  own  nature  in  the  pursuit  of  any  wrongs    of    the    people— the   high   cost   of 

goal  whatsoever?"  living,  the  ever-threatening  danger  of  war, 

ri-t      !_•  L      !•        J  ®**^' — are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  existing  capi- 

But  that  view  of  Me  which  cultivated  per-  talist  order,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
sonality  as  its  chief  end  has  been  shattered  Gleichheit  (Stuttgart),  an  organ  of  working- 
by  life  itself.  women,  from  the  pen  of  Louise  Sietz.    Her 

o,j    1.      J      -.1.  •  J-    J    1-      .u  1  J      stirring  appeal,  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  oc- 

hi*^w'"yd^elo^^.'"Th;'cUrid'eIlTa^^         ™«i  by  the  German  general  elections, 
on  the  supposition  that  every  one  led  a  retired  and   .    After  a  vigorous  denunaaUon  of  the  exist- 
privatte  life.    But  now  no  one  can  escape  the  ques-  ing  economic  order,  this  German  woman  says: 
tion  of  her  conscience  awakened  to  public  duty: 

Is  it  right  that  you,  as  a  member  of  a  privileged  Throughout  the  Empire  women  are  stubbornly 
class,  should  monopolize  the  treasures  of  culture  denied  political  rights,  which  are  indispensable 
while  millions  are  condemned  to  an  empty,  dull  weapons  for  them  in  a  political  contest.  In  the 
life  taken  up  with  mechanical  labor?  So  in  the  largest  of  the  federal  States,  Prussia,  and  in  a 
feminism  movement  itself  we  see  two  currents,  the  number  of  the  minor  ones,  the  men,  too,  are  de- 
idea!  of  personality  together  with  interest  in  public  graded  to  the  position  of  political  helots  by  the 
affairs  and  a  realization  of  citizenship  and  its  re-  denial  of  a  democratic  franchise.  In  short,  there 
sponsibilities.  But  in  many  women  of  our  day  we  is  reaction  all  along  the  line!  Reaction,  in  order 
perceive  the  danger  of  neglecting  not  only  the  cul-  to  perpetuate  and  intensify  the  exploitation  of  the 
ture  of  their  personality  but  of  their  family  in  masses;  reaction,  in  order  to  uphold  the  capitalist 
their  xeal  for  social  work.  And  these  weaker  ves-  system,  which  has  long  since  fallen  into  a  hop)elcss 
sels  apparently  point  the  moral  preached  by  them  confusion  and  has  led  to  a  condition  of  things  in 
who  believe  that  woman  loses  the  best  of  her  na-  which  the  producing  forces  have  again  and  again 
tare  in  public  effort.  But  the  great  task  set  by  the  revolted  against  the  confining  bonds  of  the  existing 
modern  ideal  is  for  a  woman  not  to  forget  others  system  of  property,  against  the  private  ownership 
while  growing  herself  intellectually,  morally,  and  of  the  means  of  production;  to  a  condition  in 
artistically.     For  in  public  life  as  well  a  woman   which  society  is  threatened  with  suffocating  in  its 
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riches,  while  the  toiling  masses,  who  have  pro-  with  the  contumely  of  fools  and  the  thought- 

duoed  this  wealth,  Uve  in  penury  and  want.  i^^  ^^it  consciousness  of  aiding  in  a  good 

The  article  doses  with  a  special  appeal  to  cause,  of  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  man- 
women  to  do  their  utmost  to  influence  the  kind,  will  be  a  sustaining  force.  And  a 
outcome  of  the  elections,  by  speech,  circula-  grand  victory  will  be  the  reward  if  all  will  but 
tion  of  pamphlets,  etc.    "Should  they  meet  put  forth  their  full  strength." 


THE   NEW   ICELAND 


ii 


\/lSIONS  of  a  rosy  future  for  Iceland 
are  to-day  making  life  sweeter  for  the 
sturdy,  self-reliant  sons  and  daughters  of 
that  far-Northern  island,  and  proving  to  the 
world  that  Iceland,  too,  is  marching  in  step 
with  human  progress."  With  this  optimistic 
paragraph  Prof.  Jerome  Hall  Raymond 
closes  an  exceptionally  comprehensive  and 
informing  article  on  the  lone  island  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Tweniieth  Century,  Although  Iceland  had 
been  visited  by  certain  Norsemen  in  874,  one 
of  whom,  Floki  Vilgertharson,  gave  it  its 
present  name,  it  was  not  till  nearly  sixty 
years  later  that  it  possessed  a  constitution 
and  a  code  of  laws.  In  the  article  under 
notice  we  read: 

For  four  centuries  [following  874]  Iceland  was 
an  independent  republic;  and  it  is  to  these  first 
four  centuries  that  the  Icelanders  look  back  as 
their  Golden  Ag^e.  It  was  then  that  their  ^eat 
poets  and  historians  flourished.  It  was  then  that 
their  heroes  and  lawgivers  wrought  their  mighty 
deeds,  and  their  discoverers  found  America.  .  .  . 
In  1264,  Iceland  voluntarily  placed  itself  under 
the  rule  of  Norway,  and  when,  in  1380,  Norway 
passed  to  Denmark,  Iceland  passed  with  it,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  a  Danish  possession.  It  is 
to-day,  in  the  formal  phraseology  of  law,  "an 
inseparable  part  of  Denmark,  with  special  rights." 

The  Icelandic  Parliament  is  called  the 
"Althing."  It  met  for  nearly  900  years  on 
the  famous  plain  of  Thingvellir,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Reykjavik.  One  by  one  the  Al- 
thing lost  its  legislative  functions,  until  the 
year  1800,  when  the  Danish  Parliament 
abolished  it  altogether.  Professor  Raymond 
draws  a  parallel  between  Iceland  and  Ireland 
in  the  political  history  of  the  two  countries. 
''Icelanders,  like  Irishmen,"  he  says,  "look 
back  to  that  abolition  as  the  lowest  depth 
of  their  national  humiliation."  In  1845  its 
Parliament  was  restored  to  Iceland;  but  its 
functions  were  advisory  only;  it  had  no 
power  to  make  laws;  its  lawmaking  was  done 
for  it  by  the  Danish  Parliament  at  Copen- 
hagen. Hence  arose  continual  efforts  to  ob- 
tain "Home  Rule  for  Iceland."  The  prime 
leader  in  this  movement  was  Jon  Sigurdsson, 
who  died  in  1879,  and  who  for  the  last  23 


years  of  his  life  was  president  of  the  Althing. 
His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  in 
1874;  but  laws  passed  in  Iceland  were  still 
subject  to  the  royal  veto  in  Denmark.  In 
1904  the  Icelanders  gained  an  Icelandic  Par- 
liament in  place  of  the  Governor  who  had 
ruled  over  them,  and  although  the  King  of 
Denmark  still  has  the  nominal  right  to  veto 
Icelandic  laws,  he  has  never  exercised  it. 
The  executive  head  of  the  Parliament  was 
formerly  a  Minister,  appointed  by  the  King, 
but  responsible  to  the  Icelandic  Parliament; 
and  he  appointed  six  royal  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  In  191 1  the  Icelanders  se- 
cured the  abolition  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  appointing  the  six  senators,  and  a  further 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  enfranchising 
women  and  "servants." 

Women  are  active  in  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Iceland.  In  the  town  council  of 
Reykjavik,  the  capital,  there  are  three  women 
members  out  of  a  total  membership  of  fif- 
teen. The  term  "servant"  has  a  special 
meaning  in  Iceland. 

It  applies  to  all  persons,  men  or  women,  who 
work  for  others  under  yearly  contracts;  and  such 
persons  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
population — probably  one-half.  With  the  spread 
of  education  and  enlightenment,  the  servants  of 
Iceland  gradually  became  more  and  more  unwilling 
to  be  excluded  from  political  life.  Many  of  them 
emigrated  to  America;  many  others  migrated  to 
towns  and  thus  endeavored  to  escape  from  their 
class.  So  there  came  to  be  a  "servant  problem" 
even  in  Iceland.  It  became  increasingly  difficult 
to  get  good  servants  on  the  farms;  and  still  greater 
difficulties  in  this  respect  loomed  in  the  future. 

Hence  the  dominant  political  party  in- 
cluded "servant  suffrage"  in  their  program 
and  with  successful  results  at  the  elections. 

A  standing  tribute  to  the  activity  of  women 
in  local  politics  is  the  establishment  of  an 
artificial  gas  plant  in  Reykjavik.  Fuel  is  so 
scarce  and  imported  coal  so  expensive  that 
peat  is  cut  and  used.  There  is  no  timber; 
and  "many  an  Icelander  has  lived  and  died 
without  ever  seeing  a  tree."    Thus 

it  is  one  manifestation  of  the  awakening  of  Iceland 
that  the  women  of  Reykjavik  have  at  last  secured 
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the  esublishment  of  a  gas  plant,  and  are  now  able 
to  cook  the  family  food  and  light  their  homes  with 
eai.  This  one  improvement  has  made  life  in 
Keykjavilc  much  easier  and  more  worth  while; 
and  the  complaint  of  the  few  male  objectors  that 
"the  women  are  to  blame  for  it "  has  been  consid- 
ered a  testimony  to  the  value  of  women's  activity 
in  politics. 

With  a  new  political  life  has  come  indus- 
trial development.  Until  recent  years  ber 
wool  was  exported  as  raw  material  to  Eng- 
land, or  woven  by  band  into  coarse  homespun 
at  the  farmhouses.  Now  there  are  on  the 
island  three  woolen  tnills  fitted  with  the  most 
modem  machinery  from  Germany;  and  "the 
cloth  manufactured  in  these  Icelandic  mills 
b  as  good  and  as  beautiful  as  that  produced 
in  any  other  mills  in  the  world."  Educa- 
tionally, too,  the  island  is  awakening.  The 
new  University  of  Iceland,  which  began  giv- 
ing instruction  on  October  r,  1911,  though 
small  at  present,  bears  large  hopes  of  useful- 
ness in  the  future.  There  are  other  signs  of 
the  new  birth. 

A  splendid  new  National  Library  has  been 
established  at  Reykjavik;  telephone  lines  are 
beinp  extended  into  many  of  the  remote  parts  of 
(he  island;  excellent  roads  and  bridges  are  being 
built;  agriculturalexpcrimcntsarebeingmade  .  .  . 
pnrapectOTB  are  exploring  the  mountains  and 
plains  in  search  of  mineral  treasures;  water  sys- 
terns  and  sewer  systems  are  being  introduced  in 
Reykjavik;  and  one  even  bears  tafk  of  harnessing 
some  of  the  magnificent  waterfalls  to  produce 
electric  light  and  power  with  which  to  operate  pro- 
poHetl  new  mills  and  even  railways. 


As  in  many  similar  instances,  these  hopes 
will  not  be  realized  immediately;  for  Iceland 
nee<ls  capital  to  materialize  her  dreams. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION   TO-DAY: 
A   GERMAN  VIEW 

TpHE  close  of  the  Franco-German  confer- 
*  ences  concerning  Morocco  marked  an 
important  milestone  in  international  politics. 
Herr  Paul  Nathan  in  the  HUfe  (Berlin)  shares 
the  doubt  felt  by  so  many  Germans  as  to 
whether  any  real  advantage  was  gained  by 
their  country  in  the  negotiations.  Herr 
Nathan  traces  the  history  of  the  Moroccan 
question  from  the  open  defeat  of  German  as- 
pirations at  Algeciras. 


Nothing  is  more  seductive  than  ihe  follov.ing 
up  of  a  hidden  purpose  after  a  hrst  !>ucce^s.  In 
politics  it  is  exactly  this  princinle  that  produced 
after  our  enemies'  triumph  at  Algeciras  that  grave 
crisis  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  annexation  of 
Boania  and  the  Herzegovina. 

Austria- Hungary  was  placed  seemingly  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  ridiculous  question  of  an  inier- 
national  sanction  of  Bosnia's  an<l  Herzegovina's 
annexation   wa»  raised,  although  both   provinces 


had  actually  been  held  in  undisputed  sway  for  a 
generation  by  Austria- Hungary.  The  real  aim, 
howc\'er,  was  to  stir  up  strife  between  Germany 
and  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  on  one  hand  and  to 
draw  Turkey  into  the  Quarrel  while  still  further 
alienating  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
moment  was  a  dangerous  one  for  Germany.  Had 
we  shown  weakness  then,  Vienna  would  have 
thought  us  worthless  as  an  ally.  But  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Wacchter  steered  us,  noiselessly  and 
safely  through  the  narrow  strait.  And  St.  Pettrs- 
bui^  first  of  all,  and  then  Paris  and  London,  were 
informed  of  our  determination  to  stand  by  Austria- 
Hungary  regardless  of  consequences.  So  our  firm 
handling  of  this  snare  destroyed  any  hope  of  prov- 
ing in  Vienna  anil  Rome  the  worthlcssness  of  f  ier- 
many's  friendship. 

That  France  and  Russia  u-cre  fellows  in  this 
policy  was  not  surprising.  France  believes  she 
cannot  offend  Russia  for  h^ar  of  a  (k:rman  attack, 
as  well  as  for  the  support  of  her  Alsatian  claims, 
and  Russia  is  dependent  on  France  as  her  willing 
banker,  who  after  hundreds  of  millions  in  loans 
is  ever  ready  to  renew  and   Ix-gin  again.     Mor 
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--...''ti->  Bi.  the  fact  that  England  took  a  part 
,  •--  M.  a»  in  AlKcciras.  In  Algeciras  Ep-pt, 
f  f.-.^U.'.^.  v'XS  at  staLe,  but  the  slight  advan- 
,-  -A  ;:.;jrjni{  Gemiany  at  Constantinople  and 
^i.:(  tr*  I rij/le  Alliance  was  enticing  enough  to 
■..-.tt-.  itry  *tri')U»  moves  from  London.  The 
"•-ic  <//n"r'ivtT*y  did  not  go  beyond  a  violent 
v^,--ji!*-.  (amijaiKn.  and  wa»  settled  by  Ger- 
4  -  .  .  f.-.-'U  lit  reaiiint-ss  to  go  to  extremes  to  aid 


*T»-  (ri-is  arose,  and  It  is  interesting  that 
'  ■;/y^rf.-<lin(!  one  became  more  ominous, 

\x.K  i-'reijch  took  seriously  in  band  the 
■  -J  'y.<.u|»ation  of  Morocco.  France 
'-i/tiifii-il  Enj^land's  sanction  to  her 
'•iii\  [/'lii.y  by  the  ceding  of  claims  to 
U  a!>i  Ilaly  was  appeased,  it  afterward 
:  o'Jt,  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  toward 
,i.  'I 'I  Germany's  commercial  losses, 
.<T.  v.:i-  t'l  tit  added  a  hea\'y  loss  of 
;"r  i;i  I.urojjc,  If  Germany  had  ac- 
"i  ill  this  arrangement,  it  would  in- 
,  y  Kivi;  resulted  in  the  grouping  of  the 
■,' .,f  ij-Kjnd  rank  around  the  Triple 
U.  a:.d  fven  the  greater  nations  would 

nj'ar'ird  Germany's  alliance  as  a 
;  .1  I^T,-:fit. 


France  to  retreat   in  Morocco.     It  wai 
highly  probable  that  France  would  not 
give  up  her  booty  without  a  fight.     But 
if  Fiance  tried  to  avoid  war,  she  could 
easily  have  proven  that  the  ictreat  of 
French    troops    from    Fez    would    faa\*c 
provoked  a  state  of  anarchy.     The  Ger- 
man policy  would  have  evoked  a  storm 
of    protest    in    Europe,    and    European 
public  opinion  would  have  issued  a  per- 
■  mit   to  France  to  enter    Fez  and  bring 
about  peace  in  Morocco.    We  should  ha\-e 
had  to  cany  on  a  war  absolutely  unpop- 
ular In  Germany  with  France,  and,  of 
course,  France  not  alone.    So  France  had 
to   be   mildly  pressed,   not  to   keep  the 
Treaty  of  Algeciras.  but  to  make  a  new 
treaty    less    humiliating    for    us.     This 
pressure  had  to  be  brought  to  bear  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  entangle  us  at  once 
beyond  possibility  of  retreat.     The  send- 
ing  of   the   Pantktr  to  Agadir  was  un- 
derstood in  Paris  as  we  meant  it,  and  had 
the  desired  eAFcct.    France  was  no  longer 
ready  for  conference  in  theory  only,  but 
she  consented  to  confer.     The  result  of 
these  conferences  was  the  pledge  of  our 
commercial  future  in   Morocco,  and  the 
irony  of  fate  decreed  that  this  advantage 
should  also  fall  to  England,  who  had  done 
not  a  little  to  impede  the  Franco-German 
agreement.     We    received  also   parts  of 
the  French  Congo  of  doubtlul   valuei — 
notes  on  the   far-off   inner   African   de- 
velopment.    Was  there  more  to  be  got? 
Who  can  assert  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  clear  for  the  shortest -sigh  ted  that 
England  had  openly  taken  sides  against 
Germany?      In  other  words,  the  isolation 
policy   had   again   called    up   a   crisis,   and    this 
policy  failed  only  because  the  Pans  cabinet  were 
wise   and   prudent   enough    to   refrain    from    the 
last  consequences  in  view  of  the  aversion  of  many 
influential  Frenchmen  of  radical  views  to  a  war. 
That  France  wished  to  cede  us  as  little  as  possible 
was  natural  enough.      Russia   was   reserved   and 
neutral  notwithstanding  the  alliance  with  France. 
But   England!     Sir    Edward    Grey's   meddling 
r6le    in    the    conferences    was    a    perpetual    en- 
deavor to  injure  Germany.     Genera!  French's  in- 
spection of  the  French  troops  on  our  frontiers,  the 
attitude  of  the  most  influential  English  newspapers, 
Lloyd -Geoi^e's  speech  in  France  and  the  display 
of  the  English  fleet  in  readiness  for  war  were  all 
fire-sparks  to   light   up   the   French   chauvinistic 
gunpowder  reserve.    We  have  striven  long  enough 
in  Germany  against  the  inclination  to  take  seri- 
ously Germany's  enemies  in   England.      We   are 
forced,  however,  by  the  thread  of  policy  that  spans 
from  Algeciras  over  the  Bosnia- Herzegovina  inci- 
dent to  the  later  Moroccan  crisis,  to  take  their  in- 
fluence in  England  very  seriously  indeed.     This 
diplomatic  enmity  has  brought  verj'  real  sacrifices. 
Tripili  was  ccriainly   not   willingly  given   up  to 
Italy,  or  Morocco  to  France.    And  to  link  Russia 
to  England,  half  of  Persia  was  sacrificed.  The  pres- 
ent English  policy  is  not  a  sudden  or  capricious  one. 
It  is  based  on  the  unhappy  old  EngUsh  tradition 
of  the  "balance  of  power  '  in  Europe.     No  power 
of  the  Continent  shall  exceed  a  certain  strcn^h 
determined  upon  by  England.    With  this  political 
maxim  there  is  no  po.'isibility  of  agreement,  just  as 
there   was   no   possibility   of   concord    with   that 
France   who  opposed  the  German   Empire.      We 
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can  be  peace-loving  in  Germany  as  we  will,  but  we  could  well  experiment  with  some  such  policy,  after 

sixty-five  millions  of  Germans  cannot  promise  to  thegiftofTripoli,  Morocco  and  half  of  Persia,  for  a 

mold  our  future  after  a  comfortable  Dutch  in-  phantom  is  proven  somewhat  costly.    Perhaps  the 

Urieur.    And  if  we  promised  it,  no  one  would  be-  time  for  a  final  change  in  view  will  have  come 

lieve  us.    We  must  remain  strong,  and  we  can  only  when  officers  of  the  Indian  Lancers  and  Russian 

wait  till  a  saner  policy  gains  the  ascendant  in  Enp:-  Cossacks  watch  each  other  within  pistol  shot  on 

land,  a  doctrine  that  together  with  Germany  will  the  Persian  frontier  while  reading  the  London 

insure  the  world's  peace,  lighten  military  and  naval  Times  and  the  Novoye  Vremya  [the  well-known 

burdens  and  open  new  fields  for  culture.    England  Russian  journal]. 


PUBLIC   WORK  AND  THE   DIRECT  METHOD 

AT  first  sight  it  would  app>ear  natural  and  Simplicity,  directness,  freedom  from  complica- 
reasonable  that  if  the  government  pos-  '»^"»'  a"^'  ^^f.^  many  will  dispute,  efficiency  and 
J-,                       j.v          °.               4.U  economy  are  all  promoted  by  this  method.  'While 
sessed  the  means  and  the  men  to  execute  pub-  examples  without  number  from  all  classes  of  pub- 
lic work,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  cany  out  lie  work  could  be  cited,  Panama  is  the  most  prom- 
such  work.    It  is  a  generally  accepted  theory,  inent  because  of  its  great  magnitude.    The  evi- 

however,  that  pubUc  authority,  whether  ^t^^  ^^  '??l''^"^'''^il'!u'  "^'^^  the  organization 
'  .  ei.  *  *  •  •  1  which  has  been  created  there,  work  of  all  descrip- 
gpvemment.  State,  county,  mumapal,  or  tions  can  be  done  more  efficiently  and  economically 
other,  is  not  qualified  to  do  work  on  its  own  than  it  could  be  by  contract.  And  when  we  con- 
account.  A  further  form  of  this  idea  is  that  template  the  evils  from  which  the  country  has  es- 
**  Government    should    do    no    work    direct  caped-the  delays,  extensions,  extra  chaises,  dis- 

,  .  ,         .      .                .                ,              I,          I,  putes  over  changes,  the  graft  and  corruption,  the 

which  pnvate  agenaes  can  do  equally  well,  ^utical  intrigues  and  inferference.  and,  of  course 

and  that  direct  work  by  public  authority  is  the  inevitable   Congressional   investigations— we 

an  invasion  of  private  rights,  an  interference  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  contract 

with  the  natural  course  of  business,  and  a  ^^^^^  was  not  adopted, 

curtailment  of  individual  freedom  and  initia-  ^,           ....,,          , 

tive.''    These  observations  occur  in  an  article  J^^  contracting  mterests  themselves  are 

in  the  Forum,  by  Gen.  H.  M.  Chittenden,  absolutely  audacious  m  opposing  the  public 

who  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  "this  f^?  for  their  own  benefit.    Take  the  fol- 

common  theory  is  without  rational  basis;  ^^^"^g  example: 

that  pubUc  work  by  pubUc  agencies  direct  is  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  often 

often,  if  not  generally,  the  better  method;  tried  to  do  dredging  on  the  works  in  their  charge 

and  that  the  contrary  belief  is  the  source  of  by  the  direct  method  because  of  the  certain  advan- 

immense  disadvantage  to  the  pubUc  welfare."  tagetha^would  result  to  the  government     The 

A       ^           I     i^i-'Zl      J               A.'        a.1  great  dredging  companies  have  always  stoutly  re- 

As    General    Chittenden    pertmently    re-  sisted  these  efforts,  and  at  one  time  they  succeeded 

marks,  "the  fimdamental  defect  of  the  mdi-  in  writing  their  dictatorial  demands  into  the  fed- 

rect  or  contract  method  of  doing  work  is  its  eral  sututes  (Act  of  April  28,  1904),  thereby  pro- 

tcmptaUon."     The   contractor's   compensa-  ^'^'^'''^  ^^^  construction  of  government  dredges 

^.     ^.              /^^          J             .           e         tK  II   \  for  use  on  certain  of  the  nvers  and  harbors  of  the 

tionis  a  profit;    and  a  system  of  profit     al-  country.    Thus  Congress  deliberately  forbade  the 

ways  and  everywhere   fosters  wrong-doing,  servants  of  the  government  to  conduct  their  work 

The  very  contract  itself  is  an  element  of  evil,  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  public,  but  com- 

For,  suppose  the  work  is  thrown  open  to  pub-  "janded  them  instead  to  conduct  it  in  the  interests 

,.     \      K^      .,           .        ,             a.1-      J                r  of  pnvate  agencies.    Talk  about  protection,  class 

he   tender,   there  is  always   the  danger  of  legislation,  subsidy,  subservience  to  the  interests— 

"collusion,  or  pooling  of  interests,  whereby  there  is  no  more  brazen  example  than  this  in  the 

prices  are  held  up  and  the  profit  shared  by  whole  history  of  the  government. 
the  bidders."     Then  it  frequently  happens 

that  the  law  requires  that  the  lowest  bidder  There  is  an  interesting  sequel  to  this  un- 

be  accepted;    and  as  "the  lowest  bidder  is  savory  piece  of  legislation. 

often   not   the  best  bidder,   the  work   thus  ^Vhen  the  government  undertook  to   excavate 

suffers    from   its   very   inception.'*      Again,  the  great  Ambrose  Channel  through  the  shoals  of 

bidders,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  work,  under-  New  York   Bay  ...  the  contractors  failed   at 

sUte  difficulties  and  overstate  their  ability,  ^  ^'^^If ""  ^^11^^^^'  T^  "°  other  bid  could  be 

^     ^.^11.                      .                     u     J  obtained.    At  this  juncture  an  assistant  engmcer 

tnistmg  to  luck  to  come  out  even  or  ahead.  £„  ^he  public  service  .  .  .  told  his  superior  officer 

Most  of  these  drawbacks  are  absent  under  that  he  believed  that  he  could  build  dredges  and 
the  direct  method,  because  the  temptation  do  the  work  direct  more  cheaply  than  the  failing 
to  dishonesty  is  removed  when  the  contract  ^'^^""^^  had  undertaken  to  do  it  This  officer  .  .  . 
^  J  J  A  o  1  i-«i.«^a.  J  approved  the  plan,  and  on  the  Strength  of  the  tail- 
system  IS  superseded.  As  General  Chittenden  ^re  of  private  interests  secured  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
puts  it:  of  1904  and  then  went  ahead  and  did  the  work  on 
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the  plans  of  his  subordinate  at  a  Beld  cost  of  only 
4  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  6  cents  allowing  for  con- 
tingent expenses  and  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
plant. 

A  conventional  argument  against  the  di- 
rect method  of  executing  public  work  is  that 
it  is  subject  to  political  interference  and  that 
its  extension  would  mean  an  extension  of  the 
spoils  s>'stem  ^ith  all  its  demoralizing  in- 
fluences. 

The  whole  argument  b  a  case  of  inverted  per- 
spective. The  one  thing  which  can  permanently 
seal  the  fate  of  the  spoib  system  is  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  the  public  service.  It  is  because  there  are 
relatively  so  few  interests  under  public  control 
that  the  public  gives  them  so  little  attention  and 
leaves  them  an  easy  prey  o£  the  spoils  politician. 
But  let  the  scope  of  the  service  be  expanded  so  that 
it 'shall  intimately  affect  the  people  s  interest  and 
they  will  instantly  resent  political  interference.  .  . 


The  soO  in  which  the  spoils  system  flourishes  is 
Icck  of  public  imierest  doe  to  the  relatively  small 
proportion  of  work  under  public  authority.  The 
sofl  in  which  it  inevitably  withers  and  dies  is  the 
soO  of  extensive  public  work,  and  of  correspond- 
ingly extensive  public  interest  therein.  And  a 
fact  of  which  the  public  scarcely  ever  hears  is  that 
these  alleged  evils  in  all  their  essential  features  pre- 
\:ail  in  t^  business  world  even  more  extensively 
and  shamelessly  than  they  ever  have  in  the  gov- 
ernment service.  If  the  inside  management  of 
railroad  business,  for  example,  could  be  laid  bare 
it  would  disclose  practices  just  as  obnoxious  to 
public  decency  as  an>thing  which  the  Civil  Service 
rules  are  intended  to  prevent.  It  b  a  demonstrable 
fact  that  in  at  least  one  department  of  the  public 
ser\-ice  to-day — the  Engineer  Department  and 
probably  the  Reclamation  Service  also — work  is 
carried  on  on  truer  business  principles,  with  more 
simplicity  and  directness  and  with  less  red  tape, 
than  in  any  railroad  system'^of  the  country.  What 
b  true  there  can  be  made  true  of  the  public  service 
evervwhere. 


THE   EFFECT  OF  ELECTRICAL  TREATMENT 
UPON   SWEDISH   SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


F' 


^ROM  Cosmiis,  LEItitruUft,  and  other 
sourci^,  the  following  data  have  been  se- 
cunxl  In^aring  upon  e>\i>eriments  conducted 
for  a  numl>er  of  \-ears  ^xist  in  Stockholm,  in 
ttcamlance  with  "suggestions  made  by  Prof, 
Svantc  Arrhenius,  with  the  object  of  deter- 
minini?  whether  or  not  electricity  affects  ad- 
\'anta|jtH>usly  the  devt^lo^Mnent  of  the  human 
IhhIy,  I'w-i^  gn>uiv^,  of  fifty  children  each, 
weri*  cart^fuUv  seU\ teil  si>  that  the  two  groups 
wert\  iis  nearly  as  jxKssihle,  alv^>lutely  equiv- 
alent from  the  stamlinnnt  of  the  health, 
hei>;ht»  weight,  etc.,  of  their  members.  Each 
mxuip  rtHTivtHl  in>l ruction  in  one  of  two 
i^mn^s  identical  in  dimensions  and  e\iK>sure, 
One  i>f  the  two  rvnnns,  however,  was  wound 

N>.ais,  iTiliuK*  ana,  apixirently,  t|ix>r— with 
a  ioil  o(  a  K»^^at  number  of  wmdm^  of 
iuMilaliHl  wiu^  which  thus  fornied  a  hu^e 
.oUnoid;  and  thnnigh  this  a>il  were  sent 
.airiuatink;  cum^Us  of  high  fraiuency.  The 
.vMulidons  within  this  nnmi  were  therefore 
in  lurt  similar  to  those  in  the  core  of  a  great 
anhomagnel:  a  dWrsonval  appanitus  on 
a  mauil  Si  ale.  The  lifty  pupils  who  con- 
.lanllv  iuHupied  this  rtK>m  were  thus  im- 
.ncisra  in  a  magnetic  field  Nvhile  at  work; 
,|h.  other  group,  used  as  a  *^heck  studied 
under  eonditions  otherwise  entirely  similar. 
Presumahlv,  !»oth  jmpils  and  masters  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  treatment  to  which 
those    in    the    electrified    r(X)m    were   being 

.suhjecled.  ^  ... 

All  the  pupils,  having  been  carefully  meas- 


ured  phv-sically,  were  also  classified  minutely 
according  to  age,  capacity  for  mental  labor, 
and  state  of  advancement  in  studies.  In 
other  words,  every  effort  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  reach  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  treatment  upon  the  favored 
fifty. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  the  electrified 
pupils  had,  on  the  average,  grown  51  milli- 
meters (2  inches);  the  "check"  students 
only  32  millimeters  (i}4  inches).  The  in- 
crease in  weight,  etc.,  was  proportional  to 
that  in  height. 

The  mental  progress  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  phN-sical.  Taking  as  a  standard  of  ad- 
vance in  studies  that  of  the  very  brightest 
children  and  denominating  this  100  per  cent., 
the  average  advance  of  those  who  had  been 
subjected  to  the  new  treatment  was  92  per 
cent.,  and  fifteen  out  of  the  fifty  were  re- 
a>rded  as  haxing  attained  the  maximum.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  progress  of  the 
check  pupils  was  represented  by  75  per  cent., 
and  none  of  them  had  attained  to  the  maxi- 
mum. There  was  also  a  notable  improve- 
ment in  mental  alertness  and  attention  and 
in  capacity  to  resist  fatigue,  on  the  part  of 
those  in  the  electrified  room.  Teachers  as 
well  as  pupils  benefited  by  the  treatment. 
It  is  stated  that  the  odor  of  ozone  was  dis- 
tinctly noticeable  in  the  wired  room,  and  the 
natural  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some 
physiological  effect  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  this  substance  upon  teachers  and 
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pupils,  which  would  accoimt  for  the  results  electricity  may  become  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
noted;  but  the  experimenters  think  otherwise,  education  of  children  physically  and  men- 
U  the  results  in  question  are  confirmed,  tally  backward. 


THE  LOTSCHBERG  TUNNEL 


IN  March  last  the  north  and  the  south 
heading  of  the  Lotschberg  tunnel  met 
under  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  now  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  trains  from  Berne  may 
reach  the  Simplon  tunnel  by  a  comparatively 
direct  route.  The  completion  of  this  remark- 
able project  is  interesting,  not  only  because 
of  engineering  difficulties  overcome,  but  for 
the  far-reaching  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  upon 
the  trade  routes  of  international  conmierce. 
From  a  recent  article  by  A.  Berthier  in  Cos- 
mos (Paris)  has  been  taken  much  of  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  this  note. 

I.  The  tunnel. — ^As  is  generally  known,  the 
Simplon  tunnel,  completed  about  five  years 
ago,  affords  a  direct  railway  connection  be- 
tween the  upper  Rh6ne  valley  and  northern 
Italy.  To  reach  the  northern  end  of  the 
Simplon,  the  railways  along  the  north  and 
the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  join 
at  St.  Maurice  and  ascend  the  valley  of  the 
Rh6ne  to  Brigue.  For  western  Switzerland 
this  route  is  fairly  direct;  traffic  from  the 
north,  however,  must  make  its  way  around 
the  western  end  of  the  range  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  and  hence  is  compelled  to  follow  a  very 
circuitous  route.  To  remedy  this  condition 
the  Ldtschberg  project  was  imdertaken:  this 
consists  in  connecting  the  line  from  Thiin  to 
Spiez  and  Frutigen,  by  a  nine-mile  tunnel, 
with  a  line  from  Goppenstein  in  the  Rh6ne 
Valley  to  Brigue.  In  1906  the  work  of  cut- 
ting was  begim  at  both  ends  by  a  French 
contracting  company;  on  March  31  last  a  drill 
in  the  south  heading  broke  through  the  sepa- 
rating wall  and  fell  into  the  north  heading. 
Through  the  small  opening  a  bunch  of  flowers 
was  passed  by  one  of  the  engineers,  and,, 
within  an  hour,  blasts  had  cleared  away  the 
remaining  rock  and  the  two  mining  gangs 
were  fraternizing  in  true  Latin  fashion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  accuracy  of  calcu- 
lation and  measurement,  the  Lotschberg  sur- 
passes all  records.  The  north  and  south 
headings  failed  to  meet  precisely  by  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  the  horizontal  plane!  The 
length  of  the  ttmnel  coincided  exactly  with 
the  estimated  length.  The  difference  in  level 
between  the  axes  of  the  two  headings  was 
about  sixteen  inches,  when  they  met,  but 
this  was  intentional,  as  it  facilitated  the  re- 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  NEW  TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  ALPS 

moval  of  water  in  one  of  the  galleries.  What 
renders  these  results  still  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  the  tunnel  is  not  cut  in  a 
straight  line,  but  follows  two  great  curves. 
There  is  no  tunnel  of  comparable  length 
showing  so  sinuous  a  course,  hence  topograph- 
ical work  of  the  greatest  complexity  was 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  fiasco. 

In  July,  1908,  the  north  heading,  after 
having  been  pushed  about  i  2-3  miles,  was 
suddenly  flooded  while  working  through  the 
gravelly  deposits  below  the  bed  of  the  Kan- 
der,  with  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  damage 
to  property.  After  sLx  months'  delay  the 
heading  was  started  again  at  a  point  nearly 
a  mile  back,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the 
cuttings  actually  made  corresponds  to  a  tun- 
nel of  nearly  ten  miles  in  length.  Taking 
into  account  the  numerous  holidays,  the 
15,942  meters  of  tunnel  were  pierced  in  1492 
days*  work,  which  gives  a  mean  of  10.68 
meters  (35  feet)  advance  per  working  day — 
a  result  never  before  approached. 

The  obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  in 
the  case  of  the  Simplon  project  will  long  be 
remembered;  geological  conditions  and  sub- 
terranean heat  were  sources  of  almost  in- 
superable difficulties.  The  geological  con- 
ditions encountered  in  the  Lotschberg  tunnel 
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were  to  some  extent  helpful,  but  on  the  other  numerous  fissures  called  for  much  timbcF- 
hand  teemed  with  impleasant  surprises.  For  work.  At  the  same  time  drilling  was  slow, 
about  two  miles  from  each  end  the  headings  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  granite  of  veins 
were  driven  through  more  or  less  hard  Jurassic  of  an  exceedingly  hard  porph)ny. 
limestone,  filled  with  cracks,  often  wet,  with  The  temperature  in  the  galleries  reached  a 
occasional  inroads  of  water, — followed  by  a  maximmn  of  34.2°  C.  (93. S*'  F.)  at  a  point 
transition  layer  between  the  limestone  and  where  the  cutting  was  1450  metres  (4750  feet) 
the  granitic  core,  penetration  of  which  was  vertically  below  the  surface.  In  order  to 
brought  about  only  with  great  care,  so  un-  lower  the  temperature  of  the  air,  heated  by 
trustworthy  were  the  distorted  strata.  Con-  the  surroimding  rocks,  resort  was  had,  as  in 
siderable  subterranean  streams  at  the  same  the  case  of  the  Simplon,  to  cold-water  sprays, 
time  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  work.  Electric  traction  will,  of  course,  be  em- 
Beyond  this  layer,  which  extended  for  about  ployed  in  the  completed  timnel,  although  the 
a  third  of  a  mile,  granitic  rock  was  met  with,  system  in  use  in  the  Simplon  will  not  be 
then  granite  itself.  These  strata  were  not  as  adequate  on  account  of  the  heavy  grades, 
solid  as  might  have  been  anticipated:  the  Following  are  the  lengths  and  the  altitudes 
enormous  pressure  from  above  caused  settle-  above  sea-level  of  the  more  important  Alpine 
ment   with   consequent   cracking,   and   the  tunnels: 

u 

Simplon,  Switzerland-Italy 19,803  m. 

St.  oothard,  Switzerland-Italy I4i998  m. 

L5tschberg,  Switzerland 14,536  m. 

Mount  Cenis,  France-Italy 12,849  n™- 

Arlberg,  Austria  (Tyrol) 10,240  m. 

Ricken,  Switzerland 8,603  ni- 

Tauern,  Austria 8,550  m. 

Moutier-Granges*,  Switzerland 8,550  m. 

Hauenstein* 8,148  m. 

Mont-d'Or*,  France-Switzerland 6,099  m. 

Albula,  Switzerland 5,864  m. 

Weissenstein,  Switzerland 3»700  m. 

♦  Under  constnaction. 


ngth 

Altitude 

(12^  miles) 

2,312  ft. 

(9Ji  miles) 

3.786  ft. 

(9      miles) 

4,096  ft. 

(7Ji  miles) 

4.245  ft. 

(61 3  miles) 

4.297  ft. 

(5H  miles) 

2,033  ft. 

isM  miles) 

4,020  ft. 

(5K  miles) 

1,800  ft. 

(5      miles) 

1,500  ft. 

(4      miles) 

3,000  ft. 

{2,H  miles) 

5,981  ft. 

(2  "/a  miles) 

2,250  ft. 

II.  The  effect  upon  commerce  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lotschberg  tunnel.  The  Simplon 
tunnel  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1906.  Al- 
though it  possessed  the  advantage  at  its 
southern  end  of  excellent  routes  to  Milan, 
Genoa  and  Turin,  its  otitlets  to  the  north  and 
west  failed  to  put  the  Simplon  in  a  position 
to  compete  satisfactorily  with  other  lines. 
Toward  the  west  were,  respectively,  the  line 
to  Paris  by  way  of  Lausanne,  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  roundabout  road  over  the 
mountains  between  Vallorbe  and  Pontarlier; 
and  those  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  similarly  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  the  circuitous  line  from  Geneva  to  Dijon. 
All  commerce  bound  north  had  to  make  its 
way,  on  the  other  hand,  around  the  western 
end  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  naturally 
added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  transmission  as 
well  as  the  time  required.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  was  but  natural  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  place  the  northern  cantons 
in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Sim- 
plon by  a  short  cut  to  the  Rh6ne  valley.  The 
Lotschberg  tunnel  is  the  result. 

Turning  to  the  west,  we  find  that  the  Can- 
ton of  Geneva  very  naturally  aspires  to  have 
the  direct  route  from  Paris  to  Milan  pass 
through  its  territory.    To  bring  this  about  it 


must — as  the  message  from  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil to  the  Federal  Assembly  shows — ^be  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  the  more  direct 
route  via  Vallorbe  and  Lausanne.  To  this  end 
the  La  Faucille  project  of  a  line  from  Lons- 
le-Saulnier  to  Gfeneva  has  been  devised, — 
which  makes  up  by  its  low  grade  and  easy 
curves  for  the  advantage  the  Vallorbe  line 
possesses  in  its  lesser  distance.  It  does  away 
with  much  of  the  winding  road  from  Dijon 
southeast,  and  reaches  Geneva  after  piercing 
the  Jura  range  by  a  long,  low-grade  tunnel 
under  La  Faucille.  But  the  Canton  of  Vaud 
has  not  been  caught  napping.  To  maintain 
the  advantage  of  the  Vallorbe  route  against 
competitors,  a  short-cut  from  Frasme  to 
Vallorbe,  passing  tmder  the  Jura  range  by  a 
long  tunnel  at  Mont  d'Or,  is  imder  construc- 
tion, and  soon  the  roundabout  line  through 
Pontarlier  will  be  abandoned  by  through 
trains. 

In  all  this  costly  work  of  improvement  the 
Swiss  Federal  Government  has  naturally 
endeavored  to  give  its  aid  so  as  to  benefit  the 
greatest  number.  Geneva,  and  French  Swit- 
zerland generally,  feels  that  the  completion 
of  the  Lotschberg  project  first  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  n^lect  of  the  western  cantons 
in  favor  of  the  northern — L  e.,  the  German. 
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At  present  the  line  from  Paris  to  Milan  via  Paris  -  B^e  -  Lucerne  -  St.  Gothard  - 

Pont^dier  and  Vallorbe  is  the  shortest  of  all  Milan:  892  km.  (554  miles). 

Hncs  which  connect  those  two  cities.    .The  Paris  -  Chambery  -  Mont    Cenis- Milan: 

completion  of  the  short  cut  from  Frasme  to  910  km.  (565  miles). 

Vallorbe  will  reduce  the  distance  by  19  km.  According  to  M.  Berthier,  the  bulk  of  the 
(ii5^4   miles).    The  lengths  of  the  several  traffic  by  way  of  the  Lotschberg  line  will  be 
routes  (improved  as  outlined)  are  as  follows:  French.    Before  the  Simplon  was  opened,  this 
Paris -Frasme -Vallorbe -Lausanne -Sim-  traffic  between  France  and  Italy  was  carried 
plon- Milan:  817  km.  (507  miles).  on  almost  entirely  by  way  of  Mont  Cenis; 
Paris  -  NeuchAtel  -  Berne  -  Lotschberg  -  only  a  small  fraction  made  use  of  the  St. 
Simplon-Milan:  828  km.  (514  miles).  Gothard.    One  would  imagine  that  the  open- 
Paris  -  La  Faucille- Geneva -Evian-Milan:  ing  of  the  Simplon  would  change  this  con- 
849  km.  (527  miles).  dition;  as  a  matter  of  fact,it  has  not  done  so. 
Paris  -  Delle  -  Moutier  -  Longeau  -  Bienne  What  effect  the  Lotschberg  lines'  completion 
-Lotschberg -Simplon -Milan:  852  km.  (529  will  have,  or  the  construction  of  the  Faucille 
miles).  tunnel  in  its  turn,  time  alone  can  tell;  but 
Paris  -  La  Faucille  -  Lausanne  -  Simplon  -  as  an  engineering  feat  the  work  commands 
Milan:  860  km.  (534  miles).  our  admiration. 


THE  GARDEN  CITY  MOVEMENT  AND 

GERMAN  WOMEN 

"  CINGLE  life  is  a  winding  road,"  remarked  express  any  wish  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 

^  Isabel  Camaby  to  Paul,  "and  married  house  before  it  is  built.    The  gardens  are  not 

life  a  garden.     Really  every  spinster  has  at  too  small  to  exclude  fruit  trees  for  the  filling 

some  time  paused  at  the  gate."  of  jars  to  line  the  HausmuUer^s  pantry  shelves. 

One  might  quarrel  with  the  epigram,  in-  Everywhere  around  Hellerau  grow  wild  the 

asmuch  as  husbands  are  rarely  as  delightful  green  fertilizing  lupine  stalks  that  are  gradu- 

as  an  English  garden,  for  if  they  were,  no  ally  turning  the  sandy  heath  into  fertile 

wayfaring  spinster  would  hesitate  to  open  earth.    Already  the  flaunting  sweet  peas  and 

the  gate.     But  it  might  be  amended  so  as  to  scarlet  bean  flower  along  long  trellis  and 

read,"  Married  life  offers  a  garden  as  bait  and,  pumpkins  and  gourd   vine   trail   with   the 

it  may   be,   compensation   for   taking   the  weight  of  their  fruit.     Small  fruit  trees  are 

husband."    The    theory   perhaps    accounts  propp)ed  and  tended  by  the  patient  women 

for  the  success  of  the  model  garden  city  of  gardeners  whose  improved  health  is  perhaps 

Letchworth  foimded  in  1903,  by  which  less  due  as  much  to  the  pride  of  property  as  to  the 

prosperous  women  were  enabled  to  attain  the  work  in  the  open  air  and  the  freedom  from 

garden  after  having  struggled  in  a  city  with  worry  about  summer  food  supplies.    In  all 

the  husband  and  without  the  reward  for  of  the  higher  schools  for  girls  there  have 

endurance — the  garden.     It  is,  too,  for  that  lately  been  introduced  courses  of  instruction 

most  sympathetic  stratum  of  the  German  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and  some  of  the  girls 

burgher  class,  the  klein  Burger-Leut,  for  the  who  have  aided  their  mothers  in  Hellerau 

wives    of    mechanics,    foremen    and    small  will  naturally  elect  to  follow  these  classes  and 

officials  as  well  as  wives  of  art  craftsmen  that  later  on  in  their  own  gardens  bring  the  ideas  of 

the  movement  for  more  gardens  has  spread  trained  specialists  to  aid  them  in  their  natural 

from  England  to  Germany.    Helene  Helbig-  desire  to  outstrip  their  early  attempts.     At 

TrSnkner  describes  in  the  Frauen-Rundschau  Letchworth  the  women  have  organized  read- 

(Bcrlin)  the  results  of  the  Hellerau  experi-  ing  rooms  and  clubs  and   Frau  Trankner 

ment  near  Dresden,  founded  by  the  owner  of  hopes  that  the  German  ladies  of  the  new 

the  Arts  and  Crafts  Workshops.  garden  cities  that  are  springing  up  around 

The  workmen  are  offered  homes  at  this  the  big  towns  will  follow  .this  lead  and  assist 

place  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of  Scotch  firs  their  less  fortunate  sisters  in  mental  and 

on  sandy  heath  ground.    The  home  consists  social   development.     Frau   Trankner   even 

of  a  combined  living  room  and  kitchen,  two  mentions  the  possibility  of  suffrage  finding  a 

large  bedrooms  and  a  wash  room  and  bath  fertile  ground  among  the  women  gardeners, 

room.    The  artists  employed  in  the  work-  This  is  perhaps  only  an  association  of  ideas, 

shops  use  their  living  room  as  studio  and  can  but  it  seems  enough  for  the  present  that  the 
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""^^^-Itliy  individualism  that  demands  a  sepwi-  ten  pfennigs  as  they  go  out  and  stoop  for  the 
''^^^  House  and  a  piece  of  ground  from  which  gentians  or  buttercups  or  dahlias.  In  the 
^5^  lajidlord  has  a  right  to  evict,  has  been  markets  the  best  customers  of  the  flower 
rnore  than  halfway  by  the  companies,  woman  are  not  the  cooks  or  Diensknddchen 
too,  that  the  decrease  of  labor  for  work-  of  the  rich,  but  just  the  klein  Burger-LetU. 
's  wives  in  the  factories  has  been  counter-  From  this  unaffected  attachment  to  flow- 
^^^J^£i.nced  by  this  new  means  of  aiding  their  ers,  so  part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  life  more 
^^^-'^t^ilies.  than  any  sodal-ethical  propaganda,  is  to  be 

To  this  duller  side  we  are  convinced  that  awaited  the  higher  result  of  the  garden  move- 
^^^  gardeners  themselves  have  given  less  ment  in  Germany.  Frau  Trankner  provokes 
^J^<>vight  than  to  the  joy  of  color  and  smell  of  the  impatience  of  all  who  love  gardens  with 
^  ^        J  plants  and  the  pleasure  of  homely  nose-  her  introduction   of   the  suffragist   leading 

on  the  table  beside  the  KompoU  made  motive.    WTiat,  in  the  name  of  buttercups 
their  own  plums  and  pears.     In  the  and  gentian  and  dahlia  and — ^yes,  of  homely 
in  the  poorest  quarters  every  small  but  delicious  plimi  Kompott — ^has  suffragism 
stand  has  a  jugful  of  flowers,  and  the  to  do  within  the  hedges  of  the  gardens  of  the 
with  their  market  baskets  pay  the  poet  and  thinker  folk? 


MODERN  COMEDY   IN   SPAIN 

HOUGH   Spain's  literature   and    music  And,  too,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  origi- 

have  either  lingered  in  classic  tranmids  nality.  Martinez  Sierra,  like  a  rare  Don  Juan 

c^      lagged  behind  the  French  fashions,  her  of  the  emotions,iias  leaped  the  convent  walls 

K^SLXTia  has  been  as  prc^essive  and  distinc-  and  presents  to  us  the  daily  life  of  a  com- 

L^v^cly  national  as  her  painting.   The  comedies  munity  of  Dominican   nuns.     There  could 

C    X>on  Jacinto  Benavente  are  witty  as  Oscar  have  been  no  more  difficult  task.    The  author 

ilde's  with  an  occasional  OKI-World  touch  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  evolving  a  con- 

^^.2^     lix^^  '^  Henri  LaN-endanV  or  a  gust  of  troversial  work,  one-sided,  either  from  the 

^  ^i]fc.5>sion  as  elemental  as  Bernstein.    And  be-  clerical  or  from  the  radical  standpoint.    But 

sri-i.^ios  Bonnvcnte  bear^  the  mantle  of  Cam-  he  has  emerged  victorious  in  that  he  has 

^  ^fc^>i\mor»  the  Si>iitush  Heine,  in  his  supreme  confined  himself  to  the  vibratingly  realistic 

»Lr  i  ft  of  ir\>ny»     rhree  or  four  seasvins  ago  the  painting  of  the  monotonous  life  of  the  nuns 

1  it. tic  \jxn\  lht\»ter  in  Madrid  rang  with  the  with  their  little  rivalries,  their  infantine  dis- 

^>^-ution   to   Benavente  s  a^medy  **The  In-  tractions, their  subdued  mirth  and  their  silent 

L-rvsIs  at  Stake.'*     To  the  bitter  satire  of  tragedy.      Nothing    more.      But   from    the 

>v>n  Jaiinto,   hitherto  undisputed  dean  of  faithful,  exact  copy  of  reality,  the  "Cradle 


m^^ovnl  hy  (ho  beauty  of  Martinez  Sierra's  laws  and  religions  of  aU  nations,  ages,  and 
*  •  1  anrion  (io  C^una"  (Cradle  Song),  accorded  races. 

i^    ryiTpHun  iHiually  enthusiastic  to  the  young       The  plot  is  very  simple.     In  a  convent 

^vnlor      SVAt)r  Don  Julio  Melego  in  Xuestro  of  Dominican  Sisters  there  is  a  litUe  festival 

I  /</w/>*MMa(irul)  declares  that  the  triumph  to  celebrate  the   saint's  day  of  the  Mother 

>vas  not  altoKother  a  suq^rise  to  those  who  Superior.-  Presents   are   received   from   the 

If  ,\   ''''''^'V'^  ^^"^  progress  of  the  young  poet  pious  villagers  and  the  local  authorities.    The 

*'f  tlu  (/'''^^    *•    ^**'*^'*^'*''*^"^^^^^^^^^^"^^'^^^^y  novices  have  permission  to  speak  and  are 

t  altvs  aiuV^'^^V^^*^.^  ^^^  to-day  seen  in  successive  prattling  gayly  when  the  porter's  bell  rings. 

•*(JriHr  ^^'^^^l*      .  They  look  through  the  grating.     A  bundle 

MilcL'o    *V^***    Martmez   Sierra,''  says   Senor  has  been  left  and  there  are  echoes  of  retreat- 

•utor-    h  »*\^  consummate  observer  of  char-  ing  footsteps  of  some  one  who  brought  it. 

s()ul,aiul^i  .    *^^^^   profoundly   the   feminine  The  novices  take  in  the  bundle  and  discover 

iin  extruo^'r  ^^^'^^  intuitive  power  is  linked  to  to  their  dismay  that  it  is  a  new-born  infant 

•'Cradle   ^^"'^^^'^y. artistic  sensitiveness.    The  in  a  basket.     The  Mother  Superior  enters. 

true  pocni^^'^K     *^  ^  sentimental  comedy,  a  The  novices  beg  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the 

"^  <>f  \  \      u^  fingers  the  most  sensitive  child  and  promise  to  bring  it  up  among  them. 

•nc  ha.  )  •  ^*^'"^'    ^^^*^^'^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  restraint  Sister  John  of  the  Cross,  **in  the  world,"  had 

'Hing  tenderness  and  spontaneity,   six    little    brothers    and    sisters   whom    she 
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washed  and  dressed,  and  (^ers  herself  as  the  of  their  hearts — above  all,  of  Sister  John  of 
most  AiDed  nurse.  The  convent  phjrsician,  the  Cross,  who  was  a  real  mother  to  her. 
a  saintly  old  man,  will  be  the  godfather.  The  The  girl  goes  out  into  the  world,  hs^py  and 
Mother  Siq)eri(N'  consents,  and  the  child  laughing  at  the  future.  The  nuns  stay  buried 
abandoned  by  its  parents  is  adopted  into  in  the  convent,  intoning  their  dirges  of  the 
the  community.  Tlie  nuns  retire  to  a  sacred  passion  and  death  of  Jesus, 
office.  Sister  John  of  the  Cross  remains  on  This  is  —  broadly  —  the  outline  of  the 
the  stage  with  the  child.  The  bells  sound  ''Cradle  Song''  When  the  curtain  fell,  the 
the  mournful  summons  to  the  choir.  Clouds  audience  was  for  a  moment  chilled  with  hor- 
oi  incense  float  in  from  the  open  chapel  ror.  The  final  scene  is  crushing  in  its  tranquil 
door  with  the  psalms  and  murmured  re-  coldness.  Under  the  apparent  calm  and 
spouses  of  the  nuns.  And  the  young  and  childish  gayety  of  the  convent  dwellers,  the 
beautiful  Sister  John  of  the  Cross,  kneeling  icy,  silent  tragedies  of  those  flower-souls 
before  the  cradle,  covers  the  baby  with  kisses  reaped  before  Uieir  blossom,  and  all  sacrifice 
and  coos  to  it,  as  to  her  little  brothers  and  and  resignation,  flashed  before  us.  Martinez 
sisters.  "Darling,  precious,  who  loves  you?"  Sierra  has  written  a  brilliant  page  in  the 
Her  maternal  instinct  wakes  in  spite  of  the  history  of  our  dramatic  literature,  and  this 
habit  of  bride  of  the  Lord.  single  work  has  unanimously;  damorously, 
In  the  second  act,  the  author  in  a  v&cy  and  definitely  consecrated  its  author  as  one 
fine  interiude  in  verse,  tells  that  eighteen  of  our  greatest  dramatists. 
3rears  have  elapsed.  The  child  is  now  a  The  secret  pride  of  Martinez  Sierra  in 
vivackyus,  gay,  little  woman.  She  fills  no  transferring  to  the  stage  the  poetry  hovering 
monastic  vocation,  and  is  going  to  marry  a  over  the  tranquil,  monotonous  Ufe  of  the 
tnistwcHthy,  most  human  youth.  The  com-  lowly — the  personal  note  of  his  verse — ^has 
munity,  who  love  her  as  one  loves  a  daughter,  been  justified.  The  Spanish  girl  who  sees 
are  embroidering  the  bridal  linen.  They  are  the  "Cradle  Song"  may  perhaps  hesitate  be- 
all  sad,  anticipating  the  separation  from  the  fore  entering  a  convent.  The  negation  of 
giri.  The  time  to  go  comes  and  the  nuns  life  and  indrvaduality  will  p>erhaps  yield  to 
weq>  bitteriy.     WiUi  the  child  goes  a  part  the  braver  ideal  of  patience  and  motherhood. 


THE  GREAT   HISTORICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

OF  CONFUCIUS 

170R  many  centuries  the  Chinese  sage  who  the  "Old  Testament/'  the  "Wu  King"  (Five 
^   is  known  to  the  West  as  Confucius  has  ^^^)'  «!|J^  ^7  ^\"»»  ^fy^  in  later  times  under- 

_.  1  1  J      .  ^ 1^  1  •  n  gone  considerable  alterations,  the  above  division 

Wielded  a  tremendous  personal  mfluence  over  ^f  them  being  perhaps  itself  of  much  later  date. 

wide  areas  and  vast  numbers  of  mankind.    It  But  as  for  what  are  called  ''great  actions"  it  is  in 

has  been  said  that  he  is  the  "  religious  symbol  his  case  vain  to  seek  them.    And  even  the  later 

for  the  totality  of  Chinese  civilization/'    It  attempts  to  enhance  his  literary  renown  somewhat 

_       .     * ._     '  _  .V     ..         #  j'4     •  1  l>y  ascnbmg  to  him,  instead  of  the  rather  dry 

was  to  him,  says  the  wnter  of  an  edltonal  -Springand  Autumn  Annals,"  which  go  under  hw 

article  m  the  Japan  Herald,  "that  uniform   name,  the  more  lively  commentary  known  as"  Tso 

development  of  Chinese  civilization  is  due.  Chuan,"  do  not  help  matters  much. 
In  so  far,  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  is      _..,.,.,    ,  .       , 

fitted  to  be  the  Symbolic  representative  of      It  is  m  his  histoncal  connection,  however, 

the  Chinese  smrit."  ^^  ^^^  told,  that  Confucius  appears  the  great' 

The  life  of  Confucius  was  not  marked  by  ^^^^^  ^^  ^eaUy  was. 

any    extraordinaty    accompHshmentS.      We  Chinese  society  in  the  time  of  Confucius  was  in 

quote  here  agam  from  the  Herald:  a  very  corrupt  condition.    The  degeneration  of  a 

whole  race  is  a  process  which  requires  a  long  time; 

He  was  indeed  a  great  scholar,  possibly  the  hence  it  was  that  the  final  break-up  did  not  occur 

greatest  of  his  time;  he  was  a  good  official,  possibly  till  several  centuries  after  Confucius.     But  this 

the  best  of  his  time — only  that  he  had  very  little  break-up  was  already  being  prepared  in  his  time, 

opportunity  to  show  his  capacity  in  this  respect;  and  his  failures  were  by  him  taken  as  a  token  that 

he  was  a  teacher  of  genius,  possibly  one  of  the  his  generation   were  already   past   remedy.      In 

greatest  of  all  times;   he  was  a  literary  compiler  recognizing  this,  he  did  not  stand  alone.     The 

who  put  the  Chinese  "  Bible  "  in  the  shape  in  which  saints  and  sages  of  his  time,  who  with  Lao  Tze  at 

it  has  come  down  to  posterity;  although  the  Chi-  their  head,  are  known  to  later  ages  as  the  Taoists, 

ncsc  "  New  Testament,"  the  so-called  "  Shi  King  "  were  well  aware  of  it.    But  whereas  the  Taoists  had 

(Four  Books),  based  upon  hb  own  teachings,  and  in  final  despair  left  things  to  take  their  course  and 
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withdrew  from  the  world,  Confucius  did  not  give  tion  of  China  has  several  times  undergone  changes 
up  the  struggle,  but  had  collected  the  elements  of  as  great  as  Europe  underwent  at  the  time  of  the 
the  existing  civilization  which  were  capable  of  en-  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  northern 
during  and  had  saved  the  plan  of  the  social  struc-  races,  yet  the  structure  of  Chinese  civilization 
ture  so  that  this  plan  remained  for  succeeding  remained  unaffected,  so  that  to  the  uninitiated 
generations.  In  this  sense  us  to  be  understood  the  the  change  of  races  is  hardly  perceptible.  This 
often  miscomprehended  saying  that  Confucius  was  strength  of  the  system  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
a  "transmitter  and  not  a  creator."  Yet  he  de-  fuciua  made  it  independent  of  physical  conditions 
veloped  the  old  plan  in  one  point,  and  that  just  the  and  based  it  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  class 
weak  point.  The  protectors  of  civilization  before  which  were  the  moral  representatives  of  the  whole 
him  had  been  great  princes — seven  in  all  are  named  people,  the  class  of  the  scholars. 
— the  protectors  of  civilization  after  him  were  the 

scholars.  By  this  means  the  structure  of  Chinese  Since  that  time,  concludes  the  editorial, 
civilization  became  in  a  sense  independent  of  the  the  Confucian  system  has  ruled  without  a 
chances  of  succession  of  rulersjndependent  of  the  rfval  in  China:  the  system  of  democratic  ab- 
change  of  dynasties,  even  to  some  extent  mde-       ,..  xvi_  r^i.^      •!         ••! 

pendent  of  the  blood  of  the  races  that  circulated  solutism  on  the  base  of  the  family  prmciple 
in  this  great  organism.    The  ethnological  composi-  and  protected  by  an  aristocracy  of  intellect." 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SITUATION  IN  TURKEY 

'ITITHEN  Said  Pasha, "  the  Grand  Old  Man"  the  General  Assembly,  at  San  Stefano,  in 
^^  of  Turkey,  assiuned  the  Grand  Vizier-  April,  1909,  the  body  which  deposed  Abdul- 
ship  on  the  last  day  of  September,  soon  after  Hamid.  He  is  a  typical  Turk,  stubborn 
the  opening  of  hostilities  with  Italy,  it  was  rather  than  energetic,  cimning  and  shrewd 
his  eighth  premiership,  the  other  seven  having  and  very  dogmatic.  In  foreign  politics  he 
taken  place  under  the  reign  of  Abdul-Hamid.  has  always  been  considered  on  England's 
Although  past  the  nineties,  "Kutshuk"  (the  side  rather  than  on  Germany's. 
Small)  Said  Pasha  was  considered  a  shrewd  His  first  mistake  was  to  form  a  cabinet 
diplomat,  an  able  jurist,  and  an  experienced  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  members  were  of 
premier.  Under  these  drciunstances,  at  a  the  outgoing  Hakki  Pasha  cabinet,  which 
time  when  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em-  was  under  impeachment  by  the  Parliament 
pire  was  threatened,  he  was  expected  to  rally  for  having  left  Tripoli  without  protection, 
every  force  around  him.  His  ability  was  It  is  true  that  he  daimed  to  have  retained 
recognized  even  by  his  nimierous  enemies,  these  members,  because  he  could  not  find 
the  only  objection  being  his  great  age  and  better  men  for  the  offices,  and  he  promised  to 
some  of  his  acts  during  the  old  Sultan's  overhaul  the  entire  cabinet  within  six  weeks, 
regime.  This  he  never  did.    Then  he  signed  an  agree- 

The  life  story  of  Said  Pasha  is,  in  fact,  the  ment  with  Imam  Yahia  of  Yemen,  who  was 
history  of  Turkey  for  the  past  35  years.  At  in  revolt,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
the  time  of  the  Russian  war  of  1876-77,  he  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  and  Caliph  over 
was  the  First  Secretary  of  Abdul-Hamid,  and  that  section  of  the  empire.  The  immediate 
it  was  his  influence,  his  enemies  say,  that  convocation  of  the  Parliament  and  his  min- 
brought  about  the  introduction  of  certain  isterial  programme  as  laid  before  that  body 
clauses  in  the  first  constitution  which  ulti-  were  considered  of  good  omen.  But  soon  he 
mately  closed  the  first  Parliament.  It  was  showed  that  he  was  too  much  under  the 
he,  they  claim  further,  who  was  instrumental  influence  of  the  "Committee  of  Union  and 
in  bringing  over  to  the  Yildiz  Palace  the  Progress,"  the  Young  Turkish  party,  or,  as 
entire  Sublime  Porte.  some  claim  and  perhaps  correctiy,  that  the 

Said  Kettsburg  claims  and  publishes  his  committee  was  too  much  under  the  influence 
** Memoires,"  adorned  with  many  interesting  of  the  "old  shrewd  man." 
documents  to  prove  his  assertions,  that  he  Whatever  the  real  situation,  almost  the 
was  always  a  liberal,  that  he  was  disgraced  entire  press  with  the  exception  of  the  To- 
by Abdul-Hamid  on  accoimt  of  his  opposi-  nine  (Echo),  began  a  systematic  campaign 
tion  to  some  of  the  latter's  despotic  acts,  against  him,  and  even  the  journals  considered 
that  he  always  advised  his  sovereign  to  revive  friendly  to  the  Committee — who  advanced 
the  constitution.  the  theory  that  Said  Pasha  was  influencing 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament,  the  Young  Turk  party — attacked  him  very 
Said  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate  and  bitterly  and  begged  him  "to  resign  and  the 
was  still  the  head  of  that  body  when  he  as-  committee  to  hand  the  government  over  to 
sumed  the  premiership.     He  presided  over  the  opposition  party,"  for  the  welfare  of  the 
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countiyy  which  was  in  danger  from  the  unex-  against  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress, 

pected  attack  by  Italy.  as  in  thfir  i^tform  they  are  trying  to  please 

The  Turkish  papers  being  very  fond  of  every  one.     A  very  significant  fact  is  the 

polemics  and  the  statesmen  adepts  in  the  success  of  the  candidates  for  M.  P.  of  the 

art  of  slandering  one  another,  the  whole  new  party,  recently  at  Constantinople. 

country,    from    Parliament    down    to    the  The  most  critical  situation  of  the  govern- 

smallest  caf  6s,  including  universities,  schools,  ment  arose  when,  during  December,   Said 

dubs,  journals,  started  attacks  and  counter  Pasha  introduced  in  Parliament  an  amend* 

attacks,   open   letters   accusing    every   liv-  ment  to  the  constitution,  signed  by  all  the 

ing  man  of  any  prominence  of  crimes  of  Ministers,  changing  article  35  of  that  docu- 

all  sorts,  from  murder  down  to  the  employ-  ment.   It  was  marked  "Urgent  "and  modified 

noent  of  agenls  provocateurs  and  sp3dng  for  the  above-mentioned  article  in  such  a  manner 

the    old     Sultan,    grafting,    freemasonry,  as  to  affect  most  seriously  the  privileges  of 

heresy,  etc.    This  contributed  to  make  the  the  Parliament  and  the  Senate.    This  is  the 

already  exdted  Txurkish  blood   boil.    The  amendment  introduced  by  the  government: 

situation  in  the  Parliament  and  the  Senate  in  case  the  Chamber  refuse  definitively  and  after 

became  more  and  more  acute,  and  Said  Pasha  many  presentations,  a  proposition  of  the  cabinet, 

and  his  cabinet  did  nothing  except  defend  the  Sovereign  has  the  right  either  to  accept  the 

themselves  and  attack  members  and  others  resignation  ol  the  cabinet  or  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 

tnemseives  ana  aciacK  memoers  ana  ouiers,  ^^^  provided  that  elections  wiU  take  place  within 

among  the  dead  as  weU  as  among  the  livmg.       the  following  three  months;  the  dissolution  of  the 

While  the  Italian  fleet  was  said  to  be  near  House  can  only  be  decreed  once  during  a  parlia- 

the  Dardanelles,  while  Russia  was  threaten-  mentary  session.    All  parliamentanr  labors  will 

u«  to  reopen  Ae  "Question  of  the  Strain,"  ^IZ'^^t  'aST'tL^Sti^  Tthe  wl^ foTSS 
while  Persia's  mdependence  was  menaced—  dissolution  of  the  Chamber, 
a  most  important  question  for  the  Porte — 

while  the  defenders  of  Tripoli  were  sacrificing  Said  Pasha  defended  this  amendment  in 
themsdves  to  defend  the  integrity  of  their  a  very  long  speech  in  Parliament,  stating  that 
coimtry  and  the  internal  strife  in  Parliament  he  was  hampered  by  the  Chamber  in  his 
and  outside  of  it  was  becoming  more  and  proposed  peace  negotiations  with  Italy  and 
more  acute,  the  Cretan  question  asstuned  that  he  needed  peace  to  carry  out  his  minis* 
troublesome  form,  the  frequent  border  skir-  terial  programme.  Replying  to  his  critics 
mishes  on  the  Bulgarian,  Montenegrin  and  in  the  press  and  in  the  Chamber,  he  defended 
Greek  frontiers,  the  great  nxmaber  of  revolu-  all  his  acts  during  his  public  life,  tried  to  prove 
tionary  bands  invading  Macedonia  from  his  liberalism,  denied  any  intention  of  a 
Bulgaria  and  infesting  tihe  vilayets  of  Mon-  coup  d'Hat  as  was  attributed  to  him, 
astir,  Salonica  and  Kossovo,  leaving  ruin  proclaimed  himself  a  founder  and  defender 
and  miu'der  behind  them;  the  railroad  out-  of  the  constitution,  instead  of  the  accusation 
rages  and  bomb-throwifig  at  mosques  and  of  having  killed  it  at  the  time  of  his  first 
barracks,  by  these  bands,  in  order  to  cause  Grand-Viziership  in  1878,  and  assiured  the 
massacres  of  Christians  and  eventual  Euro-  Chamber  that  he  would  not  dissolve  it,  but 
pean  intervention — all  these  troubles,  together  needed  absolutely  this  amendment  to  the 
with  unrest  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  and  constitution  in  order  to  organize  a  strong 
the  personal  fights  and  scandals  in  the  capital  government  and  not  be  distiurbed  every  day 
and  Parliament,  made  the  situation  well-  by  quarrels  and  personal  attacks.  The 
nigh  de^>erate.  During  the  month  of  De-  opposition  accused  him  of  trying  to  play  the 
cember  the  press  was  continually  pointing  same  game  as  in  1878,  and  of  being  willing 
out  to  the  cabinet  its  faults  and  the  necessity  to  make  peace  with  Italy  on  dishonorable 
to  give  place  to  a  stronger  combination,  terms.  Although  the  amendment  was  re- 
whidi  would  be  respected  abroad  and  enjoy  ferred  to  a  commission,  it  needs  the  \ote  of 
full  confidence  at  home.  The  various  oppo-  two-thirds  of  the  Chamber  to  become  a 
sition  parties  were  forming  a  block,  called  law,  and  as  the  opposition  absented  itself 
the  "Liberal  Understanding,"  containing  all  en  masse  from  the  Chamber  during  the 
political  parties  and  those  of  the  different  vote,  there  being  no  quorum.  Said  Pasha 
nationalities,  except  the  Socialists,  having  with  the  entire  cabinet  resigned;  almost  at 
among  its  members  many  deserters  from  the  once  he  was  summoned  to  form  a  new  cabi- 
Young  Turkish  party.  As  the  regular  par-  net  with  very  few  changes.  The  prospects 
liamentary  elections  of  191 2  are  approaching  are  that  he  wUl  not  be  able  to  pass  his  amend- 
it  is  understood  that  the  new  coalition  party  ment,  and  it  may  happen  that  his  ninth 
is  going  to  oppose  then  an  united  front  cabinet  will  soon  follow  the  fate  of  the  last  one. 
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Against  the  lonely  Tanine  (Echo),  the 
Committee's  organ,  whose  editor  is  the  able 
politician  and  economist,  Djahid  Bey,  to- 
gether with  Babanzad£  Ismail  Hakki  Bey, 
the  ex-Minister,  are  imited  the  Yeni  Gaxette^ 
the  Tessissat^  the  Ikdam,  the  Alemdar,  all 
the  journals  of  the  different  nationalities 
and  the  Jeune  Turc. 

The  last-named  journal  mercilessly  attacks 
Said  Pasha  and  Uie  Committee  in  a  series 
of  articles,  entitled:  "As  in  Old  Byzantium," 
"The  Modem  Saidism  Is  Not  Different 
from  the  Andent  and  Medieval  Sort," 
"Poor  Constitution."    It  says  further: 

"The  constitution  can  be  modified  onl>r  in  a 
more  liberal  sense,  while  Said  Pasha  is  trying  to 
correct  the  same  in  a  reactionary  manner.  .  .  . 
This  old  man  has  had  all  the  honors  and  dishonors 
a  mortal  can  desire.  .  .  Let  him  toward  the  end 
of  his  long  life  and  career  have  a  little  pity  on 


that  people  from  whom  he  has  obtained  everv- 
thin^  aiid  renounce  such  projects,  which  will 
surdy  trouble  our  internal  peace.  .  •  We  must 
have  union  and  defend  our  mtegrity  threatened 
everywhere.  Is  Constantinople  to  look  like  By- 
zantium, and,  like  the  Byzantines,  6At  one  another 
over  insignificant  c^uestions,  whifeSultan  Moham- 
med 11  was  battering  down  the  walls  of  their  dty? 
Is  it  by  acting  so  that  we  are  going  to  help  our 
people  regenerate  themselves  and  rave  them  the 
bleadnp  of  civilization?  .  .  .  Said  P^isha  win  be 
the  nun  of  our  country,  and  will  invite  by  his 
acts  the  greedy,  imperialist  Europe  to  our  di- 
vision. .  .  Said  Pasha  has  created  Hamid  and 
killed  liberty  in  1878;  be  is  still  playing  his  origi- 
nal WUe.  .  .  We  do  not  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment will  have  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to 
pass  m  the  Chambor,  and  we  have  hope  in  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our  deputies,  and 
this  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  our  country  and 
the  future  of  our  constitutional  r^me.  .  .  Let 
the  Committee  be  careful,  because  this  old  man, 
stubborn  and  crafty,  can  easily  get  the  better  of 
the  Committee  and  thus  give  free  course  to  his 
contradictions  and  hatred.  ..." 


STATE  INSURANCE  IN   ITALY 


AN  example  of  the  prevailmg  tendency 
^^  toward  the  nationali2ation  of  large  enter- 
prises is  given  by  the  Italian  project  of  State 
life  insurance,  jbls  described  in  an  article  in  the 
Rassegna  Nazionale  by  Signor  F.  Giordani. 

The  obligatory  insurance  of  wage-earners 
whose  earnings  would  not  enable  them  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  temporary  or 
permanent  disability,  or  for  old  age,  has  long 
been  practiced  in  Germany,  and  has  recently 
been  introduced  in  France,  Italy,  and  very 
recently  England,  and  this  Italian  project  is 
primarily  designed  to  provide  a  mudi-needed 
subsidy  for  the  State  pension  fund.  •  Realiz- 
ing that  the  legitimate  profits  of  life  insiu-ance 
are  very  large,  and  that  the  inmiense  reserves 
held  by  the  insurance  companies  constitute  a 
powerful  financial  resource,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment proposes  that  the  State  take  oyer 
the  entire  business  of  life  insiu-ance,  excluding 
all  private  imdertakings,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  from  this  field. 

The  projected  law  provides  for  the  estab- 
lifthment  of  a  National  Institution  for  life 
insurance,  having  its  seat  in  Rome,  and 
placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Trade  and  Conmierce.  No  one  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  any  contract  for  life  insurance 
with  any  other  institution  or  company.    The 


various  companies  now  doing  business  in 
Italy  are  to  be  required  to  funiish  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  list  of  their  policyholders, 
and  the  policies  are  then  to  be  valued  and 
liqmdated.  All  right  to  daim  indenmity 
or  compensation  for  injury  resulting  from 
the  execution  of  the  law  is  denied  to  the 
existing  companies.  The  writer  character- 
izes the  scheme  as  weak  and  imwise  and 
concludes  his  arraignment  of  the  proposed 
l^slation  with  the  following  words: 

The  truth  is  that  this  proposed  law  is  mani- 
festly a  first  ste^  in  the  direction  of  national  cen- 
tralization, and  in  that  of  the  confiscation  of  pri- 
vate property.  .  .  .  No  serious  considerations  of 
public  interest  justify  its  introduction,  as  has  been 
convincingly  shown  by  the  critics  of  the  project. 
For  all  who  have  carefully  examined  it  the  ques- 
tion arises,  What  guarantees  can  the  government 
offer  that  premiums  will  remain  as  stable  as  they 
have  heretofore  been  in  the  case  of  the  present  life 
insurance  companies?  The  government  cannot 
well  place  its  capital  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  that  now  in  force  for  the  national  debt, 
namely,  from  3  per  cent,  to  3H  per  cent.,  and  the 
new  institution  would  scarcely  be  able  to  realize 
the  4}^  per  cent,  or  4^  per  cent,  indispensable  to 
cover  expenses,  maintain  the  present  rates,  and 
leave  a  small  margin  of  profit.  Hence,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  only  a  comparatively 
small  sum  could  ever  be  applied  to  the  invalid  or 
old-age  pensions* 
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WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENT 

"In    Reserve"  —  The  German         expansion    ol    business    activity.      Conse- 

Cabman  quently,  when  the  manufacturer  or  merchant 

applies  to  his  bank,  at  times  when  be  can  use 

"TpHE  little  story  of  the  German  cabman,  money  best;  when  he  knows  it  has  hundreds 

*  I  think,  wiil  best  answer  your  ques-  of  thousands  or  millions  of  perfectly  good 
tion."  The  speaker  was  Mr.  George  Paish,  currency  in  its  vault;  after  he  has  proven  him- 
editor  of  the  London  Statist.  As  a  visiting  self  perfectly  solvent  and  entitied  to  borrow 
economist  of  international  note,  he  had  been  some  of  it^hc  finds  difficulty  because  "There 
requested,  by  a  representative  of  this  de-  must  always  be  at  least  the  legal  reserve  in 
partment,  to  lay  bare  the  root  of  the  trouble  this  bank." 
with  our  present  currency  system.  In  every  other  civilized  country  reserves 

On  the  8th  of  last  month  this  story  came  in  finance  are  used  as  "reserves"  are  used  in 
to  mind  again.  For  on  that  day  the  bill  for  war — to  be  held  off  until  the  psychological 
a  new  and  better  currency  system  was  filed  moment,  and  then  thrown  into  action  with 
with  Congress  by  the  National  Monetary  all  the  impetus  and  concentration  possible. 
Commission.  With  it  went  a  rqx>rt  enum-  It  is  such  centralization  of  reserves  that  the 
erating  the  -seventeen  chief  defects  of  the  Monetary  Commission's  bill  provides  for. 
present  plan.  They  all  center  around  the  If  the  scheme  lacks  sufficient  checks  against 
moral  of  Mr.  Paish's  story. 

Tliis  began  with  the  com- 
plaints of  poor  cab-service  in 
a  certain  small  German  town. 
The  worthy  local  authorities 
finally  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  that  at  each  offi- 
cially designated  cab-stand 
there  should  always  be  found 
at  least  one  cab. 

The  next  n^ht,  one  of  the 
chief  complainants,  a  visiting 
English  lord,  found  himself 
caught  in  a  heavy  rainstorm 
on  his  way  to  a  dinner.  A 
solitary  vehicle  stood  waiting 
at ;  the  principal  cab-stand. 
He  jumped  into  it.  But  the 
driver   refused   to   budge — 

quoting    the    new    official      shiphnc  gold— an  object  LESSON  iN  THE  concentration 
placard:  "There  shaU  always  of  banking  control 

be  one  cab  at  each  cab-stand.'        ^^_  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^,_j ,_  ^^^  s«b.T«...n-  i. .  i»ai«  .«*»  b  n.w  Y«k. 

It    SOimdS   mcredlDle;    but  Butrewstoptocansiderh[>irlitUeRHilRioacy(tif  wUchEDldiitheunimial  bui) 

it   is    upon    an    exactly    par-  ftcluilly  changra  hands  »»  comp««d  with  the  tnl«l  Inauctioni  al  the  "moncr- 
II  I     V.      ■      ^l.^^     .1.=     ~    »;™' •'"a"**'"— '■"'noe'     Wherrfore  that  buiintH  is  more  liquid,  tondjmoto  SMily  to 

allel     basis    that    the     entire  ™ic«itrsle  than  «iy  other.    On  January  e.  the  New  York  back.  <rept«Qtin, 

money  system  of  the  United  marly  two-thirds  th«  Irantactions  of  the  nation  in  money  and  credit)    "cleared" 

CtilBG      nrurnhH  wh<>n      it  *j6>Si!>."T«-     But  l«B  than  one-edghtoooth  of  Ihia  changed  handB— that  moiUy 

smies     opcr^LCH         wncu      ii  !„  gold  certificatM.    The  Sub-Treuury.  the  tarxett  tingle  factor,  "balanced"  with 

doesn  t  break  down.    Each  oniyiioi.Tit) 

of    the    35,000    National 

and  Sute  banks,  in  good  times  and   bad,  the  possibility  of  private  or  sectional  control, 

is  required  by  law  to  keep  reserves  vary-  itis  the  business  of  Congressmen  to  add  them. 

ing  from  10  to  25  per  cent.    Now  ours  has  If  any  other  provisions  arc  unwise,  it  is  the 

been  the  only  nation,  and  is  still,  which  business  of  Congressmen  to  modify  them. 

doesn't  increase  its  currency  to  meet  the  But  as  to  the  beauty  of  its  principle — the 
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average  banker  or  business  man  of  experience 
beyond  a  single  small  locality  needs  no  argu- 
ment. For  the  bill  seeks  to  make  "reserves" 
the  common  fund  of  aU  the  banks — a  medium 
through  which  the  credit  of  any  business  man 
or  farmer  may  be  converted  into  cash.  And 
this  cash  is  to  be,  not  the  old  bond-secured 
bank-notes,  but  notes  issued  by  the  Reserve 
Association  itself,  secured  by  the  soimdest 
private  security  —  properly  indorsed  com- 
mercial paper. 

Perversities  of  "Currency"  To-day 

A  NY  Congressman  who  noted,  on  January 
^^  8,  the  fling  of  the  bill  for  a  better  cur- 
rency could  have  learned  several  reasons 
why  relief  is  needed,  simply  by  reading  the 
ciurent  newspapers.  While  the  curtain  was 
thus  rung  down  on  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion's four  years'  labors,  there  were  piling  up 
on  all  sides  fresh  evidences  of  the  perversities 
inevitable  imder  the  old  law  of  '63. 

For  instance,  statistics  became  available  to 
show  that  the  **  interior  *'  or  "  country  "  banks, 
during  the  last  five  months  of  191 1,  had  been 
rushing  ciurency  to  New  York  imtil  their  de- 
posits there,  on  January  i,  totaled  no  less 
than  $70,000,000.  Yet  that  particular  period 
is  the  one  when  the  flow  of  money  is  usually 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Normally,  in  the 
autumn,  more  currency  is  needed.  West  and 
South,  for  use  in  moving  the  crops.  During 
the  same  five  months  of  1910,  for  example, 
the  New  York  banks  "lost"  to  the  interior 
$8,154,000;  in  1909,  $12,314,000;  and  in  1908, 
$8,186,000. 

Obviously,  the  coimtry  was  flooded  last 
year  with  money  that  it  did  not  need.  A 
"natural"  ciurency  would  have  contracted  as 
a  result  of  the  smaller  volume  of  business. 
But  take  the  month  of  December.  In  spite 
of  the  $43,ooo,ooo-odd  sent  to  New  York 
banks,  the  month's  decrease  in  the  amoimt 
of  money  in  circulation  totaled  only  $3,- 
000,000. 

Little  wonder  that  money  in  New  York 
during  January  was  going  begging  at  3  per 
cent.  This  meant  trouble  for  the  bankers. 
In  order  to  keep  their  great  stocks  profitably 
employed,  they  were  compelled  to  loan 
abroad,  where  interest  rates  were  higher. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had 
already  sent  more  than  $150,000,000  to  the 
other  side — mostly  to  Germany. 

Besides,  "too  much  money"  is  as  bad  for 
the  community  as  for  the  individual.  The 
showing  of  strength  imparted  to  the  market 
for  certain,  classes  of  investment  bonds  was 


more  or  less  fictitious.  These  were  not  en- 
joying the  "distribution"  that  usually  follows 
the  enormous  January  interest  and  dividend 
payments  by  the  corporations — $233,000,000 
this  year.  The  big  banks  were  bidding  for 
bondis  actively,  adding  to  an  already  "high 
record"  of  seciuity  holdings,  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  for  the  national  institu- 
tions alone.  Even  gilt-edged  bonds  3delded 
the  banks  a  higher  interest  return  than  could 
be  obtained  in  the  open  money  market. 

What  will  happen  later,  should  industry 
and  trade  and  transportation  turn  out  active 
and  profitable?  More  money  will  be  needed. 
Then,  however,  it  will  be  scarce.  Interest 
rates  will  soar,  loans  will  be  called  and  securi- 
ties forced  on  the  market  with  all  the  attend- 
ant disturbances  that  have  been  felt  so  fre- 
quently in  the  past.  Will  Congress  provide  a 
money-system  that  is  "natuml"?  So  it  is 
hoped. 

Money  Theories  and  Money 
Conditions    • 

'T^HERE  lingers  in  some  minds  a  general 
^  and  honest  reluctance  to  approve  of  any 
currency  plan  that  involves  "concentration." 
While  popular  editorial  writers  still  fear  the 
possibility  of  "railroading  a  scheme  to  cen- 
tralize the  credit  of  the  country  and  put  the 
supreme  power  of  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  a 
close  corporation, " — when  they  dedare  that 
"to  control  the  banks  of  the  co\mtry  is  to 
control  the  business  of  the  countiy";  and 
that  "it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  American 
people  do  not  intend  to  have  the  business  of 
the  country  controlled  by  any  set  of  men," 
it  seems  proper  to  repeat  that  centralization 
of  banking  power  at  present  is  not  a  theory, 
but  a  condition. 

As  thisdepartmentshowedin  January,i9io, 
the  Morgan  banking  house  and  its  associates 
even  then  controlled  institutions  with  re- 
soiu'ces  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  They 
were  influential  also  in  the  financial  direction 
of  railroad,  industrial  and  public  service  cor- 
porations with  aggregate  capital  of  $7,500,- 
000,000.  They  wielded  assets  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies  in  New  York  City  alone 
equal  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  assets  of  all  the 
national  banks.  And  since  these  estimates 
were  made,  the  power  pf  the  "  Morgan  house  " 
and  its  allies  has  been  still  further  extended. 
They  figiured  most  prominently  in  the  bank- 
ing changes  of  191 1 — a  year  notable  for  the 
large  number  of  small  banks  that  were  actu- 
ally merged  with  larger  institutions  or  passed 
under  their  control. 
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Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  de-  Here  was  Wall  Street's  own  declaration 

vdopment,  which  has  been  going  on  in  other  that  it  is  not  so  jealous,  as  has  been  popularly 

financial  centers — ^in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  supposed,  of  being  "every  inch  a  kmg."    Its 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles  and  San  heavy  crown  will  be  removed  if  the  Monetary 

Francisco,  as  well  as  in  New  York — is  the  Commission's  bill  becomes  a  law.    The  bill 

result  of  a  conspiracy.    It  is  nobody's  inven-  provides  for  forty-six  directors  of  the  Asso- 

tion.   It  reflects  an  inevitable  tendency — ^Uke  dation,  seven  of  them  ex-officio — one  Gover- 

concentration  in  industry.   Fortunately  it  has  nor  of  the  Association,  and  two  deputies,  the 

been  directed  by  master  financial  minds — by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 

men  who  are  referred  to  as  amcmg  the  great  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 

omstnictionists  in  the  coimtry's  materisd  de-  Labor  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

velopment.   Whether  it  be  a  "money  trust,"  Thirty-nine  are  to  be  elected  by  the  member 

Congressman  Lindbergh's  impending  investi-  banks. 

gation  should  decide.    By  any  name,  it  has  But  of  these  thirty-nine  directors.  New 

some    advantages.    As   one    authority   re-  York  banks  would  have  a  voice  in  choosing 

marked  last  month,  through  it  "depositors  of  less  than  lo  per  cent.    And  this,  despite  the 

the  bank^  have  been  assured  added  safety  and  fact  that  they  possess  fully  30  per  cent,  of 

far  better  facilities  than  they  have  ever  en-  the  banking  resources  of  the  coimtry.    How 

joyed  before."  that  representation  would  compare  with  the 

Of  course,  in  the  largest  view,  no  private  representation  of  banks  in  other  sections  ap- 

mon^  centralization  &ould  be  permitted,  pears  from  the  following  table: 

What  a^urance  can  be  idven  that  the  sue-  «       .   -«    .       «           -« 

-    T^       ^^  ^  ft*'^**"  "*»•'  •^^^  *»"^  Percent,  of  Total         Per  cent,  of  ReprMeo- 

CeSSOrS  of  the   men   who   now  possess   such  Banking  Besoiuoes       tatkmlnR^perveAaM. 

power  will  be  trustworthy?    The  real  ques-  gj;|2g^»^Siii;y;f5                  ig 

tion  before  the  nation  is:  How  can  the  Amer-  SS8Si?5J2ff*fe.:i;.'  *  •  •  •  *  •  12                  S 

lean  people  be  repres^ited  m  the  concentra-  Far wept and PacjAc Banks..  .13                  25 

..        *^e  rrrt      -^r        .         V«  •     •         OthflT  Baatcm  Banks 10  4 

tion  of  money.    The  Monetary  Commission 

bdieves  it  has  found  a  way.  Maybe  the  Com-  If  dethroning  Wall  Street  were  the  only 
mission's  plan  in  this  and  other  respects  can  thing  needed  to  assure  success  for  the  cur- 
be  improved  on.  But  its  essential  objects,  as  rency  reform  bill  in  Congress,  it  looks  as 
this  magazine  has  pmnted  out  from  time  to  though  the  Monetary  Commission  had 
time,  are  good,  and  indeed  necessary.  sought  to  make  ''assurance  double  sure." 


''A  Ruler  on  a  Keg  of  Djniaiiiite''        Has  Labor  a  Right  to  Profits? 

"\17ALL  STREET,  at  present,  is  a  ruler  on  "  H  AS  labor  any  moral  right  in  a  successful 

^^    a  keg  of  dynamite."  This  picturesque  '^^  business  over  and  above  the  market 

comment  upon  the  money  power  of  New  York  price  of  its  service,  which  we  assume  has  been 

banks,  made  by  one  of  Wall  Street's  foremost  paid?  " 

bankers — ^Paul  M.  Warburg  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  This  world-old  question  was  put  again, 
&  Company — was  recalled  last  month  in  three  weeks  ago,  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
connection with  an  important  amendment  to  tinguished  of  American  merchants  and  phil- 
the  plan  which  the  Monetary  Commission  anUiropists,  Robert  Curtis  Ogden.  He  added 
had  just  annoimced.  a  positive  answer: 

Mr.  Warburg,  in  addressing  a  convention  ''I  fed  it  has  such  a  right — a  moral  equity 
of  American  bankers,  had  said  further:  — ^in  the  net  profits,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
"While  our  present  system  makes  New  York  the  full  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  will 
the  undoubted  money  center,  and  gives  to  its  have  been  made  until  the  obligation  has  been 
banks  a  position  of  preeminence  and  ^pre-  recognized  and  paid.  It  is  a  common  saying 
dominance,  this  power  is  possessed  only  at  that  corporations  have  no  souls.  To-day  that 
the  expense  of  a  re^x)nsibility  which  in  times  is  only  partially  true.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
of  stress  brings  mortification  and  humiliation,  road  has  a  pension  system,  and  the  various  pen- 
Like  many  an  absolute  ruler  ia  recent  years,  sion  methods  of  the  United  States  SteelCorpo- 
it  (Wall  Street)  finds  it  more  conducive  to  ration  are  by  stock  ownership  and  bonuses." 
safety  and  contentment  to  forego  some  of  its  Two  days  previously,  an  eminent  English 
prerogatives — thrust  upon  New  York,  not  by  manufacturer.  Sir  WiUiam  P.  Hartley,  who 
itsown  will,  but  as  a  result  of  our  present  laws  had  practised  cooperation  for  twenty-seven 
and  conditions — and  to  turn  an  oligarchy  years,  remarked  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his 
into  a  constitutional  democratic  federation."  company: 
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**I  don't  say  that  profit-sharing  is  the  cure  cent,  interest— more  than  tney  could  get  at 
for  all  labor  trouble.  But  the  spirit  of  it  is  regular  savings  banks,  or  by  investing  inr  high- 
an  absolute  ciure.    There  has  been  a  succes-  class  bonds. 

sion  of  strikes  during  the  past  year,  and  Banks  and  trust  companies  are  also  seeing 
general  labor  unrest.  What  is  needed  on  both  the  wisdom  of  sharing  profits  with  their  em-, 
sides  is  a  reasonable  attitude.  Labor  is  highly  ployees.  The  newest  plan  among  such  insti- 
organized,  and  organized  labor,  unless  it  is  tutions  was  announced  last  month  by  Presi- 
carefullv  guided,  can  be  as  despotic  as  the  dent  Clark  Williams  of  the  Windsor  Trust 
most  selfish  capitalist."  Company  of  New  York.    It  provides  for  an 

An  antidote  to  dynamiting  and  other  de-  annual  (Ustribution  of  from  5  to  12  per  cent, 
structive  incidents  of  the  war  between  capital  of  the  company's  profits.    All  employees,  no 
and  labor  is  found  in  the  spread  of  profit-  matter  how  short  their  terms  of  service,  will 
sharing  practice  among  American  corpora-  share  in  proportion  to  their  salaries, 
tions.     Year  by  year  new  companies  are 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  learned  Caring  for  the  Worker  in  Accident 

how  to  make  more  money  by  sharing  more  ^nH  Old  Age 

with  their  employees. 

More  of  the  plans  whereby  workers  are  A  DOZEN  or  more  American  railroads  and 
made  to  fed  that  they  are  partners  in  the  ^^  some  of  the  big  banks  now  practice  old 
business  go  hand-in-hand  with  ''scientific  age  pensioning.  That  scheme  is  more  easily 
management."  They  put  a  premium  on  adapted  to  some  organizations  than  profit- 
efficiency.  For  instance,  officers  of  the  Inter-  sharing  to  the  industrials.  But  it  may  be- 
national  Harvester  Company,  in  announcing  come  equally  ''good  business."  It  is  profit- 
a  $500,000  distribution  to  employees  last  able  to  study  the  sort  of  plan  provided  by 
Christmas,  made  it  clear  that  the  money  was  the  British  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  or  the  new 
**in  no  sense  a  gift."  It  is  "merely  a  share  National  Insurance  Act. 
of  the  profits  of  the  organization  among  *  The  latter  is  tersely  described  by  its  cham- 
worthy  workers,"  they  said.  "Length  of  pion,  David  Lloyd-George,  in  an  interview 
service  or  position  will  not  entitle  employees  given  to  W.  T.  Stead,  and  published  in  this 
to  participate.  Special  merit  is  the  sole  basis  nmnberoftheREviEW  of  Reviews  (page  194). 
of  this  distribution."  As  the  British  statesman  defines  it,  "it  is  an 

Among  the  oldest  profit-sharing  corpora-  attempt  made  by  the  State  to  compel  work- 
tions  in  America  is  the  Bourne  Cotton  Mills  men  and  employers  to  coop>erate  in  a  great 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.  It  follows  the  practice  insurance  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
of  distributing  to  its  workers  semi-annual  workmen."  It  operates  this  way:  The 
diNidends  amoimting  to  3  per  cent,  of  their  workman  contributes  8  cents  per  week,  the 
wages.  The  plan  has  been  continued  sue-  employer  6  cents,  and  the  State  adds  4  cents, 
cc^ully  for  twenty-two  years  without  a  The  fund  thus  created  secures  free  medical 
break.  attention  for  the  workman  and  allows  him  as 

TTic  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the  high  as  $2.50  per  week  while  he  is  "oflf  work." 
leader  among  those  which  combine  profit-  Another  section  of  the  act  insures  workmen 
sharing  with  stock  ownership.  Last  year  the  — in  only  a  limited  number  of  trades  at  pres- 
distribution  under  its  bonus  plan  amounted  ent — against  unemployment  resulting  from 
to  $1,450,000.     It  announced  also  a  new  other  causes. 

allotment  to  employees  of  25,000  shares  of  In  predicting  for  his  insurance  bill  the 
stock  below  the  market  price.  With  that  dis-  cordial  support  of  all  British  employers,  the 
tributed,  the  total  par  \*alue  of  stock  owned  aggressive  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
by  30,000  Steel  workers — neariy  15  per  cent,  marks  that  "they  will  soon  realize — as  they 
of  the  corporation's  whole  force — wiU  be  over  have  realized  in  Germany — the  great  ad- 
$3o»ooo,ooo.  N*antages  that  accrue  to  them  from  the  in- 

No  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  stock-  creased  ^dency  and  contentment  of  thdr 
holders  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company  are  workmen/' 

emplo\-ees.  That  company  has  for  years  Interested  American  corporation  managers 
gi\*en  its  workers  stock  as  bonuses  for  excep-  or  bank  officials  can  learn  practical  details 
tional  efficiency.  It  has  also  offered  them  about  these  plans  of  p>ensions,  insurance,  and 
shares  on  the  subscription  plan.  This  year  profit-sharing  by  studying  Lloyd-George's 
it  will  go  farthn*  and  oicourage  thrift  among  reforms,  or  the  practices  of  Amoican  eiiq>loy- 
them  by  placing  at  thdr  disposal  the  facilities  ers  like  the  Union  Switch  Signal  Company, 
of  a  sa\nngs  department  which  will  pay  5  p>er  the  Mackay  Companies,  the  Pennsylvania, 
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New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  has  been  wisely  located  and  well  managed, 
Rock  Island  railroad  companies,  the  National  the  certificate  will  be  worth  more  than  the 
City  and  the  First  National  banks  of  New  amount  it  represents.  K  the  property  has 
York,  and  the  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  been  unwisely  located  or  badly  managed,  the 
Boston.  certificate  will  be  worth  less  than  the  amount 

it  represents."    In  short,  "Tlte  value  of  a 
Investments  Defined  by  Govern-    share  of  stock  is  essentially  variable,  its  pri^t 
ment  Commission  essentially  indeterminate." 

« All  of  which  is,  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
f  T  is  unusual,  and  encouraging  as  well,  to  view,  one  reason  why,  as  has  frequency  been 
''  find  an  official  report  of  a  government  remarked  in  these  pages,  to-day*s  prices  of 
conmiission  directly  helpful  to  the  private  stocks — their  market  values — ^are  made  by 
citizen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  quote  bdow  some  ftUtire  not  preserU  conditions — ^why  they  de- 
sentences  of  the  Railroad  Securities  Com-  pend  so  much  upon  prophecy;  and  why  pro- 
mission.  They  are  surprisingly  easy  to  read,  phecy  in  this  field  is  dangerous, 
and  helpful  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in 

thesubject of  investoent.  MiUionaires  and  Mines-Mr. 

The   reason  for  the  stnkmgly  pracUcal  d^^mt^^'n  RiiIa 

nature  of  this  report  appears  from  a  study  of  v.aniegie  s  i^me 

its  personnel.    Dr.  Hadley  and  his  associates  a  STRIKING  postscript  to  last  month's 

come  from  the  rare  walks  in  life  wherein  -^  "note"  in  this  department,  describing 

activity  and  thinking  on  broad  investment  the  will  of  the  successful  miner  which  for- 

subjects  go  together.  bade  all  beneficiaries  to  invest  m  mines  at 

Para^r^h  after  paragraph  is  found,  as  all,  is  supplied  by  recwit  happenings. 

re^x>nsive  to  the  public  and  private  demand  The  man  with  a  smaU  surplus  who  puts  it 

for  clearness  and  conciseness,  as  the  work  of  into  mining  stocks  only  to  lose  it  (as  most  do) 

the  most  successful  joiunalist— yet  bearing  is  apt  to  feel  he  would  have  won  out— if  only 

the  stamp  of  government  approval.  he  had  commanded  plenty  of  capital. 

Then,  the  weight  of  authority  is  added.  Yet  two  investors  who  figured  in  last 

In  the  brief  definition  of  railroad  bonds  and  month's  news  as  heavy  losers  in  the  mining 

stocks  which  follows,  there  speaks  the  experi-  field  were  millionaires,  and  "insiders,"  too. 

ence  of  men  who  have  responsibly  discussed  Each  was  a  director  in  more  than  twenty 

and  handled  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  aggre-  corporations.    Eadi  benefited  by  personal 

gating  literally  billions  of  dollars.  connections  with  a  powerful  financial  group. 

This  is  how  the  Commission  defines  a  rail-  Nevertheless,  one  of  these  investors  wit- 
road  bond:  "Essentially  a  note  made  by  the  nessed  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  a  Cana- 
company;  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  dian  enterprise  mto  which  he  had  ventured, 
money,  say  $1000  at  a  specified  date  of  ma-  even  to  the  extent  of  loaning  it  $25,000. 
turity,  and  to  pay  interest  at  spedfied  rates  The  other  millionaire,  of  a  family  dis- 
in  the  meantime.  The  obligation  is  definite,  tinguished  in  public  life,  suffered  bankruptcy 
The  value  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  himself— "largely  through  investments  in 
instrument."  mining  concerns,"  or  rather  mining  prospects. 

"But  a  share  of  raib-oad  stock,"  the  Com-  Then  here  is  part  of  Andrew  Carnegie's 

mission  explains,  "is  of  a  different  and  more  testimony  on  January  12: 
complex  character.    It  represents  two  things 

instead  of  one:  that  a  certain  sum  has  been  I  never  bought  a  share  on  the  Stock  Exchang 

paid  in;  and  that  the  holder  of  the  stock  has  >^  «\y  li^^;  never  sold  one.     I  am  a  monomankc  ou 

*^    ^   .      i_        •     ^L                 !.•       r  *i.  stock  gamming.     My  grandfather  was  ruined  on 

a  certam  share  m  the  ownership  of  the  prop-  ^he  Stock  Exchange  in  Scotland.    Once  in  the 

erty,  of  whatever  value  it  may  prove  to  be.  early  days  I  bought  a  lot  of  shares  of  Pennsyl\'ania 

The  second  of  these  things  is  what  ultimately  Railroad  stock  in  Philadelphia.    My  banker  said 

gives  the  stock  certificate  its  value Even  I  mieht  pay  thirty  days  after.    That  was  the  only 

"  ^,  .^  ,  1     ^       I.        ^1.  -.  purchase  I  ever  made  on  Exchange. 

m  theory,  it  purports  merely  to  show  that  *^ 

(what  the  certificate  represents)  is  the  Mr.  Carnegie,  of  course,  could  afford  to  be 
amount  originally  paid  by  the  subscriber  an  extremist.  The  average  business  man 
when  the  road  was  built.  It  does  not  create  needs  still  to  discriminate  among  other  peo- 
an  obligation  to  pay  its  face  value,  nor  does  pie's  stocks.  He  wants  to  lay  something  by, 
that  face  represent  its  money  value  as  a  safe  from  the  risks  of  the  small  business, 
share.  The  value  varies  with  the  development  He  is  not  in  a  position,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  was, 
of  the  property  as  a  whole.    If  the  property  to  invest  all  his  money  in  himself. 
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MAURICE   MAETERLINCK 

BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN 


XX7HEN  it  became  known  that  the  Belgian  poet- 
^^  philosopher  had  been  awarded  the  No^l 
prize  for  literature,  none  of  the  usual  clamorous 
dissent  was  heard — nothing,  in  fact,  but  pleased 
approval.  Back  of  this  rare  accord  between  the 
much-criticised  Swedish  Academy  and  an  irrev- 
erent world  might  lie  nothing  but  adniiration 
granted  by  our  reasons  to  one  who  has  molded 
the  unborn  thoughts  of  his  time  into  lucid  and 
melodious  words.  But  I  am  inclined  to  seek  for  a 
more  potent  explanation,  and  to  find  it  in  a  feel- 
ing so  strong  and  intimate  that  it  can  be  described 
only  as  love.  And  this  much,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
universally  given  to  Maeterlinck,  not  as  a  poet  and 
thinker  alone,  but  as  a  personality — as  a  beacon 
soul,  at  once  pure  and  strong,  wise  and  sweet, 
toward  which  our  hearts  instinctively  turn  in  their 
search  for  consolation  and  inspiration.^ 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when,  to 
use  James  Huneker's  striking  phrase,  "Maeter- 
linck meant  for  most  people  a  crazy  crow  mas- 
querading in  tail  feathers  plucked  from  the  Swan 
of  Avon.  As  he  stands  before  us  to-day,  modem 
literature  knows  of  few  more  commanding  figures, 
and  of  none  more  charming.  Springing  from  a 
small  country,  his  genius  has  turned  the  whole 
civilized  world  into  a  fatherland  claiming  him  for 
its  own.  Writing  miniature  playrs  for  puppet 
sta^,  he  has  taken  his  place  beside  Ibsen  and 
Stilndberg  as  a  reformer  of  the  modem  theater. 
Seeking  for  a  form  that  would  fit  his  dreams  even 
more  pierfectly  than  his  own  "formless"  dramas,  he 
has  raised  the  philosophical  essay  to  a  height  at- 
tained only  by  Emerson  among  latter-day  writers. 
Though  wornng  only  for  truth  and  the  joy  of 
working,  hb  efforts  have  also  earned  worldly  re- 
turns, enabling  him  to  make  a  home  of  an  old 
Benedictine  abbey,  where  Madame  Maeterlinck, 
who  on  the  stage  b  Georgette  Leblanc,  can  find 
ideal  settings  for  "Macbeth"  and  "P^lleas  et 
M^isande.**  That  such  a  man  should,  as  rumor 
asserts,  refuse  to  surrender  his  Belgian  citizenship 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  French  Acacf 
emv  seems  too  consistent  with  his  character  not 
to  be  true. 

The  charm  of  this  man,  who  has  given  us  such 
masterpieces  of  soul-penetration  as  "A^Lavainc 
and  Selvsette"  or  "Wisdom  and  Destmy,"  is 
rendered  doubly  striking  by  a  physical  ruggedness 
and  balance  that  furnish  a  background  of  unex- 
pectedness to  the  subtlety  of  his  speculation  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  artistic  form.  Tall  and  active, 
large  of  limb  and  rather  heavy  featured,  he  is  more 
at  home  out  of  doors  than  in  the  study. 

>The  following  worics  by  Maeterlinck  are  available  In 
English,  all  of  them  being  published  by  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
Plays:  Prlncen  Maleine,  1889;  The  Intruder.  1800;  The 
Blind.  1800:  The  Seven  PrincesMS.  1801;  PeUeas  and 
Mellsande,  1898:  Alladine  and  Palomldes.  1804:  Home. 
1804;  The  Death  of  TintagHes.  1894:  Aglavaine  and  Sely- 
sette.  189«:  Sister  Beatrloe,  1901;  Ardlane  and  Bluebeard. 
1901;  Monna  Vann».  1902;  JoyseUe.  1903;  The  Blue  Bb^. 
1909:  Mary  Magdalene.  1910.  Basays:  The  Treasure  or 
the  Humble.  IStM^WlKlom  and  Destiny.  1898*^he  Life  of 
the  Bee.  1900;  The  Burled  Temple.  1902;  The  Double 
Garden.  1904;  The  Measure  of  ttw  Hours.  1907.  The 
same  firm  has  brought  out  *' Maurice  Maeterlinck.**  by 
Bdward  Thomfts.  and  Doflleld  it.  Oompany  have  Issued 
"Maurice  Maeterlinck:  A  Study.*'  by  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
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Sweeping  along  the  highroads  in  an  automobile 
driven  by  himself,  or  skimming  the  frozen  surface 
of  some  canal  in  his  native  country,  he  appears 
most  himself.  Yet  there  is  much  both  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  habits  that  helps  to  account  for 
that  gentle  calm  which  strikes  us  as  the  dominant 
spirit  of  his  work  even  when  he  deals  with  the 
heart's  most  stirring  tragedies.  Having  only  the 
tone  of  his  poetry  in  mmd,  Arthur  Symons  said 
once  that  "ne  speaks  always  without  raising  his 
voice.*'  But  that  saying  holds  true  of  the  whole 
man  and  all  that  he  is  and  does. 

Seldom  has  the  world  known  a  soul  so  well  poised, 
so  at  peace  with  whatever  fate  chooses  to  bring, 
so  disregardful  of  the  petty  concerns  that  keep 
most  human  lives  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  All  polite 
conventionalities  are  hateful  to  him,  and  yet  he 
would  never  dream  of  striving  consciously  at  any 
sort  of  unconventionality.  It  seems  just  as  natural 
for  him  to  be  himself  as  this  requires  effort  in  ordi- 
nary persons.  And  when  thus  surrenderine  to  the 
quiet  pressure  from  within,  he  cannot  but  fuun  the 
bustle  and  hustle,  the  strife  and  the  shamming, 
of  mart  and  of  drawing  room. 

Next  to  his  unostentatious  strength  and  un- 
feigned equanimity,  the  man's  most  characteristic 
trait  is  a  shy  reserve,  behind  which  lies  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  personal  vanity,  and  not,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  pride  so  overweening  that  it 
dares  not  expose  itself  to  any  rebuff.  If  caught  at 
the  right  time  and  place,  he  will  talk  most  fasci- 
natingly— about  practically  anything  but  himself. 
But  silence  is  more  natural  to  him  than  talk,  soli- 
tude more  dear  than  company.  There  is  in  him  a 
cravinp^  to  dream  and  to  brood  that  must  have  got 
into  his  very  blood  out  of  the  mist-laden  atmos- 
phere of  his  native  shores.  But  whenever  he  does 
speak — or  write — his  every  expression  proves  the 
truth  of  Alfred  Sutro's  declaration  that,  "if  the 
word  mystic  implies  anything  of  mental  fog  or 
obscurity,  then  Maeterlinck  is  none." 

He  springs  from  Flemish  stock  that  has  been 
settled  for  something  like  six  centuries  in  or  about 
Ghent,  where  he  was  born  just  fifty  years  ago. 
His  childhood  was  sp>cnt  in  a  home  where,  as  in 
some  of  his  own  plays,  ships  could  be  seen  sailing 
through  what  looked  to  be  the  back  part  of  the 
garden.  The  country  and  its  population  of  slow, 
taciturn  peasantry  seem  to  have  impressed  them- 
selves with  equal  force  on  the  boy.  And  to  this 
day  his  work  takes  much  of  its  dominant  coloring 
from  the  closely  allied  tempers  of  Belgian  nature 
and  Belgian  people. 

Seven  years  of  precious  youth  were  spent  in  a 
Jesuit  college  under  a  discipline  that  he  himself  has 
described  as  tyrannical.  And  yet  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  protest  in  his  art  evoked  by  that  significant 
experience.  Here  as  elsewhere  he  looks  landly  to 
the  past  and  the  institutions  that  once  servc^l  it 
well,  while  all  the  eagerness  of  his  spirit  goes  out 
to  the  future  and  what  it  may  bring  of  higher  per- 
fection, higher  happiness. 

In  that  college,  and  later  at  the  university,  he 
met  several  men  of  his  own  kind — men  like  Charles 
van  Lerberghe  and  Emile  Verhaeren,  whose  names 
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hardly  mean  any- 
thdog  oa  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  though 
they  have  given 
Belgium    a     noted 

Elaoe  in  present-day 
terature.  He  studied 
lawandwasadmitted 
to  the  bar.  He  even 
d  a  little  and 


practised  a 


This  failure  as  a 
pleader  was  ascribed 
to  his  low  and  rather 
thin  voice,  which 
lends  itself  but  poorly 
to  emphatic  expres- 
sion. But  I  suspect 
that  it  depended  as 
much  on  bis  ability 
to  see  both  sides  of 
every  case.  H€,  who 
has  spoken  of  our 
temlency  to  believe 
in  a  universal  justice 
as  "the  prejudice 
which  has  its  roots 

beans,"  cannot  have 
biled,  from  the  very 
Stan,  to  perceive  how 
the  elusive  thine  we 
call  "right"  refuses 
to  stay  undivided 
with  any  uue  person 
or  cause. 

At  twet 
went  to  Pi 
place  where,  if  we 
may  believe  Alfred 
Sutro,  "art  is  more 
than  a  word,  more 
than  a  cult — a 
brotherhood."  From 
the  first  Maeterlinck 
was    received    as    a 
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brotherhood   bv  the 

grace  of  God.  The  air  was  then  full  of  a  sort  of  done  more  to  settle  that  question  than  his  fairy 
symbolism  that  endeavored  to  express  by  the  play,  "The  Blue  Bird,"  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
innate  melody  of  words  what  might  be  too  elusive  appealing  to  the  many  as  formerly  he  had  appealed 
for  their  meaning.  And  young  Maeterlinck  wrote  to  the  few.  They  tell  me  that  at  one  time  this 
poems  as  hauntmgly  incomprehensible  as  any  of  play  was  given  by  fifty-nine  different  companies  in 
the  rest.  Russia  alone.     Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  now  no 

Then  he  published  his  first  play,  "Princess  Ma-  civilized  language  into  which  his  works  have  not 
leine,"  and  Octave  Mirbeau  proclaimed  him  been  transplanted.  Nor  is  there  a  nook  so  hidden 
"greater  than  Shakespeare."  Most  men  would  in  any  part  of  the  Western  world  that  it  is  not 
have  lost  their  heads  over  the  ill-worded  praise,  or  likely  to  hold  some  life  made  a  tittle  more  livable 
their  hearts  over  the  ridicule  it  provoked.    Nothing    by  his  wise  musings. 

illustrates  his  wonderful  mental  equilibrium  better  To  take  up  his  works  separately  would  lead  me 
than  his  calm  disregard  of  both  applause  and  beyond  my  present  purpose.  All  I  wish  to  do  here 
laiqhter.  And  it  was  not  long  before  other  plays  is  to  suggest  certain  general  aspects  that  seem  in- 
followed — of  a  quaintness  and  a  daintiness  such  as  separable  from  whatever  he  does — that,  in  a  word, 
the  world  had  never  seen  before — and  with  each  are  one  with  his  spirit.  Of  course,  he  must  lie 
of  them  his  fame  waxed  and  spread.  acclaimed  a  master  in  the  handling  of  the  writli-n 

What  his  financial  position  may  have  been  in  word,  and  his  mastcrj'  shows  itself  nut  the  least  in 
those  early  days  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  the  harmony  with  which  his  sentences  invariably  are 
But  he  must  have  had  some  private  means  that  fraught.  But  the  better  part  of  the  beauty  spring- 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  course  without  regard  ing  from  his  soul  lies,  nevertheless,  in  the  thoughts 
to  anythii^  but  his  own  faith  in  it.  And  so  he  has  to  which  his  words  give  wings — thoughts  like  the 
continued  to  do  ever  since — "loving  what  he  wrote,  one  shining  brightly  out  o(  this  passage:  "Light, 
and  writing  only  what  he  loved."  Now  the  day  though  so  fragile,  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  ofall 
i«  gone  when  the  authenticity  of  his  genius  might  that  yields  naught  of  itself  as  it  faces  immensity." 
be   seriously   questioned.     Probably   nothing   nas    Here  we  have  infinity  of  time  and  space  confined 
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within  a  few  words,  spoken  "without  the  air  of 
having;  said  anything  more  than  the  simplest 
observation.** 

And  his  work  abounds  with  thoughts  that  are 
equally  sublime  in  aspect  and  in  scope.  Yet  he 
never  lets  himself  be  tempted  beyonci  poetic  sug- 
gestiveness  into  scientific  exhaustiveness.  The 
sense  of  things  still  unuttered  always  remains  the 
final  impression.  And  perhaps  it  is  in  this  implied 
abundance,  this  limitless  reserve  power,  that  his 
main  appeal  lies.  For  it  is  this  side  of  his  nature 
that  has  enabled  him  to  look  at  life  and  at  death 
with  such  imperturbable  eyes.  Through  that 
quiescent  power,  reaching  bevond  the  spoken  word 
into  the  one  not  yet  breathed,  he  has  carried  peace 
to  a  time  fatigued  beyond  endurance  by  an  over- 
long  strug|^le. 

Maeterlinck  has  been  called  a  poet  of  the  sub- 
conscious—^r  I  may  have  called  him  so  myself. 
The  name  b  good,  at  any  rate,  and  it  finds  warrant 
in  the  li^t  he  has  poured  into  "that  holy  of  holies 
of  the  'Buried  Teniple,'  in  which  our  most  inti- 
mate thoughts  and  the  forces  that  lie  beneath  them 
and  are  unknown  to  us  go  in  and  out  without  our 
knowledge  and  grope  in  search  of  the  mvsterious 
road  that  leads  to  future  events.*'  But  his  main 
discovery  and  most  significant  revelation  concern- 
ing the  subconscious  rests  in  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  he  has  established  between  certain 
mysterious  powers  within  ourselves  and  certain 
equally  mysterious  powers  on  the  outside.  What 
he  shows — or  tries  to  show — is  that  these  two  sets 
of  powers  are  at  bottom  identical. 

Poetically  he  has  accomplbhed  what  Bergson 
has  achieved  philoeophically.  Life,  so  threatening 
when  lying  wholly  beyond  our  own  selves,  becomes 
homely  and  familiar  when  found  at  work  within 
those  same  selves.  The  fear  with  which  man  has 
regarded  fate  tends  thus  to  change  into  happy 
faith — the  unknown  becomes  the  partly  known — 
and  in  dealing  with  life^  destiny,  providence,  nian 
begins  at  last  to  feel  as  if  he  were  but  dealing  with 
another  self.  But  by  opening  up  these  new  vistas 
into  the  heart  of  being,  where  our  own  image 
comes  back  to  us  as  if  mirrored  in  the  pupil  of  a 
loved  one's  eye,  Maeterlinck  has  done  nis  share, 
and  a  large  one  at  that,  toward  preparing  a  reli- 
gious re-formulation  for  which  some  of  the  best 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  are  now  working 
ardently.  When  that  formulation  has  been  at- 
tained, I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  Maeterlinck  has 
contributed  not  only  a  conception  of  life  as  trust- 
worthy, but  of  death  as  an  integral  part  of  life — 
and  not  the  unkindiiest  at  that. 

Like  Tolstoy,  like  Zola,  like  so  many  other  men 
of  strong  physique  and  vivid  imagination,  this 
dreamer  from  the  Lowlands  has  been  larcely  pre- 
occupied with  the  inevitable  moment  oi  dissolu- 
tion that  forms  the  interrogation  point  at  the  end 
of  every  human  career.  But  while  Tolstoy  sought 
to  scare  men  into  righteousness  by  enhancing  the 
terror  of  that  ever-present  specter,  one  of  Maeter- 
linck's chief  tasks  has  been  to  breathe  the  breath 
of  hope  and  sympathetic  comprehension  on  our 
terror,  and  thus  to  melt  it  into  vanishing  mist. 
Of  course,  he  began  by  staring  at  the  specter  in 
open-eyed  horror  like  the  rest  of  us.  For  years  its 
grim  figure  stalked  through  his  plays  like  a  veiled 
angel  of  darkness.  But  gradually  there  came  light 
into  his  vision,  and  that  vision  widened  and  grew 
until  all  creation  lay  steeped  in  brightness.  It  is 
that  vision  he  has  tried  to  make  ours — in  "The 
Blue  Bird,"  for  instance — and  when  we  possess  it, 
then  what  has  hitherto  figured  in  our  fancies  as 


life's  main  curse  will  undoubtedly  change  into  one 
of  its  many  btesriiuss. 

Looking  upon  life  and  death  in  the  way  I  have 
just  tried  to  indicate,  it  is  only  natural  that 
Maeterlinck  should  entertain  toward  humanity  a 
vast  tolerance — ^nay,  more  than  that:  an  unshak- 
able confidence.  At  one  time  a  student  of  Nietz- 
sche, and  always  a  lover  of  Emerson,  he  has  never- 
theless consistently  refused  to  accept  any  view  of 
the  individual  as  the  ultimate  object  of  all  exist- 
ence, or  as  its  supreme  arbiter  within  the  scope  of 
human  existence.  Speaking  of  universal  suffrage, 
which  he  holds  a  necessary  step  on  the  road  to 
higher  cultural  development,  he  wrote  that,  "in 
those  problems  in  which  all  life's  enigmas  converge, 
the  crowd  which  b  wrong  b  almost  always  justified 
as  agsunst  the  wise  man  who  b  right."  Yet  he  is 
anything  but  blind  to  the  part  played  by  the 
individual  as  a  hand  reached  out  by  the  race  for 
its  own  uplifting,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that,  "wnen  the  sage's  destiny  blends  with  that 
of  men  of  inferior  wisdom,  the  sage  raises  them  to 
hb  level,  but  himself  rarely  descends." 

The  full  extent  of  hb  foresightedness,  as  well  as 
the  heart  of  hb  political  faith,  b  laid  bare  when  he 
comes  to  discuss  the  interaction  of  those  two 
opposed  principles — the  racial  and  the  individuaL 
llien  he  says  that,  when  life  below  man  b  con- 
cerned, "all  genius  lies  in  the  species,  in  life  or  in 
nature,  whereas  the  individual  b  nearly  always 
stupid."  But  in  man,  on  the  other  hand — and  m 
man  alone — ^he  finds  that  real  emulation  exists 
between  the  racial  and  the  individual  intelligences. 
In  man  he  finds  also  a  tendency  "toward  a  sort 
of  equilibrium  which  b  the  great  secret  of  the 
future."  And  in  the  solving  of  that  secret — the 
secret  of  how  to  make  the  man  with  a  mission  and 
the  mass  of  ordinary  men  give  each  other  mutual 
respect  and  support — lies  the  only  hope  of  our 
modem  democracies. 

Too  often  the  essendal  difference  between  philos- 
ophy and  wisdom  is  lost  sight  of.  While  all  wis- 
dom b  based  on  some  philosophical  codrdination 
of  life's  multiplicity,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  find 
wisdom  in  all  that  we  now  call  philosophy.  It  is 
not  out  of  place  to  give  the  title  of  philosopher  to 
Maeterlinck — ^as  Professor  Dewey  has  pointed  out 
— but  he  is  more:  a  sage.  Application  lurks  back 
of  his  most  abstract  speculations^  and  what  he 
principally  wants  us  to  do  is  to  learn  in  order  to  live. 
Both  the  manner  and  the  result  of  such  leamine 
are  suggested  in  this  passage:  "If  we  had  applied 
to  the  removal  of  various  necessities  that  crush  us, 
such  as  pain,  old  age  and  death,  one-half  of  the 
energy  displayed  by  any  little  flower  in  our  gar- 
dens, we  may  well  believe  that  our  lot  would  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is." 

Somebody  has  said  that  he  ix>ssesses  "the  child's 
faculty  of  wonder."  This  is  true,  and  one  reason 
for  his  power  over  our  time  b  his  untiring  effort  to 
turn  us  in  .childlike  wonder  toward  that  ocean  of 
dumb  life  out  of  which  we  have  risen  into  unique 
articulateness.  Like  Bergson,  he  wants  to  teach 
us  how  to  soften  the  noise  made  by  our  reasons  in 
order  that  we  may  catch  the  unspoken  messages 
passing  from  the  rest  of  life  into  our  instincts  and 
intuitions.  But  to  do  so,  we  must  cultivate  the  sim- 
plicity of  spirit  that  has  lived  untainted  in  hb  own 
heart  through  so  many  years  of  conspicuous  suc- 
cess— the  simplicity  that  sends  him  out  to  watch 
his  beloved  hees  in  the  early  morn,  and  that  helps 
him  to  define  the  new  mysticbm  he  feels  coming  as 
"  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  self  that  has  far 
overstepped  the  ordinary  limits  of  consciousness." 
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■r\IRECTOR  William  H.  Alien,  of  the  New  York 
*^  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  has  written  an 
extremely  useful  and  stimulating  book'  concerning 
woman's  part  in  government.  In  this  work  Dr. 
Allen  seta  forth,  with  remarkable  clearness,  the 
responsibilities  that  women,  under  our  form  of 
Ko\-emmGnt,  really  have  for  successful  administra- 
tion, entirely  apart  from  the  possession  or  non- 
possesskin  cj  the  franchise.  If  we  mistake  not, 
there  are  many  ardent  advocates  of  woman  suffrage 
in  this  country  who  have  never  carefully  considered 
the  real  influenr«  of  women  on  government,  or 
classified  the  actual  administrative  functions  that 
are  already  conferred  upon  women  even  in  States 
that  do  not  grant  them  the  suffrage.  Such  persons 
will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Allen's  book  with  a 
new  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  good  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
convinced,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  need  of  a  more 
thoroughgoing  education  in  governmental  affaire 
for  both  sexes.  One  thing  Dr.  Allen  has  shown 
beyond  dbpute:  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  for  men  and  women  neither  begin  nor 
end  with  the  ballot. 

Readers  of  the  article  on  "The  Short  Ballot  in 
American  Cities,"  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  will  be  interested  in  a  little 
book  entitled  "Short-Ballot  Principles,""  by  Rich- 
ard S.  Childs,  who  represents  the  ot^nization  that 
is  active  in  explaining  and  advocating  the  short- 
baltot  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Childs  ao- 
svers  many  questions,  and  meets  some  of  the 
objections  that  may  have  occurred  to  those  who 
ha^-e  been  following  the  spread  of  the  movement 
for  what  is  known  as  commission  government  in 
American  cities.  His  book  is  clearly  and  unpre- 
tentiously written,  and  affords  a  good  elementary 
exposition  of  the  subject. 

A  comprehensive  handbook  of  the  essential  facts 
relative  to  commission  government  in  American 
cities  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Bradford.' 
While  Mr.  Childs  sets  forth  the  principles  of  this 
movement.  Dr.  Bradford  tells  what  has  been  done 
■n  different  parts  of  the  country  to  embody  these 
principles  in  actual  schemes  of  government,  and 
shows  how  this  particular  reform  is  related  to  the 
referendum  and  initiative,  the  recall,  electoral  re- 
form, and  municipal  civil  service.  Both  books 
wilt  be  found  useful  by  all  students  of  civic  govern- 
ment, the  one  to  show  what  the  short -ballot  reform 
is  intended  to  accomplish,  and  the  other  to  show 
wlwt  has  been  done  inus  far  to  put  it  into  effect. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholticr's  excel- 
lent account  of  the  "Referendum  in  America  "•con- 
tains a  new  chapter  on  the  recall.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  the  initiative  and  referendum,  covering 
the  years  from  1900  to  191 1 ,  inclusive,  and  one  on 
the  referendum  versus 
While  the  earlier  editio 
has  been  used  at  times  i 
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to  extend  these  reforms  throughout  the  country, 
the  author  prefers  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
scienlilic  investieator,  rather  than  in  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate. 1(  is  his  purpose,  in  this  edition,  as  well  as  in 
the  original  one,  to  describe  what  has  been  done  10 
engraft  these  forms  of  democracy  upon  the  .Ameri- 
can political  system.  The  additional  chapters  arc 
brought  closely  up  to  date. 

"  Corporations  and  the  State"*  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  lectures  delivered  by  Senator  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  supple- 
mented by  a  chapter  interpreting  the  decisions  of 
the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard 
Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cases.  One  of  the  six 
lectures  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  banking  and 
monetary  problems,  and  whik  not  closely  related 
to  the  other  lectures  in  the  series,  is  included  in  the 
volume  because  it  had  a  place  tn  the  original  plan 
for  the  course.  With  this  exception,  the  topics  dis- 
cussed are  the  following:  "Origin  and  E)e\-eli>p- 
ment  of  Private  Corporations";  "Nature  of  Com- 
binations in  the  I  nited  Slates  and  Abroad"; 
"Regulation  of  Corporations";  "  Corporations  and 
Public  Welfare":  and  "Advisable  Regulations  and 
Corporations."     Senator  Burton  gives  in  these  lec- 
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tures  an  able  exposition  of  corporation  problems  full  account  of  Lee's  military  operations,  and  to 

from  the  modern  conservative  viewpoint.  show  his  relation  to  the  civil  power  of  the  Confed- 

The  appearance  of  a  book  devoted  to  *' Problems  eracy.     Mr.   Page  has  employed  the  studies  of 

in  Railway  Reflation  "  ^  is  at  least  significant  of  the  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  military  authorities, 

fact  that  the  time  has  at  last  arrived  when  some  sys-  and  we  note  that  he  accords  to  Major  John  Bige- 

tern  of  regulation  in  thb  country  is  assumed  as  neces-  low's  ''Campaign  of  Chancellorsville"  exceptional 

sary.     The  author  of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Henry  praise,  declaring  it  ''the  most  complete  and  author- 

S.  Haines,  who  is  himself  an  engineer,  an  experi-  itative  history  m  any  battle  ever  fought  on  Amen- 

enced  railway  manager,  and  a  well-known  auUior-  can  soil." 

tty  on  American  railroad  development,  has  in-  Mr.  Archibald  Grade's  book  about  the  battle  of 
duded  in  the  scope  of  his  book  a  description  of  past  Chickamanga '  is  an  unusually  careful  and  thorough- 
conditions  and  of  the  effects  of  the  various  attempts  going  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Grade  has  had  access  to 
to  cure  the  evils  resulting  therefrom  b^  government  all  the  official  records  of  the  battle,  including  origi- 
re^ulation.  He  re^^ds  the  embryonic  stage  of  our  nai  reports  and  manuscripts  and  related  documents 
railroad  development  as  having  terminated  with  bearing  on  the  subject.  He  has  given  much  time 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  A  stage  of  recon-  to  the  study  of  these  materials  and  the  result  is  one 
struction  followed  upon  the  consequences  of  the  of  the  most  complete  accounts  of  a  sinele  battle  that 
financial  crisis  of  1873,  and  the  stage  of  legislative  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  Civu  War  has  yet 
regulation  was  reached  with  the  [iassage  of  the  produced.  One  feature  of  the  work  b  an  extraor- 
Interstate  Commerce  law  of  1887.  dinary  collection  of  portraits  of  participants  in 
A  new  type  of  school  history,  written  from  the  the  battle,  while  the  text  is  well  supplied  with  maps 
viewpoint  of  our  most  recent  national  development,  and  photographs  of  the  battlefield, 
is  embodied  in  a  text-book  modestly  entitled  "An  .  „»„.  ,^, .«.-««  ^«  «...«.. «^ 
American  History,"  by  Dr.  David  S.  Moxzey.  of  ^  ^^^  VOLUMES  OP  ESSAYS 
Columbia  Umversity.*  Dr.  Muxsey  has  lately  "William  James,  and  Other  Essays"  is  the 
discarded,  or  relegated  to  insignificant  places  in  title  of  the  latest  work  on  the  philosophy  of  life  by 
his  narrative,  the  detailed  accounts  of  wars  and  Josiah  Royce,  professor  of  the  history  of  philosophv 
military  and  naval  movements  which  have  always  at  Harvard  Colle^'  Professor  Royce  has  bril- 
monopoKaed  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  historical  liantly  defended  his  theories  of  philosophical  ideal- 
text-books.  He  prefers  to  utOize  the  available  ism  advanced  in  previous  works,  giving  practical 
space  for  an  exposition  of  what  he  regards  as  applications  of  his  doctrine,  the  condusions  leading 
the  more  vital  factors  in  our  national  growth,  to  the  forming  of  sound  and  high  ideab  for  the  con- 
Throu^bout  the  volume  special  emphasis  is  given  duct  of  our  individual  lives.  These  essays  are  not 
to  social  and  economic  evolution,  and  a  dis*  slender  saplings  of  philosopSiical  thought;  they 
tinctive  feature  of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  more  are  rich  with  mature  deliberation  and  speak  with 
than  one-fifth  of  it  deals  with  the  history  of  the  the  voice  of  authority,  rdterating  the  Platonic  pos- 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War  and  leconstruc-  tulate  that "  nothing  can  injure  uyt  subtle  principle 
tion.  Dr.  Muziey's comage  in  undertaking  to  treat  called  soul."  The  essay  bearing  the  honored  name 
of  these  recent  phases  of  our  history,  as  well  as  in  of  the  late  Professor  William  James  was  delivered 
omitting  from^  his  story  a  great  mass  of  unimpor-  last  June  at  Harvard  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration, 
tant  detail  which  in  the  past  has  served  only  to  con-  It  considers  the  noted  pragmatist  as  a  psychologist, 
fuse  the  mind  of  the  student,  is  to  be  heartily  an  ethical  idealist,  an  exponent  of  efiidency,  an 
commended.  evolutionist  and  an  interpreter  of  public  problems. 
A  book,  which  in  some  features  admirably  sup-  It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  a  great  man  by  one  no 
plements  Dr.  Muzzey's  history,  is  Mr.  S.  E.  For-  ksss  ^^reat,  though  an  apostle  of  a  differing  philo- 
man's  text-book  in  avics  entitled  "The  American  sophical  creed.  Mr.  Royce  is  sure  that  Professor 
Republic."'  In  this  work  there  has  been  included  James  alone  has  richly  interpreted  the  American 
considerable  material  on  the  actual  workings  of  our  moral  consdousness  and  that  we  shall  always 
governmental  system.  It  is,  of  course,  a  new  thing  reckon  with  his  spirit  of  hopeful  unrest  in  our 
in  text-books  of  this  character  to  have  such  sutn  national  development.  After  the  tribute  to  James, 
jects  as  direct  primaries,  the  recall  of  judges,  the  the  two  most  important  essays  discuss  "  I mmortal- 
mitiative  and  tne  referendum,  the  "commission"  ity"  and  "What  is  Vital  in  Christianity."  Of 
form  of  munidpai  government  and  munidpal  immortality  Professor  Rojrce  says  that  only  fools 
home  rule  represented.  All  these  and  other  topics  dream  that  the  real  world  is  the  present  one,  that 
of  like  timeliness  are  treated  and  illustrated  in  we  are  a  part  of  the  world-will,  and  the  thirst  for 
Mr.  Forman's  book.  immortality  is  a  malady  of  our  souls,  for  which  the 

cure  is — eternity. 
TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  CIVIL  WAR  "  The  Five  Great  Philosophies  of  Life,"  by  Will- 
Any  biography  of  General  Lee.  written  by  a  Vir-  iam  DeWitt  Hyde,  president  of  Bowdoin  College.^ 
ginian    of    Thomas    Nelson    Page's   antecedents,  is  an  exposition  of  the  phik>sophical  principles  pro- 
must,  perforce,  be  sympathetic.  When  the  .volume,  duced  in  the  five  centuries  from  the  birth  of  Soc- 
entitled  "  Robert  E.  Lee,  Man  and  Soldier,"*  was  rates  to  the  death  of  Jesus— namely,  the  Epicurean 
begun  by  Mr.  Page,  he  had  in  mind  only  to  prepare  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  Stoic  law  of  self-repression 
a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  little  book  and  control,  the  sublime  idealism  of  Platonism,  the 
"  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Southerner,"  in  which  Mr.  Aristotelian  scheme  of  proportion,  and  the  Chris- 
Page  had  as  his  theme  Lee's  personal  character,  tian  doctrine  of  perfect  love.     It  is  a  book  of  prac- 
The  materials  expanded,  however,  beyond  expecta-  tical  phibsophy,  alive  to  the  every-day  needs  of  life, 
tion,  and  Mr.  Page  was  led  to  undertake  a  rather  that  endeavors  to  recondle  the  good  within  all 
1  Problems  in  Raflwfty  Rc^uUtion.   By  Henry  8.  Hainee.  philosophies  to  a  common  meeting-point  in  the 

Macmillan.    582  pp.     SI  .76.  — .  „^    ^ — TTT — T7^T\ ^^^ — I — . ,.    , .  ^ , 

t  An    American  Hirtorr.    By  David  SaviUe  MuMey.     r^lJSlf^^fm^^^^^^SSf^S^^ 
Olnn  h.  Oo.    6«2  pp.,  ill.    $1.50.  Hoa^ton  MifBln  Oo.    461  pp..  ill.    $4.00. 

•  The  American  Republic    By  S.  B.  Forman.    Oentoiry  •  WHllam  Jamea.  and  Other  Essays.    By  Joalah  Boyoe. 

Company.    350  pp..  ill.    f  1.10.  Macmman  Oompany.    300  pp.    SI.60. 

«  Robert  K.  Lee.  Man  and  Soldier.  By  Thomas  Nelson  '  The  Fire  Great  PhBosophleB  of  Ufe.  By  WOfiam  De- 
Page.    Scribners.    734  pp..  por.  and  maps.    $2.50.  Witt  Hyde.    Macmillan  Oompany.    895  pp.    $1.50. 
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doctrine  of  Jesus*  spirit  of  love.     Mr.  Hyde  has  the  '  Since  you  cannot  have  what  you  wish,  wish  for 

gift  of  lucid,  virile  utterance  and  an  understanding  of  what  you  have,"  is  the  gist  of  a  volume  of  verse 

the  scientific  spirit  that  dominates  the  world  to-day.  and  prose  entitled  **  The  value  of  Contentment/'^ 

"Some  American  Stonr-Tellers "^  is  a  volume  of  edited  by  Mary  Minerva  Barrows,  with  an  intro- 

essays  from  Frederick  Taber  Cooper  on  the  work  duction  oy  Mary  £.  Wilkins.    All  that  has  ever 

and  personalities  of  various  American  novelists,  been  written  about  contentment,  from  Epictetus 

They  originally  appeared  in  the  Bookman  as  criti-  down  to  Anne  Payson  McCall,  is  includea  in  this 

cal  and  somewhat  adventurous  studies  of  the  art  of  exquisite  gift  book. 

modem  story-telling,  and  are  written  with  the  ''Opera  Synopses,"*  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden, 
recognition  that  the  gift  of  the  story-teller  is  per-  is  a  handy  book  which  gives  the  plots  of  sixty- 
haps  the  greatest  gift,  one  that  will  bring  the  purest  four  operas,  grand,  romantic,  and  light,  which  have 
pl^sure  so  long  as  children  are  bom  and  men  and  been  produced  within  the  last  few  years, — includ- 
women,  like  Peter  Pan,  refuse  to  "pt>w  up.  *  The  ing  the  $10,000  prize  opera,  "Mona,  brought  out  at 
essays  dealing  with  the  work  of  Edith  Wharton  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1911-12.  The 
Frank  Norris  are  worthy  of  especial  praise.  telling  of  the  plots  is  clear  and  concise;  they  are 

We  all  need  to  know  more  about  friendship.    A  summed  up  act  by  act,  and  a  histoiy  of  each  opera 

man  who  has  not  the  capacity  for  friendship  lacks  is  given  with  data  concerning  the  nrst  production 

the  capacity  for  anything  that  is  of  value;   he  is  and  the  names  of  the  membere  of  the  original  cast, 

superfluous  matter  in  the  universe,  and  the  sooner  a  As  the  knowledge  of  opera  has  become  an  essential 

stray  comet  flecks  him  off  into  space  and  dissolves  part  of  modem  education,  every  one  who  is  inter- 

his  wooden  heart  into  etheric  nothingness,  the  bet-  ested  in  things  appertaining  to  music  should  read 

ter for  all  concerned.      "The  Book  of  Friendship***  thb  book  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  have  an 

is  a  new  compilation  of  thoughts  in  prose  and  verse  accurate  knowledge  of  standard  productions. 

on  friendship,  with  an  introduction  of  rare  literary  Mr.  Filson  Young  has  been  successful  in  bringing 

artistry  and  beauty  by  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  a  certain  emotional  atmosphere  into  his  retelling 

He  touches  upon  all  phases  of  friendship  from  of  the  Wagner  stories,  and  he  has  not  lessened  the 

Emo'son's  lofty  and  spiritualized  conception  of  the  interest  in  these  wonder-tales  by  separating  them 

intimate  and  personal  experience  to  the  friendship  from  the  music    The  version  of  the  stories  as  given 

of  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Negro  Jim^  floating  down  by  Mr.  Young'  b  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  general 

the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.    Great  care  reader;  it  reouires  no  knowledge  of  music  to  enjoy 

has  been  expended  on  the  illustrations  for  this  the  story  of  tne  "Ygg  Drasil  Iree,*' whose  verdure 

volume.     Each  one  is  a  gem  of  artistic  appreciation  shaded  the  universe  and  beneath  whose  branches 

of  its  subject;  they  reveal  that  friendship  is  some-  welled  the  "Spring  of  Divine  Wisdom,'*  or  the  vast 

what  of  earth  but  more  of  heaven.                      *  epic  of  the  "  Ring*'  with  its  primeval  forces  and 

cwM»n*Bv  AMT%  ^mt-io^fs  human  emotions,  heroes,  gods,  and  demi-gods. 

POBTRY  AND  MUSIC  Wagner  adapted  his  opera  stories  from  the  myths 

Harry  S.  Pancoast,  author  of  the  excellent  text-  and  legends  of  the  noith.  The  story  of  the  "Fly- 
book  for  students  of  English  poetry,  "Standard  ing  Dutchman"  is  the  property  of  all  seafaring 
En^liili  Poems,"  has  prepared  a  new  collection, —  people;  "Tannhftuser"  is  founded  on  a*  familiar 
"Tbt  ^sta  of  English  Verse.**'  Mr.  Pancoast  has  Gennan  folk-tale  known  as  "The  Hill  of  Venus*'; 
obliterated  the  trail  of  the  schoolmaster  and  "Lohengrin**  was  discovered  by  Wagner  in  a  work 
adapted  the  volume  to  the  needs  of  the  general  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes;  the  "  Ring  of  the  Niebe- 
reaosr.  His  selections  be^nning  with  the  swing-  lungs**  is  based  on  the  "Niebelungen  Noth**  and 
ing  tyridsiii  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Ballads  and  cover-  the  "  Edda  ** ;  "  Parsifal  **  was  taken  from  a  version 
inff  the  field  of  English  verse  down  to  Yeats  and  of  the  "Grail**  story, and  the  "Meistersineers"  of 
^red  Noyes  are  the  master-music  of  poesy.  The  Nuremberg  is  a  representation  of  a  contest  between 
binding  is  a  beautiful  dark  green,  stamped  with  the  Minnesingers  who  held  contests  of  song  and 
a  romantic  design  in  green  and  gold.  The  decora-  flourished  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
tion  within  the  cover-pages — a  spacious  garden-  The  prose  of  these  stories  is  freely  interspersed  with 
aisle  between  rows  of  marble  oedestab  to  poets  lyric  rendidons  of  the  text  of  the  opera  librettos, 
dead  and  gone,  b  the  work  of  Nlr.  Paul  Martin.  translated  by  Mr.  Eric  Maclagan,  and  a  chronol- 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  has  given  us  another  ogy  of  the  events  of  Wagner's  life  is  given  in  the 

poem  in  hb  chai^^cterbtic  and  captivating  style,  appendix. 

*'When  She  Was  About  Sixteen***  is  the  story  of  a  The  Musical  Amateur,'**  a  delightful  book  on 

delightful  pair  of  youthful  lovers  whose  umon  b  the  human  side  of  music,  comes  to  us  from  Robert 

forbidden  by  the  girl's  stem  and  mercenary  pa-  Haven  Schaufller.     It  b  addressed  to  all  those  who 

rents.     Despite  opposition  the  pair  contrive  to  meet  love  music  and  believe  that  music  b  vitally  neces- 

and.the  occasion  of  the  circus  coming  to  town  gives  sary  to  the  home  and  to  the  community.    The 

them  the  long-desired  opportunity  to  mn  away  and  function  of  creative  Ibtening  b  explained  m  detail 

be  married.    The  an^ry  parents  kidnap  the  bride,  by  Mr.  Schaufller  in  order  tmit  we  may  understand 

and  finally,  in  despair,  the  bridgeroom  lures  hb  how  greatly  a  periormer  b  sustained  and  aided  in 

mother-in-law  to  his  house  and  holds  her  a  pris-  the  expression  of  hb  art  by  an  intelligent  and  ap- 

oner  in  the  preserve  cellar  until  hb  father-in-law  predative  listener.    The  first  chapter  relates  the 

b  willing  to  make  an  exchange  of  prisoners.     It  b  captivating  story  of  the  author's  progress  as  a 

a  book  that  gives  one  a  happy  hour,  a  gleam  of  love  music-loving  little  boy,  whose  first  love  was  a  Gcr- 

and  youth  and  laughter.    The  pages  are  lavishly  man  flute,  hb  favorite  composition,  the  "Jolly 

iUostratcKi]  in  color  and  crayon  by  Howard  Chan-  Brothers*  Gallop,**  on  to  the  eventful  day  when, 

dier  Christy.  grown  a  few  years  older,  he  plays  the  opening  bars 

>  Some  AmflrtCMi  Stonr-ToUcn.  ^  By  Frederick  Taber  •  The  Value  of  Oontentment.     By  Mary  Minerva  Bar- 

OooMT.    Henry  Hott  1^  Ob.    888  pp.    $1.60.  rows.    Boston:  H.  M.  OaldweO  Oompany.   206pp.   fl.r>o. 

«  The  Book  of  Frlendalitp.      Introdiictlon  by  Samuel  •  Opera  Synopeee.       By  Jooeph  Walker  McSpadden. 

McOliord  OroUierB.     Macmulan  Oompany.   331pp.  fl.8A.  Orowell.    76  cents. 

«  TTke  Tleta  of  Bnctkh  Verse.      Oommled  by  Henry  8.  ^  The  Wagner  Stories.     By  FUson  Young.    Henry  Holt 

Paaeoaer.    Hea[7  Holt  &  Oo.    064  pp..  ul.    $1.60.  &  Oo.   304  pp.   $1.50. 

*  WMD  She  Was  About  Sixteen.     By  James  Whitcomb  •  The  Muvcal  Amateur.     By  Robert  Haven  Schaufller. 

ROey.    Bobba-Merrill  Co.    30  pp..  ill.    $2.  Houghton  Mlfllln  Co.    262  pp.    $1.26. 
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of  Beethoven's  "Adelaide *'  on  the  'cello  and  rushes  flying  machine,  while  in  a  third  section  of  the  book 
to  his  father  filled  with  joy  and  sudden  comprehen-  the  author  discusses  aeronautic  meteorolory, — the 
sion,  crying,  "  I  like  the  dull  stuff.  At  last  I  like  ^neral  properties  and  phenomena  of  free  air» 
the  dull  stuff."  From  that  moment  the  whole  mcluding  winds,  cyclone,  storms,  and  other  aerial 
musical  firmament  opened  to  the  boy's  vision.  disturbances.  A  chapter  with  the  novel  title 
/«ut«iA  «i>n>«  uFTTutM  "Forcing  the  Art,"  deals  with  the  remarkable 
CHINA  FROM  WTTHiw  ^  ^  aerial  achievements  of  the  year  1910.  The  ap- 
An  inside  view  of  China's  awakening  which  is  pendices  reprint  two  interesting  letters  of  Benja* 
particularly  useful  and  interesting  at  the  present  min  Frankhn,  written  during  his  stay  in  Paris  in 
time  b  given  by  J.  Dyer  Ball,  of  the  Hong  Kong  1785,  describing  the  balloon  experiments  of  Pro* 
Civil  S^vice  (retired)  in  his  recent  book,  "The  fessor  Charles  and  the  Brothers  Robert.  The 
Chinese  at  Home."^  Mr.  Ball,  who  has  already  Wrigh^  Brothers  contribute  a  chapter  on  the  power 
written  a  good  deal  on  China,  including  another  and  speed  of  flyers,  and  another  chapter  discusses 
volume  entitled  "Things  Chinese,"  spent  forty-six  Glenn  Curtiss'  experiments  with  the  hydro-aero- 
years  among  the  "children  of  Han.       He  knows  plane.    The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated. 

not  only  their  manners  and  customs,  but,  appar-  rvi»«»i>  nr^rkvo  r^*  ^«»i»  ooAor^mt 

ently,  has  come  to  understand  their  language  and  otmbr  books  of  the  season 

thoughts  as  few  Occidentals  have  done.  He  skiU  Mr.  Paul  Wilstach's  play  "Thafe."*  recently  a 
fully  depicts  the  life  of  this  ancient,  supposedly  pronounced  success  on  the  American  stage,  comes 
rock-bound,  nevwMAanging  folk  and  lays  bare  to  us  published  in  book  form.  It  is  built  on  the 
some  of  the  social  and  temperamental  character-  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Anatole  France,  and 
istics  which  have  not  only  permitted,  but  conduced  has  for  its  theme  the  world-old  struggle  between 
toward  the  present  awakening.  The  volume  is  flesh  and  spirit.  Damiel,  an  anchorite  of  the 
copiously  lUustrated.  desert,  goes  to  Alexandria  as  directed  by  a  vision, 

AERONAUTICS  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Courtesan  Thais  from  her  life  of  sin. 

He  succeeds  and  Thais  leaves  the  worship  of  Venus 

There  have  been  many  books  on  flying  machines  to  enter  the  convent  of  the  White  Sisters.    Damiel 

written  bv  students  of  aeronautics,  but  few.  if  any,  returns  to  his  cell,  but  the  old  peace  will  not  return; 

by  a  real  aviator  writing  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  he  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  b«iuty  of 

large  experience  in  various  countries.    Such  a  book  Thais  and  after  strus^ling  with  hb  temptation,  he 

is  ^*The  Story  of  the  Aeroplane,""  by  Claude  resolves  to  forswear  his  faith  for  her  caresses.     He 

Grahame-White.    This  volume  follows  dose  on  the  returns  to  the  convent  only  to  find  that  Thalis  is 

heels  of  another  in  this  field,  by  the  same  famous  dyjng.    She  repulses  his  proffer  of  earthly  love 

aviator.    Mr.  Grahame-White  describes  in  a  terse  and  points  his  faith  to  things  eternal.    Tmis  the 

and  interesting  manner  his   entrance   into   the  monk  who  was  sent  by  G<xi  to  save  Thais  the 

aerial  game,  the  triumphs  and  disasters  of  his  Courtesan  b  saved  by  Thais  the  Saint.    The  book 

novitiate,  his  most  notable  flights  and  the  novel  b  illustrated  with  photographs  of  players  in  the            X 

sensations  of  flying.    The  early  work  of  Maxim,  original  cast.                                                                       i 

Chanute.  Lilienthal,  and  the  Wrights  is  sketched,  A  new  book  on  Panama.*  by  Albert   Edwards, 

and  the  progress  of  flying  brought  down  to  the  year  gives  not  only  a  compact  narrative  of  the  move-            1 

1910.  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  cross-country  ments  on  the  isthmus  since  its  discovery  by  the 

flights.    The  authors  description  of  the  personah-  white  man.  including  an  account  of  fifty-three  revo- 

ties  of  the  various  great  flyere  is  an  interesting  lutions  in  fifty-seven  years,  but  also  a  detailed 

chapter.    Mr.  Grahame-White  has  had  a  good  desu  account  of  events  since  the  secession  from  Colem- 

of  experience  with  flying  "meets"  and  what  he  has  bia  and  the  undertaking  of  the  great  canal  enter* 

to  say  on  the  elements  that  make  fpr  the  success  or  prise  by  the  United  States  Government.     Both  the 

failure  of  these  occasions  is  worthy  of  note  by  those  historical  and  the  descriptive  chapters  are  bright 

concerned.    Other  subjects  taken  up  are  tne  rise  and  entertaining,  and  the  information  conveyed 

of  aviation  schools,  the  development  of  the  eneine.  should  be  serviceable  to  all  who  are  in  any  degree 

the  future  of  aviation,  and  the  military  use  of  the  interested  in  the  rapidly  approaching  completion 

aeroplane.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  of  the  canal, 

reproductions  of  fine  photographs.  Assuredly  the  safe-deposit  vault  is  a  new  point  of 

The  purpose  of  Albert  Francis  Zahm's  volume  on  departure  m  literature.  In  a  little  book  entitled 
"Aerial  ^favigation"•  is  to  portray  in  popular  **  In  the  Cave  of  Aladdin."*  Mr.  John  P.  Carter,  one 
terms  the  substantial  progress  of  the  science  of  of  the  officials  of  the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
aeronautics  from  its  earuest  beginnings  down  to  the  pany  of  New  York  City,  tells  us  the  story  of  this 
present.  Little  note  is  taken  of  experiments  that  characteristic  development  in  modem  social  and 
nave  not  made  definite  contribution  to  progress  in  commercial  life,  and  makes  known  a  great  many 
this  field.  Part  I  deals  with  aerostation — the  facts  of  curious  interest  which  have  heretofore  re- 
development of  the  balloon  from  the  "passive"  mained  secrets  of  the  safe-deposit  business.  Mr. 
craft  to  the  modem  dirigibles;  Part  II  treats  of  Carter  writes  in  a  pleasing  vein,  and  both  the 
aviation — the  development  of  the  heavier-than-air  humor  and  the  pathos  of  the  Subject  are  well 

t  The  Ohinese  ftt  Home.    By  J.  Dyer  BaU.     Fleming  H.   represented  in  his  book. 

ReyeUCk>.     370  pp..  lU.     $2.  — T^TT^ZTTT — TT^ ^^    mw    «  ww- 

*  The  Story  o!  ttie  AeroplMie.  By  Olaade  Or»hune-  «  Thais.  By  Paul  WUstaoh.  Indianapolis;  The  Bobbe- 
Whlte.    Small.  Maynard  h.  Co.    390  pp.,  ill.     12.00.  Merrill  Oo.     150  pp..  ill.    f  1.     ^       „        „         ,^ 

•  Aerial  Navigation,  a  popular  treatise  on  the  growth  •  Panama.  By  Albert  Edwards.  MaomUlan.  685  pp.. 
of  air  craft  and  on  aeronantlcal  meteorology.  By  Albert  ill.  12.50.  ^, ..«.«_  *,  ,,._«_ 
Prancia  Zahm.  M.B.,  Ph.D.  D.  Appleton  ft  Oo.  497  pp.,  •  IntheOaveof  Aladdhi.  ByJohnP.Oarter.  New  York. 
111.    $3.00.  James  A.  Jenkins.    275  pp.  S3.09. 
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PRESIDENT  BIGELOW  OF  THE  OHIO  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow,  president  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  now  in  ses- 
sicn  at  Columbus,  is  an  ordained  Congregational  minister.  A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr.  B^elow, 
who  is  forty-two  years  of  age,  has  passed  more  than  half  his  life  in  Ohio,  tlie  State  of  his  adop- 
tion. He  is  a  graduate  of  Western  Reserve  University  at  Cleveland  (1894).  Since  1896  be  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Church  of  Cincinnati  (now  known  as  the  People's  Church  and 
Town  Meeting  Society).  For  many  years  Mr.  Bigelow  has  been  active  in  social  reform  move- 
ments. He  was  a  loyal  follower  of  the  late  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  and  ten  years  ago 
was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Bigelow  is 
an  officer  of  the  Ohio  Direct  legislation  League.  He  is  a  gifted  platform  speaker  and  has  cam- 
juiiiCned  in  the  State  repealedl)'.  That  a  man  of  Mr.  Bi|elow's  type, — undoubtedly  representa- 
tive of  a  large  and  growing  section  of  public  opinion  in  his  State. — should  be  chosen  to  preside  over 
such  a  body  as  the  Constitutional  Convention,  indicates  that  the  legal  profession,  with  its  con- 
ser\'ativf  traditiims.  no  lunger  dominates  Ohio  as  it  formerly  did.  The  lawyers  are  in  a  minority 
of  the  present  cimvi'ntion.  ([■"or  othiT  convention  |)ortraits  see  page  270,  and  for  a  detailed 
article  contributed  by  one  of  the  delegates,  see  page  337.) 
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Parties      ^  ^^^  irom   another  country,  who  get  their  living,  directly  or  indirectly, 

and        arriving  here  at  the  present  time,  from  politics;  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 

'"^"'     and  relding  our  newspapers  in  other,  give  a  good  deal  of  thejr  time  and 

order  to  find  out  political  conditions,  might  effort  to  party  affairs,  so  that  they  may  be 

well  be  puzzled.    In  other  countries  the  lead-  called  professional  politicians  as  compared 

ership  of  parties,  as  a  rule,  is  a  definite  thing,  with  their  fellow  citizens  who  are  merely 

Parties  have  to  be  led  by  their  responsible  voters.    They  belong  to  one  of  the  two  great 

heads,  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  under  parlia-  rival  political  guilds  of  the  country.    In  an- 

mentary  forms  of  government,  as  in  England,  other   sense,   the   Republican   party   exists 

France,  Canada,  and  many  other  lands.    Our  officially  in  those  States  that  have  laws  regu- 

system  is  so  different  that  it  is  not  easy  for  lating  primary  elections,  and  providing  for 

the  intelligent  foreigner  to  understand  it.  the  registration  of  voters  as  belonging  to  spe- 

In  England  party  leadership  is  found  in  Par-  cified  parties.    These  laws,  however,  create 

liament.    Mr.  Asquith,  with  his  associates,  State  bodies,  rather  than  national;   so  that 

leads  the  Liberal  party;   and  the  ministers  the  registered  voters  using  the  name  **  Repub- 

are  at  once  the  heads  of  the  executive  govern-  lican'*  in  Nebraska  might  have  quite  differ- 

ment  and  also  the  active  exponents  of  party  ent  political  sentiments  from  those  registered 

policy  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  under  the  name  "Republican*' in  New  York. 
House  of  Lords.    For  a  long  time  Mr.  Arthur 

Balfour  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Unionist,  As  a  national  entity,  the  Repub- 

or  Conservative,  party,  whether  in  power  or  ^comwltion    ^^^^^  party  has  no  central  body 

out  of  power.    Lately,  by  agreement  of  the  and  no  organ  of  expression,  ex- 

prindpal  active  members  of   the   Unionist  cepting  its  great  convention  of  delegates, 

party,  Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law  has  taken  the  place  which  meets  once  in  four  years.    This  con- 

from  which  Mr.  Balfour  retires  on  account  of  vention  adopts  a  platform  and  selects  a  candi- 

declining  health.     It  is  all  very  clear  and  date  for  the  Presidency  and  a  candidate  for 

definite;  and  any  intelligent  man  going  from  the  Vice-Presidency.   A  campaign  committee 

another  country  to  England  can  easily  enough  is  also  selected,  each  State  having  its  own 

find  out  how  British  parties  are  organized  and  member  of  that  committee.    The  object  of 

led  and  how  they  operate.  the  national  convention  is  to  give  the  domi- 
nant sentiment  of  the  party  as  a  whole, — 

j.^^        But  it  is  wholly  different  with  us  that  is  to  say,  the  habitually  Republican 

Republicans  as  in  the  United  States.    Parties  do  electorate, — a  full  opportunity  to  make  its 

'            not   focus,   either   in   particular  own  platform  and  select  the  candidates  of 

men  or  in  particular  governmental  agencies,  its  choice.     There  is  no  such  thing  in  this 

The  "Republican  party,"  for  instance,  is  a  country  as  party  headship  or  leadership,  as 

term   that   means  at   least  three  different  understood  in  other  countries.     There  has 

things.     More  usually,  it  means  that  great  lately  grown  up  in  Washington  the  practice 

mass  of  voters  throughout  the  country  who  of  alluding  to  the  President  of  the  United 

have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  themselves  States  as  the  head  or  leader  of  the  party. 

Republicans  and  of  voting  for  Republican  But  such  a  designation  is  at  once  novel  and 

candidates.    In  a  very  practical  sense,  the  confusing.    The  leadership  of  a  party  must 

term  "Republican  party"  means  the  men  be  a  real  thing,  not  ex  officio.    The  Presi- 
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dency,  when  once  attained,  is  an  executive 
|X)sition,  above  parties,  that  ought  to  tax. to 
the  utmost  all  the  powers  of  the  man  who 
occupies  the  place.  Its  duties  are  of  such  a 
sort  that  they  cannot  well  be  exercised  in  the 
spirit  of  mere  party  leadership. 


President 

and 

Party 


For  example,  the  President  has 
as  his  chief  duty  the  selection  of 
judges  for  the  federal  bench.  If 
exercised  by  a  party  leader,  in  the  spirit  of 
partisanship,  this  power  would  result  in  a 
bench  selected  through  motives  less  than  the 
very  highest.  However  much  the  present 
occupant  of  our  highest  office  may  like  to  be 
call^  the  head  of  a  party,  he  has  in  point  of 
fact  been  a  President  of  the  whole  people, 
acting  upon  his  own  judgment  regardless  of 
party  lines  or  bearings.  In  that  sense  he  has 
much  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  spirit  of 
his  oath  of  office,  and  to  the  constitutional 
conception  of  the  Presidency,  than  if  he  had 
acted  in  close  association  with  one  party  or 
the  other.  He  began  with  a  non-partisan,  or 
bi-partisan,  cabinet,  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr. 
Meyer  being  the  only  two  very  prominent 
members  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  en- 
tire group.  In  like  manner  Mr.  Taft's  high- 
est court  appointments  were  free  from  all 
trace  of  partisanship,  his  first  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  being  that  of  Judge 
Lurton,  a  Southern  Democrat,  and  his  se- 
lection for  the  Chief  Justiceship  being  that  of 
a  distinguished  Southern  Democrat  who  had 
for  a  long  time  been  in  active  politics  as  a 
Democratic  Senator  from  Louisiana.  These 
appointments  were  admirable,  but  they  were 
not  those  of  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party. 

Mr  Toft's    ^^^  ^^^  public  measure  of  his 

Non-Partiaan  administration    that    Mr.    Taft 

Attitude     ,^^(jg   peculiarly   his   own,    and 

upon  which  he  staked  his  entire  political  for- 
tunes, was  the  Canadian  reciprocity  tariff  bill, 
to  pass  which  he  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress  against  the  opposition  of  every 
Republican  member  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Taft  succeeded  in  carrying  this 
measure  through;  but  only  by  the  votes  of  the 
Democrats,  aided  by  a  reluctant  minority  of 
the  Republican  members.  This,  surely,  how- 
ever creditable,  could  not  be  called  the  work 
of  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  The  rail- 
road rate  bill,  as  passed,  seems  to  have  been, 
in  its  vital  aspects,  the  work  of  Senator  Cum- 
mins and  other  so-called  *' insurgent"  legis- 
lators, with  the  aid  of  many  progressive 
Democrats.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  claimed 
as  a  great  party  measure  achieved  under  the 


leadership  of  the  President  and  carried 
through  by  cooperation  with  his  fellow 
Republicans  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 
The  Tariff  Board,  under  which  facts  and 
statistics  are  usefully  gathered,  and  which  is 
claimed  as  a  Taft  measure,  was  wholly  the 
creation  of  the  insurgent  Senators,  led  by 
Mr.  Beveridge.  It  was  put  in  the  Senate 
bill  with  Mr.  Aldrich's  final  consent,  but 
without  aid  from  the  White  House  or  en- 
couragement from  the  "orthodox"  party 
leaders.  It  was  emasculated  in  conference 
committee  by  the  House  leaders  and  Senator 
Hale,  being  unsupported  by  the  administra- 
tion. Thus,  however  great  or  small  its  pres- 
ent value,  it  could  not  with  truth  be  listed  as 
an  orthodox  Republican  party  achievement, 
brought  about  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Taft  as  head  of  the  party. 

Partiea     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Republican  party 
and       had  leadership  at  Washington  in 

fteciprocity     ^j^^  ^^^.j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^f^,^  ^^_ 

ministration,  that  leadership  •  was  vested  in 
Speaker  Cannon  and  Senator  Aldrich.  The 
Reciprocity  bill  was  put  through  the  House  by 
a  large  body  of  Democratic  votes,  aided  by 
insurgent  Republicans  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
McCall  of  Massachusetts.  This  coalition, 
chiefly  Democratic  and  directed  from  the 
White  House,  broke  the  Republican  control 
of  Congress  and  put  Speaker  Cannon  and  his 
party  in  a  minority  p)osition.  Inasmuch  as 
this  Reciprocity  measure  is  the  only  con- 
spicuous one  in  which  Mr.  Taft  has  asserted 
leadership, — ^using  all  the  power  of  executive 
influence  to  carry  it  through  Congress, — it  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  it  was  not 
accepted  as  a  Republican  measure,  whether 
in  the  closing  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress or  in  the  extra  session,  last  year, -of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress.  For  in  both  cases  it 
went  through  the  House  as  a  Democratic 
measure.  But,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  not  to  p)erform  his  executive  func- 
tions in  a  partisan  spirit,  it  is  usual  for  a 
President  to  make  his  legislative  suggestions 
in  general  harmony  with  the  party  which 
elected  him  and  whose  convictions  he  is 
sup|X)sed  to  share. 

fl; ;-   c4r  ^*  Thc  Icgislatlve  duties  of  a  Presi- 

Givlng  Effect  "  •      j    •       i  • 

to  Party  dent  are  comprised  m  his  com- 
Poiiciea  munications  made  to  Congress  in 
his  messages,  and  to  his  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses 
and  have  come  to  him  for  his  signature.  When 
a  great  party  adopts  a  platform  in  national 
convention,  chooses  a  Presidential  candidate. 
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and  in  the  following  November  elects  not  The  Canadian  bill  was  an  after- 
only  its  President  but  also  a  large  majority  opportunity  thought,  had  not  been  proposed  in 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  it  is  expected  the  Republican  platform,  and  was 
that  certain  principles  set  forth  in  the  plat-  stoutly  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
form  will  not  only  guide  Congress  but  will  lican  Congressmen.  General  tariff  revision, 
also  have  the  active  and  passive  supp)ort  of  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  party  pledge,  was 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  Republican  plat-  demanded  by  the  sentiment  of  both  great 
form,  upon  which  Mr.  Taft  was  elected  and  parties  alike,  and  would  have  been  accepted 
upon  which  the  Sixty-first  Congress  had  a  by  Congress.  A  real  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
large  Republican  majority,  promised  to  give  1909  would  have  taken  the  tariff  question  out 
the  country  a  real  revision  of  the  tariff.  There  of  politics  for  some  years  to  come,  would  have 
was  not  the  *slightest  doubt  as  to  what  the  spared  the  Republicans  their  crushing  de- 
country  understood  by  that  promise.  The  feat  in  19 10,  would  have  led  to  a  wise  national 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  did  not  in  an>^  sense  control  of  great  business  corporations,  and 
meet  the  country^s  reasonable  expectation,  would  further  have  paved  the  way  for  Repub- 
In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Taft  said  that  lican  victory  in  191 2.  Yet  such,  apparently, 
the  Republican  platform  had  promised  to  were  Mr.  Taft*s  political  and  personal  preoc- 
revise  the  tariff  to  the  point  where  there  cupations,  during  the  strenuous  weeks  of 
would  remain  protective  duties  "equal  to  the  tariff  revision  in  the  spring  of  1909,  that  his 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  one  great  opportunity  to  act  as  the  voice  of 
abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here.*'  the  country  and  the  leader  of  his  party  was 

thrown  away.    The  tariff-making  secured  his 

It  was  supposed  that  when  he  attention  only  in  the  final  stages,  when  in  con- 

tkV'faHf     ^°t  in  his  message  to  the  extra  ference  committee  there  was  deadlock  over 

session,  on  March  15,  he  would  the  treatment  of  lumber  and  several  items  on 

elaborate  this  doctrine  and  make  it  clear,  in  the  free  list.    The  great  textile  schedules  had 

a  concrete  way,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  gone  virtually  unrevised,  and  so  had  most  of 

with  any  measure  that  did  not,  in  some  the  other  parts  of  the  elaborate  measure. 

reasonable  spirit,  attempt  to  carry  out  this 

plain  principle.  The  message  of  March  15,  "n^  wrong  ^*^^  President,  however,  signed 
however,  contained  nothing  except  an  allu-  nina  at  the  the  bill  and  then  went  out  on  the 
sion  to  the  inaugural  address.  The  Payne-  ^'^**  ^''"* '  stump  and  proclaimed  it  not  only 
Aldrich  tariff  was  log-rolled  through  Congress  as  a  substantial  fulfihnent  of  the  part3j's 
by  special  interests  in  such  a  way  that,  as  promises,  but  as  the  best  tariff  the  country 
respects  the  average  rate  of  duties,  we  came  had  ever  enacted.  And  now,  in  191 2,  the 
out  just  where  we  went  in.  There  were  distressed  and  disturbed  business  interests  of 
various  changes  of  detail  here  and  there;  but  this  country  must  again  go  into  a  quadrennial 
the  tariff  wall,  viewed  in  perspective,  was  of  p)olitical  campaign,  with  the  tariff  question 
exactly  the  same  height  as  before.  Measured  unsettled  and  under  agitation.  The  Rep«b- 
by  the  most  accurate  tests  that  experts  could  licans  of  the  country  showed  their  dissatisfac- 
apply,  this  tariff  wall  was,  indeed,  a  very  tion,  at  the  first  opportunity,  by  electing  a 
little  higher  rather  than  a  very  little  lower.  Democratic  Congress  in  19 10.  If  ever  a 
But  this  difference  meant  only  a  slight  per-  party  had  a  clear  call  to  revise  the  tariff,  it 
centage.  A  group  of  able  and  consistent  Re-  was  the  Democrats  when  the  present  Con- 
publican  Senators  made  a  sturdy  fight  to  have  gress  effected  its  organization,  with  Champ 
the  schedules  revised  in  accordance  with  the  Clark  as  Speaker  and  Oscar  Underwood  as 
Republican  platform,  and  also  in  accordance  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
with  Mr.  Taft's  own  campaign  speeches  and  tee.  The  series  of  tariff  bills  prepared  by  the 
his  inaugural  address.  It  is  reasonable  to  Democrats  went  through  the  House  by  a 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Taft  had  tried  one-tenth  majority  of  2  to  i.  They  made  their  way 
as  hard  to  secure  real  tariff  revision  in  the  through  the  Republican  Senate  with  a  clear 
special  session  of  1909  as  he  tried  to  force  and  substantial  majority.  Those  trained  in 
his  Canadian  tariff  bill  through  the  special  the  study  of  the  currents  of  public  opinion  in 
session  of  191 1,* there  would  have  resulted  a  the  United  States  knew  that  the  country 
measure  that  must  have  been  acceptable  to  thought  very  well  of  these  tariff  bills,  and 
the  country.  The  public  was  reasonable  desired  to  have  them  placed  upon  the  statute 
in  its  demands.  The  principle  was  capable  books.  Mr.  Taft, "however,  vetoed  them  all. 
of  some  practical  recognition.  The  Payne-  The  best  public  opinion  in  both  great  parties 
Aldrich  bill  wholly  ignored  it.  had  disapproved  of  his  course  in  connection 
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with   the   Payne-Aldrich   bill.    And   public  in   bur  recent  political  history.    It   would 

opinion  again  unquestionably  disapproved  of  seem  as  if  facts  of  this  kind  were  too  easily 

his  attitude  toward  the  Underwood  measures,  forgotten  in  the  hotbed  atmosphere  of  politi- 

He  had  approved  where  he  ought  to  have  cal  intrigue  breathed  in  Washington  and  in 

vetoed;   and  he  had  vetoed  where  he  ought  Wall  Street.     But  evidently  they  are  remem- 

to  have  approved.  bered  by  several  millions  of  inconspicuous, 

but  determined  voters,  all  the  way  from  Maine 

What  a  Preat'  ^^^  ^^^  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  though  and  New  Hampshire  to  the  great  States  of  the 

dent  Could    nominally  a  Republican  measure.  Pacific  Coast.    These  are  important  matters, 

HaveDona    ^^^   ^^^    -^   ^^^   ^^^^    sensc    a  but  they  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that 

party  affair.  Behind  the  scenes  it  was  have  happened  in  the  last  .three  years, 
shaped  up  quite  as  much  ^by  Democrats  by  reason  of  which  the  present  turmoil  in 
as  by  Republicans.  It  was  a  measure  ere-  the  Republican  party  is  easy  to  under- 
ated  by  the  log-rolling  of  localities  and  of  stand  "where  one  remembers,  and  hard  to 
special-interest  lobbies.  Some  of  the  locali-  understand  where  one  forgets, 
ties  having  products  to  care  for  were  Demo- 
cratic, and  some  were  Republican.  As  for  Aaninga  ^^  ^^  plain,  then,  that  the  Re- 
the  special  interests,  they  were  manufactur-  stand  in  publican  party,  as  such,  is  with- 
ing  and  commercial  and  agricultural,  and  of  ^*^*''"oton  ^^^  concerted  action  or  accepted 
course  non-partisan.  Individual  Congress-  leadership  in  official  circles  at  Washington, 
men  were  compelled  to  work  for  their  own  The  administration  managers  in  the  Senate 
localities,  and  could  only  do  so  by  cooperating  are  Mr.  Smoot,  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Penrose,  of 
with  other  localities.  The  only  official  so  Pennsylvania.  But  Mr.  Penrose  has  never 
placed  that  he  could  have  proclaimed  and  en-  pretended  to  be  an  exjxjnent  of  the  aims  and 
forced  the  general  principle  of  tariff  revision,  ideals  of  the  national  Republican  party.  It 
was  the  President.  Republicans  and  Demo-  is  regarded  as  an  alliance  for  mutual  benefit, 
crats  in  Congress  would  have  acquiesced,  if  Mr.  Penrose  relies  upon  Mr.  Taft  to  support 
the  principle  had  been  plainly  laid  down,  and  his  control  of  the  Republican  situation  in 
if  the  veto  had  awaited  the*  disregard  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Taft,  in  return,  relies 
country^s  demands  and  expectations.  Yet  upon  Mr.  Penrose's  assurance  of  a  solid 
Mr.  Taft  not  only  declared  the  Payne-  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  convention  at 
Aldrich  tariff  to  be  satisfactory,  but  subse-  Chicago.  The  Senate  is  a  Republican  body, 
quently  he  used  the  prestige,  patronage,  and  and  the  House  is  Democratic.  It  is  a  curi- 
power  of  his  great  office  in  an  endeavor  to  ous  fact  that  the  Republican  Senators  who, 
drive  out  of  the  party  those  faithful  and  con-  this  winter,  have  been  making  national 
sistent  Republican  Senators,  like  Dolliver  opinion  are,  quite  largely,  members  of  the 
of  Iowa,  who  had  worked  for  revision.  group  that  Mr.  Taft  is  still  trying  to  read  out 

of  the  Republican  party.     Senators  Cum- 

Parateutin     I^ol^'ver  had  been  stumping  for  mins,  Clapp,  La  Follette,  and  others  have 

tha  Party's   the   Republican   party   since  he  been  working  assiduously  in  the  endeavor  to 

Faithful     ^^  twenty-one  years  old,  and  help  the  country  solve  the  question  of  the 

at  Mr.  Taft's  own  request  he  was  one  of  national  regulation  and  control  of  "trusts." 

the  two  men  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Senator  Bourne  has  been  working  day  and 

heaviest  campaigning  for  Mr.  Taft's  election  night,  as  chairman  of  the  Post-Office  Com- 

in  1908.    These  Senators  had  in  no  way  op-  mittee,  to  bring  the  plan  of  a  parcels  post  into 

p)osed  themselves  to  the  President,  nor  had  some  practical  shape.     He  has  given  the 

they  criticized  him  for  signing  the  Payne-  matter  weeks  of  consideration  where  others 

Aldrich  bill.    They  had  merely  felt  it  their  have  given  it  minutes.    Those  very  steps  in 

duty  to  vote  against  the  measure  on  its  final  tariff  reform  to  which  Mr.  Taft  is  now  com- 

passage.     Yet  these  Senators  were  stigma-  mitted,  have  resulted  from  the  work  done  in 

tized  as  not  fit  to  remain  in  the  Republican  the  tariff  session  of  1909  by  Dolliver,  Cum- 

party;  were  openly  read  out  of  the  fellowship  mins,  Bristow,  Beveridge,  and  others  who 

by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet ;  were  made  stood  for  rational  revision..  The  problems 

non  persona  grata  as  respects  their  relations  that  concern  the  public  domain  are  being 

to  ordinary  appointments  in   their  States;  worked  out  by  industrious,  strong  Senators 

were  singled  out  for  attack  and  for  defeat  in  like  Nelson  of  Minnesota.    The  movement 

their  plans  for  reelection  to  the  Senate.    This  for  direct  election  of  Senators,  which  has 

is  a  plain  statement, — made  by  way  of  simple  been  supported  by  Republican  Legislatures 

reminder, — of  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  facts  throughout  the  country,  has  been  led  by 
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HON,  JONATHAN   BOURNE.  OF  OREGCtfJ.   CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON   POST 
OFRCES  AND  POST  ROADS 

ISnuIur  Buuine  is  perhaps  the  iniBt  mnspicuoui  advocate  of  the  direct  action  of  the  people  in  political  afFaiti.  An  a 
Republican  he  is  chainnan  o(  the  great  Comnilttee  un  Post  Otfides  and  Post  Roadi.  He  has  during  (Kent  weeks  bmi 
working  intensely  to  give  pTKclicsl  form  to  n  real  project  of  Parcels  Post.  Although  one  cj  the  (otemoit  in  the  group  chsi- 
■clcriiedby  President  Talt  as  "neurotics  and  emolionalists."  Senator  Bourne  is  in  point  of  fact  a  conslructivv  Iqilslalor  an<l 
■  political  thinker  whose  nnalysis  o(  our  present  conditions  cannot  b*  met  by  epithets  or  by  allusions  to"  Jonathan  Bourne's 
.    nlvalion  army," — Ihis  being  a  favorite  phrase  under  which  the  Taft  leaders  at  Washington  have  been  taught  to  Rroup  the 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.    In  many  matters  what  will  happen  In  the  national  convention 

requiring  especial  training  as  respects  trea-  next  June.    It  is  not  a  party  seriously  divided 

ties,  foreign  relations,  insular  dependencies,  within  itself.     Nor  is  it  a  party  that  cannot 

and  the  Uke,  the  Senate  has  had  the  un-  easily  be  harmonized.   The  great  mass  of  the 

equalled  knowledge  and  ability  of  Senator  party  is  for  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  all 

Root,  of  New  York,  for  a  chief  reliance,  the  people.    But  the  machinery  of  the  party 

However  Mr.  Root  might  be  classed  by  men  has  to  a  great  extent  come  under  the  control 

drawing  a  line  between  progressives  and  re-  of  self-seekers  and  special  interests.     The 

actionaries,  he  is  in  point  of  fact  one  of  the  party  does  not  lack  intelligence,  and  its  best 

most  creative  and  progressive  minds  that  has  thinking  is  done,  not  by  those  holding  the 

served  the  Republican  party  and  the  country  high  political  offices,  but  by  the  rank  and  file 

in  all  its  history.  who  have  time  to  think  and  are  free  from  the 
bias  of  personal  ambition  and  the  restraints 

Tk,Rvu     The  real  distinction  at  the  present  imposed    by   political    bargain   and   trade. 

Parly       time  in  the  Republican  party  is  There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  party's 

citanoat     jjjjj  gQ  much  between  "progres-  history  when  it  was  so  necessary  for  its  sal va- 

sives"  and  "conservatives"  as    between   a  tion  that  its  private  members  should  assert 

coalition  of  selfish  interests  on  one  hand  and  themselves,  control    their  own  convention, 

the  consistent  Republican  sentiment  of  the  repudiate  machine  bai^ains,  make  a  simple, 

country  on  the  other  hand, "  The  future  of  honest  platform,  and  nominate  candidates  in 

the   Republican   jjarty   must   dqiend   upon  res|K)nse  to  such  demand  as  the  party  may 
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"  r»/no  ■'  (*•  Taft  movement  has  made  not  the 
"*  "  slightest  pretense  of  being  based 
upon  public  sentiment.  Its  own  political  and 
newspaper  supporters  have  furnished  the 
facts  upon  which  the  anti-Taft  people  base 
their  criticisms.  The  foremost  Eastern  news- 
paper supporting  Mr.  Taft  is  the  New  York 
Times;  and  its  Washington  corresjxindent 
has  written  wholly  from  that  standpoint  in 
his  daily  specials.  It  is  significant,  therefore, 
that  the  Times  of  February  15  should  have 
made  the  following  "statement: 

And  while  the  battle  of  the  riaimanis  now  goes 
on  merrily,  the  Taft  forces  expect  to  rope  and  tit 
the  delegates  from  the  Southern  States.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  on  which  they  have  been 
working  for  some  time,  practically  all  the  Southern 
conventions  are  to  be  held  before  the  end  of  next 
month.  If  there  b  any  ground  swell  for  Roosevelt 
working  about  the  country,  the  Taft  managers  mean 
to  have  their  Southern  delegates  thoroughly  fast- 
ened before  it  can  get  time  to  exert  its  influence 

This  statement,  of  course,  is  as  true  as  it  is 
brutally  frank.  When  these  "roped"  and 
"tied"  bunches  of  delegates  appear  in  the 
Chicago  convention,  it  is  a  question  whether 
their  service  may  not  chiefly  be  that  of  a 
warning  against  the  methods  that  must  be 
reformed  if  the  party  is  to  hold  the  confidence 
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and  respect  of  the  country,  Theymayproveto 
bean"exhibit,"ratherthanaconqueringforce. 
It  may  be  their  last  quadrennial  appearance. 

j^^^  Some  of  the  "stand-pat"  leaders 
owaiM  have  said  that,  since  Democratic 
MffwUn  yjj-toiy  seemed  almost  certain,  it 
might  l>e  best  to  let  the  brunt  of  defeat  be 
borne  by  the  chief  authors  of  the  Republican 
party's  misfortunes.  But  the  rank  and  file 
o(  the  Republican  party  evidently  do  not  take 
that  view.  They  would  like  a  chance  to 
make  the  party's  platform  and  name  its  can- 
didates this  year.  That  is  why  they  are 
everywhere  seeking  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  through  State  primaries,  or  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  national  convention  by 
direct  vote.  In  the  absence  of  such  oppor- 
tunities, they  are  resorting  to  straw  votes  and 
post-card  ballots  in  everj'  part  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  show  their  preferences.  The 
marked  feature  of  these  popular  tests  is  the 
<^q)osition  to  Mr,  Taft's  selection  for  a  second 
term.  The  Republican  party  elected  Mr. 
Tatt  for  four  years,  and  it  is  new  doctrine  to 
say  that  one  term  carries  with  it  the  presump- 
tion of  another.  There  would  be  no  point  in 
having  a  Presidential  convention  this  year  if, 
as  some  of  Mr,  Taft's  supporters  are  saying,  it 
would  be  "unfair"  for  the  party  not  to  yield 
to  Mr.  Taft's  demands  for  a  renomination. 
Such  were  the  conditions  this  year  that  all 
elements  in  the  Republican  party  should  have 
agreed  in  favor  of  leaving  everything  to  be 
settled  by  an  un instructed,  untrammeled 
natioilal  convention.  No  delegates  in  any' 
State  ought  to  have  been  'chosen  before  April 
or  May.  Trying  to  force  the  situation  ar- 
gues weakness  and  alarm.  The  scheme  of 
snap  conventions  in  the  Southern  States, 
arranged  by  federal  office-holders,  to  appoint 
delegates  in  February  to  a  convention  that  is 
not  to  meet  until  after  the  middle  of  June, 
lends  no  real  strength  to  the  Administration. 
If  the  Administration  had  renounced  all  such 
methods,  it  would  have  won  confidence.  Its 
present  methods  are  causing  it  to  lose  far 
more  than  it  can  possibly  gain. 

Moi.  tilt  ^^  ^'^y  ^  '^*  ^^^  bargains  and 
««ort  arrangements  long  ago  made  wil' 
"  "  *  give  firm  control  of  the  Chica,  3 
con^'ention.  Again  and  again,  in  the  pior 
three  months,— scores  of  times,  indeed  >te 
announcements  have  gone  straight  from  up 
White  House  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  ',;elt, 
^■ould  have  all  the  delegates  to  the  conx'aft. 
tion  excepting  a  certain  specified  minoritvvna 
pitiable  dimensions.    It  is  true  no  delega<se- 


had  been  chosen.  The  hundreds  of  alleged 
Taft  delegates  were  carelessly  appropriated 
as  if  they  were  so  many  turnips  in  half  a 
hundred  baskets.  It  was  not  for  a  moment 
considered  that  the  delegates  would  have 
anything  to  say  about  it.  They  had  all  been 
delivered,  unnamed  but  in  numbered  bunches, 
many  months  in  advance,  in  pursuance  of 
bargains  and  arrangements  made  with  office- 
holding  cliques  and  State  and  local  machines. 
It  hapiiens,  however,  that  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  in  the  land  which  hates  this  sort  of 
thing.  Everywhere,  in  order  to  upset  bar- 
gains so  carefully  signed,  scaled  an-'  -  t=*= 
the  Republican  mas'^  — :-    ^ . 

Presidential  i--:.  ^  ji-preoraska,  Gov- 

Committ  ,  -  New  Hampshire,  Governor 
it  was  t^of  West  Virginia,  and  Governor 
a  m  ,j''bf  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
r-  ,de  it  plain  to  many  callers  and  correspond- 
flts  that,  while  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  a  nomination,  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  refuse  a  nomination  if  the 
party  should  of  its  own  accord  call  upon  him 
to  accept.  The  situation  created  by  Mr. 
La  Follette's  illness  and  by  the  letter  of  these 
governors  seemed  to  make  it  imperative  upon 
Mr,  Roosevelt  to  give  an  answer  that  would 
unmistakably  and  openly  present  his  atti- 
tude to  the  whole  country.    There  was  the 
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"  proerntiatf  ^^^  progressive  movement  devel- 
in  (*<  oped  new  strength  in  the  Middle 
."•'''  _  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as 
a  pnftAt  against  an  alleged  combination  of 
organized  polities'  and  financial  interests, 
which  had  undertaken  to  hold  the  national 
convention  in  its  own  way  without  consulting 
the  pubh'c.  The  Progressives,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  rallied  around  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin  as  a  candidate,  not  chiefly 
betailse  of  their  personal  attitude  toward 
Mr.  La  Follette,  but  because  of  his  courage 
and  i'igor  in  asserting  himself  against  bad 
■  tendencies;  and  his  long  record  as  a  man  of 
reforming  arid  democratic  principles.  If  a 
higher  wisdom' and  a  broader  judgment  had 
been  directing  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Taft's  renomination,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  change  of  tactics.  A  wiser  course 
would  have  favored  uninstructed  delegations, 
and  a  convention  of  strong  Republicans  who 
would  find  their  candidate  after  they  had 
begun  to  ballot  at  Chicago.  But  the  an- 
nbuncoment  went  forth  from  the  White 
House  that  the  President,  with  his  official 
vantage  point,  was  determined  to  fight  the 
other  candidates  and  if  possible  force  his  own 
nomination.  It  was  plain  that  a  nomination 
wrested  in  this  fashion  from  an  unwilling 
party  might  mean  defeat  in  November, 

^^  In  the  States  which  had  not  gone 
stmwi  over  to  the  Democratic  parly  in 
""  igio,  every  test  and  |X)st-card 
ballot  that  was  taken  among  Republican  voters 
showed  a  surprising  anti-Taft  sentiment. 
The  strength  of  this  feeling  went  beyond  the 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  those 


.11 


d  organizations,  like  the  iW ':"*'-'  —— i-i 
Committee  and  the  Penrose  followuij 
Pennsylvania.  The  anti-Taft  Republic!  ^ 
have  been  sharply  criticizing  the  methods 
used  to  get  "snap  judgment"  and  secure 
delegates  many  months  in  advance  of  the 
convention.  The  Republican  party  is  gen- 
erous, an<l  it  can  forgive  many  mistakes. 
But,  these  critics  declare,  the  party  does  not 
like  to  be  sandbagged,  and  it  resents  snap 
conventions  and  cut-and-dried  schemes  that 
disregard  the  will  of  the  voters.  The 
eighteen  or  twenty  delegates  elected  in  early 
February  were  all  of  this  sort. 


From  the  Jaonal  (Pmlland.  Ore.) 

supporting  the  progressive  movement.  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  were  un- 
questionably anti-Taft  in  so  far  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Republican  voters  could  be  ascer- 
tained. In  Mr.  Taft's  own  State  of  Ohio 
there  was  reported  to  be  a  preponderating 
sentiment  in  favor  of  some  other  candidate; 
and  the  same  thing  was  disclosed  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  At  the  very  moment  when  Mr. 
Penrose  was  at  Pittsburgh  telephoning  Mr. 
Taft  that  the  solid  Pennsylvania  delegation 
was  assured,  the  post-card  ballot  of  Pitts- 
burgh stood  about  lo  to  i  against  Mr.. Taft. 
Whether  or  not  the  hasty  action  of  the  New 
York  County  Committee  represented  metro- 
politan sentiment,  it  was  unquestionably  true 
that  the  great  Republican  half  of  the  SUteof 
New  York,  lying  north  and  west  of  Manhat- 
tan, was  strongly  anti-Taft.  But  although 
Senator  I,a  Follette  was  widely  respected  for 
his  courage  and  his  record  of  achievements, 
he  was  not,  by  common  Republican  consent, 
regarded  as  the  man  for  the  emergency. 

Bmator     ^"^1^  strong  in  several  of  the 

Cummint     Western  States  outside  of  Wis- 

aCi^iiM,  consin,   Mr.    La   Follette  lacked 

strength  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Michi- 

'an,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.    Iowa  Republi- 

ins  in   general  were  progressive,  and  they 

■re  willing  to  send  a  delegation  to  present 

— iiname  of  a  candidate  of  their  own,  Sena- 

T  ssCunimins.     After  due  consideration,  Mr. 

imins  consented  to  be  a  candidate  and 

^^;if  announcement  of  the  fact  on  January 

He  did  nut  fur  a  moment  permit  himself 
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Mr.  Rfvell  hai  titen  foar>*rolini(  wilh  Pr,«r«Kivp  R*piibli- 
cmi  and  Roostvrft  sapportws  throughoul  the  country) 

to  be  diverted  from  his  Senatorial  duties,  and 
his  candidacy  came  about  in  a  most  creditable 
fashion.  Under  normal  conditions  a  dozen 
names  might  similarly  have  been  brought  for- 
ward for  presentation  to  the  convention. 

Dtmona  ^"^  conditions  were  far  from 
far  being  normal.  Republican  offi- 
RBonntit  (.jaidom  had  set  out,  so  to  speak, 
to  fight  the  nun-official  Republican  party  for 
control  of  the  convention.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, there  had  to  be  an  early  agree- 
ment among  large  masses  of  voters  upon  a 
people's  candidate.  The  post-card  ballots 
everywhere  showed  a  surprising  demand  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  The  great  post-card  vote 
carried  on  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  had  up 
to  February  lo  shown  74,702  for  Roosevelt, 
8590  for  La  Follette,  and  only  851,^  for  Taft. 
The  Indianapolis  SUjt  showed  that  Indiana 
Republicans  were  3  to  1  in  favor  of  Roose- 


velt as  against  Taft,  In  spite  of  Beveridge's 
refusal  to  be  voted  for,  there  was  so  large  a 
list  for  him  as  to  show  that  he  would  easily 
have  distanced  Taft  in  Indiana.  While  the 
ballot  of  ihe  Minneapolis  Journal  did  not  give 
Roosevelt  so  overwhelming  a  lead,  he  was 
nevertheless  far  ahead  of  all  other  candidates, 
and  La  Follette  was  decidedly  ahead  of  Taft. 
Indications,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  discov- 
efed,  in  New  York  State  were  in  like  manner 
for  Roosevelt  as  against  Taft.  The  inquiries 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Prrss  showed  not 
only  that  Roosevelt's  strength  was  greater 
than  Taft's,  but  that  a  dangerously  large  per- 
centage of  Republicans  would  not  vote  for 
Taft  even  if  nominated. 

La  Faiiitte  Meanwhile,  Senator  La  Follette's 
on  tii4  aggressive  work  as  a  candidate 
"  came  to  a  sudden  ending  on  the 

2d  of  February,  by  reason  of  a  physical  and 
nervous  breakdown  due  to  long-protracted 
overwork.  While  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  Wisconsin  would  in  any  case  send  a 
La  Follette  delegation  to  Chicago,  and  that 
there  would  be  other  La  Follette  delegates, 
it  was  clear  enough  that  the  Progressives 
would  for  the  most  part  join  with  the  un- 
official Republican  masses  in  supporting 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

j^j  A  movement  in  Chicago  of  a 
■■Draftiitg"  purely  patriotic  sort  led  to  the 
,  «/  ff™«««  organization  of  a  National  Roose- 
t  \elt  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
"  ^[r.  Alexander  H.  Revell,  a  well-known  busi- 
r.ess  man.  Meanwhile,  several  Republican 
governors  had  declared  themselves  for  Roose- 
velt, and  they  finally  came  together  and 
united  in  a  letter  asking  him  to  accept  the 
call  if  the  party  should  so  decide.  The  letter 
was  signed  by  Governor  Carey  of  Wyoming, 
Governor  Stubbs  of  Kansas,  Governor  Os- 
born  of  Michigan,  Governor  Hadley  of  Mis- 
souri, Governor  Aldrich  of  Nebraska,  Gov- 
ernor Bass  of  New  Hampshire,  Governor 
Glasscock  of  West  Virginia,  and  Governor 
Vessey  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
made  it  plain  to  many  callers  and  correspond- 
ents that,  while  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  a  nomination,  he  would 
not  be  likely  to  refuse  a  nomination  if  the 
party  should  of  its  own  accord  call  upon  him 
to  accept.  The  situation  created  by  Mr. 
La  Follette's  illness  and  by  the  letter  of  these 
governors  seemed  to  make  it  imperative  upon 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  give  an  answer  that  would 
unmistakably  and  openly  present  his  atti- 
tude to  the  whole  country.     There  was  the 
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more  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that  his  posi-  livered.  The  Ohio  convention  is  a  non- 
tion  was  being  constantly  and  studiously  mis-  partisan  body,  alid  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  present- 
represented  for  the  sake  of  confusing  the  ing  his  views  before  it,  did  not  wisJi  to  be 
Republican  voters.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ac-  regardedasin  the  rflle  of  a  political  candidate, 
cepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Ohio  His  reply  to  the  governors,  as  prepared  to 
Constitutional  Convention  on  Wednesday,  be  made  public  after  his  return  to  New  York 
February  !i,andhedid  not  deem  it  best  that  from  Ohio,  was  brief  but  definite.  It  made 
his  answer  to  the  governors  should  be  made  plain  his  unwillingness  to  be  a  candidate  in 
public  until  after  that  address  had  been  de-  the  sense  of  seeking  the  office,  but  it  removed 


THE   SIX   GOVERNORS   ON   THIS   PACE,    AND   THE   THREE   ON   THE   FAQNG   PAGE.   HAD 
PROMINENTLY   IDENTIRED   THEMSELVES  WITH   THE   MOVEMENT  EOT    MR.   ROOSEVELTS 
NCMHINAT10N    AND   WERE   UNITED  IN  THE  FORMAL  REQUEST   TO   HIM   TO   GIVE   ASSUR- 
ANCE  THAT   HE   WOULD   ACCEPT   IF   CHOSEN    AT   CHICAGO 
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all  doubt  of  his  intention  to  accept  the  nomi-  Under  certain  circumstances  he  would  favor 
nation  if  conferred  upon  him  by  the  conven-  the  recall  of  judges,  but  not  under  all  con- 
tion.  The  result  of  the  letter  was  to  give  ditions.  But  even  where  he  would  not 
assurance  to  those  who  wished  to  make  him  recall  the  judge  himself,  he  tWnks  it  might  be 
their  candidate  that  he  would  not  render  their  possible  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  recall 
efforts  futile  at  the  last  moment  by  declining. 

Mr  Raottutif  ^^  present,  in  another  part  of 

"onartirof   this  number  of  the  Review,  an 

oimMruaii  excellent  article  on  the  Ohio  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  its  ablest  members.  Prof.  Henry  W.  Elson, 
who  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
American  history  and  politics.  The  conven- 
tion is  made  up  of  men  of  a  highly  progressive 
and  intelligent  quality.  It  is  facing  practical 
and  fundamental  issues  with  directness  and 
courage.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  of  Febru- 
ary 21  was  addressed  to  this  able  body  as 
upon  a  high  plane  of  reasoning.  Holding  the 
doctrine  that  constitutions  are  not  meant  to 
limit  or  thwart  the  power  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves,  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocated 
a  plan  by  which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  people 
could  put  their  own  construction  upon  the 
meaning  of  any  controverted  provision  in  the 
organic  law.  Among  the  principles  of  a  prac- 
tical sort  advocated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a 
prominent  place  is  given  to  the  short  ballot. 
This  means  fewer  elective  officers  and  a  more  oovernoh  glasswk-k  of  vihgima 

intelligent    selection   of    those   few.      "Direct  (Asa-eallH    Roosevelt  Governor  ) 

nominations  by  the  people,  including  therein  ^  j  j    .  ,         ^    ^      ^    . 

direct  pnmanes  to  elect  delega  es  to  the  i|,„a„te8  this  by  discn!»ine  several  Snfortu- 

national  nonunafne  convention,     were  ad-  ^    ..         '  ^    ^     .^ 

vocated  in  the  speech.     Another  practical  ,           t  „     .         i          .-            j    ,u 

^u     ,    f.        (IT  ■.  jc*  .     o  spects    worlcmen's    compensation    and    the 
point  was  the  election  of  United  states  Sena-  "^    ....          t  i  l 
f      t,    J-     .      •      Tu    ■  ■■■  •■          1     r  conditions  oi  labor, 
tors  by  direct  vote.    I  he  initiative  and  refer- 
endum were  strongly  indorsed,  with  a  dis-  ,.               -.  li    .l  . ».    i. 
cussion  oi  the  way  in  which  Ihese  devices  -w,.-- I' »;»«'™'»l'>«*atMr.  Roo»- 
oughtlobeused.    Mr.  Roo»ivelt  was  doubt-  -giSf-    velt  s  address  should  have  aroused 
ful  as  to  the  necessity  tor  the  recall  where  ,    .             «'«»'  dfcussion,  and  led  to  at- 
a-                I     .  J  r       L     .        -J  tacks  upon  him  as  one  who  would  subvert 
executive  officers  are  elected  for  short  penods.  ■.*..-          •       „  ..       ic    .       .l- 

'  our  institutions.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 

that  the  Progressives  are  proposing  would 
even  remotely  aSect  any  of  the  fundamental 
safeguards  of  a  constitutional  system  in- 
tended to  secure  the  jieople's  control  over 
their  own  government.  Not  a  word  of  Mr. 
Taft's  argument  against  recalling  judges 
could  not  be  used,  with  equal  effect,  in  an 
argument  against  the  prevailing  system  of 
nominating  and  electing  judges,  and  of  deal 
ing  with  the  question  of  their  reelection.  Why 
should  the  appointment  or  recall  of  judges 
by  vote  of  the  people  be  any  more  dangerous 
than  their  appointment — and  virtual  recall — 
by  a  political  executive  who  is  seeking  popu- 
lar favor  for  his  own  reflection?  For  exam- 
ple, a  famous  and  excellent  jurist.  Judge 
Hook  of  Kansas,  had  been  \-irtually  selected 
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by  Mr.  Taft  for  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
bench.  Day  after  day  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced, upon  unquestioned  authority,  that 
the  President  had  decided  to  send  Judge 
Hook's  name  in  to  the  Senate.  But  there 
came  to  Mr.  Taft  the  complaint  that  Judge 
Hook  had  failed  to  dissent  from  an  opinion 
sustaining  the  Oklahoma  law  that  permits 
railroads  to  provide  separate  Pullman  cars 
for  the  white  and  colored  races.  Judge 
Hook's  views  in  that  case  may  have  been 
crroneousj  but  his  general  record  as  a  judge 
has  been  of  the  very  highest.  Protests  from 
nc^ro  voters  were  made  to  Mr.  Taft  on 
account  of  this  decision.  It  was  announced 
ihat  Mr.  Taft  had  accordingly  decided  not 
to  appoint  Judge  Hook.  What  Mr.  Taft 
calls  the  "momentary  passions  of  a  people" 
are  not  more  likely  to  do  harm  to  a  splendid 
judge  like  Hook  of  Kansas  than  are  the  mo- 
mentary political  exigencies  of  a  Presidential 
■  candidate.  If  Judge  Hook's  "Jim  Crow" 
decision  is  wrong,  the  Supreme  Court  can 
readily  reverse  it.  But  Mr.  Taft  is  applying 
his  recall,  not  to  the  decision  but  to  the  judge  dition  which  would  find  no  parallel  except  in 
himself.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  plain  people  the  French  Revolution."  He  goes  on  to  say 
would  deal  with  such  a  situation  in  a  spirit  so  that  "such  extremists  are  not  progressives; 
timid  or  vacillating.  Doubtless  Judge  Hook  they  are  political  emotionalists  or  nsurotics." 
would  prefer  to  take  his  chances  with  the  He  seems  to  regard  any  discussion  of  the 
verdict  of  the  voters  of  Kansas.  position  of  the  judiciary  as  a  profane  meddling 

with  sacred  things.     He  refers  to  the  judges 

•■Taft  Firu   The  President  on  Lincoln's  Birth-  as  "the  high  priests  who  administer  jus- 
oa  Hit  ^   day  made  an   address  in   New  tice."    His   discussion   of    the    Democratic 

obbokiihi  York  which  had  been  much  party  is  rather  contemptuous  in  its  tone,  his 
heralded  in  advance  as  one  that  would  play  idea  being  that  the  voters  were  merely  giving 
an  important  part  in  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  for  the  Republicans  a  mild  and  playful  reprimand 
renomination.  The  foremost  of  the  New  in  1910,  in  order  that  the  Grand  Old  Party 
York  newspapers  advocating  his  cause  pub-  might  be  in  fine  condition  for  an  overwhelm- 
lished  the  speech  under  the  headline,  "Taft  ing  victory  in  igiz.  This  might  answer  very 
Fires  on  His  Opponents."  The  first  half  of  well  for  a  bit  of  Mr.  Taft's  famous  persiflage 
the  speech  was  an  attack  upon  the  Progros-  in  an  offhand  dinner  speech;  but  it  is  hardly 
sive  Republicans,  and  the  second  half  was  an  serious  enough  for  the  thoughtful  considera- 
attack  upon  the  Democrats  who  now  control  lion  of  a  country  that  is  in  dead  earnest  this 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Progres-  year.  For  all  the  party's  traditional  proclivi- 
sives  are  characterized  as  "seeking  to  pull  ties  in  the  direction  of  blundering,  the  Demo- 
down  those  things  which  have  been  regarded  cratic  management  at  Washington  has  been 
as  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  freedom  and  much  more  compact  and  efficient,  during  the 
representative  government,  and  to  recon-  past  year,  than  has  the  Republican.  As  for 
struct  our  whole  society  on  some  new  prin-  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party, 
ciple  not  definitely  formulated,  and  with  no  it  might  be  charitable  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
intelligent  ot  intelligible  forecast  of  the  exact  Taft  has  been  too  busy  fighting  it  to  under- 
constitutional  and  statutory  results  to  be  at-  stand  it.  It  seems  to  be  in  very  vigorous 
tained."  Mr.  Taft's  objection  to  direct  action  condition,  and  to  know  somewhat  definitely 
by  the  people  even  includes  "the  selection  what  it  is  trying  to  do. 
of  candidates."    He  characterizes  the  people 

themse!vesasbeing"necessarilyindiiiferently  j.^.^  For  many  weeks  the  Taft  cam- 
informed";  and,  referring  to  the  advocates  of  canrnaiB"  paign  management  was  in  the 
direct  popular  government,  he  declares  that  *'""'"•■'""  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles, 
"such  extremists  would  hurry  us  into  a  con-  Secretarj-  to  the  President, who  had  disclosed 
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remarkable  ability  as  a  practical  politician.  New  Jersey.  There  are  parts  of  the  country 
Early  in  February,  however,  it  was  decided  where  the  demand  for  Bryan  is  large  enough 
to  open  a  campaign  headquarters  outside  of  to  show  him  as  remaining  the  popular  idol  of 
the  White  House,  and  Congressman  William  the  Democratic  masses;  and  there  can  be  no 
B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  was  put  in  charge,  doubt  of  the  strong  position  Governor  Har- 
Mr.  McKinley  was  already  chairman  of  the  mon  of  Ohio  holds  in  the  confidence  of  well- 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com-  informed  Democrats.  Speaker  Clark  and 
mittee,  which  place  he  still  retained.  Theob-  Mr.  Underwood  grow  more  prominent,  rather 
jectoftheCongressionaicommitteeistorender  than  less,  as  possible  nominees  of  the  Bald- 
assistance  in  the  election  of  a  Republican  more  convention.  But  Governor  Wilson  has 
Congress.  It  is  an  unusual  thing  that  the  somehow  caught  the  fancy  of  the  young  men 
head  of  a  general  committee,  belonging  to  the  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  of  political 
whole  party,  should  at  the  same  time  take  idealists  in  all  parties.  He  is  fortunate,  more- 
upon  himself  the  private  campaign  of  one  over,  in  the  capable  and  leading  men  who  are 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  as  against  the  openly  supporting  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
other  candidates.  But  this  is  an  abnor-  country.  Governor  Wilson  has  a  campaign 
mal  political  year,  and  unusual  things  are  manager  of  great  enthusiasm  in  Mr.  William 
to  be  expected.  F,  McCombs,  who  is  a  Princeton  graduate 
and  a  young  lawyer  of  New  York  City.  The 
wiiioi  aaa  '^  res|)ects  the  Democratic  out-  money  used  in  the  Wilson  campaign  is  said 
DtmoeratiB  look  for  candidates,  it  would  be  by  Mr.  McCombs  to  have  been  contributed  _ 
favoriu.  jjjp  jQ  deny  that  the  most  wide-  mostly  in  small  sums  from  people  widely 
spread  and  spontaneous  Democratic  senti-  scattered.  The  sort  of  opposition  encoun- 
ment  is  for  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  tered  bv  Go\-ernor  Wilson  was  of  course  to 


CONGRESSMAN    W.    fl.    MiKINLEY.    MANAGER   OF  THE  SO-CAIXED    "NATIONAL  TAFT 

BUREAU"   AT   WASHINGTON 

lUpon  aMuminit  chaiRe.  on  Pebiuary  14.  Mr.  McKinley  issued  a  statement.     In  this  he  tieclarcd:  "Proidenl  Ta/1  h" 

proven  hinisdf  the  real  prosr«sive  lea.l«  nf  Ihe  party.     He  hiLs  written  an  unparalleled  record  of  achievement  and  pr»clical 

rrforms.     ThebusincMmen.  aniiomfotthe  continuance  of  prosperity,  placing  their  confidence  and  reliance  in  Praidenl 

Taft.  are  upholdinB  his  hands.     He  is  the  on^y  man  vho  can  carry  New  Vcrk  and  the  doubtful  Statei.    That  he  ■H'l  f 

reelected  we  have  not  the  ilightst  doubt") 
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have  been  expected  and  might  well  be  re- 
f^arded  as  a  tribute  to  Ws  growing  strength; 

Attaciit  ^"  *-^^  series  of  attacks  upon  Wil- 
CM         son,  the  one  that  attracted  most 

Wilton  newspaper  notice'  was  due  to  the 
changed  attitude  toward  him  of  two  promi- 
nent journalists.  Mr.  George  Harvey,  editor 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  had  for  several  years  been 
advocating  the  qualifications  of  Wood  row 
Wilson  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  More  recently,  Mr,  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier -Journal,  had  also  become  an  eloquent 
supporter  of  the  New  Jersey  governor.  But 
Harper's  Weekly  had  suddenly  ceased  to  men- 
tion Governor  Wilson;  and  Mr.  Watterson 
became  involved  in  the  attempt  to  make  It 
appear  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  failed  in  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harvey. 
In  due  time  it  was  plain  to  everybody  that 
the  intentions  of  each  of  these  three  gen- 
tlemen were  quite  unassailable.  There  had 
been  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
I 


'^"(,n  P'inaiiie  will  hold  long  hearings  on  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
jj],  and  its  fute  is  uncertain.  Twenty-  Commerce  and  Labor.  We  shall  give  this 
.^.publicuns  voted  for  it  in  the  House,  subject  further  attention  as  it  conies  before 

.^-r,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  the  House.    In  general  the  couree  of  legisla-  ■ 
X^si'vL'  Republican  Senators  may  sup-  tion  has  been  slow,  and  work  upon  the  ap- 
'it     in  which  case  it  would  go  to  the  propriation  bills  has  occupied  the  attention 

lent.     Although  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  of  various  commiLtees.    The  administration 

lU'ltlt'  Gary,  president  of    the  United  has  been  much  stirred  up  by  the  proposal  of 
.SU'el    Corporation,    had    expressed  the  Democrats  to  omit  the  usual  appropria- 

1  -Ives  as  not  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  rion  for  two  new  battleships,  and  by  a  further 
'^riff  on  steel  products,  Mr,  Schwab,  of  proposal  lo  reduce  the  size  of  the  army. 
Kethlehem  Steel  Works,  declared  before  - 

t'nance  Committee  that  if  the  Under-    ,      ,^^        In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
H  bill  should  become  a  law  his  great  in-       ^'j;™'     >yorid's  great  centers  of  the  tex- 
w'luld  have  to  be  abandoned.    The  "  '       tile  industry,  a  strike  has  been  on 

"v-aokI  bill  revising  the  chemical  sehe-  sincei\iriy  in  January- amongtbe  is.ooooper- 
'^^--  in  i[i  turn  have  passed  the  House  alives  (diii-tlv  people  of  foreign  birth)  in  the 
^'■■/V..--.-e  A  Wo*il  bill  and  a  Cotton  w<«ilen  ami  cotti>n  mills.  The  weekly  wages 
'""'.T-V-T  tb>se  that  ilr.  Tatt  vet.«.il   of  idl  the  enipKiv<'..'s  of  these  mills,  including 

"^^.■^_^^.  -  cr-.crsf  from  the  W.iysauil   lorenun,  oversixTs.  and  otfice  force,  averaged 

-I  p  __;-.^_  The  quisiion  of  a  only  So,  li  was  when  the  ci^mpanies  under- 
^^     ._"  ,.'     -L-;-.o-::=r^';v'n    wa~    ti:,i!'y   ti>v>k  to  nihuv  w.ui-s  aircuty  Mow  a  living 

■_^;-'_  '..1  ^  ._^  ■-V  r^icrrir.i  the  m.;n<-r  st-in.Uni  to  a  ^!;"■.  U-wtT!v>int,  inconsequence 
:"_;  Z^.r  J\:  ,~r--"tr  •.-  Bj.".^:-.-,C  J"vl  v>l  the  vv,.t,',:v,i:-,:  ,.•'  a  St.ite  law  forbidding 
^'^  J"^,.^^  --t  ;~__~.j^.-.r..-'  1-:  Ki-.'rv-  lht-t".-^:'vvv.".-i  ,■!  iv,-.--ti-  a ::d  children  more 
.  ".."_  ;~  ,       M"    H;~->.  -■;    iV\i^  «-«-  thav-  -  .;>  :.  i.:  >„•.;:-.  i  «<\v,  thjt  the  ot>era- 
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spirits  of  any  construction  corps,  however 
resourceful.  To  Mr.  Flagler's  engineers  has 
come  the  reward  of  success  in  the  face  of  what 
at  first  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Steel 
and  concrete  have  proved  their  loyal  and 
efficient  allies  in  the  contest  with  the  ele- 
ments. Even  the  marl-beds  of  the  coral 
reefs  along  the  Florida  coast  were  made  to 
yield  a  tribute  of  thousands  of  tons  of  cement, 
which  went  into  the  structure  raised  far 
above  tide  level  to  support  the  rails.  While 
construction  was  in  progress  villages  were 
built  on  islands  to  accommodate  the  workmen. 

^         Viaducts,  carried   on   arches  of 
emartiB     masonry  varying  in  width  from 

UxHtrtalilet    fjfjgg^   jq  fjfjy  j^gj  ^^^J  JjyJH  (q 

endure  for  ages,  constitute  more  than  nine 
miles  of  this  extension.  One  of  these  via- 
ducts is  six  and  eight-tenths  miles  long. 
There  are  nearly  twenty-five  miles  of  earth 
and  rock  embankments,  while  pile  trestles 
make  up  almost  six  miles  of  the  structure. 
Altogether  the  Key  West  extension  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  from  Home- 
stead, a  point  twenty-eight  miles  south  of 
Miami,  is  156  miles  in  length,  and  its  approx- 
imate cost  was  $18,000,000.  Those  portions 
of  the  line  that  are  not  built  over  open  water 
cross  the  numerous  small  keys,  or  islands, 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  Florida  coast 
line.  Havana  is  brought  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  New  York;  Key  West  becomes  a 
railroad  terminus  nearer  to  Panama  than  any 
other  American  port,  and  great  possibilities 
for  traffic  are  opened  up. 
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With  the  formal  abdication,  last 
iw*"*      month,  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 

which  has  ruled  China  for  three 
centuries,  an  end  came  to  an  empire  nearly 
jooo  years  old.  No  other  nation  in  history 
has  maintained  one  form  of  goverament  of 
any  kind  for  such  a  period  of  time.  The 
renunciation  of  the  Manchus  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  impressive 
occurrences  of  human  history.  The  imperial 
order  was  in  possession  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  for 
a  week  or  more  before  it  was  made  public,  on 
February  uth,  the  Premier  being  instructed 
not  to  give  the  documents  out  until  sufficient 
military  force  had  been  collected  at  the  capi- 
tal to  protect  the  royal  family.  The  "order" 
consisted  of  three  edicts.  The  word  "abdi- 
cation" was  carefully  omitted.  It  was  sim- 
ply set  forth  that  the  Imperial  family  has 
decided  lo  discontinue  exercising  govern- 
mental power,  and  that  it  will  confine  its  fu- 
ture efforts  entirely  to  spiritual  matters.  The 
full  text  of  the  first  edict,  which  embodied  the 
actual  abdication,  is  interesting  enough  to 
reproduce  in  full.     It  follows: 

Wp,  ihe  Emperor  of  China,  have  lEspcctfutly 
received  lo-day  the  following  edict  from  ine  hands 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Dowager-Empreiia: 

In  consequence  of  the  uprisinKof  the  Republican 
army,  lo  which  ihe  people  of  the  Provinces  of 
China  have  responded,  the  Empire  is  seething;  like 
a  boiling  caldron,  and  the  people  are  plunged  in 

Vuan  Shih-kai  was  therefore  commanded  to  dis- 
patch commissioners  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
Republicans  with  a  view  to  the  calling  of  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  decide  on  the  future  form  of 
government.  Months  have  elapsed,  and  no  settle- 
ment is  now  evident. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  iti  favor  of  a 
trpublic.  From  the  preference  of  the  people's 
hearts  thewill  of  Heaven isdiscernible.  Howcould 
we  oppose  the  desires  of  millions  for  the  glory  of  one 
family? 

Thcrefoi*,  the  Dowager-Empress  and  the  Em- 
peror hereby  vest  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese 
tmpire  in  the  people. 

Let  Yuan  Shih-lcai  organise  to  the  full  the  powers 
of  the  Provbional  Republican  CKivemment  and  con- 
fer with  the  Republicans  as  to  the  methods  of 
union,  assuring  peace  in  the  Empire  and  forming  a 
great  Republic  with  the  union  of  Manchus,  Chi- 
nese. Mongols.  Mohammedans,  and  Tibetans. 

We,  the  Em  press- Do  wager  and  the  Emperor,  will 
Ihu*  be  enabled  to  live  in  retirement,  free  from 
responsibilities  and  cares,  and  enjoying  without 
interruption  the  nation's  courteous  treatment. 

The  second  edict  accepted  the  conditions 
arranged  between  the  then  Premier  Yuan 
Shih-kai  and  the  Republican  leaders.  The 
third  directed  the  viceroys  and  governors  all 
over  the  empire  lo  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions  until  they  are  relieved  by  the  new 
regime.    Thus  has  come  to  an  end  the  rule  of 


the  little  Pu-yi  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  the 
fourth  of  his  reign,  and  the  two  hundretl  and 
sixty-eighth  of  his  dynasty.  In  this  Review 
last  month  we  printed  an  extended  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  China  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  Yuan  Shih-kai  thereto. 

Enttr  t*.  ^  S'^at  deal  must  yet  be  done  be- 
cuifi—  fore  a  permanent,  modem  form  of 
**""*'"  government  can  be  completely 
worked  out  in  China.  But  there  would 
seem  to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  what  can 
be  done  by  men  dominated  by  such  genuine 
patriotism  as  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
revolution.  Soon  after  the  abdication  of  the 
Manchus,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  resigned  his 
office,  and  Vuan  Shih-kai  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  government  by  the  National 
As,sembly  at  Nanking.  It  was  re]»rted  that 
Tang  Sha()-yi  would  be  Premier,  and  that 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  General  Li  Yuan  Heng, 
Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  and  other  prominent 
radicals  and  moderates  would  make  up  the 
cabinet.  Such  a  government  will  be  cap- 
able of  carrying  on  the  administration  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Chinese  people 
until  a  fully  representative  national  conven- 
tion can  be  gathered  together  and  a  perma- 
nent government  inaugurated.  A  pro\'isional 
ministry  under  leaders  such  as  these  would 
be  adequate  to  preserve  China's  dignity  and 
political  integrity    before  the  world.     Ever 
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ently  followed  by  Mr.  Root,  and  this  note  of 
Secretary  Knox  is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  it, 

ji^  p  This  country  maintains  the  most 
D/(*r*  cordial  relations  with  the  Orient 
'^'*'  and,  indeed,  with  all  nations 
whose  territories  border  on  the  Pacific.  Each 
monlhj  with  the  progress  made  toward  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United 
States  becomes  more  of  a  world  power,  par- 
ticularly more  of  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of 
problems  confronting  those  nations  that  front 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  conjunction 
with  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Japan  we 
have  already  practically  settled  the  long- 
vexed  problem  of  the  fur  seal  fisheries. 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  on  page  315  of  this 
issue,  makes  this  situation  clear.  Despite 
the  temporary  pique  caused  once  in  a  while 
by  the  political  amenities  of  a  Canadian 
general  election  campaign,  our  relations  with 
the  Dominion  are  Increasingly  cordial.  A 
gratifying  Illustration  of  the  feelings  of  our 
Canadian  friends  toward  us  was  furnished  by 
the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  this 
country,  late  in  January.  The  Duke,  who  is 
the  uncle  of  King  George  and  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  combines  in  his  own  person- 
ality many  of  the  attractive  and  estimable 
qualities  of  British  manhood.  Accompanied 
by  the  Duchess  and  their  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Patricia,  he  visited  in  New  York,  and  later 
was  received  by  President  Taft  in  Washington. 
Three  years  from  now  the  completion  of  the 
Canal  will  be  celebrated  by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 
This  could  very  appropriately  be  made  the 
occasion  of  some  International  gathering  or 
ceremonial  which  should  mark,  not  only  the 
completion  of  a  century  of  unbroken  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
but  the  assembling  of  another  peace  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  and  a  new  era  in  inter- 
national amity.  Dr.  Butler's  article,  on  an- 
other page  this  month,  elaborates  this  Idea. 

Our  FriuximiB  ^'^'^  *"  Latin  America  we  are  on 
witu       increasingly  friendly  terms.  The 

Latin  Amtrioa  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  see  a  new  Colombia  economically  and 
politically  regenerated.  The  noteworthy 
achievements  of  the  new  President,  Senor 
Carlos  Restrepo,  are  set  forth  on  another 
page  this  month.  Our  own  island  of  Porto 
Rico  is  pro^>ering:  a  new  President,  Senor 
Eladio  Victoria,  now  administers  the  affairs 
of  Santo  Domingo,  and,  despite  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  Honduras 
and  some  small  anti-American  demonstra- 


tions during  the  past  few  weeks  in  Honduran 
cities,  we  are  apparently  on  good  terms  with 
Central  America  generally.  On  February  21 
Secretary  Knox,  at  the  request  of  President 
Taft,  started  on  a  tour  of  all  the  Latin 
American  Republics  surrounding  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
When  the  great  canal  at  Panama  is  com- 
pleted, these  Caribbean  countries  will  come 
into  vastly  increased  trade  with  the  United 
States.  The  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions within  their  borders  will  then  be  of 
much  more  impwrtance  to  us  than  now,  con- 
sidering our  own  interests  and  responsibilities 
in  that  region.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Root, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  made  his  trip  around 
South  America.  The  effect  of  this  trip  in 
bettering  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  South  American  countries  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  highly  beneficial.  The 
State  Department  hopes  that  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Knox  to  the  Caribbean  countries,  which 
have  never  before  been  visited  by  an  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  will  be  of  correspond- 
ing benefit.  With  our  more  immediate 
Latin  American  neighbors,  Mexico  and  Cuba, 
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we  have  more  delicately  adjusted  relations,  civil  service  law.    Gomez  refused.    The  vet- 
Duringrecentweeksthedisinterested, friendly  erans  then  secured  the  introduction  in  the 

attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  and  congress  of  a  bill  to  suspend  the  civil  service 

the  American  people  have  been  demonstrated  law   for   eighteen   months.     This   measure 

toward  both  of  these  countries.  passed  the  house,  was  amended  by  the  senate 

so  as  to  include  thp  judiciary  as  well  as  the 

A    third    intervention    by    this  other  branches  of  the  service,  was  passed 

"to'cuio""  government  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  by  that  body  and  in  its  amended  form  ac- 

seemed  imminent  late  in  January  cepted  by  the  house.    Then  General  Gomez 

when  the  tension  caused  by  the  demands  of  yielded  and  signed  the  bill.    This  was  early 

the  National  Council  of  Veterans  drew  forth  in  December. 

Secretary  Knox's  warning  note.     It  is  now 

just  one  month  more  than  three  years  since  At  that  time  the  Cuban  situation 

the  American  provisional  government  with-        bmwt*?     *'^^  ^^^  subject  of  serious  consid- 
drew  from  Cuba  and  left  the  administration  eration  by  both  the  State  and  War 

of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  General  Jose  departments  at  Washington.  As  soon  as 
Miguel  Gomez,  who  had  been  elected  presi-  the  law  suspending  the  civil  service  had  been 
dent  without  serious  opposition.  He  took  signed,  President  Gomez  appointed  a  com- 
theoathof  office  on  January  28,  igoQ.  Since  mission  to  hear  the  claims  of  the  veterans 
then,  making  proper  and  fair  allowance  for  and  to  consider  their  protests  against  men  in 
the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  repubhc,  office.  This  commission,  known  in  Havana 
our  West  Indian  ward  has  done  very  well  and  as  the  "Decapitating  Committee,"  began  its 
was  appvently  making  a  success  of  her  sec-  work  by  considering  the  "fitness"  of  the 
ond  experittient  in  self-government.  Last  Havana  police  force.  Then  the  Cuban  su- 
fall,  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  wars  were  preme  court  declafed  unconstitutional  the 
organized  and  trouble  began.  The  associa-  act  suspending  the  civil  service  law,  and  the 
tion  of  veterans  started  out  with  the  demand  President  dissolved  the  Decapitation  Corn- 
that  all  public  offices  should  be  filled  by  men  mittee,  declined  to  oust  any  of  the  officials 
who  had  fought  for  the  independence  of  the  obnoxious  to  the  Veterans'  Association,  and 
republic,  and  that  there  should  be  no  places  finally  issued  a  decree  suppressing  the  asso- 
for  those  Cubans  who  had  either  fought  ciation.  Rioting  and  disorder  ensued.  Then 
against  independence  or  else  had  sympa-  followed  Secretary  Knox's  note,  which  was 
thized  with  Spain.  Later,  other  and  still  sent  on  January  16,  and  the  substance  of 
more  radical  demands  were  made.  For  a  which  was  contained  in  this  paragraph: 
while  President  Gomez  temporized  with  the 

veterans.    The  civil  service  law  enacted  by      The  President  of  ihe  United  States  looks  to  the 
the  provisional  government  of   the   second    President  and  GoviTjiment  of  Cuba  to  prevent  a 
i  intervention  covered  the  cases  of  tiiose  in   threatened  situation    which    would   compel   the 

a:  L   .  .!_■.■.■  J,      r'  Government  of  the  United  States,  much  against 

1  office,  whatever  their  patnotic  record.    Gen-  [^^  desires  to  consider  what   measures  it  must 

era!  Gomez  used  this  as  a  reply  to  the  vet-   take  in  pursuance  of  the  obligations  of  its  re- 
erans.     They  at  once  took  up  the  gage  of  lations  to  Culta. 
battle  and  demanded  the  suspension  of  the 

The  warning  from  our  State  Department 
has  evidently  been  heeded,  for  all  the  warring 
factions  now  appear  to  be  in  harmony.  The 
excitement  and  usual  amenities  of  an  election 
campaign,  however,  still  remain.  Some  time 
in  the  month  of  October  the  Cubans  will 
elect  a  president  to  succeed  General  Gomez. 
The  Liberal  party,  now  in  power,  has  infor- 
mally chosen  Dr.  M.  Zayas  for  president,  this 
choice  only  lacking  the  confirmation  of  the 
national  convention.  It  is  reported  that 
General  Mario  Menocal,  who  b  a  very 
wealthy  sugar  plantation  owner  and  highly 
regarded  by  all  parties,  may  be  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate.  The  desire  of  the  United 
^.^, ,,.  States  Government  for  additional  land  to 
enlarge  the  Guantanamo  naval  station  has 
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been  met  by  satisfactory — ^if  somewhat  de- 
layed— action  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Con- 
gress in  a  treaty  delivered  last  month  to 
^linister  Beaupr^  for  consideration  by  our 
State  Department. 

When  Mexico  exchanged  Diaz 
^i^^  for  Madero  she  did  not,  appar- 
ently, at  once  replace  the  political 
and  commercial  methods  of  "Diazism"  by 
those  lofty  and  progressive  ideas  and  princi- 
ples for  which  the  new  President  waged  the 
war  of  revolution  and  for  which  he  has  been 
endeavoring  to  stand  since  his  election. 
These  ideas  and  principles  have  indeed  begun 
to  take  root  in  the  popular  mind.  The  diflS- 
culty  comes  when  a  new  government  en- 
deavors to  translate  the  ideas  and  princi- 
ples into  action  and  legislation  in  the  face  of 
the  Latin- American  appetite  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  the  imf ortunate  tendency  of  defeated 
Mexican  politicians  to  resort  to  bullets 
when  ballots  have  not  been  cast  accord- 
ing to  their  liking.  For  some  time  Presi- 
dent Madero  will  have  to  reckon  with  the 
af ter-eflPects  of  the  revolution  which  he  him- 
self began.  It  takes  more  than  a  few  months 
to  rectify  the  political  and  economic  mis- 
takes of  two  generations.  General  Reyes, 
con\icted  of  treasonable  attempts  against 
the  new  regime,  the  brigand  Zapata,  leading 
his  guerrilla  bands  to  disorder  and  pillage  in 
the  moimtains  of  the  south,  and  the  various 
petty  revolutionary  juntas  of  Juarez  and 
other  cities  along  the  Texas  border,  are  prob- 
ably merely  indications  that  the  revolution  is 
not  yet  complete,  that  anarchy  has  not  yet 
been  quite  eradicated  in  Mexico. 

Events  seem  to  be  forcing  Madero 
^'a"(SfcttSc«'^  into  a  policy  of  repression  which 

apparently  justify  the  charge 
that  his  methods  are  no  different  from  those 
of  Diaz.  But  Diaz  kept  up  these  methods  for 
forty  years.  The  world  will  not  refuse  to  give 
Madero  time  to  develop  his  conceptions  of 
the  proper  form  of  government  for  Mexico. 
The  warning  note  sent  to  Sefior  Madero  last 
month  through  the  American  embassy  at 
Mexico  City  that  his  government  will  be 
held  responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury  to 
American  life  or  property  along  the  border, 
cannot  be  construed  as  an  evidence  of  any 
lack  of  faith  in  the  new  government.  It  is 
likely  to  react  in  favor  of  the  existing  admin- 
istration. Madero  has  inherited  more  than 
one  extremely  difficult  problem  from  the 
autocratic  regime  of  Diaz.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  American  Government  and  people 


to  help,  not  hinder,  him  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  stu- 
^"^vlSry"^  dents  of  world  politics  that  there 

is  only  one  international  situation 
which  threatens  the  peace  of  civilized  man- 
kind. That  is  the  rivalry  between  England 
and  Germany.  There  is  no  other  rivalry,  dis- 
pute, or  misunderstanding  between  nations 
that  could  not  be  settled  quickly  and  peace- 
ably (we  are  now  of  course  speaking  of  the 
great  powers)  if  this  Anglo-German  problem 
did  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  prevent  or 
retard  such  a  settlement.  British  and  Ger- 
man policies  on  four  continents  are  deter- 
mined or  conditioned  by  the  mutual  enmity 
and  fear  of  these  two  powers.  Because  Brit- 
ish policies  and  interests  clash  with  German 
policies  and  interests,  Europe  is  divided  into 
two  great  groupings  of  nations,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  half  decade  have  almost  evenly 
balanced  the  military  strength  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  it  has  been  the  fear  of  disturbing 
this  balance  that  has  prevented  the  settle- 
ment of  more  than  one  grave  political  eco- 
nomic and  social  question.  Further,  most  of 
the  strained  situations  or  actual  breaks  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe  during  recent 
years  can  be  traced  to  the  selfish  and  cynical 
efforts  of  one  of  these  powers  to  counter- 
balance some  real  or  apparent  advantage 
gained  by  the  other. 

There  would  be  no  adequate  rea- 

cSSiw  ^^  ^^^  ^^  existence  of  a  Triple 
Alliance  or  a  Triple  Entente  if 
Britain  were  not  suspicious  of  the  Kaiser's 
WeltpolUik  and  Germany  did  not  distrust 
Britain's  influence  and  activities  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America.  The  traditional 
quarrek  between  France  and  Germany,  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  and  Italy  and  Austria,  could 
have  been  setUed  a  generation  ago  had  it  not 
been  for  this  Anglo-German  game  of  thrust 
and  parry  which  to-day  has  come  to  involve 
almost  the  entire  world.  Britain's  distrust 
of  Germany  and  Germany's  distrust  of  Brit- 
ain are  the  deciding  factors  in  the  Franco- 
German  dispute  over  Morocco.  They  permit 
the  descent  of  Italy  upon  Turkey's  posses- 
sions in  Africa  and  [then  prevent  concerted 
European  action  in  furthering  peace  between 
these  belligerents.  If  these  two  great  govern- 
ments, the  British  and  the  German,  could 
have  agreed,  the  vexed  Balkan  problems  and 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire  might  have  been  peacefully  ad- 
justed long  ago.    Persia  is  losing  her  inde- 
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pendence  as  a  nation  and  China  gradually   financial  institutions  crippled,  neither  do  we  desire 
being  shorn  of  her  northern  dependencies  be-  ^^  j^^«  ^"''  «^"  financial  institutions  crippled. 

'^Ti-.j  ^/rjT>       •  1  out  as  sure  as  war  takes  place  it  will  mean  disaster 

cause  Bntam  dare  not  offend  Russia,  so  long  ^^  ^nd  the  collapse  of  the  financial  system  of  the 

as  she  faces  a  Germany,  alert,  powerful,  and  whole  world, 
distrustful,  if  not  actively  hostile.    On  the 

other  hand,  the  Kaiser  sends  his  most  astute       At  the  very  moment  Sir  Edward  Holden 

and  daring  diplomats  to  challenge  and,  if  was  uttering  these  words,  the  *^ stichwahien,'' 

possible,  subvert  John  Bull's  influence  in  all  or  secondary  elections,  were  taking  place  for 

the  world's  centers  of  politics  and  trade,  the  German  Reichstag.     These  resulted  in 

And  all  the  while  both  nations  feverishly  greatly  increased  strength  of  the  Socialist 

push  on  the  work  of  their  arsenals  and  ship-  representation  in  the  German  national  f>ar- 

yards,  building  dreadnought  against  dread-  liament.    "The  peace  of  Europe  is  now  as- 

nought,  ever  increasing  the  burden  of  taxa-  sured,"  was  the  comment  of  the  veteran  So- 

tion  already  heavy  on  the  backs  of  their  cialist  leader,  August  Bebel,  when  the  figures 

impatient  peoples.  of  the  final  ballotings  were  read  to  him.    The 

German     Social-Democrats     are     patriotic 

u/4.-*     .•    L.  Students  of  world  politics  have  enough,  and  could  undoubtedly  be  counted  on 

What  an  Anglo-  i.ii  t  re  .  e   %    e  -r^         %       r     f  r    t 

German  Pact  long  realized  that  the  efforts  to  m  a  war  of  defense.  But  the  feehngs  of  class. 
Might  oo  |),.jjjg  about  universal  peace  that  solidarity  and  world  brotherhood  have  become 
have  been  engaging  the  earnest  attention  and  so  strong  during  recent  years  that  it  may  be 
thought  of  so  many  high-minded  statesmen  safely  said  that  the  growth  of  such  programs 
and  publicists  as  well  as  philanthropists  of  social  betterment  as  the  Socialists — par- 
could  most  profitably  be  directed  toward  ticularly  the  German  Socialists — offer  would 
bringing  about  a  complete  understanding  be-  inevitably  make  for  imiversal  peace.  On  an- 
tween  England  and  Germany.  That  is  to  other  page  this  month  we  present  a  summary 
say,  more  properly,  between  English  and  of  the  growth  of  political  Socialism  during 
German  governmental  and  political  policies  recent  years  all  over  the  woHd. 
and  sensibilities.    There  has  never  been  any 

real  quarrel  between  the  English  and  German  a-Q^or  §  ^  significant  speech  by  Mr. 
peoples.  For  years  responsible  statesmen  and  David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor 
and  writers  in  both  countries  have  been  con-  ^'^'"«'"«'»^*  ^f  ^jjg  British  Exchequer,  on 
tributing  largely  by  voice  and  pen  to  the  February  3,  and  the  much-heralded  visit  to 
furtherance  of  an  Anglo-German  under-  Berlin  of  the  British  Secretary  of  War  the 
standing  and  friendship.  Quite  recently  two  following  week  are  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
powerful  reenforcements  have  come  to  the  the  British  Government  has  at  last  been 
camp  of  the  workers  for  world  peace,  which,  brought  to  the  point  of  making  some  official 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  means  first  expression  of  its  desire  to  live  on  better  terms 
of  all  a  cordial  understanding  between  Eng-  with  the  empire  of  the  Kaiser.  The  Chan- 
land  and  Germany.  These  are  the  financiers  cellor,  speaking  before  the  London  Liberal 
and  the  Socialists.  Club,  frankly  declared  that  "  the  moment  is 

most  auspicious  for  a  discussion  of  the  reduc- 

Hoiv  Finance  ^^  ^  noteworthy  address  on  Jan-  tion    of   armaments."    This   reference  was 

and  sociaNata  uary  26,  Sir  Edward  A.  Holden,  understood  by  his  audience,  and  by  the  Ger- 

''*'"        M.P.,   one  of  the  best-known  man  press  as  well,  to  be  an  effort  looking 

British  authorities  on  finance,  President  of  toward  a  reconciliation  with  the  Fatherland. 

the  London  and   Midland  Bank,  speaking  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  imdoubtedly  in  many 

to  a  gathering  of  bankers,  said:  ways  the  strongest  member  of  Uie  present 

ministry  in  Great  Britain.     Ever  since  he 

Germany's    financiers   and    business    men   are  triumphantly    carried    through    his    revolu- 

equal  to  any  m  the  world.    They  are  assistmg  m  ..        /;     1.1^.^4.    ♦u-^^    ,.««•«    ««^    ««^    *k..^ 

the  development  of  other  countries  in  a  most  won-  fionaiy   budget   three   years   ago    and    thus 

dcrful  way.     Outside  her  own  country  Germany  brought   an  end   tO   the  veto  power  of  the 

has  little  territory  which  she  can  call  her  own.  House  of  Lords,  he  has  been  the  dominant 

Other  countries  are  acquiring  additional  interests  figure  m  the  cabinet.     His  other  social  re- 

abroad,  but  if  Germany  makej?  any  move  m  the  f"_^    ^^„^„^«„    „,k,vu    r^^^   •>^^    K^f^-^*    fk^ 

same  direction  she  is  immediately  surrounded  by  ^^rm    measures   which   are   now   before    the 

difficulties.     Such   a   condition   must   ultimately  country  have  shown  him  to  be  endowed  with 

lead  to  the  breaking  of  her  bonds.    I  think  nothing  many  of  the  quab'ties  of  leadership  which 

could  happen  that  would  l>e  more  for  the  benefit  Premier  Asquith  apparently  lacks.     Indeed, 

of  finance  throuv'hout  the  whole  world  than  that    .,       ^1  i,        .    "^^i 1..    i^^i.^j    ,.,.^«    ;„ 

n.o,f  consklc-ration  were  shown  her.     We  <i<.  not   t^e  Chancellor  IS  already  looked  U(>on  in 
desirx-  war.    We  do  not  desire  to  ste  ( .emiany's  many  quarters  in  England — and  on  the  Con- 
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inent^-as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Asquith. 
rherefore,  alt  his  public  utterances,  particu- 
ariy  on  international  matters,  are  regarded  as 
laving  great  weight.  Last  summer  it  was 
lis  speech  on  the  stand  England  would  take 
n  upholding  France's  Moroccan  policies 
hat  secured  such  a  favorable  result  for  the 
epublic  and  gave  such  offense  to  the  Kaiser. 

HMani  Whenever  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
I'  speaks  the  world  gives  attention. 

anmang  ^hen,  therefore,  his  remarks  on 
.he  proper  moment  for  a  reduction  of  arraa- 
nents  were  so  closely  followed  by  the  visit  to 
he  German  capital  of  Viscount  Haldane, 
England's  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the 
>ress  of  the  world  began  to  herald  some  im- 
wrtant  developments  in  the  prospects  for 
nternational  cordiality.  The  London  Foreign 
Office  formally  announced  that  Lord  Hal- 
lane,  who  is  president  of  the  Royal  C()m- 
nission  on  University  Education,  had  gone 
o  Berlin  to  investigate  scientific  education 


le  Ksiser.  Chancellor  v 


I.  und  U  believed  ti 


KntiFTI  Wilpole  wi 
d  King  George's 


EV  (ON  BIGHtV^AND  UR.  AUCVSTIt 
P  SECRETARY  FOIt'lBZLAWD.  LEAV- 
E   HOUSES    OF  PABUAUENT 


:A  by  Gmrae  II-   Thia  gift  to 


appoint  Sir  Edward    Gn 


in  the  German  universities.  Lord  Haldane 
is  the  scholar  of  the  cabinet,  a  man  of  high 
scientific  and  philosophical  attainments,  and 
this  might  well  be  so.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  in  Decemlier  last  the  British  Govern- 
ment inquired  of  the  Government  at  Berlin 
whether  Germany  was  willing  to  arrange  for 
a  "world-wide  entente,"  We  are  informed 
by  the  usually  well-informed  Berlin  corre- 
s[X)ndent  of  the  London  Daily  News  that  Ger- 
many welcomed  the  proposal.  It  is  believed 
that  negotiations  have  continued  since  that 
time,  and  the  visit  of  Secretary  Haldane  to 
:  Berlin  is  expected  to  mark  a  crucial  [X)int 
in  the  discussion.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  made  his 
important  sjieech  setting  forth  the  attitude 

■  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Morocco  question, 
;  which  we  discussed  in  these  pages   at   the 

■  time,    the    German    press,    which    is    gen- 
'  erally.  "ofKcially  stimulated,"  repeatedly  de- 
manded that   Britain  give  Germany  some 
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well  known  to  many  of  the  leading  people  of 
Germany,  he  will  doubtless  have  general 
conversations  on  the  political  situation  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries/' 


I.^EIJVND  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  SENTIMENTS  ON 

HOME  RULE 

(The  shaded  portion — the  County  Antrim  in  North  East 
Ulster—is  the  only  section  of  Ireland  which  may  be  said  to  be 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  See  Mr.  Stead's 
article  on  page  305  of  this  number) 

**  concrete,  practical  demonstration  of    her 
friendly  attitude/' 


Bargaina 

in 

Africa 


"Some  of  the  semi-official  jour- 
nals, among  them  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  and  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richtetiy  even  ventured  to  "suggest"  that  the 
Bagdad  railway  and  German  colonial  expan- 
sion in  Africa  are  subjects  "in -regard  to 
which  Great  Britain  might  indicate  good  will 
toward  Germany  in  a  tangible  manner."  It 
has  been  more  than  once  intimated,  in  that 
half-veiled  way  which  is  so  often  chosen  to 
make  public  those  diplomatic  moves  of  whose 
public  reception  the  movers  are  not  sure, 
that  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  having 
"purchased"  the  right  to  dispose  of  Portu- 
gal's African  colonies,  are  about  to  divide 
southern  Africa  between  them.  England 
and  Germany  did  make  a  treaty  in  1898 
agreeing  to  "purchase"  such  a  right  to  "con- 
solidate" their  African  possessions.  The 
possibility  that  such  a  rearrangement  of 
territory  in  Africa  might  bring  about  better 
Anglo-German  relations  is  easily  apparent. 
After  Lord  Haldane  had  been  received  with 
every  mark  of  cordiality  by  the  Kaiser,  his 
Chancellor,  and  his  foreign  minister,  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London  authorized  the  ad- 
mission that, "as  he  (the  secretary  for  war)  is 


A9  to  ^^^  familiar  project,  dear  to  the 
Armament  hearts  of  the  pacificists  and  of  the 
radical  members  of  the  present 
British  ministry,  that  of  a  mutual  agreement 
between  the  two  coimtries  as  to  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  was  also  thought  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  Berlin  visit  of  the  British 
war  minister.  The  Kaiser's  latest  speech,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  last  month,  in 
which  he  declared  his  intention  to  increase 
military  and  naval  expenditures,  and  the 
belligerent  address  on  the  following  day  of 
Winston  Churchill,  British  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  before  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Trust  at  Glasgow,  in  which  he  notified  the 
world  that  Great  Britain  could  and  would  al- 
ways "keep  the  lead"  of  every  other  nation 
in  naval  matters,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
neither  government  is  as  yet  ready  to  talk 
seriously  on  the  subject  of  armament  limita- 
tion. Both  the  French  and  Russian  govern- 
ments (forming  with  Great  Britain  the  so- 
called  Triple  Entente)  were  informed  of  Lord 
Haldane's  trip  before  he  left  London,  the 
notification  adding  significantly  that,  "in 
case  political  questions  should  be  discussed, 
France  and  Russia  would  be  kept  informed." 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  visit  to 
Berlin  of  the  British  war  secretary  was  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  ten- 
sion which  has  affected  Anglo-German  rela- 
tions for  so  long.  With  Lord  Haldane  went 
Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  a  well-known  English 
financier.  The  arrival  of  the  two  distin- 
guished Englishmen  had  the  effect  of  sending 
up  prices  on  the  Berlin  bourse  immediately. 
British  Consols  also  gained  at  once.    ♦ 

The  ProepectB  ^^^  Qucstion  that  has  wrecked 
for  Home  most  Liberal  ministries  in  Eng- 
^"'^  land  in  recent  years,  the  granUng 
of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  was  taken  up  for 
settlement  last  month  by  Premier  Asquith. 
The  entire  life  of  the  Asquith  ministry  has 
been  by  the  grace  of  the  Irish  Nationalist- 
Labor  combination,  without  which  the  Lib- 
eral premier  would  not  have  been  able  to 
carry  through  any  of  the  legislation  which 
has  gone  on  record  to  the  credit  of  his  party. 
While  themselves  supporting  not  a  few  of 
the  Liberal  policies,  the  Irish  members,  held 
together  by  the  excellent  discipline  of  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  and  the  Laborites,  mar- 
shaled by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  Mr.   Ramsay 
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Macdooatd  and  other  leaders,  have  never 
permitted  the  Liberal  Premier  to  forget  that 
he  was  dependent  on  them  for  his  parlia- 
mentary majority.  Some  time  during  the 
present  month,  Mr.  Asquith  has  promised, 
the  government's  Home  Rule  bill  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Commons.  In  his  speech 
from  the  throne  opening  Parliament  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  King  George,  having  just  returned 
from  his  Indian  trip,  gave  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule  special  prominence.  The  draft  of  the 
bill  has  already  been  approved  by  the  Irish 
leaders.  But,  even  when  it  has  been  passed 
in  the  parliament  it  will  have  to  go  before  a 
convention"  of  the  Irish  people.  That  body 
may  deal  with  it  as  a  preceding  convention 
dealt  ft-ith  the  Irish  Council  bill,  which  had 
also  been  approved  by  the  Irish  leaders  in 
parliament,  but  which  was  summarily  cast 
out  by  the  convention,  Mr.  Stead  surveys 
the  entire  situation  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  of  the  Review.  The  visit  to  Belfast 
last  month  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  set 
before  the  Ulstermen  the  provisions  of  the 
government's  Home  Rule  measure  was  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
press.  It  was  feared  that  the  well-known 
opposition  to  Home  Rule  that  has  always 
e.risted  in  the  province  of  Ulster  would  result 
in  disorder  when  the  British  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  laid  the  government  proposals 
before  the  sturdy  Orangemen  of  Belfast.  His 
trip,  however,  was  not  marred  by  any  serious 
opposition.  It  is  now  believed  that  a  sort  of 
working  alliance  has  been  arranged  between 
the  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  Laborites, 
looking  to  the  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  bill 
and  another  measure  to  reverse  the  Osborne 
judgment,  a  ruling  of  the  British  courts  that 
trade  unions  cannot  devote  part  of  their 
funds  to  the  support  of  the  labor  party. 

warooB  France's  new  "Grand  Ministry," 
a  FrtiKh  under  the  premiership  of  M. 
praitetor-f  Raymond  Poincare,  ratified  the 
Franco-German  "accord"  on  the  subject  of 
Morocco  and  the  Congo  on  February  10.  The 
treaty  was  signed  on  November  5.  Dur- 
ing the  three  months  of  exciting  discussion 
which  preceded  its  ratification  this  treaty 
cost  the  fife  of  the  Caillaux  ministry,  and 
brought  about  a  revelation  of  intrigue,  finan- 
cial maneuvering,  and  deceit  which  have 
aroused  a  national  resentment  unequaled  since 
ihc  Panama  scandal.  It  has  also  resulted  in 
bringing  to  the  service  of  the  Re|>ublic  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ministries  France  has 
ever  known.  M,  Othon  Gueriac,  a  member 
of  the  teaching  force  of  one  of  our  American 


universities  and  formerly  a  journalist  in 
Paris,  sketches  for  Review  readers  this 
month  the  career  and  character  of  Premier 
Poincare.  Under  his  guidance  the  Paris 
government  has  already  formally  entered 
upon  the  task  of  establishing  a  protectorate 
over  Morocco,  The  present  Moorish  govern- 
ment is  to  be  maintained  in  all  its  essentials, 
but  the  native  functionaries  will  be  advised 
and  supervised  by  French  officials.  A  definite 
agreement  with  Spain  noiv  seems  in  sight  and 
the  Republic  has  begun  a  new  era  in  her 
colonial  experience. 

Tk,  Kai^r  '^^^  thirteenth  session  of  the 
and  Hit  Reichstag  to  assemble  since  the 
ff./o*rtw  foundation  of  the  German  Em- 
pire was  opened  on  February  7  by  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  in  person.  The  monarch  and  his 
chanceflor  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
reply  of  the  German  people  to  their  battle 
cries  against  Socialism  ranged  in  solid  lines 
on  the  Socialist  benches,  no  strong,  a  plural- 
ity of  the  chamber  and  more  than  twice  the 
number  before  the  last  dissolution.  Even 
the  Kaiser's  own  imperial  constituency  of 
Potsdam  returned  a  Socialist  deputy,  the 
obnoxious  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht,  who  had 
just  finished  ser\-ing  a  sentence  in  prison  for 
libeling  autocracy  (in  the  person  of  the  Rus- 
sian CzarJ,  while  the  defeat  of  the  Socialist 
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candidate  in  the  "palace"  district  of  Berlin 
had  been  achieved  by  the  slender  majority 
of  only  seven  votes.  It  is  true  that  the  rem- 
nant of  the  "  Blue-Black  Bloc  "  {the  combina- 
tion of  Clericals  and  Conservatives  which 
dominated  the  last  Reichstag),  by  dint  of 
dexterous  "log-rolling,"  managed  to  defeat 
August  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Reichstag  and  to  elect  Dr. 
Peter  Spahn,  chief  of  the  Centrists,  or  Clerical 
party.  But  a  Socialist,  Herr  Philip  Shiede- 
mann,  was  chosen  first  vice-president,  the 
first  of  his  .party  to  attain  this  honor.  The 
National  Liberal  leader.  Dr.  Herman  S. 
Faasche,  was  elected  second  vice-president. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  ^i^^^,    -sp^hrttii   He  is  much- h«d.  to  hold.,  but  a 

^"piaram"  "^  '^'^  German  Empire  there  is  a  i  lettago — ■■> 

definite  progressive  majority  in  ''""  '*"  ^'"  <w°"'™«" 
the  national  parliament,  and  this  majority  is  ,  ,,  ,  ,'  ,  .  ,  ,  , 
in  the  main  hostile  to  the  Kaiser's  pet  scheme  ^^^  Moslems  claim  to  have  agam  defeated  the 
of  a  bigger  army  and  nav-y.  There  are  397  Giaour.  Last  month  the  range  of  the  con- 
members  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  House  A'^t  was  somewhat  extended.  The  govern- 
now  stands:  Social  Democrats,  110;  Cen-  ""ent  at  Rome  notified  the  powers  that  it 
trists  (Clericals)  93;  Conservatives,  66;  would  blockade  the  Turkish  coast  of  the  Red 
National  Liberals, 47;  Radicals.a;  Poles,  18;  Sea  and  that  neutral  vessels  would  be  given 
all  others,  19.  Readers  of  the  Review  will  fivedaysm  which  to  dear  from  the  blockaded 
recall  Professor  Jenks'  article,  published  in  PO^ts.  The  ItaUan  navy  also  began  an  ag- 
these  pages  in  January,  analyzing  the  Ger-  gressive  search  for  vessels  suspected  of  carrj-- 
man  political  methods  and  setting  forth  '"B  belligerents  or  contraband,  and  has  al- 
the  issues  of  the  campaign  which  has  re-  ready  captured  several.  ItaUan  warships  held 
suited  in  the  present  Reichstag.  Elsewhere  "P  two  French  steamers,  the  Carthage  and 
this  month  we  speak  in  detail  of  the  princi-  the  Matiot^a,  bound  from  MarseUles  for 
pies  and  projected  policies  of  the  German  Tunis,  and  took  them  to  Caglian,  m  Sardinia. 
Socialists.  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  The  first  had  an  aeroplane  on  board,  which 
parUament  the  Kaiser  significantly  declared  tne  Italian  authonties  claimed  was  destined 
his  "unalterable  mtention  "  of  "  maintaining  '»''  the  interior  of  Tnpoli  by  way  of  Tunis  for 
and  strengthening  both  on  land  and  on  sea  the  use  of  the  Arabs.  The  Manouba  had 
the  defensive  power  of  the  German  people."  among  her  passengers  sg  Turks,  ostensibly 
The  present  will  undoubtedly  be  a  momentous  members  of  the  Red  Crescent  Society,  the 
session.  The  Kaiser  is  bound  to  have  his  Turkish  organization  correspondmg  to  our 
battleships;  the  Socialists  are  no  less  resolute  R«i  Cross.  As  such,  they  would  be  immune 
to  make  war  upon  the  existing  order.  They  from  arrest.  But  the  Italian  oSicials  claimed 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  that  they  were  really  Turkish  officers  in  dis- 
German  fleet.  Their  dominance  in  theReichs-  »!U'se.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  another 
tag,  however,  will  probably  determine  that  Red  Crescent  expedition  was  recently  halted 
the  money  for  such  increase  will  be  raised  ">  EgYPt  by  Lord  Kitchener,  as  it  was  found 
from  the  incomes  of  the  rich  rather  than  from  to  be  composed  of  belligerents.  The  sym- 
the  necessities  of  the  poor.  pathies  of  the  Egyptians  are  almost  entirely 
with  the  Turks,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
After  five  months  of  fighting  the  that  many  recruits  and  rifles  have  come  by 
""  '"™-  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  is  way  of  Egypt  to  aid  the  Tripolitan  Arabs. 
apparently  no  nearer  a  conclusion  The  Italians  also  held  up  a  British  and  an 
than  when  hostilities  began.  The  Italian  Austrian  passenger  ship, 
"expeditionary"  army  still  holds  the  coast 

line  and  a  few  miles  of  the  hinterland.   When-  ^^  ^^       A  good  deal  of  excited  discussion 

ever  there  is  a  general  engagement  the  Hal-  hi»ku  of     of  these  seizures  appeared  in  the 

ians  are  victorious.    Then  the  desert,  rather  *""""»      French  and  English  press,  and  for 

than  the  .Arabs,  com[Hls  them  ti>  retire  and  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  relations  between 
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VOTING  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GERMAN  REICHSTAG 

ilice  BIS  model*  of  deuiliiieu.  uid  olten  utittic  eSect.    The  acene  (faown  >bovc 
place  io  the  city  o[  Berlin) 


France  and  Italy  would  be  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  The  French  Foreign  Minister 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the  Turk- 
ish passengers  of  the  Manouba.  After  a  thor- 
ough medical  examination  by  the  Italians 
the  Turks  were  admitted  to  be  Red  Crescent 
workers  and  given  up.  The  aSroplane  taken 
from  the  Carthage  was  also  surrendered.  The 
course  o£  the  Italians  has  been  correct  all 
along.  They  have  the  right,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Declaration  of  London,  to  seize  neutral 
vessels  suspected  of  carrying  belligerents  or 
munitions  of  war.  Moreover,  the  Italian 
Government  has  announced  its  readiness  to 
submit  all  such  cases  to  The  Hague  Inter- 
national Tribunal  and  to  pay  mdemnity  if 
errors  have  been  committed. 

riM  Aarmmtnt^^  Convention  adc^ted  by  the 
0*  (0  powers  which  have  treaties  with 
Opium  China  as  16  the  future  cultivation 
of  opium  and  the  regulation  of  traffic  in 
that  drug  was  signed  on  January  23  at  The 
Hague.  It  contains  twenty-five  articles,  in 
which  the  powers  agree  to  control  by  law  or 
regulations  the  production  and  distribution 
of  raw  opium,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  already 
regulated.  From  the  summary  of  the  pro- 
c<^dings  of  the  conference  given  out  to  the 
press,   we  learn  that   they  agreed   further 


to  limit,  according  to  the  differences  of  their  com- 
mercial conditioDB,  the  number  of  towns  or  ports 
where  the  import  or  export  ot  opium  is  permitted; 
to  prohibit  or  control  the  export  of  law  opium  to 
countries  in  which  its  use  is  prohibited  or  limited. 
Where  the  import  or  export  of  raw  opium  is  per- 
mitted, it  will  be  carried  on  only  by  authonzed 
persons.  The  powers  undertake  the  gradual  sup- 
pression of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  prepared 
opium,  and  of  local  tisde  in  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  legislation  in  the  different  countries. 
Where  the  trade  is  not  yet  regulated,  the  import 
and  export  of  prepared  opium  shall  be  prohibited  as 
soon  as  possible;  and  powers  not  >;et  ready  for  im- 
mediate prohibition  will  take  restrictive  measures. 

The  powers  further  agree  to  work  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
enactment  of  measures  against  the  contra- 
band importation  into  China,  as  well  as  into 
their  own  far-Eastern  colonies,  of  opium  or 
any  of  its  by-products.  They  undertake, 
further,  to  restrict  opium  smoking,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  China  in  the  limiting  of 
opium  shops  and  dens.  We  have  already 
given  our  readers — in  the  article  last  month 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Baldwin — an  account  of  the 
world  war  against  opium  and  showing  the 
"background"  of  the  Conference. 

Aid  tar  '^^  political  and  military  news 
China-i  Famint  from  China  have,  during  the  few 

Soffinri  p^gj  weeks,  so  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  the  world  that  the  needs 
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of  the  famine-stricken  poor  in  the  Chinese  ens'irasbarn  on  February  7,  i8t2.  He  was 
provinces  have  been  almost  forgotten.  Near-  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  pubhshed  his 
ly  3,000,000  Chinese,  chiefly  hard-working  first  book,  "Sketches  by  Boz."  Since  that 
farmers,  are  on  the  \'erge  of  star\'ation.  Last  year  his  place  has  been  secure  in  the  minds 
summer  the  worst  floods  in  forty  years  de-  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  English  speech, 
stroyed  all  the  crops  over  an  area  of  more  It  is  quite  without  profit  to  discuss  whether 
than  s°i°o<^  square  miles.  No  har\'est  can  he  was  a  great  literary  genius  or  only  a  second- 
be  expected  until  May,  and  until  then  the  rate  storywriter  who  somehow  (his  detractors 
famine  will  be  growing  daily  more  acute.  It  cannot  explain  how)  captured  the  affections 
is  estimated  that  600,000  families  are  with-  of  millions  of  readers.  Dickens  created  per- 
but  food  or  means  of  support.  The  Chinese  sons,  not  merely  characters  in  books.  Last 
Government  and  people  are  doing  what  they  month  the  Dickens  centenary  was  celebrated 
can  to  relieve  the  need,  but,  of  course,  can  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England.  Corn- 
only  do  very  little.  There  is  a  Famine  Re-  mittees  of  public  men  and  women  in  both 
lief  Committee  in  Shanghai,  composed  of  lands  have  been  collecting  funds  for  the 
eminent  Chinese  and  foreigners.  But  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  indigent  old  age 
situation  calls  for  a  wider  appeal.  As  head  of  several  of  the  descendants  of  the  man  who 
of  the"  American  Red  Cross  Society,  President  has  left  to  the  world  such  a  legacy  of  good 
Taft  has  issued  a  proclamation  asking  the  feeling  and  perpetual  entertainment, 
people  of  the  United  States  to  help  the  f>eo- 

ple  of  China.    In  this  hour  of  her  national       j.^^  ^^^^^    As  the  Swedes  celebrated  Strind- 
crisis  and  reconstruction,  the  Celestial  Em-  and        berg  in  January,  so  last  month 

pire  is  also  in  dire  material  distress  and  suffer-       S'""""      (he  Danes  paid  homage  to  the 
ing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  grand  old  man  of  their  literature,  George 
people  will  respond  generously.     Any  con-   Brandes,  who  was  bom  on  February  4,  sev- 
tributJons  or  communications  relative  to  this  enty  years  ago.    Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  critic 
matter  should  be  addressed  to  the  headquar-  held  such  a  dominant  position  in  the  life  of  a 
ters  of  the  National  Red  Cross  Society,  at  the  nation.    The  leadership  of  Brandes  in  Scan- 
War  Department,  Washington.  dinavian  letters  began  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  when,  at  Copenhagen,  he  delivered  the 
ji^^        It  was  a  significant  tribute  to  the  first  course  of  the  series  of  lectures  later  pub- 
oithm      hold  Dickens  has  upon  the  mem-  lished  under  the  collective  title  of  "Chief 
centtnprn    ^j^g^  ^jj(]  thoughts  of  all  English-  Currents  of  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 
speaking  people  that  at  a  meeting  held  in  Century."    Not  only  did  those  lectures  excr- 
commemoration  of  the  Dickens  centenary  one  else  a  powerful  influence  on  Ibsen,  but  they 
became  determining  points  for  the  whole  host 
of  young  writers  just  then  appearing  in  ail  the 
three  northern  kingdoms.     It  has  generally 
been  said  that  the  motto  of  Brandes  was 
"put  problems  under  debate."    But  his  cr>' 
was  really  broader,  calling  on  the  men  of  the 
new  generation  to  write  about  what  they 
knew,  what  was  familiar  to  them.    He  was 
not  the  originator  of  the  movement  toward 
true  realism.    It  was  started  in  France  and 
England.    Balzac  and  Dickens  were  probably 
its  foremost  apostles.    But  Brandes  acted  as 
a  focal  point  through  which  that  movement 
found  its  way  into  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
THE  DE.siGN  OF  THE  PICKENS  CENTENARY  STAMP      trlcs.    In  addition,  It'must  be  noted  that 
Brandes  has  always  consistently  fought  for 
of  the  novelist's  most  vehement  American  radical  ideas    in   government   and  for  the 
detractors^who  had  come  to  scoff — in  a  five-   rights     of     subjugated     nationalities    and 
minute  speech  used  no  less  than  four  of  the  wronged    individuals,   whatever  might   be 
novelist'sphrasestodccryhim.  CharlesDJck-  their  race  or  creed. 
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RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


{From  January  ij  to  FebTuary  14,  1912) 
PROCEEDtNCS  IN  CONGRESS 

January'  17. — The  Prcsidoiit's  message  tom- 
municatiiig  the  report  of  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency commission  is  received  and  read  in  both 
branches. 

January  18.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  McCumbcr 
(Rep.,  N,  D.)  urges  the  ralificatiun  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

January  23. — Tn  the  Senate,  Mr.  Culberson 
(Dem.,  Texas)  criticises  the  source  of  Republican 
campaign  contributii 


uary  34. — The  Sei 
listiing  a  Children's  Bui 
Commerce  and  Labor.  . 
14S  to  83,  passes  a 
10  make  publi 


:  debates  the  bill  cstab- 
1  in  the  Department  of 

The  House,  by  vote  of 
requiring  the  President 

itorscments  of  candidates  for 
he  federal  judiciar)'. 


Steel  and  Iron  bill  prepared  by  (he  Democratii 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

January  29. — The  House,  by  vote  of  3io  to  109. 
passes  the  bill  revising  the  steel  and  iron  scheduk 
of  the  (arilT. 

January  30. — In  the  House,  the  Pension  appro- 
priation bill  is  introduced. 

January  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  creating 
a  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
nieTT:e  and  Labor. 

February  3. — The  House  passes  the  Pension 
appropriation  bill,  carrying  $152,000,000  and 
abolishing  seventeen  agencies. 

February  3. — In  the  House,  the  rules  are 
amended  by  the  Democratic  majority,  restoring 
the  power  of  the  Speaker.        ■ 

February  5. — The  Senate  agrees  to  vote  on 
March  5  on  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

February  6. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Ki-p. 
Ohio)  atetches  the  history  of  arbitration  of  inter- 
national disputes.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  McCall 
(Kep.,  Mass.)  speaks  against  the  idea  of  a  third 
Presidential  term. 

February  9. — The  House  adopts  an  amendment 
lo  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  reducing  the  cav- 
alry force  from  fifteen  regiments  to  ten- 
February  12. — In  the  Senate,  the  Commitlce  on 
Peosions  reports  the  Smoot  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
(he  Sherwood  measure. 

February  13. — In  the  House,  discussion  of  the 
.\rmy  appropriation  bill  is  marked  by  an  atlack 
upon  the  Powder  Trust. 

POUTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 


January  iS.^The  President  commutes  the  term 
of  Charles  W.  Mor;*,  sentenced  two  years  ago  to 
tiftccn-years'  imprisonment  (or  manipulation  of 
bank  funds- 


January   17. — President  Taf[  _ ,.    ._ 

Congress  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  economj- 
and  efficiency  commission-  .  .  .  The  Mississippi 
Legislature  elects  James  K-  Vardaman,  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  nominee,  to  succeed  I-erov  Percy 
(Dem.)  in  the  United  Stales  Senate.  !  .  .  The 
Porto  Rican  House  of  Delegates  passes  a  resolution 
declaring  against  American  citizcn^ihip  unless 
accompaniedby  full  sclf-govr"* " 


Januar)'  19. — The  House  committee  which  in- 
vestigated the  pure  food  controversy  agrees  on  a 
report  sustaining  Dr-  Han-ey  W.  Wiley-  .  .  .  The 
govcrnmcnl  lirings  action  against  the  Erie  Rail- 
road fur  keeping  firemen  on  duty  more  than  sixteen 

Januarj-  20.— Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of 
Iowa,  announces  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  (see  page  302).  ,  -  -  At- 
torney ■<  ii-ncra  I  Wickersham  announces  that  the 
government  will  seek  to  dissolve_  the  Han-ester 
Trust.  .  .  .  The  Senate  suticommittee,  which  in- 
vestigated the  chargi's  of  corruption  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Isaac  Stephenson  to  the  V'nited  Stales 
Senate,  from  Wisconsin,  reports  that  (he  charges 

Januarj-  22. — The  Pn-sident  nominates  Cyrus 
E.  Woods,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  minister  to  Portugal. 

January  23. — A  caucus  of  Democratic  memU'rs 
of  the  House  approves  the  Steel  bill  prepared  by 
the  majority  memlicrs  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  .  .  .  The  Standard  Oil  Comjiany  of 
New-  ^'ork  is  fined  855.000  by  the  federal  court 
at  Buffalo,  for  accepting  railroad  rebiile^. 

January  25. — C.overnor  Foss,  in  a  s|)cci.il  mv*- 
sage  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  urges  wn 
investigation  of  the  mill  strike  at  LawTence.  .  .  . 
Joseph  M,  Brown  is  inaugurated  t;o\eriirir  of 
Cicorgia. 


EVIEW  OP  REVIEWS 

end,  witfa  important  measures  not  diqMsed  of;  an 
extra,  seasian  is  called  by  Governor-General  Forbes. 

February  4. — The  President  eusjiends  an  orrler 
of  the  Commissiooer  of  Indian  Affairs  which  forced 
members  of  religious  onSers  frum  Indian  schools. 

February  5. — Governor  Deoeeo,  of  Illinol<^, 
announces  bis  candidacy  for  the  Republican  re- 


February  6.— The  Ohio  Constitutioiial  Conven- 
tion adopts  a  section  providing  for  a  three-fourths 
decision  by  juries  in  ctvil  cases  (see  page  337)-  .  .  . 
More  than  thirty  indictments  are  returned  by  the 
federal  grand  jury  at  Indianapolis  which  investi- 
gated tbe  alleged  rtatioo-wide  dynamite  con- 
spiracy. 

February  7. — -The  President  nominates  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  to  be  ambassador  to  France. 
.  .  .  The  extra  session  of  tbe  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture comes  to  an  end  with  appropriation  bills  stilt 
unenacted.  ...  At  a  caucus  of  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  tbe  House  it  is  decided  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation into  tbe  alleged  "money  trust"  by 
four  standing  committees,  instead  of  a  special 
committee  as  urged  by  William  Jeimings  Bryan. 

February  S. — William  B.  McKinley,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, is  selected  to  run  President  Taft  s  campaisn 
for  renomination.  ...  A  joint  committee  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  Legislature  begins  a  eysleniatic 
attempt  to  end  the  Lawrence  strike. 

February  10. — Eight  governors,  and  represen- 
tatives of  twenty-e^nt  Stales,  meet  at  Chicago  and 
urge  ex-President  Roosevelt  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  .  .  .  Senator  Stephen- 
son, of  Wisconsin,  is  exonerated  by  tbe  special 
Senate  committee  of  the  charge  of  corruption  in 
connection  with  his  election.  .  .  .  Ex-Govemor 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri,  withdraws  from  tbe 
race  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination 
in  favor  of  Champ  Clark. 

February  12. — Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey, 
in  an  address  at  Chicago,  formally  opens  his  cam- 
pa^n  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 
.  .  ,  James  J.  Hill  testifies  before  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  investigating  ibe  Steel  Trust. 
.  .  .  Tbe  letters  of  President  Tau,  concerning  the 
I  alleged  suppressed  charges  against  Major  Ray,  are 
made  public  at  the  White  House.  .  .  .  President 
Taft,  speaking  at  the  Republican  Club  of  New- 
York,  expres-ies  his  belief  that  his  party  will,  on 
>   its  record,  be  sustained  at  the  forthcoming  election. 

February  14. — President  Taft  signs  the  procla- 

■  mation  admitting  Arizona  as  the  forty-eighth 
:  State  of  the  Union.  .  .  .  Nearly  fifty  labor-union 
'  officials  arc  arrested  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
,  try,  under  indictment  by  the  federal  grand  jury  at 
I    Indianapolis,  charged  with  conspiracy. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN 

January  18. — The  government  troops  in  Ecua- 
dor atracie  and  defeat  the  insurgents  near  Guaya- 
3uil.  .  ,  .  General  Rojas,  rccentlj;  deposed  as  Presi- 
ent  of  Paraguay,  withdraws  his  resignatbn  and 
lights  to  regain  his  position.  .  .  .  The  Turkish 
'    Chamber  of    Deputies   is   dissolved   by   imperial 

decree It  is  announced  that  France  will  im- 

I    mediately  proceed  to  transform  Morocco  into  a 

■  French  protectorate.  .  .  .  The  Norwegian  Storth- 
,  inji  passes  a  measure  admitting  women  to  public 
I   office,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
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January  20. — The  Cuban  veterans'  association 
approves  an  agreement  made  with  President  Gom- 
es which  will  settle  the  differences  that  threatened 
American  intervention. 

January  22. — Peace  is  arranged  between  the 
revolutionists  and  the  government  forces  in  Ecua- 
dor; the  three  leading  revolutionaiy  generals  are 
held  as  prisoners.  .  .  .  Gen.  Louis  Nlena  resigns  as 
President  of  Nicaragua,  his  election  by  Congress 
having  been  declared  illegal. 

January  23. — The  Canalejas  ministry  in  Spain 
settles  its  differences  and  agrees  to  remain  in  omce. 
.  .  .  A  new  ministry  was  formed  in  Chile. 

January  25. — ^The  final  voting  in  the  German 
elections  takes  place;  the  Socialists  increase  their 
representation  in  the  Reichstag  to  no  seats,  and 
the  Conservatives  lose  34  seats.  .  .  .  General  Pedro 
Montero,  recently  proclaimed  president  of  Ecua- 
dor by  a  portion  of  the  army,  is  killed  by  a  mob  at 
Guayaquil.  .  .  .  The  Portuguese  cabinet  under 
Premier  Vasconcellos  resigns.  .  .  .  Serious  rioting 
occurs  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  following  the  refusal  of  the 
state  government  to  carry  out  a  judgment  of  the 
federal  court. 

January  28. — A  mob  breaks  into  the  prison  at 
Quito,  Elcuador,  and  kills  five  revolutionary  gen- 
erals who  surrendered  recently,  including  ex- 
President  Eloy  Alfaro. 

January  30. — Constitutional  guarantees  are  sus- 
pended and  martial  law  declared  in  Lisbon,  be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  of  the  strike. 

January  31. — The  city  of  Juarez,  Mexico,  is 
seijed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Madero  government. 

February  i. — Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez  is  pro- 
claimed president  of  Mexico  by  the  revolutionists. 

February  2. — The  Mexican  insurgents  are  re- 
pulsed after  an  attempt  to  capture  the  Chihuahua 
government.  .  .  .  General  Manuel  Bonilla  assumes 
the  presidency  of  Honduras. 

February  3. — ^The  Portuguese  Senate  concurs 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  favor  of  trial  by 
military  courts  of  men  arrested  during  the  strike 
. .  .  The  Servian  cabinet  resigns. 

February  5. — King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
return  to  London  after  nearly  three  months'  ab- 
sence in  India.  .  .  .  Eladio  Victoria,  provisional 
president  of  Santo  Domingo,  is  elected  president. 

February  7. — ^The  German  Emperor's  speech 
opening  the  newly  elected  Reichstag  forecasts  the 
introduction  of  measures  increasing  imperial 
defenses. 

February  8. — ^Winston  Churchill,  speaking  in 
Belfast,  outlines  the  Government's  Home  Rule 
bill;  Mr.  Redmond  appeals  to  all  Ireland  to  aid  in 
its  passage. 

February  9. — Dr.  Peter  Spahn,  head  of  the 
Clerical  Center  party,  is  elected  president  of  the 
German  Reichstag. 

February  10. — ^The  French  Senate  ratifies  the 
agreement  with  Germany  concerning  Morocco  and 
the  Congo. 

February  12. — Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  formerly 
minister  to  the  United  States,  is  nominated  as 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  Panama. 
...  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Britbh  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

February  13. — Several  minor  changes  in  the 
British  Cabinet  are  announced.  .  .  .  The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  452  to  73,  votes  to  hasten 
by  two  years  the  completion  of  its  naval  program. 


.  .  .  The  Persian  Government  orders  the  detention 
of  twelve  Americans  who  served  under  W.  Morgan 
Shuster  in  the  Persian  Treasury. 

February  14. — The  second  session  of  the  British 
Parliament  is  opened  by  King  George. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

January  18. — Russian  troops  seize  the  city  of 
Meshed,  Persia.  .  .  .  France  demands  that  Italy 
release  the  Carthage,  seized  on  suspicion  of  con- 
veying an  aeroplane  to  Africa  for  the  Turkish 
army;  Italy  captures  the  French  steamer  Manouba^ 
near  Tunis,  alleging  that  it  carried  men  and  money 
for  the  Turkish  army  in  Tripoli. 

January'  19. — Italy  releases  the  French  steamer 
Carthage, 

January  20. — The  Cuban  veterans'  association 
reaches  an  agreement  with  President  Gomez  which 
will  make  American  intervention  unnecessary. 

January  21. — A  plot  to  kill  an  American  official 
in  Teheran,  in  order  to  involve  the  United  States, 
is  discovered. 

January  23. — The  International  Opium  Con- 
gress comes  to  an  end  at  The  Hague,  and  the 
protocol  is  signed  by  representatives  of  twelve 
nations.  .  .  .  France  threatens  to  withdraw  her 
ambassador  if  Italy  does  not  at  once  release  the 
Turks  arrested  on  the  Manouba, 

January  25. — The  Duke  of  Connaught,  Govjernor- 
General  of  Canada,  is  received  at  the  White  House 
by  President  Taft. 

January  26. — Italy  seizes  another  French 
steamer,  the  Tavignano,  off  the  coast  of  Tripoli. 
.  .  .  Argentina  withdraws  her  diplomatic  represen- 
tative in  Paraguay,  because  of  attacks  on  Argen- 
tine shipping  during  the  recent  revolution  in 
Paraguay. 

January  27. — Italy  refers  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
all  questions  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of  French 
steamships;  the  twenty-nine  Turks  arrested  on 
board  the  Manouba  are  released,  as  is  also  the 
steamer  Tavignano. 

January  28. — A  battle  is  fought  between  French 
troops  and  Moroccan  tribesmen  near  Rabat. 

January  30. — A  copyright  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Hungary  is  signed  at  Budapest. 

February  2. — It  is  announced  that  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  will  revise  their  agreement  of  1907 
concerning  Persia. 

February  3. — President  Madero  of  Mexico  is 
warned  by  the  United  States  Government  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  near  the  border. 

February  5. — Four  additional  battalions  of 
United  States  troops  are  sent  to  the  Mexican 
border. 

February  6. — Russia,  with  the  approval  of  Great 
Britain,  notifies  Persia  that  she  will  order  the  de- 
posed Shah,  Mohammed  Ali  Merza,  to  quit  Persia 
if  a  pension  is  granted  to  him. 

February  7. — The  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington defines  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
the  matter  of  the'  Chinese  revolution. 

February  9. — United  States  marines  are  landed 
in  Honduras  to  protect  American  property. 

February  10. — The  United  States  declines  the 
request  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  allow 
Mexican  troops  to  get  to  Juarez  via  Eagle  Pass  and 
El  Paso,  Texas.  .  .  .  The  Franco-Ciorman  agree- 
ment over  Morocco  is  ratified  by  the  French  Senate. 
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February  I  J. — ^The  State  Department  at  Wash-  Federation,  by  vote  of  445,801   to   115,921,  de- 

ington  is  officially  notified  of  the  formation  of  the  clare  in  favor  of  a  general  strike  on  March  i. 

new  Chinese  republic.  . .  .  Great  Britain  persuades  .  .  .  John  P.  White  is  reelected  >  president  of  the 

Japan  to  postpone  loans  which  might  reach  either  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  ...  The  site  of 

of  the  contending  parties  in  China.  the  new  courthouse  for  New  York  City,  a  part  of 

wah   nvTwiriritf  itaiv  Aicn  titritpv  ^^   proposed   civic  center,   is  approved   by  the 

WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY  g^^^j  ^^  Estimate More  than  lOO  Uves  are 

January  18.— A  large  body  of  Turks  and  Arabs  lost  in  storms  oflf  the  British  coast. 

attack  an  Italian  column  near  the  town  of  Tripoli  January  19. — ^The  cotton  loqkout  at  Manchester, 

with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  England,  is  ended  by  a  postponement  of  the  open- 
January  28.— The  Turkish  forces  attack  Ghir-  shop  issue  for  at  least  six  months. 

garsh  and  Ainzara,  but  are  repulsed.  January  21. — Cardinal  Bourne  makes  a  state 

February  5.— The  Italian  fleet  bombards  Ho-  entry  into  Westniinster  Cathedral,  the  &^  cere- 

deida  on  the  Red  Sea.  mony  of  the  kind  in  England  since  the  Reforma- 


February   13. — ^The  Turks  attack  the   Italian 


tion. 


defenses  around  Derna,  but  are  beaten  back  with  ^  January    22.— -James     T.     Harahan,    former 

a  loss  of  sixty  men.  President  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  three  officials 

of  the  Rock  Island  system,  are  killed  in  a  railroad 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA  collision  at  Kinmundy,  Illinois. . 

January  ig.-Premier  Yuan  Shih-kai  demands  Jj^^^yi!^LZ!^^  }^±'^  }!^'Z^^^^ 

«.u;f«.  n-    c,.^  v««-  «^«  »^»:»«  4.u^  •^M.»:^^»^,r  >>^a  Indianapolis,  vote  to  demana  an  increase  m  wages 

l^^h  thf  Premfer  to  exwcisL  so^^fen  t^we«  ^"^  botrbituminous  and  anthracite  minetTr: 

'^??  ft.        t^^mier  to  exercise  sovereign  powers  ^^   two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  o( 

rh^'r^SbS^g^^Ul^a^Strp^ir^^^^^^^  l-^^ck  the   Great   U  ce.Si.ated   throuflLt 

for  recognition.  .  .  .  American  troops  take  up  their  *yssia.                                               ^             .... 

duties  as  a  part  of  the  international  force  pro-  ^  January  25^^Imposingceremom^  are  held  in 

tecting  the  Chinese  raiboad  from  Peking  to  the  sea.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City,  m  honor 

January  24.— American  Minister  at  Peking  calls  ^^  Cardinal  Farley. 

into  the  legation  quarter  all  Americans  living  in  January  26.--President  Taft  appeak  for  funds 

outlying  parts  of  the  city.  ^^  relieve  the  famine-stncken  people  of  China. 

T».«..».^r  /«•.      i?^*4...  «:«.  or««^.~>i«  ^c  ♦u^  :»».^«4oi  •  •  •  The  cathedral  at   Khartoum,  erected  as  a 

January  27.— Forty-six  generals  of  the  impenal  ^^^^rial  to  General  Gordon,  is  <i)naeciated. . . . 

^^l  .t."l^ill/^f  tfc  ^^JtZZT^r^M^^  The  Royal  Bank  in  VancouU-  U  robbed  in  broad 

don  be  .SSt!^                      ^'  daylight  of  $30,000. 

February    i. -President    Sun   appoints   Wong  January   aj.-Negotiatjons   between   the   mill 

Chung-ting  as  special  representative  to  the  Unite!  V"^'\,^i^^^''^  operatives  at  Lawrence,  Mass.. 

States  caiiea  on. 

«  r                   J^,      wT  '''•"''^"'                  .  dunng  a  stnke  not  at  Lawrence;  Governor  Foss 

February  4.— The   Dowager  Empress  signs  a  orders  out  additional  militia. 

pt^^r  ^^^n^L^J^S^t^  th".   r;™'^;A"„^«  «?  Januaiy  30.-The  bore,   1200  feet  under  the 

ir_i e.     Tu»  M„t: »i  4„«~»,i..  „*  M February  I. — ^The  will  of  Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Neu- 

vl,^^!^,  ;d«in  nrA^l^P^^W  V.t,;  stadter  leaves  $1,000,000  for  the  establishment  of 

king  accepts  the  mam  proposals  of  Premier  Yuan   ..    ^  ,  ^^^^,.  \^^^  ^ew  York  City Mgr. 

^^«;*^^'J"'*r'  '^"""^  "^  ^"'^*' ''  '*""°°  Giovanni  Bonzano  is  appointed  by  the  Pope  « 

ot  j2,400,ooo  a  year.  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Washington. 

February  12— The  Manchu_ dynasty  in  China  February  2.-The  convention  of   the   United 

comes  to  an  end  with  the  abdication  of  the  chdd  ^.      ^  ^       ■    adjourned, 

emperor,  Pu  Yi,  and  the  recognition  of  the  repub-  ^,                    ^,     t.,.^*^,... 

lican  government.  February  5— The  battleship  Espana,  the  first 

t.  ,             ,^      -vr        cu'u  1    •                 4.1.    *vi  unit  of  the  new  Spamsh  navy,  is  launched. 

February  13. — ^Yuan  Shih-kai  assumes  the  title  ^  ,             ,      ST    ,          /*         .        .       ... 

of  Organizer  of  the   Republic;  all  officials  and  ,   February  6.--The  last  of  the  surty-five  bodies 

diplomatic  representatives  are  retained.  known  to  have  been  in  the  wreck  of  the  Matne  is 

February  14. — Dr.  Sun,  provisional   president,  ^-^  ,        '            r«.      t                     mi        ••           u 

requests  Premier  Yuan  Shih-kai  to  accept  the  first  February  7~The  Lawrence  mill  stnkere  who 

presidency  of  the  republic.  ^^^  affiliated   with   the  Amencan   Federation  ot 

Labor  demand  a  15-per  cent,  wage  increase. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  February  8. — Many  persons  lose  their  lives  in 

January  17.— The  United  Mine  Workers'  con-  extensive  floods  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal, 

vention  at  Indianapolis  votes  in  favor  of  govern-  February  10. — ^The  Lawrence  strike  committee 

ment    ownership    of    all    industries. . . .  Cardinal  votes  to  continue  the  strike  as  long  as  the  labor 

Farley  arrives  in  New  York  from  Rome  after  his  leader,  J.  J.  Ettor,  remains  in  jail, 

elevation  to  the  cardinalate.  February  11. — Many  persons  are  injured  in  a 

January  18. — The  members  of  the  British  Miners'  riot  following  a  Socialist  burial  in  Paris. 
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OBITUARY 

January  16. — Brig. -Gen.  Ezra  Philctus  Ewers, 
L'.S.A,,  retired,  74. 

January  17. — Brig. -Gen.  William  Smith,  U.S.A., 
retired,  80. 

January  ig. — Hermann  VVinkelmann;  the  Ger- 
man operatic  tenor,  67.  .  .  .  Rev.  Francis  Michael 
Sheeran,  former  president  of  Villanova  College,  72. 

January  20. — Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Crispin  Lip- 
pincott,  a  prominent  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  New  Jersey.  84. 

January  21,  —  Former  Judge  Ulric  Sioane,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  an  authority  on  eriminal  law.  .  .  . 
Judge  Alfred  A.  Hall,  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Vermont,  63. 

January  12. — James  T,  Haratian,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  69. 

January  23. — Prof.  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman,  a 
noted  sociologist  and  economist,  62. 

January  34. — Charles  Finney  Cox,  of  New  York, 
a  prominent  railroad  man  and  scientist,  66. 

January  25.  —  Rear-.'\dm.  Lewis  Cass  Heilner, 
U.S.N.,  retired,  63. 

January  27. ^William  M.  Lochren,  formerly 
Cnited  States  District  Judge  at  Minneapolb,  and 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  under  President  Cleve- 
land, 80,  .  .  .  Charles  Schreyvogel,  a  well-known 
painter  of  Indianand  frontier  life,  51.  .  .  .  Edmund 
Singer,  a  noted  Hungarian  violinist,  60. 

January  28.- — Gustave  de   Molinari,  a   French 


worker  and  lecturer,  81.  .  .  .  M.  H.  Clark,  secre- 
tary to  Jefferson  Davis,  and  last  acting  Treasurer 
of  the  Confederate  States,  8z. 

February  6. — Gen.  James  Baird  Weaver,  twice 
candidate  for  President  (on  the  Populist  and 
Greenback  tickets),  79.  .  .  .  Prof.  George  Jarvis 
Brush,  formerly  director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School.  Yale.  80. 


.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Stanley  Albert,  editor  of  Sun- 
day School  publications  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
64.  .  .  .  Felix  Schwcighofcr,  a  noted  Austrian 
cumedian,  70. 

January  29. — Ex -Congressman  Ezra  B.  Taylor. 
of  Ohio.  89.  .  ,  .  The  Duke  of  Fife,  brother-in-law 
of  King  George  of  England,  62. 

January  30. — Guy  G.  Major,  twice  mayor  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  52.  .  .  .  James  Cameron  Allen, 
former  Congressman  from  Illinois  and  ex-Circuit 
Judge.  90.  .  .  ,  Charles  Gilbert  Wheeler,  a  noted 
chemist  and  geologist  of  Chicago,  75-  -  .  .  Dr.  Nor- 
ton Roycc  Hotchkiss.  a  prominent  New  Haven 
gliysirian,  42.  .  .  .  Arthur  Hamilton  frt>rdon.  first 
aron  Stan  more,  a  well-known  Britie^h  colonial 
official.  82. 

January  31,^8.  F.  Pearson,  a  prominent  pro- 
moter of  Nova  Scotia.  56. 

February  1. — Edwin  Hawley,  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, 63.  .  .  .  Charles  Gifford  Dyer,  a  prominent 
artist  01  Chicago,  66. 

February  2. — Dr.  William  Taylor  Bovey,  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  applied  science  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity. 60.  .  .  .  Ex-Governor  Frederick  Robie,  of 
Maine,  89.  .  .  .  Dr.  Waldemar  Koch,  of  Chicago,  a 
leading  physiolt^ical  chemist,  36.  .  ,  .  Gen.  Luther 
S.  Trowbridge,  appraiser  of  the  port  of  Detroit,  75. 
'  February   3.— Charles   C.    Overbcck,    formerly 

widely  known  as  an  abolitionist  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Rei^ublican  party,  90,  .  .  .  Thomas 
F.  Grady,  a  prominent  Democratic  politician  of 
New  York.  58.  .  .  .  Rt.  Rev.  (ieorgc  Holmes.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Athabasca  (Canada). 

February  5. — Horace  Hopkins  Coolidge,  three 

times  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  So. 

I  ...  Dr.  John  Bacon  Coolidge,  formerly  a  prominent 

I    ,       Boston  dentist  and  professor  of  dentistr>-.  91.  .  .  . 

Mrs.   Mary  Leavitt,   the  well-known  temperance 


February  7. — ^Justice  Truman  C.  White,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  72.  .  .  .  Dr.  Edward 
Wilmot  BIyden.  a  noted  negro  author  and  lecturer 
of  Liberia,  79. 

February  8. — Dr.  DeWitt  Clinton  Huntington, 
chancelkw  emeritus  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity,  82 Sir  William   Henry   Allchin,   M.D., 

phvsician  extraordinary  to  King  George  of  Eng- 
land. 65 Field  Marshal  Wilhelm  von  Hahnkc, 

of  the  Gorman  army.  79. 

February  9. — Abbe  Charles  Loyson  (Pere  Hya- 
cinthe),  the  noted  French  preacher,  85.  .  .  .  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew  Martin  Fairbairn,  principal  emeritus 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  74.  .  .  .  James  Noble 
Adam,  recently  mayor  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,'and  a  prom- 
inent mcrehant,  70. 

February  to. — Dr,  J.  M.  da  S.  Paranhos,  Baron 
do  Rio  Branco,  the  eminent  Brazilian  statesman. 
.  .  .  Former  Congressman  Leonidas  F.  Livingston, 

of  Geoi^ia,  79 Prof.  T.  C.  Okane,  author  of 

many  hymns,  82.  .  .  .  Louis  Del  a  u  nay- Belleville, 
a  noted  French  engineer,  69. 

February  11.— J,ord  Lister,  discoverer  of  anti- 
septic treatment  in  surgical  operations,  85. 

February-  12. — Louis  Heilprin,  the  author  and 
editor  of  works  of  reference,  61.  .  .  .  Gen.  Hippo- 
lytc  Langlois,  Senator  and  member  of  the  French 
.Vademy.  77. 

February  14,— Sir  Nowell  Salmon,  Admiral  of 
the  British  Fleet,  77.  .  .  .  Mataafa,  former  King 
of  Samoa. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


WILL  THEY  EVER  GET  TOGETHER— THE  TARIFF  BOARD  AND  C(»IGRESS> 


(Alihough  the  TariH  Boird  hu  reported  on  Wool ,  Congress  se 


>e  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


re  intsrcited  in  revising  the  Stoet  Scbeduk) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


NVu!A^iii°ui^^^'7J^''''F™'yi*TBlS?n"''^'  *">  ^h^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^'  "«'^  Passing  him  to  de- 
_,     ,,„  ,  „  ,      ,        ,   .     clare  a  wilimeness  to  accept.     It  was  finally 

The  Roosevelt  quesUon  developed  in  understood  that  a  statement  to  tjiis  effect 
intensity  last  month.  Sentiment  in  favor  of  ^^^^  ^e  forthcoming, 
the  ex-President  s  nomination  was  shown  by 
numerous  straw  ballots  taken  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Naturally  the  Taft 
forces  would  have  been  glad  to  have  Roose- 
velt "call  off  the  dog"  with  a  statement 
declining  a  nomination.    Roosevelt's  friends, 


■irhly  [N\»  York) 
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The  cartoons  on  this  page  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  struggle  among  the  Demo- 
crats to  find  a  Presidential  candidate.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  boom  has  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  some  severe  jolts,  although  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  popularity  of  the  "school- 
master in  politics"  has  suffered  much  as  a 
result.  While  Mr.  Bryan  has  openly  opposed 
some  aspirants,  and  said  good  words  in  behalf 
of  others,  he  seems  still  to  be  carefully  "  weigh- 
ing them  in"  before  definitely  declaring  his 
choice.  In  the  past  month  work  has  been 
actively  begun  through  the  newspapers  in 
pressing  the  claims  of  Congressman  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama.     Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New 


(Mr.  BrysD  toting  the  weuiht  at  thi  vkrious  aapiriTiti  foi  the 
OemocnUc  aoauDatian)     Vtom  BarptrS  Wakly  (New  York) 

York,  has  also  been  projected  into  the  arena 
by  his  recent  tariff  speech,  which  was  taken  as 
an  indication  of  receptivity.  This  has  been 
associated  in  a  humorous  way  by  Cartoonist 
Powers  with  another  utterance  of  Mr.  Gay- 
nor's  on  how  long  an  egg  should  be  boiled ! 


n  the  JottttuI  (MinneapoUa) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MOXTB 


Pram  ths  Jrmmal  (Portlaad,  OregDo) 

Two  new  States  have  been  added  to  the 


Prom  die  Pionar  Prtss 


with  "moving  pictures,"  the  Pioneer  Press 
cartoon  refers  to  the  report  that  Mr.  J.  P. 

a.d  Arkoni  on  February  14.     The'ceremony  l'"^  Y  K,""!^  'S  'T''"  '°  !^  ^' 
of  the  »™m  of  tht  ArkSoa  dooimenl  bi  try  his  v^uable  art  coliecUons  now  located  in 


of  the  signing  of  the  Arizona  document  by 
President  Taf  t  was  recorded  by  the  cinemato- 
graph (the  first  time  such  a  machine  has  been 
operated  in  the  White  House).  This  will  pre- 
serve for  posterity  a  most  interesting  record 
of  the  act  of  making  a  State.    In  connection 


European  museums. 


APKOPOS  OF  mCH  FOOD  PRICES 

"There'l  mlnyi  room  at  the  top" 

Prom  tbe  EttU  (New  York) 


AT  ALL  DAZAKDSl 


"  OF  REVIEWS 


this  page  humorously  touches  on  one 
phase  of  the  recent  cabinet  overturn  in 
France.  The  reentrance  of  Delcass£ 
into  a  French  ministry  was  thought  to 
indicate  that  he  would  be  virtual  pre- 
mier and  even  dominate  the  President. 
M.Fallifere'sgenial  sanity  and  "ampli- 
tude," however,  seem — in  the  final 
panel  of  the  cartoon — to  have  re- 
stored the  equilibrium  of  state. 


I  joined  the  Top  Hat  BnRiid 
alli&iM  of  Frfln«,  inil  Tatt  ol 
liiJJttadainh  (Berlm) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  ifONTH 


id  nproenta  Socioliam) 


The  "  menace  of  Socialism  "has  beenassum-  Reichstag  by  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  elec- 
ing  greater  proportions  in  Germany  recently,  tions.  The  general  subject  of  the  growth  of 
owing  to  the  capture  of  almost  a  third  of  the  Sodalismthroughouttheworld,  with  reference 
also  to  the  situation  in  Germany,  is  treated 
in  an  article  contributed  to  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  and  also  in  our  editorial  comment. 


■s  the  Red  Socialists 


■nint  Sun  (Ncv  York) 


m  CluSlkhlrr  (Vki 


THE  WORLD'S  PEACE  AND  THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 

President  of  Columbia  University 


TXTHEN  everything  else  that  was  accom- 
^^  plished  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  has  been  for- 
gotten, the  record  of  the  great  series  of  inter- 
national congresses  of  arts  and  science  held 
in  connection  with  that  exposition  will  remain 
as  an  enduring  monument.  It  goes  without 
^ying  that  so  enlightened  a  community  as  San 
Francisco  and  CaUfomia  will  wish  to  associate 
with  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  1915 
some  intellectual  achievement,  international 
in  character,  which  will  produce  results  that 
will  serve  to  dignify  it  and  to  continue  its 
name  and  influence  long  after  the  buildings 
and  the  exhibits  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  suggestion  that  I  have  to  offer  is  that 
the  intellectual  and  scholarly  activities  of  the 
San  Francisco  Exposition  be  grouped  about 
the  fundamental  thought  of  the  Peace  of  the 
World  and  the  World's  Better  Organization  for 
Civilization  and  for  Peace.  I  would  make  this 
the]keystone  of  an  arch  that  would  last  forever. 

•WHY    NOT    A    HALL    OF    PEACE? 

i  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  make  one 
of  the  central  arclutectural  features  of  the 
exposition  a  permanent  Hall  of  Peace,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  gather- 
ings of  every  sort  while  the  exposition  lasts, 
and  as  a  haU  for  San  Francisco  and  a  perma- 
nent moniunent  to  the  exposition  after  the 
crowds  have  departed  and  its  doors  are  finally 
closed.  I  greatly  wish  that  this  might  be 
ix)ssible.  Such  a  building  appropriately  de- 
signed and  placed  at  a  central  point  woidd 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  world  and 
would  bring  the  eyes  of  every  statesman  and 
of  every  lover  of  his  kind  to  San  Francisco 
and  to  the  hills  about  the  Golden  Gate  in 
order  to  watch  what  took  place  there. 

A     SERIES     OF     WORLD    CONGRESSES 


relations  may  be  made  closer  and  raised  to  a 
higher  plane,  and  how  judicial  process  may 
be  speedily  substituted  for  public  war,  to  the 
end  that  the  world  may  be  relieved  of  its 
present  crushing  burden  of  armaments  and 
these  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  national 
and  international  police. 

l)uring  the  sununer  of  1915  the  third  Peace 
Congress  will  probably  convene  at  The 
Hague.  If  so,  it  would  be  possible  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  at  San  Francisco  to  set 
in  motion  forces,  influences  and  tendencies 
that  would  make  themselves  powerfully  felt 
in  the  action  of  the  official  representatives  of 
governments  assembled  in  the  Peace  Palace 
at  The  Hague. 

Among  others,  the  International  Peace 
Congress  of  191 5  should  be  invited  to  meet 
at  San  Francisco.  The  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
should  be  invited  to  hold  their  meetings  for 
that  year  at  San  Francisco.  There  should  be 
a  great  economic  congress,  with  departments 
representing  international  trade,  commerce, 
and  finance,  to  consider  and  debate  the  better 
development  of  all  of  these  and  their  useful 
appUcation  to  the  promotion  of  international 
concord  and  good  will. 

There  should  be  a  congress  of  the  two 
Americas,  in  which  the  fullest  exposition 
should  be  given  of  the  civilization  and  culture 
of  the  Latin-American  peoples,  with  a  view 
to  advancing  the  understanding  of  Latin- 
America  by  North  America,  and  vice  versa. 
There  should  be  a  great  international  con- 
gress on  the  Oriental  nations  and  their  civiliza- 
tion. China  and  Japan  should  be  invited  to 
present  their  civilization  and  their  interests 
at  the  hands  of  their  most  accomplished 
representatives,  and  ways  and  means  should 
be  discussed  and  considered  of  promoting 
closer  and  better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Oriental  peoples. 


During  the  sunmier  months  of  191 5  there  the  promotion  of  international  justice 
might  be  invited  to  San  Francisco  a  great 

series  of  world  congresses  to  consider  how  There  should  be  a  great  international  con- 
better  understanding  between  the  various  gress  of  judicial  organizations  to  consider  and 
nations  may  be  advanced,  how  international  discuss  the  place  and  function  of  an  inde- 
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pendent  judiciary  iQ  the  civilization  of  the  weeks  and  for  months  not  only  upon  the 

various  nations  themselves  and  in  interna-  San  Francisco  Exposition  but  upon  its  own 

tional  affairs.    The  establishment  of  a  judi-  highest  aims  and  interests.     No  man  dares 

rial  system,  free  from  executive  and  legisla-  say  what  lasting  and  uplifting  results  might 

tive  interference  and  having  power  to  hold  follow   from   the   effective   accomplishment 

executives  and  legislatures  to  the  strict  ob-  of  a  program  like  this, 
servance  of  their  constitutional  limitations, 

is  at  once  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  ^"^  celebrate  a  century  of  relative 

original  contribution  that  America  has  made  freedom  from  war 

to  the  world's  political  science.    The  bearing  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  year  1915 

of  this  great  principle  on  international  rela-  will  be  the  one  hundredth  anniversary,  not 

tionships  and  affairs  should  be  made  plain,  only  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 

to  the  end  that  courts  of  international  arbi-  United  States,  but  of  the  end  of  the  Napo- 

tration  may  speedily  become  true  courts  of  leonic  wars.      Despite  the  conflicts   which 

justice.  have  marked  the  last  one  hundred  years, 

There  should  be  a  great  international  con-  these  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 

gress  on  moral  education,  to  deal  with  the  almost  imbroken  series  of  bloody  wars  begifc- 

development  of  individual  and  national  char-  ning  way  back  in  the  middle  ages  and  coming 

acter,  to  recount  the  progress  that  has  been  to  an  end  at  Waterloo.    As  compared  with 

made  and  the  efforts  that  are  yet  making  to  the  centuries  that  precede  it,  the  one  hundred 

raise  to  still  higher  planes  the  conduct  of  men  years  ending  in  1915  constitute  a  century  of 

and  of  nations.  ,         peace,    of_  the    steady   advance    of 

If  these  p'  dominant   fact 

they   readily  rated    at    San 

ried  out   in  that   men  may 

Eublic  opinio  th  even  greater 
ave    its    a 
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SENATOR  CUMMINS    OF  IOWA  AND 
THE  CORPORATION  INQUIRY 


"A  GOOD  cook  is  always  bad  tempered." 

'^*'  Like  most  proverbs,  this  one  is  so 
nearly  true  that  any  exception  is  important. 
A  specialist  who  is  also  tolerant  is  rare  and 
valuable.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  find  to-day 
a  constructive  expert  of  the  first  rank  who 
displays  Inore  patience  with  the  layman,  and 
even  with  other  experts,  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Albert  B.  Cummins. 

Beyond  a  few  episodes  of  sensation,  the 
newspapers  have  given  little  notice  to  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Conunerce.  The  American  public 
does  not  yet  appreciate  the  debt  it  owes  to 
this  body — and  notably  to  its  active  spirit, 
Senator  Cununins— for  the  light  without 
heat  it  has  cast  upon  the  troubled  "twilight 
zone"  of  corporations. 

Many  of  the  best  informed  and  most  eminent 
leaders  in  the  industrial  action  and  thought  of 
this  country  have  been  appearing  before  the 
conunittee  to  state  "what  changes  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  creation  >and  control  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 

The  hearings  began  on  November  15; 
last  month,  the  testimony,  as  printed,  ex- 
ceeded 2000  pages  and  i  ,000,000  words. 

A  mass  of  diverse  and  conflicting  opinions 
— ^if  one  reads  only  the  "Statements,"  the 
papers  prepared  in  advance  by  each  witness 
and  read  by  him  without  interruption.  But 
immediately  upon  the  completion  of  his 
"Statement"  each  witness  had  to  run  a 
gantlet  of  questionings.  So  deftly  and  con- 
sistently were  these  put  that,  if  one  follows 
them,  the  chaos  of  viewpoints  begins  to  take 
a  definite  form.  One  might  describe  this  as 
an  appeal  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sherman 
law.  Through  these  questions  and  answers, 
moreover,  runs  a  thread  of  tendency — a  hint 
as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  relief  that 
will  be  asked  for.  This  tendency  seems  to  point 
toward  a  Federal  bureau,  something  to  do  for 
industry  part  of  what  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  for  railroads,  primarily  the 
collecting  and  arranging  of  full  publicity. 

Certainly,  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee should  constitute  the  clearest  and 
most  important  recommendation  ever  made 
on  the  pivotal  problem  of  trusts  and  mo- 
nopoly; and  that  a  committee  covering  such 


vast  scope  and  such  intense  interest  has  al- 
ready developed  so  plain  a  form  and  ten- 
dency, is  due  primarily  to  the  skill  combined 
with  the  good  temper  of  the  member  from 
Iowa. 

It  was  he  who,  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, organized  this  inquiry.  He  may 
fairly  be  held  responsible  for  it. 

QUIZZING  THE   WITNESSES 

Other  senators  have  taken  active  part. 
The  sturdy  common  sense  of  Senator  Moses 
E.  Clapp  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  has  more  than  once  exploded 
structures  built  up  on  high-soimding  theory. 
One  witness  was  pleading  that  sanction  of 
law  might  be  given  trade  agreements  not  to 
sell  below  a  given  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  declared,  such  agreements  already  exist  in 
great  number.  But  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers in  pressing  need  of  money  often  break 
their  word,  and  close  a  contract  at  ruinous 
prices,  for  the  sake  of  handling  a  little 
cash. 

But,  asked  Senator  Clapp,  what  good 
would  follow  a  law?  He  asked  "  if  the  natural 
tendency  of  it  would  not  be,  in  spite  of  all 
regulation,  to  buoy  prices  up,  rather  than 
prevent  men  from  sacrificing  themselves  by 
selling  at  a  loss?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  the  weakness  of  this  whole  proposi- 
tion of  trade  agreements.  If  they  could  be 
made  and  observed  with  a  spirit  of  absolute 
fairness,  they  would  not  be  needed  at  all." 

Senator  George  T.  Oliver  of  Pennsylvania 
has  applied  the  quick  corrective  of  first-hand 
facts  to  many  propositions  involving  the 
iron,  steel,  coal  and  oil  interests  of  his  section. 
Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee  of  Connecticut, 
Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  of  Nevada — 
whose  bill  to  create  an  interstate  trade  com- 
mission formed  the  first  object  of  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations — Senators  Thomas  P. 
Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Clarence  W.  Watson  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Atlee  Pomerene  of  Ohio 
have  been  especially  watchful  and  practical. 

But  to  all  these  save  the  chairman  him- 
self. Senator  Cummins  is  senior.  Thus,  under 
the  rules  of  the  committee,  it  was  his  to 
question  first.  Most  consistent  in  attend- 
ance, and  most  closely  informed  as  to  the 
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subject  of  each  day's  inquiry,  Senator  Cum- 
mins has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  task^to 
pounce  upon  any  direct  hint  spied  struggling 
m  the  cross-currents  of  opinion — to  drag  it 
into  the  light,  and  to  examine  it  narrowly  for 
whatever  it  was  worth. 

Such  an  office  demanded  a  combination  of 
erudition  with  large-mindedness.  To  this 
Senator  Cummins  responded  admirably.  The 
printed  testimony  speaks  for  him.  It  would 
be  worth  reading,  if  only  as  a  model  object- 
lesson  in  performing  a  big  piece  of  public 
business.  It  reveals  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  trust  cases  on  Senator  Cummins'  part, 
added  to  a  broad  and  human  sympathy  even 
more  remarkable,  in  view  of  his  own  positive 
and  somewhat  radical  convictions  regard- 
ing combination  and  competition.  One  not 
authorized  to  speak  for  him,  and  commenting 
simply  as  a  spectator,  would  assume  that  his 
opinion  is  strongly  In  favor  of  such  measures 
as  will  afford  competition  freer  play — even 
if  this  involves  such  departures  as  the  limit- 
ing of  the  capital  to  be  employed  in  any  one 
corporation  in  any  one  field,  or  a  prohibition 
against  the  holding  company  as  such. 

Apparently  the  recognizing  of  monopoly, 
entire  or  partial,  as  an  inevitable  instru- 
mentality of  much  modem  business,  does 
not  appeal  to  Senator  Cummins, 

A  VARIETY   OF  VIEWPOINTS 

Yet  there  were  no  sparks,  but  only  that 
steady  illumination,  in  his  prolonged  ques- 
tioning of  those  whose  training,  convictions  rhKuKwn  br  ><«>«.  anuio 
and  habits  were  directly  opposed — as,  for  in-  senatoe  aibert  b.  cuuuins  of  iowa 
stance,  the  chairman  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world.  Judge  Gary,  still  rarer  ideas  for  the  advanced  treatment  of 

In  fact,  the  member  from  Iowa  seemed  to  employees, 

speak  the  language  of  every  witness.     He  Intricately  discussing  the  actual  conduct 

went  to  the  point  as  directly  with  Prof.  John  of  corporations  Senator  Cummins  met  on 

B.  Clark,  the  enunent  professor  of  pure  eco-  their  own  ground  most  highly  specialized 

nomic  theory,  as  with  Mr.  Joseph  Bartles,  lawyers,  such  as  Victor  Morawetz,  chairman 

an  independent  oil  merchant  bristling  with  of  Uie  Atchison  Railway,  George  H.  Earle, 

"selling  facts."  Samuel  Untermyer  and  others,  to  whonTthe 

His  fine  courtesy  was  as  marked  toward  innermost  doings  of  great  corporations  are 

the  representative  of  the  largest  association  no  secret;   or  those  like  Mr.  Francis  Lynde 

of  manufacturers,  who  urged  that  the  dis-  Stetson,  who  actually  create  them, 

tinction  between  combinations  of  labor  and  Such  familiarity  with  the  "home  life"  of 

combinations  of  capital  had  no  dr'Terence —  the  trusts  seems  surprising  in  one  who  has 

as  toward  Mr.  Gompers,  who  came  to  urge  served  the  public,  and  on  the  firing-line  of 

precisely  the  opposite.  progress,  since  quarter  of  a  century  past. 

Not  outdone  in  militant  spirit  by  that  During  an  equal  period,  however — from  his 

twentieth-century  crusader,  Louis  D.  Bran-  move  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1878,  to  his 

dels,  Senator  Cummins  was  yet  able  to  em-  first  election   as  governor  of  that  State  in 

pbasize,  while  questioning  Mr.  George  W.  1902 — Mr.  Cummins  *as  a  practising  lawyer. 

Perkins,  vastly  helpful  results  of  the  latter's  He  attained  first  rank  in  the  Middle  Western 

rare  international  business  experience,  and  legal  world.    Among  a  variety  of  clients,  he 
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numbered  some  of  the  largest  railroad  com- 
panies operating  in  his  section.  This  unusual 
view  along  both  sides  of  the  fence  has  de- 
veloped a  sagacity  rare  among  reformers — 
an  eye  for  the  practical. 

LAWS    THAT    HAVE    STOOD    IN    IOWA 

Citizens  of  every  State  are  naturally  inter- 
ested in  the  careers  of  the  statesmen  before 
whom  the  entire  business  structure  of  the 
nation  is  passing  in  review.  It  is  significant, 
especially  to  those  who  fear  anything  smack- 
ing of  the  radical,  to  examine  the  numerous 
pieces  of  progressive  legislation  successfully 
advocated  by  Mr.  Cummins  during  his  seven- 
year  governorship  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  adopt 
a  complete  anti-trust  program.  Its  laws  were 
passed  after  fights  marked  by  extreme  bitter- 
ness. To  what  extremes  they  might  have 
gone  is  plain  from  their  nature.    One  pro-         how  can  he  hit  one  and  not  the  other? 

hibited  contributions  to  campaign  funds  (The  inquiry  orsnnlzcd  by  SenatocCummimwiUlBulUM 
from   corporations.      Another  upset   the  old-    "^t'™  """cli  neuter  lh=  answer  lo  Itut  qunlion— ho»  the 

established  caucus  system,  by  means  of  a  Tru™"d'"'  T"  \  ""''"'i^  ^  "  lo  bring  ■■Unlawful 
direct  primary  law.  Railroad  passes  and  dis-  busin'osj """  "'^  '  ^"  "^"^  "'  °"' '"""  '"*  °*"""'"' 
criminating  passenger  rates  were  prohibited.  Vtom  the  -Vnca  Triimit  (Duiuth) 

So  were  railroad  fiires  of  more  than   two 

cents  a  mile,  and  the  working  of  railroad  em-  stood  by  the  everyday  newspaper  reader, 
ployees  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  than  those  which  preceded  it. 
hours  continuously.  Overcapitalization  of  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  Senator 
corporations  was  penalized.  Banks  were  Cummins'  performances,  past  and  present,  is 
forced  to  pay  interest  on  all  public  moneys,  the  same  broad  courtesy.  It  kept  him  his 
There  was  a  pure  food  and  seed  law.  There  friends  and  the  respect  of  his  opponents, 
were  laws  regulating  child  labor,  school  at-  through  the  hot  fight  over  the  tariff  revision 
tendance,  factory  inspection,  fire  escapes  and  in  1909,  although  the  senatorial  "insur- 
safety  appliances.  gents"  who  numbered  him  among  their  lead- 

Yet  not  one  of  these  statutes  has  been  sue-  ers  were  exposed  to  deepest  reproaches  from 
cessfully  attacked  in  the  Iowa  courts.  Pub-  old-time  Republican  associates.  A'  stand 
lie  opinion,  moreo\'er,  is  more  widely  in  favor  even  more  distinct  was  made  in  June,  1910. 
of  them  than  when  they  were  passed.  Senator  Cummins  overhauled  the  railroad 

This  record  augurs  extraordinarily  well,  rate  bill.  He  filled  it  with  "teeth,"  particu- 
Honesty  and  ability  to  fight  for  a  cause  are  larly  the  clause  that  shifts  upon  the  railroads 
so  often  unaccompanied  by  the  special  sense  the  burden  of  proof  at  every  request  for  a 
of  practicability — the  faculty  to  devise  and  raise  in  rates. 

support  measures  that  will  work.  Intense  pressure  was  brought  against  the 

adoption  of  this  item.    Yet  its  promulgator 
FORUER  SERVICKS  TO  TjiE  NATION  has  maintained  friendly  relations  with  lead- 

ers representing  every  shade  of  conviction 
When  the  report  of  the  committee  is  in  the  Administration  and  out. 
handed  in  to  the  Senate,  the  nation  will  want  The  courage  to  take  such  positions,  and  the 
to  know  more  about  Albert  B.  Cummins,  ability  to  hammer  workable  measures  out  of 
His  previous  ser\ices  as  a  Senator  have  been  ideals,  are  attributes  of  many  citizens  in 
neither  few  nor  minor;  yet  his  present  task  politics  to-day.  Fortunate  America!  It  is 
affects  a  problem  more  central  in  politics,  especially  worthy  of  note  when  a  leader  in 
entering  more  intimately  into  the  life  of  the  fight  for  principle  can  s^arate  it  so  en- 
every  citizen,  and  more  plainly  to  be  under-  tirely  from  personality. 
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in  politics  in  Ireland.    So  far  has  this  policy 
of  abstention  been  carried  that  many  shrewd 
observers  have  expressed  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  Pope  is  in  reality  opposed  to  Home 
Rule;  that  the  inopportune  publication  of  the 
Decrees  Ne  temere  and 
Propria    Motu    were 
really  well-timed  bolts 
from   the    blue , 
launched  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  excit- 
ing   Protestant    pre- 
judice to  such  an 
extent   as  to  make 
Home    Rule    impos- 
sible.  That  notion,  of 
course,  is  absurd. 
But   that   it   can  be 
entertained   by   sane 
men  proves  that  the 
note  of    the   Roman 
priesthood   and  hier- 
archy is  not  as  pas- 
sionately   nationalist 
as  it  was  in  1892. 

Another  great 
change  has  come  over 
Ireland  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  As  a 
reviewer  remarked  in 
the  current  Quarterly: 

Th«  Ireland  of  to-day     sir  hor 
differs  widely  froAi   the 
Ireland  of  18B6.  Properly 
has     replaced     poverty.     (ThJ»  »oci 
The  face  of  the  country  asi 

ts  changed.  Ireland  is 
comfortable,  buoyant,  and  on  its  way  to  wealth. 
The  homesteads  of  well-to-do  peasant  proprietors 
and  newly-built  cottages,  with  their  acre  allot- 
ments, have  replaced  the  cabins  and  the  sheelings 
oF  the  tenant  and  the  laborer.  The  country  towns 
are  no  longer  a  group  of  dirty,  insanitary  dwellings. 
They  have  their  waterworks,  their  drainage  sys- 
tem,  their  recreation   halls  and   public   libraries. 


Squire  and  farmer,  parson  and  priest  combine  and 
coSperate  in  agricultural  organization,  in  associa- 
tion un poisoned,  until  a  short  time  ago,  by  the 
vims  of  intruded  political  antipathies.     There  b 
an  industrial,  artistic  and  literary  revival.     Bank 
and  Post -Office  deposits  have  increased  by  millions, 
and  still    increase;    and 
commerce  shows  by  the 
annual   returns  a   mar- 
velous   an  ' 
advance. 


The  condition  of 
the  Irish  laborer, 
which  for  generations 
was  the  despair  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  now 
begins  to  contrast 
favorably  with  that 
of  the  English  agri- 
cuiturist.  Nothing 
or  next  to  nothing 
has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  homes  of 
the  English  rural  poor, 
but  in  Ireland  the 
stateinthelast  twenty 
years  has  advanced 
thirty  million  dollars 
as  loans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  3S,ooo  labor- 
ers' cottages,  the  rent 
of  which  varies  from 
twelve  cents  to  half  a 
dollar  a  week. 

It  is  often  said  that 
you  can  prove  any- 
thing by  statistics.  But 
figures  that  cannot  be 
disputed  all  tell  the  same  tale  as  to  the  steady 
increase  of  Irish  prosperity.  In  twenty  years 
the  deposits  in  the  Joint  Stocks  Banks  grew 
by  65  per  cent.,  the  balances  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings  Bank  by  220  per  cent.,  and 
those  in  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  by  over 
27  per  cent.!    Death  duties  were  paid  upon 
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the  tillage  area  of  Ireland.  The  poultry 
dustry,  thaJiks  to  the  work  of  poultry  in- 
ructors,  and  to  the  county  committees,  has 
creased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  last 
I  years  the  increase  of  poultry  exports  has 
«n  nearly  five  million  dollars.  Ireland  now 
ports  thirty-one , million  dollars'  worth  of 
>ultry  and  eggs,  which  is  nearly  twice  the 
ilue  of  the  exports  of  whiskey  and  stout. 
The  work  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  Organi- 
.tion  Society  has  been  so  successful  as  to 
:cite  against  it  the  wrath  of  the  gombeen 
an  (usurer],  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  his 
imble  servant  the  Nationalist  M.  P.  The 
aerations  of  the  society,  embracing  every 
"anch  of  farming,  have  spread  a  network  of 
icieties  some  900  in  number,  with  about 
},ooo  members,  over  the  island;  and  it  can 
jast  a  turnover  of  close  upon  $15,000,000 
st  year.  During  the  twenty-two  years  of 
le  movement's  existence,  its  aggregate  turn- 
^er  has  reached  the  respectable  figure  of 
[25,000,000.  The  commercial  failures  have 
sen  remarkably  few.  The  work  is  highly 
K:hnical  and  necessarily  costly.  Each 
ained  organizer  costs  for  his  salary,  and  the 
'avcling  expenses  and  subsistence  required 
)  maintain  Mm  300  days  on  the  road,  at 
ast  £2500  a  year.  A  central  administra- 
ve  office,  acting  also  as  an  information 
ureau,  has  to  deal  with  an  enormous  cor- 
spondence.  No  less  than  €133,000  |$665,- 
X)],  of  which  one-quarter. had  come  from 
ubiic  sources,  and  three-quarters  from  the 
rish  farmers  and  their  friends,  has  been  spent 
pon  the  foundation  of  this' movement,  which 
.  essential  to  the  economic  salvation  and 
xial  uplifting  of  rural  Ireland. 

.\dd  to  these  evidences  of  an  awakened 
ational  intelligence  the  campaign  against 
jberculosis,  which  has  in  the  Countess  of 
Jjerdeen  the  most  enthusiastic  and  weariless 
f  directors.  Lady  Aberdeen  has  lived  for 
othing  else,  since  she  and  her  husband  re- 
irned  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  but  the 
litirpating  of  the  great  White  Plague  which 
aunts  like  a  |>estilence  so  many  an  Irish 
illage.  Her  work  and  the  success  which  it 
as  achieved  is  only  one  among  the  many 
:)kens  which  confront  the  \isitor  with  the 
ict  that  the  Ireland  of  1912  is  not  to  be 
unfounded  with  the  Ireland  of  1802,    It  is 

new  land,  inhabited  by  a  new  people.  Hope 
as  descended  upon  the  green  hills  of  Erin, 
nd  the  Irish,  instead  of  as  in  1892  being 
bsorbed  in  [)olitics.  have  now  a  hundred 
hings  to  think  of  and  keep  them  busy.  How 
his  altered  spirit  will  affect  the  third  Home 
tule  bill  remains  to  be  seen. 
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III.    THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TORIES  sumus  has  become  an  anachronism.    During 
the  private  negotiations  that  went  on  two 

The  Liberals   remain   where   they   were,  years  ago  between  the  leaders  of  the  Minis- 

They  are  doggedly,  if  not  enthusiastically,  terialists  and  the  Opposition  when  it  was 

where  Mr.  Gladstone  left  them  in  1892.   How  attempted  to  effect  a  constitutional  revision 

do  the  Tories  stand?    Nominally  they  are  as  by  consent  the  air  was  full  of  the  desire  of 

much  opposed  to  Home  Rule  as  ever.    But  the  Tory  leaders  to  meet  the  Irish  more  than 

in  reality  they  admit  that  the  old  non  pos-  half-way  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule.    The 
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overtures  came  to  nothing,  but  neither  Irish 
nor  Liberals  have  forgotten  the  eagerness  of 
the  brain  carriers  of  the  Tory  party  to  make 
it  known  to  the  world  that  they  were  quite 
ready  for  a  deal  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule. 
Younger  Tories,  like  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
the  Unionist  cause  is  lost,  and  that  the  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  up  a  position  where  the 
Tory  forces  would  have  some  chance  of 
success.  In  the  last  days  of  January  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  publicly  declared  that: 

He  thought  Parliament  was  overworked  and 
there  was  a  ease  made  out  for  an  extension  of  local 
government.  That  had  always  been  the  Unionist 
policy,  but  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  talk  about 
Home  Rule  as  if  it  were  comparable  to  that  kind 
of  devolution  for  purely  local  affairs  was  to  talk 
unworthily. 

Between  "extension  of  local  government" 
and  Home  Rule  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line 
6xed.  That  blessed  word  devolution  will 
probably  be  the  bridge  between  the  two.  The 
late  Tory  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Dudley,  and 
the  late  permanent  Under  Secretary,  Lord 
Macdonnell,  were  busily  engaged  in  1904, 
with  the  approval  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  in 
discussing  how  far  it  was  possible  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  Home  Rule  on  Tory  lines. 
Mr.    Wyndham    "borrowed"    Sir    Antony 
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iv'King  William.  Ill  fig^t  iS^cIa™  breallTbSon 
to  youf  ^lAmel " 

(It  WIS  Ulster  whicti  made   the    fint  ippwiUc 


Macdonnell,  as  he  then  was,  from  the  India 
Office,  and  appointed  him  as  Under-Secretary 
with  the  status  of  a  colleague.  Sir  Antony's 
commission  was  to  work  for  a  settlement  of 
the  land  and  university  questions,  and  then 
to  endeavor  to  carry  through  a  scheme  of 
"administrative  coSrdination"  in  Irish  local 
affairs.  In  a  "cipher  message,"  which  has 
never  been  pubhshed,  Mr,  Balfour  approved 
of  this  program.  The  success  of  the  land 
conference  led  Lord  Dunraven  to  hope  that 
if  conciliation  could  solve  the  vexed  land  ques- 
tion, "it  was  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  by  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  other  directions  Ireland  might  be 
rescued  from  the  slough  of  despair  into  which 
she  was  sinking,  and  might  even  be  provided 
with  a  system  of  govermnent  more  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  country  and  more 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people." 

The  Irish  Reform  Association  was  accord- 
ingly founded,  and  on  August  31,  1904,  it 
launched  its  devolution  scheme.  Its  report 
laid  down  that "  w;hile  firmly  maintaining  that 
the  Parliamentary  union  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  is  essential  to  the  political  sta- 
bility of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  two  islands,  we  believe  that  such  union  is 
compatible  with  the  devolution  to  Ireland  of 
a  larger  measure  of  local  government  than 
she  now  possesses."  The  scheme  proposed- 
that  "control  o\'er  purely  Irish  expenditure" 
to  the  e.xtent  of  six  millions  sterling  [$30,- 
000,000]  per  annum  should  be  "taken  from 
the  treasuiy,  which  is  now  only  interested  in 
effecting  economies  for  the  imperial  account, 
and  entrusted  under  Parliament  to  an  Irish 
Financial  Council  interested  in  making  sav- 
ings for  Irish  puiposes,"  It  was  also  recog- 
nized that  in  view  of  "the  great  and  in- 
creasing difiicuky  which  Parliament  finds  in 
dealing  with  the  unwieldy  mass  of  business 
that  comes  before  it,"  "the  spedal  needs  of 
Ireland  do  not  and  cannot  receive  adequate 
attention,"  and  "  some  delegation  of  authority 
is  necessary."  It  was  held  that  "much  of  the 
business  relating  to  Irish  affairs  which  Par- 
liament is  at  present  unable  to  cope  with 
might  with  perfect  safety  and  with  advantage 
both  to  Ireland  and  to  Parliament  be  dele- 
gated to  an  Irish  body  to  be  constituted  for 
the  purpose."  It  was  suggested  that  a  statu- 
tor>'  body  should  be  set  up  in  Ireland,  con- 
sisting of  the  Irish  representative  peers,  the 
members  representing  Irish  constituencies  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  twenty-four 
members  of  the  Financial  Council,  that  it 
should  have  "authority  to  promote  bills  for 
purely  Irish  purposes,"  and  that   "Parlia- 
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ment  should   take  power   to  refer  to  the  quarters  of  a  million  who  are  setting  them- 

statutory  body,  not  only  business  connected  selves  at  this  moment  to  defeat  not  only 

with  Irish  private  bill  legislation,  but  also  Home  Rule  but  any  method  of  devolution 

such  other  matters  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may  which  would  enable  the  race  of  the  Irish 

deem  suitable  for  reference,  under  prescribed  people  to  govern  themselves, 

conditions."  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  cheek 

It  was  a  very  pretty  scheme,  but  it  came  of  it,  something  daring  in  the  defiance  which 

to  nothing.   And  why  did  it  come  to  nothing?  this  little  band  of  fanatical  Protestants  has 

Because  of  the  imcompromising  hostility  of  launched   against   the   Government  of   the 

the    Ulster    Orangemen.      Lord    Rathmore  British  Empire.     They  have  no  sense  of 

accused  Lord  Dunraven  of  having  set  the  hiunor,  it  is  true,  or  the  spectacle  of  the  mouse 

ball  of  Home  Rule  rolling  again  and  stated  defying  the  elephant  would  tickle  them  so 

that  "  the   Unionist  party  in   Ireland  de-  much  they  would  hardly  be  able  to  keep  up 

nounced  the  Dimraven  scheme  as  worse  than  their  heroic  pose  for  laughing.    It  is,  how- 

the  Home  Rxile  of  Mr.   Gladstone."     Sir  ever,  no  laughing  matter. 

Edward  Carson  wrote  that  "for  my  part,  Wlienever  Home  Rule  comes  to  the  front 

much  as  I  detest  the  former  proposals  of  the  Orange  drum  is  set  beating,  and  sooner  or 

Home  Rule  which  have  been  so  emphatically  later  there  are  riots.     This  time  as  Home 

condemned  by  the  electorate  of  the  United  Rule  seemed  to  come  nearer  than  ever  steps 

Kingdom,  I  should,  I  think,  prefer  them  to  were  taken  in  advance  by  Sir  Edward  Carson, 

the  impracticable  but  insidious  scheme  put  He  was  a  former  Liberal  Irishman  who  went 

forward  by  the  so-called  Reform  Association."  over  to  the  enemy  when  Home  Rule  came  to 

the  front.    He  has  now  constituted  himself 

IV.     THE  VETO  OF  "ULSTER"  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  with 

which  the  Ulster  remnant  has  determined  to 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  in  resist  Home  Rule.  In  1886  Lord  Randolph 
only  one  of  which  are  the  parties  and  the  Churchill,  addressing  a  great  meeting  in  Bel- 
religions  equally  divided.  Leinster,  Con-  fast,  used  the  famous  jingle  that  5  Home 
naught,  and  Mimster  are  predominantly  Rule  were  granted  "Ulster  would  fight  and 
Catholic  and  Nationalist.  In  Ulster  alone  do  Ulster  woxild  be  right,"  and  ever  since  then 
the  Protestants  amount  to  half  of  the  popu-  the  Unionists  of  the  province  have  muttered 
lation.  But  even  in  Ulster  there  are  almost  menaces  as  to  what  they  would  do  if  ever 
as  many  Catholics  as  there  are  Protestants.  Home  Rule  should  be  thrust  upon  the  coim- 
The  notion  that  Ulster  is  all  Protestant  is  one  try  by  a  Liberal  Government.  There  has 
of  the  most  inveterate  delusions  of  our  time,  been  great  talk  of  the  storing  of  arms,  mid- 
What  is  called  Protestant  Ulster  consists  of  night  drilling  of  farmers'  sons;  and  behind 
the  city  of  Belfast,  the  coimty  of  Antrim,  all  this  there  is  a  rooted  determination  to 
and  portions  of  the  coimties  of  Down  and  place  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way 
Armagh, — a  small  fragment  of  territory  in-  of  Home  Rule. 

habited  by  750,000  persons,  of  whom  nearly  The  first  indication  of  this  temper  on  the 
200,000  are  Catholics.  The  rest  of  Ulster,  part  of  the  Ulster  Unionists  was  the  insolent 
containing  the  coimties  of  Donegal,  T)n'one,  decision  of  the  Unionist  Council  not  to  per- 
Derry,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Monagban,  and  mit  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  address  a  meet- 
portions  of  Down  and  Armagh,  has  a  popula-  ing  of  Liberals  in  Ulster  Hall  at  Belfast.  It 
tion  of  about  a  million,  of  whom  only  300,000  was  the  first  shot  in  the  campaign,  the  first 
are  Protestants.  Ulster  sends  almost  as  many  warning  that  the  question  was  emerging  from 
Nationalists  to  Parliament  as  Unionists.  the  sphere  of  politics  into  that  of  actual  war. 

Protestant  Ulster,  therefore,  being  inter-  The  Government,  not  being  willing  to  force 
preted,  means  one-half  of  the  population  of  on  what  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a 
one-fourth  of  Ireland.  As  a  geographical  and  bloody  contest  between  the  troops  and  the 
political  unit  it  means  Belfast  and  Antrim,  Orangemen,  consented  to  a  compromise  by 
with  patches  of  Down  and  Armagh.  Counted  which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  instead  of 
by  heads  there  are  not  90,000  Protestants  in  speaking  at  Ulster  Hall  to  3000  people,  was 
the  whole  of  Ulster.  Of  these  a  certain  allowed  to  speak  to  5000  in  a  marquee  erected 
minority  are  Liberals  and  Home  Rulers.  If  on  a  football  ground  some  distance  from  the 
we  put  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  at  three-  center  of  the  town.  The  success  which  has 
quarters  of  a  million,  men,  women  and  chil-  followed  this  first  act  of  war  will  certainly 
dren  altogether,  the  allowance  is  probably  encourage  the  recalcitrant  minority  to  perse- 
liberal.    It  is  this  remnant  of  less  than  three-  vere  in  its  defiant  and  militant  tactics.    It  is 


,  with  fragments  of 
ill  adopt  a  policy  of 
persist  in  regarding 
itegral  part  of  Great 
hey  will  refuse  to  pay 
ters  come  to  an  ex- 
pire to  defend  their 
inst  an  attack, 
ill  folk  to  run  away 
when  they  have  been 
d  resolute  action,  they 
:ir  threats  into  action, 
osperous  a  city;  it  is 
ts  of  the  shipbuilding 
nd  it  has  far  too  many 
L  the  rest  of  Ireland 
n  a  Home  Ruled  Ire- 
Twenty-five  years 
I  put  the  case  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  then 
a  leading  Presby- 
terian minister  in 
ho  had  been  protest- 
Ister  would  never  sub- 
hen  he  had  finished  I 
red  to  delimit  what  is 
it  Ulster,  and  you  are 
iscipline  a  force  which 
ot  anyone  who  crossed 
make  any  terms  you 
svent  Home  Rule  be- 
ilin,  but  Belfast  and 
eof  may  be  cut  out 
ds  a  kind  of  English 
'  Dr.  Hanna  thought 
plied,  "Never  could 
her  trust  as  to  hand 
ne  Rule  Parliament, 
never  permit  thera- 
I  the  country  in  which 
to  such  an  arrange- 
ould  be  to'  hand  over 
south  and  north  to 
cies  of  the  Catholic 
m  at  the  same  time 
±  they  might  have 
he  Protestant  Ulster 
Parliament."  After 
it  on  to  see  one  of  the 
merchants  in  Belfast. 
1  of  severing  Belfast 
said  he,  "there  is  not 
island  that  does  not 
We  import  tea  for 
e  are  not  going  to  be 
please  anyone."  So 
LOUS  and  economical 
inate.  If  Home  Rule 
iots,  but  no  rebellion, 
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and  in  the  end  in  all  probability  the  Ulster 
group  will  hold  the  balance  between  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  Nationalist  majority 
will  speedily  split. 

V.    THE    CRUX    OF    THE    LIBERALS 

The  ministry  which  is  pledged  to  bring  in 
a  Home  Rule  bill  on  what  are  commonly 
called  Gladstonian  lines  is  face  to  face  with 
the  old  problem  and  a  new  difficulty.  The 
old  problem  is  how  to  frame  a  bill  for  the 
government  of  Ireland  by  a  cabinet  composed 
exclusively  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
ministers.  No  Irish  Nationalist  will  take 
office  in  a  British  ministry,  British  ministers, 
therefore,  have  to  frame  their  Irish  measures 
without  the  assistance  of  any  responsible 
Irish  advisers.  The  result  has  been  disas- 
trous in  the  past.  It  may  be  disastrous 
in  the  future.  The  fate  of  the  Irish  Councils 
bUI  in  1907  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Birrell 
framed  this  bill,  not  as  a  substitute  for  Home 
Rule,  but  as  a  practical  method  of  meeting 
Irish  difficulties.  It  was  understood  that  at 
every  stage  of  its  incubation  the  measure 
bad  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Redmond  and  the  Nationalist  leaders.    But 

the  moment  the  bill  was  produced  before  a  "'  the'' ADui/ALTT^iN*^THE™RmsH 'cabinet"  "' 
representative  convention  of  the  nation  at      raiu^    ■  •.  >  ^      .u  .  r  ,    j .     . ..  ^         .,. . 

_,'^,  ,.      .  J  11  -      .  (Wnoae  viBit.  last  month,  to  Ireland  to»t  before  an  Ulstfr 

DubUn  it  was  condemned  with  unanimity, —    audience  in  Beltasl  the  Liberal  Govemmcnfspropoationa  for 

Mr.  Redmond  being  the  first  to  lead  off  the  "™™^"w^e"d;H'w«  oS  a''S  ^=^1^^^^^ 
chorus  of  condemnation.     The  real  reason 

for  this  change  of  front  was  his  tardy  dis-  of  a  bill."  "Then,"  I  replied,  "wc  shall  wait 
covery  that  the  bishops  would  have  nothing  till  they'  change  their  minds.  It  is  not  a 
to  do  with  a  measure  which  handed  over  great  thing  to  ask  that  they  should  tell  us 
the  control  of  primary  education  to  the  hands  what  they  want  before  we  try  to  see  what 
of  laymen.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  re-  we  can  do  to  meet  their  wishes." 
mainsthatnoprivatehole-and-cornerarrange-  M,iiiisters,  however,  have  framed  the  bill 
ments  with  Irish  leaders  can  be  relied  upon  all  off  their  own  bat  which  Mr.  Birrell  will 
by  ministers  when  framing  a  Home  Rule  bill,  introduce  this  session.  They  will  produce  it 
Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  have  no  with  fear  and  trembling,  knowing  that  what- 
responsibility,  they  refuse  to  accept  responsi-  ever  it  contains  it  will  be  fought  by  the 
bility,  and  whatever  pledges  they  may  have  opposition,  and  fearing  that,  despite  all  the 
given  to  the  government  they  are  free  to  pains  they  have  taken,  it  may  be  rejected  by 
repudiate  them  if  the  Irish  cat  should  jump  the  Irish  convention. 

in  the  other  direction.  This  difficulty  might  The  main  outlines  of  the  bill  are  clear 
have  been  overcome  if  ministers  had  fully  enough.  There  is  to  be  a  legislative  assembly, 
refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  framing  called  a  parliament,  with  twohouses,  set  up  at 
any  Home  Rule  bill,  and  had  refused  to  Dublin.  From  this  parliament  will  spring 
take  any  action  at  all  until  Ihe  represents-  an  executive  government  which  will  under- 
tives  of  the  Irish  people  had  formulated,  not  take  the  government  of  Ireland,  subject  to 
merely  their  demands  in  the  abstract,  but  the  supreme  control  in  the  last  resort  of 
also  the  detailed  scheme  of  self-government  the  Imperial  Pariiament  at  Westminster, 
which  would  satisfy  them.  When  I  submitted  The  functions  of  the  Irish  parliament  will 
this  suggestion  to  a  Liberal  cabinet  minister,  be  restricted  to  matters  which  are  distinctly 
he  replied,  "Excellent,  logical,  and  just,  local  and  national.  The  Irish  members, 
no  doubt,  but  Redmond  and  Dillon  will  see  reduced  in  numbers,  will  continue  to  be 
you  d — d  before  they  will  face  the  framing  represented  at  Westminster.    The  one  ques- 
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tion  upon  which  the  chief  difficulty  arises  pensions  and  insurance  adopted  by  the  Lib- 
is  as  to  finance.  The  situation  is  entirely  erals.  All  the  figures  relied  upon  by  the 
altered  smce  Mr.  Gladstone's  time.  Mr.  Nationalists  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  the 
Gladstone  in  1886  prop(»ed  to  turn  the  possibility  of  making  great  economies  in  a 
Irish  members  out  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  Home  Ruled  Ireland  have  gone  by  the  board, 
while  at  the  same  time  decreeing  that  Ireland  Only  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Redmond  calcu- 
should  continue  to  pay  fifteen  million  dollars  lated  that  it  would  cost  $25,000,000  per  an- 
a  year  into  the  British  exchequer.  The  num  to  govern  Ireland,  and  this  would  leave 
revenue  of  Ireland  ''as  collected"  was  then  then  ten  million  dollars  as  an  imperial  contri- 
estimated  at  £8,350,000  [$41,750,000].  Ire-  bution  from  Ireland.  Contrast  this  idyllic 
land  was  to  contribute,  for  thirty  years,  one-  picture  of  Home  Rule  economy  with  the 
fifteenth  of  the  expenditure  on  the  national  actual  facts  and  figures  of  to-day.  Mr. 
debt,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  civil  list,  as  it  Redmond  in  1905  estimated  the  revenue  of 
stood  in  1886,  and  besides  a  contribution  to  Ireland  at  $35,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000 
the  sinking  fund.  The  contribution  to  the  con-  would  be  required  for  the  cost  of  its  govera- 
solidated  fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  reck-  ment.  The  actual  cost  of  civil  expenditure 
oned  on  this  basis,  would  have  been  as  follows:  in  Ireland  for  the  average  of  the  two  years 
^,    .      ,  ^  ^  /»     ^^  iQio-ii    was   fifty-five   million   dollars,    an 

ArmyTndTvy..::;:::-';:^^:^  increase  of  iiS  per  cent.upon  the  figures  of 

Civil  List 110,000  1889-1890.  Of  this,  old-age  pensions  accounts 

Sinking  Fund 360,000  for    $14,500,000.      The    net    result    of    this 

7~T  s*  o  1  portentous  rise  in  the  cost  of  Irish  government 

£3,602,000  [$18,010,000]  V^^^^  j^^^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  contribute  any- 

In  1892  Mr.  Gladstone  had  reconsidered  thing  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  As  she 
his  first  proposals,  and  imder  the  new  scheme,  pays  nothing  now  it  would  be,  of  course, 
which  was  recast  as  the  bill  went  through  futile  to  ask  her  to  contribute  after  Home 
Parliament,  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  Rule  has  been  established.  The  elimination 
Imperial  exchequer  was  reduced  from  eigh-  of  the  once-expected  Irish  contribution 
teen  million  dollars  to  five.  Even  then  Mr.  simplifies  matters,  no  doubt.  But  the  dis- 
Redmond  was  dissatisfied.  But  alike  in  1886  covery  that  on  the  average  of  the  last  two 
and  1892  there  was  never  any  dispute  that  years  Ireland  only  raised  fifty  million  dollars 
Ireland  under  Home  Rule  was  to  continue  revenue  and  spent  fifty-five  has  created 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  army  and  great  searchings  of  heart  among  all  parties, 
navy  and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt.   For  if  there  is  now  an  annual  deficit  which 

To-day  that  assumption  has  gone  by  the  Great  Britain  has  to  meet  for  five  millions  a 
board.  Instead  of  Ireland  contributing  her  year,  how  will  Ireland  face  the  bill  when  she 
share  to  the  cost  of  the  Empire,  Ireland  is  left  to  go  alone,  and  when,  as  is  inevitable, 
demands  that  she  shall  not  only  be  freed  the  development  of  old-age  pensions  and  the 
from  paying  one  red  cent  of  imperial  charges  insurance  scheme  increases  the  annual  def- 
but  that  she  shall  receive  a  liberal  subsidy  icit  by  another  five  million  dollars? 
from  England  toward  the  cost  of  her  own  Enemies  of  Home  Rule  point  to  these 
self-government!  It  is  this  which  is  the  crux  figures  and  maintain  that  on  their  showing 
of  the  Liberals.  John  Bull  may  be  willing,  the  deficit  will  be  fifteen  million  dollars  in 
and  he  has  never  been  very  willing,  to  allow  1913.  "If  Ireland  were  dissevered  from  Great 
the  Irish  to  govern  themselves.  It  is  a  Britain  and  relieved  from  all  contributions 
different  proposition  altogether  that  he  to  the  national  debt,  the  civil  list,  the  army 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  out  of  his  own  and  navy,  and  foreign  affairs,  she  would 
pocket  for  the  cost  of  that  operation.  As  a  start  on  her  career  of  nationhood*'  ss  a  bank- 
Tory  speaker  recently  remarked,  "We  are  rupt  community.  To  choke  the  Home  Rule 
all  familiar  with  dowries  for  a  marriage,  but  deficit  John  Bull  will  have  to  subsidize  the 
who  ever  heard  of  subsidies  for  a  divorce?  "       new  government  to  the  tune  of  five,  ten  or 

The  one  stubborn,  outstanding  fact  is  fifteen  million  dollars  i>er  annum.  Now 
that  Ireland,  although  more  prosperous  than  John  Bull,  who  was  not  very  keen  on  Home 
she  has  ever  been,  cannot  pay  her  way,  even  Rule  when  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  him  that 
when  she  is  relieved  from  any  contribution  Ireland  would  pay  fifteen  million  dollars 
to  the  British  exchequer.  This  is  due  to  tribute  to  the  imperial  revenue,  is  likely  to 
several  causes,  chiefly  to  the  policy  of  killing  have  an  ugly  shock  when  it  is  proposed  that 
Home  Rule  with  kindness  adopted  by  the  he  should  contribute  $15,000,000  a  year  out 
Conservatives  and  to  the  policy  of  old-age  of  his  own  pocket  in  order  to  start  Home  Rule. 


THE    FUR   SEALS  AND  THEIR 

ENEMIES 

BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN  AND  GEORGE  A.  CLARK 

/^N  the  7th  of  July,  191 1,  Great  Britain,  danger  of  complete  destruction,"  asked  Con- 

^^  Russia,  and    Japan    united    with    the  gress  to  order  the  suspension  of  **  all  killing  of 

United  States  in  establishing  for  the  high  seas  fur  seals  on  the  seal  islands  .  .  .  until  the 

a  game  law  for  the  protection  of  the  female  lapse  of  fifteen  years."    The  treaty  was  for 

fur  seals  from  slaughter  at  the  hands  of  the  fifteen  years.    It  bound  the  United  States  to 

pelagic  sealers.    The  treaty  was  duly  ratified  pay  15  per  cent,  each  year  of  its  land  catch  to 

by  the  Senate  on  July  24.     Russia  and  the  Great  Britain  and  a  like  percentage  to  Japan. 

United  States,  owners  of  the  fur-seal  herds.  With  the  resolution  in  effect  there  would  be 

have   bound   themselves   to  pay   to   Great  no  land  catch.    The  Government  would  have 

Britain  and  Japan,  having  pelagic  interests,  nothing  to  turn  over.    These  nations  having 

a  percentage — 15  per  cent,  to  each — of  the  bought  off  their  own  pelagic  fleets  would  be- 

product  of  the  regular  land  sealing,  to  com-  come   dissatisfied   and  withdraw   from   the 

pensate  the  citizens  of  these  nations  for  giving  treaty.     Pelagic  sealing  would  inevitably  be 

up  their  pelagic  rights,  Great  Britain  and  resumed. 

Japan  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  the  The  Rothermel  resolution  is  probably  dead, 
treaty,  which  is  to  nm  for  fifteen  years.  but  the  principle  now  appears  in  a  new  form. 
This  treaty  marked  the  culmination  of  a  Congressman  Sulzer  has  introduced  in  the 
long  struggle,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  present  Congress  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  the  treaty  of  July  7.  He  finds  an  active  opposi- 
United  States  has  sought  to  rescue  its  fur-seal  tion  to  it,  which  takes  the  form  of  an  amend- 
herd  from  the  destructive  operations  of  pelagic  ment,  sought  to  be  included  in  the  bill,  pro- 
sealing.  This  form  of  sealing  is  conducted  in  viding  for  a  period  of  rest  for  the  herd  from 
the  open  sea,  when  the  animals  are  on  their  land  killing;  this  period  is  again  for  fifteen 
winter  migration,  or  on  their  feeding  excur-  years,  and  the  intent  is  the  same — to  nullify 
saons,  which  are  made  at  a  length  of  from  one  the  treaty.  The  Rothermel  resolution  and 
to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  islands.  The  the  modus  vivendi  amendment  to  the  Sulzer 
female  seal  being  heavy  with  young  during  bill  are  dearly  movements  in  the  interests  of 
the  return  migradon  journey,  and  forced  to  the  pelagic  sealers  and  not  in  any  degree  or  in 
feed  regularly  during  the  summer  in  order  to  any  way  in  the  interests  of  the  herd.  Behind 
nourish  her  young,  is  the  chief  victim  of  the  them  is  the  pelagic  sealer  lobby  with  a  few 
hunting  at  sea,  from  65  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  honest  men  who  have  been  deceived  by  the 
pelagic  catch  being  of  this  class.  The  result  lobbyists — nothing  more. 
of  tWs  hunting,  since  its  beginning  in  1879,  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  well- 
has  been  to  reduce  the  herd  from  approxi-  known  professional  lobbyist,  who  has  for 
mately  2,500,000  animals  to  less  than  1 50,000,  twenty  years  been  most  active  in  the  interests 
its  condition  to-day.  The  treaty  of  July  of  the  pelagic  sealers,  is  the  chief  sponsor  for 
ended  this  disastrous  condition,  if  Congress  the  proposed  "zapooska"  or  cessation  of  the 
will  only  make  the  treaty  effective  by  passing  killing  of  superfluous  males,  a  matter  in  which 
the  necessary  legislation.  the  pelagic  sealers,  who  kill  males  and  females 

alike  at  sea,  have  always  been  vitally  inter- 

SHOULD  LAND  KILLING  BE  SUSPENDED  ?  ested.    The  Same  lobby,  with  the  same  repre- 
sentative, was  behind  the  Rothermel  resolu- 

But  one  class  of  enemies  of  the  fur  seal  tion  of  August  1 2  and  was  conspicuous  in  the 

having  been  suppressed  by  the  treaty,  a  new  investigation  which  was  conducted,  under 

one  rises  at  once  and  claims  attention.    On  Mr.   RothermeFs  chairmanship  during  the 

August  12,  a  few  days  after  the  ratification  of  spring  and  summer  of  191 1,  with  a  view  to 

the  treaty.  Congressman  Rothermel  of  Penn-  cUscrediting  the  Government's  management 

sylvania  proposed  in   the  House  of  Repre-  of  the  fur-seal  industry  while  the  negotiations 

sentatives  a  resolution  (No.  277),  which,  after  for  the  pelagic  sealing  treaty  were  in  progress 

redtingthat  the  "fur-seal  herd  of  Alaska  is  in  at  Washington.     The  burden  of  the  testi- 
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mony  before  this  investigation  was  that  over-  selves  through  fear  of  the  older  males.  They 
killing  and  too  close  killing  had  been  prac-  can  be  driven  up  and  handled  like  sheep,  and 
ticed  on  the  islands  by  the  Government's  without  disturbing  the  breeding  seals.  The 
representatives, — a  thing  which  could  not  be  Government  makes  ample  provision  for  a 
proven,  and  which  if  proven  could  have  no  reserve  of  male  life  for  breeding  purposes, 
effect  on  the  breeding  herd.  marking  and  setting  aside  such  reserve  each 

If  we  go  farther  back  in  the  political  history  year.  It  is  this  rational,  normal  process  of 
of  the  fur-seal  herd,  we  find  this  same  profes-  land  killing,  a  process  common  to  handling  all 
sional  lobbyist  in  1896  advocating  the  Ding-  domestic  animals,  that  the  lobby  of  the  fur 
ley  bill,  which  had  for  its  object  the  killing  sealers  would  suspend  for  fifteen  years.  If 
off  of  the  entire  herd  on  land  imder  Govern-  such  suspension  were  put  into  effect  it  would 
ment  sanction  and  supervision, — a  bill  which  mean  that  all  the  superfluous  males  would 
despite  its  monstrous  provisions  passed  the  grow  up  to  fight  and  struggle  among  them- 
House  and  was  only  killed  after  a  stubborn  selves,  disorganizing  the  rookeries  and  caus- 
fight  in  the  Senate.  There  is  a  vast  difference  ing  the  destruction  of  females  and  young, 
between  a  bill  intended  to  exterminate  the  The  same  thing  would  occur  on  the  cattle 
herd  and  a  bill  to  provide  a  "zapooska"  or  range  if  the  male  calves  and  colts  were  al- 
rest  from  all  killing  whatever.  That  the  lowed  to  grow  up  and  run  with  the  herd. 
same  man  should  be  found  advocating  both  is  The  removal  of  this  excess  of  male  life  will 
sufficient  to  discredit  his  present  assumed  benefit,  not  injure,  the  recuperating  fur-seal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  herd.  herd.     It  is  the  protection  of  the  breeding 

Going  still  farther  back  in  the  history  of  the  seals  that  is  needed,  and  this  is  provided 
herd,  we  find  this  same  lobbyist,  in  1890,  pro-  by  the  treaty  of  July  7.    The  taking  of  the 
pounding  for  the  first  time  this  absurd  theory  superfluous   males   can   and  ought  to  con- 
of  the  overdriving  and  overkilling  of  super-  tinue  without  interruption, 
fluous  males  as  a  cause  contributing  to  the 

decline  of  the  herd,  at  that  time  becoming  interests  involved 

marked  under  the  steady  rise  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing. By  th  is  dividing  the  responsibility  for  If  this  were  a  matter  of  mere  theory  and 
the  danger  threatening  the  herd  between  the  sentiment,  it  might  be  passed  by  in  silence; 
operations  of  the  Government  on  land  and  of  but  the  property  interests  concerned  are  im- 
the  pelagic  sealers  on  the  sea  he  caused  the  portant.  We  came  into  p)ossession  of  the  fur- 
failure  of  the  Paris  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  to  seal  herd  with  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in  1867. 
accomplish  the  protection  of  the  herd.  The  The  herd  then  numbered  approximately 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  then  sole  2,500,000  animals.  It  yielded  for  twenty 
sponsor  for  pelagic  sealing,  seized  upon  this  y^ars  an  annual  quota  of  100,000  skins,  the 
theory  and  used  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  confuse  royalties  on  which,  augmented  by  import 
the  tribunal  and  lead  it  to  enact  a  series  of  duties  on  dressed  skins  brought  back  from 
regulations  which  were  ineffective  and  futile,  London  for  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
legalizing  pelagic  sealing,  and  facilitating  amounted  to  $13,500,000, — nearly  twice  the 
rather  than  restricting  its  operations.  In  a  total  cost  of  Alaska.  In  the  second  period 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  herd  under  of  twenty  years,  recently  dosed,  in  which  the 
these  regulations,  made  in  1896-7  by  a  joint  destructive  effect  of  pelagic  sealing  brought 
American  and  British  commission,  the  futility  the  herd  to  a  low  ebb,  its  product  has  been 
of  the  regulations  was  demonstrated,  land  greatly  reduced,  but  it  has  still  yielded  an 
killing  was  completely  exonerated  and  pelagic  income  of  $3,000,000  in  royalties  with  addi- 
sealing  made  solely  responsible  for  the  decline  tional  returns  from  import  duties,  and  if  the 
of  the  herd.  condition  of  the  herd  had  remained  unchanged 

in  the  second  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
the  common-sense  of  the  matter  Government  would  have  received  an  annual 

income  for  that  period  of  $1,000,000.     Du- 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  this  ring  the  season  of  1911,  with  the  herd  at  its 
theory  of  overdriving  and  overkilling.  Land  lowest  point,  its  quota  of  12,000  skins,  under 
killing  is  confined  to  the  removal  of  the  super-  the  new  arrangement  whereby  the  Govem- 
fluous  males  of  a  race  of  polygamous  animals,  ment  markets  its  sealskins  directly,  has 
It  is  analogous  to  the  removal  of  steers  from  yielded  between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 
a  herd  of  cattle,  wethers  from  a  flock  of  sheep,  It  is  this  property  which  the  Government 
cockerels  from  a  flock  of  chickens.  The  is  trying  to  save,  and  which  the  treaty  of  July 
young  males  of  killable  age  herd  by  them-  7  will  save,  if  given  an  opportunity.    It  is  this 
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income,  beginning  at  a  minimum  of  $300,000,  loss  represented  by  the  death  of  the  200,000 
with  the  possibility  of  steady  increase  as  the  breeding  females  included  in  this  catch, 
herd  recovers,  to  something  over  a  million 

of  dollars  in  the  fifteen  years  of  the  proposed  make  the  treaty  effective! 

**zapooska,"   of  which   the  pelagic   sealing 

lobby,  with  its  innocent  backers  of  the  Camp  This  waste  and  loss  the  treaty  ends  perma- 
Fire  Club,  would  deprive  the  Government,  nently.  It  guarantees  the  future  of  the  herd 
In  addition  there  is  the  inevitable  abrogation  by  binding  the  interest  of  the  four  great 
of  the  treaty  and  the  continuance  of  pelagic  nations  controlling  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  in 
sealing.  In  return  for  the  protection  which  its  protection.  There  remains  only  to  put 
the  treaty  will  afford,  the  Government  is  to  the  treaty  into  effect  by  act  of  Congress  and 
pay  15  per  cent,  of  its  land  catch  to  the  na-  to  live  up  to  our  obligations  imder  it.  The 
tions  whose  citizens  are  to  give  up  pelagic  American  public  have  a  right  to  expect  and  to 
sealing.  The  advantageous  nature  of  this  demand  -that  Congress  take  the  necessary 
arrangement  will  be  understood  when  it  is  steps  and  without  delay.  The  pelagic  fleets 
pointed  out  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  will  be  sailing  from  Yokohama  and  Victoria 
the  pelagic  sealers  have  taken  from  the  fur-  within  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  to  prey 
seal  herd  of  the  United  States  approximately  upon  the  migrating  herd.  Until  the  treaty  is 
300,000  animals,  and  have  marketed  their  effective  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  them, 
skins  at  an  average  price  of  $15  each;  and  to  Once  at  sea  the  vessels  cannot  be  effectively 
this  cash  loss  must  be  added  Uie  cumulative  recalled  at  least  for  the  coming  season. 


POINCARE  AND  FRANCE'S  NEW 
"NATIONAL  MINISTRY" 

BY  OTHON  GUERLAC 

(Formerly  New  York  correspondent  of  the   Temps,  of  Paris) 

npHE  "national  ministry,"  of  M.  Raymond  smiles  on  youth  and  where  generally  young 

Poincar^  may  not  be  the  greatest  since  men  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  all  the  honors 

those  of  Gambetta  and  Waldeck-Rousseau,  oflFered  them  and  even  ask  for  more.     M. 

as    some    newspaper    correspondents    have  Poincare,  being  by  nature  a  wise  young  man, 

claimed.    There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  husbanded   his   strength   and   administered 

that  with  two  former  premiers  and  almost  his  talents  with  a  prudence  and  patience  that 

a  dozen  ex-ministers,  the  Poincar^  cabinet  is  were  amply  rewarded.     Already  six  years  ago 

one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  spec-  M.  Falliferes  had  vainly  offered  him  the  Pre- 

taciilar  that  have  been  seen  in  France  in  the  miership.     He  knew  how  to  serve  in  turn  the 

last   forty  years.     But   the   most   eloquent  interests  of  his  career  and  those  of  his  coun- 

test  of  the  new  Prime  Minister's  prestige  try,  according  to  the  circumstances.    And 

is  that  no  one  seems  astonished  to  have  him  that  is  why  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 

preside  over  men  like  Lfon  Bourgeois,  Del-  cessful  among  the  younger  statesmen  that 

cass^,  Millerand,  and  Briand,  most  of  whom  have  fallen  heirs  to  the  succession  of  the 

are  his  seniors  in  age  and  any  one  of  whom  founders  of  the  Third  Republic. 
is  at  least  his  equal  in  talent,  experience,  and 

serxices.  a  distinguished  family 

The  fact  is  that  M.  Poincare  was,  by  com- 
mon consent,  destined  to  be  Prime  Minister,  To  identify  the  new  Prime  Minister  cor- 
sooner  or  later.  He  seemed  to  prefer  that  it  rectly,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  him  from 
be  later.  Honors  sought  him  so  early  that  he  other  members  of  his  family  who  are  like- 
coiild  afford  not  to  run  after  them.  Deputy  wise  in  the  hall  of  fame.  Luden  Poincare, 
at  twenty-seven,  minister  at  thirty-three,  his  junior  brother,  is  an  able  physicist  and 
member  of  the  French  Academy  at  forty-  university  inspector,  and  Henri  Poincare, 
nine,  he  is  Premier  at  fifty-one.  That  is  a  his  cousin,  who  is  six  years  older,  is  one  of 
fair  speed  even  in  politics,  where  fortune  the  greatest  mathematicians  living.    Heredity 
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has  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  gray  matter 
in  tHs  faouly  of  Loiraioe  bourgeoisie  which 
in  one  generation  has  produced  a  mathema- 
tician, a  physicist,  and  this  finander-lawyer 
aid  statesman. 

The  father  of  M.  Raymond  Poincare  was 
a  higb  public  official  of  the  department  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  the  present  French 
Premier  was  bom  in  i860  in  the  little  town 
of  Bar-le-Duc,  that  is  known  abroad  for  its 
currants,  but  has  other  and  less  commercial 
claims  to  celebrity.  In  the  lycee  of  that  city, 
which  the  novelist  Andr6  Theuriet  has  de- 
picted in  several  of 
his  provincial  stories, 
Raymond  Poincar^ 
won    his   first   spurs. 
The  writer,  who  spent 
there  two  years  of  his 
scholastic   youth,  re- 
members well  the 
reputation  left  behind 
by    this    brilliant 
alumnus. 

The  promising 
scholar  finished  his 
studies  in  Paris,  where 
he,  for  a  time,  hesi- 
tated between  a  uni- 
versity career  and  the 
bar.  He  went  far 
enough  toward  the 
former  to  obtain  a 
degree  of  "licenciS  fes 
lettres,"  and  then  de- 
voted himself  to  the 
latter,  where  he  im- 
mediately won  distinc- 
tion side  by  side  with  ^ 
other  men  who  have  '^.^'"^^  ^  ' 
since  also  made  their  n  1  s  i» 
way  to  fame,  both  in 
politics  and  in  the  law,  like  Barthou,  Viviani, 
and  especially  Millerand,  his  present  Min- 
ister of  War. 

BEGINNINGS   IN    POLITICS 

But  while  Millerand  entered  politics  under 
Clemenceau  in  the  extreme  radical  oppo- 
sition, Poincare  was  a  moderate  who,  by 
family  traditions,  education,  and  tempera- 
ment belonged  to  the  party  then  in  power, 
namely  the  Opportunists.' 

However,  he  had  too  acute  and  too  vigorous 
a  mind  to  espouse  the  errors  and  follow  the 

•  TbeOiii»rtanl(M  m  now  very  ttiupIi  r^ureil  In  number 
•Bd  BniewBat  dlivnclitcd,  In  aniw  of  Ibvit  new  title  of  Pro- 
fnmlMla,  linrx  Uie  "kflalre"  ol  ISBB.  Id  wbldi  Ui«y  plHl'ed 
ma  tngloriooi  P>rt. 


ruinous  policies  of  his  party  leaders.  And  it 
is  no  negligible  sign  of  his  practical  sense, 
his  adaptability,  and  also  his  good  luck,  that 
he  has  remained  an  available  man  in  French 
politics  of  to-day,  where  Radicalism  is  in 
majority,  where  Clemenceau,  the  opponent 
of  Ferry,  is  an  important  factor,  and  firiand 
or  Millerand,  the  ex-Socialists,  have  become 
indispensable  members  of  cabinets. 

M.  PoincarS's  early  career  was  of  the  usual 
kind,  and  hence  very  different,  for  instance, 
from  that  of  M.  Briand.  He  started  at  the 
bar  as  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  great  Paris 
lawyers,  Maltre  Du 
Buit.  He  made  a  few 
incursions  into  jour- 
nalism, to  which  he 
was  attracted  by  his 
strong  literary  cul- 
ture. Then  he  entered 
politics  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  his 
provincial  compa- 
triots, Jules  Develle,  a 
minister  well  known 
twenty-five  yeai^  ago, 
now  retired  and  for- 
gotten. This  was  in 
1887,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Boulanger  out- 
burst. Poincarfi  was 
on  the  side  of  sober 


common  sense,  sup- 
porting mod-estly, 
with  the  rank  and 
file,  the  big  men  who 

I.  RAVMOND  POINCAb£ 

wears  his  uniform  as  a 

were  at  that  time 
leading  the  fight 
against  the  military 
demagogue  and  his 
camarilla. 

PARLIAMEN' 

rARV    CAREER 

As  a  young  member  of  the  Chamber  he  did 
not  rush  into  the  limelight,  but  patiently 
awaited  his  turn.  In  French  assemblies  ora- 
tory is  rampant  and  speech-making  a  na- 
tional curse ;  but  there  is  always  room  for  one 
more  financier.  '  M.  Poincar^,  who  had 
mathematics  on  all  sides  of  his  family, 
thought  he  might  make  his  mark  by  using  his 
facility  for  figures.  Thus  his  maiden  speech 
was  a  short,  nervous,  illuminating  little  ad- 
dress on  the  budget,  which  revealed  at  the 
same  time  a  new  expert  and  one  more  good 
orator. 

Parliaments  soon  discover  the  members 
that  are  willing  and  able  to  do  their  work, 
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has  acATrister  to  the  election  into  the  other,  the  local  interests,  who  enters  Parliament  with 

mtheal  Academy,  where   in   March   1910,  he  **  chains  at  his  feet,"  and  who  cannot  vote 

in  rsucceeded  his  compatriot  Grebhart,  on  the  a  single  big  reform  of  national  importance 

\k   first  ballot  by  twenty  votes:  a  majority  that  because  he  is  obliged  to  satisfy  the  hungry 

D     many  a  great  writer  might  envy  him.  appetites  of  a  voracious  constituency.    Hence 

In  spite  of  his  success  at  the  bar,  M.  Poin-  it  is  not  strange  that  the  new  Premier  should 

care  never  forsook  politics,  unlike  Waldeck-  have  inserted  in  his  ministerial  platform  the 

Rousseau,  who  had  to  be  driven  back  to  electoral  reform  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 

Parliament  by  his  admirers.    He  continued  tyranny  of  the  small  districts,  the  bargaining 

to  take  his  share  of  the  legislative  work,  ac-  for  offices,  and  give  the  parties  a  broader 

cepted  important  duties,  became  Vice-Pres-  representation  that  will  allow  sweeping  and 

ident  of  the  House,  refused  a  portfolio  or  two  long-delayed  reforms. 

in   various    cabinets,    remaining  meanwhile  M.  Poincare  has  also  too  sound  an  idea 

deputy  from  Meuse,  until  a  more  quiet  and  of  the  duties  of  a  modern  government  not 

less  hazardous  seat  in  the  Senate  was  offered  to  insist  on  a  stricter  discipline  among  state 

him  in  1903.  officials  of  all  orders  and  a  rigid  enforcement, 

of  the  law  against  the  saboteurs^  of  all  grades 

HIS  POLITICAL  CREED  that  have  of  late  undermined  French  ad- 
ministration.    The  following  phrase  in  the 

He  had  closely  followed   the  activities  of  Declaration  of   January   16    has    the    true 

his  party  and  influenced  them  through  his  Poincare  ring: 

speeches   as   weU   as   through   his   writings:  a  grand  republican  democracy  that  seeks  to 

for  this  orator  is  a  first-class  writer.    He  had  improve  its  social  organization  should  know  above 

not  hesitated  to  point  out  with  a  frankness  all   how  to   harness   its  forces  of   development 

that  is  always  heroic  in  a  democracy  the  and  submit  it^lf  freely  to  conditions  vital  to  all 

.  ^   ,         r  !.•   r_:      J        j  1.1.          r  *i.     *^  •  Civilized    society.      The    maintenance  '  df    publwi 

mistakes  of  his  fnends  and  those  of  the  regime  peace,  the  rigid  repression  of  crime  and  offenses 

rtself.     He  refused  to  follow  M.  M^line  and  against   persons  and   property  and   the   reguiar 

his  group  in  what   he  recently  called  their  and  satisfactory  working  of  the  public  ser\'ices 

"obstinate    blindness"    during   the    Dreyfus  belonging  to  the  people  constitute  the  elementary 

a  '           J  1.     J  !•         J   •     ^u     TT             \  duties  of  all  governments. 

affair,  and  he  deuvered  m  the  House,  at  a  , 

time  when  some  courage  was  needed  to  do  so,  For  the  first  time  M.  Poincar6  will  have 

a  short  and  pimgent  little  speech  in  which  he  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflfairs, 

"liberated  his  conscience"  from  a  weight  for  which  he  is  certainly  as  well  prepared  as 

that    so    many   others   were    then    bearing  the  man  who  just  left  it.     By  some  mysteri- 

silently.  ous  dispensation,  he  seems  to  have,  of  late, 

He  did  not  hesitate  likewise  to  break  with  felt  a  sudden  call  to  a  more  thorough  study  of 
that  so-called  progressist  party  when  it  was  foreign  policies.  The  Morocco  problem  con- 
becoming  too  conservative.  With  the  younger  cetned  him  deeply,  and  he  took  an  active 
men  of  his  generation,  like  Deschanel,  and  share  in  the  work  of  the  senatorial  commit- 
Barthou,  he  supported  the  more  advanced  pol-  tee.  A  few  days  before  he  was  called  to  form 
icy  <rf  the  new  radical  cabinets,  voting  separa-  the  cabinet,  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the 
tion  of  Church  and  State  as  well  as  the  income  Temps  about  some  detail  of  colonial  geogra- 
tax,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Republican  majority,  phy  concerning  the  Congo  River,  which  he 

To  know  where  M.  Poincare  stands  to-day  had  discovered  on  a  German  map. 

and  what  his  real  platform  is,  one  need  but  He  undoubtedly  will  be  able  to  bring  to 

turn  to  an  article  which  he  wrote  two  years  a  peaceful  end  the  agitation  over  the  Morocco 

ago  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  and  in  which  he  un-  treaty.    But,  more  than  that,  he  is  expected 

covers  with  a  firm  hand  some  of  the  secret  so  to  administer  the  country  that  the  main 

%'ices  of  the  present  parliamentary  system  conditions  of  its  strength,   namely,   sound 

and  indicates  the  most  urgent  remedies  for  finances,  an  unimpaired  credit,  and  a  well- 

the  ailments  of  the  French  body  politic.  disciplined  army,  will  assure  to  France  in  the 

Like  all  impartial  obser\'ers,  he  sees  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'a 

greatest  weakness  of  the  regime  in  its  electoral  voice  worthy  of  her  traditions  and  of  her 

system.    No  one  has  painted  with  such  gnm  past/^| 

humor  and   force   the  miserable   condition   of  » The  term  applied  to  the  discontented  laborer  who  inten- 

♦  U^  l?«^^«l.   A ^..4.  .      <<u    1,1                 *.  "      r  4.1-  tlonally   impairs  the  quality  of  manufactured  products  or 

the  rrencn  deputy —    humble  agent      of  the  destroys  the  machinery  and  equipment  of  his  employer. 


A  PREVENTIVE  OF  STRIKES 

Work  of  the  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board 

BY   LOUIS  GRAVES 

A  MONG   students  of   the   labor  problem  not  only  because  of  the  benefits  that  have 

•^*-  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  now  as  come  to  the  mining  industry — though  they 

to  the  superiority  of  arbitration  over  the  old  are  considerable — but  because  the  successfiil 

cat-and-dog  method  of  settling  industrial  dis-  outcome  of  the  scheme  has  set  a  precedent; 

putes.    The  public  has  grown  more  and  more  it  has  marked  the  way  for  the  future, 
impatient  of  the  stubborn  contests  between 

capital  and  labor,— contests  that  are  too  genesis  of  the  conciliation  board 
often  prolonged  by  the  pride  of  the  opposing  ^j^^  j  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  anthracite  mine 
forces  while  the  wants  of  consumers  are  ^^^j^^^^  j^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  t,  ^^^ 
neglected,  vast  mvestments  he  unproductive,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  operators  to  submit 
and  workers  remain  icUe.  ^  quesUons  at  issue  to  a  commission  ap- 
Arbitration  in  specific  cases  is  neither  new  j^^^^  j^  ^^^  President  of  the  Unit^ 
nor  unusual.  Every  httle  whi  e  we  read  m  ^^^  ^^  y^  j^^^^^  ^j  instrucUons  to  the 
the  newspapers  of  some  struggle  m  which  a  commission  the  President  not  only  bade  the 
strike  IS  averted  at  the  l^t  mmute,  by  an  ^^^^e^  u  ^^^  quesUons  m  con- 
agreement  to  submit  all  differences  to  a  non-  t,oversy,"  but  hrenjoined  them  to  "en- 
partisan  or  bi-partisan  board  of  mediators  ^eavor  to  establish  the  relations  between  the 
But  there  is  only  one  ins  ance  of  a  permanent  employers  and  the  wage  workers  in  theanthra- 
arbitration  court  for  a  large  and  important  ^it^fieldson  a  just  ^dpermanent  basis,  and, 
industry,  to  setUe  disputes  tjat  may  arise  ^  ^^^  ^        j  J^,    ^^  ^f        ^^^        ^^^ 

from  time  to  time.  This  is  the  Anthracite  ^  ^  re^ence  of  such  difficulties  i  those 
ConcihaUon  Board  maintained  by  the  mme  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  „ 
workers  and  operators  of  the  hard-coal  mm-  j^  ^^  /  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
mg  region  of  northe^tem  Pennsylvania.  ;  j ^^^  disp5)sing  of  the  mine-workers'  de- 
Unusual  interest  attaches  to  this  tnbunaJ  '^  ^^^  higher  pay,  a  shorter  workday 
at  the  present  time  because  the  agreement  ^  ^  advantagesf  devised  what  it  con- 
between  the  mme  workers  and  the  operators  ^^^^^  »  satisfactorV  method  for  the  ad- 
is  soon  to  expire.    It  was  made  m  1909  for  a                    ^^   grievances,    to   the   end    that 

hree-year  term  ending  March  31,  1912.   .In  ^^^^^  ^  j^^^^^^^  ^^^  l,^  unnecessary." 
their  distnct  conventions  the  anthracite  mme      j^  CondUaUon  Board,  as  constituted  by  the 

workers  have  already  framed  new  demands,  .    .        ,         .     ^ u«^^    ♦i,.^^  ^i^^^ 

one  of  which  is  that  the  conciUation  scheme  commission,  has  six  members    three  repre- 

shall  be   radically  altered      It  is  certain  sentatives  of  the  mine  workers  and  three 

however,  that  pubUc  sentiment  will  be  firmly  representatives  of  the  operators.    Aiiy  award 

against  any  important  curtaUment  of  the  ^^^e  by  the  majonty  of  the  six  b    &ial  a^nd 

board's  authority  No  feature  of  the  Strike  bindmg  on  all  parUes.      If  the  board  is  unable 

o         •    •     >  J  u  i.  1  to  make  a  decision — that  is,  if  there  is  a  tie 

Commission  s  award  has  met  more  general       ^   ^i  ^-       •       r       j  * 

^«*^,,«i A  ^r.«^:«n„  ;^  ♦u;^  ♦^^^  ;«  fk^  vote — the  question  is  referred  to  an  umpire 

approval,  and  especially  is  this  true  m  the  '  ^  ji  x^       'j       r^i-xi-'jTj      i\^ 

«!;«;««  ^I^-^«   ,,rifl..^  4ui  «oo,„.«T,o^  r.f  of^o^,,  appomtcd  by  a  judge  of  the  third  Federal  ar- 
mmmg  region,  where  the  assurance  oi  steady     ^r       j  ^i_  •    >    j    •  •      •   ^     i 

„^  ^'^^(  lu^  ^i^^  ^\,^  «  o*«u:iu„  4.1  cult,  and  the  umpire  s  decision  is  fmal. 

operation  of  the  mines  gives  a  stabihty  to  '  ^ 

business  that  cannot  exist  if  the  strike  danger     ^he  decreasing  number  of  grievances 
is  always  looming. 

When  the  board  was  established  the  plan  It  was  natural  that  after  the  trouble  of 
aroused  interest  all  over  the  country,  for  it  1902  there  should  be  many  sore  spots  to  heal, 
seemed  to  be  prophetic  of  a  new  order  of  and  during  the  early  period  of  the  board^s 
things.  Comparatively  little  attention  was  existence  grievances  were  freely  presented, 
paid  to  it,  however,  after  it  organized  and  The  report  for  the  first  three  years,  1903  to 
proceeded  to  carry  on  its  work  in  unostenta-  1906,  showed  that  145  had  come  up  for  con- 
tious  fashion;  and  there  has  been  no  general  sideration.  Of  this  number  11  were  sus- 
recognition  of  what  it  has  achieved  in  the  tained,  8  were  partially  sustained,  and  92 
cause  of  peace.    This  achievement  is  great  were  withdrawn,  not  sustained,  or  settled 
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,V,«.prti.i.iiin  Lehwh  Valley  Co»l  Co.l  (Independail  Operator)  (Mine  Workere) 

THREE   MEMBERS  *HO  HAVE  SERVED  ON  THE  CONCIUATION   BOARD  SINCE  ITS 
ORGANIZATION    IN    1903 

through  the  influence  of  the  board.    Of  the  20  grievances  that  went  to  the  umpire  4  were 
sustained.     Fourteen  of  the  150  cases  were  still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  three  years. 
No  testimoDy  to  the  board's  effectiveness  could  be  so  convincing  as  a  comparison  of  the 

number  of  grievances  in 

those  first    three   years 

with  the  number  in  the 

last  five.    Only  48  have 

been  presented  since  the 

spring    of    1906.     This 

decrease    is     the    most 

significant    fact    in   the 

record.     It   is   the   real 

measure  of   the  success 

of   the  Strike  Commis- 
sion's plan,  for  it  shows 

to  what  a  great  extent 

the  main  purpose  of  the 

commission — which  was 

to  create   a   better  un- 
derstanding    between 

employers    and    em- 
ployees,   by     removing 

causes   for   complaint — 

liiis  been  curried  out. 
I'",ithfr    employee    or 

employer    may    be    the 
JOHN-  DF-upsEv  complainant  before  the   ' 

J^«ol7Jc^t%ZT'''"''      "Joard.    Of    the     193 
Board)  grie\-ances  presented  up 
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time  of  the  present  writing,  i8a  saints'  days  by  the  foreigners,  the  discharge 
from  mine  workers  and  1 1  from  of  an  employee,  a  change  in  the  basis  of  pay- 
jrs.  One  of  the  182  was  that  of  ment  when  the  character  of  work  changes — 
iployee    against    a    labor    organiza-  any  one  of  these  or  a  hundred  other  things 

Of  the  181  grievances  against  em-  may  cause  dissatisfaction  and  lead  mine 
;  15  were  sustained,  34  were  not  sus-  worker  or  operator  to  the  Conciliation  Board. 

32  were  settled  by  mutual  agreement.  Whatever  the  trouble  is,  painstaking  e0ort5 
e  partly  sustained,  9  were  beyond  the  arc  made  to  get  at  the  root  of  it  and  to  mete 
:tion  of  the  board,  53  were  withdrawn  out  real,  as  distinguished  from  technical, 
k  of  sustaining  testimony,  and  2  are  justice. 

:nding;  4  were  voted  upon,  the  vote  Once  it  is  decided  to  appeal  to  the  board, 
tie,  and  no  further  action  was  taken,  the  procedure  is  simple  in  the  extreme.    The 

employers'  11  grievances  2  were  sus-  grievance  is  presented  in  written  form,  and 

2  were  settled  by  mutual  agreement,  then  the  answer.    In  the  event  that  the  medi- 

withdrawn,  and  i  was   beyond  the  ators  cannot  bring  the  parties  to  compromise, 

:tion  of  the  board.   "Altogether  only  witnesses  are  summoned  and  exanuned  and 

!s  had  to  be  referred  to  an  umpire  as  arguments  are  heard.     When  all  the  testi- 

t  of  a  deadlock.  mony  is  in,  the  members  of  the  board  discuss 

the  case  among  themselves,  and,  if  possible, 

niE  AVOIDANCE  OF  LITIGATION  make  a  decision.    And  if  a  majority  of  them 

cannot  agree  upon  a  verdict,  an  appUcatlon  is 

ic  men  have  had  much  to  say  in  recent  made  to  the  Federal  court  for  the  appoint- 

ibout  the  law's  delay,  the  difficulty  of  ment  of  an  umpire. 

ng  a  simple  and  rapid  settlement  of  One  of  the  rules  of  the  board  is  that  its 
s  in  the  courts.  It  is  thbfaultof  regu-  decisions  are  retroactive.  That  is,  if*  an 
il  procedure  that  the  mediators  in  the  employee  complains  in  a  matter  of  wages  and 
)al  region  seek  first  to  avoid.  It  is  if  his  claim  turns  out  to  be  justified,  the  setlle- 
lolicy  to  discourage  litigation,  not  to  ment  applies  from  the  day  on  which  the 
;  it.  Always  they  endeavor  to  per-  grievance  was  presented.  This  retroactive 
the  opposing  parties  to  adjust  their  feature  removes  any  incentive  to  undue  haste 
ices  without  result  to  a  formal  argu-  in   reaching   a    decision,    for   the   mediators 

By  exerting  their  personal  influence,  know  that  the  time  spent  in  examining  wit- 
one  concession  here  and  another  there,  nesses  and  in  discussion  cannot  cause  loss  to 
mbers  of  the  Conciliation  Board  have  the  mine  worker.  Despite  this  encourage- 
iid  again  brought  about  a  compromise,  ment  to  deliberateness,  and  despite  the  intri- 
fjis  spirit  that  has  justified  the  word  cate  nature  of  many  of  the  problems  which 
liation"  in  the  title  of  their  body.  the  board  has  to  solve,  it  has  proved  itself 

is,  not  with  the  idea  of  meddling  with  able  to  settle  grievances  with  despatch, 
small  details  of  mining  that  the  Strike  Some  cases,  it  is  true,  are  postponed  from 
ission  created  the  permanent  tribunal,  meeting  to  meeting,  owing  to  the  non- 
ard  is  a  court  of  last  resort.  If  a  group  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
e  workers  have  anything  to  complain   taining  evidence,  or  other  causes;  and  of 

matter  is  first  laid  before  their  fore-  course  the  necessity  of  referring  a  grievance 
If  he  does  not  grant  their  demands  the  to  an  umpire  spells  delay.  But  the  record  of 
:>fliicersof  thecompanyareappealed  to;  the  board  shows  that  the  long-drawn -out 
ly  after  this  fails  does  the  case  "go  to  cases  are  exceptions— the  majority  are  dis- 
'    Similarly,  if  the  employer  desires  to  p)sed  of  promptly. 

my  complaint  against  his  men,  he  at-      At  present  the  representatives  of  the  mine 

to  get  satisfaction  first  by  dealing  workers    on    the    board    are    John    Fahy. 

f  with  them.  John  Dempsey,  and  Thomas  Kennedy.    The 

ojwrators'  representatives  are  W;  J.   Rich- 

;ai,s   to    the    board, — procfdube       ards,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 

■  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company;  S.  D.  War- 

iracite  mining  is  an  intricate  science,  riner,   vice-president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 

e  questions  laid  before  the  six  media-  Coal  Company;  and  W.  L.  Connell,  an  inde- 

fiect  the  great  diversity  of  the  prob-  pendent  operator  of  Scranton.    In  addition 

kced  in  the  hard-coal  region.    "  Dock-  to  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  special  meet- 

lue  to  a  large  proportion  of  rock  in  ings  are  held,  at  various  places  in  the  mining 

r's  car,  the  observance  of  too  many  region,  when  circumstances  demand. 
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Ordinarily  the  oral  and  written  testimony  the  rule  against  strikes.    Since  the  Condlia- 

of  witnesses  is  sufficient  to  inform  the  mem-  tion  Board  was  created  the  stream  of  unedu- 

bers  of  any  ^tuation  in  the  mines.    Some-  cated,  non-English-speaking  immigrants  has 

times,   however,   it  becomes   necessary   for  poured  into  the  anthracite  region  in  ever- 

them  to  make  a  personal  examination.   They  increasing  volume;    and   these  immigrants 

don  overalls,  go  down  into  the  mine,  and  sat-  sometimes  get  beyond  the  control  of  the 

isfy  themselves  as  to  the  actual  physical  con-  labor  representatives  who  are  charged  with 

ditions  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  ques-  seeing  that  the  mine  workers'  end  of  the  bar- 

tions  at  issue.    Or  perhaps,  as  on  a  recent  oc-  gain  is  kept.    Such  a  case  occurred  a  year  or 

casion,  they  go  through  a  breaker  and  make  two  ago  when  the  employees  of  the  Penn- 

an  inspection  of  the  quality  of  coal  that  the  sylvania  Coal   Company  quit  work.      For 

mine  workers  are  sending  up  from  below.  a  time  it  seoned  that  the  trouble  nught 

spread,  but  finally  the  men  were  persuad- 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INHIBITED  ed  to  Submit  their  grievances  to  tJie  Con- 

dilation  Board,  and  matters  were  amicahly 
The  cornerstone  of  this  arbitration  scheme  adjusted, 
is  the  rule  that  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  The  term  for  which  the  Conciliation  Board 
declared.  Neither  party  may  carry  an  argu-  was  originally  created,  three  years,  was  ex- 
meat  to  such  a  length  and  then  come  to  the  tended  in  1906  and  again  in  1909  by  agree- 
board  for  a  settlement  while  men  and  mine  ment  between  the  mine  workers  and  the 
are  idle.  The  employers  who  have  declared  a  opemtors,  and  the  third  three-year  tain  ex- 
lockout  or  the  employees  who  have  gone  on  pu-es  this  year.  Whatever  may  be  the  out- 
strike  have  no  standing  before  the  hoard,  come  of  the  next  series  of  negotiations,  as  to 
Work  must  be  resumed  before  a  complaint  other  matters,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no 
will  be  received.  It  is  this  ironclad  rule  future  agreement  will  fail  to  provide  for  a  con- 
that  insures  continuity  in  the  anthracite  tinuanceof  the  arbitration  machinery.  Its  ex- 
mining  industry,  preventing  those  interrup-  istence  is  so  closely  related  to  thewelfare  of  the 
tions  which  often  mark  the  difference  between  whole  anthracite  region,  and  to  the  welfare  (^ 
prosperity  and  poverty  for  companies  and  all  consumers  of  hard  coal,  that  public  senti- 
men  alike.  ment  would  defeat  any  proposal  to  abolish 
There  have  been  two  or  three  violations  of  the  Conciliation  Board. 
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AT  Rumford,  In. Oxford  County,  Maine,  men,  and  create  a  thriving  community.  But 
the  Androscoggin  River  has  a  drop  of  all  this  would  be  impossible  without  trans- 
180  feet,  with  a  horse  power  of  54,000.  portation.  The  nearest  railroad  could  not, 
About  twenty  years  ago  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  however,  grasp  the  vision  of  industrial  de- 
stood  on  a  table  of  rock  overlookmg  the  falls,  velopment  held  out  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  so  he 
He  saw  the  great  opportunity  in  that  wasted  built  a  railroad  himself.  Then  began  the 
water  power,  power  that  would  turn  wheels,  erection  of  a  great  plant.  The  natives  looked 
build  industries,  employ  a  multitude  of  work-  on  at  all  this  construction  work  being  done 


WHERE  THE  POWER  [S  DEVELOPED  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIES  AT  RUMFORD  FALJJ.  MAINE 


ijfi  ■s-iiiT  z:^cT  appb'> 
ji:*lz  z:  lie  =r::  l«n  oi  uj 
3;^i  — .i::  Ti.T«-.  He  SCK 
i^^r-^i  Ai  «rtiia  debni 
---iici.:^:c=.  There  sboul 
ie    i::    ±^;^d':o    to    Ul 

_  . j_  _         _   , ^  liijs  Ti5;e  >>Trt-  and  tui 

"~'^-~-     -~^~"—    -  -  -  _-^-_:  -i-^."^'  .-t-mn^s     Sue 

;  .  Tz_;r-  ::ii;-^.  ^ ;  i_l~:  r  iz,  j^^crip  e  tti^  x««t  Ofrtain  requin 
:;:=  T  n  rr-  -■.— :i-:.  3^-  aiiss.  :jnz.  -z.  t.-z^  s^ciy  rational,  dea 
^— ^:l-".-  :•  T^  ^'i  i-n"-T-r  A=us<:=:ei-  Srr  c-i.^.  tberr  inUit  be  oj^xh 
-  ^"_^-  ^j^  I  :*:».  iJ.  Tin:—  d:c  x«=:^  'iipr^l-  c-c:<eiil, — dasses  fc 
=r.  ?r— .r  --i^  ■— ■  •  —  ■-  sTiir/ i.r^t.-He-rb:  T»-Ji:i>«:uip  tl»«iiseh« 
"  r.— -^  — cT^  ::: :~;  ;•;  j  ••:.  3:  r:  in  iaiir.  i^<i  :-;c  the  broideninj;  ai)' 
:iC-  j=  _^  n^L  >—--.:■:: ^-ir  =.-tn:ne=.::  ■:£  tier  Eii=ds-  And  all  thi 
.  T^-:-:c':;„  *--ni  c  it  :Ee  x-iiv  :«;  i.:  tia;  J:-»est  iceable  cost,  in  onJe 
re  -i:.,::--  :c  i^"  -i-~3t;  z^     h-C  -j    le  a  ■:-.i~i~-i:  bunka  to  those  win 

;r-_  :-;?v  cr-.-r?. '    :t.^i^:m  :ne  T"^  us;:.!-  ttij  ;o  e>tabiifh  such  an  insti 

cr-r_:  ;,..v.Tir::i:r  ^^r^r^r?  :z  r:i3:c  s  ::  ?»=ir\:fc  for  a  philanthrofMst  win 

:  .-  s:^  ■Jr.."'  *:.. '  szri^i  "ii:  "W"J1  rr:"jie  ice  Eecessary  funds.     Anothe 

.>;r-c^    i  rie -i-"-"!;  - i:^  ^'^^  ncJM-i  =:.d:  in  %x-«ue  is  to  inaugurate  i 

.;>-:.;  s  'irv    r'T";  icr:^^  -iz-is  "^T'    '"  azzz-ilpi  for  subtscriptions.     Then 

.  :._;,--;  -;  i^e  ■:r:T  ^si  s:i.  ^"iTf  ccTi^.  ii:er  the  institution  is  started 

-_— .    I  -  .^  -..-,  c  Tf-ser.-^i  tiiiTTi  is-  i  yvAT.y  solidtation  for  funds  to  mee 

.■;.     J--:-_:?j.   ~  i  :i;u.-T:r:l  r ?  e.iper-ses.     These  methods  did  no: 

:    i'«    ?'C    :c    '-'•i    V>"i_-.e  irc>ci.  :?  Mr.  Chisholm.    In  the  first  place 


\Uon.  anil  ii 
H-il  impivve 
Chisholn 
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there  should  not  be  the  slightest 'suggestion 
of  cliarity  about  the  institution.  It  must  be 
n'faolly  without  the  necessity  for  endowment, 
nor  must  there  be  any  calling  upon  the  mem- 
bers, or  the  town  government,  or  the  citizens, 
for  financial  assistance.  The  members  them- 
selves should  own  and  operate  it.  Absolute 
equality  should  obtain  as  to  privileges  of 
membership.  This  is  vitally  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  those  qualities  of  self- 
respect  and  independence  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  American  workmen. 

The  task,  therefore,  that  confronted  Mr. 
Chisholm  was  to  finance  and  estabbsh  an 
institution  along  these  lines  at  Rumford.  Of 
course,  membership  fees  alone  would  not 
place  the  institution  in  a  secure  financial  po- 
sition. It  must  have  earning  powers  aside 
from  this  source.  Why  not  provide  stores  in 
the  building  to  produce  revenue?  And  in 
order  to  make  the  stores  desirable  and  profit- 
able, the  building  must  be  located  in  the 
central  business  section  of  the  town.  Right 
here  is  where  the  scheme  again  differs  from 
other  enterprises  of  this  kind.  Donated  sites 
for  institutions  of  this  kind  are  often  away 
from  the  town  center,  where  the  ground  is 
less  valuable,  and  where  stores  would  not  be 

certain  of  ready  rental  on  a  profitable  basis.  Pr^aiJeni  of  ihe  imemationai  Pa   r  Com 

Now  to  proceed  with  his  plan,  Mr.  Chisholm  "^'    ompany 

employed  an  attorney  to  organize  an  asso-  land  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sufficient 
ciation  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings.   When 
Maine.     This  association  was  to  be  called    the  mortgage  had  been  properly  executed  and 
the  Rumford  Mechanics'  Institute.     To  this   recorded,    twenty-year    five-per-cent.    bonds 
organizaUon  he  leased  for-one  hundred  years  were  issued,  with  provision  for  a  sinking  fund, 
a  piece  of  land  valued  at  about  $30,000.   The  three  large  corporations  of  the  town— 
Wiule  the  rental  is  a  merely  nominal  one,  the   the  International  Paper  Company,  the  Conti- 
fact  that  the  land  is  rented  and  not  given  out-   nental    Paper    Company,    and    the    Oxford 
■-  Paper  Company — guaranteed  the  principal 
.  and  interest  on  these  bonds.    With  this  se- 
I  curity,  the  whole  issue  easily  found  purchas- 
:  ers  at  par.    The  money  was  forthcoming  as 
'  needed  during  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing.   The  rental  of  the  stores  and  the  sleeping 
rooms  for  club  members  creates  an  income 
sufficiently   in  excess  of  sinking   fund  and 
interest  requirements,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  the  association  will  have  enough 
funds  to  enable  it  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
property.      Thereafter   the    income    will    be 
entirely  available  for  the  furthering  of  the 
objects  and  the  best  interests  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

On  these  hnes  the  Rumford  Mechanics' 
Institute  came  into  being.  The  dedication 
ceremonies,  occurring  last  fall,  attracted  at- 
tention throughout  the  State.  Eminent 
citizens — bishops,  college  presidents,  and 
THE  BowuNG  ALLEY  Congressmcn— participated  in  the  exercises. 
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congratulating  the  community  and  the  foun-  fee  is  one  dollar,  and  the  dues  five  dolian ; 

der  on  the  establishment  of  such  a  splendid  year,  payable  semi-annually.     The  womei 

institution.    And  a  goodly  building  it  is,  one  aiso  are  to  enjoy  the  various  privileges  of  tb 

of  the  best  of  the  kind  in  a  land  that  can  Institute.    They  have  their  "Auxiliary  Asso 

fortunately  boast  of  many  "welfare"  insti-  elation,"  for  social  and  literary  intercourse 

tutions  (in  connection  with  Young  Men's  instruction    in    domestic   science,    and   (o 

Christian    Associations  and    railroad    com-  physical  exercise  and  mental  developmenl 

panics)  though  these  have  been  erected  by  The  women  have  the  use  of  the  rooms  o 

different  methods.  the  Institute  at  specified  times.     For  th 

The  purposes  of  the  Institute  are  "the  young  children  also,  down  to  the   age  o 

promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  diffusion  thirteen,  amusement  and  instruction  will  b 

of  scientific,  mechanical,  industrial,  and  other  provided. 

useful  knowledge;  instruction  in  architecture,  The  institution  as  a  whole,  in  its  inceptioi 

chemistry,  and  other  scientific    and  indus-  and  management,  seems  to  have  been  mos 

trial  pursuits;  literary  and  social  intercourse  wisely  planned,  and  may  well  serve  as  i 

among,  and  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  model.    In  these  days  of  increasing  interes 

development  of,  its  members,  and  the  con-  in  the  welfare  of  wage-earners,  and  the  wide 

struction  and  maintenance  of  a  home  for  any  study  of  the  differences  between  ca]Htal  an< 

and  all  of  the  above  purposes."   Itisequipped  labor,  such  a  simple  and  practicable  plan  fo 

in  accordance  with  all  these  objects.    There  the  establishment  of  a  "welfare"  jnstitutiai 

are  billiard  and  pool  rooms,  card  rooms,  deserves  publicity.     Indeed,  one  of  the  ob 

bowling  alleys,  gymnasium,  lecture  and  class  jects  uppermost  in  Mr.  Chiaholm's  mind  ii 

rooms,  and  assembly  hall.    No  intoxicating  creating  this  Institute  at  Rumford  was  th< 

liquors  are  sold  on  the  premises,  and   no  cultivation  of  more  intimate  relations  be 

wagers  are   permitted  in   connection   with  tween  employer  and  employee.    The  estab 

games  of  any  sort.    Were  these  prohibitions  lishment  of  such  an  institution  is  a  valuabit 

merely  in  the  by-tan's  of  the  Institute,  it  is  contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  social  mf. 

conceivable  that  they  might,  at  some  time,  industrial  problems  and  the  improvement  o 

be  removed,  should  an  unruly  element  ever  our  citizenship.     It  is  especially  appropriaii 

gain  the  ascendency.    So  Mr.  Chisholm  has  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  successfu 

guarded  against  this  contingency  by  making  business  career.     Mr.   Chisholm  first  har 

these  provisions  part  of  the  lease  of  the  land,  nessed  the  water  power  of  the  Androscoggii 

Meetings   for  political,   religious,   or  labor  and  founded  a  series  of  industries,  a  thriving 

union  purposes  are  also  barred,  thus  elimi-  community,  and  a  beautiful  residential  p^^ 

□ating  the  possibility  of  wTeckhig  the  insti-  Now   he   is   harnessing   man   power  in  it 

tutton  on  such  rocks  of  discord  as  are  some-  leisure  hours  and  is  helping  to  build  a  dvili 

times  occasioned  by  religious,  political,  or  zation.    Rumford  Falls — the  prosperous  man 

industrial  differences.     A  model  set  of  by-  ufacturing  center — is  a  great  monument  t< 

laws  has  been  adopted.  the  constructive  genius  of  an  American  cap 

The  management  of  the  institution  is  in  tain  of  industry.     But  the  Rumford  M& 

the  hands  of  a  board  of  governors  consisting  chanics'  Institute  is  a  far  finer  monument,  foi 

of  twenty  members  of  the  association  chosen  it  testifies  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  tt 

annually,  this  board  electing  the  executive  the  desire  to  aid  in  uplifting  humanity,  wc 

officers.    Males  of  eighteen  years  and  over  is  an  acknowledgment  by  one  man  that  he  i- 

are  eligible  to  membership.    The  admission  his  brother's  keeper. 
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THE    MOVING-PICTURE  SHOW   AND 
THE  LIVING  DRAMA 


BY  ROBERT  GRAU 


TS  the  moving  picture  crowding  out  the  old- 
time  stage?    Is  science  and  mechanical 
art,  by  the  production  of  miles  upon  miles 
of  fascinating  films,  encroaching  on  the  "legit- 
imate" drama — in  fact,  revolutionizing  the 
theatrical  business?    Whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducers and  managers  who  cater  to  the  enter- 
tainment    of    the 
American    public    in 
this  second  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century 
are  not  exactly  bur- 
dened with  prosperity. 
In  fact  they  find  their 
positions    more     un- 
stable   than   at  'any 
time  since  those  early 
days  when    the   am- 
usement  calling  was 
regarded    as    exceed- 
ingly precarious,  and  - 
when    few   theatrical 
managers  had  arrived 
at   the  dignity  of  a 
"business  oflBce." 

The    number   of 
"stars"   whose    bril- 
liance and  drawing 
power  attract  the 
public  is  smaller  to- 
day than  at  any  time    ^^^  ^^  ^     ^  louii^u 
in  the  last  thirty    iaki.vo  Movr\c  picrrREt 
years.    More  than  a         of  a  bi'n> 
score   of    players    of 
the  first  rank  who  started  out  on  tour  in  the 
fall  of  1911,  have  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  enterprises,  and  many  of  these  now  find 
themselves  for   the   first   time   without   an 
engagement.    Recently,  at  the  Lamb's  Club, 
in  New  York,  (composed  mostly  of  players 
and  their  friends),  as  many  as  eighty-five 
well-known  actors  sat  down   to  what   they 
called  a  "hard-luck"   banquet,   to  discuss 
their    misfortunes.     And    the    diners    were 
mostly  popular  favorites,  whose  names  have 
been  featured  many  a  time  on  bill  boards 
and  electric  signs.    A  further  impression  of 
the  conditions  existing  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  single  week  in  December 


of  1911  seventy  traveling  combinations  were 
forced  to  close  their  season's  labors.    More- 
over, in  New  York  City,  where  all  the  com- 
pelling attractions  of  the  country  are  congre- 
gated, fully  orte-third  of  the  theaters  have 
been  able  to  escape  financial  disaster  only 
by  a  resort  to  moving  pictures.     In  fact, 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  some  theater 
management,    having 
become  weary  of  fac- 
ing deficits,  does  not 
install  a  moving-pic- 
ture machine,  thereby 
avotdii^  bankruptcy 

THE     "OPRY     house" 

NOW  GIVES  MOVINC- 

P1CT0RE    SHOWS 

One  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions which  caused 
a  drastic  curtailment 
of  the  list  of  potent 
stars  and  the  prema- 
ture closingof  seventy 
road  companies,  when 
it  is  stated  that  there 
are  more  than  fifty 
towns,  with  popula- 
tions ranging  from 
ten  to  forty  thou- 
sand, within  1 50  miles 
FROM  THE  COWCATCHER  "^  ^^^  York,  that  are 
THE  ROCKIES  Unable  to ofler  a  sjoglc 

stage  to  a  company 
of  real  actors.  In  all  these  cities  the  local 
managers,  tired  of  tempting  disaster  along 
the  usual  lines,  have  turned  their  "opry" 
houses  into  theaters  of  cinematography,  with 
the  result  in  nearly  every  instance  of  trans- 
forming their  losing  ventures  into  "gold 
mines."  Even  the  few  theaters  in  cities  of 
this  class  that  have  not  been  wholly  given 
over  to  moving-picture  shows,  turn  to 
these  entertainments  whenever  there  are 
no  visiting  combinations.  This  policy  pre- 
vents,— or  at  least  lessens.^the  losses  of  the 
local  management. 

Contrast  with  this  depressed  condition  in 
the  theatrical  world,  the  prodigious  pros- 
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perityof  the  picture-play  business.  Exclusive  can  afford  to  gpend  $100,000  for  a  single 
of  the  film  manufacturers  of  Europe,  there  offering  on  the  screen,  he  has  us  beat  many  a 
are  in  the  United  States  some  thirty  studios  mile,  for  that  is  just  twice  as  much  as  it  cost 
producing  photo-play  films.  The  product  of  to  produce  Ben  Hur,  a  play  that  has  run  twelve 
these  concerns  goes  to  17,000  theaters  years,"  This  enormous  sum  has  in  fact  been 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  one  year  spent  on  more  than  one  film  production. 
between  November  i,  rqio  to  November  i,  The  "Dante's  Inferno"  pictures  cost  even 
1911,  234,000,000  feet  of  film  were  placed  on  more  than  this,  while  "The  Fall  of  Troy," 
the  American  market.  And  the  output  is  "The  Crusaders,"  "Cinderella"  and  "A  Tale 
constantly  increasing.  As  for  the  picture  of  Two  Cities"  ail  cost  from  $25,000  to 
show  houses,  they  are  multiplying  like  mush-  $75,000  each, 
rooms,    almost   overnight,    in    nearly   every 

dty  in  the  country.     In  New  York  alone,  high  quality  in  picture  plays 

with  its  600  picture  show  places,  the  most 

conservative  estimate  places  the  daily  attend-       As   illustrating   the   trend   of   the   silent 

ance  at  4,000,000.     The  flood  of  humanity  drama,  it  is  significant  that  the  Milano  Film 

that  visits  the  moving  picture  houses  is  said  Company    of    Italy,    which     evolved    the 

to  be  six  times  greater  in  volume  than  the  "Dante's  Inferno"  pictures,  now  announce 

coming  patronage  of  all  the  regular  theaters,   the  completion  of  a  photographic  spectacle 

In  every  phase  of  the  industry, — ^production,  from  Homer's  "Odyssey."     This  immense 

exhibition,  and  patronage, — <levelopment  is  production  involved  an  expenditure  of  $200,- 

proceeding  with  enormous  strides.  000,  and  was  two  years  in  preparation.    It 

It  has  come  to  be  a  battle  of  money  and  is  comprised  in  three  "reels,"  which  means 

brains,  the  theatrical  managers  on  one  side  that  there  are  about  3,000  feet  of  film,  requir- 

and  the  film  manufacturers  on  the  other,  ing  a  full  hour  to  run.   This  photo-play,  "The 

The  former  are  in  the  position  of  untenability  Return  of  Ulysses, "  was  written  by  no  less  a 

in  that  they  are  seeking  a  solution  of  their  distinguished  personage  than  Jules  Lamaltre, 

problems,  whereas  the  newer  interests — the  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  was 

moving-picture  men— have  solved  their  ini-   reproduced    by   a    company  of    well-known 

tial  problems  and  are  now  engaged  in  improv-  players.    Thirty  artists  were  engaged  in  pro- 

ingtfaeirenvironmentandraisingthestandard  ducing  the  scenery  and  paraphernalia,  while 

of  their  offerings.    The  number  of  theatrical  the  mise  en  scene  is  said  to  have  involved  the 

producers  is  now  the  smallest  in  twenty-five  services  of  over  two  thousand  persons,  in- 

years,   while   the   moving-picture  magnates  eluding  a  score  of  players  and  pantomiinists 

are   yearly   increasing.     A   dozen   different  of  estabhshed  repute  on  the  Italian  .stage. 

manufacturers  have  a  capital  of  more  than  a  This  series  of  film  will  be  exhibited  withia 

million  dollars  each.    The  Cines  Company  two  weeks,  and  to  protect  the  producing  com- 

of  Rome  has  ten  millions  invested,  the  Kine-  pany  from  piracy,  the  services  of  William  J. 

macolor  Company  has  six  millions,  and  the  Bums,    the   famous    detective,    have    been 

same  total  is  available  to  the  Pathe  Freres  secured.     Perhaps  the  most  serious  competi- 

of  Paris  and  New  York,  tion  to  the  living  stage  will  result  from  the 

advent  of  the  "full  play"  film  producers. 

THE  COST  OF  A  "siLENT  DRAMA "  Heretofore  the  photo-play  has  been  a  brief 

affair  averaging  about  twenty  minutes  to  un- 

of  the  "silent  drama"  has  fold.     But  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 

ralleled  scale.    In  fact,  some  the  "special  release"  is  coming  forth  with  a 

ents  in  this  field  in  the  last  vigorous  impetus.     Madame  Rejane  and  the 

E  utterly  amazed  the  promi-  Parisian  Company  have  rendered  before  the 

fianagers  and  produce>5.    As  camera  Sardou's  "Madame  Sans  Gene"  in 

years  ago,  these  gentlemen   its  entirety,  and  New  Yorkers  will  be  enabled 

regard  the  moving  picture  to  view  this  spectacle  at  the  same  time  that 

[ad;  but  when  such  offerings  Bemhardt's  "Camille"  is  presented,  the  two 

inemacolor  pictures  of   the  offerings  being  disposed  of  to  exhibitors  as  a 

tion  festivities,  and   it  was  single  five-reel  production,  constituting  one 

e  public  willingly  paid  regu-  entertainment. 

s  to  see  the  wondrous  spec-  In  France  and  Italy,  the  picture  play  is 
eled.  One  of  the  foremost  bcingdevelopedonaveryhigh-classscaleaslo 
n  A.  Brady,  thus  expressed  authors,  actors,  and  elaborateness  of  staging, 
manufacturerot  a  photo-play  The   best   plays   are  chosen,   and   eminent 
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authors  write  the  scenarios.  Not  only  have 
Lemaltre  and  Sardou  been  engaged  in  this 
work,  but  also  Anatole  France,  Henry  La- 
vedan,  and  others.  It  is  this  activity  abroad 
and  the  certainty  that  American  film  manu- 
facturers will  follow  along  similar  lines  that 
has  caused  the  conversion  of  so  many  theaters 
into  photo-playhouses.  In  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  and  Bridgeport,  three  cities  of  the 
first  grade,  theatrically  speaking,  the  one 
theater  in  each  still  remaining  to  the  theatri- 
cal syndicate  is  no  longer  available  to  the 
traveling  companies.  All  three,  on  the  same 
date  Qanuary  29,  1912),  reverted  to  William 
Fox,  the  moving  picture  magnate.  Thus  even 
Yale's  own  town  will  be  denied  to  the  Maude 
Adamses,  the  John  Drews,  and  the  players 
under  the  directions  of  Messrs.  Frohman, 
Klaw  and  Erlanger,  and  their  various  allies. 
The  amazing  thing  about  the  cinemato- 
graph industry  is  that  even  the  most  expen- 
sive productions  are  seen  for  only  a  single 
day  in  the  ten  thousand  or  more  picture 
theaters,  the  only  exception  to  this  rule 
being  where  the  pictures  are  exhibited  in 
vaudeville  theaters  as  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram. Here  they  are  shown  for  at  least  a 
week  and  sometimes  longer. 


THE  ACTOR  AND  THE  PICTURE  SHOWS 

But  the  star  actors  who  have  found  their 
vogue  with  the  public  waning,  have  not 
hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gold- 


urk  of  the  buildinf 
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laden  opportunities  resulting  from  the  ad-  has  earned  as  a  -star  for  an  entire  season's 

vancc  of  the  very  inventions  which  seem  to  efforts.      Among    other   celebrities    in    this 

have  brought  about  the  adverse  conditions  country  who  have  become  allies  to  the  camera 

in  their  profession.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  actor  man,  may  be  named  McKee  Rankin,  Sydney 

who  makes  possible  the  prosperity  of  the  Booth,  Mildred  Holland,  Nat  C.  Goodwin, 

film  industry,  for  he  is  absolutely  necessary  Charles    Kent,    Mary    Fuller,    and    others, 

to  thi  original  production  of  the  photo-play.  The  "star"  phase  of  the  motion-picture  busi' 

>\nd  indeed  it  would  l>e  a  decidedly  heart-  ness,  however,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.     But 

rending  situation  on  "The  Rialto"  were  it  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  same  craze 

iK't  (or  the  employment  thus  furnished  for  that  resulted  in  advanced  vaudeville  is  now 

the   actors.      The    film    manufacturers   now  in  the  process  of  evolution  in  the  newer  field. 

i-rnpUjy  (,vtT  400  players  [lermanently.*    Nor  In  Europe,  some  of  the  greatest  players  have 

<\i>  ihi-M-  re|»r»'H«rnt,  by  any  means,  merely  the  posed  before  the  camera  without  apparent 

riiiik  and  lili-  of  the  stage.    The  roster  of  one  loss  of  grace  or  dignity.   Rejane,  Jane  Hading, 

pr'ttriincrir   lilm-producing   concern  contains  Mounet-SuUy  and   the  younger  Coquelins, 

fi'i  liHH  than   fourteen  actors  and  actresses  are   all   "photo-players."     Even   the  great 

whii  wire,  hill  M'li^tn,  members  of  Charles  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  consented  to  the  repro- 

I'r'.1i(ri;ii,',    lompanii's.      In    a    single    reel  duction    of    Sardou's    play    "Camille"    on 

f'tiily  t|„.  wrilcr  rcir  Ionized  four  players  the  screen,   with  the  (ivine  one  herself  as 

v.li';.i-  wirkly  sjihiric-.  in  recent  years  have  "Marguerita  GauUer."    Fifty  thousand  dol- 

in-.i-r  iiirti  qiKitrd  in  Ir'-N  than  three  figures,  lars  was  reported  to  be  the  inducement  held 

•■"'""■  f;itii'iii. '.(.irs  have  surcumbe<l  to  the  out  to  the  great   French   actress.     Another 

ii.'ln'  ■tmiii  ,  ()tfrri-i|  by  the  cinematographic  year  should  witness  the  entrance  of  so  many 

<""i|i:ijiir,.     .VJabel   luliufiTro  received  more  well-known  players  into  the  newer  field  that 

ifi"ii.  y    (or    jHiiiriH    for    the    "Cinderella"  the  difference  to   the   theater-going  public 

J'J'1lI^^■^   (r,r   I  III-  Si-Hr   Company,   than  she  between  the  real  and  the  mechanical  drama 

M.i  .r>i,i. "...              "     .  ^VT — ^i —         .  will  tend  to  be  visibly  diminished. 

'-■■"i....„..i,.',*  I  „(1!i,';*i«u.'- "' ""    '  """    *"'  "  Already  one  may  gaze  on  the  spectacle 
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of  crowds  paying  one  dollar  each  for  reserved 
seats  to  see  such  special  film  presentations  as 
the  "Kinemacolor"  and  "Dante's  Inferno." 
Surely  the  same  public,  accustomed  to  stand 
in  line  for  hours  to  secure  seats  to  see  the 
great  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  fiesh  at  $3  each, 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  pay  at  least  one- 
third  as  much  to  see  her  artistic  triumphs 
portrayed  on  the  moving-picture  screen. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  tremendous  popula- 
tion in  this  country  to  whom  three  dollars 
is  a  prohibitive  price  to  see  even  a  Bernhardt. 
An  English  writer  recently  asked  Madame 
Bernhardt  if  she  did  not  consider  her  capit- 
ulation to  the  camera  man  as  a  retrograde 
movement  in  her  eminently  artistic  career, 
"I  am  playing  for  posterity,"  responded 
Sarah;  art  is  always  art,  no  matter  where 
or  what  the  environment.  What  would  we 
all  give  if  the  art  of  our  own  Rachel  could 
have  been  preserved  in  this  manner?  And 
who  does  not  regret  that  science  and  inven- 
tion could  not  have  been  resorted  to  in  the 
days  of  Kean  and  Garrick,  that  we  might 
now  be  enthralled  by  them?" 

Perhaps  the  most  important  achievement  in 
the  field  of  cinematography,  however,  comes 
frcmltaly,  where  the  great  Tommaso  Salvini, 
whom  Charlotte  Cushman  pronounced  "the 
greatest  actor  the  world  ever  saw"  —  now 
over  eighty  years  of  age,  has  consented  to 
present  his  sublime  portrayal  of  "Othello" 
before  the  camera.  Here  indeed  is  something 
worth  while,  and  ii  it  is  really  true  that  the 
ponderous  Italian's  talents  are  still  unim- 
paired, then  the  advent  of  this  series  of  film 
will  be  worth  waiting  for. 

FORTUNES  IN  THE  PIIOTO-PLAV  BUSINESS 

In  Chicago  two  men  started,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  make  film.  Between  them  they  had 
$10,000.  These  men  were  Messrs.  Spoor  and 
Anderson.  To-day  both  are  millionaires  and 
their  annual  income  is  prodigious.  In  the 
same  dty,  Geoi^e  KJeine,  an  erstwhile  opti- 
cian, started  in  a  few  years  ago  on  the  motion- 
picture  movement.  To-day  he  is  a  rich  man, 
controlling  a  majority  of  the  output  of  Euro- 
pean manufacturers.  Mr.  Kleine  is  con- 
spicuous in  every  effort  to  raise  the  artistic 
level  of  cinematography,  and  educational 
films  are  his  hobby.  In  Philadelphia,  Sig- 
mund  Lubin,  also  formerly  an  optician, 
entered  the  film  field  in  1895  in  a  small  way. 
To-day  he  is  not  only  a  millionaire,  but  one  of 
Philadelphia's  most  public-spirited  citizens. 
About  dght  years  ago  a  man  named  John 
Rock  was  wont  to  go  about  the  countr>',  in 
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the  smaller  towns,  with  a  camera  and  a  few 
reels  of  film.  He  had  for  a  partner  an  opera- 
house  manager  from  a  small  New  England 
town.  Rock  saw  profits  ahead  and  wanted 
to  expand  his  operations;  his  partner,  how- 
ever, had  no  faith  in  motion  pictures;  so 
they  parted.  The  country  manager  is  still  at 
his  "oprj  "  house,  and  Rock  is  a  millionaire. 
There  are  so  many  cases  of  this  description 
on  the  operating  side  of  the  industry  that  a 
separate  article  could  be  devoted  entirely  to 
this  ?{)ecial  phase  of  the  subject.  It  is  quite 
the  same  on  the  exhibiting  side  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  meteoric  rise  of  two  men  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Five  years  ago  a  middle- 
aged  man  was  operating  a  penny  arcade  in 
Harlem.  He  noticed  that  thecraze  for  moving 
pictures  was  greatly  reducing  his  receipts,  so 
he  promptly  shifted  to  the  newer  field.  That 
man  was  the  Marcus  Loew  of  to-day.  In 
just  five  years  he  has  become  a  mltlionaire. 
He  owns,  leases  or  controls  forty  theaters, 
one-third  of  which  are  in  the  greater  city. 
In  the  last  year  he  has  erected  two  palatial 
theaters,  involving  an  outlay  of  nearly  two 
million   dollars.      In   none  of    Mr,   Loew's 
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way  productions  in  recent  years  have,  in 
fact,  been  scored  by  actors  and  actresses 
recruited  from  these  organizations. 

UARVELS  OF  THE 


Looming  up  on  the  horizon,  a  still  greater 
menace  to  the  old-time  stage  and  its  people, 
there  appears  the  so-calied  "  talking  picture," 
a  synchronization  of  the  cinematograph  and 
the  phonograph,  in  which  electrical  science 
plays  an  important  part.  Already  in  London 
and  Paris  the  talking  pictures  are  a  craze. 
So  promising  have  been  these  reproductions 
of  plays  and  operas  that  two  of  our  most 
prominent  producers,  Charles  Frohman  and 
Henry  W.  Savage,  competed  for  the  American 
rights.  "QuoVadis"  has  been  "photo-played," 
with  the  spoken  parts  taken  by  the  phono- 
graph, while  "Pinafore,"  "The  Mikado,"  and 
the  "Chimes  of  Normandy"  have  also  been 
produced  on  the  screen,  their  tuneful  strains 
proceeding  from  the  "  canned  orchestra."  A 
more  ambitious  and  promising  scheme,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  that  undertaken  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  with  the 
collaboration  of  President  J.  Stuart  Black- 
ton,  of  the  Vitagraph  Company.  This  will 
be  no  less  than  the  production  of  the  famous 
operas,  the  actions  and  scenes  appearing  in 
moving-pictures,  while  the  classic  music  of 
the  composers  is  rendered  by  good  orches- 
tras.   This  will  be  tried  out  in  some  of  the 


large  cities  first,  and  if  successful,  may  well 
lead  to  the  popularization  of  the  best  works 
of  the  masters,  and  the  general  enjoyment  of 
what  is  now  for  many  thousands  an  unattain- 
able luxury. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  has  also  turned 
his  inventive  genius  in  the  direction  of  a 
mechanical  theater.  The  "Wizard  of  Menlo 
Park"  has  announced,  simultaneously  with 
this  writing,  the  completion  of  the  "Edison 
speaking  pictures."  Very  recently,  too,  Mr. 
Edison  uttered  the  prophecy  that  within  a 
very  short  time  the  workingman  will  be  abU-, 
by  laying  down  his  dime  at  the  modern 
theater  of  cinematography,  to  enjoy  grand 
opera  and  dramatic  productions,  with  sound, 
dialogue,  color,  and  action,  all  scientihcaily 
produced,— a  complete  conquest,  apparently, 
by  science,  of  the  art  of  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainment. 

Can  anyone  wonder  that  the  theatrical  man- 
agers regard  their  business  situation  seriously, 
or  that  new  methods  must  be  found  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  prosperous  "pru- 
prietors  of  picture  show  houses?  These 
gentlemen  had  for  awhile  consoled  themselves 
with  the  hope  that,  like  other  crazes  and  fads, 
the  vogue  of  photo-plays  would  be  short. 
But  the  moring-picture  business  is  now  in 
its  seventeenth  year,  and  the  development 
in  the  last  three  years  has  been  far  greater 
than  in  the  fourteen  preceding.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  recessional  mo\e- 
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ment  in  the  near  future.  On  the  contrary,  in  New  York  City,  was  announced,  a  mo- 
the  next  two  years  should  record  the  zenith  tion-picture  magnate  offered  to  take  the 
of  achievement  in  this  most  lucrative  field  bulltUng  at  a  rental  of  (125,000,  a  year,  and 
of  public  entertaining.  another  expressed  to  the  writer  his  will- 
While  the  older  and  more  dignified  of  the  Ingiiess  to  purchase  the  property  outright, 
public  amusement  caterers  are  reducing  prices  without  loss  to  the  original  backers.  While 
for  seats,  and  resorting  to  strategy  to  induce  such  offers  may  at  this  time  be  declined,  it  is 
public  patronage  by  the  sale  of  their  seats  not  prophesying  too  much  to  say  that  it 
en  bloc  to  cut-rate  agencies,  the  photo-play  will  be  in  just  such  magnificent  playhouses, 
operators  are  improving  their  productions  that  the  photo-play  of  the  future  will  be 
and  raising  their  prices  of  admission.  How  presented,  reproducing,  for  the  masses,  with 
high  the  moving-picture  men  are  aspiring  all  the  latest  inventions  and  the  refinements 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  the  very  of  science,  the  splendid  art  of  the  B«nbardls 
day  the  abandonment  of  the  New  Theater,  and  the  Salvinis. 
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[Professor  Elson,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  amendment  substituting  a 
three-fourths  majority  jury  verdict  for  unanimity  in  civil  actions  bears  his  name.  A  native  of  Ohio, 
Professor  Elson  holds  the  chair  of  history  and  economics  in  the  University  at  Athens.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  important  "History  of  the  United  States,"  of  many  chapters  in  the  text  of  the  "Photo- 
graphic History  of  the  Civil  War"  (Review  of  Reviews  Company),  and  of  various  other  historical 
works. — The  Editor.) 

IT  seems  a  strange  contrast  that  the  Ameri-  own  existence  for  a  day,  and  we  shall  quickly 
*  can  people  clmg  so  tenaciously  to  the  see  what  a  living  power  the  federal  Constitu- 
federal  Constitution  and  change  so  readily  tion  is.  And  the  significant  fact  is,  that  no 
the  State  constitutions.  The  federal  Consti-  considerable  class  of  the  people  have  any  de- 
tution  has  stood  the  test  of  a  century  and  a  sire  to  throw  aside  oiu:  present  Constitution 
quarter,  and  to-day  it  is  far  more  deeply  and  frame  another,  though  all  agree  that  it 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  people  than  it  was  should  be  amended  in  some  respects. 
during  the  early  decades  of  its  operation.  It  The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
is  true  that  we  have  amended  it  a  little  and  quite  free  in  casting  off  their  old  clothes  and 
we  have  twisted  it  in  places  to  suit  our  chang-  donning  new  suits.  There  is  but  one  State 
ing  conditions.  Our  fifteen  amendments  are  whose  present  constitution  antedates  that 
in  reality  only  three.  The  first  ten,  adopted  of  the  nation — Massachusetts,  1780.  A  few 
in  1791,  are  really  but  one,  constituting  a  bill  others,  also  in  New  England,  sUll  bear  the 
of  rights.  The  eleventh,  adopted  a  few  years  Colonial  stamp,  though  adopted  since  the 
later,  is  of  no  importance.  The  twelfth,  deal-  federal  Constitution  was  adopted.  A  ma- 
ing  with  the  Electoral  College  and  adopted  jority  of  the  older  States,  however,  have 
in  1804,  may  be  considered  the  second,  while  changed  their  respective  constitutions  three 
the  last  three,  registering  in  organic  law  the  or  foiu:  times,  and  some  still  more  frequently, 
results  of  the  Ci\il  War,  constitute  a  third.  Five  or  six  have  done  this  in  the  past  twenty 

Aside  from  this  we  have  changed  the  Con-  years:  New  York,  1894;  South  Carolina,  1895; 
stitution  to  a  limited  extent  by  practice.  We  Louisiana,  1898;  Virginia,  1902;  Michigan, 
govern  by  parties  and  we  have  built  up  a  1908.  Oklahoma  adopted  her  first  in  1907 
cabinet,  neither  of  which  was  contemplated  and  the  new  States  of  the  Southwest  still  later. 
by  the  fathers  who  framed  the  Constitution.  The  present  constitution  of  Ohio  is  her 
We  have  relegated  to  the  skeleton  closet  the  second.  It  was  adopted  in  1851  and  has 
discretioniury  powers  of  the  Electoral  College;  been  in  force  more  than  sixty  years.  Though 
we  have  witnessed  the  United  States  Senate  greatly  antiquated  in  some  respects,  it  has 
taking  over  some  of  the  powers  of  the  House  been  amended  but  slightly,  the  reason  being 
in  the  matter  of  revenue  bills,  and  the  House  that  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  amend.  A  pro- 
has  a  little  more  to  do  in  the  enforcement  of  posed  amendment,  voted  on  at  a  general  elec- 
treaties  than  was  at  first  intended.  In  a  few  tion,  must,  in  order  to  be  adopted,  receive  a 
other  respects  custom  has  modified  or  shaped  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  As  great 
our  public  policy;  but  in  most  respects  the  numbers  of  voters  neglect  to  mark  their  bal- 
Constitution  is  as  vital  to-day  as  in  the  lots  at  all  in  this  particular,  and,  as  every 
earlier  days,  and  even  more  so.  blank  is  coimted  a  negative,  it  is  next  to  im- 

Some  political  writers  have  taken  the  possible  to  amend  the  Ohio  organic  law. 
ground  that  our  federal  Constitution  is  not  The  present  constitution  provides  that  the 
only  fossilized,  but  actually  superseded  by  people  may  decide  every  twentieth  year 
custom.  The  view  is  incorrect.  Let  any  whether  or  not  to  call  a  new  constitutional 
State  attempt  to  pass  an  ex  post  facto  law,  convention.  At  the  end  of  the  first  twenty 
to  create  an  order  of  nobility,  or  to  lay  a  tariff  years  they  decided  to  do  so  and  pursuant  to 
on  goods  from  a  sister  State;  let  Congress  their  call  a  splendid  body  of  men  met  in  1873. 
attempt  to  put  a  duty  on  exports,  to  abolish  The  presiding  oflScer  was  Morrison  R.  Waite, 
the  Presidential  office,  or  to  perpetuate  its  afterward  chief  justice  of  the  federal  Supreme 
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the  floor  was  George  Hoadley,  tants  of  the  State.  An  old  newspaper  man 
flvernor  of  the  State.  The  con-  said  to  the  writer  that  thU  convention  is  far 
for  many  months;  it  framed  a  and  away  superior  to  any  State  legislature 
lent — which  the  people  rejected  that  has  sat  in  the  same  capitol  in  forty  years. 
)y  a  large  majority.  The  trouble  Many  of  the  men  are  well-known  throughout 
•  farmers'  vie^^-s  on  the  taxation  the  State  but  none  perhaps  has  won  national 
The  constitution  of  1851  forbids  fame — unless  we  except  Walter  F.  Brown, 
ire  to  classify  property  in  any  the  Roosevelt  manager  of  Ohio,  and  Judge 
poses  of  ta.\ation.  The  new  one  Worthington  and  Judge  Peck  of  Cincinnati, 
The  farmer  believed  the  owner  both  of  whom  were  long  associated  on  the 
loneys,  or  securities  of  any  sort  bench  with  President  Taft. 
as  high  a  tax  rate  as  he  on  his  For  its  presiding  officer  the  convention  se- 
ficntion?  Discrimination  against  lected  the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Bigelow  of  Cin- 
juld  have  none  of  it,  and  the  new  dnnati,  long  associated  with  the  late  Tom 
was  buried  beneath  the  rural  Johnson  of  Cleveland  as  a  Single  Taxer,  and 
farmer  did  not  foresee  that  he  the  leading  advocate  of  the  Initiative  and 
the  intangible  property  to  cover  Referendum.  The  convention  has  heard 
n  «o  ]Kr  it'nt,  of  il — and  that,  addresses,  by  invitation,  from  President 
would  have  to  bear  more  than  his  Taft,  Governor  Harmon,  Judge  Lindsey,  of 
tnx  biirtlen.  Denver,    and   by    the    three    newly-elected 

twenty  years  passed  and  the  mayore  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo. 
I«i  not  to  call  another  conven-  In\itations  for  addresses  have  been  extended 
at  the  end  of  the  next  twenty  to  three  others — W,  J.  Bryan,  Theodore 
reversiil  this  decision  and  voted  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  while  mo- 
ourth  Constitutional  Con\ention  tions  to  invite  three  others — Eugene  V.  Debs 

and  the  two  United  States  Senators  from 

Ohio — were  voted  down. 

THK   PKRSONNKL 

PUBLIC   INTEREST 

L'lirest'ntiitive  body  of  men  could 

1h'  found  thim  this  convention.  Never,  perh^K,  has  a  constitutional  con- 
1  ils  session  on  January  q,  1912,  vention  attracted  a  more  wide-spread  public 
ucd  prolKibly  far  into  the  summer,  interest  throughout  a  State  than  has  this  one. 

(leu'gutes,  about  forty-five  are  City  dailies  and  country  newspapers  make 

thelmrundof  these  at  least  half  extensive  daily  reports  of  the  proceedings 
I  in  Congress,  on  the  bench,  or  under  glaring  headlines.  In  some  towns 
iftiie.  About  thirty  are  farmers,  weekly  meetings  are  held,  on  Saturday  even- 
Ihe  "corn  tiissel"  variety.  With  ings,  the  people  of  all  classes  coming  together 
:111s  Ihcy  arc  men  of  intelligence,  and  talkmg  over  with  their  delegate  the 
friciKC,  and  arc  quite  up  to  date  questions  that  were  before  the  convention 
il  iiuMic  questions  of  the  time,  during  the  week.  The  convention,  whether 
■  ilfU-mm-s  are  college  professors,  its  work  be  accepted  or  not,  will  prove  a  great 
IT  of  wli()m  ha\e  been  life-long  educator  to  the  people. 

<oiisliiutional  development  and 

'Ifiiiiciitul   problems   of   political  the  qoestions  at  issde 

I'lirce   are    cUrgymen,    five    are 

OIK-  is  a  capitalist,  and  there  The  Ohio  convention  will  attract  national 
ling  (if  bankers,  business  men,  attention  chiefly  because  it  will  be  the  first 
i„,i,  of  its  kind  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  consider 

y.  the  Democrats  are  far  m  the  seriously  certain  vital  questions  of  govem- 

liHviiig  a  plurality  of  seventeen  mental  policy,  which  have  been  confined 
•■puhliiiins  Three  are  Socialists  hitherto  for  the  most  part  to  the  Pacific  and 
It'll  iK-nrients  The  preponderance  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Chief  among  these 
il"  over  the  Republicans  is  purely  are  Woman  Suffrage  and  the  Imtiative  and 
'!'« imrty  lines  were  ignored  in  the  Referendum.    Many  of  the  clear-thinking  m 

III  llu-  nniceedings  there  is  no  the  State  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  most 
I'  visible  On  the  whole  the  con-  unfortunate  time  to  make  a  new  constitution 
"'niixjsod  of  strong,  serious  men,  because  the  public  mind  is  in  such  a  state  of 
ftid  fn.m  the  five  million  inhabi-  unrest,  there  are  so  many  fads  and  fancies 
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afloat,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  write  a  con-  enough  for  their  fathers  they  were  good 

stitution  without  some  of  them  creeping  in.  enough  for  them — and  for  their  posterity. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  question  will  not  They  did  not  foresee  the  necessities  of  our 

probably  occasion   a   serious  debate,  as  it  times  and  their  action  has  proved  a  great 

seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  it  will  be  handicap  to  the  development  of  the  State. 

submitted  to  the  voters  as  a  separate  proposi-  Far  different  is  the  present  sentiment.    The 

tion  and  be  added  to  the  constitution  only  convention  will  have  little  difficulty  in  au- 

in  case  they  accept  it.  thorizing  the  issuance  of  fifty  or  sixty  million 

The  Initiative  and.  Referendum,  on  the  dollars  for  road-building. 
other  hand,  will  occasion  a  debate  the  most  Other  important  subjects  to  come  before 
exhaustive  perhaps  ever  held  in  this  coimtry  this  convention  are  Municipal  Government, 
on  that  subject.  A  majority  of  delegates  are  the  Judicial  System,  and  Taxation.  As  to 
believed  to  be  in  faVor  of  the  innovation  in  municipal  government,  there  is  a  strong  plea 
some  form,  but  scarcely  two  agree  as  to  the  from  the  cities  calling  for  self-government, 
exact  form.  Others,  and  among  them  some  home  rule.  This  will  doubtless  be  granted, 
strong  leaders,  oppose  it  altogether  and  a  The  commission  form  of  city  government  will 
battle  royal  is  fully  anticipated.  This  ques-  be  authorized,  but  not  enforced.  Each  city,  if 
tion,  if  adopted  by  the  convention  in  some  present  indications  can  be  trusted,  ^ill  be 
form,  as  it  probably  will  be,  will  doubtless  be  enabled  to  govern  itself  in  its  own  way,  sub- 
submitted  separately  also,  that  it  may  be  ject  to  certain  relations  to  the  State,  to  debt 
accepted  or  rejected  on  its  merits  and  not  limitations  and  the  like.  The  judiciary  and 
imperil  the  whole  work  of  the  Constitutional  taxation  subjects  will  bring  out  various  plans. 
Convention.  but  there  is  no  indication  at  this  writing  as 

One   other   thing   will   doubtless   receive  to  what  will  be  the  outcome, 
separate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  matter  of  licensing  the  liquor  traffic.  the  fundamentals 
It  will  be  remembered  tiiat  Ohio*  has   no 

license  clause  in  the  present  constitution.  All    the   above-mentioned  'questions   are 

The  traffic  exists  only  on  the  sufferance  of  merely  questions  of  public  policy,  dealing 

the  legislature.    On  this  subject  the  Anti-  with  methods  of  procedure,  on  the  assump- 

Saloon  League  and  the  brewing  interests  have  tion  that  the  principles,  the  foimdations  of 

locked  horns  for  a  fight  to  the  finish.    The  government  bequeathed  us  by  the  fathers, 

former  desires  to  bring  about  prohibition,  are  flawless  and  too  sacred  to  be  disturbed. 

local  or  State-wide,  or,  as  a  second  choice,  to  Is  it  so?    Should  a  mere  State  constitutional 

maintain  the  present  conditions;  the  aim  of  convention  attempt  to  do  more  than  apply 

the  latter  is  to  sec\ire  constitutional  authority  the  old  principles  to  Twentieth  Century  con- 

for  licensing  saloons  and  thus  to  take  the  mat-  ditions  and  ideals?     Should  it  attempt  to 

ter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legislature  and  of  grapple  with  the  roots,  to  examine  the  foun- 

the    local   conununities.    This    subject    at-  dations?    Can  it  hope  for  the  respect  of  the 

tracted  more  attention  in  the  campaign  than  public  if  it  has  the  temerity  to  touch  those 

any  other  and  it  will  take  more  of  \h&  con-  sacred  things  that  have  come  from  the  far 

vention's  time  than  it  deserves.  past  and  that  are  revered  as  fixed  and  un- 

Other  great  questions  will  be  threshed  out  by  changeable?    Well,  the  Ohio  convention  will 

this  convention.    One  is  the  school  question,  take  the  risk  of  making  itself  ridiculous.    It 

Ohio  humbly  confesses  that  she  is  a  back  has  now  three  proposals  on  its  list  (all  intro- 

number  in  the  matter  of  her  public  schools  duced  by  the  same  delegate)  that  will  deal 

and  the  imanimity  of  the  confessors  is  so  with  the  fundamentals.    None  of  these  is  a 

great  that  there  can  be  little  debate,  except  as  new  suggestion.    The  serious  application  on 

to  details.                                    '  so  large  a  scale  is  new  in  this  country. 

Still  farther  is  Ohio  behind  in  road-building.  One  of  these  comes  under  the  form  of  the 
The  chief  cause  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Short  Ballot.  It  is  well  known  to  the  ob- 
farmers  of  185 1,  who  framed  the  present  con-  serving  that  the  conunon  voter  finding  a  half 
stitution,  had  a  Jeffersonian  fear  of  a  public  dozen  or  more  names  on  his  ballot  must  vote 
debt  and  to  make  sure  that  such  an  evil  should  blindly  for  all  except  one  or  two  of  the  lead- 
not  befall  th'em  or  their  children  they  for-  ing  candiates,  or  he  must  vote  blank.  He  is 
bade  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  issuance  too  busy  in  making  a  living  to  make  himself 
of  State  bonds  in  excess  of  $750,000  for  any  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
purpose  whatever.  These  men  acted  on  the  candidates  for  the  minor  offices.  We  have 
principle  that  if  the  old  mud  roads  were  good  asked  the  voters  to  do  what  they  cannot  do, 
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n,  organizes  his  probable  that  this  dedsion  of  the  convention 

for  them  and  will  be  disturbed, 

ent.    This  is  a  This  debate  was  able  and  exhaustive  and 

orm  of  govern-  a  few  of  the  main  points  will  doubtless  inter- 

ies  in  the  short  est  the  reader.    The  opponents  of  the  change 

t  the  governor;  were  not  numerous,  but  they  fought  ably  and 

le  minor  State  valiantly.    Afteritwa&deddednottoinclude 

ansible  for  their  crimina)  cases,  their  chief  argument  lay  in  the 

;  President  and  hoary  age  of  the  jury  system  in  its  present 

ne  principle  to  form.    "What   was   good   enough   for  our 

Such  is  the  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us,"  Why  tram- 
:h  reason  to  be-  pie  on  the  traditions  of  the  past?  Who  are 
>n  will  adopt  it.  we  that  we  should  disturb  this  ancient  insti- 
institutes  an  at-  tution  which  has  come  down  inviolate  through 
n.  It  provides  the  ages?  It  was  also  argued  by  able  jurists 
ature,  with  the  that  they  had  seldom  or  never  known  of  an 
i  in  numbers,  instance  of  a  jury  being  tampered  with. 
:ameral  legisla-  The  opposite  side  was  aggressive  from  the 
lecause  we  in-  first.  It  was  agreed  that  the  jury  system  is 
and  from  the  perhaps  the  most  important  single  contribu- 
te it?  Because  tion  of  the  British  nation  to  the  world  of 
isses  and  each  human  government.  But,  if  defective,  why 
.  We  are  now  forever  suffer  annoyance  from  its  weak  points 
LO  such  reason,  merely  because  it  has  been  long  in  use  un- 
it  believed  that  changed?  One  delegate  gave  an  elaborate 
;ck  and  balance  history  of  the  jury  system  from  far  back  in 
s  proved  true  in  Anglo-Sdxon-Norman  days  when  it  displaced 
:ntly  has  one  the  Ordeal  and  the  fiat  of  tyrannical  kings, 
ler,  shifted  the  He  showed  how  the  conditions  of  the  times 
,  to  the  other,  made  a  imanimous  verdict  necessary  and 
unwieldy  two-  thdt  after  those  conditions  had  passed  away 
acts  that  could  the  custom  remained  and  so  had  continued  in 
I  composed  of  a  England  and  America  to  this  day.  Ger- 
icious  that  they  many,  and  nearly  all  the  continental  countries 
:  of  the  public  of  Europe,  in  adopting  the  English  jury  sys- 
lated  before  the  tem,abandoDed  this  feature  and  do  not  require 
a  unanimous  verdict,  even  in  criminal  cases. 
The  most  telling  argument,  however,  lay  in 
[L  CASES  the  citing  of  instances  of  jury  bribing.  It 
was  shown  that  in  a  certain  big  dty  a  great 
nentals  was  an  traction  company  had  an  organization  for  the 
th  its  thousand  sole  purpose  of  fixing  jurors  to  serve  in  dam- 
Ke  proposal  was  age-  suits  against  the  company.  A  poor 
ths'  majority  of  widow,  for  example,  whose  husband  is  killed 

This  has  been  by  defective  machmery  in  a  factory  while 

ral  States — and  attending  his  duties,  seeks  redress  in  the 

t  chanced  that  courts.     Is   it   fair   that   she   must   secure 

be  reported  out  twelve  men  to  give  her  a  verdict  while  the 

;  the  convention  corporation,  with  but  one  man,  can  "bang" 

■y  and  after  five  the   jury   and    render   the   trial   abortive? 

:h  Judge  Peck  A  yea-and-nay  vote  was  taken  at  the  close 

lebate   he   ever  of  the  debate  and  the  measure  was  carried 

■najority.     It  is  by  a  great  majority — 94  to  11.    This  inno- 

and  the  writer  vation  has  attracted  the  favorable  comment 

t  he  was  instru-  of  the  press,  not  only  in  Ohio,  bilt  throughout 

ibout  this  vital  the  country.    Three  members   of   the   Su- 

::h  in  the  future  preme  Court  of  New  York  have  put  them- 

e   subject   will  selves  on  record  in  approval  of  this  action  of 

ng,  but  it  is  not  the  Ohio  convention. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  SOCIALISM 


BY  THOMAS   SELTZER 


IN  every  part  of  the  world  we  see  the  Social- 
ist parties  active  in  all  important  reforms 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.  In  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
immediate  demands,  they  work  for  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax,  against  excessive  arma- 
ments, oppressive  taxation  and  increased 
cost  of  living,  against  imperialism,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
In  France  they  fight  the  battles  for  justice  in 
the  Dreyfus  case,  for  the  separation  of  State 
and  Church  and  for  the  general  ameliora- 
tion of  the  lot  of  the  workers.  In  Belgiimi 
the  Socialists  build  with  the  best  art  of  the 
coimtry  a  magnificent  temple  of  Labor,  the 
Maison  du  Peuple  of  Bru^els,  and  through 
the  People's  University  give  the  workingmen 
an  opportimity  to  widen  their  horizons  by  a 
knowledge  of  science,  literature  and  art; 
they  organize  a  wonderful  system  of  co- 
Operative  establishments,  which  by  largely 
abolishing  the  middlemen's  profit  raises  the 
standard  of  the  workingman's  life;  and  they 
are  now  forcing  the  liberals  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  full  manhood 
suffrage. 

THE   USING  TIDE  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  GERMANY 

Germany  has  always  led  in  the  Socialist 
movement  of  the  world,  and  until  recently 
it  seemed  impossible  for  any  other  Socialist 
party  even  to  approach  it  in  power.  But  of  late 
the  remarkable  spread  of  Socialist  sentiment 
in  the  United  States,  the  steady  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  Socialist  organization,  its  many 
municipal  victories  piling  one  upon  the  other 
in  the  brief  ^ace  of  two  years,  the  increasing 
number  of  Socialist  representatives  in  the 
State  legislatures,  and  finally  the  appearance 
of  the  Red  Specter  in  Congress  itself  seemed 
to  augur  sudi  a  phenomenal  landslide  that 
for  a  moment  it  was  thought  American  So- 
cialism would  outstrip  the  German  ^Social 
Democracy.  Then  came  the  German  elec- 
tion of  January,  191 2,  giving  the  Socialists 
no  members  in  the  Reic^tag  and  more  than 
four  million  and  a  quarter  votes.  And  the 
American  Socialists  rejoiced  that  their  pros- 
pects of  leadership  were  made  more  difiScult 
than  ever. 

The  real  strength  of  the  German  party  is 


far  greater  than  its  representation  in  the 
Reichstag.  With  the  election  districts  prop- 
erly apportioned  the  German  parliament 
would  now  have  212  Socialist  members  in- 
stead of  no.  The  discrepancies  in  pro- 
portional representation  are  so  great  that 
equal  suffrage  in  Germany  is  practically 
no  more  than  a  myth.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  last  election  the  Conservatives  re- 
turned seventeen  delegates  to  the  Reichstag 
with  a  total  vote  of  186,  213,  while  in  one  dis- 
trict the  Socialists  elected  but  one  delegate 
with  a  vote  of  162,717,  almost  as  large  as 
that  of  all  the  seventeen  Conservative  dis- 
tricts combined. 

The  history  of  the  German  Social  Democ- 
racy has  been  one  iminterrupted,  continuous 
growth  since  its  birth  in  1875  when  the 
Lassallians  and  the  Marxists  united.  So 
steady  and  unswerving  has  been  its  purpose, 
so  luuformly  has  it  proceeded  from  one  vic- 
tory to  the  other,  so  futile  have  proved  all 
the  direct  attacks  and  stratagems  of  its 
enemies  that  in  contemplating  it  one  wonders 
whether  one  is  in  the  presence  of  the  move- 
ments and  actions  of  men  of  flesh  and  blood 
or  in  the  presence  of  some  inexorable  natural 
phenomenon. 

With  eagle  eye  the  Social  Democracy 
watches  all  the  passing  events,  ready  to  jump 
into  the  fray  and  seize  every  advantage  and 
follow  it  up.  It  tests  everything  with  the 
touchstone  of  its  ultimate  goal  and  thus,  as  a 
general  rule,  escapes  the  danger  of  mistaking 
a  quick  temporary  advantage  for  a  perma- 
nent gain  and  of  dioosing  the  former  in  pref- 
erence to  the  latter.  In  this  way,  with  no 
actual  majority  in  dty  or  state  it  has  brought 
about  more  effective  popular  reforms  than 
in  any  other  country.  Its  method  has  been 
to  exert  unceasing  pressure  on  the  other  par- 
ties. And  its  unwearying  criticism  has  com- 
pelled respect  because  the  people  have  given 
it  the  stamp  of  their  approval  in  each  suc- 
ceeding election.  "  By  increasing  your  mem- 
bership you  can  make  more  noise  in  the 
Reichstag,  that  is  all,"  was  the  taunt  the 
government  group  aimed  at  the  Socialists 
upon  their  latest  victory.  But  long  experi- 
ence has  taught  the  German  Socialists  the 
virtue  residing  in  their  noise,  and  they  calmly 
replied:    "We  will  make  a  noise.     It  will 
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arce  the  govemmeDt  to  grant  the  people  the  traiy,  in  the  face  of  the  by-elections  still  to 

ower  to  make  the  laws  in  GcrTnany."  be  bdd,  they  declared  through  Kautsky,  one 

By  a  queer  irony  of  fate  the  German  Em-  of  tbetr  leaders,  that  they  plead  guilty  to  the 

ire,  which  boasts  of  the  most  ^endkHy  charge.     It  is  this  very  sort  of  politics,  he 

quipped  and  disciplined  mtlitaiy  army  in  saifi,  that  had  developed  their  extraordinary 

)urope,  is  also  the  home  of  the  best  dis-  strength  at  the  last  election, 

iplined  and  organized  army  of  Social  Dono-  Perhaps  the  most  cogent  testimony  to  the 

rats,  with  a  camp  in  each  dty,  town  and  re\'olutionism  of  the  German  Sodal  Democ- 

enter  of  population,  meeting  at  bsed  inter-  racy  is  that  supplied  by  Herv^.    Herve  is  a 

als  to  transact  business  and  finance  the  fiery  French  revolutionist  now  serving  a  term 

arty  from  the  regular  dues  paid  mostly  by  of  imprisonment  for  his  energetic  fight  against 

'age  workers.    At  the  national  congress  of  militarism.    He  is  a  strong  believer  in  mass 

ena,  it  furnished  statistics  of  its  strength,  action  and  rather  contemptuous  of  parlia- 

t  had  530,000  members  in  1907;  587,000  in  mmtarism.     At  one  of   the   International 

908,  633,000  in  iQog,  712,000  in  1910;  and  Socialist  Congresses  he  taunted  the  German 

36,060  in  iQir.    It  has  an  annual  income  of  party  with  bong  nothing  but  a  "voting  and 

bout  $175,000.  coimting  machine."     But  their  magnificent 

This  political  anny  is  buttressed  by  a  vast  disf^y  of  power  last  January  satisfied  even 

rganization  of  labor  imions  almost  equal  in  his  impatient  revolutionary  heart,  and  he 

irength  to  the  British  trades-unions.  Unlike  now  pays  his  respects  to  the  German  party. 

lie    American    trades-unions    the    German  In  his  organ  La  Guerre  Sociale  he  admits  that 

nions  are  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  So-  its  method  of  opening  the  road  to  the  Sodal 

ialist  spirit,  are  based  on  collecti\'ist  prin-  Revolution  is  more  effective  than  the  French 

iples  and  are  so  closely  affiliated  with  the  labor  movement     "I  see  now,"   he  says, 

Dlitical  movement  that  they  may  be  relied  "that  this  machine  can  be  turned  against  the 

|>on  in  any  emergency  to  throw  all  their  Kaiser  and  his  retinue  and  I  wish  we  had  as 

Tcngth  into  the  Sodalist  party.     In  1909  effective  a  machine  in  France,     The  heavy 

icir  number  had  gron'n  to  1,851,000,  their  battalions  of  the  German  Social  Democracy 

:ceipls  to  $13,000,000.  march  methodically  forward,  they  make  no 

There  are  doctrinal  divisions  among  the  mistakes,  no   false  maneuvers,  and  occupy 

iicialists-  of  the  Fatherland.    How  could  it  dty  after  dty,  village  after  village.     They 

c  otherwise  among  Germans  who  must  get  are  preparing  a  new  Sedan  for  the  Kaiser,  a 

awn  to  first  principles,  to  the  philosophy  of  new  republic  for  the  Germans.     And  the 

ic  thing,  even  before  they  dedde  to  drink  a  Kaiser  knows  it.    The  German  victory  is  not 

,a«ft  of  beer.     Despite  their  fusion  thirty-  only  a  triumph  for  German  liberty  but  also 

•ven  years  ago,  the  two  currents,  Lassallian-  for  the  pteace  of  the  world.  ...  So   I   am 

m  and  Marxism,  still  run  strong  alongside  beginning  to  ask  myself  whether  from  the 

uh  other,  and  recently  another  tendency  revolutionary  point  of  view  we  in  France 

as  added.'the  revisionism  of  Bernstein.    But  with  our  big  phrases  of  insurrection,  direct 

le  hard  practical  sense  of  the  German  always  action  and  sabotage  are  not  mere  children 

svs  suiwrior  to  the  clash  of  theories,  and  beside  the  German  voting  Socialists." 
hen  the  call  tor  action  sounds,  they  march 

iiiUti   cadi  mun  inspired  by  the  one  great  the  struggle  for  univebsai.  sdtfsage 
n\    the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the 

duTing  ill  of  the  Sodal  Democracy.  Universal  suffrage  Is  still  a  very  important 
issue  in  many  European  states.    The  fight 

riiic  RKVOLUTiONARY  SPIRIT  OF  GERMAN  £q^  jj  j^  carried  on  almost  exdusivdy  by  the 

sotiALiSM  Socialists,  and  in  some  countries  they  have 

There  is  no  doubt  that  German  Sodalism  met  with  signal  success.    Tbe-latest  victory 

at  least  as  revolutionary  as  American  So-  gained  by  them  was  in  Sweden.   The  methods 

alisni     In  Germany  itself  this  is  a  fact  very  empl<^ed  there  were  almost  the  same  as 

ell  uiiilcmlivod  by  both  sides.     Before  the  those  which  won  the  popular  vote  for  Aus- 

/  clfitionH     the    Sorddculsche    Allgemeine  tria.     The  Socialists  frightened  the   luke- 

rilHHS  in  II  last  effort  to  prevent  the  stam-  warm  Liberals  and  even  the  Conservatives 

mIc  toward  Socialism  raised  the  warning  into  action.    They  carried  on  incessant  agita- 

lal  Smiaiisls  bdievi'  in  the  politics  of  "the  tion,  and  as  a  last  resort  made  use  of  the 

lies  HlruKKle  I'll'  !^'«i'il  Revolution  and  the  general  strike.     In  Austria  the  immediate 

■iitherluHKl    of    nations,"     The    Sodalists  result  of  the  granting  of  the  suffrage  in  1906 

lull-  II"  uHi'iTipt  to  deny  it.    On  the  con-  was  an  increase  of  the  Sodalist  representa- 
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direct  action  rather  than  political  action. 
In  England  there  has  been  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the 
extreme  Marxian  wing,  and  the  Independent 
Labor  party,  which  so  far  has  supplied  the 
chief  Socialist  strength  and  is  closely  affiliated 
with  the  trades-union  bodies.  An  attempt 
at  reorganization,  however,  is  being  made. 
The  Federation,  part  of  the  Independent 
Labor  party  and  several  independent  groups, 
such  as  that  under  the  leadership  of  Grayson 
and  the  Clarion  Scouts,  have  united  under 
the  name  of  the  British  Socialist  party. 
Since  the  Independent  Labor  party,  spurred 
on  by  the  growing  unrest  among  the  British 
laborers,  is  tending  more  and  more  toward 
the  left,  and  since  the  Federation  has  signified 
its  desire  to  surrender  its  impossible  policy 
by  merging  in  the  British  Socialist  party, 
the  day  when  England  will  have  one  united 
Socialist  party  does  not  seem  remote.  As 
for  the  Fabians,  they  will  probably  continue 
to  do  valiant  service  for  Socialism  by  attract- 
ing attention  with  their  brilliant  sallies,  but 
they  will  never  stoop  to  so  prosaic  a  proced- 
ure, which  utterly  lacks  originality  and  has 
become  vulgarly  common,  as  to  join  a  regular 
SQcialist  party.  In  Canada,  also,  where  the 
Socialist  party  showed  increased  strength  in 
the  last  election,  its  two  wings,  the  eastern 


and  the  western,  have  just  united  into  one 
solid  body. 

Turning  to  Southern  Europe  we  see  in  the 
new  little  republic  of  Portugal,  and  in  Spain, 
with  its  revolutionary  and  industrial  struggles, 
the  Socialist  parties  stirred  to  new  activity. 
In  Switzerland,  Socialism  has  a  national 
representation  of  nine  with  a  vote  entitling 
it  to  about  three  times  that  number.  The 
Italian  party  is  at  present  torn  by  various 
factions.  It  is  confronted,  moreover,  by  a 
Syndicalist  movement  as  strong  as  that  of 
France  and  marked  by  the  same  distrust  of 
parliamentary  methods,  the  same  strong 
leanings  toward  the  general  strike  and  direct 
action.  In  the  extreme  East  we  see  the  So- 
cialists of  Greece,  the  Balkan  States  and  Tur- 
key preparing  to  hold  a  imited  congress  in  ^ 
Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  solid  front  against  any  attempt  upon  the 
integrity  of  Turkey. 

Even  in  the  far  East,  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  Socialism 
is  raising  its  head  threateningly.  The  Jap- 
anese party,  strictly  Marxian  in  its  tenets, 
has  had  a  severe  tussle  with  the  authorities 
since  its  organization  in  1901.  Recently 
the  Mikado's  government  crowned  it 
with  martyrdom  by  executing  some  of  its 
leaders. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF   POLITICAL  SOCIALISM    IN   THE  WORLD 


COUNTRY  YEAR  VOTE  SEATS 

'  SECOND  HOUSE 

Total  Socialist 

Germany .1912 4,250,000* 397 no"  . 

France * 1910 1,106,047   584 76'  . 

Austria ..1911 1,060,000 516 82   . 

Australia 1910 669,681   75 44*  •• 

United  States 1910 641,789* 391 i*  . 

Belgium 1910 483,241    166 35?  .. 


Great  Britain 1910 373.645* 670. 

Italy 1909 338.885  508- 

Sweden 191 1 170,299  165. 

Finland 191 1 321,000  200. 

Switzerland 191 1 100,000 170. 

Denmark 1910 98,721  114. 

Norway 1907 90,000  123. 

Holland 1909 82,494  100. 

Spain 1910 40,000 404. 

Bulgaria 191 1 13,000  189. 
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Argentina 1908 

Servia 1908 

Russia 1906, 

Greece 1910 

Luxemburg 1909 , 

Turkey 1908 


3.056, 


5,000  120. 
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>  36  per  cent,  of  total  electorate. 

>  In  addition.  104  Socialist  representativee  in  the  State  Legislatures. 
*    The  French  Chamber  has  also  21  Independent  Socialists. 

4    Laborites  not  Socialists.     The  lAbor  party  in  Australia  leans  strongly  toward  Sodalism. 
in  the  Senate.  23  out  of  36. 

»    Socialist  party  607.674.  Socialist  Labor  party  34.115. 

Also  23  representatives  In  6  legislatures. 

Also  7  senators. 

Independent  Labor  party  370.802.  Social  Democratic  Federation  2843. 

Also  4  senators. 

Also  4  senators. 

Also  5  Socialists  dected  throu^  a  coalition  with  a  peasant  party. 
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POLITICS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES 
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N  recent  years   the  American  periodical 

press  has  devoted  a  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  space  to  the  treatment  of  polit- 
ical topics.  Discussion  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  now  goes  on  so  continuously 
in  the  pages  of  our  magazines  that  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Presidential  campaign  causes  no 
very  marked  change  in  program.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  magazines  have  adapted  their 
editorial  policies  to  the  demands  of  their 
readers  and  have  not  lagged  behind  the  daily 
newspaper  in  providing  articles  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  current  public  movements, 
social,  economic,  and  political. 

Yet  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  veteran 
magazine  editor  declared  that  no  magazine 
a|^>ealing  for  a  general  circulation  in  this 
country  could  enter  the  domain  of  politics! 
So  great  has  been  the  change  of  view  on  the 
part  of  those  who  direct  the  policies  of  our 
leading  periodicals  that  some  of  them  would 
now  assent  without  question  to  the  very  re- 
verse of  this  veteran  editor's  proposition. 
They  would  say  that  no  magazine  can  now 
hope  for  a  general  circulation  in  this  country 
that  does  not  in  some  way  concern  itself  with 
current  politics.  The  active  support  that 
some  of  the  popular  periodicals  have  given  to 
the  Progressive  movement  during  the  past 
four  years  is  an  instance  in  point.  In  the 
not  distant  past,  such  a  thing  would  have 
been  inconceivable. 

As  the  quadrennial  campaign  draws  near, 
the  personaliti^  of  the  potential  candidates 
bulk  large  in  the  pages  of  the  leading  period- 
icals. The  magazine  searchlight  is  turned 
on,  and  the  party  leader  who  can  escape  the 
pitiless  revelation  of  half -forgotten  peccadillos 
is  fortunate  indeed.  In  these  days  every 
prospective  candidate  knows  full  well  that 
his  sins  will  find  him  out.  It  is  not  only  the 
•"muck-raking"  magazine  that  the  politician 
has  to  dread.  When  the  dignified  pages  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  opened  to  so  rigor- 
ous an  examination  of  a  man's  official  record 
as  that  to  which  President  Taft  is  subjected 
in  the  February  nimiber,  the  aspiring  candi- 
date of  lesser  fame  may  well  take  heed. 

The  writer  of  the  Atlantic  article  (which 
appears  unsigned)  approaches  his  task  in  a 
kindly  spirit.  He  pays  an  evidently  sincere 
tribute  to  the  President's  "imaffected  sim- 


plicity and  kindness,  his  genial  face,  which  is 
the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  the  magnanimity  and  charity  of  the 
man."  He  declares  his  full  belief  in  Mr. 
Taft's  unpretentious  and  genuine  democracy. 
He  gives  him  credit  also  for  the  possession 
of  courage,  two  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
latter  quality  being  his  signing  of  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  agreement  and  his  advocacy 
of  the  arbitration  treaties. 

It  is  in  the  r61e  of  politician  that  Mr.  Taft 
has  made  his  most  serious  mistakes,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends.  The  Atlantic  writer 
admits  that  such  a  charge  against  a  states- 
man may  be  interpreted  as  praise,  but  he 
contends  that  when  such  a  man  feels  com- 
pelled to  take  a  hand  in  the  political  game  he 
ought  not  to  be  a  bungler  at  it;  "and  that, 
unfortimatdy,  Mr.  Taft  has  more  than  once 
shown  himself." 

When  he  has  to  confess  a  mistake  or  change  a 
policy,  he  does  it  with  a  rude  jar  that  brings  the 
country  up  standing.  The  famous  Norton  letter 
about  patronage  was  one  of  those  gratuitous  and 
ghastly  blunders  that  make  the  flesh  creep.  No, 
in  all  such  ways,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Taft 
is  no  politician.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ne  ie  not, 
either,  in  the  higher  sense  in  which  a  President 
who  is  at  once  leader  of  his  party  and  spokesman 
of  the  nation  ought  to  be,  an  excellent  politician. 

He  ought,  for  example,  to  have  a  sure  instinct 
for  what  will  hit  the  country  between  wind  and 
water.  He  should  be  sagacious  enough  to  know 
at  a  glance  what  sentiments  or  measures  will 
"zo"  and  what  will  fly  back  like  boomerangs. 
Mr.  Taft  has  given  few  evidences  of  having  that 
kind  of  divining  rod  in  his  possession.  Quite  the 
contrary,  he  has  frequently  appeared  blissfully 
ignorant  of  the  fated  popular  effect  of  what  he  was 
doing  or  urging.  Lord  North  said  of  a  certain  bill 
laid  before  the  ministers:  "  I  don't  know  what  you 
call  this,  but  it  ought  to  be  named  a  bill  to  knock 
up  this  government."  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
was  obviously  a  bill  of  that  description,  and  yet 
the  President  did  not  discover  that  it  was — did 
not,  that  is,  until  too  late.  He  light-heartedly 
played  with  the  political  dynamite  that  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  was  all  unaware  until  the 
explosion  came.  Then,  indeed,  he  manfully  set 
about  endeavoring  to  repair  the  damage.  But  the 
wound  inflicted  upon  his  own  repute  for  sound 
judgment  was  then  past  healing.  He  had  given 
his  fellow  citizens  a  test  of  his  political  sagacity, 
and,  after  that,  nothing  could  make  them  believe 
that  he  really  understood  them.  This,  in  a  polit- 
ical leader,  was  worse  than  a  crime. 

.  In  the  President's  writings  as  a  whole  the 
Atlantic   critic   finds   little   movement   and 
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slight  facility  of  expression.  This  lack,  he 
says,  is  not  wholly  a  question  of  style. 
"Grover  Cleveland  was  also  a  lumbering 
writer,  with  a  legal  pen,  but  somehow  intense 
convictiops  and  beating  energy  seemed  often 
to  be  conveyed  by  his  clumsy  expressions. 
We  rarely  catch  this  in  Mr.  Taf t.  His  party 
long  since  ceased  to  look  to  him  for  piquant 
phrases  or  words  that  are  half  battles." 

President  Taft  can  pass  ably  upon  men*s 
arguments,  but  their  hearts  he  frequently 
shows  that  he  is  unable  to  read.  "He  seems 
often  to  stand  like  one  puzzled  by  the  pas- 
sions of  his  fellow  citizens.  Their  interests 
he  thinks  he  can  perceive,  and  their  reason- 
ings he  can  analyze;  but  when  they  show  that 
they  are  guided  by  deep  feeling,  he  appears 
baffled.  Yet  the  impetuous  part  of  human 
nature  a  public  man  must  be  able  to  imder- 
stand  and  to  get  into  touch  with,  even  if  he 
does  not  exemplify  it  himself,  or  else  he  will 
never  do  the  work  of  an  inspiring  leader.  It 
is  in  such  knowledge  of  men  and  times  and 
drciunstances,  as  in  prescient  and  interpreting 
imagination,  with  a  capacity  to  take  fire  and 
to  set  on  fire,  that  Mr.  Taft  is  most  wanting." 

In  concluding. his  article  this  writer  finds 
that  psychologically  the  President  "has 
failed  to  hit  it  off  with  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  that  is  far  more  disastrous  to  a  public 
Jeader  than  to  have  made  a  botch  of  it  polit- 
ically. It  is  far  too  early,  and  it  would  be 
much,  too  cruel,  to  say  that  Mr.  Taft  has  had 
the  misfortune,  in  Bacon's  phrase,  of  attend- 
ing the  funeral  of  his  own  reputation,  but  he 
would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  high  hopes 
(he  himself  would  call  them  exaggerated 
hopes)  which  the  people  had  of  his  presidency 
have  not  been  met.  Allowing  as  much  as  in 
fairness  should  be  allowed  for  the  unforesee- 
able mischances  of  politics,  something  of  fault 
and  failing  in  the  President  himself  remains." 

Underwood,  a  New  Leader  from  the 

New  South 

Reviewing  in  McClure^s  the  career  of  the 
Democratic  House  leader,  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood, Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  apparently 
finds  his  assignment  an  entirely  agreeable 
one,  and  in  his  appreciative  words  con- 
cerning this  new  type  of  Southern  statesman 
he  clearly  reflects  a  widespread  popular 
conception  of  the  man;  for  the  country,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  pleased  with  Mr.  Under- 
wood, and  in  the  main  seems  quite  well 
satisfied  with  the  way  he  has  managed  the 
business  of  Congress  thus  far. 

Beyond  question,  this  Democratic  House 
differs  from  all  its  predecessors,  and  this 


Democratic  majority  differs  from  all  earlier 
Democratic  majorities  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  It  has  a  new  repre- 
sentative character,  and  it  has  achieved  har- 
mony and  efficiency  as  a  legislative  machine. 
The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  this  trans- 
formation is  the  gentleman  from  the  Birming- 
ham district  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Hendrick  teUs 
us  that  this  leader,  who  a  year  ago  was 
hardly  known  outside  of  legislative  drdes  in 
Washington,  might  be  taken  for  a  prosperous 
Wall  Street  broker  more  readily  than  for  what 
he  really  is,  a  Southern  Democratic  Congress- 
man who  has  risen  to  the  leadership  of  his 
party  after  eighteen  years'  service  in  the  House. 

There  is  little  about  Chairman  Underwood  that 
suggests  the  old-fashioned  Southern  statesman. 
He  does  not  clothe  himself  in  the  traditional 
habiliments  of  public  life  in  the  South  —  the  long- 
skirted  black  coat,  the  soft  slouch  hat,  the  white 
expanse  of  shirt  bosom,  and  the  black  string 
necktie.  Instead,  he  wears  a  carefully  pressed 
"business  suit''  of  the  latest  fashion;  and  tne  gen- 
eral atmosphere,  from  the  closely  matted  and 
parted  brown  hair<,  the  smooth-shaven  face,  the 
keen  hazel  eyes,  to  the  neatly  shod  feet,  is  one 
of  orderliness  and  modernity. 

Even  when  Mr.  Underwood  speaks,  there  are 
few  sug^iestions  of  the  South.  Only  the  faintest  • 
traces  ofthe  Southern  accent  remain ;  and  he  never 
indulges  in  the  high-flown  speechifying  for  which 
Southern  leaders  were  once  distinguished.  Mr. 
Underwood's  remarks  are  as  concise,  as  directly 
to  the  point,  as  well  brushed  as  his  clothes;  he 
never  gets  excited,  never  pitches  his  voice  in  a 
high  key;  instead  of  florid  figures  and  "oratory," 
he  simply  gives  the  House  facts,  statistics,  sched- 
ules, arguments,  legislative  and  economic  history. 
In  his  office,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Underwood  b  likewise  the 
easy,  compact,  direct,  and  approachable  business 
man.  There  are  no  accumulations  of  papers  and 
no  dust  upon  his  mahogany;  every  book,  every 
document,  every  chair  is  in  its  appropriate  place. 
Mr.  Underwood,  during  his  working  hours,  is  never 
hurried,  never  disengaged;  he  altrays  has  plenty 
of  time  to  discuss  public  matters,  but  he  does  it 
concisely,  methodically,  without  telling  stories  or 
indulging  in  small  talk^ 

Mr.  Hendrick  looks  upon  Chariman  Under- 
wood as  "an  invaluable  link  between  the 
North  and  the  South";  for  while  the  Under- 
wood family  is  a  Southern  family,  it  has  been 
a  family  with  Unionist  and  anti-slavery  • 
opinions,  and  wliile  the  old  contentions  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  the  son,  by  his  associa- 
tions and  record,  is  a  brilliant  representative 
of  the  new  South. 

Governor  Harmon  on  Special  Privilege 


The  Outlook  publishes  an  authorized  inter- 
view with  Gov.  Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio. 
After  recalling  the  fact  that  552,000  citizens 
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of  Ohio  had  voted  for  him  at  the  last  election, 
the  Governor  exclaimed: 

**Think  what  that  means!  More  than  half  a 
million  in  my  own  State  said  to  me,  '  Harmon,  we 
take  you  at  your  word.  We  believe  that  if  we  put 
you  in  the  Governorship  you  will  do  the  best  you 
can  for  everybody  in  Ohio,  big  and  little,  rich  and 
poor,  treating  everybody  alike,  and  that's  what 
we  want.'" 

The  Governor  straightened  up  and  his  gray  eyes 
snapped.  **0h,  I  tell  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
people  of  this  country  are  tired  of  special  privilege, 
and  they're  just  as  tired  of  it  for  the  little  chap  as 
for  the  bi^  fellow.  There's  a  lot  of  prating  about 
special  privilege  for  the  big  fellow,  but  once  you 
get  in  a  place  like  this  you  find  out  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  little  fellows  who  want  special  privileges 
for  themselves,  and  they  come  to  you  to  get  them. 
And  right  there  is  where  the  call  of  the  people — 
the  whole  people  of  the  State,  not  just  those  who 
may  have  happened  to  vote  for  you — comes  in; 
there's  where  public  office  is  a  public  trust  as  well 
as  in  the  big  cases. 

"The  people  want  men  in  office  whom  they  can 
trust  not  to  do  more  for  one  than  for  another. 
They  want  to  feel  that  there  are  none  who  can 

fjo  to  the  Governor  and  by  special  appeal  get  a 
avor  which  others  do  not  enjoy.  That  is  the 
personal  application  of  special  privilege,  and  avoid- 
mg  it  is  the  hardest  thing  a  man  in  ofHce  has  to 
do.  But  that  is  just  what  he  is  elected  to  do,  and 
it  is  the  call  of  the  people  that  gives  him  the  in- 
spiration to  face  his  task  and  fulfill  his  duty  to 
the  uttermost." 

The  South's  Representation  in  Republican 

Conventions 

No  Republican  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  national  conventions  of  his  party  should 
fail  to  read  Judson  C.  WeUiver's  arti- 
cle in  Munsey's  for  February  on  the  methods 
by  which  the  Republican  delegations  from  the 
Southern  States  are  secured. 

The  first  fact  that  Mr.  Welliver  encoun- 
tered in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches  was 
that  about  half  the  votes  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  Republican  party  in  a  national  con- 
vention represent  the  political  machines  of 
eleven  Southern  States,  no  one  of  which  has 
cast  an  electoral  vote  for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate  since  1876. 

What  kind  of  people  constitute  these  ma- 
chines in  the  Southern  States?  Mr.  Welliver 
says  that  they  are  government  officials  almost 
exclusively,  that  the  machines  themselves  are 
nothing  but  "brokerage  corporations  dealing 
in  federal  patronage"  and  that  they  are  kept 
alive  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  deal  in 
these  offices. 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1908  there  were  980  delegates;  majority 
necessary  to  do  business,  491.  The  eleven 
Southern  States  sent  240  delegates. 

In  the  national  convention  of  the  present 


year  there  will  probably  be  1072  delegates, 
requiring  537  to  control.  The  same  Southern 
States — ^Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,-  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia— ^will  have  252  delegates. 

How  this  arrangement  works  out  in  prac- 
tice was  well  illustrated  in  1892,  when  all  the 
Southern  delegates  supported  President  Har- 
rison for  renomination  against  opposition 
that  came  from  Northern  States  in  which  the 
electoral  votes  must  be  secured  if  the  party 
was  to  win.  Harrison  was  made  the  party's 
candidate;  defeat  at  the  polls  followwi. 

To-day  a  parallel  situation  is  presented.  Mr. 
Taft  controls  the  Southern  machinery,  because  he 
has  the  pving  of  the  jobs.  Without  effort  or  argu- 
ment,- without  thought  of  issues,  merits,  or  deserts, 
his  managers  expect  the  South  to  line  up  with 
half  the  votes  needed  to  nominate  him.  If  they 
can  get  one-third  of  the  delegates  from  States  that 
have  even  a  chance  to  go  Republican  in  the  elec- 
tion, they  can  force  his  renomination.  It  is  the 
1892  situation  in  exact  replica. 

This  condition,  fraught  with  menace  to-day,  as  it 
has  been  fruitful  of  disaster  in  the  past,  arises  from 
the  inequitable,  archaic,  indefensible  method  of 
apportioning  repVesentation  in  the  national  con- 
vention. Every  State  is  entitled  to  twice  as  many 
delegates  as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  There  are  no  exceptions.  There  is  no 
effort  to  distribute  delegates  m  proportion  to  the 
party  strength  in  different  States;  no  thought  of 
making  representation  represent. 

South  Carolina  cast  in  1908  just  3963  votes  for 
Mr.  Taft.  But  for  the  office-holders  who  maintain 
the  pretense  of  organization  as  an  excuse  for  claim- 
ing the  offices,  there  would  be  no  Republican  party 
in  the  State.  Yet  South  Carolina  has  two  Senators 
and  seven  Representatives  in  Congress;  therefore 
it  sends  eighteen  delegates  to  the  Republican 
convention. 

Connecticut,  which  cast  1 12.815  votes  for  Taft 
in  1008,  will  have  only  fourteen  votes  in  next 
years  convention.  Fewer  than  four  thousand 
Republicans  in  South  Carolina  have  more  to  do 
with  naming  a  candidate  than  112,815  in  Con- 
necticut. Yet  the  Connecticut  Republicans  are 
real  Republicans,  with  something  to  contribute  to 
the  party,  while  the  South  Carolina  Republicans 
have  nothing  to  give  to  the  party,  but  everything 
to  get  from  it. 

In  the  convention  of  1908,  a  motion  to  change 
the  basis  of  representation  so  as  to  reduce  the 
representation  of  the  Southern  States  came  within 
a  tew  votes  of  adoption.  In  the  convention  of  19 12, 
there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  same  effort.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  reform  would  win  if  the  full 
truth  about  the  Southern  Republican  machines 
were  understood  by  the  public — if  the  sordid, 
degrading  facts  were  all  made  plain. 

Mr.  Welliver's  comparison  of  the  list  of 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention of  1908  with  the  "Official  Register*' 
of  government  employees  shows  that  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  delegates  held  government 
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In   reference  to   "the  andent   falsehood 

'  that  Japanese  banks  em[doy  Chinese  tellers 

because  they  cannot  trust  their  own  people," 

i^Wand^ho  r^  President  Jordan  observes:  "Of  all  the  banks 

b"  ,1  an  un7a\vrable  effect  in  Japan  only  One,  The  Yokohama  Specie 

>Wb'ii.    M  «■"«  >^'  ^/~  Bank,  which  does  a  large  Chinese  business, 

;  n-vi\¥d  and  fi'ilo»-ed  in  jj^s  ever  had  8  Chinese  employee." 

'^^  In    the   San    Francisco    "school    affair," 

I.irviin  deals  with  certain  spe-  which  was  "unfortunate,  although  in  itself 

;*'*■" -.■■  concerning   which   American  of  no  significance  whatever,"  Dr.  Jordan  is 
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not  certain  that  the  sending  of  Japanese 
children  to  the  "Oriental  School"  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty;  but,  whether  or  no,  he 
considers  it  to  have  been  a  mistake  to  have 
made  the  matter  one  of  international  di- 
plomacy. 

The  extravaRance  of  the  press  in  both  nations 
stirred  up  all  the  latent  partisanship  in  both  races 
involved.  On  the  one  hand  the  injuries  to  the 
Japanese  children  were  grossly  e>o^gerated.  On 
the  other  hand,  gratuitous  slanders  were  invented 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  school  board.  This 
action  was  finally  rescinded  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  uttered  at 
the  same  time  a  sharp  reprimand  to  the  people 
of  California. 

The  net  result  of  the  whole  affair  was  to 
alienate  sympathy  from  Japan. 

Last  year  the  troublesome  "fur  seal" 
question  was  settled  by  treaty  with  Russia, 
Japan,  Canada,  .and  the  United  States; 
and  "there  is  not  now  a  single  cloud  above 


the  official  horizon  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan."  The  Japanese  are  fond 
of  saying:  "The  Pacific  Ocean  unites  our 
nations.  It  does  not  separate."  Naturally, 
President  Jordan  is  severe  upon  the  pur- 
veyor of  war  nmiors. 

War  scares  are  heard  the  world  over.  The 
world  over  they  are  set  going  by  wicked  men  for 
evil  purposes.  In  general  the  design  of  purveyors 
of  international  slanders  is  to  promote  orders  for 
guns,  powder  and  warships.  There  are  other  mis- 
chief makers,  who  hope  to  fish  in  troubled  waters 
.  .  .  .  Japan  recognizes  the  United  States  as  her 
nearest  neighbor  among  western  nations,  her  best 
customer  and  most  steadfast  friend.  Her  own 
ambitions  and  interest  lie  in  the  restoration  of 
Korea,  the  safeguarding  of  her  investments  in 
Manchuria  and  in  the  part  she  must  play  in  the 
unforetold  future  of  China.  For  her  own  affairs 
she  needs  every  yen  she  can  raise  by  any  means 
for  the  next  half  century.  For  the  future  greatness 
of  Japan  depends  on  the  return  of  "the  old  peace 
with  velvet-sandalled  feet,"  which  made  her  the 
nation  she  is  to-day. 


IS  WAR   ESSENTIAL  TO   HEROISM? 


TpHE  late  Professor  William  James  wrote,  a 
'■'  few  months  before  his  death,  a  remark- 
able monograph  which  he  entitled  "The 
Moral  Equivalent  of  War,"  and  in  which, 
while  admitting  that  war  was  "absurd  and 
impossible  from  its  own  monstrosity,"  he 
practically  maintained  the  necessity  of  pro- 
,  viding  an  equivalent  for  war  after  war  itself 
should  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
assumption  being  that  the  closing  of  "the 
supreme  theater  [war]  of  human  strenuous- 
ness"  would  mean  the  banishment  of  the 
strenuous  or  the  heroic  from  human  life. 
This  assumption  of.  Professor  James' — 
shared,  it  may  be  added,  by  many  other 
prominent  writers — is  challenged,  in  the 
February  Forum,  bvGeneral  H.  M.  Chitten- 
den, who  con  Lends  mat  whenTroTessor  James 
refers  to  the  theater  of  war  as  the  "supreme" 
one  of  himian  heroism,  he  "should,  in  jus- 
tice, refer  to  that  other  theater,  far  more 
important,  which  never  can  be  wholly 
closed."  For  the  heroic  quality  is  "latent 
in  hiunan  nature.  War  cannot  create,  nor 
peace  destroy  it.  It  is  there  awaiting  its 
opportunity.  Life  may  pass  without  such 
opportunity  even  once  presenting  itself;  but 
that  does  not  negative  its  presence."  The 
discussion,  interesting  in  itself,  by  reason  of 
the  subject,  is  rendered  additionally  so  by 
the  fact  that,  on  one  hand,  we  have  the  pro- 
fessor, the  man  of  peace,  arguing  for  the 
practical  necessity  of  war,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  soldier  advocating  the  claims  of  peace. 


General  Chittenden  posits  two  conditions, 
omitting  incidental  ones,  as  essential  to  any 
act  of  heroism:  "  the  motive  for  the  act  must 
be  good,  worthy,  or  noble;  and  the  act  must 
involve  voluntary  self-sacrifice." 

In  other  words,  the  hero  gives  up,  or  offers  to 
give  up,  or  voluntarily  risks  the  loss  of,  something 
dear  to  himself  for  the  accomplishment  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  worthy  purpose.  While  hero- 
ism, in  its  deeper  meaning,  is  properly  an  attribute 
of  moral  courage,  it  is  universally  associated  in 
the  popular  mind  with  physical  courage.  This  is 
very  natural  and  in  a  sense  very  just,  for  its  ulti- 
mate expression  is  sacrifice  of  life.  .  .  "Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends."  And  so,  the  world  over 
and  in  all  ages,  a  willingness  to  give  up  one's  life 
.  .  .  has  commanded  the  homage  and  admiration 
of  men. 

Now,  as  General  Chittenden  himself  has 
described  it,  war  is  "  the  supreme  catastrophe 
to  human  life."  The  soldier  going  to  battle 
"goes  where  the  insurance  companies  will 
not  follow  him."  Those  who  go  away  to  the 
dangers  of  sickness,  exposure,  fatigue,  to  say 
nothing  of  fighting  itself,  "are  invested  by 
their  neighbors  with  an  aroma  of  heroism  of 
which  nothing  but  cowardice  or  dishonor  can 
ever  thereafter  deprive  them."  But  if  the 
halo  of  heroism  which  rests  upon  a  soldier's 
life  be  drawn  aside,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
general  the  two  conditions,  or  one  or  other 
of  them,  of  heroism  as  set  forth  above,  are 
lacking.  "  Wars  of  the  Panama  Canal  sort,  not 
Gravelotte  or  Port  Arthur,  are  admirable." 


I 


il 
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individual  soldier]  serves  un-  apply  this  term  to  the  conauest  of  Panama.    It  is 

ompulsion.  as  is  Che  case  with  a   war  against   the   obstacles   o(   nature,   against 

in  most  wars  of  long  duration,  disease  and  pestilence,  its  purpose  truly  national 

inlary  self-sacrifice  is  lacking,  and   worthy,  and   its  magnitude   beyond  the  re- 

entitlc  him  to  sympathy  and  sources  of  any  lesser  agency  than  the  government, 

1  from  his  government,  but  it  Its  cost  is  about  the  same  as  what  the  Spanish 

uality.  .  .  .  To  such  service  the  War  would  have  cost,  if  managed  on  an  emcient 

ot  be  applied  in  its  true  sense,  basb.    THe  number  of  men,  with  the  length  of 

ce,  to  the  conduct  of  an  officer  time  engaged,  make  a  greater  amount  of  service 

hip  and  goes  down  with  her  to  than  the  armed  struggle  required. 

!  might  have  saved  himself.  Now  while  these  two  great  and  necessary  tasks 

fell  to  our  nati9n  to  accomplish,  the  second  is  by 

y  deed   in  war   is  written  far  the  more  valuable  and  inspiring  as  an  example 

;  of  history,  the  "humbler  f"'  *!'«  '""'«'■    ^\  is  constructive  without  involv- 

c       ■     •    i-r       a     J   ■  ing  destruction.    Instead  ol  accomplishing  a  work 

:  of  pnvate  life  aflor^  even  through  the  agency  of  armed  conflict  with  all  its 

opportunities  for  the  dis-  debasing  accompaniments,  it  proceeds  on  exactly 

ism."  tlic  opposite  principle.    There  is  greater  efficiency, 

equal  earnestness  and  devotion,  a  higher  moral 

:  nurse  who  voluntarily  goes  1""^,  and  with  it  all  a  combination  of  efTortwhich 

ten   district,   the   miner   who  the  most  thoroughly  organized  military  movement 

I  to  rescue  his  imprisoned  (el-  would   find   it   aifficuli   to   surpass.  ..  .  .  Inciden- 

stand  at  their  posts  while  their  ta"y>  »"<*  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  U  the 

'  .'ireman  who  scales  a  tottering  definite  proof  which  this  enterprise  furmahes  that 

in  life,  the  patrolman  who  en-  government  —  the  agency  of  a  people  actiiw  coi- 

sradoes  at  imminent  personal  lectively—  can  grapple  with  great  civU  probkim 

1  entitled  to  the  commendation  as  efficiently  as  with  military     As  an  object  lesson 

iier  who  does  his  duty  in  war  '"    ti^ny    ways    it    stands   foremost   among   the 

mighty  achievements  of  histop'.     As  an  example 

'  of  national  heroism — the  malting  of  a  great  sacri- 

ng  feature  of  General  Chit-  ''?!i"J'™T"''i.;  "°"''''  ""niow-it  "»y  r."k 

"        ,             ,,                    ,    ,  With  the  most  nghteous  wars. 

S   perhaps    the    somewhat  This  superb  example  of  national  effort  should 

by  him,  that  heroism  is  no  become  a  mighty  bulwark  of  the  peace  cause,  for 

ned  to  the  individual,  but  it  effectually  refutes  the  militarist  claim  that  with- 

e  State  as  a  whole.     "There  ?U'  '^ibif"'  concentration  of  national  energy  is 

scale  worthy  of  the  highest  '"'P"^' 

ition's  efforts.     There  are  j^e  conquest  of  the  evil  side  of  human 

'  ^7'*;^.,''    .1"  kI*^,""  f  "^ture  in  aU  its  public  phases,  the  myriad 

gortant  than  the  batUes  of  y^^^^^  ^^        f^   ^,    ^oblems  of  tremen- 

M^  "''T  "^^  "'**  do"s  magm-tude  -all  th«e  await  the  earnest 

s  blood.       As  a  concrete  energy  of  minds  now  devoted  to  the  problems 

urwarof  iSgS^hose  pur-  ^j  „*;     ^he  true  age  of  heroism  ''will  not 

'  altruistic.       The  general  be  that  of  Alexander  or  Ca:sar,  or  Napoleon," 
but  one  in  which  the  virtues  of  militarism 

we  have  undertaken  another  w'H  find  ^  higher  expression,  while  its  vices, 

a  violent  stretch  of  fancy  to  especially  thehorrorsof  war, will belaidaside. 


LTRCHES'    NEED    OF  THE   EFFICIENCY 
ENGINEER 

e  characterized  science  as  more  indep)enaent  type,  but  in  some  degree 

1  organized  common  sense."  all   of   them,' at   least   all   the   Protestant 

ness  man  is  having  his  com-  churches."    He  adds: 
zed  and  trained  to  work  in 

ose  of  science.     And  beyond       The  scieniifie  method  has  long  been  at  work  in 

iss  into  which  the  scientific  '•'Vi'i?'  ""''5;  ""1  theology,  stimuUted  and  coro- 

■i.      1.1.     Ti         Ti  pelled  anew  by  the  influence  of  the  evolutionary 

■essing.  wnt«  the  Rev.  Dr  ^^^^y but,  strange  to  say.  it  has  made  littl^ 

in  the  American  Journal  of  progress  in  the  kindred  study  of  phurch  organiia- 

)),  lies  still  another  which  it  'ion.  ...  But  no  one  who  reflects  on  the  subject 

soon  enter.     Dr.  Dike  re-  «!>  f^''  '«  see  that  the  same  motives  that  have 

......  ...  driven  us  to  a  large  use  of  the  scientific  method  in 

sented  by  the  organization  matters  of  religious  thought  will  inevitably  compel 

ches,  especially  those  of  the  us  to  take  it  with  us  into  the  problems  of  practical 
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religious  work.    In  fact  this  has  already  taken  Applying   the   comparative   method,    the 

place  to  some  eirtent  in  general  j^ligious  workout-  weakness  of  the  existing  situation  k  more 

side  the  local  church  organizations.    The  conten-  i       ,                  ««m            i.     •             •   •      it  • 

tion  of  this  paper  is  that  it  must  take  place  within  clearly  seen.    Whereas  busmess,  avic  affairs, 

the  local  churches  themselves.  and  education  have  each  passed  from  the 

original  stage,  through  that  of  differentiation. 
In  illustration  of  the  existing  need,  and  as  into  a  third  stage— that  of  social  develop- 
fairly  representing  the  condition  of  the  organ-  nient,  and  are  now  busy  with  the  task  of 
ization  of  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  of  reorganization  in  social  wholes,  to  increase 
considerable  size  in  more  than  one  denomina-  their  efficiency,  the  average  church  of  to-day 
tion  and  to  some  extent  the  situation  in  most  is  still  "in  the  second  stage,  confronting  the 
Christian  bodies  in  the  more  progressive  need  of  entering  the  third,  but  yet  hardly 
parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Dike  cites  from  a  conscious  of  the  fact." 
report  actually  made  to  a  Congregational 

church  "in  a  more  than  usually  intelligent  ,P«>bably  neither  busiiiess  nor  civil  affaire  nor 
.,  „  rr.1  •  a.  •!  •  A  education  ever  carried  the  practice  of  individual- 
community.        This  report  said  m  part :  jgm  in  work  and  organization  to  the  extreme  which 

has  been  reached  in  many  churches.     Nowhere 

Let  us  look  at  the  composition  and  constitution  else  probably  have  the.  waste  and  inefficiency  re- 

of  this  church.     It  has  a  pastor,  a  board  of  deacons,  suiting  from  this  chaotic  condition  become  so  great 

a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  three  committees  of  its  own  as  it  is  in  the  field  of  religion.  ...  It  is  easy  to  see 

and  two  joint  committees  with  the  ecclesiastical  that  at  present  the  church  is  far  behind  the  times 

society.     Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  had  con-  in  ordinary  organization  and  seriously  lacking  in 

nected  with  it  fifteen  or  more  different  organiza-  efficiency.  .  .  .  Certainly  there  is  a  field  for  the 

tions  and  societies  that  are  so  far  related  to  the  efficiency  engineer  in  the  church  if  anywhere.  .  .  . 

church  that  their  meetings  are  held  with  it  and  The  teamwork  of  a  baseball  nine  or  of  a  football 

their  reports  made  to  it  at  the  annual  church  game  ought  to  bring  shame  ^o  the  face  of  the  intel- 

meeting.  .  .  .  There  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  soci-  Rgent  church  member  when  he  compares  it  with 

ety.  so  called,  which  is  the  legal  representative  of  the  crude  cooperation  of  his  church  societies, 
the  church.  ...  A  very  few  of  these  bodies  are  in 

constitutional  connection  with  the  church.  .  .  j)^.   Dike  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 

Your  committee  cannot   tell   how  many  of  the  ,        l  •    •     1.1.               £  u      •*.!.  l     •           ^i_ 

women  of  the  church  interest  themselves  in  one  or  church  is  m  the  same  field  with  busmess,  the 

more  of  their  societies  for  missionary  work  or  how  school,  the  mumcipality,  the  Corp>oration,  and 

many  are  in  none.    Nor  have  we  inquired  how  far  that  therefore  it  has  within  it  all  the  essen- 

the  several  committer  overlap  each  other's  field.  ^^^  ^f  ^^  problems."     He  holds  that  it  is  a 

nor  where  they  support  each  other  best  or  possibly  j  .1.       e      j.\.      u       i_       j  r            •  ^     -^  ^1 

interfere  with  one  another's  work.    At  present  sad  thmg  for  the  church  and  for  soaety  if  the 

there  are  no  organizations  for  men  only.  .  .  .  church  fails  to  see  this  and  to  act  accordingly. 
There  b  no  general  business  committee  or  execu- 
tive board  through  which  the  church  and  many  of  Here  is  a  fundamental  reason  why  the  church 
these  agencies  can  easily  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  should  increase  its  efficiency  by  scientific  methods 
each  other.  .  .  .  Besides  the  inevitable  inefficiency  — jt  loses  its  touch  with  society  and  its  power  over 
of  this  generally  loose  organization  there  must  be  a  society  if  its  spiritual  power  is  not  expressed  in  the 
considerable  waste  of  time  by  the  pastor  and  others  thought  and  language  of  society  itself  as  these 
in  getting  the  right  persons  together  for  various  appear  in  social  laws  and  methods  of  work.  If  the 
purposes.  cnurch  would  have  society  listen  to  its  message,  it 

must  itself  hear  the  message  which  society  has  for 
This  situation  is  much  like  that  in  a  factory  its  own  ear. 
which  had  from  time  to  time  introduced  dif- 
ferent machmes  to  meet  real  or  supposed  As  Dr.  Dike  quamtly  puts  it,  the  task  of 
needs,  and  had  run  them  all  at  top  speed  with  the  ecclesiastical  engineer  may  not  be  so  easy 
little  regard  for  the  precise  amount  and  qual-  as  that  of  the  efficiency  engineer  in  directing 
ity  of  work  from  each  machine  which  the  gen-  the  laying  of  brick;  but  he  has  it  on  his  hands 
cral  objects  of  the  factory  required.    Yet  nevertheless,  and  if  this  is  true  he  can  and 

must  perform  it. 

nobody  tries  to  keep  in  touch,  nobodv  can,  with 

this  variety  of  independent  effort  but  the  minister.  Mistakes  of  course  will  be  made.     Empirical 

There  is  no  central  board  nor  anything  else  that  methods  will  be  mistaken  for  science  and  even 

can  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  these  activities,  crude  ruleof-thumb  procedure  will  hold  the  field 

The  overworked  minister  is  distracted  with  the  in  many  places.    But  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  the 

effort  he  feels  he  must  make  to  know  something  present  need,  the  demand  of  business  men  who 

about  all  of  them.     He  feels  that  he  is  made  a  feel  keenly  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  present 

•*Jack-at-all-trades."      And   yet   men  of  affairs,  chaotic  character  of  church  organization,  and  the 

accustomed    to    methodical    systems    by    which  s^eep  of  the  modern  scientinc  movement  as  a 

they   have   the   oversight  of  their  own  business  whole  will  in  time  change  the  entire  situation.    For 

easily    arranged    and    carefully    distributed,    do  the  situation,  discouraging  as  it  appears  to  be  from 

not  lift  a  finger  to  secure  like  efficiency  in  their  one  point  of  view,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  greatest 

own  churches.  promise. 
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ROYALTY'S  OPENING  WEEK  IN  OTTAWA 

A  COMBINATION  of  new  faces  in  govern-       Presently  the  subdued  booming  of  a  cannon  an- 

ment  chairs  and  a  brand-new  Governor-  "^^^^^  ^^"^  ^^1  °^  the  Govenior-General  and 

r^  ir^i.T»        IT*       iLiJi.  1  *t  was  more  than  mere  form  that  brought  the 

General  of  the  Royal  Purple  helped  to  make  ^rowd  to  its  feet  as  the  Duke  entered,  leading  the 

Ottawa  the  capital  of  capitals  during  that  Duchess.    Some  of  the  women  spectators  rather 

opening  week  in  November  of  last  year,  favored  the  two  pretty  little  pages  in  red  coats, 

There  were  three  distinct  functions  m  the  '^^^\  ^^S^  ^^l^?'  and  lace  cuffs,  and  Miss  Pelly. 

,  ,  .  i.1.        1     *•  r    i-u  the  lady-in-waitmg,  was  really  worth  more  than  a 

week  s    ceremonies:     the    election    of    the  g^cond  glance;   but  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  who 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wed-  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle  with  their  right  hands 

nesday  afternoon,  the  formal  opening  on  the  touching,  were  the  emblems  of  the  authority  that 

following  day,  and  the  drawing-room  on  ^^""^  ^\  ^^Tf^  a'*^  ^^^ther  away  in  England, 
o  ^  J  •  lI  t  ai.  >^  J*  1^  •  The  stram  of  silence  remamed  until  the  Governor- 
Saturday  mght.  In  the  Canadian  Magazine,  General  had  taken  his  seat,  and  the  accent  of  the 
Mr.  A.  Lambert  Wheelmg  gives  an  amusmg  French  Speaker  of  the  Senate  was  a  welcome  relief 
account  of  his  experiences  in  "assisting"  at  as  he  announced  to  the  "Gentlemen  of  the  Senate" 
the  several  events.  Of  the  election  of  the  ^hat  "his  Royal  Highness  the  Goveraor-General/' 
q  ,  t  ,  etc.  It  was  rather  a  pleasmg  little  touch  that  the 
opeaicer  ne  says:  Duchess  should  show  her  superiority  to  the  posi- 
We  crowded  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  to  hear  tion  of  mere  figurehead  in  the  ceremony  when  she 
those  three  portentous  knocks  of  the  Gentleman  coolly  removed  the  Duke's  glasses  from  a  small 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  his  command  that  the  case  she  earned  and  handed  them  to  him  to  read 
Commons  attend  the  Governor-General  in  the  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  And  after  the  man 
Senate  Chamber,  and  to  see  those  elaborate  bows  "}  ^he  Field  Marehal  s  unifomi  had  read  in  quiet 
that  are  the  envy  of  fat  men.  In  the  scramble  English  and  perfect  Parisian  French,  raising  his 
we  got  a  seat  in  the  gallery  and  saw  the  House  ^^^  ^t  each  mention  of  the  two  Houses,  she  reached 
fooled.  It  wasn't  the-  Governor-General  who  re-  over  and,  taking  his  glasses  from  his  hand,  re- 
ceived them,  but  his  deputy.  Sir  Charles  Fitz-  placed  them  in  the  case. 
Patrick.  It  was  a  mean  trick  to  play  them;  but  t>^ji.  ^r^i.  i  / 
they  didn't  appear  a  bit  disappointed  when  they  ^^^  ^^  ^vent  of  the  week  was,  of  course, 
were  told  that  the  Governor-General  did  not  see  the  drawing-room.  Every  conveyance  in 
fit  to  summon  Parliament  until  a  Speaker  was  Ottawa  was  expected,  according  to  agree- 
appointed    Accordingly  the  members  of  the  House  ^lent,  to  report  at  six  different  places  at  one 

and  myself  rushed  back  to  get  that  bit  of  formality        j    li  *^        . .         ^    .  •  j      • 

over  with  to  please  his  "Royal  Highness.  ...    h  and  the  same  tmie  between  six  and  nme 

was  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  man  who  had  o'clock.    Mr.  Wheeling  was  fortunate  in  the 

lost  a  forlorn  hope  and  the  other  who  had  been  matter  of  getting  to  the  House,     Coming 

given  his  chance  and  had  taken  it.  .  .  .  Laurier  back— that  was  another  story, 
sat  a  little  lower  in  the  chair  facing  south,  in  spite  ^ 

of   the   more-than-formal   applause  'that   greeted       Presentation  at  the  drawing-room    is    simple, 

him  from  the  benches.    The  jaunty,  debonair  air  but  elaborate.    You  haven't  much  to  do  yourself, 

was  lacking,  and  there  was  no  substitute  handy,  but  there  is  much  ceremony  in  connection  with  it. 

No  mere  man  could  calmly  ignore  the  cold  spot  Outside  the  brass  bar  at  the  back  of  the  room  a 

around  his  temples  where  the  laurel  wreath  had  red-coated  man  takes  one  of  your  cards  and  tosses 

worn  a  groove  for  fifteen  unchallenged  years.    And  it  into  a  waste-paper  basket  that  b  already  nearly 

when   he   rose   to  the   Premier's   nomination   of  full.     Then  to  the  strains  of  an  orchestra  in  the 

Speaker,  Laurier,  the  affable,  the  sunny,  had  lost  lobby  you  march  in  single  file  up  the  chamber  be- 

his  smile — no  not  lost  it,  merely  lost  control  of  it.  tween  two  rows  of  red  and  blue-coated  officers. 

It  was  there,  flickering  around  to  show  that  it  was  Near  the  throne  your  other  card  is  taken  by  an 

in,  but  not  at  home  to  strangers.  aide,  who  passes  it  to  another,  who  does  likewise, 

.  and  when  it  reaches  the  fourth  man  your  name  is 

At  the  formal  opemng  on  the  followmg  day  shouted  out  in  a  tone  that  makes  you  wonder  if 
a  bargain  counter  is  a  mild  demonstration  that  was  what  your  parents  intended.  And  then, 
compared  with  that  rush  to  that  gaUery.  although  you  have  not  been  able  to  see  how  the  one 
rr»i_  o  i.  i-L  u  ti  £Li.  c  £  *.\.  ahcad  of  you  made  his  bow  on  account  of  the 
The  Senate  Chamber  was  a  fit  frame  for  the  crowding  soldiers,  you  sidle  across  to  the  Duke,  en- 
fine  old  men  who  appeared  on  the  center  of  deavoring  to  combine  a  front  view  with  a  side- 
the  floor  in  every  black  costume  from  the  step.  You  bow,  goodness  knows  how!  You  sidle 
business  suit  to  evening  dress."  along  until  you  face  the  Duchess  and  bow  again. 

°  By  this  time  you  are  morally  certain  that  you 

Behind   them  sat   the  wives  and   "unmarried  didn't  do  it  right  the  first  time  and  must  make  an 

daughters"  of  the  Senators  and  members.     The  alteration  in  this  one,,  with  the  result  that  you 

rules  called  for  that,  but  many  an  "unmarried  don't  wait  to  back  off,  but  fling  yourself  among  the 

daughter"  had  "Mrs."  before  ner  name  outside  soldiers  on  the  other  side  like  the  prodigal  son 

the  walls.  returning  to  his  father.    The  next  step  is  to  go  up 

into  the  gallery  if  you  can  get  there,  and  laugh  at 

All    was    expectation.      Six    red-gowned  the  bows  that  follow, 

judges  entered  before  the  Govemor-General  .^""^  brilliance  of  color  and  dress,  for  grandeur 

"^    j°    .  J  .    ,     ,  r    ^  1 1  J  of  scene,  for  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to 

and  tned  to  look  comfortable  on  a  round  cosy  ^^^^  ^alf  a  day.  for  variety  of  forms,  the  drawing- 

seat  m  front  of  the  throne.  room  of  191 1  stands  as  a  record  in  Canada. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 

DICKENS  AND  JOHN  FORSTE 

FEW  biographies  have  been  read  with  "hat  Providence  meant.  Inl 
greater  interest  by  an  expectant  pubUc  ^"S^  P^P'^  '"'f''^  ^^" '''"" 
than  the  "Life"  of  Charles  Dickens  by  John  '^'-  ^""^"^P  *^  "'*">'''  "P  ^° 
Forster,  which  Wilkie  Collins  once  humor-  Forster  in  1835  had  b 
ously  described  as  "the  Hfe  of  John  Forster  marry  Letitia  Landon  (L. 
with  occasional  anecdotes  of  Charles  Dick-  match  was  broken  off,  and 
ens."  The  appearance  of  the  Memorial  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Lorn 
Edition  of  this  work  affords  Mr.  George  H.  "Bleak  House"  as  the  cham 
Casamajor  in  the  Bookman  (New  York)  the  inghom.  In  1856  Forster, 
opportunity  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  relations  be  regarded  as  a  confirmed  b 
of  the  great  novelist  and  his  great  biographer,  his  friends  by  marrying  the 
That  Forster  is  entitled  to  this  characteriza-  Colburon,  the  publisher.  1 
tion,  no  less  a  critic  than  Thomas  Cariyle  ^  very  happy  one,  and  wit 
admitted  when  he  estimated  that,  through  jt  Forster  was  called  upoi 
the  "Life,"  Forster  took  "rank,  in  essential  disrupted  household  of  1 
respects,  paraUel  to  BosweU  himself,  though  Casamajor  gives  the  det: 
on  widely  different  grounds."  Dickens  and  ditions  of  Dickens's  domt 
his  biographer,  who  were  about  of  an  age,  some  length,  but  lack  of  spa 
first  met  at  the  house  of  Harrison  Sinsworth  notice  here, 
in  London  toward  the  close  of  1836.  As  years  went  by  a  chanj 

_,  ^  ,  ,      relations  between  Forster  ai 

To  Forster,  Dickens  took  amazingly  from  the 
very  first.     It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  two      ...        .   „,,  ,  ,   . 

men  had  begun  to  «e  each  other  constantly  that  although  the  toughneu  of  the 
the  yonUB  noveli.l  wrote,  "I  look  back  wiih  un-  "''™°,  "'  ">'•'''  ""  '»""  ' 
mingletlplea.ure  to  every  link  which  each  en.uing  "'ft,  """y,"-  »»>  ~™'  "^l* 
weet  ha.  added  to  the  chain  of  an  attachment  •"'''"'  !''=;,  f""'"'  "  E''"" 
it  shall  go  haid,  I  hope,  ere  anything  but  death  Pies^^d  it,  was  almost  as  mui 
impair  tC  toughness  o(  a  hSnS  not  so  firmly  """  "»*'  '^J' .'""'iT;"' 
riveted  "  temperament  had  caused  him  t 

The  basis  of  the  friendship  was  the  heartfelt  than  the  buoyant,  light-harted 
gratitude  of  an  author  to  a  critic  who  sympathise.  '»5"  ™*  '  memlj'  of  the  Ll 
iith  and  enconmges  him.  In  truth,  Fors^r  was  ?"''  "'■  ofhcal  work  was  very  I 
the  first  to  proclaim  Dickens'  genius,  and  the  only  "*  *^^  "°*  ''*'""B  mto  ill-heal 
oneoftheiiiicstomaintainthisattitudethrough-  jears  was  a  martyr  to  gout  ir 
out  the  novelist's  productive  years.  therefore,  only  natural  that  wi 

the    preferred   companion   of 

Forster  took  a  sort  Of  proprietary  interest  ^^LTlfer'id  noTUli^, 
ID  Dickens,  regardmg  him  in  a  sense  as  his  perform  the  task  of  writing  his 
"discovery."  Dickens,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  sui 
portrayed  his  friend  and  mentor  in  his  writ-  space  of  six  years, 
ings,  though  apparently  Forster  did  not  de- 
tect the  fact.  The  first  volume  of  the  1 
1872,  the  second  in  the  folli 

Although  Forster  examined  proofs  of  everything 

Dickens  wrote,  criticized  and  discussed  them,  the  The  first  volume  contained  o 

last  thing  to  catch  his  eye  would  have  been  any  it  amounted  to  a  sensation — not 

description  of  himself;  nevertheless  he  appears  un-  but  for  Dickens's  closest  friend 

mistakably  now  and  then  in  the  novelist's  pages,  early  life,  hidden  from  his  wife  ■ 

The  character  of  John   Podsnap  in  "Our  Mutual  Some  of  the  details  of  David  Co 


Friend"  contains  most  of  these  descriptive  touches,    youth  were  now  knoilVn  t 
and  the  circle  of  intimate  friends  chuckled  with    Murdstone    and    Grinby's 


glee  over  what  had  passed  the  censor,  whose  dig-  really  Jonathan  Warren's  shoc- 

nity  would  have  been  greatly  offended  if  he  had  ment.    At  the  age  of  ten,  whili 

realised  there  had  been  any  such  portraiture.    The  the  Marshalsea  Prison  for  debt, 

following  characterizations  were  declared  by  those  at  Warren's  for  a  few  shillings 

who  knew  to  be  abolutely  true  to  life;  "'Mr.  Pod-  years  the   novelist   became  exi 

snap  settled  that  whatever  he  put  behind  him  he  m  regard  to  this  experience — it 

put  out  of  existence."    "He  had,however,acquired  the  closet — and  Forster  alone 

a  peculiar  flourish  of  his  right  arm  in  clearing  the  the  facts,  which   had  been  coi 

world  of  its  difficulties."     "As  so  eminently  re-  autobiographical  sketch, 
spectabk  a  man.  Mr.  Podsnap  was  sensible  of  its       Even  the  Dickens  family,  wli 

being  required  of  him  to  take  Providence  under  hb  the  episode,  wished  the  mattei 

protection.    Consequently  he  always  knew  exactly  lightly  as  possible,  but  Forstei 
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of  interference,  printed  the  story  in  Dickens'  own       The  present  edition,  in  honor  of  the  Didc- 

words.    And  yet  it  seems  as  if  retrwpection  must  ens  centenary,  is  described  as  a  delight  to 

have  clothed  the  incident,  for  Dickens,  m  more  _ii  _j  _  i iT;'       rn i.  *    *     j  u         j 

importance,  and  developed  more  self-pity  than  it  ^  ^?  '^^e  him.    The  text  Stands  unchanged 

really  deserved.    It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  hut   the  great  mass  of  illustraUve  matter 

boy  as  reconciled  to  his  lot,  and  enjoying  the  small  makes  it  as  complete  a  pictorial  as  It  is  a 

sum  placed  at  his  disposal.    Forster  believes  that  written  record  of  the  novelist's  career.    Him- 

the  experience  really  did  him  harm  by  sharpening  d^eds  of  portraits  and  views  depict  the  people 

the  fierce  mdividualism  which  so  often  marred  his  r      i  ^.u  i.     j        -u  j         j  fL 

genial  nature,  but  others  have  thought  him  the  *^f  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^f  desCTibed,  and  the 

gainer  by  this  early  contact  with  some  of  the  places  m  which  his  life  from  the  cradle  to  the 

sterner  realities.  grave  was  spent. 


THE   LOVES   OF  CHARLES    DICKENS 

ENGLISH  biographers,  much  inclined  to  One  seeks  in  vain  in  his  life-details  those  in- 

see  in  their  heroes  only  superior  geniuses,  trigues.  those  caprices,  those  almost  daily  adven- 

...             .r    .       1:      r  rr^  ?i ^  tures  with  which  certain  French  wnters  have  com- 

are  wont  to  ignore  their  pnvate  life,  the  reve-  pUcated  their  existence.    As  vainly  does  one  search 

lations  of  which  might,  they  fear,  tarnish  an  for  commonplace  love  affairs  in  his  times  of  pov- 

illustrious  renown.     Moreover,  the  definition  erty  anti  for  easy  conquests  in  the  time  of  his 

of  love,  according  to  certain  English  authors,  glory  when  a  public  idolatry  environed  him  and  he 

..rr       '         '1.1     ?          4.1.  X                   1      _•  was  the  most  widely  read  author  in  all  England, 

differs  sensibly  from  that  commonly  ^yen  ^his  is  doubtless  why  the  biographers,  esp«:iaUy 

by  French  writers.     Quite  recently  a  Bntish  John  Forster,  never  studied  the  love  affairs  of 

psychologist  asserted  that  all  that  was  not  Dickens.     His  life  lacking  all  piquant  incidents  of 

unique  was  not  love— a  fine  conception  de-  an  amorous  nature,  they  did  not  care  to  delve  in  it. 
j«       ^i_^i            Liji.             Ita        j-**  A^t  us,  therefore,  raise  the  veil,  and  do  so 

mandmg  that  love  should  be  a  perfect  and  with  so  much  the  less  hesitation  in  that  nothing  will 

definitive  transport;  but  is  it  a  truly  human  be  disclosed  to  shock  or  offend  the  admirers  of  the 

one?  great  English  romancer. 

The  souls  of  modem  creatures,  by  turns 
skeptical,  inquiet,  sad,  and  haughty,  are  they  M.  Hervier  begins  by  recounting  a  boy-and- 
not  subject  to  love,  to  hate,  to  forget,  and  to  girl  affair  of  the  early  youth  of  Dickens.  His 
love  anew — ^perpetually  beginiung  over  and  father  had  recently  come  to  reside  in  Chat- 
over  again  until  the  last  passion  asserts  its  ham.  Charles  was  but  five  or  six  years  old, 
supremacy  and  the  ripened  mind  is  no  longer  "a  lovely,  merry  boy  whose  beauty  was 
illusioned?  M.  Paid-Louis  Hervier;  who  praised  by  the  dames  of  Chatham."  Little 
thus  writes  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  applies  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor,  a  girl  "with 
his  remarks  to  the  biographers  of  Charles  magnificent  hair  which  fell  in  gold^i  tresses 
Dickens,  who,  he  asserts,  did  not  care  to  ex-  on  her  young  shoulders,"  became  his  playmate, 
amine  his  life  from  the  amorous  point  of  view,  and  "many  happy  years  followed."  Lucy 
Were  they  afraid  that  they  could  no  longer  of  the  golden  locks  was  never  forgotten, 
portray  the  novelist  imder  the  characteristic 

traits  so  long  familiar?     Dickens  is  known  to  Why  this  simple  anecdote?    To  prove  that  it  is 

have  been  a  very  honorable  man,  an  mdefad-  ^^IJ  sometimes  to  study  the  inn«r  sentiments  of  a 

til           TT»       V  1     i»^  writer,  as  they  serve  to  explain  certain  of  his  works, 

gable  worker.     His  whole  Me  was  one  con-  xhis  Lucy  became  the  inspirer  of  Dickens.     We 

tinual  succession  of  struggles  and  labors.  But  find  her  with  her  golden  hair  in  no  fewer  than  five 
not  one  word  of  love  does  one  glean  from  of  Dickens'  novels. 
his  English  biographers.  Now  Dickens  pos- 
sessed a  heart  that  was  susceptible  to  all  the  We  now  come  to  a  more  serious  affair, 
emotions,  to  gratitude,  to  strong  affection,  to  Dickens,  having  learned  stenography,  was 
pity;  and  this  heart  spoke  many  times  from  trying  his  hand  at  reporting.  He  made  the 
the  day  when  as  a  young  man  he  fell  in  love  acquaintance  of  a  bank  clerk  named  KoUe 
with  a  golden-haired  girl  until  the  day  that  who  was  smitten  with  the  daughter  of  a  Lom- 
he  died,  exhausted  through  having  miscalcu-  bard  Street  banker  named  Beadnell.  A 
lated  his  strength  in  relentless  combat,  waged  friend  of  Kolle's  paid  court  to  another  sister, 
in  order  to  gain  a  competency  for  the  children  In  course  of  time  Dickens  was  presented  to 
whom  he  adored.  the  Beadnell  family  and  met  a  third  sister, 
M.  Hervier  fails  to  see  why  a  study  of  the  Maria.  Dickens  was  at  this  time  exceed- 
amorous  sentiments  of  the  great  novelist  ingly  lonesome,  and,  doubtless,  following  the 
should  injure  his  fame.  dictates  of  his  brain  rather  than  those  of  his 
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THE  IRISH  THEATER  AS  AN  EXPONENT  OF 
THE  IRISH  PEOPLE 

TF  any  one  is  entitled  to  speak  for  or  of  the 

Irish  Theater,  it  is  surely  Lady  Gregory. 
In  season  and  out  of  season  she  has  labored 
for  its  welfare;  she  has  been  in  the  fullest 
sense  its  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"; 
she  has  stood  bravely  by  it  in  its  hours  of 
trial;  and  has  rightfully  shared  in  its  many 
successes.  Consequently  the  short  article 
from  her  pen  in  the  Yale  Review  on  this  sub- 
ject is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Where 
Irish  literature  is  concerned,  observes  Lady 
Gregory,  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  chilly 
and  scanty  one.  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels, 
delightful  in  themselves,  were,  as  regards 
the  life  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  Ireland, 
"patronizing,  artificial,  taking  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  simple  |>easantry,  grateful  for  small 
mercies,  and  an  impulsive,  prodigal  land- 
lord, who,  repentant,  leaves  the  husks  of 
London,  and  wins  Heaven  in  eating  his  own 
mutton  at  home."  In  the  same  patronizing 
strain  wrote  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  As 
for  songs,  the  only  ones  belonging  to  Ireland 
heard  by  Lady  Gregory  in  her  childhood 
were  the  melodies  of  Thomas  Moore. 

The  ten  or  twelve  years  that  followed  the 
outbreak  of  the  land  war  in  Ireland  were 
supposedly   barren   ones;    yet   all   through 

these  years  "a  group  of  scholars  had  gone  *"''"^^^e  be^ivw^^of  tme'kish  raEA^H^*^ ''" 
on  with  their  work  of  translating  the  old 

Irish  manuscripts,  the  mass  of  which  ma-  The  Irish  Theater  was  caught  into  the  cur- 
terial  had  found  its  way  into  the  poetry  of  rent,  and  it  is  that  current.  Lady  Gregory  be- 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  and  Aubrey  deVere."  lieves,  that  has  brought  it  on  its  triumphant 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell  died  in  1891,  and  way. 

"in  the  quarrels  that  followed  and  the  break-  ^  -^  ^^iefly  known  now  as  a  folk  theater;  it 
mg  of  hopes  the  imagination  of  Ireland  was  has  not  only  the  great  mass  of  primitive  material, 
set  free."  Lady  Gregory  thus  describes  the  of  primitive  culture  to  draw  on,  but  it  has  been 
inception  of  the  movement  that  found  its  "n^de  a  living  thing  by  the  excitement  of  that  dis- 
.  ■     .i_     T_:  u  TL      ^  coverv-     Mr.   Yeats  himaell   was  swept  into  the 

exponent  m  the  Irish  Theater:  ^^^^^  ...  Mr.  Synge  was  caught  in.  .  .  In  his 

It  was  soon  after  Parnctl's  death  that  the  mir-    return  to  Ireland  just  at  that  time  of  imaginative 
aele  happened.     The  Gaelic  League  was  set   on   awakening  he  found  fable,  emotion,  style. 
foot  by  Mr.  Douglas  Hyde.     It  was  a  movement         t      .l  1.  i   .u      i;^   i      1.     ■ 

for  keeping  the  Irish  language  a  spoken  one.  with,  1"  the  same  number  ol  the  Yale  Kemew 
as  a  chief  end.  the  preserving  of  our  nationality,  appears  an  appreciative  article  by  Mr. 
Meetings  were  established  through  all  the  Irish-  Charies  A.  Bennett  on  the  plays  of  John  M. 
speaking  district  sphere  men  and  women,  boys   ^  ^o  died  three  years  ago  in  Dubim 

and  girls  recite  poems  and  stones  and  songs  in      ^  .r  '  ,  ...  ,  c  > 

the  Irish  tongue,andweregivenpraisesandrewards.  ^t  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  bynge  s  writings, 
Thai  does  not  sound  like  the  beginning  of  a  revo-  which  ha\'e  been  published  in  four  volumes, 
lution,  yet  it^  was  o^"^^  ^It  «"as  thc^discoverj-,  the  consist  of  poems,  translations,  some  fugitive 
*"'  prose  pieces,  and  six  plays.    It  is  by  his  pla 

_ ^ !  that  he  will  he  remembered.     Like  W. 

still  being  made  that  were  a  part  of  a  lyric  litera-  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory,  he  drew  hb  In- 
ture  that  had  existed  in  Ireland  before  Chaucer  spiration  from  the  people  and  the  soil  of 
was  born,  and  was  there  in  gentle  Spenser's  Ireland.  But  Hs  work,  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
time.  .  .  .    The  excitement  of  the  discovery  was   \^"'  '''■       ,  .   ,  .      '    ,  ■',,   .  .   .u 

mous.  Isettoworktoiearn  Irish,  .  .      It   "^^  ^^  ^  higher  region  of  attainment  than 

the  Irish  isiwaker  who  was  envied.  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
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It  has  the  quality  o{  greatness,  and  it  is  great 
because  it  has  sttength.  .  .  .  Synge  f^Hps  reality. 
His  peasants  are  creatures  of  passion  and  joy. 
He  gives  us  a  fearless  picture  of  their  lives.  He  is 
often  terrible,  moat  terrible  in  his  humor;  often 
savage  even  to  brutality;  but  the  same  tierce 
enerey  gives  an  unknown  depth  to  his  tragedy, 
and  Tights  up  with  an  almost  unnatural  brightness 
places  of  beauty  in  his  work.  .  .  .  It  is  his  powerof 
presenting  what  he  sees  without  disguise  that 
stamps  his  work.  .  .  .  We  are  among  a  people  who 
are  still  close  to  earth,  with  something  savage  and 
untamed  in  their  natures,  running  to  violence, 
quick  to  change  from  reckless  joy  to  a  hopeless 

Of  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World," 
the  presentation  of  which  by  the  Irish  Play- 
ers has  given  rise  to  so  much  unfavorable 
criticism  and  to  unprecedented  scenes  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  audiences,  Mr, 
Bennett  writes: 

It  is  riotous  with  the  quick  rush  of  life,  a  tempest 
of  the  passions  with  the  glare  c'.  laughter  at  its 
heart.  Christy  Mahon,  the  Playboy,  comes  to  a 
village  in  the  West  of  Ireland  with  a-  great  tale 
of  the  way  he  murdered  his  father.  "He  was  a 
dirty  man,  God  forgive  him,  and  he  getting  old 
and  crusty,  the  way  I  couldn't  put  up  with  him  at 
all."  At  first  he  is  reticent  and  mysterious,  but 
when  he  finds  himself  greeted  as  a  hero  bjr  all, 
spoiled  and  made  much  of  by  the  girls,  his  timidity 
yields  to  bravado:  he  waxes  cloi^ent  and  moves 
thenceforth  in  a  mist  of  glory.  To  Pcgccn  only, 
"a  girl  any  moon  of  midnight  would  take  pride  to 
meet,  facing  southwards  on  the  heaths  of  Keel," 
does  he  show  himself  with  all  the  wild  poetry  of 
his  loneliness  and  his  love  and  the  splendor  cast 
about  him  by  his  deed.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
joy,  the  father  he  was  supposed  to  have  murdered, 
but  had  only  stunned,  with  the  tap  of  a  loy," 
appears,  seeking  "to  have  the  life"  of  his  son — 
and  Christy's  fame  is  in  the  dust.  All  turn  on  him, 
even  Pegeen  whom  he  had  won,  and  the  play  ends 
in  the  wild  scene  where  Christy  and  his  lather  are 
driven  out  as  rogues  and  liars. 

It  is  hard  to  convey  anything  of  the  reckless 
movement  of  the  play.  One  has  to  feel  its  riotous 
exuberance.  But  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  restraint, 
the  frank  brutality,  and  the  fierce  joy  of  this  peas- 
ant life,  there  is  no  unsurcncss  of  artistic  treat- 
ment. The  characters  of  Christy  and  Pegeen 
arc  splendidly  conceived.  The  very  violence  of 
their  natures,  set  off  ho  strangely  by  the  gentle  in 
them,  makes  them  great  figures. 

All  that  Synge  tHought  and  felt  when  he 
lived  among  the  natives  of  the  Aran  Isles 
he  has  conveyed  in  his  "Riders  to  the  Sea," 
which  is  "without  doubt  his  greatest  achieve- 
ment." It  is  not  so  ambitious  as  "Deirdre 
of  the  Sorrows";  it  lacks  the  richness  of 
"The  Playboy";  but  "within  its  limits — 
it  is  a  brief-play  of  one  act — it  is  perfect." 
Synge  had  no  "ideas"  to  impart,  and  he  did 
not  set  out  to  teach  anything.  For  him  "the 
end  of  the  drama  was  reality  and  joy,  and 
he  found  both  in  the  life  of  the  peasants  of 
whom  he  wrote." 


Actmg  of  the  Irish  Players 

A  sympathetic  and  appreciative  estimate 
of  the  work  and  art  of  the  Irish  ^  national 
theater  and  the  Irish  players  appears  in  the 
Bookman.  The  writer,  Clayton  Hamilton, 
says  of  their  art  in  general: 

Their  acting  is  so  different  from  ours,  in  aim, 
in  spirit,  and  in  method,  that  there  can  be  no 
prolit  in  arguing  as  to  whether  it  is  better  or 
whether  it  is  not  so  good.  Their  stage-direc- 
tion is  elementary  and  casual.  They  arc  spar- 
ing of  gesticulation.  They  care  far  less  than  we 
do  about  making  appealing  pictures  to  the  eye; 
and  they  care  far  more  than  we  do  about  the 
delicate,  alluring  art  of  reading.  They  never  move 
about  the  stage  unnecessarily,  in  the  fancied  in- 
terest of  visual  variety;  often,  for  long  passages, 
they  merely  sit  still,  or  stand  about,  and  talk. 
But,  with  them,  the  lines  are  all -important. 
Their  plays  are  written  eloquently;  and  they 
repeat  this  written  eloquence  with  an  affectionate 
regard  for  rhythm  and  the  harmony  of  words. 
Character,  not  action,  is  the  dominant  element  in 
the  Irish  plays;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  Irish  Players  are  inferior  to  our  own  in 
representing  rapid  and  emphatic  action,  and  su- 
perior in  the  deliberate  and  gradual  fiorlraiture 
of  personality.  All  the  Irish  players  are  what  are 
called,  in  the  slang  of  the  theater,  character  actors. 
But  they  draw  their  portraits  mainly  by  the  means 
of  speech,  and  rely  far  less  than  we  do  on  make-up 
and  facial  expression.  With  them,  as  with  their 
authors,  the  drama  has  returned  to  literature. 
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IRELAND   TO   BE  SAVED   BY  INTELLECT 

AT  the  moment  when  the  Irish  players  are  There  is  no  man  who  lives  in  closer  intimacy  with 
presenting,  for  the  first  time  m  this  '^^"^.  ^"^  ^'^?-       ,  .  ...  ,        ,, 

/^       .  V      ^1  f  iir    T>     AT-     i.      T    J  Saving  one  s  soul  is  an  evil  phrase  and  smells 

country,  the  plays  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady  gourjy  of  Nonconformist  circles,  but  the  Irishman 
Gregory,  the  late  John  M.  Synge  and  others,  would  also  save  his  soul,  not  by  starving  it.  which  is 
and  the  Liberal  government  in  Great  Britain  the  Protestant  idea,  but  by  feeding  it  full  and  ban- 
is  having  serious  tfoubles  in  making  tiie  Irish  Queting  it  on  happiness-above  all,  on  the  happi- 
^  TT  T*    1     '^  •  ^*     1     1     •   i.        J.     ness  to  be  found  m  affection  between  human  beings, 

accept  Home  Rule,  it  is  particularly  mterest-  ^jfe  and  children  and  friends,  and  in  all  the  fugitive 

ing  to  read  the  kindly  essay  on  "how  God  is  delights  of  human  intercourse, 

to  save  Ireland,"  by  the  well-known  Irish  My  proposal,  therefore,  is  this,  that  in  Ireland 

painter,  John   Butler  Yeats,   father  of  the  we  change  nothing    only    whereas  now  men  go 

1           •  i:^      rni.'                      I.'  I.                     •  about  m  rags,  I  would  clothe  them  m  purple  and 

playwnght.     This  essay,  which  appears  in  ^^^  u^en,  and  in  place  of  smoky  cabins  f  would 

the  Independent y  sets  forth  the  Yeats  ideal:  give  them  palaces;  these  garments  and  these  pal- 
that  it  is  much  more  important  to  consider  aces  to  be  made  out  of  the  cheapest  material,  to 
how  to  live  than  to  study  how  to  make  a  wit:  the  finest  thoughts  of  the  understanding  and 
...  -^  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart, 
living.  ^  I,^  prosperous  and  famous  England  I  would  alter 
"Ireland,'*  says  Mr.  Yeats,  "is  to  be  res-  everything— alter  ideals,  denounce  hopes,  and 
cued  neither  by  Belfast  nor  by  England,  show  Englishmen  that  they  are  worshiping  evil 
neither  by  priests  nor  by  parsons,  but  by  its  ^^^"^  ^u^Ll^*?^  }^^^  ^"^a  t^^'^H^^I^  F?^\u 

..  .    ,,  •^rrn.    T  •  I.  I.            liiT     xr     a.    '     *  a.  would  shut  the  factories  and  I  would  shut  also  the 

artists.       The  Insh  home,  Mr.  Yeats  insists,  churches,  the  chapels,  and  the  schooU.     In  short, 

is  infinitely  superior  to  the  English  home,  I  would  pull  down  the  whole  edifice, 

because  the  Irish  are  a  healthy  people.  They  In  Ireland  I  would  change  nothing,  or  almost 

have  "not  brought  up  generations  of  children  TIa'^'^^u  "^^^^  ?^"  ^""^  "^""Ti."  .^  •^*'t!f  *^*?r^ 

.     ^,        -  ,         j.a.«           f  4.1-               r     a.     •  fields,  these  people  in  rags  with  their  beautiful 

m  the  awful  conditions  of  the  manufacturmg  dreamy  eyes  and  their  hands  without  purpose,  as  I 

towns    of    prosperous    England — the    weak  myself  have  seen  them  in  Galway  and  elsewhere; 

hair,  the  bandy  legs,  the  physical  droop,  that  the   villages   spreading   in   the   sunshine   beside 

stamp  so  many  poor  EngUshmen  to-day,  we  f^l^"^^  ,!^^^^^  commerce  has  not  yet  polluted. 
V        ^  jiTf  f  -.^-.i.      This   nation   indeed   lies  asleep  and   awaits   the 

have  escaped.     We  are,  of  course,  out  at  the  magician. 

elbows,  and  little  regarded  in  the  world's 

esteem,  but  our  eyes  are  bright,  our  Hmbs  Ireland  has  the  idleness,  the  conversation 

clean  and  straight,  and  our  voices  musical."  and  the  religious  instincts  that  characterized 

He  goes  on  to  say:  the  Elizabethan  age,  Mr.  Yeats  contends. 

ir  ^L    c    f  u       »    J     •      .    *  *•  J  *u     "But  who  will  teach  us  to  love  truth  for  its 

If  the  Englishman  s  idea  is  ostentation,  and  the  ,  ,         -n  •   r     ^  •xi_  ^i.    •   .      • 

Scotchman's  idea  is  to  win  some  sort  of  social  pre-  own  sake,  who  will  mfect  US  with  the  mtoxica- 
eminence,  the  Irishman,  the  true  Irishman,  does  tion  of  truth?'*  And,  he  concludes:  "My 
not  want  to  get  on  and  does  not  value  well-being;  cure  for  'the  woes*  of  Ireland  is  freedom  of 
he  desires  to  save  his  soul,  for  he  is  an  Adam  who  thought  and  the  intoxication  of  truth,  and 
has  not  quite  forgotten  his  Eden.     In  the  past  he  ^^.   .,  ,,,  i.iij«xi 

has  not  been  allowed  to  "get  on,"  and  so  lierforce  ^Y  &^^  to  her  would  be  an  unshackled  mtel- 
he  has  learned  to  suck  out  of  life  its  inner  sweetness,   lect :  as  you  have  it  here  in  America. " 


ITALIAN   APPRECIATIONS   OF   KRONPRINZ 

FRIEDRICH    WILHELM 

TXTHEN  the  late  King  Humbert  visited  sary  supplement  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor's 
^^  Berlin,  a  small  boy  of  ten  at  the  foot  paofic  moderation,  if  the  Hohenzollems  were 
of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Imperial  Schloss  to  retain  their  people's  affection.  The 
gravely  presented  his  four  yoimger  brothers  Rassegna  Nazionale  (Florence)  in  an  editorial 
to  the  royal  guest,  who  said  to  the  Kaiser,  comments: 
**Why,  he's  a  man  already!" 

The  Kronprinz's  public  disapproval  of  the  ,,  ^^^f   ^tf-   ^^^'^^^"   agreement,    the   Anglo- 

^,  I,        Vy  ^       T>  ^i_  TT  11        1  French  public  and  press  not  only  failed  to  perceive 

Chancellor    Herr   von    Bethmann-Hollweg  s  ^^at  the  annulment  of  the  treaty  of  Algeciras  had 

policy  after  the  Pa»//r€r- Agadir  incident  was  brought  several  clear  advantages  to  Germany  and 

at  first  severely  judged  as  a  breach  of  military  nothing  to  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Austria,  but 

and  fiUal  discipline.     But  there  seems  to  be  they  made  a  still  graver /a«x />a5.    Forgetting  the 

t    ^.  Tx  !•  r        •  *.i-   4.  ^1.  precept  not  to  triumph  too  soon  after  a  favorable 

a  feehng  among  Italians  of  eminence  that  the  event,  they  yielded  to  the  easy  delights  of  much 

Kronprinz's   energetic   action   was   a   neces-  open  jubilation  over  the  imaginary  diplomatic  de- 
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feai  of  Wilhelni  II.  Thb  jubilation  woundi'd  and  characteristics  which  have  helped  to 
deeply  Teutonic  vanity,  and  as  a  natural  consc-  m^ke  both  himself  and  the  Kronprinzessin  so 
Zr^^'''^:S^r:^n"TV^liitSZ''^r:^  P^P^'^r  with  the  most  advanced  Liberals  as 
cowardly  compliance.  The  natiimalist  party  did  with  the  most  reactionary  parties.  It  is  not 
not  need  much  encouragcmcnt^it  was  enough  generally  known  that  the  Kronprinz  is  an 
that  they  wcreallowedtospeak.  But.  ontheoihcr  excellent  ioioer,  and  at  Potsdam  has  a  com - 
nand.  It  was  imperative  that   the  imperial   house       ,  ,  i    l   _       it    l  ■   i-     j    _       _ 

should  not  remain  aloof  from  the  patriotic  clamor,  P""e  workshop  He  has  speaalized  on  cane- 
and  since  the  Emperor  could  not  protest  against  and  umbrella-handles,  which  he  presents  to 
himself,  the  heir  to  the  crown  was  the  person  best  his  friends  or  to  charity  bazaars;  but  the 
fitted  to  unite  the  dynasty  with  the  nation  in  this  Society  of  Workers  in  Ebony,  in  Berlin, 
salutary  reminder  to  those  beyond  the  tjermanir    ,         ■      ■.         n     .■  i   i_'_i.i  1.I 

Irontiers.  An  imminent  risk  of  a  Eurxjpean  war?  ^as  in  its  collection  several  highly  wrought 
A  tremendous  hostage  to  the  future?  No.  The  columns  presented  by  their  maker,  the  Kron- 
Kronprinz  is  not  the  Kaiser  of  to-day.  nor  in  all  prinz.  The  Prince's  fame  as  a  sportsman  has 
probability  of  to-morrow,  since  Wilhelm  II  is  in  somewhat  cast  into  the  shade  his  artistic 
the  prime  of  life.     To  youth  much  is  permitted,    ^     ^  .  -i     i   ai,         i,     ■  ■  i.„ 

and.  considering  the  i^n  that  acttlated  the  Pastes.  A  pupil  of  Ahna,  he  is  an  exquisite 
"auBust  impulse,"  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  viohnist.  The  musicaies  at  the  Potsdam 
the  Kronpnnz  did  not  have  insuperable  difficulties  palace  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  not 
in  obtaining  pardon,  even  from  the  Kaiser.  And  o^jy  the  chief  singers  of  the  Court  Opera  but 
«!lef  brWilhd.S'irt^^^^tUman^.te^  the  most  famous  artists  visiting  Berlin  are 
with  such  apparent  solicitude  served  to  show  that  among  the  guests.  But  the  greatest  attrac- 
ihe  Kaiser  keeps  faith  with  his  peace-loving  Chan-  tion  for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  has  alwavs  been 
ccllor,  the  impulsive  act  of  the  Crown  Prince  served  the  opera  and,  of  later  years,  the 'drama. 
CT^trs^^iT^  Zfat-.TX^f  .irgrand  When  abachelor,  he  was  almost  a  function- 
heightened  the  prestige  of  <ri;rmany  with  ally  and  ary  of  the  Court  Opera.  He  went  to  the  re- 
enemy  alike.  hearsals,  stood  behind  the  scenes  during  the 
performances,  chatted  familiarly  with  the 
As  King  Humbert  remarked.  Italy  seems  singers,  and  even  with  the  chorus  and  the 
toecho,"  He's  quite  a  man,"  and  SignorCasa-  stage-hands.  After  his  marriage  to  Cecilia  of 
bino-Reuda  in  the  Lettura  (Milan)  gives  a  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  Kronprinz's  live- 
lengthy  account  of  the  Kronprinz's  boyhood  ly  interest  for  the  ultra-modern  Dtulsches 
and  family  life,  and  of  some  of  the  incidents  Theatfr,  directed  by  Professor  Mas  Rein- 
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hardt,  again  excited  apprehension  in  ultra-  from  the  Socialists  which  even  reached  the 

conservative  circles,  and  even  called  forth  a  Reichstag,  but  the  Prince  and  the  peojJe  at 

respectful     rebuke     from     the     semi-official  large  were  at  one.     But  the  most  important 

Reichsbote.     Indeed,  the  entire  inde|>endent  of  his  political  actions  was  his  suggestion  of 

conduct  of  the  Crown  Prince,  his  open  sym-  the  voyage  to  the  Extreme  Orient,  which 

pathy  with   the  workingmen's  unions,   his  shows  that  the  Kaiser's  Welipolitik  will  have 

speech  at  his  wedding  festival,  full  of  warm  a  resolute  ally  in  his  successor, 
fraternity,  his  great  simplicity  of  manner  and       Of  the  Kronprinzessin,  Signor  Casabino- 

known  aversion  to  flattery,  have  all  leaned  Reuda  tells  the  following  anecdote.     At  the 

heavily  on  the  balance-side  of  the  Liberal  first  Court  ball  in  which  the  young  MeckJen- 

party.     But   last   summer   at    Konigsberg,  burg  princess  took  part,  the  Grand  Master  of 

when  he  accepted  the  honor  of  Rector  magni-  Ceremonies  asked  her,  according  to  etiquette, 

ficentisHmus  perpetuus  conferred  on  him  by  with    whom   she    desired    to    dance.      The 

that  University,  his  short  address  revealed  Pnncess'sdarkeyeslightencdmaUdously,and 

his  political  ideal:     "  We  desire  an  increase  of  with  a  vivacity  inherited  with  her  supreme 

our  national  German  feeling  to  oppose  the  elegance  from  her  Russian  mother,  she  an- 

currents    of   international    influences    which  swered:  "With  whom?    Why,  with  whoever 

threaten  to  undermine  our  healthful  national  invites  me.    Just  as  the  other  ladies  dance, 

character."     The  address  provoked  protest  We  shall  see  if  I'll  be  a  wallflower!" 


WHERE   ITALY'S   HISTORY   IS   MADE 

/^NE  noted  as  a  significant  item   in  the  accompany  the  battle  flag  at  the  seat  of  the 

^-'  daily  news  recently  that  His  Holiness  Ministry   of   Foreign    Affairs — the    Palazzo 

Pope  Leo  had  specially   provided   for  the  della  Consulta. 

families   of   those   members   of   the   Papal      j     {-       u       ,,  ■  /  ,■.         ■     l  . 

Jr..                    ,1,             ■■■.!_.  La   Consulta.     It   is  one  of   thon;  words  that 

Guard  who  were  called  upon  to  jom  the  troops  through  special  circumstances  have  taken  on  a 

embarking  for  service  in  Tripoli.     More  aloof  peculiar  significance,  almost  a  personality  of  their 

from  political  life  and  the  national  pulse  beat  own.     In  modern  political  history,  for  instance, 

than  the  Pontiff  perhaps  is  the  eminent  art  Q^'.^Pr^^  stands  for  French  foreign  policy. 

.  "  ^.           ,,.  ,'^,     J  S,         .   ^,-      A     J  The      Subhme  Porte,     which  la  the  seat  of  the 

cntic  Signor  Michele  de  Benedetti.^   And  now  Foreign  Ministry,  stands  for  Turkey,  the  "White 

in  the  Lettura  (Milan)  we  read  with  curious  House"  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 

sympathy  the  eager  pride  with  which  Signor  and  so  on.    We  have  "La  Consulta,"  and  the 

de  Benedetti  proves  the  large  part  Italian  art  name,  hke  the  building  js  of  oapal  origin.     Be- 

.   .  ^             I                       r  ■        ■      .1.      1.  'ore  1870  indeed,  it  was     The  Tribunal  of  Counsel 

and  Italian  culture  can  claim  in  the  busy  and  Office  of  Bulls"  installed  in  the  seventeenth 

weaving  of  the  fabric  of  statecraft  that  must  century  palace  built  by  Fuga  for  Clement  XII 


IL  PALAZZO  DELLA  CONSULTA 
(Italian  Foreign  Office  Building,  nheic  »  much  of  tbe  hittoc;  of  Europe  during  lecenl  yvin  hu  bevn  nude) 
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that  ia  Mill  so  imposing  and  yet  charming  in  the  inca  of  di'eiU.     For  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano, 

light  caprice   of   its   arches   over  which   wreathe  born  at  Catania  in  1853,  mayor,  deputy.  Under 

marble  Karlands  of  impetuous  Rguree,  trophies  and  Secretary  and  twice  Minister, — onix  of  Posta  and 

coats  of  arms.     When  the  public  buildmgs  were  now  of  Foreign  Affairs, — haa  not  only  been  oceu- 

distributed  as  public  of&ces,  Visconti-Venoata,  true  pied  with  the  zeal  of  a,  historian  and  scientist  in  all 

artist  as-  he   IS,   obstinately   preferred   it   to   the  the  urgent  Questions  of  international  polity,  and 

Palazzo  Valentini,  which  was  firHt  destined  for  the  traveled  ana  written  pamphlets  upon  them,  but 

Foreign  Office.  he   has   never  concealed  his  passion  for  art,  his 

La   Consulta    was   indeed    worthy   to    become  enthusiastic  study  of   Dante  and  his  culture  of 

tbe    seat    of    the    new   birth    of    Italian    policy,  letters — other  than  those  of  his  constituents.     To 

and   though    adapted    to    the   needs   of   such    a  make   matters  worse,  a  youthful  indiscretion  of 
ministrv.   it    has  never  assumed  the  vulcrar  anH 


and  impersonal,  and  if  anything  surprises  it  is  the  SKteury  to  the  Minirter) 

few    pictures,    particularly    of    foreign    painters, 

bought  at  recent  expositions   (the  commandante  his  was   the   acctpiancc   of   an   inspectorship   irf 

Prima  Levi's  finger  must  have  been  in  this  pie!)  ancient  monuments  and  excavalions;  and  finally, 

These  show  in  the  purchaser  a  taste  and  discern-  when  of  riper  >-cars,  ho  added  to  the  ancient  laurel 

ment  as  exquisite  as  rare.     Constiler  the  paradox  that  ad  honorem  offered  him  by  the  University  of 

— a  ministry  where  art  is  understood!      On  the  Oxford. 

top  floor  there  is  a  magnificent  library  of  more  And    the   Maniuis  has  chosen  as    I'nder   Sec- 

Iban  sixty  thousand  volumes  and  spacious  halls  retary    Prince   Pietro   di   Scalea,   of  the   ancient 

for  study.  Lanza  family  o(  Sicily,  tainted  too  by  the  same 

The    urbane    and    learned    Cav.    Pasqualurct,,  malady  of  impassioned  literary  and  artistic  culture, 
who   presides  here,   is   far   from   supposing   that' Prince  Pietro  was  fomierly  professor  of  the  history 

his  peaceful  and  serene   sway   is  contested   and  of  art  in  the  Palermo  Institute,  where  he  founded 

strangely  disputed — bylhePopc!     Butifonecon-  a    most    interesting  'museum:     He    is    also    the 

suits  tbe  last  regulations  for  the  Papal  Guards,  author  of.  a   monumental    work  on   Sicilian   an- 

one  reads:   "The  top  floor  of  the  Palazzo  della  tiquities,  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  contributor' to 

Consulta.  at  the  Quirinal,  is  reserved  for  the  mem-  reviews  and  popubr  society  man — with  all   the 

bers  of  the  Guard!"     With  the  present  difficulties  qualities,  in  short,  that  wonld  seem  to  militate 

of  bomeaeekers  in  Rome  it  would  not  be  incredible  against  his  success  as  a  political  figure  in  the  deniii- 

ooe  fine  day,  or  evening  rather,  to  hear  that  the  cratieally   modern  scnx.-.     Vet    the    Marquis  '  (li 

Papal  Guard  had  gone  to  sleep — in  the  library'  of  San  Giuliano  liccause  of  his  deep  culture  knows 

the   Italian   Foreign   Office.      But   until   now  the  how  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  e\'ery  move  and 

evening  visits  have  been   paid   once  or  twice  a  the  Princi|x;  di  Scalca's  ardor,  inexorable  will  and 

week  by  the  ambassadors  of  other  countries  and  steady  enerey  in  the  public  cause  have  been  at  the 

their  official  households  to  dinners  or  teas  relieved  very  root  of  his  multiform  literary  activity.    How 

hy    musical    programs.     But    behind   this  screen  many  profit  from  Carlylc's  saying,  "After  having 

of  agreeable  and  elegant  hospitality  goes  on  the  read    Homer,   all    men    feel    themseK'es   heroes." 

tremendous  daily  labor  of  La  Consufta  for  that  Among  the  other  members  of  the  staff  are  the 

greater  Italy  composed  of  our  countrymen  scat-  Comm.  Contarini,  who  values  perhaps  more  highly 

tered  by  millions  over  the  globe.  than  his  political  ability  his  knowledge  of  music. 

One    sees    in    the     present    personnel    of    the  and  until  recently  Mario  Lago,  a  young  secretary 

Ministry  of   Foreign    Affairs   the    fallacy  of   the  who  found  time  to  exercise  his  talents  in  the  fields 

commonplace    (hat    men   of    culture   are   seldom  of  the  drama,  the  novel,  and  in 
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But  that  these  artists  and  men  of  letters 
are  working  for  their  country's  glory,  Signor 
de  Benedetti  concludes,  is  the  moral  of  his 
story.  "That  we  had  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Venetian  Republic  and  discovered 
America,  and  that  we  are  the  native  land  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  true  enough;  but  remember  the 
greater  humiliation  and  the  nessum  maggior 


dUore  of  Dante  if  the  future  is  less  glorious 
than  the  past  has  been.  We,  the  artists,  have 
left  to  the  marketplace  the  banal  reminders 
of  that  fictitious  people  who  boasted  of  their 
happiness  in  having  no  history.-* We  be- 
lieve in  a  right  valuation  of  the  present, 
and  we  have  firm  faith  in  our  national 
future." 


V 


THE    FIRST  COAST-TO-COAST  RAILWAY  IN 

SOUTH  AMERICA 


npHE  first  railway  in  South  America  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact;  and  the  Scientific  American 
considers  the  engineering  feat  as  "one  which 
will  rank  among  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  world."  Fifty-two  years  ago 
a  scheme  for  a  Transandine  railroad  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London;  but  the  inception  of  the  undertaking 
recently  completed  dates  from  1873,  in  which 
year  the  Argentine  Government  granted  a 
concession  to  the  two  brothers,  John  and 
Matthew  Clark,  to  build  a  railway  across  the 
Republic  to  the  Argentine-Chilean  frontier. 
The  Review,  in  its  issue  for  April,  1909,  gave 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  to  date 
and  the  number  for  March,  1910,  contained  a 
description  of  the  tunnel  at  the  summit  of  the 
Cumbre  Pass.  The  Scientific  American  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  details  of  the  work  of 
construction  which  all  tend  to  show  the 
enormous  difliculties  of  the  undertaking.  On 
the  Argentine  section  of  the  line,  from  Men- 
doza  to  Uspallata,  "natural  obstacles  and 
other  defects  intervened  so  continually  that, 
in  the. opinion  of  several  eminent  engineers, 
the  further  progress  of  the  railway  was  con- 


sidered to  be  very  improbable."  On  the 
Chilean  side, 

the  construction  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  first  of  which,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Juncal, 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  February,  1906.  Beyond 
Rio  Blanco  the  grade  becomes  increasingly  severe, 
running  as  high  as  8  per  cent.  Between  Rio 
Blanco  and  Tuncal  there  are  three  avalanche  sheds, 
to  protect  the  trains  from  the  enormous  masses  of 
snow  which  collect  upon  the  side  and  are  frequent- 
ly precipitated  upon  the  line.  .  .  .  Section  two  is 
that  between  Juncal  and  Portillo  in  an  exception- 
ally mountainous  and  wild  district.  This  second 
section  was  opened  in  June,  1908,  well  within  the 
specified  time. 

It  was  in  the  last  part  of  the  third  section, 
that  from  Los  Andes  to  Ita  Cumbre,  that  the 
most  noteworthy  engineering  feat  was  accom- 
plished.    This  was 

the  great  spiral  tunnel,  perhaps  one  of  the  longest 
of  its  kind  and  most  dimcult  of  construction  in  the 
world.  The  summit  tunnel  has  s^  length  of  9906 
feet,  and  in  addition  there  are  short  lengths  of 
artificial  tunnel  kt  each  end,  viz.,  105  feet  on  the 
Chilean  side  and  338  feet  on  the  Argentine  side. 
The  Transandine  tunnel  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
about  10,500  feet,  nearly  1500  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  carriage  road  in  Europe,  that  over  the 
^telvio  Pass,  and  more  than  3500  feet  higher  than 
Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gothard  and  Simplon  Passes.     In 


7>rtnsandine  Jf  .R  .—• ^ 

Chamn;SrATE  R.R. 

Chile  Afyentine  Boundarf  •  ♦  •♦  • 
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THE  RRST  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 
(Showing  the  route  from  Mendosa.  Aigentina,  to  Valparaiso,  Chile) 
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A  STATION  ON  THE  TRAN5ANDINE  RAILWAY 
(UipdliU  in  ArgentinB.  5600  IkI  above  sea  level) 

cross  section  the  tunnel  is  a  replica  of  the  Simplon  American  writer,  Mr.  F,  C.  Coleman,  points 

tunnel,  the  internal  area  inside  the  lining  being  373  (,m  th^t  Chile  IS  "more  important  than  the 

square    eet.  Pacific  slope  was  before  the  completion  of  the 

The  skill  with  which  the  work  of  boring  was  first    transcontinental    railways    of    North 

carried  out  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  the  America,"  and  that  "the  first  and  for  some 

two  forces,  working  from  opposite  ends,  June-  time  to  come  the  only  link  between  two  such 

tioned  on  November  27,  1909,  the  difference  countries  as  Chile  and  Argentina  must  ne«es- 

in  level  was  but  ^  inch,  and  the  difference  in  sarily  find  considerable  traffic." 
line  3^  inches  only.     The  maximimi  nimiber 

of  men  employed  on  the  Chilean  side  was  AsBuenosAiresisthemaineatcon  the  Atlantic 

about  640,  and  on  the  Argentine  side  from  800  coast  of  this  highway,  so  is  Valparaiso  the  gate  on 


m  nrtrt  iBfTf  iwiinllv  at  wnrit  t*"^  Pacific  side.     From  this  fine  port  si 

to  900  were  usually  at  work.  to  all  parts  of  the  world:     The  distance  to  Panama 

The  physical  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  i^  jsib  miles,  and  {mm  Colon  to  Plymouth.  4520 

were  often  great.  miles — a  total  of  7130  miles.     From  ValparaisQ .  to 

New  Orleans,  via  Panama,  the  distance  is  ^970 

The  rock  on  the  Chilean  side  was  of  a  much  more  miles  by  exUting  lines  of  sieamerB.     This  brings 

uniform  character  than  that  on  the  Argentine  side.  ^^*  York  very  close  to  Buenos  Aires.     The  west 

From  the  tunne!  entrance  to  about  soo  feet  (rt>m  1°^^  °'  ^V  ■    ^menca.  the  Central  American 

the  boundary  line  the  rock  on  the  Chilean  side  was  St/tes,  the  United  States  of  Nonh  America.  Can- 

a  hard  volcanic  sandstone,  very  much  fissured  with  ^^^-  ?"d  Australia,  have  all  been  brought  closer 

veins  of  feldspar.   Near  the  boundary  line  the  rock  together  by  the  opening  of  this  new  transcomi- 


is  of  feldspar.   Near  the  boundary  line  the  rock    ' 

changed  to  a  reddish  claysionc,  which  was  com-    ' 

paratively  soft,  but  which  gradually  hardened  for         ,  ,  «■  1  ■ 

a  distance  of  about  400  meters  and  again  gradu-        As  regards  passenger  traffic,  and  partlCU- 
ally  became  softer.     Through  it  ran  numerous  larly  tourist  trafiic, 
veins  of  conglomerate  ironstone  and  almost  pure 

feldspar.  The  rock,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  much  can  be  done  with  such  remarkable  scenery  to 
claystone,  proved  very  difficult  to  drill,  the  large  attract  visitors,  not  only  from  Areentina,  but  from 
number  of  joint  planks  tending  to  make  the  drill-  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  globe  trotter, 
bits  skid  and  jam  and  causing  endless  trouble.  tired  of  India,  Khartum,  and  the  Victoria  Falls,  can 
find  something  quite  new  in  the  CordilteraK.  The 
Many  will  wonder  where  the  traffic  to  pay  railway  passes  comparatively  close  to  the  Aconca- 
U.e  interest  on  the  undertaking  is  to  eomi  SfilS/r^.tCnl SSrinTv"  "S 'K 
from.     In     this    connecUon     the    Samttfic  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona. 


'.VIEW  OF  KEVtEiyS 

MERCIAL  REVIVAL 

his  hoard  of  stolen  money."  To  succeed 
Reyes,  General  VaieDcia  was  choseo;  but  his 
rule  lasted  for  a  few  months  only,  and  before 
the  year  had  expired  the  Congress  had 
elected  Seftor  Don  Carlos  E.  Restrepo  as 
Preadent.  On  July  15  following  Seflor 
Restrepo  was  confirmed  as  President  for  the 
full  term  of  four  years.  He  is  a  lawyer  of 
wide  experience  and  an  author  of  enviable 
reputation,  a  prominent  resident  of  Medellin, 
the  capital  of  Antioquia,  a  city  of  60,000  in- 
habitants, which,  nevertheless,  can  be  reached 
only  on  muleback.  During  the  compara- 
tively short  time  that  he  has  held  the  reins  of 
office  he  has  fully  sustained  his  previous  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  modem  of  South  American  statesmen. 
Writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  Mr.  John  L. 
Mathews  has  nothing  but  praise  for  President 
Restrepo's  administration  thus  far. 

From  the  outset  he  has  worked  to  cure  the  WU 
under  which  his  countrv  is  suffering.  Its  foreign 
rredit  was  almost  mined:  its  taxes  had  been  taken 
from  the  treasury  without  repairs  to  the  roads  or 
any  other  interior  improvements  such  as  they  are 
intended  for:  the  mule  trails,  the  railroads,  everv- 
thing  that  involves  use  of  public  funds,  was  in  baH 
condition;  and,  most  of  all,  the  people  were  sufferinn 
under  the  exactions  of  the  monopolies.  His  first 
work  was  to  restore  the  departments  in  their  tra- 
ditional outline;  to  give  them  their  names  and 
their  capitals  and  their  governors  as  they  desir^; 
and  to  permit  them  to  retain  from  the  taxes  the 
proper  portion  for  internal  improvement.  More 
than  this,  they  are  permitted  now  to  borrow  capital 
funds,  and  his  own  Department  of  Antioquia  has 
borrowed  on  its  ^ood  bonds  t.t^soo.ooo  at  low  inter- 
est to  complete  its  railroad.  The  departments  re- 
stored, he  turned  overto  them  the  liquor  monopoly 
in  their  territories  to  operate  or  abolish  them  under 
local  option.  The  hide  monopoly  he  wiped  out  by 
an  edict  and  made  cattle-raising  again  a  profitable 
buuness.     The  river  monopoly  suffered  the  same 


I    American 
'    technical  schools  were  called  ti>  the  operating  and 

-  building  of  state-owned  railroads.  The  emerald- 
,    mines,  long  operated  in  a  desultory  manner  and 

subject  to  continual  robberj'.  were  leased  entire  to  a 
'    big  English  syndicate  on  a  royalty'  basis,  with  the 

-  agreement  that  modern  machinery  shall  be  in- 
.■  stalled  and  emeralds  valued  at  Sa.ooo.ooo  taken 
I    out  each  jear  for  twenty  jears.     The  old  game  of 

selling  concessions  to  the  best  bidders  is  wiped  out. 

r  It  is,  however,  in  the  restoration  of  Colom- 

-  bia's  public  credit  that  President  Restrepo  is 

-  rendering  the  greatest  ser\ice  to  his  country. 

-  This  he  is  doing  in  two  ways:   with  foreign 

-  loans  and  the  internal  revenues. 

Colombia  is  flooded  with  paper  money — "ahin- 

plasters"— in  which  the  peso  or  dollar  is  worth  one 

^   cent;    or  rather  a  gold  dollar  is  worth  $103,  or 

1   thereabouts,    in    paper.     The    pound    sterling    is 
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worth  $500  in  pesos,  which  is  the  established  basis  The  people  of  the  country  on  the  whole,  impetu- 

of  exchange  under  the  new  government.     The  new  ous  and  passionate,  supposed  at  Panama  to  be  on 

President,  however,  has  secured    a    law  setting  the  verge  of  a  new  revolution,  are  in  fact  watching 

aside  a  certain  sum  from  the  revenues  every  year  Restrepo  every  minute,  discussing  him  in  under- 

to  buy  up  and  retire  these  paper  pesos — or  more  tones,  waiting,  fearing,  hoping,  uncertain  whether 

simply,  to  destroy  out  of  the  treasury  a  certain  he  is  honestly  doing  this  or  just  trying  to  deceive 

amount  of  revenue  that  is  paid  in  them,  without  them. 

reissue.  This  is  expensive,  but  necessary.  It  is  The  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  both  claim 
intended  to  raise  them  eventually  to  the  usual  him.  Uribe-Uribe,  the  popular  editor  of  the  Bogota 
silver  value,  fifty  cents.  In  place  of  paper,  nickel  Liberal,  formerly  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  revo- 
coins  of  one,  two,  three,  and  five  pesos,  and  silver  lution,  now  a  leader  of  his  party,  devotes  his 
coins  of  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty,  are  being  issued,  columns  to  urging  Restrepo  to  continue  in  the  Lib- 
Restrepo  is  borrowing  at  five  per  cent,  instead  of  eral  path.  It  is  the  strongly  clerical  element  that 
twelve  per  cent,  (with  a  seven  per  cent,  "rake-  is  rabid  against  him,  fearing  his  influence.  Colombia 
ofiF"),  which  Reyes  paid,  and  for  the  first  time  the  still  pays  the  Vatican  $80,000  a  year;  but  this  will 
treasuiy  has  a  surplus.  In  the  matter  of  the  public  soon  be  discontinued,  and  the  priests  fear  their 
debt  he  has  taken  a  firm  stand.  It  is  to  be  sys-  power  over  the  schools  and  over  elections  will  be  at 
tematically  retired  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  least  diminished.  That  is  why,  wherever  there  is  an 
interest  b  to  be  paid.  Therefore  he  has  set  aside  election,  one  finds  a  dozen  01  them  consulting  with 
)i  20,000  a  month  from  the  customs  dues  at  Car-  the  local  Conservative  politicians  and  going  out  to 
tagena  and  Barranquilla,  and  in  addition  all  the  secure  the  Catholic  vote  against  Restrepo 's  ad- 
consular  fees  received  abroad,  to  go  to  a  London  herents. 
depository  and  be  paid  on  the  public  debt.  Al- 
ready, it  is  reported,  Colombia  has  been  offered  t»  n  t»  -j  ^  t»  ^  •  n 
$50,000,000  at  five  per  cent.,  and  Antioquia  has  Personally,  President  Restrepo  is  generally 
borrowed  $3,500,000  at  that  rate.  admired.     Being  already  wealthy,  "he  is  in 

office  for  honor,  not  for  gain,  and  is  apparently 

No  Colombian  president  could,  however,  moved  by  deep  patriotism  and  guided  by  firm 

be  expected  to  rest  on  an  official  bed  of  roses,  honesty  as  well  as  sound  business  sense." 


A  SURVIVAL  OF  ANCIENT  TURCO-ITALIAN 

CONFLICTS 


T 


HE  Turco-Italian  war  has  summoned  to  together  with  the  Templars,  to  man  a  fleet  and  seize 

new  acUvity  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  ^t^  ^^^^"^  ^  ^,*^^?«-    ^\^y  ^^^^^'a  ^u ^Ji^^' 

.  •       -^        J        ./.  .         J              r  -.1-  the  Grand  Master,  m  13 10,  they  attacked  Rhodes. 

many  must  have  read  as  if  m  a  dream  of  the  ^nd  occupied  it,  engaged  in  continuous  fighting 

Crusaders  the  report  that  a  hospital  ship  of  for  two  hundred  years,  and  went  commonly  by  the 

the  order  had  followed  the  Italian  army  and  name  of  Knights  of  Rhodes. 

navy  to  TripoU  and  to  Benghazi.   How  vener-  J*!^  Knights  Templar  was  another  military  order 

..•'j'^.         ai-llj       1-         1        J  which  consecrated  Itself  to  the  task  of  extermmatmg 

able  and  august  a  r61e  the  order  has  played  the  Turks.    In  two  hundred  years  their  power  and 

in  the  past  is  fully  realized  in  reviewing  its  military  courage  made  them  feared,  and  in  1312 

history  as  told  in  an  editorial  in  the  Lettura  they  were  ordered  to  disperse  by  the  Pope  and 

(^Milan^  ^7  ^^^  i^>"8  of  France.     The  bulk  property  was 

^             '''  given  to  the   Knights  of   Rhodes,  who  had  hos- 

The  order  still    retains  the  name  it  really  re-  pitals  and  inns  for  the  knights  when   traveling 

ceived  ten  centuries  ago  from  one  Gerard  and  one  over  all   Europe.     At    Rhodes,  the  Knights  had 

Raymond  de  Puy — the  name  of  the  Knights  of  to   withstand    a    famous    siege    in    1315,    which 

St.  John  in  Jerusalem.    This  name  was  from  the  was  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  another 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  which  they  relic   of    the   anti-Turkish    feeling   in    Italy.     A 

had  their  first  stronghold  ana  where  they  remainM  decoration  was  founded  by  Amadeus  V  of  Savoy 

for  two  centuries.    These  knights  were  warrior  pil-  which  became  afterward  the  Supreme  Order  of 

grims  and  forerunners  of  the  Crusaders,  obliged  by  a  the    Holy   Annunciation.      If   the    Savoy   motto 

religious  vow  to  receive  the  sick  in  their  hospitals,  "Fert"   means  fortitudo  egiro  Rhodum  tenuit,  it 

to  defend   pilgrims  and   merchants  in  the  Holy  was  derived  from  the  glory  of  the  ancestor  who 

Land,   and  also  to    fight  back  the  Mussulmans  defeated  the  Turks  at  that  siege.      The  knightly 

who  from    Arabia  were   striving   to   join    forces  order  that  first  bore  that    motto  inscribed  on  its 

with  the  Turks  from   Mongolian  Asia.     The   re-  collar  of  fifteen  love  knots  and  fifteen  golden  roses 

ligious,  military,  and  nursing  order  had  the  care  enameled  seven    in  white,  seven  in  red,  and  one 

of  the  German  knights  and  the  superintendence  of  in  white  and  red,  is  an  Italian  one.    So  the  war-cry 

a  hospital  founded  in  the  ninth  century  bv  the  of  the  Italian  army  **5aw?ia"  is  not  new  to  Turkish 

Order  of  Amalfi,  called  5^nta  Maria  Latina.    When  ears,  and  it  always  rang  out  for  their  discomfiture 

the  Mahometans  took  Jerusalem,  the  knights  were  and  defeat. 

expelled.    They  took  refuge  in  Phoenicia,went  with  The  Knights  of  Rhodes  were  besieged  in  vain 

Emengarde  d  Ap«  in   iipi  to  Acre,  which  they  by  Mahomet  II,  and  it  was  reserved  Tor  5k)liman 

held  for  a  century,  and  then  in  1291  to  Cyprus,  the  Magnificent  to  expel  them'  from  their  island. 

Betrayed  by  Henri  de  Lusignan  and  pursued  by  The    caliph   took  a   year  to  win   with    200,000 

the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Turks,  they  decided,  men   and   400    ships   against    600    knights   and 
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4500  soldiers  under  the  Grand  Master  Philippe 
dc  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam.  The  Knights  were 
betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  but  the  Mussul- 
mans themselves  had  such  respect  for  their  valor 
that  they  gave  them  hfe  and  liberty  with  their 
treasure,  their  arms  and  their  books.  The  Sultan 
said  to  the  Grand  Master,  "1  regret  to  force  so 
admirable  a  Christian  to  leave  his  house,"  This 
occurred  in  1522.  The  order  wandered  from  Can- 
dia  to  Messina,  BaJa,  Rome  and  Viterbo  till  Pope 
Clement  VII  of  the  Medici  bargained  with  Charles 
V  for  Malta  for  the  order. 

The  Emperor  stipulated. that  the  order  should 
maintain  at  its  expense  a  garrison  at  Tripoli,  and 
Soliman  himself  offered  to  restore  to  them  Rhodes 
if  the  Knights  would  help  him  to  reconquer 
Egypt.  The  order  induced  Charles  V  to  give 
up  his  demand,  refused  the  Sultan's  offer,  and 
obtained  in  1530  the  islands  of  Malta  and  of 
Goza,  where  they  grew  more  powerful  than  ever, 
armed  the  most  powerful  fleet  that  existed  be- 
fore Nelson's,  and  built  those  fortresses  that 
England  found  it  opportune  to  take  possession  of 
as  soon  as  she  could. 

The  order  held  the  island  of  Malta  for 
270  years,  had  its  own  mint,  fought  the  Turks, 
destroyed  Mussulman  ships  from  Turkey  and 
Africa,  and  conquered  territory  and  massacred 
pirates.  The  order's  sovereignty  extended  prac- 
tically over  the  entire  Mediterranean,  and  it  had 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Vienna;  the 
Grand  Master  had  precedence  of  a!!  except  reien- 
ing  monarchs,  and  before  (he  Maltese  standard — 
the  white  cross  on  red  Reld^-all  the  other  staud- 
ards  had  to  salute,  and  the  Maltese  was  not 
obliged  to  return  the  salute — a  supreme  sign  of 
pride  and  power  perhaps  unique  in  history.  Mean- 
while, another  military  company  disputed  with 
Malta  the  empire  of  the  seas  and  the  honor  of 
ridding  Christendom  of  the  pirates.  In  1569 
Cosimo  I  of  the  Medici  created  the  naval  and 
military,  noble  and  religious  Order  of  Knights  of  St. 
Stefano.  The  Knights  wore  the  habit  of  the  Tern- 
plars  and  had  for  crest  the  red  Maltese  cross  and 
a  magnificent  scat  in  the  palace  built  by  \'asari, 


which  was  the  Tuscan  naval  academy.  Thb 
order  fought  in  twelve' ^pHeys  at  Lepanto,  freed 
in  less  than  a  century  15,000  Christian  slaves,  took 
30,000  Turkish  prisonet9,-took_5cio,  Bona,  Prevera, 
Lapazzo,  Finica;  furnished  with  "Turkish  canitoni 
all  the  Tuscan  forts  and  gave  the  cannons  to  mrft 
for  the  statue  in  bronze  of  Cosimo  I  and  of  Ferdi- 
nand 1  in  Florence  on  the  Piazza  dell'  Anounziata 
and  on  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  The  San  Stefano 
knights  were  purely  decorative  in  the  eighteenth 
century'and  were  suppressed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteeth.  Their  only  trace  is  their  curious 
monument  of  the  four  captive  Moorish  staves  at 
the  feet  of  Ferdinand  I  before  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Livorno. 

Sad  days,  too,  came  to  the  Maltese  Kn^ts  when 
the  French  Revolution  abolished  them  and  de- 
spoiled them  of  their  property,  an dEn  1798  Napoleon 
took  their  islands.  He  found  there  2500  cannon, 
35,000  guns,  13O0  barrels  of  gunpowder,  foni5ca- 
tions,  food  supplies  and  three  millionB  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  1800  England  took  Malta  from  France. 
Impoverished  and  robbed,  the  order  was  dying  out, 
but  in  1S64  it  was  invited  as  a  sovereign  at  the 
Congress  of  Geneva  which  founded  the  Red  Cross- 
Returned  to  the  modem  mission  of  hospital  asso- 
ciation and  aid,  the  order  revived  its  first  and 
truest  mission.  Still  divided  by  languages  or 
nations  governed  by  bailiffs,  the  order  has  its 
lawful  knights  of  eight  noble  quarterings,  of 
honor  of  four  quartenngs,  and  hospitals,  ambu- 
lances for  sanitary  service  in  war,  chaplains  and 
sisters  of  merc;^.  Every  bailiff's  province  is  di- 
vided into  priories  and  minor  priories.  The  order 
has  still  a  treasury  at  Malta  and  the  extremdy 
valuable  archives  at  La  Valletta,  the  fort  founded 
by  one  of  their  Grand  Masters  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, besides  a  house  of  Ladies  of  the  Order,  and 
charitable  missions  scattered  around  the  enttie 
Mediterranean.      There   have  been   thousands  of 

Eeneralions  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Italy  who 
avc  followed  the  Maltese  Cross  banner  in  all  the 
Mediterranean  battles,  and  it  has  well  deserved 
the  right  to  protect  Italy's  sons,  wounded  o 
in  its  post  of  he 
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ACTORS  AT  YALE  REHEARSING  "THE  CRITIC" 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  DRAMA 

'  I  V)-DAY  in  half  a  hundred  schools  and  col-   drama,  dealing  with  the  leading  literary  plays  (rom 

JL    leges  may  be  seen  the  new  dramatist  in  ^^  *°d*''rn'"^Vt"h '  ^"''  '^T  '"in'^*Eu^'^i^ 

all  stages  of  his  or  her  development,  from  the  Amerka.  *^re"|iven  at^ Y^fe."  T  Corne'il'X^"^ 

venest  tyro  to  the  "finished"  product.    Re-  one  in  "  Dramatic  Structure  ";  at  Uland  Stanford, 

cently    the    following    four    questions    were  onein"ModernDrama";  at  Chicago,onein"The 

asked  of  eighty  ^ep^esentati^■e   educational   St"dy  of  Modern  Drama";  at  the  University  of 

.....  _  I  Washington,  one  in     Contemporary  Drama,    etc. 

insUtutlons,  namely:  Coxi^s  in  dramatic  compo^tion  are  naturally 

rare,  but  they  are  perhaps  the  most -significant  of 

1.    What  courses  do  you  offer  in  the  study  of  all  as  a  measure  of  the  keenness  of  the  increased 

the  drama?    Or  in  dramatic  composition?  interest   in   the  drama.     At   Tufts  College   one-. 

3.  What   plays  have  been   pixKiuced  by  your   two-,  and  three-act  plays  are  being  written;    at 
students  in  the  last  five  years?  Cornell  a  weekly  two-hour  course  in  play-writing 

3.'  Have  you  a  dramatic  club?  is  given;  at  Bryn  Mawr  both  graduate  and  under- 

4.  What  plays    have   been  given  for  you   by   graduate    courses    involving    detailed    study    of 
professionals?  dramatic  technique  and  practice  in  dramatic  com- 
position are  offered. 

Fifty-five  replies  were  received;  and  these 
form  the  basis  of  an  article  in  the  Sewanee  At  Raddilfe  and  Har\'ard  Professor  Bak- 
Rcfiew  by  Miss  Eleanor  Sheldon,  who  says  er's  classes  have  been  unusually  successful. 
that  the  answers  to  the  first  two  questions  I*  appears  that  when  the  news  of  the  student 
show  that  playwrights  at  Harvard  got  abroad,  "New 
York  managers  laughed  at  the  idea  that  col- 
courses  of  drama  study  fall  naturally  into  two  lege  students  could  produce  plays  worth  the 
poups:— the  old-fashioned  type,  in  which  drama  acting";  but  Mr.  John  Craig  offered  a  prize 
»  approached  in  a  literary  way  with  almost  no  ^f  j  j^  ^e  awarded  annually  for  the  best 
relation  to  the  theater;  the  newer  type,  which  con-  ,  t  t  t,  e  diiij. 
cerns  itself  with  dramatic  theory  a^  technique,  P'^y  from  any  of  Professor  Baker  s  student-; 
especially  as  exhibited  in  ihe  modern  play.  at  Harvard,  or  at  Radclifie,  and  this  prize 
was  first  taken  by  Miss  Florence  Lincoln's 

The  adoption  of  such  courses  was  reported  piay,  "The  End  of  the  Bridge,"  of  which  108 

by   one-third  of  the  fifty-five  institutions;  consecutive  performances  were  given.    The 

and,  as  was  to  be  ejtpected,  the  courses  them-  Boston  Budget  said  of  this  play: 
selves  present  considerable  variety.     Thus: 

At  last   it  has  been  proved  that  academic  in- 

At  Harvard  ant!  Radcliffe  "The  Drama    from  struction  in  the  arts  is  not  without  its   practical 

the  Miracle  Plays  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theaters,"  value.    Miss  Florence  Lincoln,  the  author  of  "The 

and  "The  Drama  from  1643  to  the  Present  Day"  End  of  the  Bridge,"  has  accomplished  what  may 

are  among  the  courses  given.    A  course  in  modern  fairly  be  said  to  have  never  happened  before  in 
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the  history  of  the  drama.    A  college  student  with*  artistic  value,  but  not  apt  to  appear  on  the 

oat  practical  experience  with  the  stage,  and  of  stage.   Yale  iiim,iiiiwmiil  the  New  Haven ggptw 

course  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  life  and  human  testify  to  the  exceUent  results  of  this  aioL^b 

character,  has  nevertheless  constructed  and  written  Association  has  piuduewJ  one  of   "The  V 

a  play  that  is  human  and  convincing.    From  the  Shepherd  Plays,"  H^wood's  "Fair  Maid 

very  first  the  general  theater-going  public  has  West,"  Sheridan's  "Critic,"  Goldsmith's  "J 

realized  that  there  is  a  play  that  is  worth  being  Natured  Man,"  Ibsen's  "Pretenders,"  aad 

seen  for  its  own  sake.  by  Wilde  and  Pinero.    The  productions  hacn 

marked  by  great  historical  accuracy  and  by 

Professor  Baker  does  not  guarantee  a  play-  thing  like  real  dramatic  finish. 

wright  as  the  net  result  of  every  student  who  t-  ._  i  •  •  ,  -. 
feels  an  impulse  to  write  plays;  although  he  ^^^  ^^  acaimulated  more  thaa  SxMoo 
does  maintain  that  a  dramatic  composition  ?!  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  buildi^aCa 
is  built  according  to  logical  laWs  of  form,  and  X^^^'^^*!!'-  Harvard  already  has  a  Dnn- 
tiiat  these  laws  can  be  tought.  Results  cer-  ^^ic  Club,  the  advantage  of  a  college  tboMs 
tainly  justify  his  claim;  for  a  considerable  as  a  dramatic  workshop, 
number  of  plays  are  announced  each  year  ^^°^^  P}^P'  t^*  Ehzabethan  are  the  most 
from  his  classes  at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  P^P^^l  "^^  "^oU^g*  producers,  but  the  su- 
and  recentiy  three  plays  by  Harvard  men  PF*^™« /^?^"'«s  seem  to  be  the  iSA-cmtury 
were  being  presented  at  the  same  time  in  New  P'*>^  .  ,  „  P^ ',?JE°'*?,""',  „The  School 
York,  namely  "The  Scarecrow,"  by  Percy  ^°^  Scandal,  and  The  Rivals."  In  r«*nt 
Mackaye;  "The  Faun,"  by  Edward  S.  Knob-  yearsthe  number  of  Greek  plays  produced  has 
lauch,  and  "The  Boss,"  by  Edward  Sheldon,  been  mcrcasmg.  Often  the  acting  versionsare 
Many  of  the  fifty-five  institutions  reported  P^Pared  by  members  of  the  faculty.  Men- 
the  production  annually  of  plays  of  the  *\o°  T^*.^«^  ^  "^^^^  °^  ^f  performances 
Ughter  sort,  of  which  the  "Mask  and  Wig"  °^  professional  compames  under  coUege  pat- 
productions  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  ''^^^S*'  although  these  of  course  are  not. 
vaijia  are  perhaps  tiie  best  known.  As  Miss  !j"<=*'y  speaking,  academic  drania.  The  Ben 
Sheldonremarks,"  Such  shows  havenosignifi-  G'**,*  and  the  Coburn  Players  fi^e  pronn- 
cance  for  serious  coUege  drama.  Their  wide  "^'^'^'y  \"  "»f  uV^^\  and  Maude  Adams  s 
occurrence  and  evident  hold  upon  college  Production  of  Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Ifarvard 
sympaUiy  is  indeed  the  most  discouraging  Sladium  and  Margaret  Anghn  s  reproduction 
fact,  and  the  only  one  contained  in  the  r^  f^  Sophocles'  AnUgone  m  the  Greek  Thea- 
jjQj.j.g  »  ter  m  Calif orma  rank  by  themselves. 

A  valuable  phase  of  dramatic  activity  is  ^J^}^  Sheldon  considers  that  "on  the  whole 

to  be  found  in  the  clubs  presenting  plays.  **»«  investigation  has  shown  that  our  coU<^ 

Of  tiiese  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  are  weU  abreast  of  dramatic  acUviUes  outside. 

Yale  Dramatic  Association,  whose  purpose  C°"«S^  authonties  seem  to  recognize  niore 

from  the  beginning  has  been  and  more  the  usefulness  if  not  tiienecttsity. 

of  producing  plays  to  illummate  the  histor}- 

the  production  of  plays   of  educational  value,  of  drama,  the  life  of  a  period,  and  the  art  of 

especially  of  plays  possessing  great  historical  and  play-wnting. 


THE   CHINESE   REPUBLIC 


A 


N  organization  having  thirteen  million  government.  In  the  February  Sunset^  Mr. 
paying  members,  every  one  of  whom  has  Walter  Bertin  Clausen  relates  the  history 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  more  than  of  the  revolt  in  China,  his  account  being 
95  per  cent,  of  whom  have  acquired  some  edited  by  Sun  Fo,  son  of  the  revolutionan- 
degree  of  proficiency  in  a  foreign  tongue,  is  a  leader,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen;  and,  citing  tht 
pretty  strong  organization  to  have  to  con-  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  he 
tend  against.  And  when,  added  to  this,  the  states  that  the  system  of  government  for 
principles  of  the  institution  have  the  sym-  which  the  agitators  are  working  is  that  of  a 
pathy,  however  secret,  of  upward  of  250,-  socialistic  democracy,  the  party  planks  being: 
000,000  persons  more,  and  the  financial  sup-  Free  speech,  free  religion,  no  taxation  with- 
port  of  many  of  these,  no  wonder  that  any  out  representation,  liberal  education,  and 
movement  initiated  by  the  organization  compulsory  education  to  all  classes,  universal 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  great  things —  suffrage,  and  absolute  control  of  the  govern- 
even  the  overthnjw  of  an  old-established  ment  by  the  people."     The  father  <rf  the 
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THE  CHUNG  HVA  ElEPUHJC  PTUPfTEO  U.OOO.SOO  OF  THIS  CURRENCV  IH  SAM  FRANCISCO  LAST  YEAR 

FOR  CIRCULATION  THROUGH  TIK  WC5TEW4  UNTTED  STATES;   SIO.DOftOM  IN  COLD 

NOTES.  PRINTED  IN  PARIS  IN  1907.  WAS  SUBSCRIBED  FOR  M  EUROPE  AND  CFSNA 

nwemert  is  acknowledged  to  be  Dr.  Sun  countiy.    He  reached  HengfcoiiK  that  ni^  ami 

Yat  Sen,  and  bis  experiences  while  an  erile  the  fol(o*nn«  morning  he  bwrde^.k^  to  Upa^ 

f.         rti.-                       K.            %■     n      J        -1.   J  A  pru«  of  txsfioo  was  set  on  hia  head,  and  ttus 

from  Chma  are  most  gtapbeaDy  described  t^J  „„^  b^„  increased  to  $75,000  before  the 

m  the  artioe  under  notice.     Mr.  Clausen  throne  prombed  clemency  to  the  rebeh. 

says:  He  stayed  in  Japaa  for  several  niMith»,  nwldng 


*  ynn  tfce  mo««ei«  progressed  with   T^r^rom  there  he^pread  the 


the  larite  ci 


Loarters  anions  ^^'^  Quncse  MmIcbCi  ii 
From  there  he  ipread  the  nnip»aiula  oi 

lire  seacoast  piuvioces.    tn  iSgs,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,         .     ..i  e  -l*    ■.         ri_  p       v  ^  c 

fired  with  piimauire  confidence  in  (he  strength  of  ^^  the  COUTse  oi  this  tOUr  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Se« 

his  party,  made  plans  for  the  capture  at  Canton,  visited  every  continent.    San  Frandsco  was 

The  plans  we»e  completed,  stations  efltcted  an6  cfaosen  as  the  temporary  headqtiarters  of  the 

^munition  secured,  when  sp«a  of  the  Manchu  y,,^^^  q^^  ^^y   Dl   the  Western  world, 

government,   who   had   secured   entrance   to   the  r^                 rTT  ',:.                    l      j        _i_r 

meetinR,,  caused  a  trap  to  be  set  for  the  leaders,  and   Pans  as   the   EunHwan  headqoarters. 

la  the  big  meeting  on  the  eve  of  the  plaavd  up-  Of  Dr.  Sun's  sojoum  in  London  we  read: 
rising  the  plotters  were  snrprised  by  a  loiUtary 

(aid  of  .Manchu  oncers.    A  mob  battle  ensued  and  Most  excitine  was  the  kidnapping  effected  by 

KiiDe  fifteen  revolutionists  and  Look  Ho  Tung,  one  the  a^nts  of  the  Manchu  government  while  Dr. 

<rf  the  teaders,  was  captured;    E)r.  Sun  Yat  Sen  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  staying  in  London.    He  was  heW 

and  others  escaped  daring  the  mjtte,  and  made  prisoner  for  oearty  t«o  weeks  at  the  Manchu  Im- 

dieir  way  out  M  the  dly  mtder  the  cover  of  dark-  penal  Legation,  and  Inally  gcttiiiK  out  word  of 

■csa.    Look  Ho  Tung  and  the  captured  rcvolutbn-  bb   imprisooment   to  au   Elitglish   physician  who 

Ms  we>e  executed.  had  been  hb  instructor  in  Koi^kong  College,  he 

With   his  activities  disci>»ered  to  the  govern-  sectned  his  release  through  the  E*remicr  of  Great 

ment,  Dr.  Sun  Vait  Sen  was  forced  to  flee  the  Britain. 
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But  the  real  organization  of  the  republican  the  yellow  dragon,  is  a  sun  with  twelve  points, 

movement  was  not  effected  until  August,  ^>i,^**  denotes  the  twelve  periods  of  the  day  and 

*^       '   night.    The  colors  were  red,  blue  and  white,  de- 
*905*  noting  liberty,  equality  and  fratecnity. 

At  this  time,  three  thousand  Chinese  students       The  Chinese  republic  that  is  to  endure 
assembled  in  the  Jim  Kawi-Jue— town  hall--of  may  not  be   established   upon  exactly  the 

l^^^.^''^'Z^S'or^^^ni'^^^o.V't  ^^  ^^^^  by  the  oiganization  which 

have  been  held  by  Chinese  people.  ^^  owed  so  much  to  the  Provisional  Presi- 

From  this  meeting  students  were  detailed  to  dent,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.     History,  however, 

every  part  of  the  globe,  and  especially  in  China,  will  credit  him  with  having   organized  the 

and  so  the  ^reat^^.^  movement  of  revolutionary  ^^^^^^  ^^i  j^  triumphed  last  month  when  the 

organization  m  the  history  of  the  world  was  begun,  t.,       ,       ,  ^    -^     v*  *«,ow  x**vr«^x*  t»**w*  v^^ 

.      ,  Manchu  dynasty  formally  gave  up  the  throne. 

The  flag  which  had  been  made  by  the  mar-  in  our  editorial  department  we  tell  the  story  of 

tyr  Look  Ho  Tung  was  adopted  a?  that  of  the  final  days  of  the  Manchus,  and  mention 

the  new  party.  some  of  the  problems  that  will  confront  the 

The  emblem  of  the  republic,  destined  to  replace  republican  regime. 


MISSIONARIES    IN  THE   MAKING 

T  1I7HH,E  in  business  life,  in  the  workshop.       The  board  can  become  a  clearing-house  for  ideas 
VV     :«,  fVkA  loKi^«-ofy%«-^r  ^\>0>.  ^«^A  \^fy^'^  «^ko4-    and  a  bureau  of  information  in  reference  to  the 


has  been  the  need  for  specialization,  it  would  ignorant  of  the  work  others  are  doing  in  this  mat- 
seem  to  be  the  fact  that  the  slowest  progress  ter.  .  .  .  Wide  differences  of  opinion  are  apparent 
has  been  made  in  the  all-unportant  field  of  '^^  ^^^^^  ^^^}^l  question  as  to  the  point  in  his 

U <>:«%;•><«  f^r-  «.^i; /*{/><, o  nr^t-ir      T«i,o«-  fk^  **«:«  training  at  which  the  missionary  should  go  abroad, 

aimng  for  religious  work.     That  the  tram-  i^  jg  „^^^^  ^„  ^„^  ^and,  that  when  hii  ordinary 

mg  ot  missionanes  for  home  and  for  foreign  training  is  completed  he  should  at  once  proceed  to 

work  had  been  far  too  largely  identical,  was  a  his  field  of  labor.     It  is  also  urged  that  a  missionary 

condition  reported  by  the  Commission  on  the  who  comes  out  fully  prepared,  and  even  ready,  to 

Prenarfltinn    nf    Mi<iinnari«Hi    in    thtf*   WnrlH  speak  the  language,  is  sure  to  make  blunders  which 

rreparationot   Missionaries  to   the   World  would  be  avoided  if  he  were  to  live  a  year  or  two 

Missionary  Conference  held  at  Edinburgh  m  in  his  new  surroundings  before  undertaking  active 
1 910;  and  the  commission  recommended  to  work.  An  Indian  missionary  insists  that  at  all 
the  conference  that  "it  should  institute^  costs  the  concluding  period  of  training,  a  year  at 
Board  of  Missionary  Studies,  the  general  pur-  ^^'  ^""^  ^"  missionaries,  shall  be  on  the  field, 
pose  of  which  shall  be  to  supply  guidance  and  Another  question  which  the  board  will  deal 
to  render  assistance  to  missionary  societies  with  is  that  of  training  schools  on  the  field, 
in  the  preparation  of  missionaries  for  their  The  China  Inland  Mission  has  had  for  many 
work."  Within  a  year  of  the  close  of  the  years  one  for  men  at  Nanking,  and  one  for 
conference,  boards  of  study  had  been  formed  women  at  Yangchow;  and  these  are  re- 
in Great  Britain  and  America.  Writing  in  garded  by  the  mission  as  "  an  almost  unquali- 
the  IfUernational  Review  of  Missions,  Dr.  fied  success."  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a 
Henry  T.  Hodgkin  says  that  "it  is  almost  central  training  school  for  all  China.  In  In- 
universally  recognized  that  the  language  of  dia,  matters  are  not  so  far  advanced;  but  a 
the  people  to  whom  the  missionary  goes  must  proposal  has  been  made  to  the  Church  Mis- 
be  acquired  before  he  can  take  up  responsibil-  sionary  Society  that  their  new  missionaries 
ity  for  mission  work."  "Every  tongue  is  a  should  be  placed  during  the  last  years  of  train- 
soul,"  according  to  the  Arab  proverb;  and  to  ing  at  the  Divinity  School,  Allahabad,  where 
imderstand  the  soul  of  a  people  is  the  mission-  they  would  work  alongside  Indian  students, 
ary's  first  task.  But  the  acquisition  of  the  The  English  board  of  study,  consisting  of 
native  language  is  only  one  of  several  requi-  100  members,  has  for  its  secretary  the  Rev. 
sitesof  the  modem  missionary;  and  the  board  Canon  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  D.D.,  who  has  for 
of  study,  while  leaving  each  missionary  soci-  thirty-five  years  been  a  missionary  in  the 
ety  free  to  train  its  candidates  in  its  own  way,  Punjab.  The  American  board,  consisting 
furnishes  such  information  and  guidance  as  of  thirty-six  members,  with  Principal  Douglas 
may  from  time  to  time  be  requested.  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
Hodgkin's  article  indicates  several  ways  in  as  its  chairman,  has  been  appointed  subject 
which  the  English  board  of  study  can  render  to  the  final  confirmation  of  the  next  Amiual 
help.    For  example:  Conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards. 
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POSING  FOR  MOVING  PICTURES 

**  r^RAMATIC  art?  Bah!  Anybody  can  hired  for  the  jJay  dedined  point-blank  to 
^^  stand  up  and  make  faces  in  front  of  a  expose  themselves  in  aboriginal  warpaint, 
camera!"  This  is  a  dramatic  critic's  opinion,  feathers  and  breechcloth  on  a  cold,  raw  day. 
but  is  also  a  popular  impression  of  the  art  Finally,  the  weather  permitting,  the  i»:airie 
of  posing  for  Uie  production  of  photo-plays,  schooners,  loaded  with  emigrants,  with  their 
And  yet,  says  Lida  Evandel,  in  the  Moving  children  and  household  utensils,  started  o£F. 
Picture  News,  even  if  this  were  the  only  quali-  Of  course,  the  Indians  attacked  the  party, 
fication,  many  prominent  actors  could  not  "as  per  schedule,'*  and  the  wagons  were 
pass  the  test,  for  th^  depend  for  their  sue-  driven  wildly  through  the  woods,  bimi^nng 
cess  largely  on  a  m^;netic  personality  and  a  over  rocks  and  other  obstacles,  the  women 
pleasing  voice,  both  of  which,  imfortimately,  shrieking  with  real  fright,  and  begging  the 
are  lost  to  the  camera.  £xperienc<e  and  abU-  men  to  drive  more  slowly,  but  there  was  no 
ity,  however,  far  from  being  the  whole  equip-  let  up  imtil  the  film  was  finished.  Then,  of 
ment  necessary  for  the  photo-play  actor,  are  course,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  one  of  the  can- 
only  the  starting  point.  vas  wagons,  precipitating  a  scramble  among 

the  women  folk  of  the  pioneers  to  see  if  any 

In  addition,  the  director  wants  to  know  if  he  of  their  belongings  were  in  that  particular 

^  '?^x.T?!f\?r*^  ^V^  approved  dty  styk  but  wagon,  and,  aU  the  while  the  fire  was  going, 
also  in  Wild  West  fashion;  can  he  swim,  dance,  4.uI^^Ji^^^\^A  4.^  «*«,,  ^\^^^  ^..^^i^u  iSv  ♦ul 
skate  on  ice  and  rollers?    Is  he  a  good  swokisman.   ^he  women  had  to  stay  close  enough  to  the 

pugilist,  sailor?    Can  he  row  a  boat,  run  an  auto-  blaze  to  be  seen  m  the  picture  and  yet  keq> 

nK9>tle,  and  has  he  a  license  as  a  chauffeur?    The  themselves  from  being  burned.     The  fort, 

very  latest  demand  is  that  he  be  an  aviator,  in  case  which  it  took  five  men  a  week  to  build,  was 


he  joins  the  mob  of  a  moving-picture  company.       the  thick  smoke  so  that  the  camera  could 

record  the  frightened  expressions  on  their 
Of  course  there  are  always  skeptical  in-  faces.    When  the  smoke  of  the  battle  deared 
dividuals  in  the  audience,  who  not  only  be-  away,  some  real  casualties  were  counted. 
Keve  that  everjrthing  shown  on  the  screen 
has  been  faked,  but  who  take  pains  to  en-      The  Indian  who  had  scaled  the  fort  to  set  it  on 

Hghten  their  ndghbOTs.  "You  take  it  from  ^ ^^-^^^^S  ^1  "T^^  H?^"  li^  ^\  *^.  T* 
u^uvx^  M*vxA     wgu.^  w«  w  M.  swollen  and  bbck  for  days  afterward.   Ahotcmder 

me,     said  one  of  these  doubtmg  Thomases,  from  his  firebrand  fell  upon  the  neck  of  one  of  the 

apropos  of  a  drowning  scene,  "that's  nothing  defenders  of  the  fort,  and  slid  down  his  back 

but  a  tank  in  a  studio.    The  man's  only  walk-  through  the  loose  open  collar  of  his  rough  shirt. 

ing  on  the  bottom  of  it.    You  can  bet  he's  no  ^^  £f  ^^"k  J^XTwWte  at  if-b^ 

more  swmimmg  than  you  an    me  are  nght  ^as  so  badly  burned  by  powder,  it  was  hard  to 

now."    "That  aeroplane,"  he  proceeded,  as  tell  what  had  been  his  original  color.    An  Indian 

the  next  picture  appeared,  "is  nothing  but  a  was  shot,  it  was  thought  for  a  time,  quite  seriously. 

few  puUeys  and  sheets  put  together  to  fool  '^^^  ^'T^'l  .~"^^"^y  admonished  the  white 
^,  *^iiM.i  i_  ^T>  •  ^  11  ^1.  -.  •  1  »  roci*  to  shoot  m  the  au*  and  not  kill  any  Indians, 
the  gulllbles;  but  I  m  wise  to  aU  them  tncks.      The  settlers  were  warned  to  look  out  for  the  spears 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  acting  for  the  and  arrows  of  the  Indians,  and  yet  instructed  not 

moving-picture  play  is  often  no  tame  studio  ^  move  from  the  positions  the  director  assigned 

aflfair,  with  faked-up  properties,  but  is  done  J^^™  ^^^"^  ^^?  ^^!!>^*^^  ^'^^  ^^^^    ^tT\'^ 

*     .       ,        a.j   *^  *^   J^  J  •     ^  11     r  the  scenes  an  Indian  rode  down  a  steep  hill  at  a 

m  a  natural  outdoor  settmg,  and  is  full  of  breakneck  pace;  while  doine  so  his  horse  stumbled 

\ivid  and  dangerous  realism,  often  involving  and  threw  the  Indian  over  his  head.    "  Boone  "  had 

injuries  and  sometimes  death  for  the  actors,  to  ride  without  saddle  or  bridle  down  a  steep  in- 

Take  for  instance  the  production  of  the  pic-  cHne  at  a  terrific  pace  to  reproduce  the  scene  of  his 

.     .  ,  .  *  ^1.     vr       r  -n  i.     ^i.  ride  m  the  Cumberland  mountains.    In  the  canoe 

tonal  version  of  the  life  of  Boone,  by  the  scene,  which  was  taken  on  a  pond  from  fifteen  to 

Republic   Film  Company.    The   most  dra-  twenty  feet  deep  in  places,  the  canoe  upset,  and  its 

matic  parts  of  Boone's  life  were  selected  for  occupants  had  to  remain  in  the  water  and  were 

representation,  and  as  such  episodes  m  the  ^™^  drowned  before  two  men  could  rush  in, 

^    ^     £         '  M        .  £^     Z'  out  of  the  range  of  the  camera,  and  rescue  them 

career  of  an  American  frontiersman  were  {^^  ^^^ir  chilly  bath. 

naturally  full  of  action,  it  is  obvious  that 

there  was  real  work  ahead  for  the  photo-play  In  a  rescue-from-drowning  scene,  enacted 
actors.  The  setting  chosen  was  in  the  New  near  New  York  during  the  past  year,  the 
Jersey  woods.  At  the  very  outset,  the  pro-  would-be  rescuer  was  Imnself  drowned.  An- 
duction  was  delayed  because  the  75  Indians  other  fatal  accident  resulted  when  an  at* 
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tempt  was  made  to  run  a  train  so  close  to  ing  seen  by  the  director  or  operator.     The 

the  intended  victim  as  to  give  the  appearance  finished  picture  revealed  a  man's  face  iau^i- 

of  actually  running  over  him.  ing  at  the  mob,  and  300  people  had  to  be 

Rarely  do  dummies  take  the  place  of  live  reassembled  at  the  same  place  and  the  ptc- 

actors,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  positions,  tures  taken  all  over  again. 
So  that  when  you  see  a  man  in  a  moving-      As  a  profession,  posing  for  moving  pictures 

picture  hanging  over  a  crevice  in  an  iceberg,  offers  advantages  not  possessed  by  the  ''le- 

or  almost  buried  in  a  snowdrift,  you  can  de-  gitimate''  drama.     There  is  work  the  year 

pend  upon  its  being  realistic  drama  and  that  roimd,  and  opportunity  for  home  life  for  the 

some  actor  has  been  kept  in  cold  storage  for  actors.    Husbands  and  wives  may  find  emr 

some  time  to  enable  the  camera  to  record  ployment  in  the  same  company;   and  there 

the  scene.    Dining  one  of  the  battle  scenes  is  usually  work  for  a  nimiber  of  children  also, 

in  "Danid  Boone,"  the  "dead"  Indians  lay  The  yoimg  girls  need  not  travel  alone  and 

almost  naked  on  the  cold,  wet  groimd  for  unprotect^,  nor  work  late  hours,  and  there 

nearly  half  an  hoiu*  imtil  the  scene  could  be  is  no  constant  appearance  before  the  public 

taken  exactly  right.  The  wages  are  good.     "Extra"  people  get 

In  a  regular  theatrical  production,  many  five  dollars  a  day,  members  of  stock  com- 
rehearsals  can  be  had  before  presenting  the  panics  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  a 
finished  production  to  the  public.  In  a  pic-  week,  while  a  good  deal  more  is  given  to  spe- 
ture  play,  however,  after  the  director  has  cial  actors  engaged  for  certain  plays.  Sue- 
shouted  "action"  the  camera  begins  to  cess,  however,  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  this 
record  faithfully  whatever  passes  bdfore  it.  line  any  more  than  in  anything  else. 
Some  scenes  may  be  omitted  from  the  final  But,  if  a  person  is  willing  to  work  while  he 
I^y,  but  none  can  be  changed.  Often  a  waits,  if  he  does  not  mind  going  without  a 
single  little  incident  will  spoil  an  entire  scene  dinner  now  and  then,  if  he  does  not  object 
and  necessitate  its  reenaction  at  a  cost  of  to  being  a  target  for  amateur  shots,  if  he  has 
himdreds  of  dollars.  In  one  of  the  scenes  of  nine  lives  like  a  cat  and  always  alights  on  his 
the  Daniel  Boone  play  some  of  the  less  experi-  feet  when  he  falls,  if  he  doesn't  care  for  the 
enced  people  in  the  company  stopped  to  look  bumps  and  bruises  along  the  way,  he  may 
at  the  camera  to  see  if  they  were  in  the  pic-  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  moving  lec- 
ture. The  whole  scene  had  to  be  done  over,  ture  fame,  and  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  to  relate 
In  another  production  there  was  a  mob  in  to  his  children  and  grandchildren  how  many 
front  of  a  building.  A  man  stuck  his  head  narrow  esca|>es  he  had  from  the  very  jaws  of 
out  of  the  second-story  window,  without  be-  death. 


IS  A  UNIFORM   DIVORCE    LAW  NECESSARY 

OR   DESIRABLE? 

'  I  *HE  numerous  advocates  of  the  enactment  haste  slowly"  than  to  "rush  to  ills  that  we 
•'•  of  a  uniform  law  of  divorce  may  read  with  know  not  of."  While  recognizing  that  mar- 
considerable  advantage  the  common-sense  riage  is  to  be  viewed  in  two  aspects,  the  re- 
views expressed  in  a  thoughtful  article  on  ligious  and  the  purely  legal,  "so  far  as  mar- 
the  subject  contributai  by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  riage  is  a  civil  contract  and  r^ulated  by 
Prime  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oberlin,  O.).  the  statute,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  within 
Dr.  Prime  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  this  the  province  of  any  State,  for  its  own  corn- 
question.  He  writes  from  the  experience  of  munity  and  people,  to  n^ulate  it.  That 
a  long  life — he  is  seventy-two  years  old;  he  such  is  the  law  of  the  land  is  to  be  regretted, 
firstbeganthepracticeof  lawin  1863;  he  has  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  within  the  r^dm  of 
been  a  leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch  state  rights."  Dr.  Prime's  artide  seems  to 
in  the  United  States  for  a  score  of  years  or  have  been  prompted  by  the  remarriage  last 
more,  and  has  been  chosen  representative  summer  of  a  prominent  divorci,  in  which 
of  that  church  to  its  coimdls  both  at  home  "American  decency  was  shocked  by  the 
and  abroad.  In  Dr.  Prime's  judgment,  this  brutal  defiance  of  the  law  by  one  whose 
matter  of  legislating  on  the  subject  of  di-  prominence  consisted  only  of  iiDierited  name 
vorce  is  preeminently  one  in  r^ard  to  which  and  money." 

we  shall  do  well  to  remember  the  old  adage,  Concerning  the  legal  aq>ects  of  the  mat- 

Pestina  lerUel    It  were  far  better  to  "make  ter  Dr.  Prime  remarks: 
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We  appBchend  ihMt  the  evil  is  not  so  much  ia  teen  diJIerefiit  causes  of  diMoroe?  It  aeems  as  tfaoagh 
the  divorce  laws  of  the  different  States  as  in  the  there  were  but  one  answer  possible;  and  that  is 
violation  of  tiioM  laws,  by  reason  of  the  separate  that  the  standard  of  New  York  would  be  let  down, 
juriadictionB  of  each  State.  If  it  were  not  for  that  and  that,  for  ail  the  States,  we  would  have  many 
separate  jurisdiction,  the  offense  of  last  simimer  mther  than  few  caruses  of  divocve.  It  would  seem, 
coukl  not  have  been  perpetrated,  and  the  decent  therefore,  that  a  unifonn  divoroe  law  b  no  remedy 
oooEiniumty  would  not  have  been  so  aroused  and  for  the  situation.  The  risk  is  too  great.  The  situ- 
incensed.  Whatever  may  be  the  disabilities  for  ation  it  would  bring  about  would  be  dangerous 
femarria^  of  divorced  persons  in  the  State  of  in  the  extreme. 
tlieir  resideace  or  jojourn,  or  the  State  in  which 

they  are  divorced,  marriage  bein^  a  dvH  coxrtract.  In  what  direction,  then,  lies  the  remedy? 
a  remarriage  may  take  place  outside  of  that  State;  '' 

and  contracts,  the  mamage  contracts  among  them.  It  would  be  a  happy  solution  if  Congress  had 
are  valid,  and  must  be  recognized  under  the  Con-  the  power  to  legislate  not  to  the  end  of  making 
stitution  of  the  United  States  as  valid,  in  all  the  a  uniform  divorce  law,  but  to  the  end  of  making 
States.  it  a  federal  crime,  wherever  committed,  for  any 

divorced  person  to  remarry  where  forbidden  so 
As   a   large   proportion   of   the   divorces  to  do  by  the  statut^  of  the  State  in  which  he  was 

i_i    •      ♦u^  iifL,*..--    Q4o«^Ae    oK»  ;««in%^   divorced,  or  by  the  decree  of  the  court  by  which  he 

granted  in  the  Western  States  are  imme-  was  divorced.  But  as  the  Constitution  now  stands 
diately  followed  by  remarriage,  it  would  Congress  has  no  such  power.  What  then  can  be 
seem  to  be  the  fact  that  remarriage  is  a  great  done  in  that  directk>n?  ...  A  statute  in  as  many 
inducement  to  cEvoice;  and,  if  it  be  so,  "the  States  as  pKMsible— and  each  State  it  would  seem 
..^.^.wt,,  im  :«  #)«e4^«v.r:^«r  *\^  ;.«^../«a*«%a»4-  wouW  be  glad  to  enact  it — which  would  make  illegal 
remedy    IS    m    destroyi^    the    inducement  ^^^  void  the  lemarriage  of  any  divorced  pe^n 

rather  than  m  chapgiqg  the  laws  of  divorce."  forbidden  by  the  Utws  of  the  State  in  which  di- 
The  advocates  of  a  uniform  divorce  law  ap-  vorced,  or  by  the  decree  of  divorce  against  him, 
parently  overiook  the  comparative  situation   t?  remarry,  wouW  operate  to  make  the  contact 

bet^«n  the  ^t  and  the  West  as  to  (^uses  t.Z'^j:^:^  -'^  JTf -^  ^S^/!'"* 

of  divorce.     New^  York  State  has  but  one  could  be  attained  by  the  passage  in  the  different 

cause;  in  the  Western  States  there  are  many  States,  each  State  for  itself,  of  an  act  making  it  a 

causes.     Dr.   Prime's   observations  in   this  crime  for  any  divorced  mtsoii  forbidden  by  the 

connection  are  so  forceful  that  we  give  them  ^^'^'J^^'Sf^he^^^rtt^S^httis^: 

in  lUll.    He  writes.  vorced,  from  remarrying  again  anywhere  within 

its  limits. 
Is  it  at  all  conceivable  that,  in  case  of  obtaining 

a  unifonn  divoroe  law  in  all  the  States,  the  standard  Qne  of  the  chief  stumblmg-blocks  in  the 

of  New  York  (that  is  to  say,  one  cause  of  divorce  ^^„  ^^  ^^t^,.^  :^  ♦u^^  r»^,*^^«^*?rv«  u,,  r.^  ^^n.^ 

only)  would  be  the  result  in  a  uniform  divorce  law?  ^^X  ^^  '^^f onn  is  the  condonaUon  by  so-called 

Woukl  the  different  States,  with  their  many  causes  soaety  of  such  immoral  offenses.      No  matter 

of  divorce,  consent,  under  any  circumstances  that  how  repulsive  in  morals,  no  matter  how  in- 

w  can  conceive,  to  submit  to  have  imposed  upon  dignant   the   community   in  general,"   that 

them  our  code  of  New  York  m  that  respect;   or  /TTl*;^^^   ^#  ^^r^i^^^r  «,k;Xi^   "^^.^.^   ;Ve.   u«^ 

would  they,  if  they  had  the  power,  imp^upon  portion  of  society  which      frames  its  bars 

'  us  in  such  event  thek  laws,  with  their  multitude  And  limits  to  mclude  and  welcome  the  man 
of  causes  of  divorce?  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  of  money,  regardless  of  his  moral  character," 
figures.  Of  the  forty^eight  States  in  the  Union,  receives  back  into  its  drcle  "the  unclean 
twenty-seven  of  them  are  situated  wholly  or  partly  ^       ty    j^   . 

west  of  Indiana.    The  Senate  of  the  Umted  States   creature.      iJUC 

b^  two  senators  from  each  State,  and  hence,  of  .^  .„  addition  to  hb  debased  moral  chaiacter  he 
the  ninety-sas^Baton|,  fifty-four  of  them  are  from  ^  gtamped  with  the  badge  of  a  criminal,  and  has 
and  represent  those  twenty-seyen  States  west  of  .^  hfatime"  within  prison  walls  and  behind 
Ind^.  which  «a  large  working  ma^rity  of  the  y^  ^^  ^^  contracted  such  an  ifle^d  marriage. 
Lmted  States  .S««ate  Therefore  the  Western  ^^^  ^^  ^^ion  of  society,  soiled,  receive 
S^t^have  i»  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  j^j^  ^^^^^  itTcirele?  How  wouW  he  differ  as  a 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  apportioned  ac-  criminal  from  the  common  thief  or  other  criminal 
cording  to  population,  and  the  recent  census  shows  ,^  had  been  so  branded  and  was  a  graduate  of 
that  the  center  of  population  is  at  a  point  m  the  orison? 
westeriy  side  of  Indiana.     Hence,  the  House  of      ^ 

^^^•iflhaT^^St  irdia^".te^irof  Jhe  n^medy  for  the  present  undesii^He 

all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  unsavory  conditions  seems  undoubtedly 

and  there  are  some  States  east  of  that  center  of  to  lie  in  the  condemning  and  preventing  of 

population  which  have  as  objectionaWe  divorce  laws  ^y^^  remarriage  of  a  divorced  person,  and  in 

asanyStatewestof  that  center.     Should  this  sub-  i«^,^„.«  „  u:^  «  r^^^\^^\  «rU;ik  «r:ii  ^^^i.,^^ 

ject  ever  come  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  ,  creaUng  him  a  criminal  which  will  exclude 

of  Congress,  what  sort  of  a  uniform  divorce  law  him  from  society  and  make  him  a  wanderer." 

would  they  eive  us?   Would  it  be  like  the  divorce  At  present  persons  seeking  divorce  are  often 

kw  of  New  York,  with  only  one  cajise  of^^^  accompanied  to  their  newly-acquired  domi- 

or  would  this  powerful  majority  in  both  Senate  and  .,      xJ    •.v.                         --.u      i.          4.1. 

House  of  Reii«ientatives  impose  upon  us  in  New  C"^   ^V  ^^^  persons   With  whom   they  are 

York  a  uniform  divorce  law,  with  from  six  to  four-  to  remarry! 
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THE  WORLD-WIDE  FIGHT  AGAINST  aLcOHOL 

DR.  MAX  KASSOWITZ,  medical  profes-  perance  movement,  which  has  advanced  so  far 
o^*   of    fk^   TT»:,r^*c.u«r  ^f  \7;^»«>«>    ^^A   m  other  countries.     On  the  one  hand,  the  uro- 


author  _    _ 

contributes  an  article  to  the  Oesierreichische  ments,  are  reinforced  in  great  i»rt  by  the"""  old 

Rundschau   (Vienna),  in  which  he  gives  a  men"  of  student  societies;  and  on  the  other,  the 

broad  survey  of  the  advances  being  made  in  wholesale  consumption  of  mtoxicants,  accompanied 

the  temperance  cause.    He  shows,  that  with  'Z:^^''^^tors^o^ ^.^^^^ 

increasmg  state  and  local  prohibition  m  van-  whom,  naturally,  it  is  even  harder  to  win  over  to 

ous  coimtries  crime  has  greatly  diminished,  the  cause  of  abstinence  than  the  lai^ger  numb^  who 

Next  to  the  United  States,  he  remarks,  Eng-  '^^^  ^,!?«?  "^ual  portion  from  sheer  force  of 

1      J,        I      .      1                 J     *i *^^4.\^^Jz.  habit.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  at  any 

land's  colonies  have  made  Uie  great^t  prog-  ^^^^  ,^  gratifying  that  the  conviction  i^  gainii^ 

tess  m  this  movement.  In  New  Zealand  wound  that  the  alcohol  evil  cannot  be  reached 
the  cause  has  been  aided  by  the  women's  by  preaching  "moderation" — everyone,  of  course, 
vote;  and  the  Uke  may  be  said  of  Norway,  ^^^^  *  dSerent  standard  of  that—but  only  by 
Tk^  JL  1  J  i7:«i«J^  T«  T?.,»^^^  *kl  the  same  radical  measures  that  have  proved  SO  em- 
Denmark,   and    Fmland.      In    Europe,  the  j^^^^j    successful  in  other  countries.    Thus,  there 

Northern  nations,  exceptmg  Russia,  stand  m  are  thuty  temperance  periodicals  in   Germanv 

the  van  in  the  anti-liquor  crusade.    Though  to-day,  including  German-speaking  Switzerland; 

in   the   Scandinavian   countries— outside   of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  inten^tional  Good  Templars. 

the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland-prohibition  Ltin^K^J?^^^^ 

has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  a  popular  ten  years  ago  there  were  7  temperance  societies, 

vote,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  steering  having  a  membership  of  20,000;  to-day  there  are 

toward  the  settlement  of  this  problem  by  41  societies  with  150,000  members,  whUe  a  wtition 

au^   ^^^4.   -«^:^«i    ^*   ^^^r.       j^    i?^<*io,%ri  to  establish  local  option  legally,  lately  addressed 

the  most  radical  of  m^s.     In  England,  ^^  ^he  Reichstag,  li>re  half  a.  million  signatures, 

state  and  mumapal  acUvity  is  as  yet  far  in  Germany,  too.  then,  the  agitation  is  in  fuU 

behind  individual  effort,  which  is  very  con-  swing,  and  has  already  provoted  the  objections 

siderable.    On  the  continent,  the  only  radical  and  counter-measures  of  the  alcohol  interests. 

legal  measures  against  intoxicants  are  to  be  xhe  writer  concludes  with  the  foUowing 

found  in  the  Swiss  prohibition  of  absinthe,  paragraph: 
The  opponents   of   alcohol   in   Switzerland 

openly  avow,  however,  that  they  are  aiming  .  lustra  stUl  occupi^  a  very  backward   posi- 

1                        i.  1         u:u:*:^^  ^t\.u  «i^^k^i:^  tion.    The  few  who  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  have 

at  governmental  prohibition  of  all  alcohohc  y^^  ^^^^^^  vigorously  for  the  aiuse  encounter 

beverages.     They  are  aided  m  their  efforts  on  one  side  the  indifference  of  the  great  mass  of 

by  the  official  statistics,  which  show  that  the  educated  and  uneducated,  and  on  the  other, 


As  regards  Germany,  the  writer  says:  pie  everywhere— in  England  embracing  4,000,000 

members — ^the  students  of  intermediate  "^hools 


itt  twice  as  ffreat - —  — 

point  Germany  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list —  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  secret  society — thcciti- 
thc  almost  universal  habit  of  drinkine  among  all  zens  being  obliged  to  resort  to  a  substitute,  the 
classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It  is  a  fact  familiar  "  Nephalia  Society,"  while  in  Hungary  and  Servia 
to  every  traveler  in  Germany  that  one  can  with  the  Good  Templar  lodges  are  making  gratifying 
difficulty  obtain  any  non-alcoholic  beverages  in  progress.  However,  the  anti-alcohol  congress 
put)lic  places — at  best,  only  after  being  mulcted  which  met  at  Gratz  last  October,  and  was  an  aa- 
for  them.  But  of  still  greater  importance  is  the  sembly  of  uncompromising  fighters  in  the  cause, 
circumstance  peculiar  to  German-speaking  nations  represented  the  German  as  well  as  the  other  nation- 
alone— the  alcohol-cult  of  academic  circles,  where  alities  of  the  Empire;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
cxccHsivc  indulgence  in  intoxicants  is  actually  that  Austria,  too,  will  eventually  share  in  the 
glorified.  The  persistence  in  these  remarkable  success  which  this  beneficent  movement  has  reaped 
ciiHtoms  is  detrimental  in  two  ways  to  the  tem-   in  other  lands. 


MAKING  BONDS  POPULAR 

WITH   OTHER   NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND   INVESTMENT 


The  Winning  Number 

"SUBSCRIBED    twenty   times    over,"  a 
*^   last  month's  cablegram  reported  of  the 
new  pK>pular  loan  m  Paris. 

"What  investors  those  thrifty  French 
people  are!"  The  American  reader  who 
made  this  exclamation  is  one  of  those  who 
has  heard  much  about  the  "little  savers" 
across  the  water  and  the  half  billion  dollars 
invested  every  year  by  the  French  public, 
mostly  in  the  securities  of  other  countries. 
But  here  is  a  story. 

Not  long  ago,  a  prudent  Frenchman,  cast- 
ing about  for  a  good  investment,  happened 
upon  one  of  the  bonds  of  the  same  company 
which  created  such  k  furore  last  month.  Th^ 
bond  had  been  issued  in  1903.  He  bought  it. 
It  bore  a  niunber  in  the  comer,  as  every  bond 
does.    This  nimiber  was  426,813. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  owner  on  read- 
ing the  news  reproduced  on  this  page  from  a 
French  financial  weekly  of  January  i6th. 
His  bond  Nimiber  426,813,  for  which  he  had 
paid  the  equivalent  of  $100,  had  suddenly 
become  "reembursable"  for  $30,000. 

Thirty  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment! 

Explanation:  this  was  a  bond  of  the  Credit 
Fonder.  Now  Credit  Fonder  securities  are 
also  lottery  tickets.  Once  every  so  often 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  bond  nimibers 
are  shuffled,  and  so  many  of  them  "drawn" 
by  lot.  Our  friend's  nimiber,  at  the  January 
nth  drawing,  happened  to  come  first.  Note 
the  clipping  reproduced  on  this  page. 

That  a  lottery  should  be  conducted  by  the 
great  mortgage  and  loan  bank  of  France, 
imder  national  protection,  is  not  strange. 
Paris  nms  similar  lotteries  in  connection 
with  its  funded  debt.  Number  291,800  of  the 
two  per  cents,  issued  in  1898,  for  instance, 
was  the  first  drawn  on  December  5  th  last. 
The  prize  was  200,000  francs,  $40,000. 

Many  another  Continental  government, 
desirous  of  selling  its  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  has  adopted  this  means  of  arousing 
enthusiasm  among  investors. 

Naturally,  when  the  investor  is  getting  a 
lottery  ticket  along  with  his  bond,  he  will 
accept  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  Credit 
Fonders   that   were   new   last   month,  for 


instance,  bore  only  3  per  cent.  After  allot- 
ment, thanks  to  the  alluring  possibilities 
possessed  by  each  and  every  one,  they  sold 
higher  than  loi.  This  meant  less  than  2.9 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  invested  money. 
Trh  bien — are  there  not  twelve  prizes, 
$20,000  each,  to  be  drawn  for,  one  every 
month  in  the  year? 

Many  readers  of  the  interesting  artides  on 
French  thrift  have  not  considered  this  factor. 
One's  description  of  it  has  brought  exclama- 
tions of  amazement  from  American  states- 
men, doctors,  and  churchmen.  But  after  all, 
it  is  almost  within  the  memory  of  living  man 
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THIRTY  THOUSAND  PER  CENT. 

(One  reason  why  "  everybody  invests'  *  in  Prance  is  illus- 
trated by  this  extract  from  La  Renu  EconomisU  for  January  i6. 
In  the  Uragt,  or  drawing,  number  426,8 13  has  come  first.  The 
holder  of  the  bond  bearing  that  number  may  now  cash  it  in 
for  150.000  francs.  $30,000.  It  cost  him  only  500  francs, 
fioo.  However,  many  French  methods  of  pc^pularising  in- 
vestment are  adaptable  to  America;  for  instance  the  splitting 
up  of  great  loans  into  small  pieces,  such  as  I50) 

that  a  flourishing  lottery  was  being  run  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  One  year  the  urgent 
appeal  of  various  needy  colleges  and  a  church 
with  a  mortgage  so  affected  the  New  York 
legislature  that  it  assigned  the  exclusive 
lottery  privilege  of  the  State  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  presided  over  one  of  the 
aforesaid  colleges. 

He  conducted  the  business  with  marked 
ability.  The  colleges  were  handsomely  en- 
dowed, and  the  church  paid  its  debt! 

Not  until  1833  did  New  York  State  pro- 
hibit this  method  of  attracting  money. 
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EUlucation  As  Panic  Preventioil      securities  representing  every  part  of  the  world 

that  are  listed  on  the  Bourse.  This  privflege 
A  STATESMAN  running  a  lottery — the  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  sanction  of  a 
*  f^  very  idea  is  paradoxical  nowadays.  Yet  high  official  of  the  government — the  Min^ 
the  French  bond-lottery  is  merely  one  featiu-e  ter  of  Finance,  whose  censorship  is  stem,  and 
in  the  guiding,  philosophizing,  and  friendship  who  may  at  times  even  go  so  far  as  to  dictate 
which  the  French  Government  showers  upon  the  price  of  issue  to  the  public, 
its  citizens  in  the  matter  of  finance.  Of  course,  in  most  matters  of  this  kind — 

Granted  that  the  United  States  Government  particularly  in  connection  with  issues  of 
cannot  adopt  this  alluring  featiu-e  of  populariz-  bonds  of  foreign  covmtries,  for  which  the 
ing  sound  investment — because  of  the  modem  Frenchman  has  always  had  a  special  liking, — 
Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  against  gambling  in  political  expediency  naturally  plays  an  iTn- 
any  form,  also  because  of  a  statute  of  1890,  portant  part. 

denying  lotteries  the  use  of  the  mail — there  is  But  oftentimes  the  Minister's  decisions  are 
still  much  to  be  learned  from  the  French  ex-  made  solely  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
ample.  "little  saver."     Two  recent  events  fiimish 

The  tiny  "pieces"  into  which  the  heaviest  illustrations  of  that.  One  was  the  forestalling 
issues  are  subdivided  tell  the  story.  The  of  the  sale  of  bonds  of  a  small  Republic  be- 
$100,000,000  loan  above  described  was  split  cause  "the  prospectus  of  the  flotation  was 
up  into  two  million  bonds — ^$50  apiece.  Not  impudent  and  misleading."  The  other  was 
only  that — any  purchaser  could  pay  in  the  calling  of  a  sudden  halt  in  subscriptions 
twelve  instalments  if  desired.  Thus  the  for  bonds  of  a  South  American  country,  be- 
mechanic  and  the  milliner  could  get  in  on  the  cause  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  prin- 
groimd  floor  with  the  millionaire — and  did.  cipal  and  interest  of  the  loan  had  not  been 
The  subscribers  numbered  two  million  of  the  properly  safeguarded, 
population.  The  money  was  to  be  devoted 
to  municipal  improvements  in  towns  and  American  Law-MakerS  and 

commimes.  Investors 

Thus   little   private   savings   are   turned 
direct  into  great  public  works.    But  a  re-  "'T^HE  square  deal  for  investors "  may  yet 
suit  still  more  important  follows  such  spread-       '^  come  to  be  a  campaign  slogan  of  national 
ing  of  investment  interest.  politics  in  America,  as  it  is  abroad.    R^re- 

Popular  financial  education  goes  far  to  pre-  sentative  Francis  Burton  Harrison  of  New 
vent  panics.  York  has  brought  a  bill  before  the  presoit 

"Most  of  the  big  smashes  of  the  last  three  Congress  that  calls  for  full  publicity  from  any 
or  four  generations  could  never  have  taken  corporation  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
place,"  writes  M.  Alfred  Neymarck,  if  a  that  desires  to  sell  its  stocks  and  bonds  to 
greater  niunber  of  people  had  possessed  even  the  public. 

a  normal  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  This  bill  marks  an  advance  in  the  reason- 
finance.  M.  Neymarck's  investment  weekly,  ableness  of  proposed  legislation  on  this  sub- 
Le  Rentier^  has  stoutly  championed  the  cause  ject.  It  aims,  not  at  securities  sold  on  the 
of  the  "little  saver"  during  more  than  forty  Stock  Exchanges  merely,  or  those  handled 
years.  He  is  now  founding  a  society  to  spread  by  national  banks — ^but  at  aU  that  are  con- 
investment  knowledge,  among  coimtry  in-  nected  with  operations  in  interstate  com- 
vestors  especially.  There  will  be  courses  of  merce.  The  first  problem — that  of  Federal 
lectures  on  company  law,  the  art  of  imder-  jurisdiction — is  thus  more  clearly  defined, 
standing  a  prospectus,  the  responsibilities  of  Representative  Harrison  embodies  in  his  bill 
shareholders,  and  so  on.  It  is  simply  an  ex-  many  of  the  sound  recommendations  on  the 
tension  of  the  long-time  activity  displayed  Railroad  Securities  Commission  report,  which 
by  the  French  Government  in  the  same  direc-  was  noted  in  these  colimms  last  month, 
tion  and  for  the  same  purpose.  One  feature  that  is  foimd  in  State  legisla- 

Thousands  of  "panic  cures"  cropped  up  tion,  recent  and  at  present  proposed,  with 
in  America  after  1907.  Hardly  any  one  the  same  general  purpose,  is  omitted  in  the 
seemed  to  have  benefited  by  a  study  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress.  This  is  the  much- 
French  policy:  to  begin  with  the  education  of  criticized  provision  whereby  some  public  offi- 
the  individual  citizen.  The  laws  governing  dal  is  required  to  "authorize"  the  securities, 
company  promotion  and  corporation  conduct  or  "license"  the  corporation,  or  otherwise 
are  rigid  and  wholesome.  Then  there  is  the  put  the  Government  in  the  position  of  com- 
fullest  public  confidence  in  the  great  mass  of  mitting  itself  in  advance. 
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In  that  respect  the  present  proposal  se€;pis  traction.  It  must  take  from  the  sum  total 
to  avoid  one  danger  in  attempts  to  regulate  of  the  capital  upon  which  it  counts  for  its 
satii  matters  by  law — ^namely,  the  implica-  expansion  and  development  an  amoimt  equal 
tion  that  there  exists  some  government  to  the  aggregate  losses  of  these  newly  victim- 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  securities  in-  ized  "security"  holders.  In  the  single  case 
volved.  Of  course,  such  an  idea  would  cause  in  point,  the  losses  approached  $5,000,000. 
untold  losses  through  misplaced  confidence.  Last  year,  just  those  schemes  of  fraudulent 
At  least  three  State  l^islatures — those  of  finance  run  down  by  the  Postal  authorities 
Nebraska,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York —  involved  no  less  than  $77,000,000.  That 
have  similar  measures  on  their  calendars  for  amount  of  money  would  have  built  and 
consideration  at  the  present  sessions.  All  equipped  about  500  miles  of  high-grade  rail- 
aim  directly  at  restraining  the  fraudulent  road,  like  the  Pennsylvania,  for  instance, 
promoter  and  the  peddler  of  doubtful  stocks  Thus  used,  it  would  have  given  emplo3rment 
and  bonds.  to  thousands  of  workers  in  many  lines  of  in- 

These  bills  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by,  dustry.  It  would  have  begun  to  earn  for  its 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  patterned  after,  possessors  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  or 
the  so-called  "Blue  Sky"  law  of  Kansas,  more,  in  annual  interest  and  dividends.  In 
This,  since  its  enactment  a  year  ago  this  short,  it  would  have  been  a  most  substantial 
month,  has  been  of  wide  notice  in  the  maga-  contribution  to  America's  real  prosperity. 
zines  and  newspapers.  The  requirement  Of  course,  financial  adversity  of  this  sort 
common  to  them  all  is  that  persons  or  corpo-  is  not  entirely  without  its  benefits.  Those 
rationsdesiringtomarketsecuritiesofanykind  whose  savings  are  swept  away  may  tmm 
must  first  submit  the  plans  of  their  enterprises  their  experiences  to  account,  and  set  about 
to  some  State  "department,"  or  commission  learning  how  to  avoid  future  pitfalls.  The 
for  careful  examination  and  approval.  pity  is  that  there  are  apparently  so  many 

"repeaters,"  as  the  sociologist  woidd  call 
Five  Million  Dollars  Gone  them — ^folks  who  fall,  time  after  time,  before 

the   same   wild   temptation   of   impossible 
"  XJE  forced  his  way  into  the  offices  of  the  profits.    For  such  there  is  still  need  of  more 

^^  company  and  found  two  of  the  five  investment  education  and  opportunity, 
rooms  vacant.   There  were  desks  in  the  other 

three  but  these  on  being  opened  were  found  SweUing  Expenses 

to  contain  only  stationery.    While  he  was 

present,  a  constable  arriv^  with  attachment  "TJ  UTTER  is  selling  at  33  cents  a 
papers  and  carried  away  the  safe  which  had  ^  poimd  in  the  heart  of  the  creamery 
been  bought  on  credit.    He  was  confronted  district." 

with  a  bill  for  impaid  rent,  and  later  the  This  complaint  against  high  prices  is  regis- 
fumiture  company  which  had  equipped  the  tered  by  Bands  and  Mortgages^  a  magazine 
offices  on  cr^t  telephoned,  demanding  a  representing  espedaUy  the  prosperous  farmer 
settlement."  of  the  Middle  West.   He  is  feeling  the  added 

This  is  quoted  not  from  a  detective  story,  cost  of  necessities.  City  folks,  who  find  egg^ 
but  from  last  month's  news.  It  is  a  descrip-  and  milk  and  so  on  higher  than  for  a  year  past, 
tion  of  real  life — what  actually  confronted  are  wont  to  blame  the  farmer.  But  although 
the  receiver  who  was  called  upon  l^st  month  grain  prices  went  down  in  the  spring  and  simi- 
to  hunt  up  the  assets  of  a  Western  corpora-  mer,  floiu*  prices  are  still  up.  The  causes  for 
tion.  It  had  failed  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  high  prices  concern  more  than  investors  and 
several  millions  of  "guaranteed  bonds."  town  dwellers — they  form  a  national  issue. 

Just  one  scene,  this',  from  a  big  tragedy  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  last  month, 
that  is  being  enacted  year  after  year  in  this  President  Taft  gave  official  recognition  to  the 
coimtry  at  a  tremendous  cost,  not  only  to  the  problem.  He  recommended  an  appropriation 
great  company  of  individual  investors  taking  to  defray  the  expenses  of  preparation  for  an 
part  in  it,  but  to  the  nation  as  well.  The  loss  intemational  conference  to  inquire  into  the 
to  several  thousand  property-owning  Ameri-  causes  of  the  deamess  of  all  necessities.  In 
canswas  more  than  financial.  Away  went  that  this,  the  United  States  is  to  participate, 
"investment  confidence"  which  the  French  The  proposed  convention  is  to  be  "inter- 
Government  is  at  such  pains  to  preserve.  national."  The  moimting  cost  of  butter  and 
Every  time  the  curtain  falls  on  such  a  eggs  and  meat  and  flour — ^in  fact,  nearly 
scene,  it  becomes  necessary  for  legitimate  ever3rthing  that  enters  into  the  daily  con- 
American  enterprise  to  do  a  sum  in  sub-  sumption  of  the  people — ^is  not  peculiar  to 
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America,  but  world-wide.  It  was  figured  out  Testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
by  the  economists  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Interstate  Commerce,  Mr.  Brandeis  said, 
"commodity  prices"  rose  one  per  cent,  dur-  "It  is  entirely  contrary,  not  only  to  our  laws, 
ing  January,  and  that  they  are  now  "at  the  but  to  what  ought  to  be  our  attitude  towaid 
record  high  for  thirty-six  years,"  in  the  dty  investments,  that  a  person  who  has  a  chance 
of  London.  of  profit  by  going  into  an  enterprise,  or  a 

Much  of  the  current  discussion  of  prices  in  chance  of  getting  a  larger  return  than  he 
this  country  lays  the  trouble  to  the  habit  could  get  on  a  safe  mortgage  or  bond,  should 
that  James  J.  Hill  calls  "the  cost  of  bigh  have  that  chance  of  gain  without  any  respon- 
tiving."  A  prominent  Chicago  merchant,  a  sibility.  The  idea  of  such  persons  being  inno- 
few  weeks  ago,  protested  against  "the  good  cent  in  the  sense  of  not  letting  them  take  the 
household  matron's  habit  of  dropping  a  consequences  of  their  act,  is  bound  to  work 
nickel  in  the  telephone  every  time  she  wants  out  in  evil  results.  When  persons  buy  stock  in 
a  loaf  of  bread,  instead  of  putting  her  market  anorganization  of  doubtful  validity  and  doubt- 
basket  on  her  arm  and  going  to  the  grocery,"  ful  practices  they  are  not  innocent — they  are 

That  was  one  simple  way  of  emphasiang  guilty  constructively  by  law  and  should  be 
the  fact  thattheAmericanpeoplehavebecome  deemed  so  and  held  up  to  a  responsibility." 
extravagant.  And  according  to  many  emi-  What  he  meant  was  in  efiect  that  if  a  man 
nent  bankers,  extravagance  in  living,  no  less  takes  money  from  a  stranger  without  giving 
than  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  working  of  in  return  "valid  consideration/'  as  the  1^^ 
sound  legitimate  enterprise,  is  hindering  our  phraseology  puts  it,  and  that  money  after- 
taking  the  rank  we  should  as  a  nation  of  in-  ward  turns  out  to  have  been  illegally  ac- 
vestors.  To  illustrate;  time  was  when  the  quired  by  the  donor,  the  recipient  is  not 
semi-annual  disbursements  of  interest  and  "innocent"  and  cannot  be  held  to  have  a 
dividends — especially  the  larger  ones  made  lawful  right  of  possession.  He  should  have 
in  January  and  July — could  be  counted  on  to  inquired  as  to  how  his  strange  benefactor 
create  a  substantial  "reinvestment  demand"  came  by  the  money. 

for  securities.  Lately,  however,  the  demand  This  scares  folks — especially  now  that 
has  been  almost  negligible.  More  owners  of  such  laws  as  those  referred  to  in  a  previous 
bondsandstocks,thefaankersaasert,havebeen  "note"  are  cropping  up,  and  there  is  a  big 
using  their  investment  incomes  to  pay  their  investigaUon  on,  looking  to  the  amendment 
debts,  and  provide  for  "running  expenses."  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

Attention  was  called  by  the  Nationa  City  One  might  imagine  an  ordinary  dtizeo- 
Bank  of  Chicago  in  its  February  review  to  stockholder  of  any  one  of  the  big  businesses 
another  evidence  of  prodigality.  One  of  the  so  much  assailed  of  late,  asking  whether  Mr. 
large  life  insurance  companies  was  instanced,  Brandeis  did  not  take  too  theoretical  a  view. 
which  for  the  last  year  or  more  has  been  com-  Most  stockholders  couldn't,  to  save  their 
pelled  to  lend  its  policyholders  nearly  a  mil-  lives,  give  the  legal  meaning  and  effect  of 
lion  dollars  a  month.  Formerly,  the  aggre-  "valid  consideration."  Then,  how  can  the 
gate  monthly  demand  for  such  loans  was  layman  be  expected  to  determine  for  himself 
oftentimes  less  than  $100,000.  The  author-  whether  the  enterprise  in  which  he  had  in- 
ity  for  these  figures  added  that  "experience  vested  his  money  is  of  "doubtful  validity" 
has  shown  that  most  of  the  mon^  thus  or  carrying  on  "doubtful  practices"?  To 
raised  is  not  used  for  purposes  of  necessity,  decide  si^ch  questions  takes  years,  millions 
but  for  luxuries."  of  dollars,  eminent  counsel,  the  Department 

If  the  cost-of-living  invest^ation  accom-  of  Justice  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
plishes  nothing  more  profound  than  making  The  Courts,  indeed,  are  more  practical, 
the  average  citizen  realize  the  gravity  of  his  This  was  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  Supreme 
extravagances,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Court's  decisions  which  ordered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  To- 
When  StOCkholden  are  "Innocent"  bacco  Companies,  as  iUegal  combmatlons  in 
restraint  of  trade.  In  both  of  these  rulings, 
'T'HEresponsibililiesoftheholdersof  shares  specific  reference  was  made  to  the  r^ard 
-^  inAmericancorporationshavebeenmuch  which  the  Court  held  for  the  interests  of  the 
discussed  of  late.  Some  remarks  on  the  sub-  investing  public — stockholders  as  well  as 
ject  by  Ix)uis  D,  Brandeis  are  interesting  to  bondholders. 

recall — and  timely  as  well.  For  example,  he  There  may  be  no  need  for  fright.  There  is 
asserted  not  long  since  that  there  is  no  such  certainly  less  excuse  for  lack  of  investment 
thing  as  an  "innocent"  purchaser  of  stocks,  education. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  THEATER 

Ideas  by  Edward  Gordon  Craig  on  the  Production  of  Plays 

»*R.  EDWARD  GORDON  CRAIG  is  an 
"''•  Englishman,  bom  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stage,  tne  son  of  the  greatest  English  actress  of 
our  geneiation — Ellen  Terry.  He  made  his  dibut 
as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  in  1889,  in  a  plav  called  "The 
Dead  Heart,"  and  to-day,  after  fifteen  years  of 
fruitful  experience  aa  a  worker  in  the  theater  as 
actor,  manager,  designer,  and  producer,  he  offers 
a  revolutionary  book  of  theory  on  the  "Art  of 
the  Theater."'  This  volume,  dedicated  to  William 
Blake,  is  a  work  of  undoubted  genius, — a  prophecy 
of  an  art  to  come, — given  in  the  form  of  essay, 
homily,  and  dialogue,  illustrated  with  curiously 
inteiesting  drawings  and  designs  for  costumes 
taken  from  the  portfolio  of  Mr.  Craig's  own  de- 
B^ns  for  the  stage.  The  London  Nation  calls  Mr. 
Craig  a  "master-pioneer  in  the  theater."  Dr. 
Alexander  Hevsi,  of  the  State  Theater,  Budapest, 
writes  that  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  theatrical  reform  in  Munich,  Berlin,  Diis- 
Eeldorf ,  and  Mannheim,  is  to  be  called  the  success 
of  Mr.  Craig.  In  association  with  John  Semar,  Mr. 
Craig  edits  that  esthetic  magazine  of  the  theater. 
The  Mask,  whose  object  is  to  encourage  genuine 
theatrical  art  and  also  to  publish  rare  articles  and 
engravings  and,  by  translations,  to  bring  what  has 
been  accessible  only  to  scholars  within  the  reach 
0/  all.  To  fully  appreciate  all  that  Mr.  Craig's 
book  means  as  regards  the  art  of  stage  craftsman- 
ship, it  is  first  necessary  to  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  the  theater  means  to  us,  here  in  America,  in 
the  year  191a. 

"To  save  the  theater,  the  theater  must  be  de- 
gtioyed;  the  actors  and  actresses  must  die  of  the 
plague.  They  make  art  impossible."  This 
El^nora  Duae  has  said  and  this  Mr.  Ciaig  believes. 
To  most  of  us  the  art  of  the  theater  is  but  cloudily 
discerned  through  the  great  dust  of  modern 
■cenic  effects.  The  tension  of  modem  life  in  large 
cttks  is  BO  great  that  we  rush  in  search  of  any 
amusement,  artistic  or  inartistic,  as  a  relief  for  our 
over-burdened  nerves. .  What  we  exact  from  our 
amusement  it  not  in  the  main  art,  but  simply 
respite  from  thought.  It  is  an  open  question  if 
very  many  busy  people  take  the  tneater  seriously 
or  give  the  art  of  the  theater  any  reasoned  con- 
Nderation.  It  does  not  concern  them  because  they 
do  not  know  what  that  art  is,  nor  do  they  know 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  concerned.  Now,  even 
to  busy  persons  there  comes  occasionally  a  longing 
for  the  good  old  plays  and  the  players  who  acted 
them,  and  the  Question  arises,  What  has  gone  out 
of  the  theater?  Ifart,  whither  has  it  gone,  and  what 
was  it  really,  after  all?  Also  there  comes  the 
realization  that  the  young  and  the  unknowing  are 
accepting  the  sham  for  the  real,  and  that  since  the 
theater  must  remain  with  us  or  is  likely  to  do  so, 
it  had  best  become  a  factor  in  our  spiritual  and 
artistic  development. 

What  is  the  art  of  the  theater?    Something  so 
delicate,  so  intangible,  so  far  away  from  modem 
conditions  of  life,  so  enfolded  to  the  heart  of  per- 
petual childhood,  that  we  have  all  but  foigottt 
Its  very  existence.     It  is  a  thing  of 
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line,  color,  rhythm,  all  equally  important.  There 
may  be  more  art  in  the  graceful  performance  of  a 
rope  dancer  than  in  the  careful  miming  of  our 
actors  reciting  from  memory  and  depending  upon 
the  prompter.  Mr.  Craig  thinks  the  appeal  of  this 
the  eye  than  tl  ' ' 
■'  - 
American 
manager- producers.  The  charm  of  "The  Return 
oi  Peter  Grimm"  is  largely  visual;  take  away  the 
spoken  words,  and  most  of  the  play  remains  un- 
harmed by  the  loss.  Yet  so  delicate  b  the  tech- 
nique of  this  visual  appeal  that,  at  the  mercies  of 
actor  and  producer  less  attuned  to  the  subtleties 
of  theatrical  art  than  Warfield  and  Belasco,  "The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm  "  must  have  utterly  failed. 

We  see  true  art  perpetually  vanishing  into  the 
remote  distance  of  life.  That  it  must  oe  simple 
and  not  burdened  with  the  budget  of  the  pedago^e 
and  the  reformer  goes  without  saying.  There  is  a 
cry  that  "art  tor  art's  sake"  will  leadto  dangerous 
ground.  Not  so,  pleads  Mr.  Craig.  We  shall,  with 
art  for  art's  sake,  get  "not  into  the  real  world, 
which  is  a  disappointing  and  deceptive  place,  but 
tntoa  realer  world, homogeneous, significant, grave, 
and  spiritual." 

Two  men,  according  to  Mr,  Cra^,  have  spoiled 
modern  theatrical  art — the  Realist  and  the  Machin- 
ist. The  first,  because  the  art  of  the  theater  never 
was   nor   could  be  dependent  upon  imitation   of 
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iife;  the  second,  in  that  the  tricks  of  the  Machinist  *'  Uber  -Marionette,"  as  he  chooses  to  call  him,  an 
can  never  be  marvels  in  that  they  are  tricks.  Art,  echo  of  the  noble  artificiality  of  a  past  dvilixation. 
whether  of  painting  or  of  sculpture  or  of  music  or  He  takes  us  back  to  the  principles  underiying  stage 
of  the  theater,  is  a  matter  of  vision;  it  must  open  prodactions  in  Shakespeare's  tine  aad  finds  the 
for  us  the  wider  universe  and  connect  us  in  some  Elizabethan  masques  and  pageants  beautiful  ex- 
mysterious  way  with  the  spirit  of  the  form  it  as-  amples  of  the  light  art  of  the  theater.  The  greatest 
sumes,  the  essence  of  the  thing  portrayed.  No  pla)rs  gain  vhen  presented  with  ampficity  ngainsr 
actor,  however  clever  he  may  be,  can  make  an  the  pbinest  backgrounds.  Symbolism  meets  with 
actual  copy  of  Ufe.  "  Realism,"  says  Mr.  Craig,  his  approval,  for  thepe  is  nothing  that  does  not  owe 
''is  a  vulgar  means  of  expression  conferred  upon  a  debt  to  symbolism;  it  makes  modem  life  possible 
the  blind."  That  realism  is  in  favor  with  the  and  lies  dose-coiled  at  the  root  of  all  art.  Diiier*s 
public  at  the  present  moment  he  recognizes,  but  and  Blake's  "free,  bounding  line,*'  their  mastery 
his  book  b  written  for  those  to  whom  beauty  is  of  light  and  atmosphere,  he  carries  o>ner  and  txans- 
truth;  truth,  beantjr,  and  whom  he  would  rescue  lates  into  an  art  of  the  stage,  which  l&  a  perfect 
horn  a  fruitless  and  sonfid  imitation  of  nature.  freedom  that  i%  still  a  i«rfect  restraint — *'aa 
Mr.  Craig  goes  so  far  as  tx>  suggest  that  we  exquisite  expression  of  precious  emotions  and 
replace   the  actor  with   the   marionette   or   the  ideas." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


AMD  MDHC  ism  has  triumphed  over  paganism,  or  that  Geocye 

\\rHILE  the  Abbejr  Theater  Players  are  still  Moore  has  grown  a  trifle  garrulous  and  a  bit  un- 

upon  AnMricnn  noil,  there  comes  to  us  Mr.  certain  of  the  righteousness  of  his  creeds.     He  haus 

^^^  ,^^        Geonie  Moore*s  latest  work,  "Hail  the  knack  of  b^ng  intetestiog  no  matter  what  he 

Ij^^JJJJJ'     and  rnrewcfl,***  which  gives  the  early  writes  about,  and  the  fascination  of  his  style  is 

hiUnry  of  die  Abbey  Theater,  its  as  wondeiful  as  ever.     Especially  is  this  true  in 

plays  and  pbyen.    ^Hail  and  Farewell"  is  the  that  part  of  the  volume  descriptive  of  Ireland. 

first  votmne  of  m  trifegy  which  is  to  bear  the  sub-  Scene  by  scene,  picture  by  picture,  he  carries  the 

titles  of  ^Ave,***'Snlve,  and  ^Vnle.**    It  makes  its  reader  on  a  dream-joumey  over  the  Em^ald  Isle, 

first  appeaianoe  here  with  the  addition  of  a  note  spreading  before  us  all  the  green  country  with  its 

from  the  puMiihcr  which  states  that  the  work  has  haiunting  beauty,  its  desolation  and  its  tears.     It  is 

been   fabdy  rrarerented  to  the  public  as  the  a  sad,  a  deserted  Ireland  that  Moore  sees,  and 

remtnisoenoes  of  Mr.  Mooie,  and  that  thei^by  an  over  it  he  writes  as  above  the  stone  fragments  of 

injustice  is  done  the  author,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  in  Castle  Carra,  the  words — *'  Ruin  and  Weed.*' 

no  wise  included  theretw  his  reminisoenoes.    The  '* To-morrow"*  is  a  new  play  in  three  acts  by 

note  explains  further  that  the  people  in  the  book  Percy   Mackaye.     Technically  it  is  a  hriUiant, 

are  not  personalities  as  they  appear,  but  types, —  »•     «_  satirical  drama;  in  reality  it  is  a 

Edward  Martyn,  typical  of  Ireland;  Yeats,  who  pJI^Ma^y?  ^"^  ^^  ^^  promulgation  of  cer- 

came  over  with  the  Abbey  Theater  Players,  as  tain  bioksgical  truths  concemiAg  the 

the  typical  literary  fop;  Gill,  as  he  appears  in  this  laws  of  heredity.    The  principal  action  <^  the  play 

first   volume,   representing  the   disembodied   in-  is  laid  in  the  garden  of  an  apostle  of  Burbank— a 

telligenoe    which    Catholic    superstitions    create,  scientific  plant  breeder  who  is  the  father  of  the 

Also  we  are  told  that  a  philosophy  is  indicated  be-  heroine.    He  appears  throughout  the  play  as  the 

tween  the  lines  if  the  reader  cares  to  search  for  forerunner  of   the  biologist  of   to-morrow.     The 

this  stronger  food,  and  that  this  philosophy  will  dialogue  is  intense  with  interest,  the  logic  and  argu- 

be  developed  in  the  succeeding  volume  entitled  mentof  the  play  convincing.  There  can  be  no  doubt 

"Salve."     It  has  always  been  expected  that  George  of  the  fact  that  "woman  as  the  creative  arbiter, 

Moore  would  write  a  book  on  Ireland.    He  was  through  selection,  of  our  race  and  its  future,  must 

bom  there  in  1653,  the  son  of  George  Henry  Moore,  constitute  a  living  theme  for  thought  and  action.'* 

orator  and  politician,  and  has  been  more  or  less  "What  is  the  value  or  dignity  of  this  art  of 

in  touch  with  the  Irish-Gaelic  revival.     He  was  music?"  is  asked  and  answer^  in  "Music  and 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theater  Morals, ">  that  comprehensive  and 

and  wrote  two  plavs  which  were  produced  there:  Muiic  Lore    whoUy  delightful  work  of  the  late 

"The  Bendififf  of  tne  Bough,"  a  play  dealing  with  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  now  offered  in 

Irish  local  affairs,  and  "Uiarmuid  and  Grania,"  an  enlarged  form  in  its  third  edition.     It  is  a 

thr  last  in  coUaboratioa  with  Mr.  Yeats.     Moore's  treasure-trove  of  information  about  music,  mu- 

mmx  notable  novels  are  "Esther  Waters,"  "Eve-  sidans,  old  violins,  bells  and  belfries,  together  with 

lyn  Innet,"  and  "Sister  Teresa";  his  most  con-  short   biographies  of  celebrated  composers,  and 

Of-mned  and  utterly  pagan  work,  "The  Memoirs  forty  pages  of  illustration.    The  devdopmeat  of 

of  M  y  l>crad  Life, '  a  confession  of  the  affcirts  the  vioUn  is  followed  from  its  humble  beginning  in 

d* amour  of  a  man  oi  the  world.    Hunneker,  writing  three  roots, — the  Rebek,  or  lute-shaped  instru- 

lA  thU  v<Wunie  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  ment,  the  Crouth,  or  box-shaped  instrument,  aad 

mmw  yearn  ago,  hailed  Moore  as  the  one  sent  to  the  Rotta,  a  kind  of  guitar,  down  to  the  form 

M vf  uii  from  tne  deadly  microbe  of  puritanism  that  perfected  by  Stradivarius;  and  the  ev<dution  of  the 

UiffiUu]  American  life.     One  arrives  at  the  con-  piano  is  traced  from  the  old  Roman  harps  aad  lyres 

c\u%um  after  rending  "Hail  aad  Farewell"   that   

rilh^T  wr  do  not  care  to  be  saved,  or  that  puritan-  ^  •  To-momwr.    Bj  Percy  Madnye.    Frederick  A.  atekee 

=- &O0.     176  pp.     $1.26. 
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inntnnerable   to   the  davicytherium,  the   mono-  Prof.  George  Herbert  Palmer,  now  finishing  his 

chord,  the  virginal,  the  spinet  and  on  to  the  mod-  forty-first  year  as  a  teacher  in  the  college,  he  has 

em  pianoforte.    Generally  speaking,  "  Music  and  not  known  the  best  that  Old  Harvard  has  to  offer. 

Morals"  is  a  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  useful  knowl-  No  one  can  so  vividly  bring  the  beauty  of  the 

edge  appertaining  to  music  and  things  connected  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  Socrates  down  to 

therewitn.  Mr.Haweislecturedbeforethe  Lowell  In-  their  bearing  upon  the  everyday  life  of  an  under- 

stitute  in  1885  and  represented  the  Anglican  Church  graduate  as  this  gentle,  scholarly  man  who  now 

at  the  Conference  of  Religions  in  Chicago  in  1893.  offers  us  the  finished  expression,  gathered  from  his 

.^.>«.»«,  ^  *.^  .^.m,^  ^».m,^.<..«  whole  life  of  teaching,  upon  the  subject  of  ethics. 

POBTRY  AND  POETIC  CRITICISM  j^  jg  ^^^j^ied  "The  Problem  of  Fieedom"*  and 

The  simple  lyrics  ofifered  in  the  volume  of  verse  discusses  the  questions.  Are  we  predestined  and 

entitled  "Ouiet  Places,"*  by  Mr.  Carlos  Wupper-  bound  by  an  irrevocable  law,  or  are  we  free?    Can 

man,  possess  an  intensity  of  feeling  we,  or  can  we  not,  support  the  theory  that  human 
^0? LrrSr^  and  a  freshness  of  poetical  vision,  action  is  a  subtle  variant  of  physical  emotion? 
Of  these  lyrics,  *'Love  and  Death  "  As  liteniry  artistry,  this  work  has  the  freshness  and 
is  most  inspiring  in  its  idealism  and  hope  for  the  direct  simplicity  that  characterized  the  author's 
continuity  of  human  affection  after  death.  The  "Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer."  The  problems 
more  pretentious  poem  entitled  "Woman,"  while  are  presented  with  a  dramatic  vieor,  and  the  gen- 
wanting  in  lyrical  beauty,  is  of  high  and  lofty  eral  reader  as  well  as  the  philosophical  student  will 
sentiment.     A  thorough  study  into  all  that  the  find  great  reward  therein. 

idea  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  means  to  the  Charles  Brodie  Patterson  has  written  many 
human  race  in  certain  stages  of  development,  as  a  helpful  books,  messages  of  hope  and  optimism, 
symbol  if  nothine  more,  would  doubtless  have  good  health  and  right  thinkmg.  His 
prevented  Mr.  Wupperman  offering  his  poem  ©fwork  ^^^^st  work,  "Living  Waters,"^  is 
Mother"  to  the  public.  Poetry  must  accept  its  a  volume  of  essays  that  show  how 
beautiful  and  appropriate  limitations;  the  moment  much  easier  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Eternal 
it  refuses  to  do  so,  it  is  not  poetry,  however  tech-  Goodness  and  be  happy  than  it  is  to  be  unhappy. 
Iiical  and  metrical  its  construction.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  codperation  is 
William  Allan  Neilson,  Professor  of  Enelish  in  effected,  we  find  an  important  clue  in  Mr.  Patter- 
Harvard  University,  contributes  a  scholarly  trea-  son's  thoughts  on  prayer, — "  Prayer  b  not  serenely 

tise  to  the  theory  of  poetry  and  folding  the  hands  and  waiting  for  prayer  to  be 

oTPo^ry      poetic  criticism  entitled    Essentials  fulfill^;  prayer,  to  fulfill  its  perfect  mission,  must 

of  Poetry."*    The  material  of  the  be  followed  by  action."    This  gospel  of  work  is 

book  was  given  before  the  Lowell  Institute  as  a  upheld  by  a  serene  faith  that  the  object  of  life  will 

series  of  lectures  last  year.    Mr.  Neilson  has  been  unfold  to  us  as  we  progress  in  goodness  and  wisdom, 

undoubtedly  influenced  to  arrive  at  an  illumi-  Professor  Rudolf  Eucken^  "Die  Grundlinien 

nating  conception  of  Romanticism,  and  the  quota-  einer  neuen  Lebensanschanung"     has  now  ap- 

tions  he  has  usefl  are  mostly  from  those  of  the  peared  in  English  under  the  rather 

Romantic  period.    His  criticism  is  technical  criti-  ^^'Snuf?"*    ireely  rendered  title,  "Life's  Basis 


cism  in  the  highest  sense, — a  dispassionate,  direct  and  Life's  Ideal."*    It  has  long  been 

analyds  of  certain  elements  of  poesy,  chiefly  im-  recognized  that  Professor  Eucken  is  a  prophet 

agination,  reason,  sense,  and  fact.    The  chapter  on  in  the  sense  of  being  an  ethical  teacher  of  world 

cla»ucism  is  masterly  and  his  conception  of  unity  significance  rather  than  a  philosopher  in  a  more 

and  consistency  touch  the  fine  edge  of  intuitive  technical  sense.    The  present  work  b  the  latest 

insight  into  poetic  reality.    There  b  npt  a  page  of  and  best  general  statement  of  Professor  Eucken's 

the  Dook  that  b  not  readable  and  inspiring  to  the  philosophiod  position.     All  hope  of  success,  he 

student  and  of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader,  maintains  in  hb  "Preliminary  Remarks,"   "de- 

"A  sonnet  b  a  moment's  monument."*    Mr.  pends  upon  our  life   containing  greater   depths, 

Henry  Frank,  author  of  serious  and  indispensable  which  hitherto  have  not  been  fully  grasped."    Hb 

works  on  theolo^,  has  seized  on  the  present  work  b  a  "careful  examination"  of  the 
8onn^  great  moments  in  American  history  five  "schemes  of  life"  which  are  intelligible  to  and 
and  woven  an  hbtorical  sonnet-se-  significant  for  the  entire  human  race.  These  sys- 
quence,  beginning  with  the  discovery  of  America  tems,  as  the  German  prophet  and  philosopher 
by  the  Norsemen  and  continuing  on  to  the  period  would  have  us  consider  them,  are:  those  of  Keli- 
foUowing  the  war  with  Spain.  A  sonnet  to  Lin-  g;ion  and  Immanent  Idealbm  on  the  one  hand,  and 
coin  commencing  "Hail  first  and  foremost  plain  those  of  Naturalism,  Socialism,  and  Individualism 
American,"  and  also  one  addressed  to  the  memory  on  the  other  hand.  A  number  of  Professor  Euck- 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,  are  amon^  the  best  of  these  en's  works  have  now  been  translated  into  English, 
unique  sketches  that  ring  with  hi^h  and  lofty  and  the  present  rendering  will  serve  to  make  clear 
patriotbm.  Hbtorical  references  in  prose  are  the  general  position  tal^n  by  thb  eminent  mod- 
arranged  in  an  appendix.  em  German  thinker.    The  translator  is  Alban  G. 

RTHica  AND  PHTLosoPHY  Widccry.  a  member  of  the  University  of  Jena,  at 

ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  ^y^^^^  j^  ^jjj  ^  remembered.  Professor  Eucken 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  who  graduated  occupies  the  chair  of  philosophy.    It  b  one  of  the 

from  Harvard  without  taking  the  famous  "Phil,  greatest  tributes  to  the  lifework  of  thb  German 

p^^jj^^^^      Four"   has  reallv  known  the  true  schoktr,  says  Mr.  Widgery  in  his  introductory 

Palmer  on     spirit  of  Harvard  College,  and  cer-  note,  that  hb  philosophy  seems  to  be  gradually 

Freedom      tainly,  if  he  did  not  come  under  the  forming  a  ndlying-point  for  idealbts  of  all  kinds, 

wholesome  teaching  and  the  helpful  influence  of  -— ^   ^__  ^^ — 

z. L «  The  Problem  of  Freedom.  By  George  Herbert  PAhner. 

>  Qnlet  Pleoee.  By  Oarloe  Wupperman.  flhaemm  O'Sheel  Houriiton  Mifflin  Go.    211  pp.    $1.25.     _                 «_  ^ 

prw.    82  pp.    $1.  •  ]3heinc  Waters.    By  Oharlee  Brodie  PaUerwrn.   Fonk 

•  BflMBtldaof  Poetry.  By  William  Allan  Neilson.  Hough-  &  WagnSls  Oo.    844  pp.    $1.20.,    »     ^^            »  ^  .« 
tern  Mifflin  Go.    273  pp.    $1.25.  ft.I^'s  Basis  and  Ltfe's  Ideal.  By  PMfesscr    Rnd^ 

•  Btory  of  America  Sketched  in  Sonnets.   By    Henry  Bucken.    London:  Adam  and  Oharlee  Black.    (New  York: 
Frank.    Sherman.  French  &  Oo.    261  pp.    $1.50.  MacmiUan.)    877  pp.    $2.50. 
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Ellen  Key's  latest  book,  "Lxyve  and  Ethics,"*  is  profession.    His  "Retrospect"  is  largely  ctefVDCed 

presented  as  a  concise  statement  of  her  entire  phi-  to  the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  moirenient,  ol 

losophy.    We  have  already  noticed  which  he  was  prolbandly  interested. 

Standards  ^^  these  pages  the  principal  other  The  third  of^ these  eminent  sons  of  the  Repi^ilic 
works  by  this  great  Swedish  au-  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  pfesident  emeritus  of  the 
thoress,  including  '*Love and  Marriage"  and  "The  Univernty  of  Midugan,  is  stili  with 
Education  of  the  Child."  In  this  latest  book  she  AnsrelT*  ^^  ^^  reminiacencea  also  revert 
deals  frankly  with  sex  problems  with  the  finest  to  the  years  precedin|r  the  Civil  War. 
courage  and  purity  of  mind.  She  believes  that  we  An  intensely  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
must  establish  new  standards  of  moral  values  if  account  of  a  horseback  ride  which  Dr.  Angell  took 
present-day  social  wrongs  and  -abuses  are  to  be  through  several  of  the  Southern  States  in  Uie  years 
remedied.  She  is  content,  however,  to  point  the  1850  and  185 1.  During  the  war  that  followed 
way  to  these  higher  values,  without  demanding  Dr.  Angell  was  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Jour- 
that  her  revolutionary  ideas  of  reform  be  trans-  nal.  In  later  years  he  was  called  to  the  inf- 
lated into  immediate  action.  dency  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  from  that 

position  to  the  presidency  of  the  Universtty  of 

LIFE  STORIES  OP  THREE  GREAT  AMERICANS  Michi^n.     After  a  service  of  thirty^ight  yearm 

The  memoirs  of  three  distinguished  Americans  he  resigned  that  office,  but  was  retained  by  the 

happen  to  have  been  published  almost  simultane-  university  as  president  emeritus.     In  the  mean- 

ously  near  the  close  of  the  year  191 1.  time,  Dr.  Angell  had  been  United  States  Minister 

MaMadhtlietto  These  three  men  were  contempo-  to  China  in  1880-81,  and  in  1887  had  served  on 

raries,  and  the  central  period  cov-  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Commission.     His  dipk>- 

ered  by  the  narrative  of  each  is  the  same,  namely,  matic  service  was  still  further  extended  by  an 

the  era  culminating  in  the  Civil  War.    Two  of  the  appointment  as  Minist^  to  the  Ottoman  Empbe 

memoirs  take  the  form  of  autobiography,  although  in  1897.    Of  Dr.  AngelFs  modest  book  of  reminis- 

only  one  of  the  writers  is  still  alive.    The  eldest  of  cences*  one  feels  tempted  to  offer  the  unusual 

the  three  was  Judge  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,«  criticism  that  it  might  be  greatly  improved  by 

Attorney-General   in   President  Grant's  cabinet,  elaboration  and  extension. 

and  brother  of  the  late  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  «^^,^„,«,,».,^,^„  ^^  »,»^^»<., 

who,  in  his  later  life,  was  more  widely  known.    The  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HISTORY 

authors  of  Judge  Hoar's  biography  are  Moorfield  In  the  "History  of  German  Civilization,"'  Dr. 

Storey  and  Edward  W.  Emerson.    They  seem  to  Ernst  Richard,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  German 

have  found  no  lack  of  material  and  the  memoir  con-  Civilization   at    Columbia    Univer- 

sists  very  largely  of  extracts  from  Judge  Hoar's  ^^iSSusJticm*  ®*^'   ^^^  given  a  general  survey, 

own  writings,   which   set  forth   in  characteristic  with  the  object  of  presenting  to  the 

fashion  his  various  activities  as  a  citizen,  as  well  reader,  clearly,  the  "personality  *  of  the  German 

as  his  long  service  on  the  bench,  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  of  showing  how  such  "personality"  is 

Department  of  Justice  in  Washington,  and  as  a  expressed  in  the  national  life.    Dr.  Richard  writes 

member  of  the  joint  high  commission  which  drew  with  enthusiasm  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 

up  the  treaty  under  which  were  arbitrated  the  German  spirit  and  German  individuals  to  Western 

Alabama  claims.    Judge  Hoar's  residence  in  Con-  civilization,  closing  with  a  warning  that  the  Gcr- 

cord  and   his    lifelong    friendship    with    Lowell,  man  must "  forever  remain  conscious  of  his  ideals." 

Longfellow,,Charles  Francb  Adams,  and  other  dis-  A  fascinating  story  of  South  American  history 

tinguished  citizens  of  Massachusetts  add  to  the  opening  up  vistas  that  look  like    fairyland    and 

interest  of  his  memoir.    He  died  in  1895,  at  the  •    romance,  is  contained  in  A.  Stuart 

age  of  seventy-nine.  ^todiSd^S'^-   Chisholm's    account    of    "The 

While  Judge  Hoar  and  his  brother,  the  Senator,  Independence     of     Chile."*       The 

were  winning  laurels  at  the  bar  of  Massachusetts,  recital    oi  the   achievements   of   O'Higgins   and 

a  family  of  equal  eminence  had  al-  San  Martin  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sagas  of  the 

BiS»       ready  achieved  exceptional  honors  Crusades. 

at  the  bar  of  New  York.    The  late  The  second  volume  of  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low's 

William  Allen  Butler,  whose  "Retrospect  of  Forty  study  of  "The  American  People  "'treats  American 

Years  "•  coyers  the  period,  1825-65,  was  the  son  America's      history  from  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 

of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  devoted  friend  of  Van  Piantinsr  and  tion  to  the  present  day.     Mr.  Low, 

Buren  and  Attorney-General  under  both  Jackson  Harvesting     despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  "  Brit- 

and  Van  Buren.     In  the  history  of  the  New  York  isher,"    has    already    shown    such    an     insight 

courts  no  names  stand  higher  than  those  of  the  into  American  psychology  that  anything  he  writes 

Butlers,  father  and  son.    William  Allen  was  even  of  our  people  or  national  life  is  bound  to  be  sug- 

better  known  to  his  generation  as  a  poet  than  as  gesrive,  interesting,  and  generally  profitable.    The 

a  lawyer.     The  author  of  "Nothing  to  Wear"  present  work,  which  is  now  complete  in  two  vol- 

lived  down  to  our  own  time,  dying  in  1902  at  the  umes,  considers  first,  the  "Planting  of  a  Nation"; 

age  of  seventy-seven.     His  childhood's  recollec-  second,    the    "Harvesting   of   a   Nation."      Mr. 

tions  went  back  to  his  father's  home  at  Albany,  life  Low's  range  of  information  is  remarkable,  and  his 

at  Washington  in  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Van  knowledge  of  our  American  national  character  pro- 

Buren,  and  later  residence  in   New  York  City,  found.     Nf  oreover,  he  is  a  confirmed  optimist,  and 

Mr.  Butler  became  specially  distinguished  in  ad-  sees  nothing  but  hope  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 

miralty  practice,  but  as  a  writer  of  humorous  verse  try.  Any  bad  symptoms,  he  tells  us,  discernible 
his  fame  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
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in  our  national  character  are  merely  the  incidental  modernization  of  our  own  ocean  and  great  lake 
illustrations  of  a  lusty  infancy.  He  warns  us,  terminals.  It  is  the  result  of  two  years^  study  of 
however,  that  there  may  be  a  danger  in  the  Amer-  the  German  waterways  and  chooses  Hamburg  be- 
ican  practice,  if  not  belief,  that  the  social  structure  cause  of  the  technical  excellence  of  its  terminal 
is  nothing  and  the  individual  is  everything.  He  and  warehousing  facilities,  as  well  as  the  enter- 
believes  that  we  are  not  a  mere  amalgam  of  races,  prise  of  its  shipowners,  merchants,  and  ship- 
but  an  entirely  new  race  with  individual  traits  and  builders,  and  of  the  state  aid  rendered  to  the  Ger- 
distinct  characteristics.  man  merchant  marine. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  expressed  our  ad-  The  account  of  a  first  trip  to  Europe  and  what 
miration  for  the  scholarlv  and  thorough  manner  came  of  it,  told  with  simple  directness,  which  is  at 
««_    .^j^,      *"*  which  the  "Cambridge  Modem  .                  times  very  charming,  even  while  the 
iuS?         History"  has  been  edited,  and  is  ^^^       subject  matter  is  old  and  time-worn, 
being  brought  out  by  the  Macmillan  ^       is  Miss  Georgina  Pflaum's  "Tour 
press.    The  same  concern  has  undertaken  the  pub-  Two."'    Miss  Pflaum,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
ucation  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  "  Medieval  His-  friend  at  home,  tells  frankly  and  in  simple  lan- 
tory,"*  under  the  general  supervision  of  Eh*.  J.  B.  guage    her  impressions  and  experiences,  with  a 
Bury   (Remus   Professor  of  Modern   History  at  certain  naiv6t6  which  is  refreshing. 
Cambridge)  and  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  H.  M.  A  statement  of  the  principles  that  govern  the 
Gwatkin  and  J.  P.  Whitney,  both  also  of  the  Cam-  art  of  news  writing  as  practised  by  American 
bridge  faculty.    Volume  I  considers:  "The  Chris-  newspaper  writers  is  given  by  Prof, 
tian  Roman  Empire  and  the  Foundation  of  the  WiiSn«       Charles  G.  Ross  (chair  of  Journal- 
Teutonic  Kingdoms,"  is  uniform  in  size  with  the  ism  in  the  University  of  Missouri) 
Modem  History,  and  contains  more  than  450  pages  under  the  title  "The  Writing  of  ^Iews."•    There 
to  which  are  appended  14  mai>s  and  an  excellent  are  chapters  on  newspaper  copy;  the  English  of  the 
index.    Volume  II,  it  is  promised,  will  consider:  newspapers;  the  writer's  viewpoint;  the  importance 
"The  Rise  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Foundation  of  of  accuracy;  news  values;  writing  the  "lead";  the 
the  Western  Empire;"  III:  "Germany  and  the  story  proper;  the  feature  story;  the  interview; 
Western  Empire;  *  IV:  "The  Eastern  Roman  Em-  special  types  of  stories;  the  correspondent;  copy 
TOre;"   V:  "The  Cmsades;"  VI:   "The   Roman  reading;  writing  the  head;  don'ts  for  news  writers; 
Theocracy;"  VII:  "  Decline  of  the  Empire  and  the  and  newspaper  "bromides." 
Papacy;     VIII:  "Growth  of  the  Western  King-  The  sixty-fourth  annual  issue  of  the  English 
doms.  '  "Who's  Who,"'  the  edition  for  1912, contains  2364 
.^••^  »..H^».<i  ^«^«T^  »»»»*v.».«»  «    .     ^.       pages  as  compared   with   2246  in 
TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  HEREDITY  -^»«';°j*'«„,  thi  preceding  Sition.     It  includes 
"Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics"*  is  the  im-  information    about     the     subjects 
pressive   title  of  Charles   Benedict   Davenport's  therein  up  to  September  i,  191 1.    This  indispens- 
,.                    study  of  the  relations  of  our  parents  able  office  manual  maintains  its  traditional  high 
TcU**         *^   ^^   possibility   of-  our   having  standard, 
better  children.    The  work  sums  up 
what  ii  '«iown  of  the  transmission  of  various  dis-  ^  library  of  modern  research 
eases  and  other  characteristics;  it  discusses  the  A  publishing  enterprise  on  original  lines  is  "  The 
origin  of  feeble-mindedness,  with  its  vast  social  Home  University  Library  of  Modem  Knowledge."* 
consequences,  and  its  possible  elimination.     It  con-  Tliis  is  a  series  of  specially  wntten 
eiders  American  families,  the  part  they  have  played  ^Jf  JwiadSe    ^^^^^  ^"  subjects  of  importance  and 
in  history,  and  the  proof  they  furnish  of  the  interest  in  the  chief  departments  of 
great  importance  of  "blood."    Mr.  Davenport  is  human  learning.    These  books  are  all  of  approxi- 
Diicctor  of  the  Department  of  Experimental  Evo-  mately  uniform  size  (about  250  small  pages)  and 
lution,  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.            ^  are  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents  per 
Another  book  on  the  same  general  subject  is  volume.    Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself  and  is 
Prof.   William    E.   Castle's   "Heredity   in    Rela-  sold  separately  from  others  m  the  series.     The 

tion    to    Evolution    and    Animal  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  edi- 

iSmfu       Breeding."*  Professor  Castle  (Z06I-  tors,  one  of  whom.  Prof.  William  T.  Brewster,  of 

ogy.   Harvard)   writes  clearly  and  Columbia  Univeraity,  represents  American  scholar- 

cof^ently,  and  presents  a  scientific  statement  of  the  ship.    It  appears,  however,  that  the  editors  have 

present-day  problem  of  how  to  create  new  and  im-  attempted  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  shaping 

proved  breeds  of  domestic  animals.  the  treatment  of  particular  subjects  or  assigning 

^«»»»»  «^^«,«  ^»  -«•»  .«^.,».,  arbitrary   limits   to   individual   volumes.      Each 

OTHER  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH  ^^^j^^^  /^  ^^  ^y  j^^„^  ^^^  purposes,  a  law  untO 

An   investigation  of   the   river  transportation  himself.    There  is  virtually  no  restriction  on  in- 

■jrstem  of  Germany,  particularly  the  Elbe  and  the  dividuality  of  authorship.     Of  the  100  volumes 

^^^         Rhine,  with  a  number  of  helpful  originally   planned,   twenty-nine   have   now   ap- 

Watc^ajt    illustrations,  is  published  under  the  peared,  ancf  of  these  twenty-nine  the  writers  of  all 

title  of  "The  rort  of  Hamburg,"*  but  one  are  British  authorities.    The  one  exception 

by  the  Yale  University  Press.     It  is  written  by  is  the  volume  devoted  to  the  American  Civil  War, 

E!dwinJ.  Clapp,  author  of  "The  Navigable  Rhine, '  which  is  naturally  treated  by  an  American  his- 

aiid  aspires  to  be  the  "sort  of  study  which  must  torian.  Prof.  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  of  the  University 

precede  any  sane  program"  for  the  much  needed  of  Wisconsin.    The  series  is  distributed  among  the 


1  The  Oftinbridge  Medieval  History.    VoLI.    Planned  by       ^Tour  Two.     By  Oeorglna  Pflaum.     Sherman,  French 
"   '        ~  ■     '    '^       •  'd  and  J.  P.    ' 
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Prof.  William  B.  Oastle.    Appletons.  184  pp..  Hi.    $1.60.  'The  Home  nnlverslty  Library  of  Modem  Knowledge. 

«The  Port  o(  Hamburg.    By  Edwin  J.  Olapp.    YaleUnl-  Edited  by  Herbert  Fisher.  Gilbert  Murray,  J.  Arthur  Thom- 

venlty  Press.    220  pp..  HI.  maps.    $1.60.  son.  and  WUUam  T.  Brewster.    Henry  Holt  ft  Co. 
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fields  o(  liten>tBr«  and  an.  friwtemphy  and  rctigiDB,  andityle  bobvioos.    Oa  the  vbotc.  we  dbauU  aav 
fatstory,  natuial  acience,  anj  aociat  icteDcc    The   that  Cbc  advantages  of  such  a  schciac  far  i  ml  ■!  i|^ 
aim  in  eacb  instascr  i*  to  pwjtnt  Ibe  fmfacst  is-    the  poaibfe  dnadvoata^M  that  may  ari«  ham 
formation  on  eacb  sol^ect  and  to  ignore  discarded    pomUe  ovcrlaptiing  or  meoaajtenciea  d  _pse>ca- 
theories  and  hypMbcKrs  that  have  been  {ouad,  aa   tatioD    oc    tnatraent.     "The    Hmae    Uancnty 
aresultof  modem  research,  to  beckarly  untenable.    Lituary"  i»  in  no  sense  a  reprint  of  classic  teat*. 
The  books  arc  adnufably  adapted  to  the  needs  of    It  is  all  new  material,  and  repreacnta  the  latest 
men  and  women  who  have  not  been  able  to  special-    research  and   the  most  critical  thovght  of  tboae 
ixe  in  particular  ielda  of  knowieitee,  but  who  msh    who  are  entitled  to  be  rcEankd,  by  the  Esffisti- 
to  obtain  accurate  and  sound  ideas  of  what  has   speaking  worM  at  least,  as  masten  of  their  sevcnl 
been  found  out  by  the  specialiets.    The  scries  ap-    specialties.     A  full  Hst  of  the  titles  thus  far  pub- 
peals  less  totheimaginativeanddramatic  instincts   lEhed   will  exhibit   more   clearly  the  range  and 
of  readers  than  to  the  sober,  earnest  desire  for   cbaiacteristics  of  this  remarbble  vries : 
knowledge  that  is  often  encountered  in  mature 
Life-    The  vo1un>e  on  Polar  Exfdoration,  for  exam- 
ple, instead  of  gi^ng  a  narrative  of  the  thrilling 
exploits  of  the  various  Aictic  expeditions,  smn- 
roarises,  in  a  graphic  and  uaeful  way,  the  precise 
results  of  those  expeditions  in  the  form  of  increased 
knowledge  coDceming  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life  existing  thereon.    In  the 
majority  of  the  volumes  thus  far  published  both 
the  subject  matter  and  the  mefbod  of  treatment 
remind  one  at  once  of  the  popular  ma^zine  article 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.     Each  book  may 
be  regarded  as  an  elaborated  and  extended  maga- 
zine article  prepared  by  an  expert  whose  interest 
in  his  own  stibfect  is  unflsftgiog.    The  advantage 
of  having  to  extensive  as'         '  '  '       " 
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THE    BRITISH    NAVY    PREPARING    FOR    A   COAL    WAR 

(When  the  great  British  coal  strike  began  last  month,  th?  Admiralty,  fearing  a  shortage  of  fuel  for 
the  navy,  made  strenuous  prepafations  to  fill  its  supply  depots.  Several  swift  vessels  were  sent  at 
once  to  |>urt-hase  American  f-oal.  Thi^  striking  photograph,  taken  on  March  I,  shows  a  scene  of 
activity  alongside  the  fioating  coal  depot  at  PoflsmotJth  dockyard,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


March  was  a  month  of  great  polit-        ^^^^^       It  is  of  vastly  more  importance 

coKtniMirit  i^^'  activity;  and  the  doings  and         fam,       to  the  Republican  party,  and  to 

sayings  of  candidates  and  their         '""       the   country,   that   every   voter 

supporting  committees  had  a  much  larger  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  party  coun- 

place  in  the  newspapers  than  the  work  of  Con-  cils,  than  that  the  nomination  should  be  ac- 

gress  or  that  of  the  State  legislatures.    The  corded  to  one  candidate  or  another.     The 

situation  had  been  clarified  by  the  definite  high-handed  methods  that  have  been  used  to 

appearance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  leader  of  the  secure  delegates   have   already  given   some 

progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party,  assurance  of  ultimate  reforms.    They  have 

Two  great  subjects  were  being  threshed  out  so  aroused  the  country,  so  filled  it  with  ab- 

by  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  think  horrence  of  political  trickery  and  of  the  use 

themselves  entitled  to  be  called  members  of  of  public  office  and  power  for  private  ends, 

the  Republican  party.    One  of  these  subjects  that  they  have  furnished  the  great  necessary 

had  to  do  with  party  methods,  and  the  other  object  lesson.     Conditions  have  to  become 

had  todowithpublicquestionsandprinciples.  very  bad,  sometimes,  before  they  can  be 

The  question  of  methods  was  not  only  much  made  better.     Public  abuses  must  become 

more  pressing,  but  also  much  more  important,  shameless  and  undisguised  in  order  that  their 

than  the  other.     In  its  simplest  form,  the  evil  can  be  clearly  seen  and  remedies  can  be 

question  is:   Shall  the  Republican  party  se-  applied.    Great  public  wrongs  have  resulted, 

lect  its  own  candidates  and  make  its  own  in  many  of  our  States, — notably  New  York, 

platform,  or  shall  these  things  be  done  for  it  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, — from  the 

by  certain  people  and  interests  for  their  own  bi-partisan   nature   of  the  management  of 

private  benefit?  political  machines.     Reform  legislation  has 

been  difficult  at  Albany,  for  example,  because 

the  bosses  of  both  parties  have  drawn  their 

rewards  from  the  same  identical  sources.    A 

system  that  has  so  often  blocked  reform  in 

State  and  municipal  government  can  also,  to 

a  considerable  extent,  be  applied  to  national 

government.    The  question  then  is,  to  whom 

does  the  Republican  party  belong? 

,„,        Anyone  who  has  studied  closely 

contro)      the  aggregation  of  interests  that 

BfPomet    jg  ^^^^,  controlling  the  machinery 

of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  is  using 

every  means  tocapture  the  convention,  has  no 

difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

most  potent  of  these  forces  working  for  a 

common  end  are  not  of  a  partisan  or  political 

character.     Certain  great  corporations  that 

SAvixd  THE  ci)LOHs  "^'"^  prosccutcd  under  the   Sherman  Anti- 

Pmni  the  itfo^Ui  -immVuB  (Phiiaddphini  Trust  law,  and  that  have  been  reorganized  as  a 
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result  of  th;  decision  of  ths  Supreme  Court,  tion  of  all  their  goods  and  penal  servitude 
are  now  in  a  more  favorable  position  than  ever  for  life  could  possibly  follow  as  a  result 
liefore  in  their  history.  Their  prosperity  is  of  defeating  these  wicked  trust  magnates  in 
unbounded.  Their  modes  of  reorganization  the  Supreme  Court.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  had  the  sanction  of  the  f[ovemment.  no  penalties  of  any  kind  were  thought  of.  In 
They  are  immune  from  further  attack.  The  the  more  famous  of  these  cases  it  was  merely 
\'aunted  \ictor\'  of  the  guvcrnment  over  decided  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
these  great  trusts  led  to  no  unpleasiint  conse-  New  Jersey  must  not  be  a  holding  company 
quences.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  cor-  for  the  numerous  constituent  concerns  be- 
jKjrate  forms  and  of  bookkeeping.  Denun-  longing  to  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
ciation  of  these  corporations  at  the  hands  of  a 

prosecuting  government  was  of  such  a  nature  ^  ^^^^  Thus  a  rearrangement  was  made 
that  anybody  unacquainted  with  the  Pick-  "3"  of  corporate  forms;  and  the  dif- 
wickian  way  of  doing  these  things  might  have  ^""••'i'—'"  fe^ent  companies  are  nominally 
supposed  that  nothing  short  of  the  confisca-  independent  of  one  another  while  belonging  to 
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the  same  owners.  These  owners  are  wealthier  and  testimony  intended  to  make  these  men 
and  more  prosperous  than  ever;  and  their  ag-  out  as  guilty  of  countless  crimes.  For  they, 
gregate  holdings  are  worth  a  great  many  mU-  too,  might  have  been  in  the  predicament  of  the 
lions  of  dollars  more  in  the  market  than  before  great  Chicago  meat-packers  and  the  New  York 
the  government  won  its  heralded  victory.  Sugar  Trust  magnates,  who  have  suffered 
Yet  this  solution  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  indictment  and  are  now  imdergoing  trial.  No 
Administration  that  everywhere  it  was  pro-  one  can  very  well  complain  that  these  fortu- 
daimed  as  pointing  the  way  to  the  treatment  nate  oil  men  and  tobacco  men  have  been  won 
and  solution  of  all  similar  cases.  It  is  not  over  to  an  enthusiastic  support  of  the  admin- 
strange  that  the  interests  connected  with  istration  in  its  demand  for  another  term. 
Sta:ndard  Oil,  Tobacco,  and  certain  other  They  are  grateful  for  escape.  But  public 
trusts,  having  had  their  last  day  in  court  after  justice  calls  for  solutions  that  will  relieve 
long  years  of  annoying  litigation,  and  having  business  from  caprice  and  tyranny.  It  is  jus- 
come  out  imscathed  and  unharmed  in  person  tice,  not  favor,  that  the  situation  demands, 
and  in  estate,  should  seek  the  retention  in 

power  of  those  from  whom  they  have  de-        Pomica      Nobody  knows  or  cares  whether 
rived  this  happy  immunity.  for         these  gentlemen  are  Republicans 

priaate  Safety  ^^  democrats.    They  can  afford 

Gratitude    ^^^  ^^  reader  think  that  this  is  to  take  a  large  and  active  interest,  behind  the 

uerauB      written  in  the  spirit  of  an  attack,  scenes,  in  the  plans  for  the  control  of  both 

juBtice      whether  direct  or  implied,  upon  parties.    How  hard  it  is,  by  the  way,  for  the 

the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  coimtry  as  a  whole  to  remember  that  the 

or  any  other  great  business.    The  Standard  financial  and  industrial  enterprises  centering 

Oil  Company  has  been  one  of  the  best  busi-  in  Wall  Street  are  always  taking  a  keen  inter- 

ness  organizations  the  world  has  ever  seen,  est  in  the  affairs  of  both  parties  at  the  same 

In  its  earlier  history  it  had  obtained  railroad  time!   It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  there 

rebates,  in  a  period  when  every  other  busi-  is  anything  wicked  or  sinister  about  this  Wall 

ness  enterprise  also  expected  such  favors.    It  Street  attitude.    Many  of  the  men  involved 

crowded  small  competitors  ruthlessly,  in  a  in  it  all  are  admirable  gentlemen  who  would 

period  when  neither  in  law  nor  in  custom  had  prefer,  if  possible,  to  be  actuated  by  pa- 

we  worked  out  the  principles  of  a  code  to  triotic  impulses.    But  their  business  respon- 

define  the  proper  natvu^e  and  extent  of  com-  sibilities  and  their  financial  risks  are  so  great 

petition.    The  Tobacco  Company,  it  is  true,  that  private  interests  must  always  be  thought 

had  used  monopolistic  power  greedily,  and  about  first,  and  the  public  welfare  must  be  a 

had  destroyed  small  manufacturers  and  deal-  secondary  thing.    Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  how- 

ers  by  means  not  defensible  frcfm  the  stand-  ever,  it  is  easy  for  these  gentlemen  to  per- 

point  of  the  rights  of  private  citizens  nor  suade  themselves  that  a  course  that  is  good 

from  that  of  the  public  welfare.    Yet  even  for  their  private  interests  may  also  be  com- 

the  Tobacco  Company  had  for  years  pro-  patible  with  the  general  welfare.     If  the 

fessed  its  eagerness  to  abandon  any  unlawful  larger  financial  and  industrial  concerns  of  this 

practices  that  the  government  would  desig-  coimtry  could  be  put  in  right  relationship 

nate.    This  magazine  has  always  favored  the  with  law  and  government,  these  Wall  Street 

proper  control  of  business  to  prevent  harm-  gentlemen  would  offer  little  hindrance,  and 

ful  practices.    It  has  advocated  the  Federal  in  the  end  they  would  be  relieved  and  glad, 
regulation  and  control  of  large  corporations, 

and  it  has  denounced  the  humbug  of  the  j^^        These  remarks,  therefore,  are  not 

methods  used  to  drag  corporations  through  EsMwtiai     intended  to  criticize  the  prevail- 

the  courts  under  the  pretense  of  enforcing  the  ^''"^^       ing  state  of  mind  among  the  men 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.    The  gentlemen  of  who  control  the  banks  and  industries.    They 

enormous  fortunes  who  control  all  the  sub-  are  merely  looking  out  for  their  own  interests 

sidiary  companies  of  .the  Standard  Oil,  To-  in  a  period  when  the  conditions  of  law  and 

bacco,  and  various  other  trusts,  are  to  be  government  are  so  shockingly  bad  that  these 

congratulated  that  they  can  go  to  bed  at  men  of  business  cannot  look  at  public  ques- 

night  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  free  from  tions  with  unclouded  and  disinterested  minds, 

the  apprehension  and  uncertainty  that  troub-  It  is  right  and  fair  that  the  public  should 

led  them  when  officers  of  the  United  States  know  the  truth.    While  the  alleged  victories 

Government  were  not  merely  seeking  to  dis-  of  the  administration  over  corporations  have 

solve  their  holding  companies,  but  were  filling  been  gloatingly  proclaimed  up  and  down  the 

thousands  of  printed  pages  with  allegations  land,  and  while  the  plain  citizen  has  been  t'^*'* 
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that  he  ought  to  recognize  with  gratitude  the  j.^^  uaruma  ^*  '^  "***  ^^^y  ^'*'  ^^^  people  to 
defender  of  his  interests  as  against  the  aggre-  »/«•      find  ways  by  which  to  bring  thdr 
gations  of  industrial  power,  it  ought  to  be  "*"*"      ultimate  power  into  effect,  for  the 
understood  that  these  same  so-called  trust  breaking  up  of  so  strong  a  combination.    Few 
magnates  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  terms  could  have  believed,  however,  that  so  much 
of  their  punishment  and  are  ardently  kissing  progress  could  be  made  against  almost  irre- 
tbe   hand   that  smote  them.     Meanwhile,  sistible  odds  as  the  people  of  this  countiy 
business  men  who  have  never  intentionally  have  really  made  during  the  past  three  months, 
violated  the  law,  and  who  have  honestly  en-  While  newspaper  post-card  votes  and  various 
deavored  to  observe  all  rules  of  business  pro-  modes  of  testing  Republican  sentiment  have 
priety,  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  subjected  as  a  rule  shown  a  far  greater  popular  demand 
to  unbearable  persecution  and  annoyance  at  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  for  Mr,  Taft,  there 
the  hands  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Washing-  has' not  been  the  slightest  attempt  in  any  di- 
ton, — if  it  should  happen  that  somebody  with  rection  to  overbear  the  Taft  sentiment.    All 
a  motive  is  powerful  enough  to  invoke  and  that  the  Roosevelt  supporters  have  asked  for 
expedite    the    action    of    the    government  has  been  to  allow  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
against  them  ratlier  than  against  some  other  tional  convention  to  be  chosen  by  means 
of  the  many  enterprises  that  are  "on  the  which  would  fairly  express  the  wishes  of  the 
list."    Thus,  the  satisfaction  of  the  huge  in-  party.    The  combination  that  is  determined 
terests  that  have  gone  through  the  farce  of  to  force  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  has  in  many 
being  prosecuted,  and  have  come  out  with  parts  of  the  country  shown  the  most  open 
immunity  and  great  gain,  is  a  powerful  factor  and  determined  hostility  to  any  and  every 
in  the  existing  political  situation.     Another  plan  that  would  subject  their  methods  and 
[Mtwerful  factor  is  the  dread  and  fear  in  other  choices  to  the  test  of  party  approval.     This 
quarters  lest  the  turn  of  the  wheel  may  result  is  a  plain  statement,  and  if  it  is  not  true  all 
in  suits  against  their  business  undertakings,  sources  of  reliable  information  are  grossly  at 
Obviously,  they  must  needs  try  to  curry  favor,  fault.     Yet  in  January  the  opposing  senti- 
And  so,  tJirough  a  different  motive,  they  also,  ment  of  the  people  was  so  lacking  in  organi- 
behind  the  scenes,  are  taking  part  in  the  zation    and  in    rallying   points   that  there 
pres«it  political  game.  seemed  no  practical  chance  of  a  Republican 
convention  at  Chicago  in  June  that  would 
j-jj        Under  ordinary  conditions,  poli-  not  be  overwhelmingly  dominated  by  a  mass 
"PoiiticimM-  ticians  prefer  the  success  of  their  of  Southern  delegates  unbiushingly  secured 
^"'""      party  at  the  polls  to  anything  else,  by  the  use  of  federal  patronage,  and  a  mass  of 
But  under  our  existing  system,  the  fjoliticians  Northern  delegates  selected  by  the  party  ma- 
are  not  seeking  party  success,  but  their  own  chines  and  their  financial  supporters.     At 
personal  advantage.    Many  of  these  politi-  least  the  people  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
cians,  as  in  a  State  like  New  York,  wish  to  situation.     In  various  parts  of  the  countiy 
control  the  machinery  of  their  own  party 
quite  regardless  of  the  question  whether  or  ■ 
not  their  party  wins  an  election.     It  is  a 
sort  of  "politicians'  trust"  for  controlling  the 
organs  of  government;    and  since  the  men 
that  really  "pay  the  piper"  are  contributing 
to  both  of  the  rival  political  machines,  it 
makes  comparatively  little  difference  to  the 
guild  of  professional  politicians  whether  the 
Democrats  or  the  Republicans  secure  the  more 
votes  in  November.    If  conditions  were  nor- 
mal, and  if  party  feeling  as  such  were  strong 
and  genuine,  the  politicians  would  not  dare 
to  shape  situations  against  the  obvious  wishes 
of  the  voters.     But  in  many  of  the  States 
direct  primaries  on  a  simple  plan  would  put 
at  least  a  good  many  politicians  out  of  busi- 
ness.   The  "politicians'  trust,"  therefore,  is 
naturally   at   work,   along   with   the  other 

trusts,  to  control  the  ijolitical  situation,  irre-  ™^  "'"'N"™E"'im™oVoF  hThand'^"''™''" 

speclivf  of  the  sentiment  of  the  voters.  Prom  ,he  WariA  <Ne«  York) 
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where  the  delegates  are  being  selected  against  ^.^^  ^^,^     Mr.    Roosevelt's    reply    to    the 

the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  party,  the  ofth9      foregoing  was  in   the  following 

facts  are  understood;  and  there  will  be  a  day  '***^'''*      terms: 

of  reckoning  in  November.  Nevv  York.  February  24,  1912. 

Gentlemen:     I  deeply  appreciate  your  letter, 

j^^        The  formal  statement  in  which  and  I  realize  to  the  full  the  heavy  responsibility 

/too9ev€n     Mr.  Roosevelt  permitted  the  use  it  puts  upon  me,  expressing  as  it  does  the  carefully 

Candidacy    ^  y^  ^           ^  ^^^  Candidate  of  considered   convictions    of   the    men   elected    by 

,             ,,            11.             'J.'                  !_•  popular  vote  to  stand  as  the  heads  of  government 

those  who  favored  his  nommation,  was  his  f^  ^j^^j^  several  States. 

letter  of  February  24,  in  reply  to  several  gov-  l  absolutely  agree  with  you  that  this  matter  is 

emors   of   States.     In    this   letter   he   stood  not  one  to  be  decided  with  any  reference  to  the 

firmly  upon  the  principle  that  there  should  ^^^,''^}  Preferences  or  interests  of  any  man  but 

r    7.           .            t  ^  e  ^^               1    >>       J  i_  purely  from  the  standpomt  of  the  interests  of  the 

be  "genuine  rule  of  the  people,    and  he  ex-  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^ole.     I  will  accept  the  nomination 

pressed  the  hope  that  the  people  might  be  for  President  if  it  is  tendered  to  me.  and  I  will  ad- 
allowed  to  indicate  their  choice  of  candidates  here  to  this  decision  until  the  convention  has  ex- 

in  direct  primaries.    Although  we  alluded  to  p-^j^.-Jr^^Irs?^ .One"' ith'fno^rstffi 

this  correspondence  last  month,  it  has  so  im-  ^nd  which  I  have  always  endeavored  and  always 

portant  a  place  in  the  political  history  of  the  shall  endeavor  to  reduce  to  action,  is  the  genuine 

year  that  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  it  should  rule  of  the  people;  and  therefore  I  hope  that  so 

be  printed  again  and  in  full  at  this  time.    The  [l^  ^^  possible  the  people  may  be  given  the  chance, 

uf^  i^twiuvv*  «^c**    u,                            r  11  through  direct  primaries,  to  express  their  prefer- 

letter  from  the  governors  was  as  follows:  ^nce  as  to  who  shall  be  the  nominee  of  the  Repub- 

„               _  ,  lican  presidential  convention. 

Chicago,  February  10,  19 12.  '^                       y^ry  ^ruly  yours. 

We,  the  undersigned  Republican  governors,  as-  Theodore  Roosevelx. 
sembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  will 

,  best  insure  the  continuation  of  the  Republican  This  letter  does  not  make  Mr.  Roosevelt  a 

'  party  as  a  useful  agency  of  good  government,  candidate  in  his  own  interest.     No  efforts  of 

^^^^J^  ^l!'.^"f  ^'  ^^^'"'  ^  ''^r^^'l  ir%^*^^  K?-''  ""^  his  are  directed  toward  capturing  the  nomina- 

the  facts,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  .        v.  vi  *v,^i^vv*                    ^          s 

voters  of  the  country  favor  your  nomination,  and  tion.     He  and  those  who  are  working  with 

a  large  majority  of  the  people  favor  your  election,  him  are  Standing  for  the  right  of  the  Repub- 

as  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  jjcan  voters  to  control  their  own  party.    It  is 

We  believe  that  your  candidacy  will  insure  sue-  evident  that  a  great  number  of  Republicans 

cess  in  the  next  campaign.    We  believe  that  you  ^       ^  ^    j      ^      Roosevelt's  nomination; 

represent,  as  no  other  man  represents,  those  pnn-  ,.1    -^  •            i_               ..  m  •      1         'a     4,  j.\.  1 

ciples  and  policies  upon  which  we  must  appeal  for  while  it  is  much  more  stnkmgly  evident  that 

a  maiority  of  the  votes  of  the  American  people,  and  a  vast  number  of  Republicans  are  opposed  to 

which,  in  our  opinion,  are  necessary  for  the  happi-  Mr.  Taft's  nomination.     If  the  Taft  people 

ness  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  j^^^   1^^^^^   ^^^g   ^^   l^^   ^^   p^^ty   decide, 

We  believe  that  in  view  of  this  public  demand  nothing    would   have   been    easier   than    to 

you  should  soon  declare  whether,  if  the  nomination  ^-        j«^             -j^'i 

for  the  Presidency  come  to  you  unsolicited  and  un-  arrange    for    direct    presidential    pnmanes 

sought,  you  will  accept  it.  throughout  the  country. 

In  submitting  this  request  we  are  not  consider- 
ing your  personal  interests.  We  do  jiot  regard  it  j.^^  struaah  ^^  several  States  where  speaal 
as  proper  to  consider  either  the  interests  or  the  /or  sessions  of  legislatures  were  called 
preference  of  any  man  as  regards  the  nomination  Primari,,  ^^  j^^^  establishing  official 
for  the  Presidency.  We  are  expressing  our  sincere  .  ,  .  •  1  •  •  xi_  «t»  r^  *. 
belief  and  best  judgment  as  to  what  is  demanded  presidential  pnmanes,  the  Taft  supporters 
of  you  in  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  used  every  means  in  their  power,  first  to  pre- 
And  we  feel  that  you  would  be  unresponsive  to  a  vent  the  passage  of  such  laws,  and,  second,  to 
plain  public  duty  if  you  should  decline  to  accept  prevent   the  laws  from   taking  effect  soon 

the  nomination,  coming  as  the  voluntary  expres-    ^         1    ^     l  ^i.-  >         _•     4.: 

sion  of  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  enough  to  bear  upon  this  year  s  nommation. 

voters  of  the  United  States,  through  the  action  of  Political    parties  until    recently  have   been 

their  delegates  in  the  next  national  convention.  regarded  as  voluntary  organizations,  which 

Yours  truly,  could  hold  primaries  at  will  without  having 

Wn,LiAM  E.  Glasscock  [West  Virginia]  o^cial  machinery  created  by  law.     No  im- 

Chester  H.  Aldrich  [Nebraska]  partial  observer  this  year  could  truthfully  say 

Robert  P.  Bass  [New  Hampshire]  that  the  organization  endeavoring  to  secure 

&^E^S^bsBORN  [&r*"nl'  ^^^^'^  nomination  has  in  fact  been  willing  to 

W.  R.  Stubbs  [KanUsj  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  chances  of  a  verdict  at  the  hands  of 

Herbert  S.  Hadlev  [Missouri]  the  members  of  the  Republican  party.     It  is 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  useless  at  this  time  to  predict  the  outcome  of 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  the  great  struggle  now  going  on  within  the 
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Rq)ublican  party  for  popular  rights.    We  The  proposal  that  the  New  York 

shall  be  content  to  await  the  issue  and  to  let  RilubuoMa  Legislature  should  provide  at  once 
the  people  pass  upon  the  results  at  the  election  for  a  Presidential  primary  had 

in  November.  The  early  delegates  of  Janu-  very  little  support  at  Albany,  because  both 
ary,  February,  and  March  were  mostly  ap-  Republican  and  Democratic  organizations 
pointed  through  direct  dictation  from  Wash-  were  unfavorable  to  it.  New  York  has  in 
ington,  by  virtue  of  official  power;  and  were  operation  a  new  primary  law,  which,  however, 
of  course  pledged  to  Taft.  But  nearly  all  of  is  so  complicated  and  so  disadvantageous  to 
them  were  from  States  which  have  never  opponents  of  the  regular  organization  that  no 
helped  to  choose  a  Republican  President,  sincere  and  intelligent  person  can  defend  iL 
Apart  from  the  North  Dakota  primary,  which  Under  this  law  the  regular  party  committees 
occurred  on  March  19,  and  where  Mr.  La  Fol-  first  select  their  delegates  to  the  national 
lette  had  been  especially  strong,  the  regu-  conventions.  If  as  many  as  5  per  cent,  of  the 
lar  presidential  primaries  as  previously  ar-  enrolled  voters  in  a  given  district  should  have 
ranged  were  to  occur  on  the  following  dates:  chosen  to  select  opposing  candidates  by  peti- 
Wisconsin,  April  2 ;  '  Nebraska,  April  1 7 ;  tion,  they  could  get  their  ticket  printed  on  tlie 
Or^on,  April  19;  California,  May  24;  New  official  voting  paper.  But  it  is  a  difficult  and 
Jersey,  May  20.  expensive  matter   to  get   the  petitions  in 

proper  legal  shape.  In  the  Greater  New  York, 
n§kt»for  ^  Michigan,  Governor  Osbom  comprising  about  half  of  the  population  of 
/^marit  Called  a  special  session  of  the  the  State,  Roosevelt  delegates  were  duly 
^***  l^;islature  to  pass  a  primary  bill,  nominated  by  petition  early  in  March,  the 
and  the  measure  was  adopted  by  large  ma-  primaries  occurring  on  March  26.  In  most 
jorities  in  both  Houses.  But  the  Michigan  of  the  remaining  districts  of  New  York  State 
constitution  requires  a  full  two-thirds  vote  of  the  difficulties  of  this  method  were  too  great 
each  House  in  order  to  give  a  measure  imme-  to  be  overcome.  The  New  York  State  Con- 
diate  effect.  The  lower  House  had  the  neces-  vention,  which  will  choose  the  delegates  at 
sary  majority,  but  two  or  three  votes  were  large,  will  meet  at  Rochester  on  April  9. 
lacking  in  the  Senate.  At  least  the  primary  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Colum- 
wouid  be  available  in  1916.  The  Taft  men  bia  University,  will  be  temporary  chairman 
were  of  course  acting  upon  orders  from  and  make  the  principal  speech.  Although 
Washington;  and  the  country  was  drawing  the  New  York  delegation  will  in  great  part 
its  own  conclusions.  The  special  session  was  be  claimed  for  Taft,  it  may  prefer  to  reserve 
to  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  March  20.  Under  its  judgment  until  the  convention  meets, 
these  conditions.   Governor   Chase  Osborn 

called  still  another  special  session  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  dis- 
Legislature,   to  meet  on   March   20.    The  in         trict  primaries  on  April  13,  and 

final  outcome  could  not  be  known  when  other  statM  the  State  Conventionwill  meet  on 
these  pages  were  dosed  for  the  press.  In  the  ist  of  May.  It  is  wholly  uncertain  what 
Massachusetts,  where  the  Roosevelt  senti-  the  results  may  be.  There  has  been  much 
ment  seemed  comparatively  weak,  the  Taft  greater  activity  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Roose- 
men  were  not  so  much  afraid  of  a  trial  of  velt  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
strength;  and  the  bill  for  Presidential  pri-  than  throughout  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
maries  was  enacted  after  some  resistance,  land.  In  Mr.  Taft's  own  State  of  Ohio  the 
and  accepted  by  Governor  Foss.  The  popu-  Roosevelt  sentiment  has  seemed  greatly  pre- 
lar  test  will  be  made  on  the  last  day  of  April,  ponderant,  although  herculean  efforts  are 
In  Illinois,  Governor  Deneen  announced  his  evident  on  behalf  of  the  President.  Indiana 
willingness  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  had  several  months  ago  been  regarded  as  pro- 
legislature  if  two-thirds  of  the  members  Taft,  because  of  a  lack  of  attempt  to  or- 
would  indicate  their  willingness  to  give  im-  ganize  the  opposing  elements.  Ex-Senator 
mediate  effect  to  a  primary  law.  It  seemed  Beveridge,  however,  and  many  other  active 
improbable  that  such  a  response  could  be  Republicans  have  formed  a  Roosevelt  organi- 
had,  for  the  Taft  men  were  fighting  the  plan,  zation  and  are  endeavoring  to  secure  delegates 
But  it  was  also  regarded  as  likely  that  in  many  on  behalf  of  that  preponderance  of  Repub- 
counti^  a  merely  voluntary  or  advisory  ex-  lican  voters  indicated  in  all  the  informal 
pression  of  Presidential  preference  could  be  newspaper  tests.  The  efforts  to  prevent  fair 
made  under  an  existing  law.  In  Ohio  the  ad-  play  in  Indianapolis  last  month  were  scanda- 
visory  primary  will  be  held  on  May  21,  while  lous,  and  could  but  react  against  the  Taft 
one  will  be  held  in  Tennessee  on  April  27.       movement. 
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legal  and  uniform  way  of  selecting  popular 
candidates.  It  would  provide  a  prompt  rem- 
edy for  the  most  appalling  evil  now  existing  in 
our  political  life,  namely,  the  use  of  all  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  executive  servants 
of  the  people  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
power  regardless  of  public  demand.  Great  as 
are  the  innovations  proposed  in  the  Cummins 
bill,  they  are  very  slight  compared  with  the 
incalculable  benefits  that  would  acerbic  from 
the  prevention  of  the  vast  conspiracy  that 
can  so  readily  be  brought  into  existence,  every 
fouryears,toextend  the  terms  and  emoluments 
of  a  group  of  officials  who  are  in  a  position  to 
reward  their  friends  ^d  punish  their  foes  by 
abuse  of  the  public  pbwer  entrusted  to  them. 

j^^        A  great  storm  has  been  raised 
OoKimbut    about  some   remarks   made   by 
Addrm     ^j.  Roosgvpjt  jj,  ijjg  address  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Columbus.    That  convention  is  composed  of 


__The    falsification    of    news    has 

**o/  J™'  "  never  been  carried  so  far  in  Amer- 
ican journalism  as  in  the  reports 
of  primaries,  conventions,  and  election  strug- 
gles in  the  West  and  South  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Thus  the  statements  alleging 
overwhelming  T^it  victories  in  the  early  dis- 
trict conventions  in  Indiana,  as  made  in  the 
Eastern  press,  were  wholly  misleading.  Sim- 
ilar statements  regarding  Taft  victories  in 
Iowa  were  far  from  true.  Thus  Senator 
Cummins  had  all  along  known  that  certain 
political  elements  would  control  three  dis- 
tricts against  him,  and  that  he  could,  out  of  a 
State  delegation  of  twenty-six,  count  cer- 
tainly upon  only  twenty  delegates. 

r*«  cummint  Speaking  of  Senator  Cummins,  it 
Hatitnai  is  worth  while  to  make  note  of  his 
"*""""  remarkable  bill,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  month,  providing  for  Presidential 
preference  prinraries  throughout  the  United 
States  to  select  the  candidates  of  all  parties. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  these  pages  last  month, 
the  only  legal  recognition  of  parties  at  the 
present  time  is  in  the  laws  of  the  States.  <^"i"'«''i 
Senator  Cummins'  bill  would  give  national  (yj^^, 
recognition  to  parties,  and  would  provide  a 


.    ALBERT      J.    BEVEHIDGE   C 

t  leading  spokesman  of  hia  Slati 
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very  strong  and  experienced  men,  who  are  discussed   the   relations   of   government   to 

thoroughly  competent  to  prepare  the  draft  of  business.     With  this  portion  there  must  be 

a  revised  State  Constitution  to  be  submitted  general  agreement, 
to  the  Ohio  voters.     Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  at 

Columbus  on  February  21.  An  article  by  Haw  to  ^^^  address  as  printed  in 
Dr.  Elson,  a  leading  member  of  that  con-  imanv  pamphlet  form  fills  about  thirty 
vention,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  flo"""""'  pages,  of  which  the  first  half  has 
March,  explains  how  ably  and  earnestly  the  to  do  with  the  ideals  and  objects  of  popular 
people  of  Ohio  are  endeavoring  to  make  their  government.  The  second  half  has  to  do  with 
organic  law  more  in  keeping  with  their  needs  the  machinery  for  making  it  easier  to  secure 
and  wishes.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remarks  were  good  results.  Under  this  head  Mr.  Roose- 
in  many  respects  what  is  commonly  called  velt  advocated,  in  the  first  place,  the  short 
"radical,"  although  not  very  many  men  can  ballot.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  not  have  so 
explain  just  what  they  mean  by  that  word,  many  elected  officials.  In  a  State,  for  exam- 
Most  of  the  speech  e.tpressed  fundamental  pie,  he  would  provide  carefully  that  the  pco- 
things  of  an  obvious  nature  in  a  timely  and  pie  have  a  chance  to  nominate  the  candi- 
striking  way.  There  is  a  certain  tone  in  the  dates  for  governor,  and  then  he  would  allow 
address  which  from  first  to  last  implies  that  the  governor  to  appoint  many  of  the  officials 
our  democratic  institutions, — resting  of  neces-  who  are  now  usually  elected.  "He  advocated 
sity  upon  the  authority  and  will  of  the  people,  the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum, — not  to 
— do  not  serve  the  ends  of  justice  and  of  alter  materially  our  present  way  of  making 
human  welfare  as  perfectly  as  they  ought,  laws  through  legislative  bodies,  but  for  occa- 
and  that  we  must  try  in  various  ways  to  make  sional  purposes  of  corrective  or  supplemen- 
them  more  efficient  and  responsive.  During  tary  action.  He  expressly  stated  that  he  saw 
the  first  part  of  the  address  Mr.  Roosevelt  noreasontoadvocatethelnitiativeand Refer- 
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endum  in  any  State  where  the  people  were  ooJiidoM    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  question  of  the 

satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  Rfoiiy  F%ar   recall  of  judges  is  under  practical 

''•*^'"  ^    discussion,  it  is  a  State  affair  pure 
wiHKt  of     ^^  ^^^^  °^^  seem  to  us  that  any-  and  simple.    Such  an  arrangement  exists  in 
^^  the        thing  contained  in  Mr.  Roose-  several  States  akeady,  and  is  about  to  be 
'R^eajr?    ygj^>g  entire  address,  except  f oV  his  adopted  in  several  others.    There  is  only  one 
vigorous  and  terse  way  of  putting  things,  goes  position  that  any  judge  can  take  who  is  not  an 
in  the  slightest  degree  beyond  what  any  Intel-  unworthy  man.    That  position  is  the  obvious 
ligent  and  philosophical  conservative  might  one  of  trying  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice  and 
say,  until  one  comes  to  the  last  part  of  the  to  do  his  duty.    Is  there  a  single  elective 
address,  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  discusses  the  judge,  in  any  of  our  States,  who  would  be 
judiciary.    In  several  Western  States  there  tempted  to  render  false  judgment,  or  to  falter 
has  been  adopted  a  plan  by  which  the  people,  in  his  duty,  merely  because  a  recall  arrange- 
in  an  orderly  way  and  after  due  preliminaries,  ment  applicable  to  all  other  elected  officers 
may  take  a  vote  upon  the  question  whether  should  also  be  applicable  to  him?    The  very 
or  .not  they  wish  to  keep  an  incumbent  in  idea  seems  to  us  to  be  ridiculous.    The  ten- 
office.     This  is  what  is  termed  the  "recall."  dency  of  the  recall  would  be  exactly  the  other 
A  good  many  people  are  saying  that  you  may  way.    It  would  make  careless  judges  behave 
apply  the  prmdple  of  the  recall  to  other  better.    We  do  not  favor  the  recall  of  judges, 
elected  officials,  but  must  not  apply  it  to  Our  system  of  electing  the  judiciary  for  fixed 
judges.     We  are  told  that  we  have  such  a  terms  in  our  States  is  not  only  a  method  of 
craven  lot  of  men  on  the  bench  that  they  recall,  but  it  so  operates  as  to  winnow  out  a 
would  violate  their  oaths  of  office,  and  cease  to  great  many  unfit  judges.    Originally,  it  was 
render  justice  in  the  cases  before  them,  if  the  almost  universal  custom  to  appoint  judges 
there  existed  any  means  by  which  the  people  for  life  or  good  behavior.    When  the  plan 
who  elected  them  could  have  a  chance  to  of  electing   judges   for   short   terms   came 
revise  their  opinion.  into  vogue,  the  conservatives  used  exactly 

the   same   arguments    that   they  are   now 

j^^  ^      It  is  of  transcendent  importance  applying  to  the  recall.    The  Union  League 

and        that  the  judges  should  be  men  Club  of  New  York,  for  example,  on  March 

P0OPI0      ^£     uprightness,     ability,     and  14  adopted  a  report  sweepingly  criticizing 

breadth   of   view.    And   it  is  always  well  the  recall  of  judges.    This  report  declared 

to  consider  how  we  may  get  the  best  pos-  that  to  adopt  the  recall  "will  mean  that  a 

sible  men,  and  the  best  methods  for   dis-  judge  must  become  to  some  extent  a  poli- 

pensing  justice.     In  some  of  our  States  the  tidan,  that  the  field  of  activity  of  the  po- 

methods  of  nominating  judges  are  imfortu-  litical  boss  will  1^  greatly  enlarged,  and  that 

nate.     Most  of  the  States,  however,  protect  the  reverence  which  the  people  at  large  have 

themselves  against  bad  judges  by  electing  heretofore  felt  for  the  law,  and  for  the  courts 

them  for  rather  short  terms.  The  people  soon  as  the  instnmients  for  its  enforcement,  will  be 

know  it  when  a  judge  is  serving  the  commu-  undermined."    Yet  this  is  predsely  the  lan- 

nity  with  firmness,  devotion,  and  a  mind  that  guage  that  has  been  used  in  countless  in- 

is  at  once  just  alid  wise.    Not  only  are  such  stances  by  those  who  criticize  our  existing 

judges  usually  reelected  by  the  people,  but  it  method  of  nominating  and  electing  judges, 
is  increasingly  customary  for  both  parties  to 

unite  in  renominating  good  judges.    It  is  our  .^.^    .    The  foUowing  is  a  quotation  from 

opimon,  after  wide  observation  of  these  mat-  ifS^Jf     the  Union  League  Club's  report: 

ters,  that  short  terms,  with  the  expectation  cXaraeter 

that  good  judges  will  be  renominated  from  The  system  of  judicial  recall  strikes 

time  to  tune,  have  an  excdlent  tendency.  ^^^Tf".  ^'  ^  «j"«lf  blow  the  independence  of  the 

T    -4. 4.^^    ' ,  r  -            J  •   J      4,             J  4.V.  judiciary,  and  changes  the  nature  of  the  ludicial 

Is  It  customary  for  a  good  judge  to  spend  the  J^ffi^e  from  one  of  disinterested,  unselfish,  and  im- 

last  year  of  an  expinng  term  trymg  to  make  partial  action  to  one  of  a  political  character.    It 

dedsions  that  might  tickle  the  popular  fancy,  introduces  a  new  standard  of  judicial  conduct  and 

just  because  he  is  about  to  come  up  again  responsibility.     Under  the  present  system  a  judge 

/              «.«^»            Ji^»      -ii-i.!.!  must  obey  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 

for  renoniination  and  dection?    Overwbehn-  ^titution  and  the  statutes  and  of  established  law, 

"mg  experience  throughout  the  country  shows  whether  they  are  popular  or  not.     He  must  be 

that  judges  who  make  the  impression  of  doing  controlled  by  the  law  as  it  exists,  and  not  by  what 

thdr  duty  sternly  and  fearlessly  are  the  ones  ^f  j**'"^  »'  ^"Kht  to  be.  or  by  public  opinion 

^u^  «-^  Jlxi^^^j  f 4. 4.    /              J  1      4.  Under  the  system  of  recall  he  will  inevitably  feel 

who  are  redected  from  term  to  term,  and  kept  constrained  to  take  into  account  the  ebb  and  flow 

on  the  bench  until  they  choose  to  retire.  of  public  opinion. 
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He  will  not  care  to  subiect  himself  to  the  hu-  for   applying    the   recall    to    United    States 
.miliating  experience   of   having  a   petition   cir-  j^^  g^^  Colonel  Roosevelt  said  some- 

culated  for  his  recall,  and  of  being  placed  upon  li  .       r     .1  ^1  !_•     ^     r  .i_      •     j-  • 

trial  before  the  people.  Some  judges  will  no  doubt  f"^g  lurther  on  the  subject  of  the  judiciary 
do  their  duty  as  fearlessly  as  before  without  in  this  Columbus  address.  He  said  that  he 
thought  of  consequences.  But  the  inevitable  ten-  would  like  to  see  the  principle  of  the  recall 
dency  will  be  with  many  judges  to  introduce  into  ^^  sometimes  to  a  decision  of  the  court 

their  thoughts  and  actions  an  element  of  time  serv-      ^K       .1        ^     ^1      .     1  tt  t 

ing,  which  will  defeat  justice  instead  of  serving  it.  rather  than  to  the  judges.  He  was  perhaps 
There  can  be  no  justice  unless  there  is  a  fixed  law,  imfortunate  in  using  the  word  "recall  '*  when 
established  by  precedent  or  by  constitutional  or  talking  about  decisions.  He  does  not  throw 
legislative  enactment.  any  light  upon  the  means  by  which  he  would 

These  are  very  strong  and  positive  asser-  apply  public  opinion  to  court  decisions, 
tions.  Yet  at  best  they  can  only  be  the  Subsequent  explanations  have  made  it  seem 
expression  of  an  opinion.  Nothing  so  un-  that  he  has  in  mind  nothing  of  a  very  sum- 
complimentary  as  to  the  character  of  our  mary  or  alarming  nature.  His  concrete  in- 
American  judges  has  ever  come  to  our  stances  were  those  of  court  decisions  ren- 
attention  as  the  statements  made  in  the  dered  by  a  divided  bench  where  the  dissenting 
paragraphs  quoted  above.  judges  happen  to  have  been  right.     At  pres- 

ent, when  such  errors  occur,  there  are  several 

Soundi  If  the  fear  of  adverse  action  at  the  possible  remedies.  The  same  tribunal  may 
Fai»9  polls  is  likely  to  tempt  judges  to  reverse  its  decision  in  another  case,  through 
Aiarma  ^  course  of  misconduct  on  the  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  a  judge.  Or  a 
bench,  as  the  Union  League  Club's  report  gradual  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  bench 
seems  to  assert,  why  do  judges  in  the  State  of  may  result  in  a  different  interpretation.  Or 
New  York,  under  present  conditions,  main-  the  lawmakers  may  slightly  change  their 
tain  their  standards  of  self-respect  and  fidelity  statute  and  secure  the  approval  of  the  courts, 
to  duty  in  the  face  of  the  elections  by  means  Or, — what  is  always  possible, — ^the  Constitu- 
of  which  they  pass  from  one  term  to  another?  tion  may  be  amended  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Perhaps  the  Union  League  Club  report  has  honest  difiference  of  opinion  among  the  judges 
some  validity.  Yet  to  many  thoughtful  per-  must  disappear, 
sons  it  seems  a  false  alarm.    Since  this  whole 

discussion   is   not   dealing  with   facts,   but  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  or 

merely  with  opinions,  we  may  venture,  in  a  c^/w!t/t«t/ow«  another  of  these  ways  the  living 
modest  way,  to  express  the  belief  that  there  needs  of  the  people  are  from  time 

is  not  one  decent  judge  in  the  United  States  to  time  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  their  laws 
who  would  ever  for  a  moment  be  consciously  and  government.  The  whole  power  rests  with 
affected  by  the  existence  in  .his  State  of  a  the  people,  and  it  is  for  them  to  make  the 
piece  of  governmental  mechanism  termed  process  of  constitutional  amendment  easier 
**  the  judicial  recall.'*  In  Massachusetts,  they  if  they  so  choose.  We  are  not  able  to  discover 
have  appointive  judges  subject  to  removal  by  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  stimulating  remarks  at 
the  Legislature  at  any  time.  Everywhere  Columbus  could  mean  an>'thing  at  all,  when 
else  judges  may  be  removed  by  process  of  translated  into  practical  form,  except  that  he 
impeachment.  Colonel  Roosevelt  says  em-  would  in  some  way  render  easier  the  process 
phatically  that  he  prefers,  for  himself,  the  of  amending  State  constitutions.  Certainly 
Massachusetts  plan  rather  than  the  Western  no  change  of  this  kind  can  take  place  except 
idea  of  judicial  recall.  He  says  that  these  are  as  duly  wrought  out  in  the  usual  fashion.  It 
matters  for  each  State  to  work  out  as  it  likes,  is  probably  true  that  there  is  never  an  annual 
And  since  all  of  this  is  most  obviously  true,  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
what  is  there  in  it  to  get  excited  about,  any  which  there  are  not  fifty  proposals  made  by 
more  than  there  is  in  last  week's  report  of  members  in  good  and  regular  standing  that 
the  Weather  Bureau?  are  not  more  radical  than  the  suggestions 

made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Columbus.     Let 
But    it    happens    that    Colonel  no  one  believe  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Roose- 

Rtcaiiing     Rooscvelt  is  a  candidate  for  the  velt,  or  any  of  those  whot  are  supporting  him 

DeoiBiona  Presidency;  and  those  who  are  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  are  planning  any 
opposed  to  him  must  needs  declare  that  he  is  assault  upon  oiu-  framework  of  government  * 
trying  to  subvert  our  institutions.  Colonel  or  our  time-honored  institutions.  Those  who 
Rcx>sevelt  said  that  he  was  talking  to  a  State  have  most  conspicuously  assailed  the  Colonel 
constitutional  convention  about  State  mat-  are  playing  politics  and  have  sounded  an 
ters,  and  that  he  has  no  scheme  in  his  head  alarm  which  they  well  know  to  be  false.    The 
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thing  they  have  denounced  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  anything  that  Mr,  Roosevelt  would 
ever  dream  of  proposing.  The  real  point  at 
issue  is  whether  or  not  the  Republican  party 
wishes  to  give  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
present  administration  and  wishes  to  continue 
it  for  four  years  more.  The  country  has  some 
\ery  important  matters  of  national  business 
now  on  hand;  and  the  recall  of  judges  has 
not  the  remotest  bearing  upon  any  of  them. 

.  ,  The  establishment  of  regular 
far  [*(  campaign  headquarters  on  betiall 
contf/tfaKa  gf  prominent  candidates  is  a  new 
political  phase.  These  establishments  are 
run  quite  on  the  lines  of  the  campaign  offices 
that  have  heretofore  been  established  after 
the  parties  have  held  their  conventions.  The 
principal  work  of  the  Roosevelt  committees 
has  been  to  try  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
right  to  take  a  part  in  the  choice  of  their 
delegates  to  the  national  convention.  In  this 
movement  they  have  made  more  progress 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
Senator  Dixon  of  Montana,  in  general  charge 
of  the  Roosevelt  movement,  is  a  man  of  force 
and  character,  who  took  this  work  upon  him- 
self solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  As- 
sociated with  him  at  Washington  have  been 
Mr.  Medill  McCormick  of  Chicago,  and,  more 
recently,  Mr.  Oscar  King  Davis,  the  well- 
known  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times.  At  the  Chicago  headquarters,  be- 
sides Mr.  Revel!  and  his  associates  as  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  last  month,  have  been 
Mr.  Truman  H.  Newberry,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Frank  Knox, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee 
of  Michigan.  The  Roosevelt  organization  in 
New  York  is  headed  by  ex-Judge  Duell,  a 
man  of  experience  and  high  repute,  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  treasurer  and  secretary  are 
Mr,  E.  H.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Car- 
penter. The  National  Republican  Commit- 
teeman of  New  York  State,  Mr,  William  L. 
Ward,  is  also  active  in  headquarters,  and 
among  others  prominent  in  the  movement  at 
New  York  are  Controller  Prendergast  and 
Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

"Mtnof  ^^  ^'"'  ^^^  T&lt  movement,  its 
PnminiHn-  organization  and  support  com- 
'"**  """'prise  so  bewildering  a  galaxy  of 
the  men  of  wealth  and  prominence  of  all 
parties,  and  the  poweriul  political  managers, 
that  those  in  high  places  who  have  refused  to 
conform  and  are  regarded  as  favoring  "the 
Colonel "  find  themselves  rather  marked  and 
isolated.    This   applies   especially   to   New 


{Chairman  of  the  RooKvelt  ConunittH  oF  Sew  York) 

York.  Never  was  there  such  unanimity  in 
Wall  Street  and  the  Union  League  Club. 
And,  curiously  enough,  such  unanimity  did 
not  exist  a  few  brief  weeks  ago.  What  is  the 
magic  that  has  wrought  this  wonder?  Among 
a  certam  class  of  men  in  New  York  City 
"politics  is  business — and  Intsiness  is  busi- 
ness." When  the  industrial  trusts  and  the 
so-called  "money  trust"  have  made  up  their 
minds,  the  so-called  "lawyers'  trust"  and  the 
"politicians'  trust"  respond  with  alacrity. 
And  yet  the  voters  of  the  L'nited  States  are 
so  untrustworthy  that  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  do  as  they  are  told;  and  they  have 
the  impertinence  to  demand  direct  primaries 
and  all  sorts  of  innovations  that  Mr.  Charles 
Murphy  and  Chairman  Barnes  regard  with 
anxiety  as  threatening  our  most  cherished 
institutions. 

There  is  once  more  a  full  bench  in 
Hariaa't  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
suoeutor  ^^^  Justice  Harlan  died  last 
October.  It  was  supposed  that  the  name  of 
his  successor  would  be  sent  promptly  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  as  soon  as  Congress 
met  in  the  first  week  of  December.  But  Mr, 
Taft  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  Several  men 
were  informally  selected,  one  after  another, 
and  held  up  for  public  inspection  until  their 
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of  the  cause  of  Mr.  Underwood,  chairman  of 

IM-Iirimiy  lo.  wiihmit  any  further  iwltering  or  the  Way?  and  Means  Committee,  has  not 

(irriiHituni^.  In-  sent  to  iho  Sciiati'  the  name  appeared  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the 

!''■''''''*'■'''''■  ^liihlon  Pitney,  of  Now  Jersey,  united  efforts  o(  the  Speaker  and  his  floor 

will     ',')""*'  '^"I'l'litil  the  process  of  inspection  leader  to  make  a  good  legislative  record  for 

votwl      '   .'■''^"''    'liat    twenty-six   Senators  the  party.     The  Democrats,  particularly  in 

'I'he  s  .1".*^"'"^'   '>PI">niiig  the  ap(»ointmcnt.  the  South,  arc  accustomed  to  express  their 

aiKl  ^*  '"'"'">  was  reganliHl  as  conservative,  preference  in  primaries,  and  there  is  little 

''  's  ill  J"^'     '' '"  •''t'  large  business  interests,  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Democratic  party 

'^eeriii  1,^,1  .    '"    • '^"^^■''^■'■'''.  tbat  the  choice  was  to  give  effect  to  its  real  wishes  in  the  Balti- 

lal  (niiit-'^  '"'""'*^'"<'e()  by  all  shades  of  politi-  more  convention  late  in  June,     There  arc, 

Ni'w   I,,  '""  '"  J'^^'i^e  Pitney 's  own  State  of  of  course,  two  difEcullies:  The  Democratic 

^ey.    The  new  member  of  the  bench  party  is   not   homogeneous,  and   there  are 
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SPEAKER  CHAMP  OJUIK,  WHO  TAKES  HIS  POLITICS  CALMLY 

wide  differences  of  iqiinion  between  its  rad-  thing,  however,  is  plain, — namely,  that  the 
icals  and  its  conservatives.  Further  than  same  influences  behind  the  movement  fur 
that,  a  determined  minority  can  use  the  two-  forcing  Mr,  Taft's  renomination  upon  the 
thirds  rule  in  the  national  convention  to  Republican  party  are  working  only  le^s 
make  it  difficult  for  the  majority  to  prevail,  actively  to  gain  a  hold  upon  the  Democratic 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  Speaker  Clark,  organization.  Yet  it  is  not  plain  that  any 
Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  and  Mr,  Under-  one  of  the  Democratic  candidates  is  intention- 
wood  remain  the  leading  candidates.  But  ally  a  part  of  that  magnificent  game.  Cer- 
there  is  nothing  whatever  at  this  time  to  in-  tamly  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  can  ejq>ect 
dicate  probabilities  as  to  the  results.    One  no  favors  from    the  syndicated  Warwicks. 
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while  American  sugar  producers  would  make 
less  profit,  their  industry  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  opening  the  ports.  We  already 
give  Cuba  the  benefit  of  a  large  reduction  of 
sugar  duties,  in  return  for  reciprocal  trade 
^vors.  The  Hawaiian  and  Cuban  interests 
are  naturally  opposing  the  Underwood  bill. 
Twenty-four  Republicans  in  the  House  voted 
for  the  free-sugar  bill,  which  was  passed  on 
March  ij  by  a  vote  of  198  to  103.  Only 
seven  Democrats  voted  against  it.  In  some 
respects  this  is  the  greatest  triumph  that  Mr. 
Underwood  has  achieved.  He  showed  that 
he  could  hold  his  party  together  in  spite  of 
pressure  brought  by  a  great  industry,  and  the 
localities  in  which  it  has  importance. 

i/iF<(.ri™o(/'»  Even  more  bold,  however,  than 

iKcom.      the  sugar  bill  itself  was  the  accom- 

"        panying  proposal   for  supplying 

the  current  revenue  that  would  be  lost  in 

case  of  the  placing  of  sugar  on  the  free  list. 

At  present  the  Treasury  derives  more  than 

$50,000,000  a  year  from  .the  import  taxes  on 

sugar.     Mr.  Underwood's  plan,  which  was 

successfully  carried  through  the  Democratic 

caucus  of  the  House,  was  to  make  a  wide 

frh.ir-.^rii.iT^wl.riTij''""^"''     ..   X  extension   of  the  present   corporation  tai. 

l^Jiaimuui  01  tfte  ways  Hna  Means  Committee)  ,™,,  ■     ^  r  i       '  i 

Irus  tax  01  igog  levies  i  per  cent,  upon  the 
Sucar  m  ^*^  Ways  and  Means  Committee  net  income  of  corporations.  Mr.  Under- 
(*«  has  taken  a  bold  position  in  the  wood  proposes  to  extend  this  to  the  net  in- 
"*  '"  course  of  its  attempt  to  revise  the  comes  of  businesses  not  incorporated,  and  to 
tariff  and  readjust  the  revenue  system  of  the  individuals  (the  present  exemption  of  $5000 
United  States.  Having  sent  its  bill  revising  being  extended  aiong  with  the  tax).  Mr. 
the  chemical  schedule  to  the  Senate,  follow-  Underwood's  bill  gives  completeness  and 
ing  its  bill  revising  the  iron  and  steel  duties,  justice  to  a  law  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
Mr.  Underwood's  committee  took  up  the  both  unjust  and  absurd.  The  law  at  present 
question  of  sugar.  Heretofore,  sugar  has  is  called  an  "excise  tax"  upon  the  "privilege 
remained  a  heavily  dutiable  article  for  two  of  being  incorporated."  But  this  deagnation 
reasons:  First,  because  of  the  large  amount  is  palpably  erroneous.  Scores  of  thousands 
of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  an  article  of  of  business  corporations,  enjoying  all  such 
common  use  that  had  to  be  imported;  and  privileges  to  the  full,  are  not  taxed  a  ^gle 
second,  because  of  the  protection  afforded  to  penny.  The  tax  is  plainly  an  income  tax, 
the  comparatively  small  sugar  industry  of  the  levied  upon  the  net  profits  of  those  corpora- 
United  States.  For  a  long  time  this  protec-  tions  that  have  any  profits  to  show,  when 
tion  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  cane-growers  their  balance  sheet  is  made  up  in  a  certain 
of  Louisiana.  More  recently,  however,  it  required  way. 
has  also  benefited  the  new  beet-sugar  industry 

of  the  West.  The  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  -f „,„  ■  „„,,  Two  neighboring  businesses,  in- 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  tariff,  because  we  ad-  "i«comi-  corporated  in  the  same  way  and 
mit  their  product  free,  as  we  also  admit  a  '"'"      carried  on  under  like  conditions, 

large  quantity  from  the  Philippines.  Chair-  do  not  have  equal  treatment  under  this  law- 
man Underwood  and  a  majority  of  the  Ways  One  of  them,  let  us  say,  pursues  a  busines.<i 
and  Means  Committee  took  the  ground  that  policy  which  makes  its  expenses  appear  to 
in  the  case  of  sugar  the  American  consumer  equal  its  income.  Its  profits  go  into  salaries 
ought  to  have  first  consideration.  It  is  and  advertising.  It  pays  no  tax  at  all.  The 
claimed  that  free  sugar  would  reduce  the  cost  neighboring  business  pursues  a  policy  which 
to  ordinary  buyers,  to  the  extent  of  almost  results  in  its  going  through  the  form  of  show- 
two  cents  a  pound.    It  is  further  claimed  that  ing  net  profits  and  paying  dividends.     It  pays 
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a  tax  of  I  per  cent.  uf)on  its  profits.    Let  us  income  tax,  plainly  and  without  disguise, 

put  it  in  a  different  way.    A  given  corpora-  But  it  is  nothing  except  the  existing  law  so 

tion  pays  a  tax  one  year,  and  pays  nothing  extended  as  to  be  of  uniform  character  and 

the  next  year,  although  in  both  years  it  is  general  application.    And  this  existing  law 

doing  business  under  the  same  charter.    Its  has  had  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

privileges  as  an  incorp)orated  concern  were  This  measure  of  Mr.   Underwood^s  is  not 

precisely  the  same  in  both  years.    Yet  we  merely  a  piece  of  cleverness,  although  it  is 

are  told  that  this  is  a  tax  upon  the  privilege  certainly  clever.    Nor  is  it  merely  an  in- 

of  doing  business  as  a  corp)oration,  and  is  not,  stance  of  remarkable  parliamentary  skill,  al- 

therefore,  an  income  tax,  but  an  excise  tax.  though  in  that  regard  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 

It  is,  of  course,  as  simple  and  unmistakable  stroke  of  genius.     But  beyond  all  it  is  a  dis- 

an  income  tax  as  could  possibly  be  devised,  closure  of  financial  statesmanship  of  a  high 

It  does  not  bear  even  the  faintest  resemblance  order;  just  as  the  makeshift  corporation  tax 

to  an  excise  tax.    A  good  example  of  the  disclosed  a  painful  lack  of  constructive  ability 

excise  tax  is  the  one  levied  by  the  United  in  the  field  of  revenue  and  finance.    It  is  to 

States  Government  on  retail  liquor  dealers,  be  hoped  that  the  Democrats  and  progressive 

This  tax  is  $25  a  year,  levied  upon  the  privi-  Republicans  of  the   Senate  will   have  the 

lege  of  selling  liquor  at  retail.    Every  dealer  courage  to  pass  this  measure, 
pays  it.      The  government  does  not  care 

whether  the  liquor  dealer  makes  money  or  The  resignation,  last  month,  of 
loses  money;  he  pays  his  fixed  exdse  tax  upon  '^'nJSgUa  ^^-  Harvey  W.  Wiley  from  his 
the  privOege.  If  this  tax  were  changed  so  position  as  chief  chemist  and  pure 
that  the  government  levied  it  in  the  form  of  food  specialist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
a  I  per  cent,  tax  upon  the  net  profits  of  the  culture  terminates  a  public  career  of  ex- 
liquor  dealer's  business,  most  liquor  dealers  ceptional  usefulness.  Dr.  Wiley  had  been 
would  have  nothing  to  pay,  because  very  few  twenty-nine  years  in  the  service  of  the  De- 
of  them  make  profits.  Such  a  change  would  partment  of  Agriculture.  During  that  time 
make  th^  tax  a  kind  of  income  tax.  It  would  he  not  only  drafted  much  of  the  pure  food 
not  be  an  excise  tax,  whether  or  not  the  gov-  legislation  that  has  gone  on  the  federal 
emment  chose  to  call  it  that.  statute  books,  but  it  was  he  who,  under  the 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  charged  with 
Su9taintd  b  ^^^'  although  thcse  distinctions  the  enforcement  of  such  legislation.  Every 
Supreme  are  SO  obvious,  the  Supreme  form  of  food  adulteration  has  been  fought  by 
^^"^  Court  sustained  the  so-called  Dr.  Wiley  with  courage  and  vigor.  Before 
corporation  excise  tax.  In  so  doing,  the  joining  the  governmental  service  Dr.  Wiley 
Supreme  Court  was  not  passing  upon  this  was  well  known  as  a  chemist.  He  made  im- 
false  name  of  the  tax,  but  upon  the  thing  it-  f)ortant  investigations  into  the  chemistry  of 
self.  What  it  actually  sustained  was  an  soils,  and  aided  materially  in  the  establish- 
income  tax  levied  up>on  such  businesses  in  ment  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United 
the  incorporated  form  as  had  any  incomes  States.  Dr.  Wiley  is  a  native  of  Indiana  and 
to  tax.  One  reason  why  this  tax  Was  not  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  is  big  of  frame 
equitable  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  so-called  and  large  of  heart,  and  although  now  in  his 
privileges  of  incorp)oration  are  so  widely  sixty-eighth  year,  is  as  vigorous  as  a  man  of 
different  under  the  laws  of  different  States  fifty.  Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to 
that  to  pick  out  incorp)orated  businesses  as  depose  him  from  his  position  as  head  of  the 
an  object  of  taxation  is  not  to  select  a  class  Bureau  of  Chemistry  on  charges  largely  tech- 
having  uniform  characteristics.  There  is  no  nical  in  character.  An  investigation  com- 
more  reason  for  taxing  an  incorporated  pletely  exonerated  him.  Feeling,  however, 
grocery  stoje  on  its  net  income  than  for  tax-  that  his  hands  were  tied  in  the  fight  for  the 
ing  its  partnership  competitor.  If  the  part-  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law  by  certain 
nership  store  did  not  prefer  its  privileges  of  conditions  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
being  run  as  a  partnership,  it  could  readily  Dr.  Wiley  severed  his  connection  with  the 
become  a  joint-stock  enterprise.  government.     In  a  formal  statement  given 

out  at  the  time  of  his  resignation    he  an- 
A  stroke  of  ^^*    Underwood's   bill   at   once  nounced  that  he  believes  he  can  do  more  as 
Higfi  states-  changes  one  of  the  most  absurd  a  private  citizen  in  the  interest  of  pure  food 
manehip     ^^^  lop-sided  tax  laws  that  ever  and  drugs  than  he  could  as  a  government  em- 
went  \ipon  our  statute  books  into  a  uniform  ployee.     It  is  understood  that  he  will  devote 
and  rational  measure.    It  is,  of  course,  an  his  time  to  lecturing  and  to  working  his  farm 
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in  Virginia.  It  is  also  announced  that  he  After  they  quit  work,  early  in  January,  the 
will  conduct  a  department  in  one  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  became  influ- 
monthly  magazines  devoted  to  household  ential  among  them  and  succeeded  in  weld- 
American  science.  ing  the  various  elements  into  a  semblance  of  a 

labor  imion.  They  were  at  least  imited  in 
^^  Last  month,  while  miners'  strikes  the  demand  for  a  living  wage.  The  mills,  on 
Aimrieam  were  crippling  the  industries  of  the  other  hand,  were  confronted  by  the  fact 
Coat  strikt  England  and  Germany  and  threat-  that  under  the  new  State  law  limiting  the 
ening  all  sorts  of  f)olitical  and  economic  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  minors  to  fifty- 
complications,  the  people  of  the  United  four  a  week  their  product  must  compete  in 
States  were  confronted  by  a  situation  in  the  the  market  with  the  output  of  mills  in  other 
anthracite  coal  trade  that  might  w^ell  cause  States  where  women  and  children  are  still 
concern.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  working  fifty-six  hours  a  week  as  operatives. 
**A  Preventive  of  Strikes,'*  which  appeared  Moreover,  while  the  wage-scales  before  the 
in  the  March  Review,  there  has  been  peace  strikewereby  no  means  high,  the  books  of  the 
in  the  anthracite  region  for  nine  years  under  American  Woolen  Company,  at  any  rate, 
the  beneficent  workings  of  the  Conciliation  made  a  far  better  showing  in  this  respect  than 
Board  appointed  as  a  result  of  the  findings  of  was  indicated  by  the  statements  of  the  opera- 
the  Roose\'elt  Strike  Commission  of  1903.  tives.  An  average  weekly  wage  of  over  $9, 
Disputes  between  operators  and  miners  have  while  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  munificent,  at 
been  settled,  in  the  main,  to  the  satisfaction  least  compares  favorably  with  the  rate  of  pay 
of  both,  and  in  no  case  have  they  been  per-  for  like  work  in  European  factories,  and  is  50 
mitted  to  interfere  with  the  mining  of  coal  per  cent,  better  than  the  sum  repeatedly 
or  the  earning  of  wages.  Now,  at  the  expira-  named  by  the  workers  as  the  average  for  the 
tion  of  a  three-years'  agreement  between  the  entire  Lawrence  mill  district.  In  arranging 
mine  workers  and  the  operators,  the  former  the  scale  the  Woolen  Company  (usually  re- 
present certain  demands,  and  unless  these  de-  ferred  to  as  the  trust)  gives  the  greater  in- 
mands  are  complied  with  they  refuse  to  re-  crease  to  the  lower-paid  operatives.  Thus,  all 
ncrw  the  agreement.  They  ask,  in  the  first  employees  who  formerly  received  $4.86  a 
place,  for  an  increase  of  wages  amounting  to  week  will  now  have  an  increase  of  $1.08,  while 
20  fxrr  cent.,  on  the  ground  of  increased  cost  those  who  received  from  $6.48  to  $10.30  a 
of  living,  from  which,  presumably,  the  mining  week  will  have  an  increase  of  54  cents  each, 
region  has  not  been  exempt,  any  more  than 

other  parts  of  the  country.    They  also  ask  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  re- 

for  various  technical  concessions,  including  /«  ^       call  attention  to  this  matter  of 

the  assumption  by  the  operators  of  the  col-  '*'*"'  ^"^'"^"^  wages,     since     the     adjustment 

lection  of  dues  for  the  union,  and  that  agree-  reached  at  Lawrence  indirectly  affected  the 

ments  shall  be  made  for  one-year  terms  in-  textile  industry  throughout  New  England, 

stead  of  for  three  years.     On  March  13  the  More  than   125,000  persons,  including  em- 

of>erators  formally  refused  these  demands,  ployees  of  cotton   mills  in   Massachusetts, 

While  many  of  the  miners  have  no  member-  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  and  woolen  mill 

shi|)  in  the  union,  it  was  believed  that  nearly  operatives  in  all  the  New  England  States, 

if  not  quite  all  of  the   170,000  anthracite  obtained  advances,  last  month,  of  from  5  to  7 

workers  would  quit  work  on  April  i.    If  the  percent.     The  disorder  at  Lawrence,  culmi- 

bituminous  miners  should  join  the  strike  the  nating  in  the  interference  of  the  local  police 

coal    industry    of    the    nation     would    be  with  the  rights  of  strikers  to  send  their  chil- 

paralyzed,  with  500,000  men  out  of  work,  dren  out  of  the  town  during  the  strike,  led  to 

an  investigation  by  the  Rules  Committee  of 

End  of  the    ^^^  nine-weeks'  strike  of  the  tex-  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 

Lawrence    tile  workers  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  seemed  probable,  last  month,  that  the  House 

**'''**       was  practically  ended  on  March  Committee  on  Labor  would  institute  a  com- 

15  by  the  return  to  work  of  the  American  prehensive  inquiry  into  the  American  Woolen 

Wcxjlen  Company's  employees  at  a  material  Company  and  the  labor  conditions  in  its 

advance  in  wages.     It  was  believed  that  the  factories.     The  article  on  page  439  of  this 

other  mills  in  Lawrence  would  soon  make  Review,  entitled  ''Woman  and  the  Wage 

similar  concessions  to  their  hands.    The  18,000  Question,"  discloses  important  statistics  in 

o[)cratives  who  won  this  eventful  strike  had  various  Massachusetts  industries,  as  brought 

never  been  organized  and  their  racial  and  lin-  out  in  connection  with  the  agitation  for  a 

ustic  divisions  made  organization  difficult,  minimum  wage  law  in  that  State. 
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itit  stmif  ^"  March  7,  the 
Mrf  t**  Senate,  by  unan- 
/•««  rr,at/M  jjjjgyg  consent, 
brought  to  an  end  the  debate 
on  the  general  arbitration 
treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Then  by  a  vote 
of  42  to  40  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  joint  High 
Commission  was  eliminated, 
and  other  changes  made  cur- 
tailing the  scope  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  agreements.  As 
amended  the  treaties  were 
ratified  by  a'vote  of  76  to  3. 
The  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia, 
qualifying  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  treaties'  oper- 
ation, which  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  46  to  36,  follows: 

Revived,    That  the  Senate 


0  the  ra 


lication  of  the  said  treaty  with 
the  understanding,  to  be  made 
a  part  of  such  ratification,  that 
the  treaty  does  not  authorize 
the  submission  toarbitration  of 
any  question  which  affects  the 
admission  of  aliens  into  the 
I'nited  States, or  the  admission 
of  aliens  to  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  several  States,  or 
the  territorial  integrity  o(  the 
several  States  or  oT  the  United 
States,  or  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  the  alleged  indebtedness 
or  moneyed  obligation  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  question  which  depends  upon 


maintenance  of   the   traditional   attitude    ol  the 
United  States  concerning  American  question) 
monly  described  as  the  Mom       " 
purely  governmental  policy. 


e  Doctrii 


Mr  xnDJ  Secretary  Knox's  extended  trip 
In  car-BtHvi  throughout  Caribbean  America,  I 
*""""  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  as  , 
effective  in  bettering  the  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
The  discussion  was  on  the  treaty  with  Great  of  that  region  as  was  the  trip,  six  years  ago, 
Britain,  but  later  it  was  unanimously  decided  of  Mr.  Root,  in  cementing  our  cordial  rela- 
that  all  votes  on  the  British  treaty  should  be  tions  with  South  America,  was  begun  on 
made  to  apply  also  to  the  one  intended  for  February  23,  when  Mr.  Knox  sailed  from 
France.  President  Taft  regards  the  amended  Key  West,  Florida,  on  the  cruiser  Washing- 
treaties  as  so  different  from  the  original  that  ton.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  was  aroused 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  will  now  be  sub-  a  few  days  before  the  sailing  by  the  publica- 
mitted  for  ratification  by  the  powers  con-  tion  of  a  note  given  out  by  Sefior  P«lro  Nel 
cerned.  The  opponents  of  the  treaties  in  their  Ospina,  Colombian  Minister  to  the  United 
original  form  regarded  the  permission  for  the  States,  which  stated  that  "the  visit  may  hap- 
Joint  High  Commission  as  invading  the  pen  to  be  considered  as  inopportune  at  the 
Senate's  rights.  They  also  contended  that  ex-  present  time."  The  relations  between  the 
isting  arbitration  agreements  are  sufficient  for  United  States  and  Colombia  have  been 
all  practical  purposes.  Thedebatebroughtout  strained  since  1903,  when  the  Republic  of 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  excellent  Panama  set  up  its  independent  existence,  and 
features  of  the  treaties,  the  Senate  had  good  our  government  took  hold  in  earnest  of  the 
reason  to  insist  upon  its  modifications,  in  the  digging  of  the  canal.  Colombia  has  always 
interest  of  our  "unimpaired  sovereignty."        claimed  that  questions  of  "insulted  sover- 
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eignty*'  and  indemnity  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  following  words  in  an  address  to  the 

on  that  occasion  should  have  been  referred  to  Nicaraguan  Congress. 

arbitration. 

My  government  does  not  covet  an  inch  of  terri- 

T-u^.^^o :,,««  K„  c««,.^  r\ow>;««  tory  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.    The  full  measure 

Not  Welcome  Jnc  reason  given  by  Seiior  Ospina  and  extent  of  our  policy  is  to  assist  in  the  mainte- 

in          for  his  letter,  which  he  said  was  nance  of  republican  institutions  in  this  hemisphere. 

Colombia     ^n^^^n    in    his    own    name    and  We  have  a  well-known  policy  regarding  causes  that 

"without  any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  my  ">>gl»;  threaten  the  existence  of  an  American  rc- 

4.-,          ♦t«^«**«-  »»  „.«r.  ♦k^^^  n^y^^vA^  public  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  shall  always  be 

country  on  the  matter,     was  that  Colombia  \^^^^  ^j^j^g  ^^^^^^  p^^p^^  assistance  to  preserve 

still  the  stability  of  sister  American  republics. 

finds  herself  placed  by  the  United  States  in  an  Calls  at  the  principal  cities  of  Venezuela, 

exceptional  position,  as  the  only  member  of  the  p^rto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti  and  Cuba 

numerous  family  of  mdependent  nations  scattered  i  ^   j  ^.u     *.  •  j  t^jL    v . ^ 

over  the  face  of  the  earth  to  which,  despite  it^  completed  the  trip,  and  Mr.  Kpox  was  ex- 

constant  demands,  the  United  States  refuses  to  pected  back  m  Washmgton  by  the  first  of  the 

submit  to  arbitration  questions  referring  exclusively  present  month, 
to  the  interpretation  of  pifblu;  treaties   and  the 

compliance  with  obligations  imposed  by  the  uni-  ^r,,                ,  .               i         i... 

versally  accepted  prin^iplcfi  of  international  law  The  Endless   The    machmery    of    pohUcs    m 

on  all  civilized  nations  itt  their  relations  one  with  Mexican.     Mexico,   as  was  to  be  expected 

another.  ^"°'^      after  the  tremendous  upheaval  of 

the  past  year,  is  not  running  perfectly 
Last  November,  Seiior  Ospina,  in  compliance  smoothly  or  without  noise.  We  pointed  out 
with  the  instructions  ©f  his  government,  last  month  in  these  pages  some  of  the  difficul- 
reiterated  the  demand  for  arbitration  of  the  ties  ^Jith  Vhich  the  new  regime  at  Mexico 
controversy.  Ifc.  claims  never  to  have  re-  City  is  confronted.  Serious  local  disorders 
ceived  any  rep^  to  his  communication,  are  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  republic. 
The  letter  reganfing  Secretary  Knox's  visit  especially  in  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Morelos, 
was  in  response  to  a,"  formal  notification  from  and  Guerrero,  four  states  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  State  Department  to  the  effect  that  the  most  difficult  to  police,  by  reason  of  then- 
Mr.  Knox  intended  to  make  the  journey,  topographical  character.  These  outbreaks 
The  representatives  of  all  the  other  countries  are  not  based  on  any  principle,  but  on  the 
immediately  communicated  the  fact  to  their  natural  tendency  of  bandits  to  take  advan- 
govemments,  which  replied,  expressing  pleas-  tage  of  the  unsettled  conditions  of  a  recon- 
ure,  and  announcing  that  Mr.  Knox  would  be  struction  period.  Brigandage  has  always 
most  welcome.  A  few  days  later  Seiior  Os-  existed  in  Mexico,  and  what  in  former  times 
pina  left  Washington,  recalled,  it  was  said,  by  could  not  be  exterminated  was  at  least  con- 
his  government,  since  his  letter  was  looked  cealed  by  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  even 
upon  as  an  affront  to  the  United  States.  The  of  individual  speech.  Now  both  are  turned 
Minister  himself,  however,  claims  that  he  loose  and  are  revelling  in  all  forms  of  exagger- 
resigned  on  his  own  initiative.  As  a  result  of  ation.  Add  to  the  bandit  group,  who  natur- 
this  incident,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  ally  give  themselves  a  political  name,  those 
Knox  would  not  call  at  any  Colombian  city,  followers  of  Madero  who  are  disgruntled  be- 
cause their  personal  ambitions  remain  imsat- 
cordiaiitu  ^^^  Secretary's  tour  through  the  isfied  and  the  remnant  of  the  old  regime  who 
in  csntrai  countries  of  Central  America  have  been  unwilling  or  imable  to  ally  them- 
America  ^j-Qught  out  much  cordial  feeling,  selves  with  the  new  governmental  party,  and 
particularly  in  Panama,  Costa  Rica  and  Sal-  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  peace  is  evident 
vador.  There  were  some  evidences  that  cer-  and  explicable, 
tain  classes  in  Nicaragua  had  not  forgotten 

Mr.  Knox's  part,  two  years  ago,  in  getting  rid  Madera's     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Madero  is  a  most 

of  the  dictator,  Zelaya.     On  the  whole,  how-  Great       arduous  one.    Unpracticed  him- 

ever,  the  effect  of  the  trip  was  to  greatly  ^^^'^       self  in  the  science  of  governing,  he 

strengthen  cordiality  toward  this  country  as  is  called  upon  to  govern  a  people  just  en- 

already  existing,  and  to  dispel  some  misappre-  dowed  with  rights  and  imused  to  their  ex- 

hension  in  the  mind  of  certain  Central  Ameri-  ercise.    What  he  has  accomplished  is  on  the 

cans  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  record  and  redounds  to  his  high  credit.     The 

government  toward  Central  America,  Ven-  presumption   must   now   be   in   his   favor, 

ezuela  and  Cuba.     The  theme  of  all  Mr.  Nevertheless,  he  is  maligned  by  the  old  school 

Knox's  addresses  on  this  trip  may  be  found  of  politicians  for  lack  of  forceful  methods,  and 
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by  the  extreme  members  of  his  own  party  for  western  provinces  that  are  demanding  a  freer 

not  being  sufficiently  radical.    Meanwhile,  trade  with  their  neighbor  to  the  south. 
he  and  his  cabinet,  composed  largely  of  men 

of  good  standing  in  the  business  world,  are  at  **89paration"  ^^^  ^^^^^  another  the  provincial 
work  advancing  plans  for  the  social,  educa-  /»<*«  legislatures  of  the  Northwest  have 
tional,  and  political  betterment  of  the  people.  ^'*^  renewed  their  adhesion  to  the  rec- 
They  are  actively  engaged  in  increasing  the  iprodty  principle,  which  would  work  so  much 
size  and  efficiency  of  the  army,  especially  the  to  their  advantage.  After  a  three  days'  de- 
rurales,  or  rangers.  They  are  devising  a  proj-  bate,  late  in  January,  reciprocity  carried  the 
act  for  the  division  of  land  among  small  pro-  legislature  of  Saskatchewan  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
prietors,  at  reasonable  price,  payable  in  long-  one.  Saskatchewan  is  the  particular  strong- 
time  installments.  They  are  arranging,  hold  of  the  Canadian  Grain  Growers'  Asso- 
through  the  reorganization  of  the  banking  ciation.  At  a  recent  convention  this  organi- 
institudon  called  Caja  de  PristamoSy  to  loan  zation  reaffirmed  its  support  of  reciprocity 
money  to  the  farmer  class  on  long  term  and  at  and  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  its 
low  interest,  the  amount  loaned  to  be  applied  representatives  at  Ottawa  for  their  "lack  of 
to  irrigation  work  and  general  property  im-  vigor  "on  this  issue.  On  February  29  a  mem- 
provement.  In  this  work  and  in  all  their  ber  of  the  Manitoba  legislature,  Mr.  William 
measures  they  are  adhering  strictly  to  the  law  MoUoy,  the  Liberal  representative  from  La 
and  the  constitution.  They  will  not  willingly  Verandrye,  asserted  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
permit  any  injury  to  American  interests.  It  that  was  roundly  applauded: 
is  only  fair  to  give  them  a  chance     L^t  ^^        ^^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^  ^,^^.^ 

month  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Canada   than   by  the   rejection  of  reciprocity, 

joint  resolution  of  1898,  increasing  the  Presi-  Moreover,  I  am  prepared  to  support  any  man  who 

dent's  power  to  enforce  the  neutrality  laws,  will  introduce  a  resolution  moving  the  separation 

This   will   help   greatly    to    strengthen    our  of  easteni  Canada  from  western  Canada.     If  the 

-  .      J,         1   ^»            .^i^.!-     ikir     •         r^  people  of  eastern  Canada  are  gome  to  dictate  the 

friendly  relaUons  with  the  Mexican  Govern-  po^cy  of  western  Canada,  then  the  time  for  separa- 

ment,  and  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms,  tion  has  come.  The  people  of  eastern  Canada  have 
ammunition,  and  supplies  to  rebels.  Such  deliberately  set  themselves  to  injure  western  Can- 
power  should  have  been  given  to  the  Execu-  ^^\  ^"^  ^"  ^j!«  ^?"^  ""}  ten  years  there  will  be 
*v  ^  rr>x.  1  '11  such  an  agitation  in  western  Canada  against  their 
tive  a  year  or  more  ago.  The  new  law  wiU  binding  acts  that  nothing  but  separation  will 
apply  also  to  the  fitting  out  and  arming  on  our  suffice, 
soil  of  expeditions  against  Central  American 

and  South  American  Governments.  j^^,,  ^^^      The   combination   of   Dominion 

Coalition  Conservatives,  French  Catholic 
"DiMrMit  "  ^^^^S  the  loJ^g  premiership  of  *"''*''*'«^  Nationalists  and  English-Scotch 
In  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the  distin-  Protestant  Imperialists  by  which  Mr. 
^^^^^^  guishing  characteristics  of  Cana-  Borden  was  elected  last  September,  could 
dian  development,  as  they  appeared  to  the  scarcely  be  expected  to  remain  imshaken  for 
rest  of  the  world,  were  the  unity  of  Canadian  long.  Henri  Bourassa,  the  brilliant  leader  of 
life  and  interests  and  a  never-flagging  eflFort  the  French  Nationalists  of  Quebec,  has  always 
to  improve  commercial  relations  with  the  opposed  both  the  Laurier  and  the  Borden 
United  States.  The  premiership  of  his  sue-  f)olides  of  naval  support  to  the  British  gov- 
cessor  is  scarcely  half  a  year  old.  Yet,  as  ernment.  On  the  question  of  the  now  fa- 
seen  from  the  outside,  it  seems  to  be  charac-  mous  **  Ne  Temere  "  decree  of  the  Pope  all  the 
terized  by  constant  emphasis  on  the  diversity  French  members  are  against  the  premier  and 
of  the  Dominion's  f)opulation  in  their  politi-  the  English  majority  in  parliament.  In  1908 
cal,  business  and  religious  ideas,  and  by  fre-  two  Catholics  were  married  in  Montreal  by  a 
quent  outbursts  of  "loyal  British,  Yankee-  Methodist  minister.  The  marriage  was  after- 
hating"  jingoism.  Mr.  Borden  is  a  man  of  ward  annulled  by  the  Catholic  archbishop  of 
high  character  and  ability,  and  there  can  be  the  diocese,  on  the  groimd  that,  according  to 
no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  his  lieutenants,  the  "  Ne  Temere  "  decree  of  the  Church,  Cath- 
But  they  certainly  profited  last  September  by  olics  could  only  be  married  by  a  priest.  This 
an  anti-American  popular  clamor  that  was  action  of  the  archbishop  was  afterward  rati- 
unwarranted  and  misleading.  Reciprocity  fied  civilly  by  a  judge  of  the  High  Court, 
was  defeated  chiefly  because  of  the  American  The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the  Superior 
"annexation"  bogy.  Now  our  Canadian  Court  of  the  Dominion,  the  woman  seeking  to 
friends  are  discovering  that  reciprocity  is  not  have  it  established  that  ecclesiastical  law  did 
dead,  and  that  it  is  the  loyal  English-speaking  not  supersede  the  dvil  marriage  law,  and  that 
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her  marriage  was  legal  and  her  child  legitimate  France  laid  down  their  tools,  while  the  more 

according  to  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Que-  than  half  a  million  members  of  the  United 

bee.    The  Superior  Court  judge,  on  February  Mine  Workers  of  America  also  threatened  to 

22,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  subordinate  strike.    In  our  delicately  articulated  modem 

court,  holding  that  any  officer  qualified  by  life,  dependent  as  it  is  to  such  a  large  extent 

the  state  to  perform  marriages  could  marry  on  machinery  in  its  m)Tiad  forms,  coal  is, 

couples  of  whatever  faith;  that  the  "Ne  after  food  and  shelter,  the  one  great  universal 

Temere"  decree  had  no  valid  effect,  and  was  necessity.    Without  it  wheels  stop,  mills  and 

binding  only  on  the  consciences  of  Catholics,  factories  close,  trains  cannot  move,  steamers 

This  decision  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  are  useless,  and  the  great  navies  to  which  the 

important,  most  complete  and  most  sweeping  peoples  of  the  world  look  confidently  as  their 

judgments  ever  delivered  in  Canada  on  the  guaranty  of  independent  national  existence, 

question  of  the  civil  status  of  the  ecclesiastical  are  as  helpless  as  Crusoe's  land-bound  canoe, 

law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  no  other  industry  could  organized  labor  so 


Mr, 


There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the 


easily  and  completely  demonstrate  its  power. 


Bordwt  Borden  ministry  is  going  to  follow  ^.  .  ,.  Never  since  the  world  began  has 
redistribution,  based  on  the  last  Means  to  there  been  a  nation — at  least  a 
census,  with  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Redis-  ^''o'^<'  nation  of  forty  millions — that 
tribution  will  take  place  next  session,  so  that  lived  so  literally  from  hand  to  mouth  as  the 
an  election  could  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1913.  British  nation  lives  to-day.  Every  inhabit- 
The  plan  to  readjust  the  province  boundaries  ant  of  the  United  Kingdom  lives  from  hand 
described  in  these  pages  two  years  ago  when  to  mouth,  relying  implicitly,  though  uncon- 
it  was  first  proposed,  was  embodied  in  the  sciously,  upon  the  smooth,  uninterrupted 
form  of  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  House  operation  of  the  vast  system  of  railroads, 
of  Commons  on  February  27.  The  resolution,  steamships,  and  banks  which  brings  to  the 
presented  by  Mr.  Borden  himself,  provides  British  home,  office,  and  workshop  the  food 
for  the  annexation  to  Quebec  of  the  vast  ter-  supplies  and  the  materials  of  industry  from 
ritory  of  Ungava,  which  would  make  that  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  power  which 
province  as  large  as  France,  Germany  and  keeps  this  whole  system  going  with  the  regu- 
Austria  combined,  for  the  extension  of  Mani-  larity  of  clockwork  is  coal.  A  month  without 
toba's  boundary  to  Hudson  Bay  and  for  the  coal  would  mean  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
incorp)oration  with  Ontario  of  that  portion  of  British  people  not  only  no  work,  no  light,  no 
the  territory  formerly  known  as  Keewatin,  heat,  and  practically  no  power  to  move  beyond 
which  remains  after  the  Manitoba  line  has  the  range  of  their  own  immediate  neighbor- 
been  readjusted.  The  proposed  increase  of  hood:  it  would  mean  actual  famine,  ap- 
territory  of  the  "postage  stamp  province,"  as  proaching  star\'arion.  Consequently,  when, 
Manitoba  is  often  jocosely  described,  revives  on  March  i,  the  colliers  of  England,  Scotland, 
the  old  bitter  question  of  the  recognition  of  and  Wales,  with  practical  unanimity,  quit 
separate  schools  based  on  religious  difference,  work,  it  was  not  only  the  commercial  position 
On  this  question  the  Nationalists  are  also  op-  of  Britain  that  was  endangered:  the  wel- 
posing  the  premier.  All  the  time  Sir  Wilfrid  fare  of  the  empire  was  put  in  peril  and  the 
Laurier,  in  excellent  health  and  vigor  despite  very  life  of  the  people  at  stake, 
his  seventy  years,  is  leading  an  alert  and 

fighting  opposition.     Finally,   there   is   the  ^^^        An    overwhelming    vote   of   the 

"National  Defense  Association,"  composed  of  Miners'  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  min- 
British  loyalists  who  (some  of  the  Toronto  ^'''**  ers,  taken  early  in  January,  de- 
pap)ers  have  been  telling  us  recently)  are  manded  a  strike  on  March  i,  if  the  mine 
clamoring — and  even  actively  preparing — for  owners  did  not  accede  to  their  demands  for  the 
war  with  the  United  States.  All  together  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  scale,  and 
present  government  at  Ottawa  has  troubles  the  general  improvement  of  working  condi- 
enough.  tions  along  lines  set  forth  in  the  formal  state- 

^  -'j*  ment  of  the  miners*  federation.     The  opera- 

j.^^        The  fact  that  coal  is  the  life-blood  tors  refused  these  demands,  maintaining  that 

"Hinoahip"   of  the  world's  industry  and  com-  the  profits  of  the  business  do  not  justify  the 

of  Coal      ixierce   was   strikingly   and  dra-  increase  in  expenditure.     Foreseeing  the  ter- 

matically  proven  last  month  when  a  million  rible  consequences  of  the  impending  strike, 

miners  in  Great  Britain,  a  quarter  of  a  mil-  the  British  premier  invited  the  representa- 

lion  in   Germany,  and  almost  as  many  in  tives  of  the  mine  owners  and  the  mine  work- 
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ers  to  meet  him  and  the  cabinet  for  the  pur-  ^  umimum  ^^  announcing  its  failure  to  secure 
pose  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  wof  a  settlement,  the  government 
dispute.  This  intervention  of  the  govern-  *•«'"'  issued  a  frank  statement  to  the 
ment  was  taken  to  avert  what  Mr.  Asquith  industry  involved  and  to  the  country  at 
referred  to  as  a  national  disaster.  large,  setting  forth  fully  the  proposals  sub- 

mitted to  the  operators  and   the  workers. 
Tk*        Several  conferences  between  the  After    "the    most    careful    consideration," 
0a<MrRinm(  Operators,  the  men,  and  members  said    the    statement,    the    government    is 
'""'"*"**    of  the  ministry  failed  to  bring  "  satisfied  that  there  are  cases  in  which  under- 
about  an  agreement,  and  at  midnight  on  ground  miners  cannot  earn  a  reasonable  living 
February  ag  the  million   mine  workers  of  wage  from  causes  over  which  they  have  no 
Great  Britain  laid  down  their  tools.     Within  control."    The  power  to  secure  such  a  wage, 
a  week,  three  or  four  times  that  number  of  further,  "should  be  secured  by  arrangements 
men,  women,  and  children  had  been  thrown  suitable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
out  of  work  by  the  closing  down  of  mills  and  district,  adequate  safeguards  to  be  provided 
factories  and  the  stopping  of  railroad  and  to  protect  employers  against  abuse." 
steamboat  traffic  for  want  of  fuel.    In  some 

cases  entire  industries  shut  down,  all  the  sys-  ^^^     The  government  was  prepared  to 

tems  of  transportation  greatly  curtailed  their  if        confer  with  the  parties  concerned 

services,  the  price  of  food  and  clothing  "*"—<"»  astothebest  methods  of  realizing 
jumped  to  unheard-of  figures,  and  the  poor  these  desired  results,  and,  in  case  of  disagree- 
began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger,  while  the  ment,  to  appoint  representatives  to  "decide 
statesmen  directing  the  foreign  jxilides  of  the  jointly  any  outstanding  point  with  a  view  to 
empire  began  to  discern  in  the  fast-emptying  giving  effect  to  the  agreed  principle."  The 
bunkers  of  her  warships  a  dire  peril  to  the  government,  Mr.  Asquith  stated,  having  rec- 
nation's  political  sumval.  ognized  the  principle  of  a  minimum  wage,  had 
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determined  that,  if  this  provision  were  not  sons  are  engaged  in  coal  mining  in  the  British 
secured  by  agreement,  it  would  be  put  into  Isles,  of  whom  more  than  800,000  work  under- 
effect,  "by  whatever  appropriate  means  the  ground."  The  output  of  British  coal  mines  for 
government  can  command."  Later  this  was  the  year  1910  was  approximately  300,000,000 
explained  to  mean  that  the  premier  would  short  tons,  about  three-fifths  of  the  American 
introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  production,  valued  at  nearly  $600,000,000  at 
providing  for  a  minimum  wage  law  through-  the  mines.  In  her  shipping  and  manufactur- 
out  the  country.  It  was  openly  stated  by  the  ing  interests,  her  railroads  and  her  homes, 
press  which  supports  the  ministry  that,  "if  Britain  herself  consumes  the  greater  part  of 
necessity  should  arise,  the  mines  and  perhaps  this.  But  she  exports  a  vast  amount  to  sev- 
the  railroads,  would  be  seized  by  the  govern-  eral  of  the  continental  European  countries, 
ment  and  operated  in  order  to  prevent  the  and  sends  some  of  her  special  sorts  even  to  the 
stoppage  of  all  industries  and  the  ultimate  United  States.  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
starvation  of  the  people."  Sweden  are  large  consumers  of  British  coal. 

The  mines  of  England  are  very  old,  among 
Tht  Rtponat  ^^^t  of  the  English  mine  owners  the  oldest  in  Europe. 

Not  and  those  of  North  Wales  (about 
Unanimous  5^  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  condition  ^^^^  ^quite  recently,  when  the 
Great  Britain)  agreed  to  accept  the  minimum  ofths  government  began  to  inspect  the 
wage  in  principle.  The  operators  of  South  ^'"*''*  mines,  the  condition  of  the  work- 
Wales,  however,  and  those  of  Scotland  de-  ers  was  very'  bad.  Now  things  are  better, 
clined  the  government  proposals.  The  Na-  But  life  is  still  hard,  unnecessarily  hard  for 
tional  Miners*  Federation  unanimously  re-  the  miners.  They  are  paid  by  the  job,  that 
solved  that  is  by  piecework,  not  .according  to  time  spent. 

This,  they  claim,  i$  a  very  uncertain  way  of 

There  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  present  dis-  g^^^jj^  UnUsual  rock  formations  often 

pute  unless  the  principle  of  an  individual  minimum   ^    ,     ri.  •  1  i-^i        r      j  ^      .. 

wage  fer  all  underground  workers  is  agreed  to  by  ^^^^  ^^^^  work  profitless  for  days  at  a  Ume. 

the  coal  owners.  The  men  complain  that  the  companies  should 

bear  the  burden  of  these  natural  conditions 
This  organization,  further,  refused  to  confer  and  that  the  workers  should  be  paid  for  work 
unless  the  mine  owners  agreed  in  advance  to  and  time,  not  product.  The  o^Tiers  contend 
minimum  rates  already  laid  down  by  it,  which  that  the  men  as  well  as  they  should  be  willing 
vary  from  an  average  of  $1.40  to  $1.80  a  day,  to  gamble  on  the  seams,  the  veins,  and  the 
with  a  minimum  "shift"  rate  for  all  imder-  stenle  rock.  If  a  minimum  wage  is  enforced, 
ground  workers  of  $1.25.  On  the  other  hand,  they  say,  how  are  they  to  be  guaranteed 
Mr.  Asquith  told  both  operators  and  men,  the  against  fraud  and  laziness.  They  admit  that 
authorities  had  all  their  military  resources  the  conditionof  the  men  is  hard,but  insist  that 
well  in  hand  and  would  be  prepared  to  send  if  the  demands  of  the  workers  are  conceded 
troops  at  short  notice  to  any  disturbed  dis-  most  of  the  mines  will  have  to  shut  down  for 
trict.  There  was,  however,  little  or  no  dis-  lack  of  profit, 
order.    The  non-union  miners  generally  went 

out  with  the  union  men  and  insisted  upon  the  ^^^^^  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  begin- 
same  terms.  To  complete  the  paralysis  of  of  the  ning  of  the  strike  by  the  British 
trade  dependent  upon  machinery,  the  dockers  ^^^^^^  ^^''^^^  miners,  more  than  half  a  million 
of  practically  all  the  English,  Scotch  and  German  coal  workers  also  stopped  work,  a 
Welsh  ports  refused  to  handle  any  imported  quarter  of  a  million  French  miners  laid  down 
coal,  and  therefore  little  could  be  expected  their  tools — for  a  twenty-four-hour  "demon- 
from  foreign  sources.  Meanwhile  the  Ad-  strationof  their  power,"  and  large  numbers  of 
miralty,  fearing  a  shortage  of  coal  for  the  Belgian,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  colliers 
navy, had  dispatched  several  swift  transport  struck,  to  show  their  "sympathy"  for  their 
vessels  to  this  country  to  purchase  American  English  brethren.  It  seems  certain  that  if 
coal,  which  they  could  secure  only  at  greatly  the  British  strike  should  be  in  the  main  suc- 
advanced  prices.  cessful,  it  will  be  imitated  in  other  European 

countries.    Indeed,  last  month  it  was  widely 

TheBi       ^^^^  mining  is  in  itself  one  of  the  feared  that  the  vigor  with  which  the  British 

Buaineas     chief  industries  of  Great  Britain,  miners  were  pressing  their  demands,  espe- 

ofCoai      ^^  g^y  nothing  of  its  paramount  cially  in  view  of  their  success  in  forcing  the 

importance  to  the  railroads  and  manufac-  government  to  intervene  in  their  behalf  with 

turers.  Close  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  per-  a  law  providing  for  a  minimum  wage,  would 
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encourage  the  American  coal-mine  workers  contented.  Then  world  conditions  began  to 
to  begin  the  strike  long  predicted  on  this  side  change.  Germany  and  the  United  States 
of  the  water.  The  coal  trade  journals  of  this  began  to  challenge  British  commercial  and 
country  have  been  pointing  out  to  the  Ameri-  industrial  supremacy.  The  relations  be- 
can  miners  that  when  England  retires  from  tween  capital  and  labor  changed  radically, 
the  market,  somebody  must  supply  the  de-  Socialism  became  a  force  in  European  politics, 
mand.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  there  is  The  industrial  world  grew  restless.  The 
only  Germany ,which  charges  high  prices,  and  laboring  classes  began  to  elect  representa- 
the  United  States,  which  can  name  a  price  tives  to  Parliament,  not  primarily  for  politi- 
that  will  meet  almost  any  competition.  This  cal  reasons,  but  to  secure  control  of  the 
means,  says  the  Black  Diamond,  one  of  the  machinery  of  government  in  order  that  by 
best  known  of  the  coal  journals,  that  the  law  they  might  the  better  improve  their 
United  States  would,  under  ordinary  drami-  economic  condition.  Soon  the  Labor  Party , 
stances,  get  the  business.  "This  means  that  was  bom.  This  now  includes  a  combination 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  if  they  are  not  on  a  of  labor  imions  and  all  the  various  socialistic 
strike,  will  get  the  work,  which  means  the  bodies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Fabians, 
money  that  is  paid  for  the  work."  The  Lon-  the  Independent  Labor  party,  the  Social 
don  Times  is  already  referring  to  the  perma-  Democratic  party,  and  several  small  liberal 
nent  loss — to  America — of  a  large  share  of  socialist  groups. 
Britain's  foreign  business  in  coal,  a  loss  due 

to  the  present  strike.  r.-v-       At  the  moment  when  this  com- 

and        bmation  came  mto  being,  Eng- 

Ki9anin       ^^^  present  strike  of  the  British        '^o''''^*      land  was  beginning  to  feel  herself 

oft/i§      coal  miners  is  much  more  than  crowded  in  the  race  for  markets,  in  which  she 

^'''**      a  demand  for  higher  wages  and  had  hitherto  ruled  supreme.    In  the  competi- 

shorter  hours.    It  is  a  protest  against  all  tion  with  Germany,  France,  the  United  States 

those  conditions,  social  and  economic,  that  and  even  her  own  colonies,  wages  had  to  suf- 

are  making  it  increasingly  difficult  if  not  im-  fer.    And  at  almost  the  same  moment  came  a 

possible  for  them  to  command  a  wage  that  sudden  and  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 

shall  insiu-e  them  a  "decent  living"  in  face  of  all  along  the  line.    All  these  things  tended  to 

the  ever-mounting  cost  of  existence.    These  intensify  the  labor  class  consciousness  and 

conditions  have  been  slowly  ripening  for  more  contributed  to  its  political  solidarity.    The 

than  two  generations  in  England,  and  the  old  British  Conservative  party  was  thrown 

coal  strike  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms. '  A  out  of  office  by  the  election  at  the  dose  of  the 

brief  survey  of  British  domestic  politics  for  a  Boer  War.    The  Liberals  won  and  at  once 

quarter  of  a  century  will  make  this  clear.    It  became  the  party  of  radicalism.    Nominally, 

will  show,  further,  that  the  present  crisis,  by  it  is  the  Liberal  party  that  is  in  power.     But 

thrusting  the  economic  question  into  the  very  it  is  kept  in  power  by  the  forty  votes  of 

heart  of  politics  in  Britain,  with  a  dramatic  the  Labor  party  and  the  84  of  the  Irish 

impressiveness  that  has  startled  the  entire  party,  both  of  these  wings  being  radical. 

world,  has  demonstrated  beyond  f)ossibility  To  carry  out  its  program  the  government 

of  misunderstanding  the  pregnant  fact  that  must  at  all  times  recognize  the  programs  of 

any  big  business  which  employs  himdreds  of  the  Irish  and  the  Laborites.    Without  in  the 

thousand  of  workers  and  is  engaged  in  an  least  denying  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  Chancellor 

•occupation  that  vitally  concerns  the  life  of  an  Lloyd-George  the  progressive  liberal — even 

entire  nation,  cannot  possibly  be  a  purely  radical — ^ideas  which  they  undoubtedly  pos- 

private  aflFair.    This  is  the  lesson  :the  British  sess  and  are  earnestly  and  conscientiously 

coal  strike  has  for  the  world.  advocating,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 

by  far  the  most  important  and  progressive 
fltii«f/»  of  tfi9  England  was  the  original  home  of  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  by  the 
BHVafi  the  labor  union.  Half  a  century  present  Liberal  government,  as  well  as  that 
abor  Party  ^^^  ^j^^  trade  unions  of  Great  which  is  now  on  its  program,  has  been  almost 
Britain  were  models  for  the  world.  They  literally  forced  upon  it  by  the  necessity  to 
were  financially  and  numerically  solid,  united  retain  the  parliamentary  support  of  the  radi- 
in  action,  and  devoted  to  gaining  economic  cal  Labor  and  Irish  members.  But  this  was 
reforms  for  their  members.  Politics  they  let  not  going  fast  enough  for  such  radical  labor 
alone.  England's  trade  position  was  then  leaders  outside  of  Parliament  as  Ben  Tillett 
supreme  and  labor  was  abundant.  The  em-  and  Tom  Mann,  who  aim  to  unite  all  Briti^ 
ployer  and  his  workman  were  prosperous  and  labor  in  a  war  against  capital. 
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creating  an  Industrial  Council  with  power  to 
hear  testimony  and  to  effect  reconciliation  if 
possible.  Both  sides  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  the  counal  and  the  men  went 
back  to  work.  Sir  George  Askwith,  president 
of  this  coundl,  is  an  expert  in  labor  disputes, 
and  is  known  as  the  "greatest  trade  concili- 
ator of  history."  If  the  Asqnith  govern- 
ment is  able  to  enact  and  enforce  a  minimum 
wage  law  for  all  Great  Britain,  its  success  will 
mark  an  historic  point  in  the  development  of 
the  world's  industrialism.  However  the  is- 
sue of  the  present  strike  may  be  finally  set- 
tled, the  solution  will  come  as  a  result  of  the 
realization  by  the  British  Government  that 
any  big  business  like  the  coal  industry  is  a 
public  business,  in  which  the  public  have  a 
vital  concern,  and  that  any  disputes  about  it 
should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  public 
business. 

■'¥otn      ^^  British  Labor  party,  almost 
for  _^     to  a  unit,  is  in  favor  of  "  votes  for 
womtH       women."    A  great  suffrage  dem- 
onstration in  Albert  Hall,  London,  was  ar- 
ranged late  in  February  by  the  Labor  party, 
cuLNtiL  OP  csEAT  bbitaT ^AND^THE^'  g^ate^t*''  ^"'^  <>"^  °^  '^^^  '"<^t  tnislcd  Icadcrs,  Mr.  J. 
TRADE  conciliator' OP  HISTORY  "  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  publicly  asserted 

that  the  organization,  in  Parliament  and  out. 
jh,  Faiiu,,   Party  government  in  Great  Brit-  would  "use  every  particle  of  influence  it  pos- 
efiiri"   ain,  as  in  other  countries  where  it  sesses  to  see  that  the  Bill  [the  govenmicnt 
eonnment   j^  j^^  y^gyg^  j,^  seemed,  of  recent  franchise  reform  measure]  which  is  to  be  in- 
years,  to  be  undergoing  degenerative  changes,  troduced  soon  shall  leave  the  House  of  Corn- 
It  no  longer,  as  the  French  say,  functions  mons  an  unqualified  Adult  Suffrage  Bill." 
properly  or  effectively.     In  our  Leading  Arti-  Woman  suffrage  is  undoubtedly  bound  to 
cles  department  this  month  we  quote  some  of  win  in  England  in  the  near  future.    The  rest 
the  keen,  even  bitter  denunciation  of  party  of  the  worid,  however,  finds  it  somewhat  dif- 
government  in  Great  Britain  for  its  failure  to  ficult  to  understand  how  the  violent  tactics  of 
thus    function    that    is     appearing     in    the 
English  reviews.    The   Labor   members  of 
Parliament  soon  realized  that  parliamentary 
methods,  as  practiced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  of  Uttle  avail,  and  that  they  must 
back  up  their  party  tactics  with  strikes  and 

other  popular  expressions  of  discontent  on  a  , 

large  scale.    Last  year  there  were  669  trades 
unions  in  Great  Britain  with  a  membership  of 

slightly  ovef  2,000,000.     Moving  together,  I 

this  army  of  workers  is  all  but  irresistible.  I 

„^        Last    summer    the    great    dock 

-uiinr      strike  occurred.     Vast  quantities 

*'"        of  food  could  not  be  handled,  and 

jirices  went  up  with  a  bound.    A  real  famine 

was  threatened.    Then  the  government  took 

hold    of    the    situation.     When    persuasion 

failed  and  riots  occurred  the  Home  Secretary   g^,,,^.^,^,^  ^.^^  ,,„^l  strike  and  trb  siFrRAGrms 
<  ailed  out  the  troops.     The  Chancellor  of  the  '„  ,s  •■  uzn 

K\che(juer  introduced  in  the  Commons  a  bill  From  iIh 
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the   militant  suflFragettes  can  further  their  success  you  must  seek    elsewhere  than  in 
*' cause."    The  defenders  of  "militancy" —  Lybia."    The  naval  operations  in  the  Eastern 
which  last  month  counted  among  its  achieve-  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas  are  believed  to 
ments    numberless    broken    windows,    with  be  evidences  of  Italy^s  determination  to  act 
several  street  riots  and  six  months'  prison  sen-  upon  General  Caneva's  advice. 
tences  at  hard  labor,  for  ten  of  the  demonstra- 
tors— claim  that  no  British  Government  ever        Europe      There  are  perils  to  such  an  exten- 
yielded  anything  except  to  force.    One  of  the       Trying  to    sion  of  the  campaign.    Protests 
suffragette  orators,  explaining  the  situation  to      *'*'**  '**'"'*   are  certain  to  come,  if  they  have 
a  New  York  audience  some  weeks  ago,  com-  not  already  comt,  from  Austria,  France,  and 
paxed  the  London**  window-smashing  bee"  to  Russia.    The  great  powers  of  Europe  are 
our  Boston  Tea  Party,  as  an  expression  of  right-  becoming  uneasy,  at  the  prolongation  of  the 
eous  wrath  against  taxation  without  repre-  war  and  its  possible  consequences.    Dr.  E.  J. 
sentation.  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  promises  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
full  adult  suffrage  before  the  end  of  next  year,  from  ** inside  information"  maintains  that 
He  informs  us  that  two-thirds  of  the  cabinet  Russia  has  already  made  two  attempts  to  stop 
and  three-fourths  of  the  Liberal  party^s  vote  the  war.    The  Czar's  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
in  Parliament  are  in  favor  of  it.    With  the  Sassonov,  first  addressed  the  governments  of 
aid  of  the  Laborites  the  thing  will  be  done.      Germany,  Austria,  and  Himgary  without  suc- 
cess.   On  February  i  a  Russian  note  was  sent 
,^         The  Turco-Italian  war  has  en-  to  all  the  European  governments  urging  them 
Exfmdtng    tercd  upou  a  new  phase.    Its  im-  to  force  an  end  to  the  war  on  the  basis  of 
the  War     mediate  eflFects  are  being  sccn  in  "Tripoli  for  Italy  and  an   indemnity  for 
coim tries  outside  of  Tripoli — in  Syria,  Arabia,  Turkey."    The  Italian  people  themselves  are 
Egypt,  and  Tunis.    On  February  24,  Italian  apparently  more  determined  than  ever  to 
warships  bombarded  Beirut,  on  the  Mediter-  prosecute  the  war  to  the  end.    This  deter- 
ranean,  the  principal  port  of  Syria.    Two  mination  is  evident  in  the  popular  enthusiasm 
Turkish  vessek  in  the  harbor  were  simk,  the  over  the  passage  (on  February  24)  by  the 
Customs  House  and  other  buildings  near  the  Parliament,  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  an- 
sea  were  damaged,  and  sixty  persons,  it  is  nexation   of   Tripoli   and    Cyrenaica.    The 
reported,    were    killed.    The   Italian   com-  attempted  assassination,  on  March  14,  of 
mander  asserts  that  his  gunners  were  ordered  King  Victor  Emmanuel,   by  an   anarchist 
to  aim  only  at  the  Turkish  warships,  and  that  named  Dalba,  who,  it  was  later  ref)orted  from 
the  injury  to  the  city  was  done  by  stray  shots.   Vienna,  had  been  "inspired  if  not  hired  by 
The  government  at  Rome,  in  reply  to  criti-  the  Turks  or  their  sympathizers,"  brought 
cism  for  this  bombardment,  has  claimed  that  out  many  evidences  of  popular  loyalty  and 
"  when  two  nations  are  at  war  with  each  other  affection,  and  has  apparently  stiffened  the 
they  are  at  war  all  over,"  and  that  Beirut  attitude  of  the  Italian  Government  against 
being  a  fortified  and  garrisoned  place,  the  any  attempt  at  mediation. 
Italian  navy  had  a  right  to  attack  it,  with  the 

object  of  forcing  upon  the  Turkish  Govern-  prtaident  ^^  ^^^  curtain  is  nmg  down  on 
ment  the  realization  that  its  refusal  to  accept  Yuan       the  Manchu  dynasty.  Yuan  Shih- 

the  Italian  occupation  of  Tripoli  exposed  it  to  ^*'*-*«'  \^^i  stands  dominant,  vested  by 
attacks  upon  parts  of  continental  Turkey,  the  decree  of  abdication  with  full  f)ower  to  or- 
Itaiian  warships  also  have  been  active  in  the  ganize  a  republican  form  of  government  for 
Red  Sea,  occupying  the  port  of  Hodeida  and  China.  Thus  the  Peking  Government  be- 
some  islands  off  the  coast  at  Mecca.  Some  comes  the  inheritor  of  the  de  jure  authority  of 
weeks  ago  General  Caneva,  commander  in  the  Manchu  throne.  On  February  15  the 
Tripoli,  was  recalled  to  Rome  and  frankly  Nanking  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  an 
asked  whether,  with  the  means  at  his  dis-  earlier  understanding,  proceeded  to  elect 
posal,  or  such  as  he  might  receive  from  Ijome,  Yuan  to  the  Provisional  Presidency  by  a 
he  was  in  the  position  to  "provide  that  un-  unanimous  vote,  having  on  the  same  day 
equivocal  and  decisive  victory  of  which  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sim  Yat-Sen 
Italy  is  in  need  if  it  were  to  impose  an  imcon-  and  his  cabinet.  In  spite  of  the  poorly  dis- 
ditional  peace  upon  Turkey."  General  Ca-  guised  feeling  of  disappointment  on  the  part 
neva  is  reported  to  have  repUed  with  a  prompt  of  the  ultra-radical  members  of  the  assembly 
and  emphatic  negative.  He  could  vouch,  he  because  Dr.  Sun  found  no  support  even  for 
said,  for  a  "slow  and  gradual  conquest  of  the  the  vice-presidency,  which  was  given  to  Li 
whole  territory  of  Tripoli,"  but  for  a  "  brilliant  Yuen  Himg,  this  action  was  most  creditable  to 
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the  patriotic  Sun  and  the  other  southern  lead-  North,  where  Yuan's  presence  was  indis- 
ers  as  showing  their  readiness,  in  deference  to  pensable  for  the  preservation  of  order.  No 
public  sentiment,  to  sink  their  personal  dif-  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  rumor  become  cur- 
ferences  and  give  their  support  to  the  man  rent  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  coming  of 
whose  course  throughout  the  entire  upheaval  the  notification  committee  from  Nanking  was 
has  undoubtedly  been  sustained  by  an  over-  to  urge  Yuan  to  go  south  than  the  fear  of  the 
whelming  volume  of  sober  opinion,  both  at  eflFect  of  such  announcement  was  realized, 
home  and  abroad.  Later,  the  provinces  in  Two  battalions  of  Chinese  troops,  stationed 
the  north  and  the  dependencies  of  Manchuria,  at  Peking,  mutinied,  causing  serious  disorders. 
Mongolia  and  Turkestan,  all  under  Yuan's  This  mutinous  spirit  was  quickly  communi- 
control,  as  a  matter  of  course,  voted  to  Yuan  cated  to  other  garrisons  in  the  vicinity,  and, 
the  presidency.  This  election  is  not  only  a  as  a  result,  several  important  towns,  among 
recognition  of  the  herculean  task  he  has  per-  them  Tientsin,  Pao-tilig-fu,  and  Fengtai, 
formed  in  bringing  about  the  peaceful  with-  were  reported  to  have  suflfered  at  the  hands  of 
drawal  of  the  Manchus  and  in  swinging  the  these  mutinous  soldiers,  who,  joined  by  bands 
northern  provinces  into  line  to  accept  the  of  desperadoes  and  bandits,  gave  themselves 
republic,  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  his  com-  up  to  unchecked  plunder  and  incendiarism, 
manding  personality  and  administrative  Chie  band,  an  army  in  size,  under  General 
genius.  With  his  election,  the  tension  of  the  Sheng-Yuan,  former  governor  of  the  province 
situation  relaxed  at  the  prospect  of  an  early  of  Shensi,  a  Mongol,  and  the  **best  hater  of 
resumption  of  normal  conditions.  republicanism"  in  China,  devastated   wide 

sections  of  country  and  boasted  they  would 

^^^^       The  radical  members  of  the  Nan-  restore  the  Manchus. 

Ktf«tf»       king  assembly,  seeing  in  Yuan's 

***"**  election  a  prospective  loss  of  their  fttuikiM  ^  ^^  meantime,  most  disquiet- 
authority,  persisted  in  demanding  that  Yuan  oom  to  ing  reports  continued  to  come 
should  come  down  to  Nanking  for  his  in-  '*«*'"»  f^om  the  Yangtse  districts.  Re- 
auguration,  in  order  that, — so  they  asserted,  publican  soldiers  at  Wuhu,  Wuchang  and 
— the  governmental  machinery  of  the  south-  Kiukiang  threatened  to  mutiny  because  they 
em  provinces  might  be  formally  turned  over  had  not  been  paid.  Serious  unrest  pervaded 
to  him.  In  reality,  probably,  they  saw  in  most  of  the  southern  provinces,  particularly 
this  step  a  chance  to  preserve  whatever  pres-  in  the  interior  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi, 
tige  they  had  gained,  for  Yuan's  coming  where,  because  there  was  no  longer  any  prop- 
would  be  construed  as  an  open  recognition  on  erly  constituted  authority,  a  reign  of  lawless- 
his  part  of  their  ascendency.  For  a  time,  how-  ness  and  brigandage  prevailed.  Little  promi- 
ever.  Yuan  appeared  to  be  equally  insistent  nence  has  been  given  to  these  details  in  the 
that  the  governmental  f)ower  he  then  exer-  press  despatches,  solely  because  the  foreign 
cised  was  vested  in  him  by  the  decree  of  interests  involved  in  these  parts  are  compara- 
abdication.  The  legality  of  his  authority  to  tively  small.  News  from  private  sources, 
organize  the  republic  could  no  more  be  ques-  however,  is  full  of  sinister  significance  as  to 
tioned  than  that  of  the  abdication  itself,  the  state  of  things  in  the  interior.  Political 
Moreover,  the  provisional  presidency  to  leaders,  recognizing  in  the  situation  pregnant 
which  he  has  been  elected  derived  its  author-  possibilities,  agreed  that  some  prompt  and 
ity,  not  from  the  vote  of  the  Nanking  assem-  effective  measures  were  necessary.  Accord- 
bly  alone,  but  also  from  the  indorsement  of  ingly,  the  NankingGovemment  was  prevailed 
the  republican  sentiment  of  the  North.  This  upon  to  go  up  to  Peking.  This  step  is  ex- 
undercurrent  of  mutual  distrust  threatened  pected  to  have  the  effect  of  solidifying  Yuan 's 
at  one  time  seriously  to  retard  all  steps  to  position.  The  moderate  radicals,  represent- 
bring  about  closer  relations  between  the  two  ing  the  more  influential  wing  of  the  repub- 
sections  of  the  country.  But  Yuan,  foreseeing  lican  party,  will  no  doubt  line  up  on  Yuan's 
the  danger  of  an  op)en  breach,  receded  from  side.  Thus,  backed  up,  and  with,  in  addi- 
his  position  and,  to  conciliate  the  ultra-  tion,  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  the 
radicals,  announced .  his  intention  to  go  to  powers,  he  will  be  enabled  to  form  an  effective 
Nanking  for  his  inauguration.  coalition  cabinet.    The  new  government  has 

decided  that  the  country  shall  hereafter  be 

^^^^        This  announcement,  under  exist-  officially  styled  the  Great  Republic  of  China, 

Dfordtrand  ing  circumstances,  was  probably  the  word  "great"  being  intended  to  include 

Maaaaert     injudicious,  bccause  its  real  pur-  the  dependencies  of  Tibet,  Turkestan,  Mon- 

pose  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  in  the  golia,  and  Manchuria. 
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Amufdm    ^pril  6, 1909  and 
-ttm      December  14, 

^"'^'  iQ,i  will  ever 
hereafter  be  dates  of  prime 
importance  in  the  writing 
and  teaching  of  human  liis- 
tory.  On  the  first  the  Ameri- 
can, Peary,  unfurled  the 
Stars  and  Stripesonafieldof 
ice  in  the  polar  ocean  at  the 
mathematical  point  which  his 
instruments  told  him  was  the 
long-sought  North  Pole.  On 
the  mid-December  day 
nearly  three  years  later,  the 
Norwegian  viking,  Amund- 
sen, firmly  planted  the  colors 
of  his  country  on  the  lofty 
plateau  of  land  that  crowns 
the  center  of  the  Antarctic 
continent  at  the  southern- 
most point  of  our  globe.  In  simple,  direct 
narrative — less  rhetorical  than  the  phrase- 
ology in  which  we  have  just  referred  to 
his  achievement — he  communicated  to  King 
Haakon  at  Christiania  the  results  of  his 
expedition.  He  s|xtke  respectfully  and  appre- 
ciatively of  the  work  of  the  other  explorers 
who  had  been  in  the  "race"  for  the  Pole 
with  him,  and  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
sturdy  qualities  of  his  men  and  even  his  dogs. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  summarize  the 
results  of.  South  Polar  exploration  up  to  the 
present  and  give  the  main  factsof  Amundsen's 


dL,   WORTHY  SON    OP  THE   VIKINGS! 
THE   COKQUESOK   OF  THE   SOUTH   PI 
Pn>m  Ihc  Ltditr  (Philsdelphia) 


career.     As  the  first  to  navigate  the  North- 
west passage  he  has  also  an  Arctic  record. 

Mr.Homtiii   ^  novelist,  poet,  critic,  essayist 
'  at         and  editor,  William  Dean  Howells 

""""'*"°*  has  always  received  a  large  share 
of  the  attention  of  his  countrymen.  His 
work  in  all  these  fields  has  influenced  a  great 
number  of  American  men  and  women,  not 
only  helping  to  shape  the  ideas  of  those  who 
write  but  guiding  the  tastes  of  those  who 
read.  If  he  has  not  always  aroused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  readers  he  has  kept  their 
approval  and  respect.  He  has  always  up- 
held the  traditions  of  the  New  England  school. 
Like  so  many  of  his  illustrious  predecessors, 
he  has  ser\'ed  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic^ 
Monthly,  and  conducted  that  delightful,  amia- 
bly philosophical  "critical  bureau,"  the 
"Editor's  Easy  Chair"  in  Harper's.  On  the 
first  day  of  last  month,  Mr.  Howells  cele- 
brated his  7Sth  birthday,  and  the  worid  of 
American  letters  celebrated  with  him.  At  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  on  this  occasion  in 
New  York,  President  Taft  was  present,  and 
he  gave  felicitous  utterance  to  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Howells'  countrymen  in  these  words: 

Neither  the  rhythm,  nor  the  emphasis,  nor  the 
shading  ol  his  meaning  has  robbed  his  style  of  the 
lucidity  and  clearness  that  delight  a  common  mind 
like  mine,  and  his  delightful  and  kindly  humor 
that  leaves  a  flower  in  one's  memorj'  has  created  a 
feeling  of  affection  for  the  author  that  prompts  an 
expression  like  this.  Easily  at  the  head  of  the  liv- 
ing literary  men  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Howells  is  en- 
titled, on  the  celebration  of  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day, to  this  tribute  of  respect. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

(From  February  i$  to  March  75,  igi2) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  of   the   initiative  and   referendum   is  a   political 

fehruary  15.— The  Senate  confirms  the  nomina-  question  for  Congress  to  decide,  and  not  a  judicial 

tion  of  Myron  T.  Herrick  as  Ambassador  to  France.  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  courts. 

February  i6.-The  House  passes  the  Army  ap-  .    Februaiy  21.— Ex-President  Roosevelt,  address- 

propriation    bill,    abolishing    five    regiments    of  »"«  ^he  Ohio  Constitutional   Convention,   advo- 

cavaUy  and  increasing  the  term  of  enlistment  to  ^ates  a  number  of  progressive  policies  in  national 

five  years.  *""  State  government.  .  .  .  Edward  G.  Riggs  and 

c.  .  I     t     1 1  .    i_  Ml       •  •       X.  Herbert  P.  Bissell  are  nominated  by  Governor  Dix 

February  I9.-In  the  House,  the  bill  revising  the  ^^  p^j^jj^,  Service  Commissioners  in  New    York 

chemical  schedule  of  the  tanff  is  discussed.  State 

Februaiy  20.-The  President  transmits  to  both  February  22.— The  report  of  the  special  commts- 

Houses  the  report   of  the   Employers    Liability  ^^^  which  investigated  second^lass  mail  rates  is 

Commission,  together  with  a  bill  to  carry  Its  recom-  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President;  an  in- 

mendations  into  effect.  ^^rease  from  i  to  2  cents  per  pound  is  recommended. 

February  21. — ^The   House   passes  the   bill  re-  .  .  .  Indictments  are  returned  by  the  federal  grand 

vising  the  chemical  schedule  of  the  tariff,  only  two  jury  at  Cincinnati  against  officials  of  the  National 

Republicans  voting  for  the  measure.  Cash  Register  Company  and  the  Adams  Elxpress 

February  26. — In   the   Senate,    Mr.    Cummins  Company. 

(Rep.,    la.)    introduces   a    measure   designed    to  February  25. — Ex-President  Roosevelt,  replying 

strengthen   the  Government's  anti-trust   powers;  to  a  request  signed  by  eight  Republican  governors, 

Mr.  Reed  (Dem.,  Mo.)  urges  an  investigation  of  states  that  he  wiH  accept  the  nomination  for  the 

the  election  of  Mr.  Du  Pont  (Rep.,  Del.).  Presidency  if  it  is  offered  to  him  by  the  national 

February  27. — In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Rayner  convention. 

(Dem.,  Md.)  denounces  the  principle  of  the  "re-  February  26. — Colonel     Roosevelt,    addressing 

call"  of  judicial  decisions.  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  amplifies  his  vieu-s 

February  28. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  on  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  .  .  .  The   Su- 

Mass.)  speaks  at  length  on  the  arbitration  treaties  preme  Court  decicfes  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Pa- 

with  Great  Britain  and  France.  cific  Railroad  in  a  case  involving  claim  to  Cali- 

March  i-2.-ln  the  Senate.  Mr.  Bristow  (Rep.,  ^^^"^  ^"^  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Kan.)  urges  the  rejection  of  the  majority  report  of  February  27. — The    governors    of    nine    States 

the  special  committee  exonerating  Mr.  Stephenson  unite  in  pledging  support  to  President  Taft  in  se- 

(Rep..  Wis.)  of  the  charge  of  corruption  in  connec-  curing     his     renommation.  .  .  .  Attorney-General 

tion  with  his  election.  Wickersham  orders  an  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the 

March  4.— The  House  passes  a  bill  declaring  all  municipal  authorities  of  Uwrence,  Mass.,  in  pre- 

citizens  of  Porto  Rico  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  ^f^^m  the  sending  of  strikers  children  to  outside 

States;  the   Post-Office  appropriation  bill  is  re-  cities  for  temporary  support.  ..  .The  New  Y^^^ 

ported,  carrying  $26o,ooo.(k)o  and  providing  for  Seimterej^ts  the  iipmination  of  Edward  G.  Riggs 

the  establishment  of  an  experimental  parcel  post-  ^  ^"4*''i  ^^"^  Commissioner,  the  entire  Tam- 

'\*      L         1-1-     c      ^          -r        t              '        t  many  delegation  aligning  itself  against  the  Oov- 

March  7. — ^The  Senate  ratifies  the  treaties  of  ernor. 

arbitration  with  (ireat  Britain  and  France,  with  -,/              01-Lfjin              rtu       j 

certain  amendments.                                           '  .  February  28.— The  federal  Bureau  of  Ubpr  de- 

»-      .            T>.     IT                       .      A     .     1        1  cides  to  investigate  wage-  and  working-conditions 

March  12— The  House  passes  the  Agricultural  ^mong  the  mill-workers  at  Lawrence.  Mass. 

appropriation  bill.  „j                   a       ^       j        ^^    xm     t\'              c 

\yfu           0-1.    c                L-        .r».j  February  29. — Senator   Joseph    M.    Dixon,    of 

March  13.— The  Senate  authorizes  the  President  Montana,  is  chosen  to  manage  Colonel  Roosevelt's 

to  prohibit  shipments  of  war  materials  into  Mexico;  campaign    for   the    Presidential    nomination, 

the  nomination  of  Mahlon  Pitney  to  be  Associate  xd     \          a                 r  t^             ^-            u          e 

Justice  of  the   United  States  Supreme  Court  is  ^ March  i.— A  caucus  of  Democratic  members  of 

confirmed  ^"^  House  approves  a  plan  to  admit  su^ar  free  of 

%  -      ,    '        T-.     ,t           i_                r      o  duty,  and,  to  make  up  for  revenue  thereby  lost,  to 

''^'i^?,  "T^*?^  "''"^'  ^y  l^'^^c  °^  v^®  ^"^  '^3'    levy  a  i  per  cent,  tax  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $5000. 
passes  a  bill  placing  sugar  on  the  free  hst.  /.      u  «      c       *      t-w-  u  n  -.u 

March  5. — Senator  Dixon  challenges  the  man- 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT- AMERICAN      ^^^J  °^M''•  '^*^^'?  campaign  to  arrange  a  nation- 
wide primary  to  show  the  Republican  party  s  pref- 

rebruary  15.— Adjutant-General  Ainsworth  is  erence  for  Presidential  nominee.  .  .  .  The  Louisiana 
removed  from  office  by  order  of  the  President,  Legislature  demands  the  resignation  of  United 
p<'nding  trial  on  charges  of  insubordination.  States  Senator  Leroy  Percy,  who  was  defeated  in  a 

February  16.— Major-General  Ainsworth,  upon   recent  primary  contest, 
hih  own  application,  is  placed  upon  the  retired  list,        March  6. — George  F.  Cotterill  (Dem.)  is  elected 
tmT<by  avoiding  trial  for  insubordination.  mayor  of  Seattle.  .  .  .  The  Government  concludes 

February  19. — Mahlon  Pitney,  Chancellor  of  ^^^  presentation  of  evidence  in  the  trial  of  the  beef- 
N<w  Jersey,  is  nominated  by  the  President  to  be    packers  at  Chicago. 

AHH^xiate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  March  7. — The  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
(  ourt  toBucceed  the  late  John  M.  Harlan.  .  .  .  The  sentatives  votes  to  retain  the  death  penalty.  .  .  . 
Siipn-me  Court  decides  that  the  constitutionality    The  Ohio  Constitutional   Convention  decides  to 
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submit  to  the  voters  the  question  of  woman  suf-  March  i. — ^The  Honduran  rebel  leader  Villa- 
frage.  .  .  .  The  Michigan  House  passes  a  Presi-  dares  invades  his  country  from  San  Salvador  and 
dential  primary  bill.  captures  the  town  of  Aramecina.  . .  .  Pedro  Pena  is 

March  8.— President  Taft,  speaking  at  Toledo,  ^"^^  provisional  president  of  Paraguay,  sue 
opposes  the  principle  of  the  recall  of  judicial  de-  ^eed^^S  President  Rojas,  captured  by  the  revolu- 
cifflons.  ...  The  Michigan  Senate  passes  the  Presi-   tiomsts. 

dential  primary  bill.  ...  A  bill  is  introduced  in  the       March  2.— Objection  to  methods  used  by  the 
New  York  Assembly  providing  a  space  on  the  pri-.  Speaker  of  the  Hungarian  Pariiament  leads  to  wild 
mary  ballot  for  expression  of  a  choice  for  the   disorder  in  the  chamber. 
Presidential  nomination.  March   3. — General   Orozco  and   his  men  are 

March  10.— Colonel   Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to   driven  out  of  Chihuahua  by  government  troops. 
Senator  Dixon,  outlines  his  views  on  Presidential       March    5.— At   a   by-election   in   South    Man- 
primaries.  Chester  the  Liberal  candidate,  returned  last  year 

March  11. — ^The  United  States  Supreme  Court   unopposed,  is  rejected  by  a  majority  of  579. 
holds  that  the  patent  laws  apply  to  selling  con-        ^arch  6.— Gen.  Julio  Andrade,  the  chief  figure 
tracts;  Chief  Justice  White,  m  a  dissenting  opinion,    j^  the  suppression  of  the  recent  revolution  in  Ecua- 
severely  criticizes  the  decision.  ^lor,  is  assassinated  by  his  troops. 

March  12.— The  Government's  suit  against  the  March  7.— The  Hungarian  cabinet,  under  Count 
Sugar  Trust  is  begun  at  New  York.  .  .  .  Attorney-    Khuen-Hedervary,  resigns. 

General  Wickersham  asks  the  United  States  Su-  j^^^^j^  g^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Representatives 
pren^  Court  to  dissolve  the  merger  of  the  Union  ^^^^^  ^^  recognize  the  President's  decree  adjourn- 
t^acific  and  Southern  Pacific  systems.  ^^^  .F^^^^^  .  Congress.  ..  Johannes  Kampf  (Radical)  is 
SIX  of  the  indicted  labor-union  officials  at  Indiana-  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  J^^  ^^^^^  Re/chstag. . . .  The 
polls  plead  not  guilty  in  the  dynamite  con-  ^^^  German  naval  bill  provides  for  surty  larLe 
spiracy.  ships  and  forty  cruisers. 

March  I3.--The  New  York  Senate  rejects  the  jyi^^ch  9.~The  vaults  of  the  National  Bank  of 
nomination  of  Herbert  P.  Bissell  as  Public  bervice  Mexico,  at  Juarez,  are  dynamited  by  the  revolu- 
Commissioner.  tionists. 

March  15.— The  Massachusetts  Senate  passes  March  10.— A  monster  demonstration  in  favor 
the  preferential  primary  bill,  and  the  measure  is  of  peace  and  the  government  is  held  in  Mexico 
signed   by   Governor   Foss.  .  .  .  Dr.    Harvey   W.    Q\^y 

Wniey,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agri-  y[^^^^  n.^The  British  miners'  federation  ac- 
culture,  resigns.  ^  Premier  Asquith's  invitation  for  a  "round 

POUTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN  toble"  conference  with  the  mine  owners.  .  .  .The 

Spanish  cabinet  is  reorganized. 

February  16.— The  Norwegian  cabinet  resigns.  March  12.— The  British  naval  estimates  show 

...The   French   naval   estimates  ($280,000,000),  a  decrease  of  $1,500,000. 

already   pa^ the   Chamber   of    Deputies,   are  March  14.-A   youthful    anarchist    fires   three 

passed  by  the  benate.  ^j^^^^    without  effect,  at  King  Victor  Emmanuel 

February  17.— A  demonstration  m  favor  of  Irish  ^hjig  riding  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Home  Rule  is  participated  in  by  15,000  people  in  j^^^.^^  15.— Premier  Asquith   admits  that  at- 

Trafalgar  Square,  London.  tempts  to  arbitrate  the  British  coal  strike  have 

February  19. — Gen.  J.  K.  M.  Bratlie  forms  a  failed,  and  intimates  that  special  legislation  may 

ministry  in  Norway.  be  enacted. 

February  22. — The  reopening  of  the  Italian  Par- 
liament is  marked  by  the  presentation  of  the  royal  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
decree  proclaiming  the  annexation  of  Tripoli  and  February  18.— The  Colombian  minister  to  the 
C  yrenaica.  United  States,  Senor  Ospina,  advises  the  State  De- 
February  23. — The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  partment  that  Secretary  Knox's  proposed  visit  to 
passes  the  bill  annexing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  .  .  .  Colombia  would  not  be  opportune,  in  his  opinion. 
General  Orozco,  military  governor  of  Chihuahua,  ^  .  ,  The  Argentine  Government  obtains  satisfac- 
Mexico,  turns  against  the  Madero  government  and  tion  from  Paraguay  for  attacks  on  shipping,  and 
seizes   the   state   for   the   revolutionists.  ...  Mr.  diplomatic  relations  will  be  resumed. 
Lloyd-C^rge,  Cimncellor  of  the  Exchequer,  states  February  22.— It  is  announced  at  Bogota  that 
that  two-thirds  of  the  British  cabinet  arc  in  favor  ^^^^  Qspina,  Colombian  minister  to  the  United 
of  woman  suffrage.  States,  has  been  recalled. 

February  24--The  Italian  Senate  ratifies  the  Febiiiary  23.— Philander  C.   Knox,   American 
decree  annexing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  Secretary  of  State,  leaves  Key  West  for  a  visit  to 
February  25. — The  consular  service  of  Panama  is  ^he  Latin  American  republics  bordering  on  the 
materially  redfuced.  Caribbean.  .  .  .  Viscount  S.  Chinda,  the  new  Jap- 
February  27. — Dr.  Karl  Steiniger  is  elected  first  anese    ambassador,    arrives    in    Washington.  .  .  . 
mayor  of  Greater  BeHin.  .  .  .  The   British  army  Persia  accepts  an  offer  of  a  $1,000,000  loan,  at  7  per 

estimates   ($139,300,000)   show  a  slight  increase   cent.,  from  England  and  Russia It  is  reported 

over  the  preceding  year The  city  of  Juarez,  that  Spain,  negotiating  with  France  over  Morocco, 

Mexico,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  refuses  to  make  certain  territorial  compensations. 

.  .  .  Conferences  are  held  by  Premier  Asquith  with  February  24. — A  regiment  of  United  States  in- 

the  British  coal  operators  and  with  the  miners.  fantry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  are  sent  to 
February  28.— Eladio  Victoria   is   inaugurated    El  Paso,  Texas,  to  protect  American  interests  near 

president    of    Santo    Domingo.  the  border. 
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February  28. — Secretary'  Knox  and  his  party  are  Febniarv  27. — Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the  Ptch- 

warmly  welcomed  at  Panama.  .  .  .  France,  oreat  dency  of  tne  republic. 

Britain,  and  Russia  decide  to  send  warships  to  February    29.— Two    thousand    revolutioiiar\ 

Crete,  where  religious  disorders  are  reported.  troops  mutiny  at  Peking,  breaking  into  shops  and 

February  29. — The  American  State  Department  setting  fire  to  the  northern  section  of  the  cit>-. 

informs  President  Madero  that  the  exportation  of  March  2.— The   outbreak   among    the    re\-oIu- 

militao:  supplies  to  the  Mexican  insurgents  cannot  tionary  troops  spreads  to  Tien-tsin.  with   much 

be  prohibited.  pillaging  and  burning. 

March  2.--President  Taft  warns  Americans  in  March  4.— The  arrival  of  foreign  trooijs  in  Pe- 

Mexico  to  abide  by  the  neutrahty  laws;  the  Amer-  king,  including  200  American  soldiers,  brings  about 

lean  ambassador  at  Mexico  City  urges  Amencans  a  state  of  complete  quiet;  it  is  estimated   that 

to  leave  the  danger  zones.  5000  persons  were  killed  during  the  outbreak. 

March  3^The  Costa   Rican  Government  cor-  ^^^^  6.-A  further  call  for  troops  by  the  Amer- 

dially  entertains  Secretary  Knox  at  San  Jose.  j^^^  minister  brings  the  number  of  iroops  on  China 

March  5. — Secretary  Knox  and  his  party  arrive  service  up  to  1200. 

at  Corinto.  Nicaragua.  March  7.— A  banking  syndicate— representing 

March  7.— The  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germanv.  and 

general  treaties  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain  France— advances    $700,000    to    the    pro\^sional 

and    France,    with    imporunt    amendments.  .  .  .  government;  further  loans  are  being  arranged.  .  .  . 

Two  additional  regiments  of  United  States  troops  The  National  Assembly  at  Nanking  agrees  to  iho 

are  sent  to  the  Mexican  border.  inauguration  of  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  at  Peking. 

MarchS.— Secretary    Knox    is   entertained    at  March  8.— The   cabinet    decides    to    meet    at 

Amapala  by  members  of  the  Honduran  cabinet.  Nanking  despite  the  fact  that  Presidentelect  Yuan 

March  11. — Secretary  Knox  is  welcomed  at  San  refuses  to  go  there. 

Salvador  by  the  President.  March  10.— Yuan  Shih-kai  is  inaugurated  Presi- 

March  14. — President    Taft,    under    authority  dent  at  Peking, 

especially  conferred  by  Congress,  forbids  the  ship-  March  1 1  .—President  Yuan  proclaims  a  general 

ment  of  arms  into  Mexico.  amnesty. 

March  15.— Secretary   Knox   is  cordially   wel-  March  12.— Russia  announces  her  willingness  to 

comed  at  Guatemala  City.  accept  a  one-sixth  share  of  the  Chinese  loan. 

WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

February  22.— An  Italian  force,  attempting  to  February  15.--TW0  bank  messengers  are  heW 
occupy  the  oasis  of  Zanzur,  near  the  town  of  up  in  a  taxicab  at  noon  in  the  financial  district  of 
Tripoli,  IS  defeated.  ^^^  York  City,  and  robbed  of  $12,000 Rail- 

February  23-24. — The  Italian  Parliament  passes  road  officials  and  steel-rail  manufacturers  confer  at 
the  measure  annexing  Tripoli  and  C>Tenaica.  New  York  City  in  an  effort  to  obtain  safer  rails. 

February  24.— An  Italian  fleet  attacks  and  sinks   •  •  •  The  cornerstone  of  the  National  Maine  Monu- 
several  Turkish  war  vessels  at  Beirut,  Syria,  and   ment,  in  New  York  City,  is  laid, 
causes  considerable  damage  to  life  and  property  in       February  19. — Conferences  are  held  at  London 
the  city.  between  representatives  of  British  coal  operators 

February  25. — Martial    law    is    proclaimed    at  ^^^  miners. 
Beirut;  the  Italian  .Government  denies  that  the       February  21. — Fire  causes  damage  to  the  extent 
city  was  bombarded.  of  several  million  dollars  at  Houston,  Texas, 

February  27. — A  semi-official  note,  made  public  February  22. — A  severe  wind  storm  paralyzes 
at  Paris,  confirms  reports  that  mediation  by  the  traffic  throughout  large  sections  of  New  S'ork 
powers  is  contemplated.  State.  ...  A  hundred  miners  are  entombed  by  a 

February  28.— The    Italian   troops   report   the  fire  in  a  coal  mine  at  Lehigh,  Oklahoma, 
utter  defeat  of  a  Turkish  force  near  the  coast  town       February  23. — ^The  German  Patent  Office  de- 
of  Homs.  clares   invalid    the    Wright    brothers*    aeroplane 

March  2. — It  is  officially  stated  at  Rome  that   patents, 
the  Italian  losses  in  the  war  to  date  are  536  killed       February  27. — ^At  the  first  of  a  series  of  confer- 
and  324  missing.  ences  J>etween  anthracite  mine-workers  and  oper- 

March  4.— An  Italian  cruiser  bombards  the  ators,  in  New  York,  the  miners*  demands  are 
town  of  Dubab,  Arabia.  formally  presented,  involving  a  20  per  cent,  in- 

March  6.-The  Italian  army  uses  dirigible  bal-  """^^  ^  J,?!f /""^  ^"  eight-hour  day  .  T^^ 
loons  for  the  first  time  in  actual  war;  two  airehips  '"^?  ^  ^^  ^"""^  «^  ™^^  "^  Kmgston.  Ja- 
drop  bombs  in  the  Turkish  camp  at  Zanzur.  maica. 

March  I2.-During  an  assault  by  Turks  and   ^  February  29.-:Thirty-six    persons    are     kilknl 

Arabs  upon  TobrukShirteen  Italia'ns  are  killed  f""P«  ^  "^^^JV"/*!?  ^^Z^ th^^^^v' 

and  seventy-three  injured.  ^f"!'^'7u-. '  '  ^*'^/:^;  ^'^^"*iJ^l!f!S^  H*^ 

"*  sissippi  River  packet  steamer,  is  destroyed  by  tire 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA  ^^  ^ew  Orleans. 
_.  .                     ..         o.L  •    .  .      ,        .  T^     .        March  i. — Coal  miners  estimated  to  number  a 

February  15.— Yuan  Shih-kai  is  elected  Presi-  million  men  go  on  strike  in  Great  Britain The 

dent  of  the  republic  by  the  National  Assembly.  mill-owners  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  with  but  two  ex- 
February  20. — The    National    Assembly   elects  ceptions,  concede  wage  increases  to  the  strikers. 
Gen.  Li  Yuen  Hung,  commander  of  the  revolu-  .  .  .  Suffragettes  smash  hundreds  of  windows  in 
tionary  army,  as  vice-president.  London;  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  are  arrested. 
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.  .  .  Jules  Vedrines  flies  in  a  monoplane  at  Pau,  February  20. — William   Penn   Nixon,  editor  of 

France,  loi  2-3  miles  in  an  hour.  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  78.  .  .  .  Albert  Hertel,  the 

March  2.— President  Taft  speaks  at  a  dinner  in    Jpted   German   landscape   artist,   68 George 

New  York  given  to  William  Dean  Howells  in  honor  Coulon,  vice-president  of  the  French  Council  of 

of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Emmeline  State,  74. 

Pankhurst  and  many  other  suffragettes  are  sen-  February  21. — Viscount  Ouro  Preto,  the  emi- 

tcnced  in  London  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  nent     Brazilian     statesman.  .  .  .  Mrs.     Margaret 

March  3.— Bristol  dock  workers  refuse  to  handle  ^yf"'    \^^'*    founder  and  principal  of  Victoria 

foreign  coal  while  the  British  strike  continues.  ^^oUege  Ct5ellast;.             ^.       .        ^   ^ 

March  4-5.-More  than  three  hundred  trains  J.^^Z^V.^^I'TS^T^^^^  ^'  T°^"^"^'  ^ 

are  withdrawn  in  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  noted  weather  forecaster^  74. 

coal  strike;  the  sailings  of  many  steamships  are        February  23.— Capt.  PJil>P  R-  Alger,  professor 

also  cancelled.  ^/  mathematics  at  the   Naval  Academy,  53.  .  .  . 

\*       Urn      Tx.        4-1 V  1  4.  4,     Col.  L.  D.  Burch,  a  well-known  agricultural  editor, 

March  5. — The  anthracite  coal  operators,  meet-    u.  '  *•  ' 

ing  at  New  York  City,  reject  the  demands  of  the        U.  ,  1  xt      r> 

miners  rebruary  24. — Isaac    N.    Perry,    a    prominent 

Mar^h  7.-Captain  Roald  Amundsen  arrives  at  ^1' FrencKinter^'78  '  '  ■'"'^''   ''"'*''''   ^^''^^' 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  and  announces  that  his  expe-        c-  u  tiV-n-*       ««         j       r-       j  t-i  i 

dition  reached  the  South  Pole   on    December  14.        February  25.--Wilham  Alexander,  Grand  Duke 

191 1.  ...  The  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com-  ^J  Luxemburg,  6a  .  .  .  Charles  R.  Sanger,  profe^r 

pany  of  Indiana  vote  to  increase  its  capital  stock  ??  chemistry  at  Harvard  University,  56.  .  .  .  Miss 

from  $1,000,000  to  530.000,000;  Standard  Oil  stock  ^"^^^  ^""^  L^^»«'  formeriy  a  noted  naturalist,  90. 
reached  890,  its  highest  point,  on  the  Ni?w  York        February  26.— Ernst  Thalmann,  the  New  York 

Stock  Exchange.  banker,    61.  .  .  .  Frank    Stuart    Bond,    formerly 

March  9.— A  general  advance  in  the  wages  of  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
textile  workers  in  Northern  New  England  is  an-  l"^^^  ?2  V,^^^  ^*  Baldwin,  A^istant  Secrc- 
nounced,  affecting  more  than  125,000  Arsons.  ...  ^^^  ^^  ^^«  Navy  under  President  Polk.  92. 
Owing  to  the  British  strike,  coal  from  Norfolk,  February  27.— Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Loos,  for 
Virginia,  is  received  at  Suez.  .  .  .  King  George  many  years  president  of  Transylvania  University 
lays  the  foundation  stone  for  the  new  $10,000,000  (Kentucky),  89. 
building  of  the  London  County  Council.  February  28. — Archbishop  Stoner,  canon  of  St. 

March  10.— Dr.     Talcott    Williams,    associate  J?^'^  If^^!^^*  ?V  *  '  '  ^^^*  brother  Justin  (Stc- 

editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is  chosen  director  phen  McMahon)  former  president  of  the  Christian 

of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  at  Columbia    P/^^^l^^.^'s  9?"^S5  ^^^^  Louis.  78 Dr.  Arthur 

University Coal  miners  in  the  Ruhr  district  Kendrick  MacDonald,  a  well-known  New  Jersey 

of  Rhenish  Prussia  vote  to  strike.  .  .  .  The  New  physician,  60. 

York  State  Superintendent  of  Banking  reports  that  February  29.— George    Grossmith,    the    noted 

savings-bank  deposits  increased  $52,000,000  in  the  English  actor,  64.  .  .  .  Donald  Mackay,  a  promi- 

!ai*t  year.  vncnt  New  York  banker. 

March  II.— Nearly    175,000   coal    miners   quit  March  i.— Edward  Blake,  formerly  a  prominent 

work  in  Germany.  member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada,  -79.  .  .  . 

March  12.— The  first  direct  conference  between  Count  Holstein-Ledreborg,  a  former  prime  minis- 
British  coal  operators  and  miners  is  held  in  Lon-  ^^r  of  Denmark,  75.  .  .  .  William  Bayard  Cutting. 

don The    Douglas    Mawson  Antarctic  expt-  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  62.  .  .  .Dr.  Leon- 

dition  returns  to  Hobart,  Tasmania.  ard  Webber,  a  noted  New  \ork  physician.  74. 

March  13.— The  anthracite  operators,  at  New  March  3.— Mrs.  Annie  Yeamans,  the  actress,  76. 

York,  refuse  the  demands  of  the  miners.  March  4. — John    Taggart    Blodgett,    associate 

March  14. — A  band  of  Virginia  mountaineers,  justice  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  53. 

in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  prisoner  in  the  Hillsville  •  .  •  Rear-Adm.  Aubrey,  commander  of  the  Italian 

Courthouse,  shoot  and  kill  the  judge,  the  prose-  fleet  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  63. 

cutor,  and  the  sheriff.  .  .  .  The  Lawrence  strikers  March  6. — Lieut. -Gen.     Sir     Frederick   Walter 

accept  the  concessions  offered  by  the  mill  owners  Kitchener,  Governor  of  Bermuda,  54. 

and  return  to  work.  .  .  .  The  Belgian  coal  strike  is  March  10. — E.    Spencer    Blackburn,    a    former 

averted;  the  number  on  strike  in  Germany  grows  Congressman  from  North  Carolina,  43. 

to  300,000.  March  11. — James  L.  Price,  associate  justice  of 

OBITUARY  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  72.  .  .  .  John  C.  Riley, 

Februar>'  15.— Sara    Agnes    Rice    Pryor    (Mrs.  formerly  postmaster  at  Cincinnati.  71.  .  ..Samuel 

Roger  A.  Pryor),  well  known  as  an  historical  writer,  ^^-  ^}!^^y^  ^^^,  manufacturer  of  shoe  polishes,  78. 

82 Dr.  Henry  K.  Whitford,  one  of  the  found-  •  •  •  ^  ^^^^'^'^  Thompson  Harvey,  of  New  \ork.  an 

ers  of  the  National  Eclectic  Society,  83.  authority  on  elevated  railroads.  83, 

Februaryi6.—Brig.-Gen.  Clinton  B.  Sears.  U.S.  March  12.— Dr.  John   Bernhardt  Smith.  State 
A.,  retired,  67 Hope  W.   Hogg,   professor  of  entomologist  of  New  Jersey  and  professor  of  en- 
Semitic  language  and  literature  at  the  University  tomology  at  Rutgers  College,  53. 
of  Manchester.   49.  .  .  .  Prof.    Henry   Williamson  March  13— Dr.    William     SprengeT,    of     New 
Haynes,  a  widely  known  archieologist,  80.  Haven,  a  noted  X-ray  expert,  64. 

February  17. — Aloys  L.  Count  Lexa  von  Aehren-  March  14. — Vice-Admiral   Jules   Marie   de   Ca- 

thal,  premier  of  Austria-Hungar>',  57.  velier  de  Cuverville.  of  the  French  navy,  7«.  .  .  . 

February  18.— Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Parks,  a  noted  Walter  L.  Dean,  the  marine  artist,  5H. 

Protestant  Episcopal  minister  of  New  York,  63.  March  15. — Rear-Adm.  John  M.  Bowycr.  U.  S. 

February  19. — Mrs.    Lucy   Aldrich    Osband,    a  N.,  retired,  recently  superintendent  of  the  Naval 

noted  botanist  and  educator  of  Michigan,  76.  Academy,  58. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


Kinl^giansi 


NO   ANSWER 


FEW  political  reforms 
have  spread  so  r^idly 
as  the  movement  for  Presi- 
dential preference  prima- 
ries. Adopted  by  the 
voters  of  Oregon  in  the  faJI 
of  igio,  New  Jersey,  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  and 
North  Dakota  followed  in 
iQii,  and  California  and 
Massachuestts  in  iqi  2. 
Other  State  legislatures 
have  also  been  considering 
the  subject.  In  some 
States  the  political  party 
committees  have  volun- 
tarily provided  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  choice  of 
the  ^'oters  for  Presidential 
candidates.  In  one  form 
or  another,  as  many  as 
lifteen  States  have  given 
the  voters  an  opportu- 
heir  choice  for  Presidential 
car.  Before  the  election  of 
;  States  will  doubtless  ha\e 

)T  a  national  law  will  have 

been  enacted.  The  people  are  becoming 
:  more  and  more  interested  in  the  idea  of  being 
'  able  to  say  who  shall  be  the  candidates  of  their 
:  parties  for  President,  instead  of  ha\'ing  some 
;  one  else  make  the  selections  for  them. 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  DOC  KNOWS   WHERE  THE  BAD  M«T8  AREl 

From  the  Jouriial  (Dtlroit) 

Again  the  world  has  been  thrilled  by  a  from  his  expedition,  we  may  learn  that  he 

polar  feat.     The  South  Pole,  left  in  lonesome  also  reached  the  Pole,  either  before  or  after 

un disco veredn ess  by  the  capitulation  of  his  Amundsen;  in  fact,  the  Norwegian  declared 

Arcticbrother  to  Peary,  in  1909,  surrendered  this  to  be  quite  possible;    but  it  is  not  ex- 

to  the  Norwegian  Amundsen  last  December,  pected  that  there  will  be  any  controversy  on 

When  Scott,  the  English  explorer,  returns  the  subject  of  priority  of  discovery. 


11  III  iiik^iu 

Prom  the  Glott-D 


ien<lcd  hy  tl 
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And  Colonel  RooKvrlt  follows  it  with  h»  faithful  canine. 
■  My  Pnlicips,"  for  a  fight  to  the  finish 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica) 

Any  ordinary  political  campaign  is  a  busy 
time  for  the  cartoonists,  but  let  Colonel 
Roosevelt  announce  that  his  "hat  is  in  the 
ring"  and  the  fight  becomes  vastly  more 
picturesque  and  interesting.  Each  day  con- 
tributes something  new  to  the  situation.  The 
'"Knights  of  the  Pencil"  are  alert  to  catch 
every  phase  of  the  contest,  tossing  off  sheaves 
of  clever  drawings  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
public.  People  may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Colonel's  participation  in  this  year's  cam- 
paign, but  it  h»s  made  the  cartoonists  happy. 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


\'<i:M^^- 


Prom  the  .VorJ*  ^Bin-icon  (Ptiaadttphii^ 

The  Missouri  dog  song  has  rapidly  spread 
beyond  the  borders  of  its  native  State.  Its 
quaint  lines  seem, to  have  struck  a  resiwnsive 
note  in  the  popular  heart.  The  first  and 
best-known  xerse  is  as  follows: 


-Eve,,-  m 


■  I  rr)r 


The  boys  all  kick  my  dog  aroun"; 
Makes  nn  difference  if  he  ii  a  hnun'. 
They  gotta  quit  kicking  my  dog  aroun'." 

The  Democratic  State  convention  of  Mis- 
souri sang  the  song  with  great  enthusiasm  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  indorsement  of 
Speaker  Clark  for  President,  and  it  has  since 


Fran  the  EagU  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

become  attached  to  the  Speaker's  boom. 
Cartoonists  have  promptly  annexed  the 
"houn"'  for  their  purposes,  and  everybody's 
mongrel  is  in  turn  shown  as  being  kicked 
around.  No  doubt  this  Missouri  "dawg 
ditty"  will  become  very  popular  during  the 
Presidential  campaign,  and  doubtless,  also,  a 
number  of  people's  canines  will  get  consider- 
able abuse  before  the  campaign  is  over. 


)    PRESIDENT    r\l 


lUh    lirtK/CIS  KEVIEir  OF  REVIEHS 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


DON  QUIXOIT  FROM  YANKEELAND 

itial  AiUffricin  vitw  of  Seerelary  Knoi'ii  viMt  to  the  Southtm  n 
From  El  Comria  (San  Jos*.  Costa  Rica) 


Some  of  our  Southern  neighbors  do  not 
seem  overenthusiastic  about  Secretary  Knox's 
visit.  His  diplomacy,  in  their  opinion, 
will  avail  little  against  the  prejudice  toward 
Uncle  Sam  existingin  certain  Latin- American 
countries,  notably  Colombia,  where  the 
Panama  revolution  still  rankles. 


From  lh«  Journal  (Minncapoli!) 


_V\!<.  [X^i.TOB  OF  T-HE  PtLlTZEH  ; 


THE  FIRST  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PUL- 
ITZER SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 


»  .fs.  ;c  Tie  \e» 
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obtained  a  place  on  the  dty  staff  and  within 
a  few  years  became  the  Albany  correspondent 
of  the  World,  then  night  editor,  and  later 
Washington  correspondent.  He  also  served 
for  a  time  in  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  in  1879  became  editorial 
writer  on  the  Springfield  Republican.  From 
1881  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  associate 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

Dr.  Williams  has  found  time  to  do  much 
writing  in  the  field  of  art  and  dramatic 
criticism  and  book  reviewing.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  magazines  have  been  numerous 
and  important.  Some  of  the  articles  that 
he  has  written  for  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
notably  those  on  Turkey  and  the  Eastern 
Question,  are  encj-cloptedic  in  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  their  information,  and  far  more 
than  encyciopffidic  in  vigor  of  e."qjression. 

The  extent  and  minuteness  of  Dr.  Williams' 
knowledge  on  archaeological  and  Oriental  top- 
ics is  a  constant  marvel  to  his  friends.  He 
has  twice  collected  anthropological  materia! 


in  Morocco  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  has  published  a  number  of  papers  on 
Morocco  and  the  Arabic  language. 

Dr.  Williams'  scholarship  has  not  made 
him  in  any  sense  a  recluse;  for  he  is  actively 
interested  in  many  forms  of  practical  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  is  a 
trustee  of  Amherst  College;  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation;  an  officer  of  the  Armstrong 
.Association,  and  a  member  of  numerous 
clubs  and  societies  interested  in  political 
and  social  reform.  He  is  widely  known  as  a 
public  speaker,  having  given  many  public 
addresses  which  have  displayed  imagination 
and  originality,  as  well  as  the  remarkable 
erudition  for  which  he  is  famous.  In  con- 
nection with  his  duties  as  director  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  Dr.  WUiiams 
will  personally  super\ise  the  instruction 
given  in  the  history  and  ethics  of  journalism. 
He  will  begin  his  active  duties  at  the  school 
in  September  next. 


A    BUSINESS  MAN'S  VIEW   OF  THE 
PROGRESSIVE   MOVEMENT 


THE  great  question  before  the  people  of  and  progressive  opinions  upon  subjects  that 
the  United  States  is  the  government's  he  has  studied  for  many  years  from  the  practi- 
relation  to  business.  The  tarifi  is  one  phase  cal  standpoint. 
of  this  question,  the  control  of  trusts  is  an- 
other, and  the  reform  of  our  currency  and 
banking  system  is  still  another.  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  who  ten  years  ago  was  the  fore- 
most advocate  among  business  men  in  this 
country  of  corporation  publicity,  and  who 
did  more  than  any  man  outside  of  official  life 
to  bring  about  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  its 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  has  also  for  years 
earnestly  advocated  a  scheme  of  federal 
license  and  control  for  great  corporations, 
with  an  industrial  commission  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  with  federal  charters  for  large 
business  enterprises,  as  a  probable  later  ste]). 
Mr.  Perkins'  position  has  deserved  the  sup- 
port and  respect  of  business  men  great  and 
small  throughout  the  land.  For  a  numbtr  of 
weeks  past  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  movement  to 
secure  the  Republican  nomination  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  a 
director  in  more  than  one  large  corporation 
does  not  disqualify  him  from  having  sound 
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Mr.   Perkins  has  only  recently  returned  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  March   i6, 
from  a  transcontinental  trip  made  chiefly  for  he  says: 

the  purpose  of  ascertaining  public  sentiment      „«       »  .       .  ,    .    . 

m  the  Western  States  on  political  and  eco-  W>iat  the  present  situation  needs  is  immediate 
*ix  c**v.   Tv^oi,vwi  •^i,»i,xA3  v/**  pv/A*i,*v^i   U.JIVX  v.v,v/     coiistructive    legislation;     and    such    a    program 

nomic  questions.  In  the  course  of  this  jour-  does  not  present  insurmountable  difficulties.  Its 
ney  Mr.  Perkins  met  men  of  almost  every  solution  would  be  comparatively  easy  and  prompt 
calling  and  station  in  life,  and  conversed  with  jf  we  could  have  a  little  more  patriotism  and  a 
«;pvPr;il  thmi<anH<;  nf  thpin  on  train*;    it  rail      ""'^  *^^^  politics.      If  our  legislative  friends  really 

se\eral  thousanas  ot  tnem  on  trains,  at  rail-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^p  playing  politics  for  personal  or  party 
road  stations  and  hotels,  and  wherever  op-  gain  and  do  something  of  a  constructive  nature  for 
port^nity  might  oflFer,  in  order  to  get  repre-   the  country,  they  need  but  to  follow  precedents 

sentative   expressions   of    opinion-  wherever  that  are  already  established,  and  that  are  well 

•v^i  understood  and  approved  by  the  people.     No  ex- 

poss  D  e.  ^           ^                               i_     "WT       ir     1  perimcnts  on  a  large  and  doubtful  scale  are  neces- 

In  an  mteryiew  granted  to  the  New  York  sary.    Congress  in  a  very  short  time  could  adopt 

TimeSy  in  which  he  summed  up  his  observa-  a  policy  that  would  give  both  immediate  and  pros- 

tions  on  this  journey,  Mr.  Perkins  expressed  pective  relief;  and  this  could  be  done  by  working 

u;^  ^^«,«'«4.;^«  t-u^i.  :^  4^Ur.  «^^w^««i,:««.  r>»«^;  somewhat  along  the  following  lines: 

his  conviction  that  in  the  approaching  Presi-  pirst-Create  at  once,  in  or  out  of  the  Depart- 

dential  campaign  the  West  is  very  shghtly  ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  business  court 
concerned  with  party  issues  and  distinctions  or  controlling  commission  composed  largely  of 
as  such,  but  fully  determined  that  the  candi-  experienced  business  men, 

diiff-a  for  thp  Prp«;iHpnrv  mn«;t  hp  "nrncyrpt;-  Second— C.ive  this  body  power  to  license  corpo- 
dates  tor  tne  I'resiaency  must  De     progres-   ^.^^j^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^  interstate  or  international   busi- 

sive.       So  far  as  the  Republican  party  IS  con-  ness. 

cerned,  the  West  feels  that  its  confidence  has       Third — Make  such  license  depend  on  the  ability 

been  violated  by  the  failure  of  the  party  to  of  a  corporation  to  comply  with  conditions  laid 

livp  iin  to  it<  nlpHcrpc  maHp  four  vpar<i  i^an  in  ^^^"  "y  Congress  when  creating  such  commission 
live  up  to  Its  pledges  made  lour  years  ago  in   ^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^^^  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 

the  Chicago  platform,  espeaally  as  regards  by  the  commission  itself. 

the  tariff  and  the  trusts.     The  Republican       Fourth — Make  publicity,  both  l>efore  and  after 

party  expressed  itself  as  in  favor  of  amending  the  license  is  issued,  the  essential  feature  of  these 

the  Sherman  law,  and  indicated  that  com-  !:^*!,'/"l't?!'nr^^^^^^^^      ^T^^rn^muL^^ni' ir"" 
,       .  , '  J    •    /s  secure  the  approval  oi  saici  commission  ol  all  its 

panics  having  the  power  and  influence  to  affairs,  from  its  capitalization  to  its  business  prac- 
afl^ect  monopolies  should  be  supyervised  and  tices.  In  the  beginning,  lay  down  only  broad 
controlled  by  the  federal  government.     "The   principles,  with  a  view  to  elaborating  and  perfect- 

Democrats  at  that  time,"  continued  Mr.  Per-  '"l.tMarlr^ioTal^^^^       such  rules  and 

kms,     had  a  plank  m  their  platform  which  regulations  punishable  by  the  imprisonment  of 

was  intended  to  prevent  any  company  from  individuals  rather  than  by  the  revocation  of  the 

getting  control  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  li^^^^se  of  the  company,  adopting  in  this  respect 

the  total  amount  of  any  product,  arid  now  we  [^.il^'^^l.lPZn^''''  ^^^'"''  '''' 

-      -^        11.  ^  1.1  *"  case  ot  wrongdoing. 

are  seemg  the  Republican  party,  which  won 

at  the  polls,  not  only  forsaking  its  own  plat-  Mr.  Perkins  further  proposes  that  the  House 
form,  but  actually  picking  up  the  Demo-  and  Senate  join  at  once  in  appointing  a  com- 
cratic  plank.  The  Standard  Oil  and  Ameri-  mission  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  Sher- 
can  Tobacco  dissolution  fiascos  are  the  result,  man  law  and  the  various  suggestions  that 
All  through  the  Western  country  the  p)eople  have  been  made  regarding  its  repeal,  amend- 
are  absolutely  out  of  patience  with  the  disso-  ment,  and  amplification.  The  same  commis- 
lution  of  corporations,  and  they  think  that  the  sion  should  also  study  and  report  on  the  wis- 
present  method  is  no  solution  of  the  trust  dom  and  practicability  of  a  national  incor- 
problem  at  all."  poration  act. 

Mr.  Perkins  declared  that,  in  his  ()i)inion,  As  a  result  of  these  relief  measures  we 
the  federal  regulation  of  trusts  would  again  be  should  have,  in  place  of  a  series  of  long-drawn- 
an  issue  in  the  campaign,  in  spite  of  the  recent  out  lawsuits,  an  effective  board  of  control 
interpretation  of  the  Sherman'  law  by  the  with  power  to  license  such  companies  as  w^re 
Supreme  Court.  **The  country',*'  he  says,  clearly  working  for  and  not  against  public 
*Svill  line  up  for  federal  regulation  of  the  interest.  Such  business  concerns  as  could 
trusts,  and  what  is  more,  will  put  it  through,  not,  or  did  not  wish  to  meet  this  test,  would 
I  think,  under  a  progressive  leader.  The  then  have  no  right  to  complain  if  proceedings 
Supreme  Court  decision  will  have  to  make  were  instituted  against  them  under  the  Sher- 
way  for  constructive  legislation."  manlaw.    AsMr.Perkinsputsit:  *' The  wreck- 

In  a  full  statement  of  Mr.  Perkins*  pro-  ing  crew  has  been  working  overtime;  is  it  not 
IX)sed  business  remedies,  which  appears  in  time  to  put  a  construction  gang  on  the  job?" 


CAMPAIGNING   FOR  THE  NOMI- 
NATION 

BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
preliminary  Presidential  campaign  is  the 
establishment  of  headquarters  in  charge  of  a 
campaign  manager  for  each  of  the  men  in  the 
Beld  for  the  nomination  in  both  political  par- 
ties. All  the  men  who  are  either  active  or 
receptive  candidates  have  oi^anizations  with 
officers  and  assistants  very  much  like  those  of 
a  national  committee  after  the  nomination 
has  been  made.  Every  man  who  seeks  the 
nomination  for  President  or  is  put  forward 
by  his  friends  has  a  "headquarters,"  a  "cam- 
paign manager,"  with  assistants,  secretaries, 
clerks,  stenographers,  telephones,  and  most 
important  of  all,  a  publicity  bureau  with 
press  agents. 

ACTIVITY  CENTERS   AT   WASHINGTON 

As  Washington  is  just  now  the  center  of 
political  interest  it  is  natural  that  the  head- 
quarters of  Presidential  aspirants  should  be 
established  in  the  national  capital,  and  every 
man  who  is  seriously  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  by  either  political 
party  has  a  headquarters  in  Washington 
equipped  with  all  the  accessories  of  a  na- 
tional committee  after  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign is  in  full  blast.  Some  are  more  elabo- 
rate than  others.  Several  are  conducted  on 
a  small  scale,  but  in  all  essentials  the  canvass 
for  delegates  to  the  two  national  conventions 
is  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is 
the  canvass  by  the  two  leading  parties  after 
the  actual  election  campaign  has  opened, 

Washington  is  practically  ignored  politic- 
ally after  the  conventions,  but  during  the  pre- 
liminaries the  seat  of  government  is  the  scene 
of  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  different  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nations. This  year  the  activity  has  been 
increased  by  reason  of  opening  headquarters 
for  every  man  who  is  a  conspicuous  possi- 
bility. Suites  of  rooms  in  business  blocks 
or  hotels  have  been  engaged  and  occupied; 
banners  ha\'e  been  flung  to  the  breeze; 
literary  bureaus  organized,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  political-  canvass  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  people  the 
advantage  of  each  candidate. 


What  has  been  done  in  Washington  on  a 
comjiara lively  large  scale  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  a  smaller  way  in  se\eral  other  large 
cities.  In  regard  to  at  least  two  candidates 
the  principal  headquarters  have  been  estab- 
lished in  cities  other  than  the  national  capi- 
tal, although  the  most  effective  campaigning 
is  )>erformed  in  Washington.  More  esjic- 
cialiy  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  publicity 
department.  As  all  the  large  daily  papers  in 
the  country  are  represented  by  corres|x>nd- 
ents  stationed  in  Washington  there  is  a  better 
opportunity  to  distribute  campaign  literature 
which  is  prepared  daily  and  given  out  for 
publication  from  the  different  bureaus, 

THE    manager's    difficult    TASK 

The  principal  duty  of  the  campai^'n  man- 
ager is  to  see  the  im]>ortant  men  of  his  party 
and  secure  their  support  for  his  candidate; 
to  set  in  motion  the  machinery  which  will 
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secure  del^ates;    to  checkmate  the  other  of  different  managers  refuting  previous  state- 
campaign  managers;  to  receive  reports;  give  ments  of  other  managers;    challenges  and 
directions;  consult  with  his  candidate  and  coimter  chaUenges;    interviews  with  promi- 
communicate  the  candidate's  wishes  to  his  nent  men  who  tell  how  the  candidate  is 
supporters;  and  generally  to  be  ready  at  all  sweeping  this  or  that  section  of  the  coimtry; 
times  to  reinforce  wavering  lines  and  send  and  in  fact  everything  that  can  by  any  possi- 
out  lieutenants  to  direct  field  operations.    It  bility  aid  a  candidate  is  put  forth  from  his 
is  no  easy  task  and  oftentimes  the  campaign  headquarters.    Not  the  smallest  part  of  the 
manager  is  blamed  for  lack  of  success.     In  duty  of  the  publicity  bureau  is  to  keep  track 
these  days  it    is  impossible  to  accomplish  of  the  preliminary  poUs,  the  straw  votes,  and 
very  much  by  distributing  large  amoimts  of  such  other  indications  as  may  show  the  state 
money, — that  is,  compared  to  what  was  done  of  the  public  pulse  and  prove  the  growing 
in  the  former  campaigns  where  State  and  dis-  strength  of  the  candidate.    In  fact  it  would 
trict  delegates  were  procured  by  lavish  ex-  appear  to  be  the  most  important  function 
penditure.    But  sinews  of  war  are  necessary,  of  a  campaign  manager  and  his  loyal  press 
Headquarters  cannot  be  maintained,  pub-  bureau  to  make  claims  and  exhibit  confidence 
lidty  bureaus  equipped,  and  scouts  sent  to  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  consideration, 
different  sections  of  the  country  without  a  In  this  respect  the  political  headquarters  in 
reasonable  outlay.    The  campaign  headquar-  the  contest  for  the  nominations  do  not  differ 
ters  cannot  be  conducted  without  the  aid  of  from  the  national  committee  headquarters 
friends  of  the  candidates  who  are  willing  to  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign  for  election, 
contribute  more  or  less  liberally.     But  the  re- 
strictions upon  expenditures  for  political  pur-  the  republican  quartette 
poses  as  well  as  the  more  modern  methods  em- 
ployed make  it  impossible  to  use  large  amounts       In  the  Republican  party  there  are  four  men 
of  money  corruptly, — a  practice  that  formerly  who  have  political  headquarters, — President 
disgraced  several  national  conventions.  \          Taft,  former  President  Roosevelt,   Senator 

La  Follette  and  Senator  Ciunmins.    It  must 
"  PUBLICITY  "  WORK  be  admitted,  however,  that  one  could  scarcely 

say  that  Senator  Cummins  has  a  political 
Political  headquarters  now  mean  "cam-  headquarters,  unless  that  which  is  maintained 
paigns  of  education  "more  than  anything  else,  in  Des  Moines,  taking  care  of  the  Senator's 
For  that  reason  the  publicity  bureaus  become  interests  in  Iowa,  could  be  so  designated.  In 
the  most  important  part  of  their  organization.  Washington  the  rooms  occupied  by  Senator 
Such  is  particularly  the  case  this  year.  Pri-  Cummins  in  the  Senate  office  building  are  the 
marily  the  press  agent  seeks  the  exploitation  only  semblance  of  headquarters  in  the  East 
of  his  candidate  through  the  daily  papers  and  and  the  office  force  consists  of  those  regularly 
the  papers  are  furnished  with  everything  employed  in  taking  care  of  his  official  affairs, 
that  may  be  considered,  or  mistaken  for,  Friends  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  were 
*'live"  news.  Attention  is  given  also  to  the  first  to  establish  headquarters  for  the  cam- 
papers  using  *' plates'*  and  "ready  prints.'*  paign  of  191 2.  For  several  months  a  large 
By  this  method  the  smaller  dailies  and  coun-  force  has  been  at  work  in  an  office  building 
try  weeklies  are  reached.  Papers  willing  to  in  Washington  while  the  publicity  bureau 
publish  articles  in  favor  of  a  particular  candi-  w^as  very  active.  The  La  Follette  headquar- 
date  are  furnished  reading  matter  in  '* plates*'  ters  has  been  in  charge  of  Walter  L.  Houser 
which  saves  them  the  cost  of  composition.  A\'ith  Len  F.  Haines  as  the  press  agent.  This 
In  this  way  the  paper  is  relie\'ed  from  ex-  bureau  was  generally  supp>orted  by  many 
pense  and  the  press  agent  secures  the  very  men  who  turned  to  Roosevelt  as  soon  as  it  • 
best  kind  of  publicity,  ifor  the  smaller  dailies  was  known  that  former  President  Roosevelt 
and  weeklies  reach  just  the  kind  of  people  would  accept  a  nomination.  In  a  number  of 
the  campaign  managers  desire  to  influence.  Western  cities  there  are  local  organizations 
From  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  different  which  might  be  called  branches  of  the  main 
campaign  headquarters  there  is  a  constant  La  Follette  headquarters  in  Washington, 
stream  of  typewritten  sheets  setting  forth  It  was  only  after  the  information  was  defi- 
the  advantages  of  the  particular  candidate  nite  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  accept  the 
who  is  being  served ;  showing  how  he  is  gain-  nomination  that  headquarters  were  estab- 
ing  strength  daily;  giving  copies  of  telegrams  lished  for  the  purpose  of  securing  delegates  to 
from  States,  districts,  and  counties  where  renominate  William  H.  Taft.  Hon.  William 
preferences  have  been  declared;    statements  B.  McKinley,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
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Illinois,  and  who  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tee in  1908  and  icjio,  was  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Ta/t  to  take  charge  of  his  campaign  for 
renomination.  A  large  number  of  rooms  at 
one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  Washington  was 
selected  for  headquarters  and  the  usual  |>olit- 
ical  force  engaged.  LeRoy  T.  Vernon  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  publicity  bureau,  and 
from  the  beginning  typewriters  have  thun- 
dered against  Roosevelt  and  his  supporters. 
There  is  also  a  Taft  bureau  in  Chicago,  but 
the  real  Taft  campaign  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  McKinley  in  Washington. 

In  a  Washington  office  building  about  two 
blocks' from  the  Taft  headquarters  is  the 
"Roosevelt  National  Committee,"  with  Sen- 
ator Joseph  M.  Dixon  of  Montana  in  charge 
as  chairman  of  the  executi\e  committee. 
The  Washington  bureau,  wjiile  most  impor- 
t^ftt.'i^a  branch,  as  the  chairman  of  the  main 
Jtoosevelt  committee,  Alexander  H.  Revell, 
has  a  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Thwe  is  also 
a'branch  in  New  York.  Oscar  King  Da\'is  is 
in  charge  of  the  publicity  work  at  the  Roose-^ 
velt  Washington  headquarters,  though  Sena- 
tor Dixon,  being  also  owner  of'  a  newspaper, 
does  a  large  amount  of  the  publicity  work 


himself,  (t  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
a  good  supply  of  Roosevelt  political  news 
will  emanate  from  the  Outlook  office  and 
Oyster  Bay. 

TOL'R    DEMOCRATS   ALSO   IN   THE    FIELD 

Only  four  aspirants  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  have  established  headquarters 
as  this  is  written.  They  are  Governor  Har- 
mon, Governor  Wilson,  Speaker  Clark,  and 
Chairman  Underwood.  While  it  is  almost 
certain  that  tour  other  men  will  be  at  least 
"favorite  son"  candidates  in  the  Baltimore 
convention,  only  these  four  are  now  consid- 
ered serious  pt>ssibiHties. 

Governor  Judson  Harmon  was  one  of  the 
first  Democrats  to  be  brought  fonvard  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
and  months  before  other  men  were  active  a 
press  bureau  at  Columhus,  Ohio,  was  sending^ 
forth  a  large  amount  of  literature  which  was 
intended  to  keep  the  people  informed  that 
the  Ohio  governor  was  in  the  field.  The  ac- 
tive Ohio  manager  for  Governor  Harmon  is ' 
Hugh  L.  Nichols.  Later  there  was  a  con- 
gressional organization  with  Senator  Pome- 
rene  in  charge,  and  then  came  the  inevitable 
headquarters  in  Washington  with  former  Con- 
gressman Robert  P.  Gordon  as  manager  and 
Charles  A.   Cottrell  as  press  agent.     The 
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manager,  and  the  publiaty 
bureau  is  in  charge  of 
Thomas  M.  Owen.  There 
is  an  Underwood  head- 
quarters in  New  York  and 
branch  organizations  in 
nearly  every  Southern  State. 


A  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
national  conventions  the 
several  headquarters  will 
|)ick  up  bag  and  baggage  and 
move  to  the  convention 
cities.  The  different  organ- 
izations behind  Taft,  Roose- 
velt, La  FoUette,  and 
Cummins,  with  nianagers 
and  press  bureaus,  will  move 
to  Chicago.  The  managers 
and  publicity  agents  of  Har- 
mon, Wilson,  Clark,  and 
Underwood  will  move  to 
Baltimore,  From  each 
_j  headquarters  in  those  cities 
will  be  issued  the  same 
claims,  the  same  sort  of 
asseverations  and  denials, 
Harmon  headquarters  is  rather  modest,  oc-  and,  in  fact,  the  actiWties  that  have  been 
cupying  a  few  rooms  at  a  hotel  with  only  a  going  on  for  months,  principally  in  Wash- 
few  of  the  usual  campaign  accessories.  ington,  will    be    transferred    to   the    cities 

The  principal  headquarters  of  Governor  where  the  nominations  are  to  be  made. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  established  in  one  of       An  interesting  feature  about  these  different 
the  big  office  buildings  on  lower  Broadway  in   headquarters  is  the  quadrennial  appearance  of 
Xew  York  early  in  the  canvass.    It  was  there  the  political  hangers-on  who  come  to  the  sur- 
that  Wm.  F.  McCombs  began  a  cam|)uign   face  regularly  with  every  Presidential  cam- 
which  extended  all  over  the  countr)'.    When 
it  became  apparent  that  any  candidate  with 
any  pretensions  to  success  must  have  head- 
quarters in  Washington  the  Wilson  manager 
established   a   branch   in  the  capital,  with 
Thomas  J.  Pence  in  charge,  who  also  became 
the  publicity  agent. 

Probably  the  njost  unpretentious  cam- 
paign headquarters  in  Washington  is  that 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  S|>eakcr  Champ 
Clark,  In  a  few  rooms  at  a  modest  hotel  the 
friends  of  the  S|)eakor  work  for  his  nomina- 
tion for  President.  Former  Senator  Fred  T. 
Dubois  is  the  manager  and  H.  N.  Price  thi' 
puiilicity  agent.  M  St.  Louis  there  is  another 
Clark  heiid(|uarters.  which  is  designed  to 
reach  the  voters  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

.■\  large  suite  of  nioms  in  a  Washington 
office  building  houses  the  headquarters  of 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Senator  John  ''''' ''''mk\' M^iitLL  mVofuick 
H.  Bankhead,  of  .\labania,  is  the  campaign  i.\iii>v in  Roowvdi  ■■  poi 
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pai^.      Their   faces  are  familiar,  although  senator  john  h.  bankhead 

their  names  may  be  unknown  to  most  of  those  <ch«™an  tjnd«™d-,  ™«,«.r) 

who  see  them.     They  scent  a  political  cam-  outer  rooms,  in  the  lobbies,  and  act  as  door- 
paign  from  afar  and  take  their  places  in  the  keepers,  guards,  messengers,  chair-warmers, 
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or  in  sonit;  capacity  which  attaches  them  to  doing  the  work.     A  Presidentia]   campa^n 

the    pay-roll.      When    the    candidates    are  would  be  incomplete  without  them. 

named  they  will  swarm  about  the  national 

committee    rooms,    still    seeking    connection  the  pkople  will  ir.vvF,  SOMETHING  TO  SAV 

with  the  pay-roll  ami  endeavoring  to  shine 

in  the  light  of  the  big  |M>liticians  who  are  The  activity  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
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pushing  the  claims  of  different  candidates  for 
President,  the  establishment  of  the  several 
I>olitical  headquarters,  nith  publicity  bureaus 
and  other  means  of  reaching  the  i>eop]e,  has 
one  particularly  interesting  phase.  Although 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
States  ha\e  presidential  preference  primaries, 
these  activities  indicate  that  after  all  the 
people  will  ha\e  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  se- 
lection of  delegates.  It  means  that  the  cam- 
paign managers  desire  to  get  information  to 
the  people  and  influence  them  by  presenting 
the  good  qualities  their  favorites  possess, 
and,  also,  which  is  a  part  of  the  game,  to 
show  the  disadvantages  of  their  rivals.  It 
means  that  to  a  great  extent  the  old  "gum- 
shoe" methods  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  intelligent  electorate.  No  longer  can 
agents  be  sent  quietly  about  different  States 
setting    up    the    pins    and    laying   the  wires 


(Harmon  pna  agait  at  Uis  WHshinglan  headquarters) 

years  that  method  has  prevailed  and  even 
this  year  it  has  worked  successfully  in  one 
party  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  where 
the  selection  of  delegates  is  in  the  control  of 
a  handful  of  men,  generally  federal  office- 
holders. But  for  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try the  whole  tendency  has  been  to  go  direct 
to  the  people,  and  even  where  there  are  no 
preference  primaries  the  campaign  manager 
of  a  Presidential  aspirant  has  found  it  desir- 
able to  go  before  the  people  in  the  public  press 
and  pamphlets  and  convince  them  that  the 
candidate  he  is  supporting  merits  their  suf- 
frage. Although  there  is  yet  quite  a  distance 
to  nation-wide  Presidenlial  preference  pri- 
maries, the  latest  campaign  methods  em- 
ployed show  the  tendency  of  the  times.  In 
the  future,  especially  when  the  people  will 
express  their  preference  for  Presidential  can- 
didates in  primaries  in  all  the  States,  what 
seems  an  unusual  condition  at  present,  the 
HR.  wiLUAM  F.  MccoMBs  numcFous   headquarters    tor  candidates  will 

tWho  btgun  to  campaign  for  Governor  Wiiwn  la'^t  Aupisti     probably  be  extended  and  established  in  all 
States  during  the  preliminaries  of  a  Presiden- 
through  the  .agency  of  the  State  and  local  tiai  campaign  when  delegates  are  chosen  to 
bosses  for  the  election   of  delegates.     For  represent  the  |»eople  at  national  conventions. 


CAPTAIN  AMUNDSEN  AND  THE  CREW  OF  THE  "FRAM" 

AMUNDSEN'S  CONQUEST  OF  THE 
SOUTH  POLE 

THE  entire  world  was  electrified  by  the  story  for  England  and  the  United  States  re- 

cable^am  from  Hobart,  Tasmania,  on  spectively,  the  descendant  of  the  Vikings  tells 

the  morning  of  March  8,  announdng  the  fact  of  the  triumph  of  his  ambition.     For  three 

that,sometime  between  December  i4and  17,  days  almost  every  hour  they  took  observa- 

Captain  Roald  Amundsen  had  attained  the  tions  to  verify  their  position.     This  much  is 

SouthPole.  With fourmen and eighteendogs,  certain,  says  Amundsen,  "we  observed  the 

from  his  ship,  the  From,  Captain  Amunflsen  pole  as  close  as  it  is  in  human  power  to  do  it 

crossed   the  great  ice  Barrier  and  reached  with  the  instruments  we  had."     He  reports 

the  southernmost  point  of  this  planet  in  fifty-  "astonishing   meteorological    observations," 

five  days.     According  to  the  most  accurate  which  will  be  "a  matter  of  a  professional 

indication  of  his  instruments  he  was  at  the  private  reijort." 

South  Pole  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon       Until  Captain  Amundsen's  full  report  is 

of  December  14.    On  the  vast  plateau,  10,500  made  public,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  estimate 

feet   above   sea   level,   which   the   explorer  the  e.xact  scientific  value  of  his  achievement, 

name<l  King  Haakon  -Land,  Amundsen  un-  Locating  the  world's  southernmost  point  is 

furled  the  Norwegian  flag.    There  was  a  light  in  itself,  of  course,  a  splendjd  feat.     But  in 

breeze  blowing  at  that  time,  he  tells  us,  and  addition  much  new  light  will  be  thrown  upon 

the  temperature  was  only  Q.4  degrees  below  geological  and   meteorological  questions  by 

zero  (Fahrenheit),  although  he  reports  that  the  observations  .Amundsen  made.    Weather 

previously  the   thermometer   had   dropped  experts  agree  that  the  Antarctic  continent  is 

to  76  degrees  below.    In  simple,  direct,  elo-  a  region  "full  of  possible  causation  in  many 

quent  language,  without  superfluous  words,  fields  of  scientific  phenomena,"     They  pre- 

given  in  detail  to  the  London  Z)aiVyCAron(V/e  diet  that  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 

and  the  New  York  Times,  which  purchased  wind  currents  of  the  south  polar  region  will 

the  exclusive  rights  of  Captain  .\mundsen's  be  of  immense  value  in  tracing  the  origin 
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and  bt^avior  of  storms  all  over  the  world. 
Amundsen  established  the  fact  that  it  is  prob- 
ably always  calm  at  the  South  Pole.  The 
terrible  blizzards  experienced  by  Shackieton 
and  other  Antarctic  explorers,  he  asserts,  are 
not  prevalent  in  the  immediate  region  of  the 
pole  itself.  He  discovered  new  mountains 
and  established  the  connection  between 
chains  already  known  to  exist.  He  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  glaciers  and  oI)ser\ed 
enough  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  celebrated 
Ross  Ice  Barrier,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
more  than  800  feet  thick  and  to  cover  an  area 
larger  than  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  combined. 

Even  when  the  full  results  of  the  expedi- 
tions of  Amundsen  and  Scott  are  made  pub- 
lic, however,  there  will  still  remain  the  fact 
that  the  interior  behind  the  8000  miles  of 
Antarctic  coast  line,  with  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Europe,  is  a  practically  un- 
known land.  Even  its  general  structure  is 
still  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Captain  Amundsen  left  Buenos  Aires  on 
bis  present  trip  late  in  1910,  with  a  small  captain  roald  ahundsen 

party  of  Norwegians,  all  experienced  in  Arctic  iDucovwer  of  the  NorthwMi  Pasaiec  and  of  the  smih  Pole) 
work,  and  particularly  proficient  with  sklis, 

which  were  thought  to  be  of  great  advantage  pared  with  the  experiences  of  other  polar  ex- 
in  traversing  the  glaciers.  He  also  took  with  plorers,  Amundsen  and  his  parly  had  a  com- 
him  more  than  100  dogs.  On  February  10,  paratively  easy  time  on  their  trip,  and  when 
1911,  he  tells  us  in  his  narrative,  they  left  the  party  reached  Hobart  on  the  return  jour- 
their  winter  quarters,  ha\'inR  landed  from  ney,  they  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  phys- 
the  Fram  some  weeks  before,  and  proceeded  ical  condition  and  good  spirits. 
southward.  Their  winter  camp  was  well  pro-  The  attainment  of  the  northernmost  point 
vlsioned,  sanitary,  and  well  lighted  and  of  our  planet  by  Peary,  on  April  6,  iqoq,  left 
heated.  Amundsen  made  use  of  many  mod-  the  South  Pole  the  supreme  goal  of  adventur- 
ern  scientific  appliances  never  employed  be-  ous  humanity.  The  North  Pole,  Peary  dem- 
fore  in  the  polar  regions.  He  found  particu-  onstrated,  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  hollow  which 
larly  satisfactory  a  new  electric  lamp  which,  holds  the  polar  sea,  and  there  is  no  land  in 
he  reports,  not  only  supplied  him  during  the  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pole  itself.  The 
long  winter  night  with  light  equal  to  200  can-  South  Pole,  on  the  contrary,  is  situated  on  a 
die  power,  but  kept  the  temperature  of  the  substantially  founded  continent  which  rises 
huts  uniform  at  68  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  in  the  center  of  a  vast  plateau  10,000  feet  or 
outside  the  thermometer  was  Indulging  in  more  above  sea  level.  Shackieton  proved 
subzero  flights  of  76  degrees.  "Alcohol  of  this  in  1909.  This  continent,  surrounded  by 
every  kind  was  absolutely  barred  on  the  what  is  known  as  the  Ross  Ice  Barrier,  lies, 
journey."  From  mid-February  to  mid-April  apparently,  at  equal  distance  from  the  ex- 
the  route  as  far  south  as  the  80th  parallel  was  tremities  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  South 
marked  with  flags  indicating  caches  of  food.  America.  It  is  nearest  to  the  last-named  con- 
The  men  spent  the  southern  winter  on  the  tinent.  Cape  Hora  being  only  about  600  miles 
Ice  Barrier.    The  long  night,  four  months  of   away. 

darkness  from  April  2  2  to  August  24,  was  de-  The  Antarctic  continent  has  been  estimatefl 
voted  to  overhauling  the  outfit  and  in  scien-  to  be  at  least  twice  as  large  as  Europe.  The 
tlfic  work.  evidence  of  paleontology  is  to  the  effect  that 

In  mid-October,  with  four  associates  and  Antarctica  was  once  connected  with  the  more 
eighteen  dogs,  Amundsen  started  southward,  northern  lands,  at  least  with  South  .\merica; 
He  passed  Shackleton's  "farthest  south,"  and  that  in  prehistoric  ages  some  tremendous 
III  statute  units  from  the  |>ole,  on  December  convulsion  of  the  earth's  crust  resulted  in  the 
8,  six  days  before  he  reached  the  goal.    Com-  sinking  of  the  "  submarine  "  floor,  until  in  some 
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places  it  is  now  4000  fathoms,  or  more  than 
four  miles  below  the  surface.  All  around  the 
great  land  mass  of  this  continent  there  is  a 
deep  ocean  bed  cutting  it  oflF  from  every  other 
land  of  the  earth,  and  setting  it  apart  as  a 
region  more  unlike  the  rest  of  the  globe  than 
any  other  continent  or  island.  Explorations 
have  proven  that  in  times  before  the  advent 
of  man  upon  the  earth,  this  most  southern 
land  had  a  temperate,  or  even  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. There  are  fossils,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  which  indicate  this.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  rocks  in  Antarctica  also  is  of  vol- 
canic origin  and  volcanic  activity,  ^notably  in 
the  case  of  Mt.  Erebus,  which  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct. A  vast  mountain  range,  perhaps  at 
one  time  a  continuation  of  the  Andes,  exists 
in  Antarctica. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  regular  crusade  began 
in  England  and  Germany  for  the  renewal  of 


Antarctic  exploration.  It  is  true  that  the 
Antarctic  region  was  not  reached  by  the  first 
explorer  until  the  Arctic  region  had  been  the 
exi)lorer^s  goal  for  centuries,  but  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  has  been  more  deliberate 
and  scientific  in  character.  The  ancients  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  land  around  the  South 
Pole,  and  more  than  one  old-time  voyager 
round  the  Horn,  meeting  with  contrary  winds, 
was  driven  far  southward  into  ice-bound 
regions.  It  was  not  until  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  however,  that  any 
of  these  reached  the  Antarctic  circle,  or  knew 
it  if  he  did.  In  1771  Yves  Kerguelen  set  out 
from  France  to  search  for  **a  very  large  conti- 
nent." He  actually  discovered  the  land  now 
known  by  his  name.  The  next  name  con- 
nected with  Antarctic  exploration  is  that  of 
Captain  James  Cook,  who,  in  1773,  crossed 
the  Antarctic   circle  for   the  first  time  in 


AMUyOSEXS  COXQUEST  OF  THE  SOUTH  POLE 


THE  ANTARCTIC  MOUNTAINS  THAT  BOTH  AMUNDSEN   AND  SHACKLETON   WENT  OVER 

recorded  histor>-,  and  explored  a  vast  region  started  at  the  same  time,  under  Dr.  Otto 
south  of  it.  Other  honored  names  in  connec-  NordenskjSid  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce.  In  Jan- 
tion  with  Antarctic  exploration,  which  have  uary,  1904,  and  in  1908,  Dr.  Jean  R.Charcot, 
immortalized  their  bearers,  are  Bellingshausen  a  French  scientist ,  led  expeditions,  and  in  Jan- 
(1819),  Weddell  {1823),  Biscoe  (1831),  Bal-  uary  of  1908  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  who  had 
leny  (1833),  Dumont  D'Urville  (1835),  been  with  Captain  Scott  on  his  exjjedition  in 
Wilkes  (1836),  Ross  (1839),  The  Challenger  1901, himselfledavoyageof discovery, equip- 
(1850),  and  Larsen  (1893-94).  With  the  ex-  ped  at  his  own  expense  and  aided  by  per- 
pedition  of  Carstens  Borcligrevink,  in  1894,  a  sonal  friends,  into  the  far  Antarctic  regions. 
systematic  effort  began  to  explore  the  entire  Finally,  in  December,  1907,  Dr.  Douglas 
Antarctic  region.  This  Norwegian  and  his  Mawson,  who  had  been  a  geologist  with 
party  were  the  first  white  men  to  set  foot  on  Shackleton,  left  England  for  an  extended 
the  Antarctic  continent.  The  expedition  of-  stay  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  All  of  these 
the  Belgica,  in  1S95,  made  important  dis-  expeditions  discovered  new  land.  On  Jan- 
coveries.  In  1898  the  Valdhia,  sent  out  by  uary  9, 1909,  Shackleton  reached  the  latitude 
the  German  Government,  made  geological  of  88  degrees  23  minutes  South,  and  was 
investigations.  During  the  same  year  Borch-  forced  to  return  when  within  in  statute 
grevink  led  another  fruitful  e.-cpedition  miles  of  the  South  Pole, 
which  had  been  equipped  by  English  scien-  In  1910  no  less  than  five  expeditions  were 
lists.  In  1901  Captain  Robert  Scott,  sup-  sent  to  the  .Antarctic  for  the  purposeof  reach- 
ported  by  the  British  Government,  and  under  ing  the  Pole,  or  exploring  the  continent,  or 
the  suf)erintendence  of  the  Royal  Geograph-  both.  Captain  Scott  left  New  Zealand  on  his 
ical  Society,  made  an  important  expedition,  ship,  the  Terra  .Vowj,  on  November  15,  1910. 
At  the  same  time.  Professor  Erich  Drygalski,  A  German  expedition,  under  Lieutenant 
backed  by  the  German  Government,  headed  Filchner,  left  early  in  the  year  to  explore  the 
an  expedition  in  the  ship  Gauss,  and  made  other  side  of  the  continent.  A  Japanese 
scientific  observations  and  collections  of  ex-  expedition  started  for  King  Edward  VII, 
tensive    value.      Two    private    expeditions  land  early  in  the  year,  and  in  June,  Captain 
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Roald  Amundsen  left  Norway,  in  his  ship  the  navigated  the  Northwest  passage.     Diuing 

From,  equipped  and  provisioned  for  seven  this  voyage  he  determined  exactly  the  posi- 

ycars,  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  whole  tion  of  the  magnetic  pole, 
of  the  Antarctic  region,  and  making  a  dash       Amundsen   is  forty  years  old,   a.  strong- 

for  the  Pole.  '  willed  character  of  scientific  equipment  and 

Roald  Amundsen  is  a  typical  Viking,  in  modest   as   to  his   own   achievements.      He 

spirit  if  not  in  physical  appearance.     His  speaks  highly  of  the  work  of  the  Japanese 

whole  career  has  been  characterized  by  that  expedition,  with  which  he  came  into  contact 

indomitable  courage,  perseverance,  and  pa-  on  the  trip,  and  refers  respectfully  and  sym- 

tience  that  is  typical  of  the  fierce  sea  rovers  pathetically   to  the  expedition  of  Captain 

of  old.   It  may  be  said  that  whUe,  to  a  certain  Robert  Scott,  the  English  explorer  who  left 

extent,  good  luck  attended  his  expedition,  as  New  Zealand  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 

good  luck  attended  that  of  Peary,  in  both  from  Captain  Amundsen  at  about  the  same 

cases  it  was  the  good  fortune  that  always  time.     The   equi|»ment   of   Captain   Scott's 

accompanies  the  strong  and  the  brave.    Both  jtarty  and  his  own  qualifications,  aided  as 

Peary  and  Amundsen  did  more  than  discover  they  have  been  by  the  advice  and  experience 

the  poles.  They  besieged  them,  and  the  mys-  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  were  believed  to 

teries  at  last  were  unveiled  to  those  who  had  have  given  him  even  a  better  start  in  the 

the  will  and  patience,  the  skill  and  the  per-  search  for  the  Pole  than  his  Norwegian  ri\al. 

severance  to  dominate  the  situation.  Very  soon  after  the  start  of  these  two  men. 

For  many  years  Captain  .\mundsen  has  the  world  began  to  refer  to  their  efforts  as  a 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  daring  and  race.  Scott's  party  intended  to  be  more 
skillful  of  Polar  explorers.  He  has  been  a  deliberate  in  its  work,  making  scientific  in- 
sailor  from  his  youth.  At  the  age  of  twenty-  vestigations  and  explorations  of  a  more  e.y- 
five  he  sailed  with  the  Belgtca  expedition  to  tended  sort  than  Amundsen  had  set  himself 
the  Antarctic.  On  his  return  he  decided  to  to  do.  It  was  expected  that  Scott  would  at- 
de\'ote  the  rest  of  his  life,  if  need  be,  to  the  tain  the  Pole  at  about  the  time  Amimdsen 
endeavor  to  discover  the  famous  Northwest  actually  reached  it.  The  Norwegian,  how- 
passage  which  had  been  sought  for  more  ever,  saw  nothing  of  his  English  rival,  and 
than  three  centuries  by  such  daring  sea  spirits  the  latter  had  not  been  heard  from  up  to  the 
as  Frobisher,  Cabot,  and  Franklin.  For  two  middle  of  last  month.  Amundsen  admitted 
years  Amundsen  studied  magnetism  and  that  Scott  might  have  been  at  the  Pole  before 
meteorology.  Then  in  June,  1903,  in  the  his  own  party,  and  might  have  left  a  me- 
Gjiia,  he  set  sail  from  ChristianJa.  After  morial  that  had  possibly  been  swept  away  by 
three  years  wanderings  through  the  ice,  rocks  storms.  His  own  base,  he  said,  was  500  miles 
and  unknown  lands  of  the  Northwest,  he  from  that  of  the  British  party.  "I  sincerely 
eventually  ^brought  his  little  \essel  through  hoi>e,"  he  told  the  newspaper  reporters, 
Bering   Strait,  and  thus   for  the  first  time  "that  Scott's  expedition  was  successful." 


CROSSING   A  K^IDGE  OF   ANTARCTIC  ICE 


WOMAN  AND  THE  WAGE 

QUESTION 

BY  JEANNE   ROBERT 

THEY  sang  as  they  came  down  the  stairs,  good  health?  Would  these  factory  girls  be- 
winding  in  a  narrow  procession  through  come  in  the  end  the  miserable  old  women  of 
the  doorway  into  the  street;  they  sang  the  great  cities,  the  stoop-shouldered,  knotty- 
snatches  of  **  Silver  Threads  Among  the  handed  old  women,  who  struggle  along  the 
Gold, *' the  song  the  barrel-organ  was  grinding  streets  in  rags  with  bundles  of  sweat-shop 
out  around  the  corner.  They  were  young  and  work  in  their  arms?  Is  it  work  that  robs  the 
flushed  and  eager,  these  factory  girls  who  woman  in  the  factory  of  her  womanliness  and 
came  from  the  great  loft  of  the  sky-scraper  health?  No,  for  work  is  not  the  spoiler  of 
at  lunch  hour.  Little  wisps  of  lint  clung  to  womanhood  if  pursued  under  healthful  condi- 
their  coats  and  dark  skirts;  their  hair  was  tions.  Is  it  vice?  Again,  no,  for  the  factory 
blowing  about  their  faces.  They  attracted  girl  is  as  a  rule  right-minded  and  virtuous. 
me  and  I  stepped  near  them  to  listen  to  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  deteri- 
their  voices.  They  were  debating  whether  oration  of  the  women  in  industry? 
it  was  wiser  to  buy  a  five-cent  lunch  at  a 

near-by  restaurant,  or  to  economize  and  save  what  is  a  "living  wage"? 

three  cents  by  lunching  on  a  roll  and  a  dough- 
nut purchased  at  a  bakery.  I  had  just  paid  Those  who  have  investigated  the  conditions 
sixty  cents  for  my  own  lunch  and  had  not  surrounding  workingwomen  in  various  indus- 
thought  it  an  extravagant  outlay.  Here  tries  and  who  have  also  done  much  to  alleviate 
were  perhaps  twenty  girls  hesitating  over  misery  arising  from  intolerable  conditions 
the  expenditure  of  Jve  cents  for  necessary  think  that  the  answer  to  this  question  lies 
nourishment.  How  much  wage  did  these  in  the  fact  that  the  need  of  work  has  been 
girls  receive;  how  did  they  manage  to  make  so  great  and  women  in  industry  so  numerous 
ends  meet?  that  the  employers  have  dictated  their  own 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  I  walked  terms  to  the  workers  without  regard  as  to 
up  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  loft  where  whether  the  wage  offered  was  a  living  wage, 
the  girls  worked.  It  was  spacious  and  well  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  there  are  47,000 
lighted,  but  the  atmosphere  was  stuffy  and  workingwomen  who  earn  only  $5.50  a  week 
devitalized.  Long  tables  wxre  set  with  sew-  and  there  are  3000  women  in  the  tobacco  in- 
ing  machines  and  piled  high  with  shirtwaists  dustry  who  earn  only  $4.50  a  week.  Investi- 
in  the  process  of  making;  the  floor  was  littered  gations  show  that  $6.50  is  the  least  that  a 
with  an  untidy  mess  of  scraps  and  ravelings.  woman  can  live  decently  on.  Mrs.  Glen- 
The  majority  of  the  workers  had  not  gone  dower  Evans,  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
out  for  their  lunch;  they  were  sitting  in  mission  appointed  last  year  in  Massachu- 
groups  here  and  there  talking  listlessly  and  setts,  sets  forth  facts  taken  from  the  Federal 
eating  their  noonday  meal  from  lunch  baskets  Labor  Report  which  illumine  this  topic. 
or  brown  paper  parcels.     They  were  not  as 

young  as  the  girls  I  had  seen  coming  down  the  Massachusetts  investigation 

the  stairs.     Many  looked  old  and  weazened 

and  all  had  the  curious  expression  of  in-  Of  the  store  women  investigated,  4.8  per 
difference  that  the  monotony  of  factory  labor  cent,  had  insufficient  food  or  housing,  or 
imprints  upon  the  faces  of  women.  Already  both.  These  women  were  earning  on  an  aver- 
the  life  in  the  factory  had  told  on  them;  the  age  a  weekly  wage  of  $5.31,  and  the  average 
grind  had  produced  a  weariness  that  was  not  cost  of  necessities,  such  as  rent,  food,  light, 
merely  fatigue,  but  a  kind  of  malady.  It  had  heat,  and  laundry,  was  $4.35,  lea\ing  less 
robbed  them  of  their  freshness;  their  eyes  than  $1  to  cover  other  necessities.  Of  a 
were  dull,  their  skins  pallid  and  anemic.  group  of   1568  women  workers  in   Boston, 

Had  the  work  done  this,  or  did  the  trouble  62  per  cent,  had  no  margin  whatever  to  spend 
lie  in  a  lack  of  wholesome  food  and  the  simple  on  amusement.  Every  penny  went  to — 
comforts  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  "just  live."     In  that  city  half  the  women 

4?9 
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adrift,  a  matter  of  2o,cxx5  or  more,  were  living  grasped  its  responsibility  in  its  entirety  iin- 
in  lodgings  or  boarding  houses  and  two-  less  it  also  orders  that  we  safeguard  women  in 
thirds  of  these — that  is,  between  13,000  and  industrial  conditions.  If  we  desire  to  have 
14,000  girls  or  women,  had  to  entertain  their  the  children  of  the  coming  generation  strong 
friends,  men  as  well  as  women,  in  their  bed-  and  well-born,  we  must  give  the  working- 
rooms.  This  fact  reveals  how  exp)osed  young  women  healthful  conditions  surrounding  their 
and  friendless  workingwomen  are  to  circum-  labor  and  pay  them  a  living  wage;  for  in  the 
stances  of  life  that  are  not  conducive  to  the  mothers  as  well  as  in  the  children  rests  the 
best  and  highest  ideals  of  conduct.  The  hope  of  the  state, 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 

Minimum  Wage  Boards  presented  the  analy-  the  law  proposed  in  Massachusetts 
sis  and  the  facts  concerning  the  wages  of 

15,807  w^omen  engaged  in  four  of  the  leading  In^  191 1  a  commission  was  appointed   by 

industries  in  Massachusetts.     Some  of  these  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  study  the 

women  were  earning  less  than  $4  a  week,  matter  of  the  wages  of  women  and  minors, 

many  less  than  $5,  and  most  of  them  between  The    members    appointed    were    President 

$5  and  $6  a  week.     In  regard  to  the  candy  Henry  Lefevre,  of  Simmons  College,  Boston ; 

industry  in  Massachusetts,  the  report  of  the  George  W.  Anderson,  who  has  taken  an  active 

commission  says:  hand  in  the  employers'  liability  legislation 

T,.    ,        ,             ,            .   ,           r      I     I-  recently  secured  in  Massachusetts;  Richard 

1  he  lowest  range  of  wages  is  less  uniformly  dis-  ^1          "^            ,            t_      ^      i.     •     1  • 

tributed  within  an  industry  than  the  statement  ^^^^V'  ^  wool  merchant  who  m  his  younger 

of  an  average  would  suggest.    For  instance,  in  the  days  worked  as  a  hand  in  a  woolen  mill;  John 

candyindustry  with  its  41  percent,  of  adult  women  Golden,    bresident    of    the    United    Textile 

receiving  less  than  $5  a  week    a  comparison  of  Workers  oi  America,  a  labor  leader  of  good 

wage  rates  m  eleven  different  establishments  shows  .1            .\j-%*/^ii            t^                 i_ 

that  the  lowest  wages  are  confined  to  four  fac-  Judgment,  Wnd  Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  who 

tories,  in  one  of  which,  indeed,  53.3  per  cent,  of  the  for  twenty-live  years  had  been  trustee  of  the 

employees  received  less  than  55.  while  the  other  Lyman  and\  State  industrial  schools,  institu- 

seven  factories  paid  not  one  single  employee  of  ^ions  for  thd  care  of  wayward  boys  and  girls, 

eighteen  or  over  so  low  a  wage.    The  difference  of  rr-u*            !.••                   ^jv            _^^^i_ 

these  factories  in  the  kind  and  grade  of  their  This  comihission  presented  its  report  to  the 

product  cannot  account  for  the  differences  in  the  legislature  it  January  last,  together  with  a 

wage  scale,  as  both  the  lower  and  the  higher  wage  bill  in  which(was  recommended  the  establish- 

scale  prevailed  in  the  factories  manufacturing  the  ^lent  of  a  Minimum  Wage  Board.     This  bill 

cheaper  line  of  confectionery.  .1      ^i.   .  . i.        u        ^  i^v  l   j     hm*   * 

Similar  differences  between  different  establish-  provides  that  there  be  established  a  Mmimum 

ments  were  found  in  the  stores  and  the  laundries.  Wage  Commission  to  consist  of  three  per- 

In  the  stores,  the  large  and  presumably  prosperous  sons,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  woman,  to  be 

establishments  of  Boston  in  many  cases  paid  a  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  duty  of  these 

lower  wage  than  was  paid  in  some  of  the  small  fL^'    •             u  '^     *     •         •      '4.    4.1.     r  ^ 

suburban  establishment^  and  lower  wages  than  in  commissioners  bemg  to  inquire  mto  the  farts 

Brockton  and  in  Springfield.     Doubtless  similar  appertaining  to  wages  paid  female  employees 

inegualities  between  different  establishments  would  in  the  Commonwealth  and  to  establish  wage 

be  found  to  prevail  in  other  industries.    In  so  far  boards  of  not  less  than  six  representatives  of 

as  this  IS  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  industry  must  .v              i              •        •          *      1             1        .^  1 

bear  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  than  some  em-  ^^^  employers  m  given  trades  and  not  less 

ployers  pay.    These  latter,  because  of  inefficient  than  SIX  of  the  female  employees  m  the  said 

management  or  because  they  are  making  unusual  trade,  and  also  one  or  more  disinterested  per- 

profits,  are  doing  business  at  the  expense  of  their  gons   to   represent   the   public.      When   two- 

^The^Tnequalities  of  wages-in  the  same  industry  ^^^^^^  «^  ^^f  members  of  a  wage  board  shall 

are  evidence  of  the  fact  to  which  some  of  the  more  report  to  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission 

thoughtful  employers  testified — that  the  rate  of  the   wage   upon   which   they  are   agreed  as 

wages  deijends  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  personal  proper  compensation  for  labor  at  a  given 

equation  of  the  employers  and  upon  the  helpless-  }      V     ..      rntnmi^*;inn  <^hi]]  rPviVw  thp  <im#* 

ness  of  the  employed,  and  to  a  very  inexact  degree  ^^^V  »  ^^^  commission  Shall  review  tHe  same 

upon  the  cost  of  labor  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  and  may  decide  favorably  or  may  disapprove 

prcxluction.  or  may  recommit  the  matter  to  the  same  or 

Twr>^.,,^.x.^r.    ^^   ^.^  a  new  wa^e  board.      When  the  commission 

IMPORTANCE     OF     SAFEGUARDING    WOMEN     IN  £  4.1.      iz     r  r  u         j     v 

^PP'"^^'^^  tindings  of  a  wage  board,  it 

shall  Issue  an  order  declaring  such  determina- 
If  it  is  right  that  we  should  regulate  child  tions  to  be  the  legal  minimum  wage  for 
labor,  it  is  right  that  we  should  regulate  the  women  and  minors  in  the  said  occupation 
conditions  surrounding  women  in  industry,  and  may  issue  an  order  to  employers  to 
If  government  orders  that  we  safeguard  the  become  effective  sixty  days  after  date.  After 
child   in   industrial   conditions,   it   has   not  the  lapse  of  sixty  days  it  shall  become  unlaw- 
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f ul  for  an  employer  to  offer  less  than  the  rate  Now  the  public  really  makes  up  a  large 
of  wage  prescribed  by  the  commission.  part  of  the  wage  deficit  with  its  various  chari- 

ties. Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  charitable 
THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  "wAGE  BOARDS"         cases  recently  investigated  were  caused  by 

destitution  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  pro-  misfortune  and  calamities  which  were  the 
posed  law  that  to  be  generally  effective  it  result  of  underpaying  and  the  resultant  un- 
must  become  in  the  end  a  matter  of  national  derfeeding  and  unhealthful  living.  As  we 
legislation.  If  this  were  not  so,  a  State  hav-  have  nothing  as  yet  that  is  comparable  to 
ing  no  minimum  wage  law  could,  by  under-  the  German  system  of  old-age  insurance, 
bidding,  easily  destroy  the  industries  of  an-  nor  similar  to  the  Lloyd-George  Insurance 
other  State  whose  industries  were  controlled  bill,  which  recently  became  effective  in  Eng- 
by  a  minimum  wage  law.  This  seems  to  be  land,  there  is  no  provision  other  than  charity 
the  only  soimd  argument  against  the  pro-  for  the  old  age  of  the  imderpaid  woman 
posed  establishing  of  minimum  wage  boards  worker.  No  matter  how  faithfully  she  may 
in  single  States.  toil  during  the  years  she  is  at  full  earning 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  wage  boards  are  power,  a  matter  of  twenty  years  at  the  maxi- 
in  the  main  as  follows:  mum  (for  the  earning  power  of  women  de- 

(i)  That  even  a  small  rise  in  wages  is  a  clines  rapidly  after  twenty  years),  there  is  no 
great  gain  to  the  worker.  haven  for  her  old  age.    She  goes  on  working 

(2)  That,  even  if  imperfectly  enforced,  in  the  factories,  as  Charles  Edward  Russell 
they  are  certain  to  bring  publicity  that  will  says,  "  for  $5  a  week  and  the  privilege  of  being 
be  of  value  in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  burned  to  death,"  and  when  health  and 
question.  strength  fail,  there  waits  for  her  the  alms- 

(3)  That  they  will  use  labor  organizations  house  or  the  precarious  existence  of  the  old 
for  the  furthering  of  industrial  peace.  woman  who  does  odd  jobs  until  hunger  and 

(4)  That  they  will  protect  the  better  class  of  privation  finish  their  work, 
employers  from  the  undercutting  and  the  un- 
derbidding of  their  unscrupulous  competitors.  THE  VITAL  QUESTION  OF  HEALTH 

(5)  That  they  will  tend  to  make  the  em- 
ployer develop  the  capacity  of  his  employees.       Health  is  a  social  question  and  must  be 
also  to  make  the  work  as  little  seasonal  as  dealt  with  by  government.    The  regulation 
possible  in  order  to  hold  his  trained  em-  of  the  scale  of  wages  of  women  by  the  state 
ployees.  is  a  step  toward  the  preservation  of  the 

(6)  That  they  will  educate  employers  as  health  of  the  worker.  Those  who  insist  on 
to  the  ethics  of  the  pay  roll.  trying  to  bolster  up  the  morals  of  the  vast 

(7)  That  they  will  turn  the  searchlight  of  army  of  workingwomen,  must  first  turn  their 
public  conscience  on  the  devious  byways  of  attention  to  the  physical  welfare  of  these 
private  interests;  for  without  being  exactly  women.  Mary  Ann  must  have  before  her 
aware  of  it,  the  public  is  the  real  sweater  of  the  ideal  of  pure  womanhood,  but  Mary  Ann 
the  f>oor,  owing  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  must  eat  and  be  warm  and  have  a  roof  over 
the  shirking  of  responsibility  for  the  existing  her  head  in  order  to  protect  that  womanhood, 
economic  conditions.  Nor  must  she  become  a  mother  who  is  a 

beast  of  burden,  a  weary,  bedraggled  servant 

How^  THE  PUBLIC  IS  CONCERNED  of  a  parasitic  trade.     Two  children  out  of 

every  four  or  five  die  before  the  age  of  five 
The  wage-reform  movement  has  been  op-  years.     If  the  mothers  can  be  given  a  little 
posed  from  all  quarters — by  the  parents  and  more  comfort  and  a  very  little  more  leisure, 
families  of  the  working-girls  who  have  homes,  we  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  raise  the  cry 
because  of  the  threatened  reduction  in  the  of  race  suicide  in  the  streets, 
family  income;  by  the  girls  themselves,  be- 
cause there  were  always  so  many  waiting  to  the  minimum  wage  in  austilxlia 
take  their  places ;  by  the  manufacturers,  be- 
cause of  the  profit  that  comes  to  them  from  The  state  of  Victoria,  Australia,  was  the 
cheap  labor;  by  the  legislators,  because  they  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  fixing  a  legal  mini- 
as  a  body  are  suspicious  of  anything  that  mum  wage.    The  law  was  enacted  in  1896  to 
looks  like  reform;  and,  last,  by  the  general  prevent   sweating   and   undercutting.     The 
public  through  its  indifference  to  the  ques-  result  was  not  'injurious  to  the  trades  regu- 
tions  involved.  lated.     The  wages  of  the  employees  were 
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raised  on  an  average  $1.14  a  week,  sweating 
was  abolished,  and,  as  there  has  since  that 
time  been  no  depression  in  trade  in  Victoria, 
the  employers  as  a  ruie  uphold  the  wage 
boards.  The  promotion  of  industrial  peace 
and  the  entire  absence  of  strikes  are  the  most 
prominent  features  of  their  adoption  in  Vic- 
toria, there  ha\ing  been  only  one  strike  of 
any  seriousness  in  aji  industry  under  a  "Spe- 
cial Board,"  since  the  enactment  of  the  law. 
A  similar  wagt;  law  in  England  has  thus  far 
been  applied  to  only  four  trades. 

The  ever-increasing  immigration  to  America 
renders  our  wage  situation  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  regulate.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  great 


indux  of  foreign  labor  could  be  solved  by 
maintaining  a  certain  standard  of  effictCDCj- 
in  the  ranks  of  the  employed,  and  thus  immi- 
gration need  not  stand  as  a  permanent  hin- 
drance to  the  enforcement  of  wage  laws. 
Special  licenses  under  board  regulation  coidd 
be  issued  to  workers  physically  defective  and 
also  to  minors,  which  would  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lower  rate  of  wage  than  the  mini- 
mum fi.xed  by  the  board. 

The  proposed  legislation  in  the  matter  of 
wage  scales  is  based  on  the  simple  economic 
proposition  that  "the  least  wage  consistent 
with  sound  theories  of  social  and  economic 
progress  is  the  necessary  cost  of  the  worker's 
living  and  keeping  in  health." 


A  LEADER  IN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
MOVEMENT 


SINCE  she  was  chosen  by 
Governor  Foss  as  the 
woman  representative  on  the 
Massachusetts  Wage  Com- 
mission last  July,  &Irs.  Glen- 
dower  Evans  has  worked  with 
unremitting  zeal  personally 
investigating  the  industrial 
conditions  of  certain  trades 
and  employing  experts  to 
probeinto  matters  beyond  her 
actual  personal  reach. 

Mrs.  Evans  is  a  talented 
Boston  woman,  a  descendant 
of  Puritan  stock.  In  1S82  she 
married  Glendower  Evans,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  together 
they  planned  a  life  to  be  devo- 
ted to  the  ideals  of  public  ser- 
vice. So<m  after  his  untimely 
death  in  1880  Mrs.  Evans, 
undaunted  by  her  loneliness 
and  sorrow,  wenton  with  their 
jointly  [ilanned  work  and  was 
made  a  trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusflt?,"^liite  Reform  Schools 
;nid  hj>  served  there  contin- 
uou-lv  ever  since.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Woman's  Trade 
Union  LtMuue  has  known  her 
helpfulness  and  her  sympathy 
with  working  people  aroused 
her  to  action  which  led  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Roxbun.- 
carpet -wi)rkers' St  rikeiif  191  r. 


PUSHING  THE  GREAT  DAM  ACROSS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FROM  THE  ILUNOIS  SHORE  TO  KEOKUK 
ON  THE  IOWA  SHORE 

CTbe  monolithic  dam  bang  o^  °(  concrete  in  sUel  forms  with  cantilever  tnvclec  crane  served  by  a  three-track  lailroa 


HARNESSING  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO 
ELECTRIC   GENERATORS 

The  Power  Achievement  of  the  Century 
BY  G.  WALTER  BARR 

CO  quietly  that  even  the  newspapers  hardly  power  for  manufacturinR  in  America.  This 
'-^  know  about  it,  even  after  it  is  half  fin-  evolution  has  been  somewhat  of  a  return  to 
ished,  there  is  being  built  in  the  Mississippi,  the  type  in  this  nation  of  great  natural  re- 
in the  most  \'iol€nt  stretch  of  the  great  river,  sources:  P'irst,  there  were  water  wheels  In 
at  the  foot  of  its  impassable  rapids,  the  New  England  and  other  streams  with  mills  on 
greatest  power  dam  in  the  world,  creating  the  banks;  then  came  the  era  of  coal,  which 
the  largest  water-power, plant  in  the  world,  built  up  Pennsylvania;  now  the  movement  is 
to  energize  the  largest  single  electrical  instal-  toward  turbine  water  wheels  turning  dyna- 
lation  in  the  world;  and  this  is  being  done  in  mos  which  make  power  in  a  form  that  may  be 
the  very  center  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the  transmitted  easily  to  machines  hundreds  of 
United  States  to  change  with  one  move  on  miles  away  from  the  river.  A  similar change 
the  economic  chessboard  the  dominant  pro-  has  occurred  Industrially:  In  the  first  era, 
duction  of  the  first  farming  States  in  the  the  raw  materials  were  taken  to  the  power, 
Union  from  corn  and  chickens  to  manufac-  because  the  jjower  could  not  be  moved  from 
tured  products.  the  overshot  wheels;  in  the  era  of  coal,  there 

So  large  is  this  water-power  development  came  a  time  when  the  transportation  of  the 

that  when  it  is  completed,  early  in  191.?,  it  fuel  was  cheai>er  than  the  carriage  of  the  raw 

will  shift  the  manufacturing  center  of  the  materials,  and  some  industries  moved  to  the 

United  States  and  greatly  change  the  map  of  source  of  supply  of  the  latter;    now,  jwwer 

industrialism  in  this  country.  makes  such  a  large  part  of  factory  cost  that 

It  is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  the  movement  is  of  factories  to  the  i>ower,  as 
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days  so  much  as  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
transmission  lines  and  the 
necessity  of  buying  right  of 
way  for  these  lines  as  wide 
as  a  railroad  requires.     St. 
Louis.  ijiS  miles  distant  by 
air  line,  has  contracted  for 
60,000    horse     power     for 
ninety-nine  years.    The  cur- 
rent will  be  taken  there  by 
a    transmission    line   now 
building    which    will   carry 
110,000   volts,  the   highest 
electric  pressure  e\'er  used  to 
transmit  power.    A  better 
comprehension  can  be  gained 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  new 
hydro-electric   development 
in  the  agricultural  center  of    . 
this  country  by  some  com- 
parisons.    The    power   de- 
veloped at  Keokuk  is  about 
three  times  that  now  used  in   manufaclur-  and  Missouri,  at  the  junction  of  which  is 
ing  in  the  State  of  Iowa;    more   than    is  located   this  Keokuk   installation,   used   in 
now  used   in   the   State  of   Missouri;   and   manufacturing  only  983,211  horse  power  in 
one-third  that  now  used  in  the  Stale  of  Illi-   1905,  the  date  of  the  latest  census  data  on 
nois,  including  Chicago  and  its  environs.     It   this  subject,  and  this  is  only  a  little  over  three 
is  one-fifth  of  all  the  water  power  now  har-   limes  the  output  of  the  electric  generators 
nessed  in  the  entire  United  States,  which  was  going  in  where  these  three  States  meet  in  the 
1,647,909  horse  power  by  the  last  census  middle  of  the  Mississippi.     Figures  for  1911, 
figures.    The  three  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  made  by  careful  factoring  of  percentages  of 

gain  before  and  after  1905, 
show  a  large  increase  in  Illi- 
nois to  about  1 ,1 50,000  horse 
power  now  used  for  manu- 
facturing in  thai  State,  as 
against  651,578  horse  power 
in  use  in  1905,  when  that 
census  was  taken. 

As  regards  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  new 
and  great  |)ower  develop- 
ment, statistics  of  the  zone 
with  150-mile  radius  are  as 
follows:  Within  this  zone  is 
a  population  (1910)  of  4,- 
205,919;  factories  in  thirty 
cities  to  the  number  of  11,- 
994,  capitalized  at  $590,085,- 
000,  and  turning  out  annu- 
ally products  worth  at  the 
factorj'  $712,4,17,000;  the 
]X)pulation  within  the  zone 
includes  from  45  to  47  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  States  segmented,  ex- 
cluding Chicago,  and  in- 
cludes neariy  half  the  coun- 
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TKater-power  instaUation  from  another  angle 
of  view. 

Analysis  of  several  hundred  water-power 
developments  all  over  the  world  shows  that  in 
every  case  the  population  within  the  zone  of 
use  of  the  power  rises  to  five  times  the  horse 
power  developed — the  variation  is  a  small 
decimal.  Applying  that  factor  to  the  Keo- 
kuk development,  and  remembering  that  it  is 
hoped  to  sell  that  power  to  factories  to  move 
near  the  power,  and  subtracting  the  power 
sold  to  St.  Louis,  gives  1,200,000  as  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  added  to  the  vicinity  of  the  big 
dam — say  within  fifty  miles. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  population  of  that  great  area  of  consump- 
tion, the  Mississippi  valley,  in  the  center  of 
wfiich  this  water  power  is  being  developed, 
and  in  which  is  almost  exactly  half  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  continental  United  States,  Lo- 
cating this  great  producing  force  in  the  center 
of  consumption  meets  with  the  approbation 
of  economists,  albeit  the  location  was  by 
compulsion  of  natural  conditions.  The  co- 
ordination of  the  location  with  raw  materials 
is  also  excellent,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  map  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
places  where  cotton  and  wool,  leather,  iron 
and  what-not  are  indigenous. 

And  yet,  transportation's  the  thing  that 
shapes  all  commercial  ends.  The  Mississippi 
River  is  considered  by  some  very  good  people 
to  be  even  a  better  regulator  of  freight  rates 
than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Major  C,  McD.  Townsend,  United  States 
Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  War  Department  work  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  has  written  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject which  graphically  shows  the  eflect  of  the 
river  on  railroad  rates.  One  typical  instance 
is  that  a  given  bit  of  freight  is  carried  by  rail 
from  St.  Louis  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  222 
miles,  for  the  same  charge  that  is  exacted 
for  carrying  the  same  box  sixty-one  miles 
westward  from  the  same  St.  Louis  freight 
house.  Burlington  is  on  the  Mis.sissippi 
above  Keokuk.  This  new  water-power  de- 
velopment works  will  utilize  at  least  four 
great  railroad  systems,  all  dominated,  as  to 
rates,  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

RELATIONS   TO   THE   PANAMA   CANAL 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  along  the 
Mississippi  expect  large  benefits  from  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  result- 
ing short-line,  all-water  route  from  St.  Paul 
and  the  intermediate  landings  to  the  Orient. 
Dr.  David  Kinley,  director  of  the 


ENGINE ERING    WORK    OF    THE    TIMES 

business  administration  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  made  one  of  the  principal  addresses 
at  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  held 
in  Washington  last  December,  which  was 
widely  quoted  by  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  States  along  the  Mississippi 
River  must  make  strenuous  efforts  and  adopt 
all  proper  measures  to  increase  their  manu- 
factures; and  that  "this  necessity  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  imperati\e  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  the  opening  of  the  new  trade 
route  between  our  countrj-  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  the  Orient."  He 
opined  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  com- 
pleted, and  deep  water,  like  that  being  pro- 
vided above  Keokuk,  is  maintained  in  the 
Mississippi,  "we  cannot  even  guess  at  the 
impetus  that  would  be  gi\-en  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  heart  of  our  country." 

Aside  from  the  Isthmian  Canal  itself,  a 
large  part  of  this  imiK;tus  is  being  given  by 
the  water-power  development  at  Keokuk, 
where  three  great  States  meet,  where,  Pan- 
ama aside,  the  greatest  engineering  work  of 
the  century  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion by  the  largest  construction  works  in  the 
world  to-day.  It  will  be  finished  shortly  be- 
fore the  Panama  Canal.  The  power  will  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  that  now  paid  for 
the  power  developed  at  Niagara. 


CIRLS  LEARPONC  TO  COOK  IN  A  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  SOKXH. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  OUR 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

BY  MARY  JOSEPHINE  MAYER 

'"npHE  eod  <rf  edwratiaD,"  smb«  one  has  doing.     In  the  past  fifty  ycar^  the  wortd  bss 

^dr^Htoseciiretbe  power  of  adjust-  been  made  over,  but  the  schools,  'intQ  very 

meat  to  the  social  en^■in>Iunent,  in  order  to  recently,  have  sbown  little  recofn>ition  of 

coottol  h  orto  nuke  use  of  it."  the  fact.    Formerly,  they  did  their  required 

This  de&nituNi  may  seem  partial  and  work  ingrvin);  the  needed  academictraining 
utilitarian — doobtless  it  i»,  if  applied  to  the  to  boy^  and  giris  who,  as  helpers  in  the 
vast  field  covered  by  the  wtwrd  edncatifn.  bouse  or  on  the  farm,  were  in  daily  contact 
But  if  we  limit  the  field  to  that  small  portion  with  indostrial  processes;  the  schools  supple- 
covered  by  ovr  pabtic  schools  the  definition  mented  the  practical  training  of  the  home, 
is  biHy  adeffuate.  Our  public  schools  But  when,  one  by  one,  home  industries  were 
should  send  ont  their  pupils  with  a  measure  relegated  to  factories,  the  schools  proceeded 
of  power,  he  it  ever  so  small,  to  adjust  them-  in  an  academic  training  that  had  no  bearing 
selves  to,  and  make  use  of,  their  social  en-  whatever  on  the  industrial  occupations  of 
\iroDmcnt, — in  other  words,  the  schools  the  community.  Consequently,  our  boys 
should  give  some  sort  of  preparation  for  and  girls  have  been  turned  out  into  life  with 
making  a  living.  They  should  not  throw  a  minimum  of  preparation  for  any  of  its 
upon  the  community  an  army  of  children  practical  activitit-s.  And  let  it  be  borne  in 
with  about  as  much  knowledge  of  economic  mind  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  .\merican 
and  industrial  conditions  as  a  litter  of  blind  people  earn  their  living  by  some  form  of 
kittens.                                                           '  hand  work. 

Yet   this   is   precisely   what  our  much-  The  misfortune  was  not  so  great  when  the 

vaunted    public    school    system    has    been  apprenticeship  system  flourished.     But  the 
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minute  subdivision  of  manufacturing  proc-  course  to  Hold  their  interest.  They  begin  to 
esses  has  made  adequate  Industrial  training  feci  the  many-sided  appeal  of  life,  and  they 
by  means  of  apprenticeship  a  thing  of  the  are  eager  to  leave  school,  which  does  not  in- 
past.  With  the  failure,  then,  of  the  home  terest  them,  and  go  out  into  the  world, 
and  the  shop  to  fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  a  Once  out  of  school,  the  temptation  to  earn 
vocation,  the  burden  falls  heavily  upon  money  without  delay  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
the  school.  sisted,  and  there  is  always  a  demand  for 

Now,  in  so  far  as  the  elementary  school  errand  and  messenger  boys,  cash  girls,  and 

has  only  prepared  for  the  high  school,  and  unskilled  factory  workers.     So  these  children 

this  in  turn  for  the  college,  our  schools  have  of  fourteen  drift  into  occupations  of  no  edu- 

shirked  their  burden.     They  should  be  for  cational  value,  without  jjossibilityofadvancc- 

the  masses — and  statisticians  tell  us  that  but  ment.    Those  performing  routine  work  in 

one  out  of  eight  of  our  school  children  com-  factories  become  either  listless  and  stupid,  or 

plete  the  high-school  course.   This  one-eighth  dissatisfied,  in  which  case  they  go  from  place 

alone  gets  the  full  value  of  theschoolsystem.  to  place  in  search  of  more  interesting  work. 

For  the  needs  of  the  other  seven-eighths,  Errand  boys,   cash  girls,  and   the  like   are 

who  leave  the  elementary  school  to  become  pushed  out  of  their  places  by  the  constantly 

wage-earners,  almost  no  provision  is  made,  renewed  supi>!y  of  younger  children.  So 
these  unskilled  workers  drift  into  the  ranks  of 

THE  LOSS  OF  GOOD  Ht'UAN  MATERIAL  occasional  labor,  or  join  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed. 

That  so  many  of  our  children  leave  school  With  a  change  in  our  school  curriculum 
as  soon  as  the  age  limit  of  compulsory  ediica-  much  of  this  waste  of  good  material  might  be 
tion  is  reached  is,  of  course,  largely  a  matter  avoided;  and  until  the  course  of  study  is 
of  economic  pressure;  their  wages  are  needed  made  to  bear  more  directly  upon  the  voca- 
by  their  families.  But  that  a  large  number  of  tions  our  schools  must  expect  to  lose  their 
those  who  drop  out  early  could  remain  longer  pupils  early.  But,  above  all,  the  course  of 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  fact  is,  that  these  studymust  be  made  toiittheindividual  child, 
children  and  their  parents  feel  that  the  school  who  has  too  long  been  stretched  on  the  Pro- 
does  not  give  the  needed  training  for  life,  crustean  bed  of  a  school  system.  We  have 
Most  growing,  vigorous  boys  and  girls  re-  arranged  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  needs 
quire   something   more   than   an   academic  of  that  mythical  being,  the  average  child,  and 
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VOCATIO.\AL  TRAINING  IN  OUR  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLBOY  APPRETfTICES  AT  BOOICBI^4DtNC 


have  signally  failed  to  provide  for  the  varying  a  idf-eUtUd  vocation,  and  acuubt  an  inteUigent 

aptitudes    of    the   individual.     UnUl    each  "«fc"t»»«K"K  <rf  the  duties  ot  pjod  dtiienjtip^ 

T>,  ,,  ,.         -I.  ■    J-  J       J  •     ■      J  Such  an  opportamty  >s  not  now  within  reach  of  the 

child  s  peculiar  pft  is  discovered  and  tramed,  (  ^-^y  ^  the  children  of  the  wage  workers, 

our  public  scbooj  system  has  failed  to  prepare  The  present  system  is  inadequate  aod  uDntis- 

him  adequately  for  life.  factory. 

Owing  to  past  methods  and  fabe  views,  an  ab- 

. surd  notion  pOBsesses  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our 

THI  DEHAKS  ion  lOTUSTBlAL  HUININO  ,„„„,,  ^hicbaaK.  lb™  to  shun  wort  ..  tliQ 

trades  and  to  seek  the  office  or  store  as  much  more 

Dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions  has  gcmeel   and   fitting.     This  silly  notion   has  been 

led  to  a  widespread  demand  for  vocational  fhaken  by  the  healthy  inBuence  of  unions  and  wUI 

.   .        •  '      ,  ,.         ,       ,         T     .1  '  be  entirely  eradicated  11  industrial  trainme  becomes 

training  in  our  public  schools.      In  this  con-  ^  part  of  our  school  system;  and  in  consequence  of 

nection,  the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  is  this  system  ot  training  the  youth  will  advance 

significant;  they  are  beginning  to  understand  greatly  in  general  intelligence,  as  well  as  in  techni- 

that  an  increase  in  skill  and  in  the  number  of  '^i''""-  ^?'i' '"  '"*!;"'''"'  """^'  *""''■  ^^  *'"  '* 

.  I,    .  ,  I      -       .       .   L-f.        c  a  belter  citizen  and  a  better  man. 

SKUled  workmen  is  conduove  to  stability  of 

wages  and  to  the  general  good  of  the  wage-       I"  response  to  the  new  demand  our  schools 

eainer.    At  its  twenty-ninth  annual  conven-  l>av€  entered  a  transition  stage — in  other 

tkMi,  in   1908,  the  American   Federation  of  words,  they  show  that  they  are  alive.     For  a 

Labor  appointed  a  special  committee  toinves-  school  system  can  no  more  stand  still  than 

tigate  methods  of  industrial  education  in  this  can  a  human  being;   it  must  either  advance 

coimtry  and  abroad;   among  the  conclusions  ^o  meet  new  conditions,  or  decline.    A  dis- 

reached  are  the  following:  tinct  advance  has  tieen  made  along  several 
lines, — in    the   establishment   of    technical, 

It  is  believed  that  the  future  welfare  of  America  mechanic   arts,    and    manual- training    high 

ta™^de5M|ds  on  the  mdustrial  trammg  of  our  schools;   and  in  the  effort  to  introduce  indus- 

workers.     The  boys  and  ei'ls  of  ihc  countrj- must  .■..■.■.      .l        i  .  l      1 

ha%'eanopprtunilyloacqinrecducatedhandsand  t"al   subjects    into   the   elementary-   schools. 

brviins,  such  as  may  enabk^  them  to  earn  a  lis-ioK  in  Manual  training,  which  was  first  taken  Up  by 
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the  high  schools,  soon  pushed  its  way  down 
into  the  elementary  schools.  In  1909  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  of  4000  in  population  and  over  re- 
ported manual  training  in  their  schools. 

TRAINING   FOR   LI^E-WORK 

A  high-school  education  need  no  longer  be 
a  preparation  for  college.  It  may  bear  more 
directly  on  the  vocations.  Side  by  side  with 
academic  courses,  our  boys  and  girls  may 
take  typewriting  and  stenography,  -  book- 
keeping, dress-making,  millinery,  applied  arts, 
and  so  on.  And  since  home-making  is  the 
vocation  of  the  greater  number  of  girls,  the 
courses  in  domestic  science  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  vocational. 

In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  these 
courses  into  existing  schools,  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  the  creation  all  over  the 
country  of  a  large  number  of  high  schools 
exclusively  vocational  in  their  aims — a  few 
examples  of  which  are,  the  Polytechnic  High 
School,  San  Francisco;  the  two  Technical 
High  Schools  of  Chicago;  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  of  Boston;  and  in  New  York 
City  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  and  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  New  York  has 
recently  established  a  vocational  school  for 
boys  of  fourteen  and  over,  that  is  attracting 


widespread  attention.  Some  of  the  subjects 
offered  are  carpentry,  cabinet- making,  wood- 
turning,  forging,  plumbing,  electric  wiring, 
printing,  bookbinding,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  industrial  design.  Those  boys  who  have 
decided  upon  their  trade  are  permitted  to 
begin  the  study  of  it  on  entering;  those  who 
are  undecided  are  required  to  take  several 
lines  of  trade  work;  the  instructors  can  then 
guide  the  boys  to  a  wise  choice.  The  length 
of  the  course  is  elastic,  depending  upon  the 
individual  progress  made.  This  school  has 
its  complement  in  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls,  founded  by  private  enter- 
prise and  recently  taken  over  by  the  city. 
The  new  and  highly  successful  vocational 
school  in  Albany  trains  both  boys  and  girls. 

CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS 

That  this  movement  toward  the  practical 
in  our  day  schools  is  bound  to  keep  more 
children  in  them  longer  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  can  hardly  be  denied.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that,  under  present  economic 
conditions,  a  large  number  will  still  be 
driven  out  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. It  is  these  children  in  the  critical 
period,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen— before 
they  can  be  reckoned  upon  as  industrial 
factors — whose  education  must  be  continued. 


THE  OPERATING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  MANHATTAN  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRL^ 


VOCATIOXAL  TR.iI.\L\G  IX  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


A  SEWING  CLASS  I! 


The  present  existing  means  to  this  end  is  training  is  compulsory;  for,  although  the  boy 
the  continuation  school^by  which  is  meant  may  leave  the  regular  school  at  fourteen,  he  is 
any  type  of  school  that  offers  to  wage-earners  compelled,  in  most  of  the  German  states,  to 
opportunity  for  further  education  and  train-  go  to  a  continuation  school  for  from  two  to 
ing.  And  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  four  years  longer.  The  hours  for  (hj^  supple- 
lag  so  far  behind  the  countries  of  Continental  mentary  schooling  vary  in  different  locaJities 
Europe.  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerialtd  — tmta  fosr  to  six  in  the  aftemoim,  or  two 
have  made  tremendous  investments  in  Indus-  mornings  a'weelc,  or  one  day  a  week,  as  the 
trial  training,  but  in  this  movement  Germany  case  may  be;  hot  the  boy  must  go  to  school, 
leads  the  world.  Her  present  prosperity  and  and  rt  is  thr  duty  o*  his  emprfoyer  to  see  that 
supremacy  in  the  world  markets  are  a  result  of  he  does  so.  If  lie  attends  an  evening  school, 
a  conscious  determination  to  make  educated  the  en^doyer  is  co«^Ied  to  allow  him  a  cer- 
braios  take  the  place  of  potM- natural  resources,  tain  munber  of  hour?  each  day  away  from  his 
"The  schoolmaster,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  the  work.  These  continuatKm  schools,  although 
cornerstone  of  Germany's  great  commercial  the  most  important  factor  in  the  training  not 
and  industrial  progress."  only  of  boys,  but  of  men  and  women,  for  their 
vocations,  are  only  one  rami&cation  of  an  ud- 
GERMANY  POINTS  THE  WAV  paralleled  system  of  industrial  education. 
Here  in   America  we  have  directed  our 

Instead  of  establishing  a  few  expensKe  efforts  toward  the  perfecting  of  machinery, 

trade  and  technical  schools,  as  we  have  done  leaving  the  human  being,  the  most  important 

in   America,   Germany   has  endeavored   to  and  costly  factor  in  production,  to  pick  up  his 

create  a  widespread  industrial  education  that  training  as  best  he  might.     Our  hifrfier  insti- 

shall  reach  the  entire  working  class.     Far-  tutions  of  learning  and  <iur  admirable  schools 

sighted  German  statesmen  and  economists  of  technology  turn  out  trained  and  efficient 

have  realized  the  fact  that  a  state  is  bound  to  organizers  of  labor;  but  these  generals  have 

decline  if  it  educates  only  the  men  at  the  toj>  to  deal  with  a  raw  and  undisciplined  army, 

and  neglects  the  masses.    Germany  spends  Meanwhile,  from  all  parts  of  our  country 

as  much,  if  not  more,  than  we  do  on  higher  comes  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  that  is  not 

education;   but  it  lays  an  equal  stress  upon  met  by  the  supply:  and  we  import  European 

the  scientific  training  of  the  average  man^  workmen  trained  to  a  higher  standard  of  skill 

the  working  man.     In  Germany  vocational  than  our  own.     One  of  our  great  national 
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failures  is  a  lack  of  thoroughness — and  the 
time  is  fast  coming  when,  if  ne  moan  to  hold 
our  own,  ne  can  no  longer  be  slipshod.  We, 
too,  must  educate  our  workers. 

COMPVLSORV   ATTKNDANCE 

As  wc  have  seen,  such  further  education  is 
compulsory  in  Germany:  the  Scotch  law 
compels  the  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  at  some  continuation 
school;and  the  recent  Wisconsin  Commission 
for  the  Extension  of  Industrial  and  Agricul- 
tural Training  urges  the  adoption  in  Wiscon- 
sin of  the  Scotch  law.  Here,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter.  Now  the 
average  boy  or  girl  does  not  attend  school 
without  compulsion,  nor  does  the  average 
employer  interest  himself  in  such  attendance 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  The  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  our  working  folk,  of  all 
ages  from  fourteen  to  sixty,  do  attend  the 
continuation  schools  points  to  the  future  that 
awaits  the  further  development  of  these 
institutions 

FVBLIC   EVENING    SCHOOLS 

With  US,  as  in  England,  the  state-controlled 
continuation  school  resolves  itself  practically 
into  the  public  evening  school.  It  is  to-day, 
and  seems  destined  to  remain  for  a  long  time 


to  come,  the  chief  means  of  education  for  the 
working  people.  Public  evening  schools, 
originally  founded  to  give  instruction  in  the 
"three  R's"  to  those  who  had  missed  the 
opportunities  of  the  day  schools,  have, 
through  a  rapid  development  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  come  to  occupy  a  distinct 
place  in  the  educational  system.  The  most 
significant  phase  of  their  development  has 
been  the  increasing  effort  to  minister  more 
directly  to  the  needs  of  the  people  by  the  in- 
troduction of  trade  and  technical  instruction. 
But,  although  the  evening  schools  are  doing 
an  increasingly  important  work,  in  reality 
they  reach  but  a  smaL  fraction  of  the  illiter- 
ate, and  of  the  great  army  of  wage-earners  in 
need  of  further  training.  Beside  the  continu- 
tion  schools  of  Germany,  and  even  of  Eng- 
land, they  make  a  poor  lowing.  But  even 
when  pushed  to  its  highest  point  of  efficiency, 
any  system  of  evening  instruction  will  always 
have  inherent  difficulties  to  contend  wili. 
One  of  these  is  lack  of  regular  attendance. 
Only  the  more  ambitious  and  determined  will, 
after  working  ail  day,  resist  the  natural  desire 
for  diversion,  to  de\-ote  night  after  night  to 
further  study.  Then  a  large  number  of 
]>upils  come  to  their  evening  work  tired,  and 
are,  consequently,  listless  and  apathetic. 
Under  such  conditions  only  the  best  of  teach- 
ers can   make  work  interesting — and  such 


teacher 


■L  nC.l^  PBi.\UNG  A 


in  our  evening  schools.  The 
majority  teach  during  the 
day.  and  the  methods  of  the 
day  school  will  not  apply  to 
the  evening  school.  It  is  now 
recognized  that  for  this 
specialized  work  there  must 
be  specially  trained  teachers. 
.Another  drawback  is  short- 
ness of  time;  in  most  of  the 
schools  the  hours  are  two  an 
e\ening  for  four  evenings  a 
week,  and  twenty  weeks  a 
)ear.  making  a  total  of  but 
it)o  hours  all  t<^ether;  and 
the  average  pupil  has  no 
time  to  study  out  of  school 
hours.  It  will  thus  readily 
lie  seen  that  educational  op- 
portunities for  our  young 
'-iMTtle  who  are  at  work  are 
as  yet  but  meager. 

REiilTRED   CORRTL^^TION 

It  is  tru"  that  many  such 

o:i:K>rt  unities  exist  out^de 
i'iir    public-school    s>-stem. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


ELECTRICAL  VMNC  AND  INSTALLATION  AS  PRACIISED  BY  TRAOE-SCHCXX.  PUPBJ 

Tbe  numerous  trade  and  industrial  schools,  failure — we  cannot  build  up  the  prosperity  of 

the  classes  <rf  tfae  Young  Men's  and  Young  the  nation  without  building  up  the  health  of 

W<Hnen'5    Christian    Associations,    Cooper  the  average  man  and  woman,  and  training 

Union,  the  Pratt  Institute,  the  Mechanics'  them  in  the  principles  of  good  citizenship. 

Institute  of  New  York,  the  Drexel  Institute  Such  education  is  seldom  omitted  in  the  best 

of  Philadelphia,   the  Armour  Institute  of  continuation  schools  abroad;  and  in  Munich, 

Tecfanolc^  of  Chicago,  to  mention  only  a  famous  for  its  schools  of  this  kind,  a  boy  has 

few  out  of  many,  are  all  offering  training  to  to  take  one  hour  a  week  for  four  yean  in 

working  people.     And  a  number  of  our  rail-  the  'subjects  of  citizenship,  hygiene,  deport- 

roads  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  carry-  ment,  and  social  legislatim]. 
ing  on  excellent  schools  for  af^rentices.    But 
such  schools  and  classes,  however  good,  arc 
sporadic,  and  do  not  reach  the  masses. 

To  systematize  in  some  way  the  present  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  we  must  infuse 

scattered  opportunities;  to  adapt  them  more  into  our  system  of  public  education  a  voca- 

closely  to  the  needs  of  the  people;  to  regulate  tional  training  that,  by  correlation  with  other 

industrial  conditions  so  that  his  daily  toil  studies,  shall  the  better  fulfill  its  function, 

shall  leave  the  worker  some  remnant  of  men-  The  old  idea  that  vocational  education  is 

tal  and  physical  vigor  to  bring  to  his  further  somehow  opposed  to  culture  should  be  done 

training— this  must  be  the  work  of  the  imme-  away  with.     The  so-called  cultural  studies, 

diate  future.  frequently    forced    u[X)n    the    uninterested 

But  industrial  training  must  go  hand  in  pupil,  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  his 
hand  with  all  that  makes  for  citizenships  mental  growth.  But  a  group  of  studies  re- 
with  training  in  ci\n'cs,  in  hygiene  and  sanlta-  lated  to  and  grouped  around  a  central  voca- 
tion, and  in  morals.  That  education  which  tional  aim  may,  by  fully  arousing  the  inter- 
turns  out  only  efficient  Industrial  units  is  a  esl.  lead  to  the  pursuit  of  a  wider  knowledge. 
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But,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  first  aim  of 
our  schools  should  be  to  lit  our  boys  and  girls 
for  life — in  other  words,  to  give  them  some 
special  knowledge  by  which  they  can  make 
a  living. 

But  following  this  first  and  indispensable 
step  must  come  the  opportunity  for  further 
education  for  our  workers,  both  young  and 
old.  Public  continuation  schools,  free  lec- 
tures, social  centers — all  must  give  to  the 
individual  the  special  training  he  requires, 
either  along  vocational  or  purely  cultural 
lines.  And  the  better  the  workman,  the 
more  likely  is  he  to  broaden  his  horizon. 
"What  is  the  most  pressing  need  in  legisla- 


tion?" says  Canon  Bamelt,  the  founder  ol 
Toynbee  Hall,  "It  is  that  a  way  may  be 
opened  for  an  alliance  between  knowledge 
and  industry,  between  the  universities  and 
the  Labor  party.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  the  trade  unions  send  relays  of  men  to' 
study  at  Ruskin  College  in  Oxford,  and  that 
an  association  of  trade  unionists  and  coopera- 
tors  has  been  formed  for  the  higher  education 
of  working  men."  It  is  quite  as  important 
for  America  as  for  England  to  build  upon  the 
vocations  this  broader  outlook  for  the  wage- 
earner;  for  not  until  public  education  meets 
the  widest  needs  of  all  the  people  can  it  be 
said  to  be  truly  democratic. 


HOW  BOYS   LEARN   PATTERN -MAKING-  IN  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  QTV  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  INSTRUCTS  THESE  BOYS  IN  THE  FACTORY  WHERE  THEY  WORK 
(The  factory  muuigaseDt  hu  impnviied  this  clacs-rogm  and  is  giving  the  time  □(  the  artisan  iludeot)  for  clu*  work 


A  UNIVERSITY  THAT  GOES  TO  THE 
PEOPLE 

BY  MARY  BURCHARD  ORVIS 

AX/ISCONSIN'S  University  Extension  Di-  capital;  of  taking  to  their  doors  the  advice 
vision  has  two  fundamental  aims, — to  of  the  various  State  bureaus  of  labor,  con- 
create  in  all  the  people  a  realization  of  their  servation,  and  forestry;  of  making  available 
educational  need  and  to  satisfy  that  need,  the  knowledge  of  the  public-service  and  tax 
Kducation  by  "extension"  does  not  mean  commissions. 

that  the  laboring  man  is  taught  Greek  and  The  United  States  is  noted  for  its  public 

Chaucer,  regardless  of  his  individual  want,  schools,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  by 

It  does  not  mean  that  knowledge  is  ground  means  of  them  a  good  education  is  o|>en  to 

out  to  him  by  a  soulless  machine,  but  that  all.    Yet  this  is  to  a  large  extent  a  delusion, 

he  is  stimulated  to  live,  in  the  true  sense  of  Statistics  show  that,  while  the  country  offers 

the  word.    Whether  the  means  of  that  stim-  to  all  the  same  opportunities  for  an  educa- 

uJation  be  vocational  or  cultural  education,  tion,  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  school  enroU- 

the  end  sought  is  the  same.    President  Van  ment  ever  iini.'^h  a  college  course,  less  than 

Hise  defines  it  as  finding  a  "way  for  every  4  |)er  cent,  graduate  from  high  school,  and 

man  and  woman  in  the  Slate,  who  othenvise  less  than  19  ]kt  cent,  complete  the  elemen- 

would  not  have  an  opportunity,  to  gain  an  tary  course  up  through  eighth  grade.     The 

education."  same  schools  are  open  to  all,  yet  81  percent. 

The  Extension  Division  was  created  with  are  without  a  full  elementary  education! 

the  express  idea  of  extending  to  the  people  The  relation  of  these  figures  to  university 

not  only  the  resources  of  the  university,  but  extension  is  obvious^the  81   per  cent,  of 

of  the  several  libraries  grouped  at  the  State  uneducated    youth    constitute   its   field    of 
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;pedal  endeavor,  but  not  its  whole  field. 
One  is  never  too  old  to  learn  "  is  an  adage 
)f  great  truth,  and  the  college  graduate  who 
s  far  from  his  alma  mater  can  still  make  use 
>f  her  many  facilities  by  means  of  the  varied 
ictivities  of  extension. 

In   Wisconsin,   the  seemingly   impossible 
ask  of  making   the  University  a  personal 
!riend  of  every  one  in  the  State  is  attempted 
ly  means  of  a  well-developed  organization, 
leaded  by  Dr.  Louis  E.  Rebcr,  who  has  been 
iean  of  the  Extension  Division  since  Novem- 
jer,  1907,  and  has  demonstrated  over  and 
3ver  again    his   rare 
executive   ability,  as 
A'ell    as  his   broad 
luman  sympathy. 

The  correspondence 
department  is  the  only 
)ne  that  deals  prim- 
irily  with  individ- 
lals.  Therefore  it, 
nore  than  any  other, 
iffords  concrete  ex- 
imples  of  the  way  in 
vhich  people  are  being 
lelped  to  make  the 
jest  of  their  abilities. 
[Contrary  to  popular 
)pinion,  this  work  is, 
ibove  all  else,  per- 
lonal.  Prof.  William 
J.  Lighty.  who  is  in 
charge  of  it,  has  had 
;ears  of  "settlement" 
■xperience  that  b  in- 
raluable  to  one  deal- 
ng  constantly  with  all 
Jasses  and  all  na- 
ionalities  of  people.  A 
neter  inspector  writes 

if  "  the  world  of  good  "  ia  vigorous  «ponsi.t  of 

le  has  obtained  from  u 

«urse  which  taught  him  the  action  of  an  elec- 
ric  current  on  the  meter.  An  apprenticed  phar- 
nacist  tells  how  much  more  benefit  he  has  re- 
eived  from  an  extension  course  than  from  one 
n  a  pri\ate  technical  school.  An  apprentice 
i-rites  from  the  shop  that  hecan  now  figure  out 
or  himself  things  about  his  machine  which 
ire\'iously  made  the  assistance  of  the  foreman 
lecessary.  So  it  goes,  in  all  walks  of  life,  from 
he  clerk  to  the  general  manager  of  a  depart- 
nent  store,  who  credits  corres[K>ndence  work 
I'ith  his  promotion  to  a  S,?ooo  position.  An 
mergency  came;  he  was  able  to  step  in  and 
make  good."  for  he  had  been  taking  one  of 
he  extension  courses  in  business  management . 
ie  declares  that  the  practical  knowledge  of 
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business  problems  it  gave  him  '"has  already 
been  converted  into  dollars,"  and  adds  that 
be  expects  to  double  his  income  within  a 
short  time. 

The  growth  of  the  correspondence  work  is 
shown  in  the  statistics  as  of  January  1, 1912: 
Total  number  of  registrations,    7988;   total 
number  of  students  (some  register  for  several 
courses),  6451;  active  students  (some  have 
graduated),  4209.    There  were  over  300  new 
students  added  in  the  month  of  October,  191 1. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  300  a  month  to  die 
end  of  the  university  year  in  June  will  make 
the    total    of    active 
students  in  the  coire^ 
spondcnce  department 
5500.  These  totals  are 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of 
people,  having  various 
degrees  of  knowledge. 
They  include  Dcm-resi- 
dents   working   for 
university    degrees, 
graduates   who  want 
higher  degrees,  and 
shop  men   and   boys 
fitting  themselves  for 
more    efficient    daily 
work.    Courses  are  so 
graded    as    to   be  of 
value  both  to  the  day 
laborer    and    to    the 
advanced   graduate 
student,  and  the  list 
of  studies  includes 
the  whole  gamut  of 
university    courses 
from   the    ancient 
languages  to   bacter- 
iology,  and   business 
.f' w^scoNsfN*"*^  ™''  administration. 

dcrancrao'  in  education)  The     WOrk      among 

shop  men  is  especially 
valuable;  at  least  it  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  direct  practical  results.  Moreover, 
the  greatest  number  of  enrollments  is 
among  men  and  boys  who  take  up  extension 
courses  primarily  in  order  to  improve  th«n- 
selves  in  their  especial  line  of  work.  The 
State  and  the  employer  coflperate  in  the 
following  manner  to  make  that  improvement 
possible:  The  employer  allows  time  for  in- 
struction in  the  shop  during  working  hours, 
thus  furnishing  an  opportunity  to  the  uni- 
versity teacher  to  demonstrate  his  theme  in 
a  ]>ractical  laboratory.  The  time  allowed 
\arics  from  one  hour  in  two  weeks  to  half 
a  day  each  week,  and  is  accompanied  by  no 
loss  in   w.igcs.     This  feature,  which  is  at 
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least  unusual,  has  been  most  successful  from 
all  points  of  view,  even  from  that  of  the  em- 
ployer. After  three  years'  trial  the  various 
employers  have  come  to  realize  that  it  pays 
in  increased  efficiency.  Proof  of  this  state- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  none  has  abandoned 
it  while  the  majority  have  increased  the 
number  of  hours  allowed  for  instruction. 
Nearly  all  who  have  tried  the  plan  seem  to 
feel  that  it  increases  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployee in  his  work.  He  leams  how  and  why, 
and  thus  becomes  an  intelligent  being,  rather 
than  a  human  machine  with  the  one  thought 
of  putting  in  time  and  drawing  pay. 

RESULTS   OF   CORRESPONDENCE   WORK 

The  gain  to  the  employee  is  self-evident. 
Yet  no  one  can  realize,  unless  he  has  had  the 
experience  himself,  just  what  this  opportunity 
m^ns  to  the  ignorant  yet  ambitious  work- 
man. Possibly  the  reason  the  Extension 
Division  has  succeeded  so  well  Jn  reaching 
those  who  most  need  it,  is  that  the  teachers 
themselves  have  all  served  time  in  the  dif- 
ferent vocations  which  they  teach.  Mr. 
Norris,  for  instance,  who  has  charge  of  texts 
used  in  shop  courses,  has  "gone  through  the 
mill"  and  appreciates  the  difficulties  that  be- 
set the  path  of  the  correspondence  student. 
Yet  those  difficulties  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  system  which  employs  men  to 
give  personal  instruction  in  shop  classes  and 
supplements  that  instruction  by  correspond- 
ence work  from  the  university  proper. 
The  average  apprenticeship  is  four  years, 


but  that  time  is  shortened  to  two,  generallj', 
when  the  student  takes  advantage  of  the 
university  courses. 
The  time  required  for  completion  of  a 
given  course  is  determined 
mainly  by  the  individual,  his 
ability,  his  previous  training, 
and  his  ambition.  Some 
students  finish  in  four  months 
work  for  which  others  re- 
quire two  years.  Needless 
to  say,  success  here  depends, 
after  all,  upon  the  individual 
^ust  as  it  does  in  all  walks 
of  life.  And  the  individual 
is  treated  as  such;  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  possibility. 
While  no  entrance  examina- 
tions are  held,  the  abilities 
and  limitations  of  the  newly- 
registered  student  are  care- 
fully considered,  so  that  he 
may  be  set  in  the  right  path. 
All  ]>ossible  encouragement 
is  given  him  to  broaden  out 
and  do  the  work  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted,  though  \-cry 
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A  HALF-DAY  APPRENTICE  O-ASS 

While  nearly  all  these  students  start  with  sion,  the  need  that  existed  for  some  means  of 
shop  mathematics,  56  per  cent,  of  them  ask  getting  to  the  people  proper  material  for 
for  further  material.  Needless  to  say,  such  public  discussion  of  important  problems, 
requests  are  readily  granted.  The  enthusiasm  Therefore  he  is  rightly  called  "the  father  of 
and  gratitude  of  these  ambitious  men,  some  Wisconsin's  traveling  libraries."  As  Presi- 
of  them  fifty  years  old,  make  one  think  dent  Van  Hise  says,  "The  American  youth 
guiltUy  of  neglected  opportunities  of  college  everywhere  wishes  to  debate,"  and  it  is  far 
days.  Given  a  glimpse  of  fields  of  learning  better  to  give  him  a  fair  presentation  of 
beyond,  the  extension  student  is  almost  both  sides  of  controverted  questions  than  to 
certain  to  ask  for  "more."  let  him  come  to  a  conclusion  that  is  founded 

on  fallacy. 
THE  "p.\CKAGE  LIBRARY"  These  little  hbraries  of  the  E.xfcnsion  Di- 

vision are  made  up  of  four  kinds  of  material— 

Another  fascinating  side  of  extension  work  newspaper  clippings,  pamphlets,  typewritten 
is  that  which  is  directly  concerned  with  the  articles,  and  magazine  articles;  and  arc  sent 
education  of  the  public  mind.  Debating  in  response  to  any  call,  with  the  only  condi- 
and  public  discussion  are  activities  that  tions  that  the  recipient  pay  return  jxistage 
influence  the  voter  vitally;  therefore  the  and  that  a  time  limit  of  three  weeks  be  ob- 
work  which  presents  for  that  discussion  the  served.  There  are  absolutely  no  charge; 
best  material  to  be  found  on  both  sides  is  a  to  citizens  of  the  State  and  no  requests  an 
direct  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an  refused.  If  a  library  has  not  been  preparet 
enlightened  public  opinion.  The  means  on  the  subject  called  for,  one  is  at  once  madi 
adopted  for  this  end  are  the  humble  little  up  to  fill  the  new  need.  Just  now  calls  are 
"package  library"  and  the  university  buile-  coming  in  for  material  on  the  Chini*sc 
tin,  which  make  clear  to  the  lay  mind  the  rising.  The  Department  of  Debating 
mysteries  of  scientific  research.  Mr.  Frank  Public  Discussion  is  not  allowed  to  become 
Hutchins,  head  of  this  department,  realized,  mossy;  it  must  keep  up  with  the  times 
long  before  there  was  any  Extension  DiW-  though  its  only  source  of  information  be  th< 
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{1910-  motives  are   not  financial  but  education^. 

;work:  The  bureau  run  privately  on  a  money  basis 

seeks  to  give  the  people  what  they  will  pay 

12790  the  most  for;  the  one  run  by  the  State  Ura- 

1915  versity  seeks  to  give  them  what  they  need 

77000  for  their  best  development.    The  one  caters 

to  popular  taste,  the  other  educates  it. 

259       Mr.  J.  J.   Pettijohn  is  secretary  of  this 

548  department   and  works  from    a    knowledge 

based  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  needs 

)rary  "  of  the  people  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  enter- 

lot  an  tainments.     He  has  visited  nearly  all  the 

es  are  cUstricts  which  he  supplies,  and  is  aUe  to 

pinion  carry  on  his  work  with  rare  insight  into  local 

which  conditions.    The  virgin  hamlet  of  one  hun- 

ficant,  dred  souls  is   not  going  to   appreciate  as 

popu-  its  first  lecturer  the  professor  of  esthetics! 

iQoq-  "The  House  Fly  as  a  Carrier  of  Disease*' 

will   prove   far  more   attractive   and    useful 

to  the  average  rural  audience. 

ubl^ts       By  undertaking  the  work  of  impresario,  the 

lent      university  saves  thousands  of  dollars  both 

102    for  consumers  and  producers  of  lecture  ma- 

84   teiial.      "Professionals"   can   be  secured  at 

57  half  their  customary  price,   with  financial 

53  gain  to  themselves,  by  this  system,  which 

52    dispenses  with  the  middleman.     University 

51    professors  also  can  be  made  doubly  useful 

47  as  field  lecturers,  guided  by  the  department 

44  whose  duty  it  is  to  get  the  right  man  for  a 

41   given  club,  society,  or  board  in  any  locality 

33  from  the  largest  dty  to  the  country  district. 

This  work  is  a  logical  function  of  the  uni- 

6  and  versity  in  that  it  is  a  means  of  getting  the 

chools  best  educational  attractions  to  the  petq^. 

.ypical  Its  stafl  of  organizers  and  field  workers  meets 

ichers,  individuals   and   clubs  interested   and   acts 

[lening  as  a  means  of  stunulating  them  to  further 

"The  eSort.    It  prevents  old  clubs  dying  a  natural 

irocity  death  from  stagnation.     It  encourages  the 

idding  formation  of  new  oiganizations  of  all  sorts. 

I  what  To    quote    Mr.    Pettijohn,    "These    lecture 

c  spice  courses,  given  as  they  are,  by  members  of 

ife,  as  the  faculty  and  by  professional  talent,  apn 

roused  ]>ealing  as  they  do  to  all  classes  of  people, 

'What  people  of  ali  ages  and  of  all  grades  of  educa- 

isiness   tion,  become  a  great  avenue  through  which 

>n?     I  popular  education  and  social  progress  are 

promoted.'" 

Attendance  of  lectures  averages  150,  and 
the  department  estimates  that  it  reached  in 
its  public  lectures  last  year  over  100,000 
ctures,  persons,  besides  those  attending  commence- 
nainly  ment  e.xercises,  in  which  the  attendance 
h  with  a\-erages  from  400  to  1000.  What  an  oppor- 
;rested  tunity  for  influencing  popular  taste!  What 
st  and  a  chance  to  counteract  the  debasing  influence 
,s  field  of  the  average  cheap  theater  (to  say  nothing 
gh   its  of  the  higher-priced  comic  opera).    The  field 
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AN  HOUR  OUT  OF  FACTORY  TIME  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

(TbCK  shop  aludmM  have  come  directly  from  Ihcit  work  to  mwt  the  traveling  instructor  for  help  in  diflicultiea  or  guidnnoe 

in  advance  work) 

of  this  department  is,  like  that  of  the  moving-  into  bureaus:  Municipal  Reference  and  Civic 
picture  show,  unlimited.  and  Social  Center  Development. 

MUNICTPAL     REFERENCE     BUREAU 

The  Department  of  General  Information  This  bureau  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for 

and  Welfare,  as  its  name  signilics,  likewise  information  on  municipal  subjects,  w-ith  the 

has  a  practically  unlimited  field.    Among  its  two  functions  of  meeting  inquiries  and  car- 

well-develo])ed  activities  are  municipal  ref-  rying  on  expert  investigations.    It  makes  use 

crence  work,  social  and  civic-center  promo-  of  the  resources  of  the  Slate  and  nation  in 

tion,  institute  and  demonstration  manage-  serving   cities.     It   is   to   the   municipality 

tnent,  vocational  guidance,  and  the  editing  what  the  Legislative  Reference  Library  is  to 

and  distribution  of  reports  of  the  achieve-  the  legislature;  it  means  cities  that  are  better 

ments  of  research.    Its  scope  extends  through  and  more  economically  run.    Very  few  cities 

the    whole    field    of   betterment,    including  can    afford    municipal    reference    bureaus; 

charities  and  correction,  tuberculosis  exhibits,  moreover,  the  State  is  best  fitted  to  carry  on 

sanitation,  economics,  conservation,  and  tech-  the  work  which  is  so  vitally  important. 

nical  questions  of  all  descriptions.     In  the  Ford  H.  MacGregor,  in  charge,  compiles 

achievement  of  its  ends,  exhibits,  institutes,  information  and  prepares  bulletins  on  subjects 

lectures,    correspondence   courses,   and   the  of   civic   importance.      In    addition,    when 

answering  of  all  reasonable  questions  are  uti-  questions  come  in  on  subjects  requiring  tech- 

lized.    The  institutions  var>' in  duration  from  nical   information   along  scientific  subjects, 

the  Baker's  Institute  of  three  days  to  the  he  puts  in  touch  with  each  other  the  people 

Milwaukee  Institute  of  Municipal  and  Social  who    have    that    knowledge    and    the    cities 

Ser\'ice,  which  lasted  six  months.     These  last  needing  it.    He  is  able  to  save  municipalities 

activities  were  partly  sclf-sup]K>rting,  but  the  thousands  of  dollars,  by  bringing  together  the 

great  majority  of  its  undertakings  are  carried  university  expert  on   sewage  and  the  city 

on  at  the  expense  of  the  Extension  Division  en.gineer  who  needs  his  advice.    He  has  pre- 

and  are  without  fees  pared    bulletins   on    the   following   subjects: 

Two  branches  of  this  work  are  organized  "Commission     Government,"     "Oiling     of 
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Streets,"  "Municipal  Garbage  Collection," 
and  "Home  Rule."  He  has  under  way  bulle- 
tins on  "City  Planning,"  "Municipal  Fire 
Insurance,"  "Municipal  Legislation  Affecting 
Tuberculosis,"  "Paving,"  "Wheel  Tax  Or- 
dinances," and  "  Municipal  Cost  Accounting." 
This  is  pioneer  work,  which  is  rapidly  being 
copied  by  other  States.  Cities  all  over  the  land 
write  for  information  and  receive  it.  In  return 
the  bureau  gains  their  coloration  in  compil- 
ing its  reports  and  bulletins.  Like  nearly  all 
the  other  departments  of  the  Extension  Divis- 
ion, the  Munidi>al  Bureau  deals  with  groups 
— the  largest  group  of  all,  the  city.  The  extent 
of  its  influence  within  and  without  the  State 
is,  therefore,  enormous. 

CmC  AND  SOCIAL  CENTER  DEVELOPMENT 

So  much  bus  been  said  and  done  all  over  the 
country  in  the  way  of  social  and  civic  center 
agitation  that  any  explanation  of  this  work  is 
unnecessary.  Its  recent  incorporation  as  a 
department  of  the  Extension  Division,  with 
Mr.  E.  J.  Ward  as  adviser,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  could  perform  a  definite  task  for  the 
university.  That  task  is  the  organization 
of  centers  in  every  district,  city  and  rural, 
which  can  be  used  for  extension  purposes. 
It  gets  people  together,  through  the  "com- 
mon ground,"  the  school  house.     With  the 


people  thus  organized,  the  work  of  university 
extension  proper  is  greatly  facilitated. 

Mr.  Ward  compares  his  woric  with  that  of 
the  other  departments  by  saying  that  the 
correspondence  department  deals  with  indi- 
viduals, the  debating  and  lecture  d^iart- 
ments  with  already  organized  groups  of  a 
more  or  less  "high-brow"  character;  but 
his  work  deals  with  communities  as  a  whole, 
and  everybody  "who  is  alive"  belongs.  It 
takes  the  organized  and  the  unorganized 
and  makes  them  into  one  great  group. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  activities 
of  university  extension  in  Wisconsin  merrfy 
illustrates.  To  form  any  real  idea  of  its  scope 
and  its  methods,  one  must  see  it.  Yet  to  see 
it  would  be  to  visit  every  village  and  dty 
in  the  State,  for  its  students  are  the  pet^le 
of  Wisconsin.  Probably  it  owes  its  success 
in  reaching  them  to  its  field  work.  Extension 
work  has  been  advocated  and  carried  «n  for 
decades,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  but 
Wisconsin  alone  found  an  adequate  means 
for  carrying  out  its  ideals,  for  making  the 
work  personal.  That  means  its  organiza- 
tion into  districts,  each  branch  office  having 
its  superintendent,  organizers,  and  teachers, 
its  class  rooms  and  library  facilities.  Thus 
direct  inspiration  is  furnished  'dtizens  liv- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  from  the  university 
proper.    This  plan  is  best  shown  by  a  map 
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of  the  State,  indicating  the  cen- 
ters of  university  influence  with 
their  surrounding  districts.  Think 
wiiat  this  means  to  the  farmer's 
family,  or  to  the  residentsof  Green- 
ville! A  miniature  university 
exists,  near  enough  to  be  available 
to  all  who  care  to  use  their  oppor- 
tunities; a  university  willing  to 
go  more  than  half-way. 

Wisconsin's  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Department  is  too  large  a 
subject  to  be  properly  discussed  in 
this  article.  Moreover,  it  has  had 
an  entirely  different  development 
from  the  work  of  the  Extension 
Division  proper  and  is  carried  on 
separately,  with  its  own  special 
a{^ropriation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  in  1910-1T, 
its  136  farmers'  institutes  and  41 
cooking  schools  were  attended  by 
about  118,000  farmers  and  their 
wives;  that  in  the  same  year  1900 
farmers  attended  the  ten  days' 
farmers'  course  at  the  university, 
and  8500 the  courses  given  in  dif-  "^^  ^"' Vtouct*w 
ferent   places   about   the  State. 

Thus  the  university  reaches  its  extramural  appropriation  was  $3o,ocx).  In  that  year  it 
students,  nearly  650a  in  number,  who,  with  became  $40,000,  and  has  increased  steadily 
those  in  attendance  at  Madison,  make  the  until  in  191 1  it  is  $100,000,  besides  $50,000 
total  about  13,000.  Add  to  these  13,000  for  an  Extension  Building!  For  1912  it  is 
registered  individuals  the  members  of  groups  $125,000,  making  the  total  appropriation  for 
benefited  by  the  work  of  the  departments  of  two  years  $275,000,  exclusive  of  agricultural 
Lecture  Instruction,  Debating,  and  General  extension,  wbidi  has  a  separate  appropria- 
Information,  and  you  get  some  conception  of  tion.  When  you  compare  this  with  the  largest 
the  number  of  people  enjoying  the  privileges  sum  granted  for  similar  work  the  current 
of  the  State  University.  year  in  any  other  State,  $40,000  (Ohio),  this 

becomes  phenomenal. 
EXPENSE  AND  APPBOPBIATiON  Evidently  the  people  of  the  State  appre- 

ciate the  work  of  the  Extension  Division,  for 
A  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged  for  each  they  are  going  deep  down  into  their  pockets 
assignment,  or  lesson,  including  the  correc-  to  support  it.  The  farmer  who  has  learned 
tion  of  papers  and  lectures  by  the  field  in-  sdentiiic  farming,  his  wife  who  belongs  to  the 
structor,  if  there  be  one.  Since  it  takes  the  District  Woman's  Club,  and  his  son  who  de- 
average  shop  hand  two  years  to  complete  a  bates  in  the  village  school,  constitute  a  united 
course  of  forty  assignments,  it  can  readily  be  family  when  the  work  of  the  university  is 
seen  that  the  total  cost  to  the  student  is  very  under  discussion.  The  man  in  the  shop  and 
small — ^$20  for  instruction  that  enables  him,  his  daughter  who  "clerks"  have  a  common 
in  many  cases,  to  double  his  wages.  In-  bond  with  the  General  Superintendent  and 
come  from  fees,  however,  amoimts  to  only  his  daughter  who  heads  the  Equal  Suffrage 
one-fourth  the  actual  cost  of  such  instruction  I.eague. 

to  the  university.  The  quesUon  arises.  Do  University  extension  means  increased  ef- 
results  justify  the  enormous  outlay  on  the  ficiency  and  earning  power;  it  makes  the 
part  of  the  State?  The  steady  increase  in  individual  a  more  sodal  being  and  lowers  class 
appropriations  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tones  of  barriers.  There  is  a  distinct  benefit  to  the 
the  commonwealth's  approval  of  the  neces-  State  and  nation  in  the  enlightened  public 
sary  expenditure.    Prior  to  190S  the  annual  opinion  which  it  creates.    It  is  democracy. 
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;  President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  EfRciency) 

en  amused  at  the  ficiaries  of  this  trust,  the  American  people, 

'  towinan  inheri-  are  increasingly  exacting  in  their  demands; 

hat  be  must  first  they  are  not  only  demanding  fidelity,  but 

spend  a  million  efficiency  and  economy, — efficiency  premised 

IS  without  being  on  exact  information  as  to  what  is  going  on; 

The  President  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  provided 

.  Brewster's  task  for  welfare  purposes. 

hen  he  takes  the  President  Cleveland  was  particularly  force- 

of  an  inheritance  ful  in  his  description  of  the  trust  character  of 

would  win  repu-  his  office.    President  Roosevelt  brought  new 

the  approval  of  vigor  to  public  service  in  his  insistence  on 

5  reminded  that  efficiency  as  a  qualification  for  government 

it  on  ability  to  employment.    In  his  recent  message,  Presi- 

thousand  million  dent  Taft  has  pictured  his  responsibility  as 

,rs,  without  being  that  of  chief  executive  of  a  "corporation 

or,  what  is  quite  whose  functions  are  almost  as  varied  as  those 

duty  as  trustee,  of  the  entire  business  world — whose  organJza- 
lat  the  President  tion  and  undertakings  are  continental  in 
ed  to  his  task,  scope,  and  whose  activities  touch  the  inter- 
day  he  is  made  esls  of  every  person  hving  within  the  juris- 

who  are  willing  diction  of  the  United  States."   Butthehandi- 

lucted  into  office  cap  under  which  a  conscientious  executive 

nearly  four  hun-  labors  has  never  been  adequately  described, 
each  hungry  for 

tunily  to  demon-  lack  of  information 
;tify  his  position 

executive  of  the  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  (sub- 
ids  in  the  horde  mitted  on  March  3,  igii)  President  Taft 
•  claim  attention  pointed  to  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
itions.  Further-  the  nation's  executive  is  required  to  labor, 
idviscrs  and  ad-  Notwithstanding  these  varied  responsibilities 
n  army  of  agents  he  said: 

for  government  -^herc  have  been  no  adequate  means  provided 

opportunity   to  whereby  cither  the  President  or  his  advisers  may 

leys  which  have  act  with   intelligence  on  current  business   before 

thp  nrnmnfinn  nf  t^^"'-  there  has  been  no  means  for  getting  prompt, 

tne  promouon  01  a^^^^atc   and   correct    information   as   to   results 

obtained;  estimates  of  departmental  needs  have 

___                 ,  not   been   the  aubicct   of  thorough  analysis  and 

!JG  THE  NATION  S  review  before  submissions;  budgets  of  receipts  and 

disbursements  have  been  prepared  and  presented 

,    ,       ,v     T>      .for  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  an  unscientific 

)k  tor  the  I'resi-  ^^j  unsystematic  manner;  appropriation  bills  ha-.-e 

y  be  considered  been   without   uniformity  or  common   priiKiple 

nt  of  reputation  governing  them;  there  have  been  practically  do 

sibiUty  is  for  the  accounts  showing  what  the  government  owns  and 

.   .        ,  .L   ,  ,1,  ''"'V  a   partial   representation   of  what   it   owes; 

St  trust  tnal  tne  appropriations  have  been  overencumbered  without 

ived.     The  bene-  the   facts  being   known;    officers  of   government 
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have  had  no  regular  or  systematic  method  of  hav-  something  of  the  kind  in  organizing  the  Keep 

ing  brought  to  their  attention  the  costs  of  govern-  Commission  without  special  funds,  but  he 

mental    admmistration,  operation    and    mamte-  »    j  ,  ^i       ^*^     j     **"y^i  .•^***',  "^ 

n^nce,  and  therefore  couW  riot  judge  as  to  the  ^^d  been  prompUy  stopped  by  legislation, 

economy  or  waste;  there  has  been  inadequate  This  grant  added  nothing  to  the  legal  powers 

means  whereby  those  who  served  with  fidelity  and  of   the   President.     It   did   provide   oppor- 

^i^.i'^^^!?*'^''u^5^r'^''''i''^^^u'"P"*^  tunity,— the  opportunity  which  had  been 

and  be  distmguished  from  those  who  were  m-     ^    /     i     X.  ^'Hh^*  •-***"*•/    t*"*^^   imu    w^u 

efficient  and  wasteful;  functions  and  establish-  effectively    taken    away.     It    provided    the 

ments   have   been   duplicated,   even   multiplied,   funds  for  obtaining  information  as  a  basis 

causing  conflict  and  unnecessary  expense;  lack  of  for  the  exercise  of  executive  powers.     The 

imp^lCrlnd  cSpel^don'tetr^  Sjl^nt  purposeof  the  appropriaUon  was  to  enable  the 
branches  of  the  service  difficult.  President  to  orgamze  an  expert  staf;  to  enable 

him  to  become  efficient  in  the  exercise  of  his 
REQUEST  FOR  FUNDS  FOR  EXECUTIVE  INQUIRY  Constitutional  functions  through  knowledge  of 

facts  before  executive  orders  were  issued  or 

This  statement  was  made  for  the  purpose  legislation  recommended.  This  was  the  alter- 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  native  to  a  "cheese-paring"  policy;  to  the  un- 
conditions  with  which  each  administration  is  intelligent  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife;  to  the  cut- 
confronted.  The  message  carried  with  it  a  re-  ting  of  *  *  red  tape ' '  without  regard  for  results ; 
quest  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  enable  to  the  amputation  without  diagnosis  of  what 
the  President  to  inquire  more  effectively  into  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  be  excrescences.  I 

the  methods  of  transacting  the  public  business  i 

of  the  government  with  a  view  to  inaugurat-  need  for  CAtmoN  p 

ing  new  and  changing  old  methods  so  as  to  ■     i 

attain  greater  economy  and  efficiency.  In  a  measure, "  a  cheese-paring  policy  "  was  ■  i  \ 

The  request  for  funds  with  which  to  make  demanded.    In  1909,  Mr.  Tawney  as  chair-  ;!  t 

such  an  inquiry  was  urged  with  more  than  man  of  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  '  1 

usual  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the  House  startled  the  nation  by  calling  attention  i    '• 

executive  task,  the  vastness  of  the  organiza-  to  the  fact  that  public  expenditures  were  t    *•  * 

tion,  and  the  complexity  of  the  activities  to  increasing  at  a  rate  imparalleled  "except  in  •    **  I 

which  official  responsibility  is  attached;  it  time  of  war."    Following  this  Mr.  Henry  ■!  l 

was  made  with  full  knowledge  that  one  execu-  Jones  Ford  in  his  "Cost  of  Our  National  Gov-  »    'J  ^ 

tive  after  another  had  been  required  to  go  emment"  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ;i  ^ 

blindly  to  his  work.    Whatever  might  be  the  appropnations  as  finally  enacted  were  $50,-  l|  J 

President's  concept  of  opportunity  before  000,000  above  the  amount  reported  from  the  **  8 

inauguration  he  has  soon  been  made  to  realize  House.    In  1910,  Mr.  Aldridi  made  a  state-  ^   1^ 

that  not  a  living  man  knew,  or  had  the  means  ment  which  was  taken  more  seriously  than 
of  readily  ascertaining,  what  the  government  any  which  had  ever  before  escaped  his  lips, — 
of  the  United  States  is,  how  it  is  organized,  one  which  was  tantamoimt  to  charging  the 
what  it  is  doing,  what  methods  are  employed,  federal  government  with  wasting  enough  each 
what  results  are  being  obtained.  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  every  State  west 

Power  the  President  has  in  full  measure;  of  the  Mississippi.  I 

heads  of  departments  he  may  appoint  and      As  a  result  of  these  and  other  dramatic      ! 
remove  at  pleasure;  by  authority  of  law  each  recitals  it  was  commonly  assumed  that  no      ' 
officer  may  be  held  to  strict  accoimt;  each  mistake  could  be  made  if  only  expenditures 
employee  may  be  disciplined  and  removed  for  wece  reduced.    Nor  were  the  dangers  to  the 
inefficiency;  each  process  may  be  molded  to  service  and  the  difficulties  incident  to  making     ' 
better  adapt  it  to  the  business  in  hand.    But  changes  realized.    By  many  it  was  assumed 
to  exercise  these  powers,  to  become  effective  that  the  government  could  be  completely  re- 
with  respect  to  any  branch  of  the  business,  formed  within  a  few  months.    This  was  not 
the  executive  must  have  prompt,  exact,  and  the  view  of  those  who  were  asked  to  initiate 
complete  information.    This  is  lacking.    The  the  inquiry.    Notwithstanding   the  urgent 
chief  executive  finds  himself  without   the  need  for  making  changes  in  organization, 
means  of  obtaining  information   which  is  method,  and  procedure,  the  character  of  the 
needed  as  a  basis  for  judgment  and  for  the  undertaking  was  accepted  as  one  which  re- 
exerdse  of  central  direction  and  control.  quired  careful  planning. 

In  response  to  request  Congress  provided  *  The  theory  carried  by  the  act  of  appropria- 
fimds  for  an  executive  inquiry, — the  first  fund  tion  was  that  the  President  would  either  issue 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  requested,  specific  orders  himself  or  would  make  specific 
President  Roosevelt  had  attempted  to  do  recommendations  to  Congress  with  respect 
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to  the  many  technical  details  of  the  business 
of  the  government.  Size  alone  suggested  the 
need  for  more  than  ordinary  care.  But  fur- 
ther than  this,  with  each  order  issued  and 
each  recommendation,  the  President  must 
assume  responsibility  for  changing  technical 
processes  and  working  relations  which,  though 
necessarily  complicated  and  expensive,  were 
nevertheless  essential  to  public  service,  imtil 
some  better  methods  had  been  devised  and 
installed  to  take  their  place. 

From  the  simple  plan  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Alexander  Hamilton,-  the  business 
of  the  government  had  grown;  the  service 
had  become  more  and  more  complex.  Each 
year  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
making  changes  had  increased.  Not  only 
had  custom  become  a  formidable  factor,  one 
to  be  considered  in  attempting  to  make 
changes  in  method  and  procedure,  but  ds  one 
department,  bureau,  subdivision,  after  an- 
other had  been  added  the  head  of  each  ad- 
mini3trative  imit  had  come  to  exercise  a 
monopoly  over  data  pertaining  to  details  and 
technique.  Any  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive or  by  Congress,  therefore,  which  was  not 
based  on  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  might  result  disastrously.  Ill- 
considered  action  might  reduce  cost  at  one 
point,  but  it  might  more  than  correspond- 
ingly increase  cost  at  another.  To  give  orders 
or  to  recommend  laws  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  change  the  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness or  disturb  the  customary  working  rela- 
tions of  branches  technical  in  character  would 
result  in  permanent  loss  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  with  which  work  is  to  be  done, 

A  PRELIMINARY  INQUIRY  BEGUN 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
(July  I,  1910)  until  September  consideration 
was  given  to  the  question:  "How  shall  I 
begin?  "  It  was  then  decided  that  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  should  be  made  before  the 
inquiry  should  be  definitely  organized.  This 
prelinunary  investigation  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Norton,  Secre- 
tary to  the  President.  On  September  27,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  cabinet  after  the' 
sunmaer  vacation,  the  policy  of  the  President 
was  announced  and  each  head  of  department 
was  asked  to  appoint  a  committee  of  depart- 
ment experts  to  cooperate. 

Describing  the  general  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  inquiry,  an  interim  report  was  submitted 
by  Secretary  Norton  as  of  December  31,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "it  was  assumed  as 
a  working  principle  that  any  constructive 


proposals  or  changes  of  method  to  be  recom- 
mended should  be  founded  on  full  knowledge 
of  the  following  facts:  (i)  The  administra- 
tive problem  (work)  before  each  department, 
bureau  or  division  head;  (2)  the  organization 
or  equipment  provided  for  dealing  with  the 
problem;  (3)  the  methods  and  procedure  em- 
ployed by  those  in  charge  of  the  work;  (4) 
results  obtained;  (5)  exf>ert  opinion  as  to 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  present  organi- 
zation, equipment,  methods  and  results." 

Having  in  mind  obtaining  these  data  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  the  government  and 
also  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  highest 
success  of  the  whole  inquiry,  it  was  thought 
that  the  department  committees  or  tech- 
nical men  of  the  service  should  be  enlisted. 
A  series  of  reports  was  therefore  outlined  with 
definite  instructions.  These  were  sent  out 
"by  order  of  the  President."  Through  these 
reports  much  valuable  information  was  ob- 
tained. They  served  the  purpose  both  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  field  and  to  indi- 
cate very  concretely  what  supplementary 
facts  were  necessary  to  a  complete  study. 

CONCLUSIONS  REACHED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  A 
PRELIMINARY  INQXHRY 

In  many  respects  the  data  submitted  were 
necessarily  incomplete  and  the  results  un- 
satisfactory. Nevertheless  they  served  either 
to  confirm  or  to  controvert  the  views  enter- 
tained at  the  time  this  inquiry  was  inaugu- 
rated. They  also  gave  to  those  in  charge  of 
the  preliminary  investigation  a  basis  in  fact 
and  in  opinion  for  recommendations  looking 
toward  the  more  effective  organization  of  the 
work.  From  the  data  thus  submitted  and 
the  opinions  expressed  in  conference,  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  investigation 
should  proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  chief 
causes  of  waste,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the 
following  might  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  the 
more  intensive  study: 

WASTE  DUE  TO  LACK  OF  A  DEFINITE  PROGRAM 
OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  causes  of 
waste  is  inadequate  provision  for  getting  be- 
fore Congress  a  definite  budget.  That  is  to 
say:  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
without  a  plan;  it  is  financed  each  year  with- 
out a  definite  scheme  of  work  to  be  carried 
on;  there  is  no  means  employed  for  giving 
consistency  to  action  and  for  enabling  the 
Congress  each  year  to  act  intelligently  about 
questions  of  general  policy.  Although  to 
Congress  is  given  the  power  to  determine 
what  work  is  to  be  done,  what  organization 
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and  equipment  shall  be  provided,  and  what  are  largely  controlled  for  political  patron- 
funds  shall  be  granted,  the  law  governing  ap-  age.  This  unnecessarily  costs  the  govem- 
propriations  and  estimates  does  not  provide  ment  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  Pos- 
for  the  submission  of  such  information  as  will  tal  Service,  the  Customs  Service,  the  Internal 
enable  Congress  or  any  member  thereof  to  Revenue  Service,  the  Land  Offices,  and  other 
consider  administrative  proposals  in  terms  of  field  services  of  the  government  there  is  not 
general  welfare.  only  duplication  and  waste  but  useless  ex- 

Many  appropriations  are  made  annually  penditure  due  to  the  pressure  which  is  brought 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  similar  appro-  on  Congress  and  on  the  executive  for  "place- 
priations  were  made  the  year  before;  fimds  men*';  wherever  the  spoils  system  is  still  in 
are  provided  in  response  to  local  demands  and  effect  inefficiency  must  continue.  The  mo- 
as  a  result  of  representations  made  by  persons  tive  of  a  man  must  necessarily  be.  "pull" 
who  are  interested  in  special  undertakings;  rather  than  "push."  His  tenure  and  his 
large  expenditures  are  authorized  for  new  opportimity  depends  not  on  a  "record  of  ac- 
projects,  appropriations  are  continued  with  complishment "  but  on  his  standing  at  polit- 
little  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  ical  headquarters.  Both  laws  and  executive 
While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  orders  governing  the  selection  of  government 
of  money  which  had  been  wasted  in  the  past  employees  are  defective  in  many  respects, 
on  accoimt  of  action  taken  in  response  to  Another  element  of  loss  which  private 
local  and  special  demands  under  this  method  establishments  have  come  to  recognize  as  [ 

of  appropriation,  the  conclusion  is  well  sup-  highly  imp>ortant  is  foimd  in  the  government  | 

ported  that  waste  must  continue  so  long  as  a  — ^namely,  inadequate  provision  for  consider-  * 

system  prevails  which  does  not  get  before  Con-  ing  adaptability  and  fitness  of  persons  apply-  ^ 

gress,  the  executive,  and  the  people  what  the  ing  for  appointment.    In  Civil  Service  regu-  |l 

government  is  doing,  and  what  it  proposes  to  do  lations  the  question  of  fitness  of  particular  ]|  i 

— which  does  not  make  possible  the  considera-  persons  for  special  work  to  be  done  is  in  a  ;]  ) 

tion  of  proposals  in  terms  of  public  policy,  measure  ignored;  inadequate  consideration  is  i    ']  I 

given  to  inducements  offered  to  employees  to 
LOSS  DUE  TO  BAD  ORGANIZATION  make  a  record  for  themselves  in  the  service;  '    "  » 

there  is  practically  no  system  of  salaries  and  jl  j, 

A  second  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and  grades  in  the  classified  or  the  imclassified  ^    /•  !. 

inefficiency  is  lack  of  adaptation  of  organiza-  service.     While  no  question  is  raised  with  *   ,,'  * 

tion  to  the  work  which  is  to  be  done.    From  respect  to  the  zeal  of  the  men  who  are  striving  J|  •' 

lack  of  means  for  considering,  in  persp)ective,  to  render  efficient  service  (in  p>oint  of  fact  J^^  II 

work  done  and  work  to  be  done  and  from  many  persons  are  performing  public  service  J  !j  ( 

lack   of   information   with   respect   to   the  with  splendid  results  at  a  salary  far  below  n  • 

organization  which  is  best  fitted  to  carry  on  what  they  could  command  in  private  em- 
each  activity,  in  many  cases  work  is  assigned  ployment),  imtil  a  definite  basis  for  the  con- 
to  depwirtments  which  is  diverse  in  character  sideration  of  adaptability,  of  efficiency,  of 
and  confficting  in  interest.  The  Wiley  con-  personnel,  is  established,  the  percentage  of 
troversy  may  be  dted  as  one  of  the  results  waste  to  the  government  for  the  service  as 
of  inconsiderate  assignment  of  confficting  a  whole  must  continue  to  be  quite  as  large 
duties.  As  well  place  both  the  regulation  and  as  it  would  be  under  similar  conditions  in 
promotion  of  racing  imder  a  chief  of  police  private  employment, 
as  to  seek  to  enforce  the  pure-food  law  imder 

a  department  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  ^^"^  ™  ™o"DE  for  adequate  equip- 
promote  the  very  industries  thus  placed  imder  ment 

restraint.  There  are  many  instances  similar  A  fourth  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and 
in  kind.'  Inevitably  such  lack  of  considera-  inefficiency  in  the  government  service  is 
tion  of  adaptation  of  organization  to  work  is  found  in  failure  to  provide  adequate  equip- 
lack  of  coq>eration,  lack  of  discipline,  dupli-  ment.  In  many  instances  it  is  foimd  that 
cation  and  irresponsibility.  government  employees  are  required  to  work 

with  equipment  which  makes  imp>ossible  a 
LOSS  DUE  TO  INEFFICIENT  PERSONNEL        high  efficiency.    This  is  so  important  a  factor 

that  in  private  businesses  where  competition 

A  third  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and  is  sharp  it  is  often  found  to  be  advantageous 

inefficiency  is  failure  to  provide  adequately  to  employ  experts  who  will  be  continuously 

for  an  efficient  personnel.    It  is  an  accepted  on  the  watch  for  new  devices  by  means  of 

fact  that  the  local  offices  of  the  government  which   labor   and   material   may   be   more 
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effectively  utilized  and  the  cost  of  production 
correspondingly  reduced.  In  government 
service  competition  has  been  lacking, — the 
motive  to  improve  has  been  almost  entirely 
absent.  In  fact,  in  certain  branches,  efforts 
to  install  up-to-dat^  equipment  have  been 
openly  resisted  on  the  theory  that  if  utilized 
the  better  device  would  decrease  the  nimiber  of 
places  to  which  appointments  might  be  made. 

WASTE    DUE    TO  INEFFECTIVE    USE    MADE    OF 
EQUIPMENT  PROVIDED 

A  fifth  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency is  found  in  failure  to  provide  for 
adequate  consideration  of  the  use  made  of 
properties  and  equipment.  By  reason  of  the 
character  of  information  submitted  with 
estimates,  no  intelligent  conclusion  can  be 
reached  by  Congress  with  respect  to  prop>er- 
ties  and  equipment  needed;  practically  no 
information  is  available  indicating  economy 
or  waste  in  use;  no  standards  are  established 
as  a  basis  for  considering  efficiency  of  man- 
agement in  the  use  of  properties  and  equip- 
ment. In  one  office,  space  may  be  used  to 
only  50  per  cent,  of  its  effective  working 
capacity.  In  another  office  files  and  archives 
may  occupy  valuable  space.  Expensive 
mechanical  equipment  may  be  used  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  possible  effective  time. 
While  this  character  of  expenditure  repre- 
sents a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  annual  cost  to  the  government,  yet  in 
the  aggregate  it  means  much. 

WASTE  DUE   TO   BAD  METHODS 

A  sixth  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and  in- 
efficiency is  lack  of  consideration  given  to 
methods  employed  for  doing  work.  As  the 
business  of  the  government  has  expanded, 
as  its  methods  have  become  more  complex, 
as  the  organization  has  grown,  one  process 
after  another  has  been  added  with  little 
regard  to  adaptation.  The  institution  being 
without  a  continuing  administrative  head,  its 
organization  has  become  highly  bureau- 
cratic; thousands  of  local  jurisdictions  have 
been  established,  each  of  which  has  become  a 
center  within  itself.  Each  custom  has  not 
only  the  force  of  a  fast-increasing  institutional 
momentum,  but  private  business,  personal 
and  partisan  interests,  have  so  far  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  present  order  that  the 
government  is  fastened  to  all  of  the  anchorage 
of  its  accustomed  environment. 

Under  such  circumstances  any  effort  to 
make  a  change,  whatever  the  economy  and 
increase  in  efficiency  which  might  result,  that 


could  not  have  the  united  support  of  both  the 
President  and  Congress  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure; its  proponent  was  not  only  doomed  to 
disappointment,  but  placed  himself  in  per- 
sonal jeopardy  which  too  often  has  proved 
fatal.  It  has  long  been  a  conclusion  generally 
accepted  that  all  individual  efforts  to  improve 
methods  are  worse  than  wasted.  It  is  quite 
as  generally  accepted  that  present  methods 
are  wasteful;  that  the  government  is  many 
years  behind  private  establishments  in  the 
making  of  adaptations  of  methods  to  work. 

LOSSES    IN    CONTRACTING    AND    PURCHASING 

• 

A  seventh  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  is  to  be  found  in  contracting  and 
purchasing.  Although  a  central  contracting 
agency  has  been  established  which  has  been 
doing  excellent  work  considering  its  oppor- 
tunities, it  has  not  been  effectively  organized 
or  adequately  supported.  Before  this  in- 
quiry was  begun  there  had  been  no  classifica- 
tion of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
attempted  as  a  basis  for  considering  questions 
of  standardization  of  articles  to  be  purchased 
and  for  the  recording  of  purchasing  results 
in  sudh  a  manner  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered for  the  service  as  a  whole.  Practi- 
cally no  provision  was  made  for  reporting  on 
prices  as  a  means  of  executive  and  legislative 
review  and  no  common  standard  was  avaO- 
able  for  use  as  a  basis  for  judgment  with 
respect  to  efficiency  of  management  for  mak- 
ing purchases.  Under  similar  conditions 
large  private  corporations  have  found  that 
they  can  save  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  things  bought,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  methods  which 
have  proved  successful  with  private  concerns 
cannot  be  applied  with  as  good  results  to  the 
government. 

LOSS   DUE   TO   LACK   OF    CENTRAL  DIRECTION 

AND  CONTROL 

Another  conspicuous  cause  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  is  found  in  lack  of  provision  for 
administrative  planning  and  supervision  of 
the  details  of  work.  The  two  main  principles 
in  the  creed  of  the  "Scientific  Management" 
school  of  engineers  are:  planning  and  obtain^ 
ing  exact  information  as  a  basis  for  planning. 
In  government  work  both  of  these  elements 
are  sadly  lacking.  Even  in  a  well  systema- 
tized business  it  has  been  found  that  by  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  central  office 
"planning"  which  is  based  on  "scientific 
data"  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  has  been 
increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.    For  those 
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who  assume  responsibility  for  changes  in 
government  methods  here  is  a  virgin  field,— 
one  that  has  scarcely  been  touched.  The 
public  demands  that  the  government  shall 
insist  on  the  economic  management  of  trans- 
portation and  other  public-service  corpora- 
tions as  a  necessary  element  of  rate  rela- 
tion. This  same  demand  must  ultimately 
extend  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  the  public  pays  for  direct. 
Until  this  is  done  those  who  are  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
trust  estate  which  is  placed  in  their  care  and 
keeping, — ^the  federal  officers, — cannot  hope 
to  escape  impeachment  for  gross  incom- 
petence or  breach  of  trust. 

THE  DEPENDENT  SEQUENCE 

When  considering  the  opportunities  for 
saving  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 
this  further  fact  is  to  be  noted,  namely,  that 
the  foregoing  causes  of  waste  and  inefficiency 
are  not  alternatives  but  are  cumulative.  Not 
each  but  all  of  these  causes  are  operative  on 
each  of  the  undertakings  of  the  government; 
neither  the  present  waste  nor  the  possible 
economy  which  may  accrue  through  a  more 
intdligent  handling  of  the  business  of  the 
government  can  be  determined  except  that 
all  of  these  causes  are  considered.  In  other 
words,  the  economy  work,  whether  con- 
ducted by  the  President  or  by  Congress, 
must  necessarily  proceed  along  lines  which 
take  cognizance  of  what  the  efficiency  engi- 
neer calls  the  "dependent  sequence."  To 
iUustrate,  let  us  assume  that  lo  per  cent,  is 
wasted  on  account  of  each  of  the  causes  above 
enumerated.  The  result  would  not  be  90 
per  cent.,  but  about  50  per  cent,  of  efficiency. 
If  there  is  10  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  lack 
of  planning,  10  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  bad 
organization,  10  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  the 
element  of  political  patronage  and  inefficiency 
in  personnel,  10  per  cent,  of  loss  due  to  failure 
to  provide  adequate  equipment,  10  per  cent, 
loss  due  to  failure  to  use  properties  and  equip- 
ment with  greatest  efficiency,  10  per  cent. 
loss  due  to  inefficiency  of  management  of 
purchases  and  contracts,  the  total  efficiency 
in  a  dependent  sequence  having  seven  factors 
would  be  only  about  47.8  per  cent.  With 
eight  factors  the  percentage  of  efficiency 
would  be  reduced  to  43  per  cent.  This  further 
may  be  said, — that  in  every  subject  into 
which  detailed  inquiry  has  been  made  waste 
has  been  foimd  and  in  some  the  waste  due 


to  process  or  technique  alone  runs  as  high  as 
75  pef  cent. 

From  this  the  conclusion  is  not  to  be  drawn 
that  the  commission  can  out-Aldrich  Aldrich, 
but  that  there  is  large  opportimity  for  obtain- 
ing better  service  and  at  a  lower  cost.  The 
readjustment  of  organization  to  work,  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  in  an  institution 
such  as  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  disturb  or  impair  its 
present  working  efficiency,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  the  work  of  years.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  work  that  should  be  carried  on  continu- 
ously, for  all  time,  by  some  agency  which  is 
properly  adapted  to  doing  such  work.  What 
ten  years  of  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of 
an  executive  who  is  properly  equipped  for 
doing  such  work  may  bring  forth  cannot  be 
estimated.  This  further  fact  must  be  held 
in  mind:  That  such  an  effort,  to  be  successful 
must  have  back  of  it  an  intelligent  press  and 
an  intelligent  public.  Unless  both  Congress 
and  the  President  have  behind  them  those 
in  whose  service  the  government  is  employed, 
no  greater  consistency  can  be  given  to  the 
work  of  reorganization  and  reform  of  methods 
than  has  in  the  past  been  given  to  government 
business.  Unless  public  opinion  is'organized, 
efforts  toward  greater  efficiency  must  be  spas- 
modic and  interrupted,  and  efforts  to  improve 
must  be  a  continuing  cause  of  annoyance, — a 
serious  disturbance  rather  than  a  help  to 
those  who  are  striving  to  give  the  public  the 
best  that  there  is  in  them. 

WHAT  ECONOMY  MEANS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

Above  all  there  must  be  an  appreciation  of 
what  economy  means  to  the  people.  As  was 
stated  by  the  President  in  his  recent  message, 
"A  reduction  in  the  total  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriations is  not  in  itself  a  proof  of  econ- 
omy, since  it  is  often  accompanied  by  a  de- 
crease in  efficiency.  .  .  .  The  popular  de- 
mand for  economy  has  been  to  obtain  the  best 
service — the  largest  possible  results  for  a 
given  cost.  We  want  economy  and  efficiency; 
we  want  saving,  and  saving  for  a  purpose. 
We  want  to  save  money  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  some  of  the  beneficial  projects 
which  we  are  debarred  from  taking  up  now 
because  we  cannot  increase  our  expenditures. 
Projects  affecting  the  public  health,  new  pub- 
lic works,  and  other  beneficial  activities  of  the 
Government  can  be  furthered  if  we  are  able  to 
get  a  dollar  of  value  for  every  dollar  of  the 
Government's  money  which  we  expend." 
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■  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  sultation  or  united  action.  The  State  having 
some  large  proportion  of  American  voters  neglected  to  organize  the  electorate  constitu- 

indifferent  to  public  affairs,  and  are  con-  tionally,  that  elementary  requisite  of  govem- 
t  to  regard  the  suffrage  as  a  negligible  ment  has  been  left  to  private  interests;  and 
rilf^e,  rather  than  as  a  duty.  those  interests  have  given  us  the  machine, 

low  to  make  the  elector  more  conscious  It  was  the  machine  or  literal  anarchy.  Dis- 
his  public  representative  character,  how  gusted  with  the  machine  in  its  monopoly  of 
bspire  him  to  do  his  part  in  municipal,  initiative  in  government,  some  of  our  States 
te,  and  national  affairs,  is  a  problem  are  experimenting  with  primary  elections. 
Jie  first  importance.  The  slow  operation  But  the  primary  election  finds  the  electors  the 
general  and  civic  education,  the  increase  same  isolated,  sporadic  political  imit-cells 
social  consciousness,  the  better  appreda-  they  were  before.  It  has  put  the  machine 
1  of  what  government  can  do  for  the  out  of  business,  but  it  has  not  organized  the 
eral  good,  and  the  development  of  ra-  electorate,  and  it  has  taken  from  them  such 
lal  patriotism — all  these  will  contribute  to  opportunity  for  deliberation  as  the  caucus 
lire  and  dignify  the  electorate.  But  these  and  convention  afforded.  It  has  relegated 
not  enough,  and  their  ojieration  is  remote  initiative  to  individual  electors. 
[  casual.  Something  more  specific  and  A  conspicuous  result  is  the  spectacle  of  am- 
nediatety  effective  is  needed:  and  that  bitious,  not  to  say  presumptuous  young  men 
lething,  it  is  submitted,*  is  the  constitu-  parading  themselves  as  aspirants  for  office. 
lat  organization  of  the  electorate:  organi-  And  a  sorry  spectacle  it  is  to  see  fledgling 
ion  for  pubhc  deliberation,  organization  lawyers  patrolling  the  streets  of  cities,  hand- 
iniriative,  organization  for  imited  action,  ing  out  cards  and  photographs,  and  person- 
"ive  thousand  men  scattered  over  a  field  ally  begging  electors  to  support  them  for 
not  form  a  brigade.  Till  some  kind  of  judgeships,  memberships  of  State  and  national 
uping  and  coordination  are  established  legislatures,  mayoralties  and  other  positions. 
y  are  a  mere  neutral  mass  of  human  be-  The  most  undesirable  candidate  named  by  a 
J,  inert  and  helpless.     It  can  act  only  in  political  convention  had  a  certain  prestige 

way;  a  shouted  catchword  and  a  frenzied  and  dignity  because  ostensibly  proposed  by 
ier  may  convert  that  mass  into  a  howling,  an  assemblage  of- electors.  Under  the  pri- 
[lerate  rabble  bent  on  rapine  or  murder,  mary  system  the  aspirant  is  forced  to  parade 
.bout  organization  you  have  no  action  or  himself  as  an  "office-seeker."  Many  of  the 
3  action.  Take  those  5000  men;  enroll  best  citizens  will  not  do  this,  and  they  have 
m  in  companies,  group  those  into  regi-  their  opinion  of  the  less  scrupulous  spirits  who 
its,  and  array  the  regiments  together  and  will.  The  primary  election,  therefore,  oper- 
have  a  brigade  capable  of  orderly  and  ates  to  discourage  men  of  merit  and  abiUty, 
jlated  action.  Perhaps  a  better  example  who  possess  the  modesty  which  accompanies 
Jie  effect  of  organization  may  be  drawn  those  qualities,  from  aspiring  to  office  and 
n  the  Catholic  Church,  which  enrolls  and  exercising  the  franchise, 
rders  its  millions  of  individual  souls 
)ughout  the  wortd  into  a  system  of  ascend-       how  shall  the  electors  be  organized? 

jurisdictions.    How  triffing  would  their 

jence  be  but  for  organization!  The  burden  of  this  article  is,  that  if  de- 

mocracy is  to  survive  and  provide  good 
.HAT  THE  DIRECT  PRIMARY  PAILS  TO  DO  government  it  must  become  organic,  consti- 
tutionally organic.  Electors  must  be  visibly 
low,  our  American  electors  have  no  legiti-  and  physically  associated,  and  possess  an 
;e  organization;  form  no  society;  have  no  apparatus  by  means  of  which  they  can  co- 
ed times  and  places  of  assemblage  for  con-  operate  effectively.    Without  descending  to 
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details,  which  had  better  be  worked  out  as 
circumstances  suggest,  it  will  be  in  order  here 
to  propose  a  few  leading  postulates  of  elec- 
toral organization. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  carefully 
studied  subdivision  of  territory  into  precincts, 
each  containing,  say,  300  voters,  with  pro- 
vision for  repartition  as  required. 

In  the  next  place,  there  will  be  a  permanent 
enrollment  of  electors,  and  not  merely  a 
particular  registration  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion. No  person  should  be  permitted  to  vote 
unless  he  has  been  enrolled  at  least  ninety 
days  before  election,  and  is  known  to  be  a 
bana-fide  resident  of  his  precinct.  There 
should  be  stated  times  for  the  enrollment  of 
new  electors,  whether  of  residents  reaching 
majority,  or  of  persons  moving  into  precincts, 
bringing  proper  transfer  certificates. 

A  decent  ceremony  should  attend  the  ad- 
mission of  yoimg  men  to  active  citizenship, 
and  a  commission  might  be  delivered  to  each, 
investing  him  with  the  electoral  franchise. 

The  electors  of  each  precinct  would  form  a 
body  corporate,  clothed  with  all  powers 
necessary  to  electoral  functions. 

In  each  precinct  should  be  provided  a  suit- 
able place  of  assemblage,  and  in  that  place 
should  be  transacted  all  electoral  business  in 
public.  Of  course,  all  voting  will  take  place 
in  the  precinct  house  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  electors. 

All  nominations  for  local  oflSces  and  dele- 
gates should  be  made  in  open  meeting  of 
electors  duly  called,  and  it  should  be  a  punish- 
able offense  to  introduce  any  sort  of  written 
or  printed  ballot,  previously  prepared. 

The  primary  effect  of  such  a  constitutional 
organization  of  electors  should  be  to  make 
the  elector  conscious  of  his  political  character, 
to  impart  dignity  to  the  franchise,  and 
awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  exer- 
cise. The  voter  would  have  a  forum  for  the 
discharge  of  his  high  duty,  and  for  consulta- 
tion with  fellow  electors  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  point  of  vantage  in  all  government 
is  the  initiative.  The  Greeks  had  the  same 
word  for  the  two.  Whatever  individual,  or 
group  has  the  right,  power,  or  privilege  to 
organize  the  caucus,  convention,  or  legislature 
has  th«  better  of  all  others  who  attend  with- 
out a  formulated  scheme,  and  a  spokesman. 
The  man  who  calls  to  order  gains  a  point  for 
himself  or  group.  The  possession  of  the 
initiative  gives  monarchy  its  capital  advan- 
tage. So  long  as  a  political  machine  has  the 
privilege  of  organizing  any  meeting  of  elec- 
tors, the  ordinary  plain  citizen  has  little  in- 
ducement to  attend. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ASSEMBLAGE 


The  constitutional  association  of  electors 
ought  to  operate  toward  the  self  and  social 
education  of  electors  in  public  affairs.  The 
mere  opportunity  of  orderly  assemblage  in  a 
place  set  apart  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business  would  naturally  give  importance  and 
solemnity  to  such  business;  very  much  as 
church-going  gives  dignity  to  religion.  Fre- 
quent,  stated  and  solemn  assemblage  is  in- 
sisted on  by  every  teacher  of  every  religion. 
Why  should  not  patriotism  have  its  congre- 
gations of  guardians  of  the  public  welfare? 

Assemblage  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tive action  will  naturally  impress  electors  with 
their  representative  capacity.  Government 
by  the  people  must  be  representative.  If 
the  precinct  is  to  be  governed  by  constitu- 
tional representatives,  much  more  must  all 
larger  and  higher  jurisdictions  be  controlled 
through  representation.  Precincts  will  be 
federated  into  ward  or  town  associations,  and 
these  into  city,  county  and  State  delegacies. 

THE  voter's  increasing  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  organization  of  the  electorate  assumes 
a  new  and  greater  importance  in  view  of  the 
recent  increasing  demands  made  upon  our 
democracy.  Jane  Addams  has  put  it  that  the 
cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is  "more 
democracy,"  and  toward  that  position  we 
seem  to  be  rapidly  drifting.  The  referendum, 
long  applied  to  the  ratification  of  constitu- 
tions and  constitutional  amendments,  is 
being  extended  to  a  variety  of  mere  legislative 
matters.  Electors  are  asked  to  act  directly 
on  measures  which  we  used  to  think  could 
only  be  handled  by  statesmen.  The  initiative 
in  legislation  and  the  recall  of  elected  oflScials 
are  under  trial  in  many  States  and  cities,  and 
the  fashion  will  probably  spread.  Might  we 
not  expect  that  in  the  congregations  of  the 
organized  electors,  imder  circumstances  fav- 
orable to  deliberation,  the  democracy  would 
act  both  the  more  intelligently  and  conserva- 
tively, and  employ  these  institutions  to  the 
good  of  the  state? 

Present  indications  point  to  the  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  to  women  throughout 
the  Union.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
stated,  solemn  convocations  of  the  electors 
would  furnish  an  appropriate  forum  for  the 
exercise  of  their  inJBluence  in  public  affairs, 
and  assist  in  their  political  enlightenment.  It 
is  time  for  the  conmiimal  element  in  politics, 
heretofore  almost  wholly  suppressed,  to  be 
given  the  larger  scope  it  deserves. 
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POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  BRITISH 

MAGAZINES 


THE  larger  issues  of  imperial  and  domestic 
politics  are  a  favorite  theme  of  discus- 
sion in  the  reviews  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies.  The  problems  of  empire  and 
the  thorny  questions  that  press  for  settlement 
in  the  United  Kingdom  itself  may  always  be 
expected  to  furnish  the  topics  for  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  articles  in  the  serious 
reviews.  Besides  those  phases  of  general 
political  alignment  and  the  wide  subject  of 
party  government  itself,  the  British  govern- 
ing class  has  to  consider  peculiar  situations 
arising  from  the  empire's  relations  to  its 
world-wide  governmental  structure  and  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  populations 
that  owe  allegiance  to  the  Union  Jack. 

There  is  not  wanting  in  the  current  British 
magazines  evidence  that  Britons  are  beginning 
to  have  grave  doubts  not  only  of  the  eflScacy 
of  their  political  methods,  but  of  the  soimd- 
ness  of  the  very  principles  upon  which  they 
are  based. 

The  unrest  that  characterizes  the  present- 
day  Britain  is  simply  a  phase  of  modern  life 
all  over  the  world, — for  imrest  is  "the  watch- 
word of  the  twentieth  century."  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  shows 
extraordinary  vitality  in  an  article  on  this 
phase  of  modem  life  which  appears  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After.    He  says: 

Journalism,  Politics,  Literature,  and  Art  ring 
with  one  cry — "All  change  here!"  Not  that  it  is 
often  change  for  any  definite  |:ain.  It  is  "change 
for  the  sake  of  change,"  the  thirst  to  get  out  of  our 
old  life,  habits,  thoughts,  and  pleasures,  to  get  into 
new  lives,  new  selves.  It  runs  round  England, 
Europe,  America,  Asia,  and  the  world,  like  the 
dancine  mania  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  are  all 
whirled  along,  thrust  onward  by  the  vast  restless 
crowd,  ever  calling  out  for  "something  fresh" — 
"something  up-to-date " — ^for  the  "last  thing  out ! " 
Poetry,  Romance,  Drama,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Music,  Manners,  even  Dress,  are  now  recast  to  suit 
popular  taste. 

The  "Failure"  of  Party  Government  in 

England 

Most  of  the  thirteen  serious  and  closely 
woven  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  deal 
with  pressing  subjects  of  imperial  British 
politics.  Dr.  Theodore  Baty  recites  *'The 
History  of  Majority  Rule."    This  writer  be- 
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lieves  that  the  notion  that  the  "mere  ma- 
jority should  control  a  considerable  minority  " 
is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 

Except  within  narrow  limits,  it  corresponds  with 
nothing  in  nature.  Nature — ph3rsical  nature — 
gives  to  opposing  forces  the  accurate  effect  of  their 
resultant.  It  is  the  depth  of  political  imbecilitv 
to  ascribe  an  omnipotence  to  the  odd  man  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  odd  ounce.  Yet  the  maxim 
of  deferring  to  majorities,  true  and  useful  within 
narrow  limits,  is  carelessly  accepted  as  the  last 
word  of  obvious  political  wisdom. 

Dr.  Baty  refers  respectfully  to  the  theories 
of  the  American  statesman,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
regarding  "the  superiority  of  common  con- 
sent to  the  will  of  the  majority."  He  then 
traces  the  idea  of  the  majority  rule  in  Eng- 
land, and  ascribes  its  triumphs  largely  to 
what  he  calls  the  exigencies  of  party  practice. 
He  believes  that  nothing  wUl  save  Great 
Britain  from  the  "tjrranny  of  the  majority" 
except  the  "impartiality  of  the  Crown." 
"  The  justice  of  the  King  is  the  sole  safeguard 
of  the  minority  in  the  coming  days  when  a 
permanent  majority  of  strikers  seems  a  prob- 
able feature  of  British  politics." 

"The  House  of  Commons  is  a  perfect 
farce."  " There  is  wholesale  bribery  by  those 
in  power."  "Log  rolling  in  England  is  a 
political  science."  "Party  strife  in  Britain 
is  sterile  and  blighting."  These  are  a  few  of 
the  characterizations  which  abound  in  an 
article  on  party  government  in  Great  Britain 
contributed  to  the  Westminster  Review  by 
Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby.  This  writer  admits  that 
"Britain  has  done  her  best  in  the  past  imder 
the  party  system — which  gave  both  sides  an 
alternate  inning,  but  its  usefulness  is  no 
longer  apparent  when  it  is  seen  to  have  de- 
veloped into  a  system  of  wholesale  bribery  by 
those  in  power  in  order  to  retain  that  power 
for  an  indefinite  period."  Blind  allegiance  to 
party  has  "  dragged  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Commons  into  a  hopeless  state  of  impasse 
and  confusion";  and  so  rigid  and  unscrupu- 
lous is  party  discipline,  that  "even  questions 
upon  which  both  sides  are  agreed  cannot  be 
permitted  to  pass  without  an  attempt  being 
made  by  the  opposite  party  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  its  opponent.    Organized  ob- 
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struction  is  in  full  swing;  and  bills  have  to  be 
forced  through  the  House  without  proper 
amendment  and  consideration." 

The  H(5use  of  Commons,,  continues  this 
writer,  no  longer  represents  the  electorate, 
nor  is  it  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  that  electorate,  for 

over  all  its  work  there  floats  the  blighting  influ- 
ences of  a  sterile  party  strife — which  relegate  the 
business  of  the  country  to  a  quite  secondary  place. 
This  ancient  House  can  now  only  be  said  to  reflect 
the  will  of  a  cabinet  clique;  private  members  being 
no  longer  free  agents,  while  their  duty  is  merely 
to  march  mechanically  and  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  through  the  division  lobbies  to  record 
the  will  of  the  cabinet.     . 

The  immediate  resvdt  of  party  worship  in 
Britain  is  "  unbridled  and  unblushing  bribery, 
and  class  legislation,  in  which  one  class  is 
robbed  and  taxed  in  the  interests  of  another 
class,  who  happen  to  have  the  vote,  and  could 
use  it  against  the  party  if  they  chose.  Why 
statesmen  like  John  Bright,  Palmerston, 
Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  Lord  Morley,  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Arthur  Balfour,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  seem 
to  stand  shoulders  high  above  hundreds  of 
other  equally  able  statesmen,  is  because 
they  are,  though  in  a  sense  all  party  men,  of 
varying  opinions,  statesmen  first,  and  party 
men  afterward." 

The  line  taken  by  the  government  is 
"always  that  which  is  believed  by  the  wire- 
pullers to  be  best  calculated  to  gain,  or  at 
least  not  to  lose,  the  party  votes  at  the  next 
election.  Nimibers  of  bills  are  sacrificed  at 
the  end  of  the  session  because  party  govern- 
ment is  incapable  of  even  considering  them." 
This  is  how  party  government  is  carried  on 
to-day,  "while  a  helpless  country  looks  on 
in  disgust."  The  remedy  is,  "to  make  the 
House  of  Commons  really  representative  of 
the  whole  country;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
through  a  redistribution  and  proportional 
representation  bill. '  *  Party  government  * '  has 
had  its  day,"  the  country  is  sick  of  it,  and 
would  gladly  welcome  a  government  that 
would  tackle  the  great  questions  of  the  day 
in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  to  all  classes  alike. 

For  many  years,  says  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  "both  parties  in  Great  Britain  have 
owed  their  victories  in  general  elections  not 
to  their  own  excellencies,  but  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  their  opponents."  This  writer,  in  an 
article  in  the  National  Review,  maintains  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  as  much  in  need  of 
reform  as  the  House  of  Lords.  What  England 
needs,  he  declares,  is  a  "restoration  of  the 
constitution." 


It  would  be  the  height  of  impertinence  to  try 
to  describe  the  British  Constitution  in  a  sentence, 
but  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  object  of 
parliamentary  government,  as  we  have  understood 
It  since  the  party  system  received  definite  shape, 
is  that  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  time  being  should  enjoy  the  legislative  power 
and  control  the  executive.  The  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity should  be  preserved  by  all  legislation  running 
the  gantlet  of  free  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  safe  passage  through  the  House  of 
Lords  before  receiving  the  royal  assent.  This  is 
the  means  by  which  Draconianism,  so  distastef'  * 
to  Britishers,  has  in  the  main  been  avoided 
the  absence  of  any  guaranty  that  pow^  -u 
always  reside  in  the  hands  •oftjuiu^''^^  -*«e  just, 
and  the  benevolent,  most  1f^  „  people  con- 
sciously desire,  and  most  ur  ..Aiiking  people  sub- 
consciously desire,  both  these  safeguards.  The 
radical  cabinet  has  destroyed  them  lx)th. 

War  and  the  World's  Community  of 

Interests 

Lord  Haldane's  statement,  made  in  the 
course  of  the  announcement  of  his  purpose  in 
visiting  Berlin,  that  we  must  always  regard 
international  affairs  "  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  world  at  large,  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,"  forms  the  text  of  an  article  in  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Maclver,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  The  progress  of  the  world,  says 
this  writer,  has  brought  on  an  age  in  which  war 
is"  strictly  and  simply  without  meaning." 

The  social  conditions  out  of  which  war  arose 
have  been  transformed  into  social  conditions  which 
leave  no  place  for  war.  .  .  .  "War,"  say  the  pub- 
licists, **is  a  relation  between  state  and  state." 
True,  and  there  was  a  time  when  war  had  a  very 
clear  meaning  as  the  hostile  relation  of  states. 
At  that  time  states  were  not  only  independent  but 
separate,  and  separation  makes  hostility  possible. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  merely  states  but  commu- 
nities that  were  separate  and  independent;  and 
state  and  community  were  one.  The  state  was  the 
community.  When  the  state  went  to  war  the  com- 
munity went  to  war.  It  was  the  people,  the 
tribe,  the  city,  the  nation,  and  not  merely  the 
state  that  entered  into  war.  But  can  we  say 
to-day  that  the  state  is  the  people  or  the  nation? 
Are  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  rest,  states  and  nothing  more?  We  speak  as 
if  they  were  and  thereby  show  our  blinaness  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  far-reaching  move- 
ments of  modem  civilization.  Let  us  remember 
that  war  is  the  breaking  down  of  all  community, 
and  ask  what  right  the  state  has  to  carry  on  war- 
fare, when,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  state  is  not  co- 
extensive with  society.  Men  are  beginning  to  see 
that  there  is  something  more  ultimate  even  than 
the  state,  that  the  state  is  not  the  whole  expression, 
or  the  widest  expression  of  the  common  will  of 
man,  that  it  is  one  fundamental  institution  created 
by  society — ^in  a  word,  that  society  is  greater  than 
the  state. 

An  exceedingly  luminous  article  appears 
anonymously  in  the  Round  Table  on  the 
credit  system  of  the  world,  and  how  it  would 
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cted  by  war.    The  article  is  entitled  Discussion  of  the  Liberal  Pdides 
lard  Street  and  War,"     The  writer, 

splays  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  The  exposition  and  defense  of  the  soda) 

gs  of  the  money  market  and  the  forces  policy  of  the  present  Liberal  government, 

ivern  it,  after  referring  to  the  "infinite  being  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  before 

r  of  strands  which  bind  all  the  great  the  Listitute  of  Sociology  at  Brussels  in 

i   to   one  another  ...  all   radiating  February  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  appears 

»e  great  nerve  centers  of  credit,"  says:  in  the  Contemporary  for  March.    The  specific 

...  .,  , ,  .  ,  J  social  legislation  for  the  past  six  years,  says 

must  be  always  available  somewhere.    And  ,,.        ./'  ,  .i*^        .    ,■'    .  , '    .i" 

rays  available,  but  only  from  one  place  in  this  writer,  as  successfully  carried  out  by  the 

Id,     London,  alone  among  the  great  finan-  Liberal  government,  may  be  classified  under 

ters,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  meeting  gj^  heads  as  follows:      (i)   The  treatment  of 

SSlfnt-^T'tlirrCk^g^'Sn'^l^  'I'  -^^.^^■'  (^]  protective  measures  for 

i  to  face  the  risk  of  meeting  not  only  the  the  working  population;  (3)  the  treatment 

s  of  its  own  depositors,  but  of  the  world  of  thechild;  (4)  public  health;  (5)  social  bet- 

If  Germany  has  to  pay  gold  to  Turkey  terment  and  the  adramistration  of  justice; 

rgentine  or  Eeypt  or  India  have  had  good    "C  admits,  but: 

:  and  want  gold,  they  eet  it  from  London. 

lat,  then,  is  likely  to  happen  on  the  out-        In  spite  of  the  large  increase  In  the  national 

'  a  war?    Suppose,  for  instance,  Germany   expenditure,  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes  are 

war  against  us.  A  crisis  in  the  money  paying  less  relatively  than  they  did  six  years  Ago. 
would  he  at  once  precipitated.  Everybody  The  taxation  on  food  which  presses  so  heavily  on 
e  seeking  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  the  poorest  has  been  lightened,  and  the  diffcr- 
their  engagements.  Money  would  dry  up,  entiation  between  the  tax  on  earned  and  unearned 
bank  rate  would  be  forced  to  a  high  figure,  inciimes  has  brought  relief  to  the  middle  classes, 
ame  time  there  would  be  a  tremendous  fall  Practically  the  whole  of  the  charge  for  the  social 
of  all  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  so  policy  of  the  government  is  borne  by  the  raonop- 
fall  that  the  Stock  Exchange  might  even  olies  and  the  very  rich.  In  six  years  a  new  foun- 
be  closed.  Banks  would  have  to  "carry"  dation  has  been  laid  to  society.  The  morass  of 
stomers  who  had  borrowed  against  securi-  poverty  has  been  drained.  The  area  of  pauperism 
]  would  find  a  large  part  of  their  assets  has  ^runk.  The  state  has  entered  definitely  upon 
able.  The  discount  market — t,  «,,  the  bill  the  task  of  caring  for  the  child,  safeguarding  the 
—would  be  no  better  off.  interests  of  the  worker,  and  preserving  the  liberty 

m  finances  Germany  by  means  of  accept-  and  independence  of  the  aged  poor.  The  cumu- 
I  the  extent  probably  of  about  £70,000,-  lative  effect  of  these  changes  cannot  yet  be  esti- 
ling  at  any  one  time.  This  means  that  mated;  but  that  it  will  be  profound  and  bene6cent 
g  houses  in  London  will  have  made  them-  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
sponsible  during  the  two  or  three  months  done.  The  housing  problem  needs  drastic  handling, 
:  outbreak  of  war  for  the  payment,  mainly  the  Poor  Law  must  be  dealt  with,  and  the  pressure 
Dint  Stock  Banks,  of  £70,000,000,  against  of  the  rating  system  calls  for  serious  readjustment, 
wn  on  German  account,  which  these  banks  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  burden  from  industry 
iTS  will  have  bought  in  the  discount  mar-  tu  land  values.  When  these  things  are  attended 
jt  the  accepting  houses  would  only  be  in  to,  we  shall  have  a  social  system  which  will  chal- 
m  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  large  sum  it  lenge  comparison  with  anything  in  history-— a  sys- 
eive,  as  they  would  in  the  ordinary  course  tem  which  will  give  opportunity  and  a  fair  start 
8,  the  same  amount  from  their  German  to  the  child,  security  and  a  reasonable  reward  to 
to  finance  whose  business  the  bilb  were   the   worker,   independence   to   the   aged,   decent 

It  is  quite  probable  that  these  clients  homestothepoor,  access  to  the  land  to  the  laborer, 
ot  or  could  not  pay.  Everything  would  and  relief  to  the  strugglii^  middle  class  from  the 
on  the  action  of  our  foreign  clients  as  a  crushing  burden  of  the  rates.  These  beneficial 
If  they_  took  fright  and  demanded  immc-  consequences  will  react  upon  the  state,  for  in  im- 
yment  in  gold,  London  might  have  to  put  proving  the  lot  of  the  parts  we  shall  improve  the 
shutters  as  a  free  gold  market,  simply  condition  of  the  whole  commonwealth, 
lack  of  time  to  save  herself  by  the  realiza- 

ome  of  her  immense  assets  abroad.    Lon-       Sandwiched   in    among   its   more   or  less 

ht  never  regam  her  place.  -  .     _■  1  u-  ^     j     i-  ■»!.  ,1. 

special  articles  on  subjects  dealing  with  the 

noralof thisis,accordingtothewriter,  military  and  naval  professions,  the  United 
he  British  fleet  is  the  best  protector  Service  Magazine,  edited  in  London  by 
don's  gold  reserve."  To  vary  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alsager  Pollock,  a  well- 
"Lombard  Street  floats  in  the  British  known  writer  on  British  military  subjects, 
and  the  nerve  center  of  the  world  publishes  a  brief  analysis  of  the  National 
3  for  its  safety  upon  the  maintenance  Insurance  bill  recently  engineered  through 
standard  of  two  keels  to  one."  In  the  House  of  Commons  by  Chancellor  Lloyd- 
'ords,  Lombard  Street  cannot  permit  George.  The  writer  criticizes  the  bill  for  mak- 
;tion  of  armament.  ing  any  reference  whatever  to  soldiers.    The 
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military  man,  says  the  writer,  stands  in  no  the  Houae  of  Commons  means.    The  Insurance 

need  of  insurance  against  employment  while  ^  *^  ""PfP^J^"!^^:  ^  was  a  measure. 

.t  «n>^i-j  j'«  never  mentioned  at  the  last  election,  vitally  aitect- 

in  the  amy.     What  he  does  need  is  msur-  jng  every  worker  in  the  country,  carried  hurriedly 

ance  against  unemployment  after  service.        and  confusedly  behind  the  people's  backs.    No 

_,,  .  r     1      r    t     ,  M.        r  t  doubt  the  House  of  Lords  in  passing  it  put  them- 

The  conspicuous  fault  of  the  bill,  so  far  as  the  selves  in  an  illogical  position,  but  the  ordinary  man 

army  s  interests  are  concerned,  lies  in  its  failure  to  js  less  concerned  at  their  passing  it  than  at  the 

ameliorate  t^e  acute  problem  of  the  unemployment  fact  that  under  the  Pariiament  act  the  govern- 

of  soldiers  (for  at  least  some  months  in  the  ma-  ^ent  had  the  power  of  forcing  it  through.     He  is 

jonty  of  cases),  immediately  following  their  dis-  beginning  to  wonder  how  this  state  of  affairs  is  to 

charge;  in  this  important  respect  the  old  Deferred  be  reconciled,  with  any  kind  of  popular  govem- 

Pay  scheme  was  immeasurably  superior;  and,  in  ^ent.     He  looks  to  the  Unionist   party,  not  so 

view  of  recent  investigations  proving  that  some  ^uch  to  change   the  composition  of  the  second 

70  per  cent,  of  our  recruits  are     out-of-works,  chamber  as  to  give  it  the  power  of  referring  a 

some  senous  damage  to  recruiting  in  the  future  is  measure  back  to  him.     Sir  John  Simon  declares 

to  be  anticipated  from  a  scheme  that  promises  the  confidently  that  the  right  of  unlimited  veto  will 

worker  a  bigger  weekly  payment  when  unemployed  never  be  restored— but  it  depends  on  what  is 

than  the  mfantnr  soldier  receiv^  for  his  exacting  ^eant  by  the  unlimited  veto.    The  pre-Parliament 

toil  durmg  the  firet  two  years  of  his  seryice^-and  act  status  will  not  be  restored;  that   is  certain, 

simultaneously  with  a  distinct  diminution  m  the  Mr.  Bonar  Law  spoke  for  every  member  of  the 

latter  s  financial  petition!  ^rty  when  he  said  that  he  would  not  repeal  the 

in.     i.       J     r     -^»  1       *     j.\,     Tjr    1    '    1      Parliament  act  without  undertaking  at  the  same 
TTie  trend  of  articles  m  the  Westminster  ^^^  ^he  reform  of  the  second  chamber. 

Remew  is  always  strongly  sociological.    This 

magazine  has  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of  xhe  Home  Riile  Problem 
attention,  during  recent  months,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  reform  of  legal  procedure  in  A  long  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  Home 
England  and  the  "demolition"  of  British  Rule  finance  appears  without  signature  in 
officialdom.  "Modem  political  progress  is  the  Quarterly  Rmew.  The  entire  constitu- 
attimed  to  the  key  of  sodal  reform.^'  This  is  tional  fiscal  relation  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  first  article  in  the  the  United  Kingdom  is  considered  by  the 
current  issue,  by  H.  J.  Daraton-Fraser.  The  writer  of  this  article,  from  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  the  radical  movement  in  England  is  Act  of  Union  in  1816,  soon  after  which  came 
attributed  by  Ronald  C.  Davison  to  the  so-  the  "Amalgamation  of  the  Exchequers,"  until 
called  revolt  against  officialdom.  There  is  an  the  present  day.  By  long  process  of  dose 
article  on  Henry  George's  teaching,  which  reasoning  and  apparently  authoritative  sta- 
Alexander  Mackendrick  commends  to  the  tistics  the  article  arrives  at  this  conclusion: 

thoughtful  attention  of  all  Britons.  "  Igno-  jhe  credit  of  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland  has 
tus,"  who  wields  one  of  the  most  trenchant  been  hitherto  interdependent.  They  have  had  a 
pens  in  British  review  writing  to-day,  insists  common  purse  since  the  union,  and  more  than  a 

that  the  British  people  must  free  themselves  ^"5"*^  "i  '""^^^^  commitments  No  colony  and 
^  1-^1-        11    1       !•  ^i_    <<Ti     1-     •   •     no  dependency  ever  Stood  in  such  a  relation  to  the 

from  what  he  calls  legalism— the    Brahmimc   united  Kingdom  as  that  in  which  each  member  of 

caste  of  the  lawyer."    "Ignotus"  denounces  the  United  Kingdom  stands  to  the  other.    The  fail- 

the  technical  formalism  which  characterizes  ure  of  Ireland  to  meet  her  obligations  voluntarily 

legal  procedure  m  the  United  States,  and  or  involuntarily  will  involve  lo^  to  every  individual 

J     Tiir      T>  ix>       XX 'x   J  xi_  Englishman  or  Scotsman  who  holds  an  investment 

commends  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  on  the  j^  ^^y  ^f  ^he  three  kingdoms.    If  England  goes  to 

subject  of  "recalling"  court  decisions.  war  when  Ireland  has  Home  Rule,  the  Irish  execu- 

Mr.  A.  Bonar  Law,  who  has,  apparently,  tive  may,  without  arming  a  man,  bring  England 

been  finding  it  very  difficult  to  fill  Mr.  Bal-  [^  huniiliation  by  stopping  the  payment  of  the 

-       J     I.  1     J        r  xi.  'x*       •     xi.  land  annuities,  and  shaking  down  the  credit  of 

four  s  shoes  as  leader  of  the  opposition  m  the  Guaranteed  Land  Stock,  and  with  it  that  of  all 

House  of  Commons,  in  an  unsparing  attack  other  government  securities.  War  is  carried  on 
upon  the  government,  late  in  February  called  by  credit.  Home  Rule  Ireland  has  only  to  threat- 
espedal  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gov-  t?  ^""-^^T  payment,  and  British  credit  falls  and  a 
^  .  t  t  xix'x  'x  xi.  blow  is  dealt  vaster  in  its  effects  than  a  great  dis- 
ernment  had  not  kept  its  promise  to  the  ^ster  on  the  field  of  battle.  Once  the  imperial 
country  in  bringing  forward  a  comprehensive  Parliament  gives  up  the  executive  control  ot  Ire- 
reform  measure  for  the  House  of  Lords,  hav-  land  and  of  Irish  finance,  it  betrays  not  only  Irish 
ing  apparently  satisfied  itself  with  taking  Unionists  but  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain. 

away  from  that  body  the  power  of  veto.  It  has  long  been  believed  by  British  states- 
Commenting  on  this  speech,  the  London  men  that  the  only  way  to  permanently  settle 
Spectator,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  the  Irish  government  question  is  to  adopt  the 
Conservative  weeklies,  says:  so-called  principle  of  "devolution,"  that  is. 
We  believe  that  the  people  of  Britain  are  very  ^o  grant  autonomy  to  each  of  the  divisions 
rapidly  realizing  what  the  uncontrolled  power  of  of  the  United  Kingdom.    On  this  point  Mr. 
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Asquith,  in  a  noteworthy  article  in  Nash's 
Magazine f  says: 

The  constitutional  problem — ^tbe  ^;reatest  of  all 
the  constitutional  problems  in  the  mimediate  fu- 
ture— is  to  set  free  the  imperial  Parliament  for 
imperial  affairs,  and  in  matters  which  are  purely 
local  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  local  opinion  and 
knowledge.  Ireland  is  by  far  the  most  urgent  case. 
The  goal  is  inevitable.  Are  we  to  go  on,  genera- 
tion aifter  generation,  treading  with  blind  steps  the 
same  old,  well-worn,  hopeless  track  which  zigzags 
between  coercion  and  conciliation,  but  always 
returning  to  the  point  at  which  we  started?  Or 
— and  this  is  the  only  altecnative — shall  the  British 
peoplejbe  brought  to  a  higher  and  wider  point  of 
view,  and  recognize  that  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  in  the  union  of  imperial  supremacy  with  local 
autonomy  that  the  secret  and  the  safeguard  of  our 
empire  are  to  be  found? 

Disestablishing  the  Welsh  Church 

The  annoimcement  by  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment of  its  intention  to  force  through  the 
House  of  Commons  this  year  a  bUl  dis- 
establishing the  Church  of  Wales  has  given 
rise  to  some  vigorous  comment  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
reproaches  the  government  for  minimizing 
the  importance  of  the  issue  in  their  election 
addresses  and  annoimcements.  The  bishop 
contends  that  "the  Welsh  Disestablishment 
bill,  being  a  far-reaching  and  irrevocable 
measure  of  great  gravity,  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  poll  of  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales."  The  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Wales,  he  asserts,  must  carry  with  it  the 
whole  question  of  the  existence  of  a  national 
church.  It  will  have  a  baneful  effect  on 
secular  education  in  England,  the  bishop 
believes,  upon  philanthropy  and  charity,  as 
well  as  upon  foreign  missions. 

The  cultured,  thoughtful  peoples  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan  have  hitherto  looked  upon  Eng- 
land as  a  great  Christian  state.  They  do  not 
understand  our  "unhappy  religious  divisions.'* 
...  It  cannot  but  be  a  question  of  the  greatest 
gravity  to  all  Christian  believers  whether  the 
nations  of  the  Far  East  would  not  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  unnecessary  for  the  highest  civilization 
if  England  should  appear  to  them,  through  dis- 
establishment, to  repudiate  the  national  profession 
of  Christianity  as  the  historic  foundation  of  its 
national  strength. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Contemporary y  Mr. 
Llewelyn  Williams  has  a  strong  article  in  favor 
of  disestablishment.  The  Church  in  Wales, 
he  insists,  is  an  "alien"  church,  and  "Wales 
is  the  only  country  in  Christendom  which 
still  has  an  alien  church  established  by  law." 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  whatever 
be  its  faults  and  defects,  is  Scotch  in  origin,  in 


tradition,  in  character,  and  in  sympathy;  it  is  in 
no  sense  an  "alien**  church.  Ireland,  as  every  one 
now  concedes,  had  an  alien  form  of  religion  estab- 
lished by  law  until  the  year  1869.  The  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  g^reat  act  of  justice  and  conciliation. 
Irish  Episcopalians  to-day  acknowledge  that,  by 
reconcihng  the  Church  to  the  nation,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proved  a  benefactor  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  TTie 
Church  of  Ireland  is  sounder,  purer,  and  stronger 
to-day  than  ever  it  was  before.  In  England  the 
Established  Church  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
English  genius.  .  .  .  The  Anglican  establishment, 
with  all  its  defects,  b  racy  of  the  soil,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  represents  the  nation  in  its 
religious  aspect.  That  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales.  .  .  .  The  English 
Church  is  an  exotic,  an  alien  growth,  in  Welsh  soil. 

He  concluded  by  insisting  that  it  is  non- 
conformity, not  the  Church,  that  has  built 
up  the  nation. 

Wales  owes  her  all  to  dissent — the  preservation 
of  her  language,  the  revival  of  her  literature,  the 
awakening  of  her  spirituality,  the  development  of 
her  education.  .  .  .  Nonconformity  found  Wales 
derelict;  it  has  reared  up  a  new  nation.  It  found 
Wales  pagan;  it  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  reli- 
gious countries  in  the  world.  It  found  Whales 
ignorant;  it  has  so  stimulated  its  energies  that  to- 
day Welshmen,  largely  by  their  own  self-sacrifice, 
have  provided  for  themselves  the  most  complete 
educational  system  of  Europe.  .  .  .  One  of  her 
sons — a  characteristic  product  of  Welsh  non- 
conformity, unaided  by  the  culture  of  the  schools 
— is  the  second  man  in  the  government  of  the 
empire. 

"  Votes  for  Women  '• 

British  comment  on  the  latest  outbreak  of 
the  militant  suffragettes  in  London  ranges 
from  the  bitter  denimciation  of  the  daily  press 
echoed  in  such  reactionary  reviews  as  the 
National,  and  weeklies  such  as  the  Spectator, 
to  the  exultant  satisfaction  of  the  women's 
journals  and  labor  press,  which  say  in  sub- 
stance: "Now  John  Bull  will  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Force  has  been  used."  More  re- 
strained and  probably,  therefore,  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of 
British  women  is  the  editorial  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  The  Englishwoman,  the  object  of 
which  is  "  to  reach  fiie  cultured  British  public 
and  bring  before  it,  in  convincing  and  modem 
form,  the  case  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women."  In  the  March  nimiber  of  this 
monthly  Mrs.  Millicent  G.  Fawcett,  one  of 
the  best-known  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
England  for  woman  sxiffrage,  states  editorially 
that  Premier  Asquith  is  responsible  for  the 
imsatisfactory  attitude  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
question  that  interests  the  women  of  Great 
Britain.  Mrs.  Fawcett  regards  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Dord  Haldane  and  Chancellor  Lloyd- 
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George  as  the  women's  friend  in  the  cabinet. 
She  also  compliments  the  British  Labor  party, 
which  she  says  is  "fully  prepared  to  make  a 
real  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  justice  to  women." 
An  anonymous  correspondent,  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  magazine,  argues  that  giving  the 
vote  to  women  would  not  disturb  the  balance 
of  parties  in  England.  In  the  first  place,  he 
says,  the  average  woman  voter  will  have  no 
more  influence  than  the  average  man  voter 
at  the  present  time;  in  the  second  place,  she 
will  form  her  political  views  on  the  same 
ground  as  men  form- theirs;  and  finally,  even 
though  women  may  come  to  look  at  things  in 
a  different  way  .from  men,  they  will  not  act 
differently. 

They  often  arrive  at  their  conclusions  with  per- 
plexing rapidity;  men  see  more  difficulties  and  get 
there  more  slowly.  But  when  a  woman  goes  into 
business,  she  acts  as  men  act.  If  she  succeeds,  she 
succeeds  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  succeeds.  If 
she  fails,  she  fails  from  the  same  causes  that  make 
men  fail.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  to  women  will  make  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence to  our  political  system  or  methods  of  govern- 
ment. Nor  will  it  be  of  much  benefit  to  women  as 
women  until  they  learn  to  combine.  How  hard 
it  is  to  make  women  combine  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  tried  to  organize  female  labor. 

Import  of  the  Coal  Strike 

The  numbers  of  most  of  the  British  month- 
lies and  weeklies  available  at  the  time  this 
"round  up'*  was  prepared  were  issued  before 
the  beginning  of  the  great  coal  strike,  which, 
last  month,  had  brought  to' a  state  of  virtual 
paralysis  all  the  industrial  life  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. A  sentence  in  the  current  Fortnightly 
Review,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Cecil  Battine, 
seems  almost  prophetic  in  this  connection. 

It  seems  not  altogether  unlikely  that  the  severest 
strife  which  our  people  will  be  absorbed  in  in  the 
near  future  may  be  the  internecine  struggle  of  in- 
dustrial quarrels,  brought  about  in  a  large  degree 
by  the  hard  fate  of  the  least  successful  in  the  piti- 
less economic  struggle  of  daily  life  in  the  peaceful 
shires  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  New  Age,  a  monthly  of  socialistic 
tendencies,  had  published,  at  about  the  time 
the  strike  was  declared,  as  an  editorial,  an 
article  in  defense  of  the  minimum  wage 
principle.  The  writer  points  out  that  if  the 
minds  and  wills  of  the  workers  of  the  world 
were  released  from  their  burdens  by  such  a 
wage,  their  power  of  work  would  be  greatly 
increased.    He  says  on  this  point: 

Our  argument  for  the  present  occasion  does  not 
depend  upon  the  probability  of  increased  produc- 
tion.   The  case  for  a  minimum  wage  in  the  coal- 


fields is  able  to  stand  upon  its  own  legs.  Profits  in 
this  industry  are  enormous  from  the  royalty  owner, 
through  the  colliery  companies  and  the  railways, 
to  the  coal  merchants  who  bring  it  to  our  doors. 
At  its  present  yield  the  coal  industiy,  if  its  pro- 
ceeds were  equitably  divided,  would  be  able  to 
pay  a  high  minimum  wage  to  the  miners  as  well 
as  sufficiently  thumping  profits  to  the  owners  and 
carriers  and  vendors.  There  is  not  the  least  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  made  to  do  so;  and  if  we  were 
a  million  miners  having  a  million  wives  and  two 
million  children  dependent  upon  us,  our  battle 
cry  would  be  a  minimum  wage  for  the  lot  of  us, 
or  perish! 

The  National  Review  sees  in  the  strike  im- 
pending, as  this  issue  went  to  press,  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  change  from  free  trade 
to  protection.  Why,  he  asks  editorially,  is 
Great  Britain  above  all  other  nations  "af- 
flicted by  this  continuous  epidemic  of  unpar- 
alleled strikes"? 

Are  these  among  the  blessed  fruits  of  Free 
Trade,  which  used  to  be  represented  as  a  bulwark 
against  Socialism  and  industrial  anarchy,  and  yet 
nowadays  we  never  seem  to  be  out  of  the  wood. 
The  railway  strike  was  largely  a  protest  against 
low  wages,  but  the  miners  have  had  an  uncom- 
monly prosperous  time,  and  many  of  them,  if  not 
a  majority  of  them,  receive  substantially  more 
than  any  suggested  minimum  wage.  The  em- 
ployers, we  understand,  are  prepared  to  pay  a  fair 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  work.  Many  collieries  can- 
not afford  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  unless  guar- 
anteed a  minimum  of  work,  and  herein  lies  the  crux 
of  the  controversy. 

The  Problems  of  India 

The  Indian  reviews  consider  the  topics  of 
particular  interest  to  their  own  race  and  land, 
in  temperate,  liberal  fashion.  They  also  print 
many  articles  on  subjects  of  imperial  and 
world  concern.  The  January  and  February 
numbers  of  the  Hindustan  Review,  published 
in  Allahabad,  contain  articles  by  native  and 
Occidental  writers.  Mr.  E.  B.  Havell,  in  a 
long  article  on  "Indian  Builders  and  Public 
Works,"  reproaches  his  country  for  letting  so 
many  of  its  public  works  buildings  be  con- 
structed by  European  architects,  and  calls 
upon  the  "Indian  master  builder"  to  re- 
assert his  "artistic  preeminence."  Mr.  S.  M. 
Rauf  Lai,  a  barrister  of  Calcutta,  sets  forth 
the  scheme  for  the  proposed  Moslem  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  J.  L.  Chatterji  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  what  shall  be  done  with  the  depressed 
classes  of  India.  He  believes  that  the  reform 
of  the  caste  system  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Brahmins  themselves.  Professor  Samaddar 
sets  forth  data  which  show  that  "the  edu- 
cated classes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  have  come  to  all  strongly 
condemn  drinking."     Dr.   K.   M.   Munshi 
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finds  that  there  is  a  noticeable  growth  of  the  of  how  to  deal  with  the  liquor  trade.    Mr. 

democratic  spirit  in  India.    This  has  been  W.  H.  Judkins,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 

fostered  by  education  and  foreign   travel,  views  for  Australasia  (Melbourne),  thus  de- 

which  are  beginning  successfully  to  combat  scribes  the  gains  made  by  prohibition  senti- 

"the  prindp^  Hindu  vice,  a  strange  sort  of  ment  in  New  Zealand: 
apathy  for  public  affairs." 

In  the  Modern  Review  (London)  Bhai  Par-  New  Zealand  has  done  magnificently  in  her  recent 

manand  points  out  the  extent  and  significance  contest  with  the  liquor  trade.    At  the  coll  the  Pro- 

,.        .^.       f         Tj'xj'ix^       -X  hibition  party  polled  55.93  per  cent.,  while  all  of  the 

of  immigration  from  India  to  different  parts  twelve  No-li^nse  districts^intained  their  posi- 

of  the  world ;  to  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  South  tion.    The  result  must  surely  make  the  trade  gasp. 

America  and  Canada.     A  universal  Hindu  Only  the  barest  fraction  over  4  per  cent,  was  neces- 

consdousness  has  come  about,  says  this  writer.  ^^"^  ^^P^  ^^^  ^"^^^  out  of  the  dominion  and 

'     -^  the  Temperance  party  may  look  forward  with  the 

T  J-  L  •  •  L  •  *  J  greatest  confidence  to  winning  at  the  next  poll 
Greater  India  has  ansen  without  noise  of  drum  three  years  hence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
or  trumpet,  under  the  palm  trees  of  tropical  Amer-  Rorfian  Catholic  Church  issued  throughout  all  its 
ica  and  on  the  snow-gut  plains  of  Canada.  It  is  churches  a  direction  to  its  people  to  vote  against 
time  to  take  stock  of  our  position  and  think  in  prohibition.  Had  that  not  been  done,  it  is  certain 
terms  of  a  umversal  Hindu  consciousness.  The  that  the  issue  would  have  been  carried.  The  result 
children  of  these  colomsts  should  be  educated  along  ^ore  than  ever  proves  that  the  people  of  the  do- 
national  lines.  minion  have  been  unfairly  handicapped  by  the 

imposition  of  the  60  per  ceot.  majority  necessary 

The  Indian  Review  and  East  and  West  have  to  cany  the  issue.    Here  is  a  result  which  would 

special  Durbar  numbers.    The  success  of  the  ^.^9""!^.^  I  ^^t'T^  '''  ^""^  ^u'^'^^u  ^''^'''^* 

^         ^.       .Tj«               ikj-tT-nikj-j'  but  in  this  fight  the  losers  win,  although  in  num- 

coronation  m  India,  says  Mr.  H.  P.  Mody  m  ^e^s  they  are  far  behind.    It  is  certain  that  the 

the  latter  magazine,  is  largely  due  to  the  per-  party  will  do  its  utmost  to  secure  an  amendment  of 

sonality  of  the  King-Emperor.  the  law  in  the  direction  of  getting  the  handicap 

removed. 

King  George  may  not  yet  enjoy  that  general 

personal  popularity  which  his  late  father  com-  Britain  in  Persia  and  Egjrpt 

manded  in  such  a  large  measure.    There  is  a  wide  ^ 

difference  in  their  habits  and  temperament.    But  »x.„,^  rv»x,^c;«^  ^a^^,^  ^f  ■d»,v«:«»«  ^,,^\.  a:^ 

King  George  has  shown,  during  the  brief  period  ^^^  opposing  views  of  Bntam  s  much  dis- 

which  has  elapsed  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  cussed  poUcy  m  Pereia  are  presented  m  the 

that  he  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  pur-  Fortnightly,     Mr.  Sidney  Lowe,  addressing 

pose  anci  capacity  that  make  a  ruler  of  men.  "the  most  Christian  powers,"  takes  a  very 

r..   «r.i,.       «r  , ,    ,          .       i            -1  gloomy  view  of  British  and  Russlau  poUcy  Itt 
Sir  Wilham  Wedderbura,  m  a  long  article  persia.    He  says,  in  conclusion: 
m  the  Contemporary  Review,  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  what  he  calls  the  two  most  im-  Is  the  existing  Persian  nation,  which  through  all 
portant  political  factors  in  India,  the  people  the  vicissitudes  of  twenty-five  centuries  of  history, 

and  the  Anglo-Indian  bureaucraqr     "These  ^fn  itf  u^ity'rnrSSdi^rte^^^^ 

two  great  powers  are  at  grips,  and  they  both  ficed  to  the  indolence  of  Bntain  and  the  acquisi- 

make  appeal  to  the  British  j>eople."    There  tiveness  of  Russia?    Is  another  crime  as  bad  as 

can  be  no  doubt,  says  Sir  William,  that  the  ^^^  partition  of  Poland  to  be  consummated  in  this 

British  King  and  the  British  people  will,  in  yearofarbitration,  treaties,  and  pacificist  speech 

,       ,    ,     ,   o  ,           .      ^»Aw*o**  ^v^vrpxv,  TTxxx,  **i  Qjj^  hopcs  not,  but  it  sccms  very  likely  to  occur. 

"nd,  deade  agamst  the  bureaucracy. 


-.-.-...       .     -KT        T     f     J  Captain  Battine,.  in  the  same  issue  of  this 

Prohibition  in  New  Zealand  ^^^^^^  presents  the  other  side  of  the  shield. 

^    , ,  .  J     ..1,      .1  .  He  points  out  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 

Problems  connected  with  radway  construe-  England  to  maintam  a  poUcy  of  antagonism 

Uon,   with   labor  le^lation   and   banking  ^^  ^^^  Germany  and  Russia  at  the  same 

expansion,  are  those  that  chiefly  concern  the  ^j^^^^  ^^j  savs* 

parties  and  voters  of  the  commonwealth  of  * 

Australia.    The  Labor  party  has  been  vie-      Great  as  the  temptation  may  be  in  England  to 

torious  for  many  years  in  the  commonwealth,  regard  Russian  ambitions  with  jealousy  and  dis- 

The  trend  in  New  Zealand,  the  neighboring  ^[''^h  ^^^  ^^f  '^?^j'^«  ^^^^  ^^  ™"s^  come  to  a 

Ti  ...  i_   J       .   .        •      .1      o     xi-   o  •     J-  decision  as  to  what  powers  we    can  regard  as 

British  dommion  m  the  South  Seas,  is  di-  friendly,  and  so  shape  our  policy  toward  them  as 

rectly  opposite.     The   Conservative   forces  to  eliminate  friction  and  suspicion.    If  Russia  is 

have  generally  come  to  the  fore  in  New  Zea-  to  be  an  ally  in  Europe,  she  may  reasonably  insist 

land.     Perhaps   Uie   most   significant   issue  that  British  policy  shall  not  injure  Russian  inter- 

r       i_^       ^r^i-ixix'  •       •  ests  in  Asia  unless  undoubted  British  rights  are 

fought  out  at  the  last  election  campaign  m  involved.    It  is  not  for  us  to  play  the  part  of  knight 

New  Zealand  in  December  was  the  question  errant,  nor  are  our  resources  equal  to  the  rdle. 
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HAVE  WE   A  REAL  ARMY? 

IN"  the  form  of  an  inter\iew  given  to  George 
Kibbe  Turner,  of  McClure's  Magazine, 
General  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Status  Army,  makes  a  striking  and 
significant  statement  regarding  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  our  present  military 
establishment,  and  shows  how  plans  already 
perfected,  if  favorably  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress, will  result  in  the  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  military  forces,  substituting  effi- 
ciency for  inefficiency  and  waste  without  ma- 
terially increasing  present  e.tpenditures. 

Although  the  United  States  spends  over 
$icx},ooo,ooo  a  year  on  the  army,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  organization  is  as  strong  to-da)' 
as  it  was  years  ago,  when  much  less  was  ap- 
propriated for  it.  So  much  of  the  army  as  is 
not  required  for  serWce  in  the  Philippines  and 
in  other  distant  possessions  is  split  up  into 
detachments  averaging  600  men,  which  oc- 
cupy the  fifty  military  posts  constructed  at 
great  expense  in  Western  reservations.  The 
care  of  the  villages  and  parks  into  which  the 
military  posts  have  largely  been  transformed 
absorbs  the  energies  of  the  troops  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  army  has  really  been,  as 
Geiteral  Wood  puts  it,  "split  up  into  com- 
panies of  walk -cleaners,  battalions  of  lawn- 
mowers,  andregimentsof  patrolmen."  "From 
the  commander  of  a  post  to  the  last  common 
soldier  the  thousand  petty  details  of  house- 
keeping and  landscape  gardening  crowded 
out, and  still  crowdsout,  the  work  of  training  lobthm  b,  imci.  b™ 
for  war." 

General  Wood  calls  attention  to  the  fact  ods,  and  offering  inducement  for  reenlistment 
that  the  peace  strength  of  one  of  our  com-  so  as  to  keep  a  man  continuously  in  the  army, 
panies  is  only  sixty-five  men,  and  out  of  is  a  most  wasteful  system.  Suppose,  for  in- 
these,  very  frequently,  only  twenty-five  or  stance,  the  full  term  of  thirty  years'  service 
thirty  men  are  available  for  instruction,  is  rounded  out.  At  that  time  you  would  have, 
Under  such  conditions  effecti\'e  instruction  is  according  to  the  existing  cost  figures,  over 
very  difficult.  $30,000  invested  in  a  man  who  is  too  old  for 

General  Wood  concludes,  therefore,  that  war.  The  European  method,  on  the  other 
our  army  is  not  organized  as  an  army,  and  hand,  is  to  train  as  many  members  of  the 
under  the  present  scattered  location  of  posts,  population  as  possible  to  the  use  of  arms  just 
there  is  no  way  to  organize  it.  "Individually  as  they  are  entering  manhood,  at  the  age 
we  have,  perhaps,  the  best  officers  and  en-  when  the  training  will  create  the  least  possi- 
listed  men  in  the  world— a  fine  body  of  men  ble  interference  with  their  economic  career. 
largely  diverted  from  their  ordinary  military  From  the  regular  service  the  soldiers  pass  into 
training  by  their  duties  as  landscape  garden-  a  reser\e  of  trained  men  subject  to  a  recall  in 
ers  and  caretakers  of  so-called  military  jwsts,  case  of  war.  It  has  been  c««ni)Uted  that  by 
which  we  maintain  not  because  of  military  the  adoption  of  such  a  ]»olicy  and  the  employ- 
efficiency,  but  as  the  inheritance  of  a  vicious  ment  of  the  militia,  this  country  could  be 
system.  In  the  larger  movements  of  an  provided  with  a  possible  army  of  460,000 
army  they  arc,  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  men,  and  that  the  cost  of  this  army  could  l»e 
e.\-perience,  entirely  untrained."  kept  down  so  that  the  total  e.\]>enditures  for 

General  Wood  maintains  that  our  present  our  military  establishment  need  not  exceed 
system  of  enlisting  men  for  three-year  peri-   what   they  have  been  during  recent   years. 
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WHAT  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT  DID  FOR 
"ALL  GERMANY" 


ON  January  24  Germany  celebrated  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Frederick 
II's  birth.  Through  him  she  recalls  that 
Prussia's  fame  belongs  to  German  annals, 
Bavaria's  very  existence  was  assured  and  the 
first,  seed  sown  for  the  Empire  of  to-day  by 
Frederick's  introduction  of  the  duty  principle 
into  the  hereditary  prince  caste.  In  the 
Illustrirle  Zeitung  (Leipsic)  Professor  Theo 
Sommerlad,  of  Halle  University,  reviews 
Frederick's  work  as  political  economist. 

Like  Bismarck  in  the  political  sphere,  in 
the  economic  Frederick  accomplished  a  task 
of  completing  and  perfecting  rather  than  of 
creating  and  establishing.  He  believed  with 
the  English  theorists  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  national  prosperity  would  be  on  a 
high  level  as  soon  asacountry'se.vport  balance 
outvalued  the  import.  From  this  standjmint 
the  founding  of  factories  and  encouragement 
through  rcwardst  money  advances  and  loans 
was  advisable.  All  of  the  iron,  steel,  paper, 
velvet,  wool  and  cotton  manufactories  as  well 
as  the  sugar  refmeries  and  the  Berlin  Porce- 
lain Works  have  shown  that  they  were  in  no 
way  dependent  on  stimulus  from  the  State. 

Frederick's  endeavors  to  introduce  silk 
factories  were  doomed  to  failure.     But  the 


foundry  and  mining  industries  were  destined 
to  development  beyond  even  his  conception. 
The  regulation  of  the  iron  trade  and  the  free 
trade  stipulation  in  1779  for  Silesian  iron,  the 
incorporation  of  the  mining  and  foundry  de- 
partment in  the  government  and  the  Silesian 
mining  law  have  all  contributed  to  this  ^eat 
development.  But  as  with  Colbert,  Fred- 
erick's economic  labors  extended  to  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  to  commerce.  He  accom- 
plished marvels  in  turning  barren  stretches 
into  fertile  fields  in  Lithuania,  and  in  Prussia, 
in  the  Kurmark  and  in  Oderbruch,  And 
though  he  cared  for  the  preservation  of  the 
great  estates  of  the  landed  nobility  by  the 
creation  of  credit  institutes  and  government 
mortgage  bureaus  to  guard  against  usury, 
such  as  the  Berlin  Loan  and  Exchange  Bank, 
founded  in  1765,  still  he  was  interested  in  the 
great  social  question  of  that  day — the  peasant 
caste.  The  hereditary  allegiance  to  their 
overlords  he  abohshed  in  East  Prussia, 
Lithuania,  and  West  Prussia.  The  most  com- 
jjlete  exposition  of  Frederick's  policy  is  his 
Prussian  Law  book  that  appeared  after  his 
ileath.  In  a  genuine  mercantile  spirit  these 
laws  favored  the  increase  of  population  in  an 
under-populated  country,  divorce  was  made 
more  easy,  feudal  serfdom  abolished,  and  pri- 
vate property  considerably  limited  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  And  in  the  second  part  he  rose  to 
the  height  of  declaring  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  care  for  the  citizens  who  were  unable  to 
care  for  themselves  and  to  supply  work  to  all 
those  who  lacked  opportunity  proportional  to 
their  strength  and  talents.  A  hundred  years 
later  Bismarck  added  to  this  article  the  great 
Civil  Law  of  the  new  German  Empire. 

Frederick  as  Kstoiian 

There  are  many  heavier  articles  on  Fred- 
erick in  the  German  reviews.  His  claims  to 
be  known  as  a  historian  are  considered  by 
Elizabeth  von  Moellen,  in  an  article  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau. 

The  works  of  Frederick  the  Great  are  said 
to  be  twice  as  voluminous  as  those  of  Goethe, 
and  they  were  all  written  in  French,  for  the 
King,  with  his  contempt  for  German,  could 
hardly  s[>eak,  and  certainly  could  not  write, 
his  own  language.  In  Preuss's  edition,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  1846-7,  the  King's  writings 
run  to  thirty  volumes.     These  include  his 
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famous  history  of  the  three  Silesian  Wars,  the  i«ost  in  use  in  Europe  at  the  time.    Like  Caesar,  he 

third  war  b«ng  now  better  known  as  the  ^[^e  K?n^^"  ^^^^^  ^'^'''  ^""^  "^^^^"^  ^"^  *'*"'^^^  ^^ 

Seven  Years'  War  (1756-1763);  ^  It  may  here  \t  j^  ^^  possible  to  say  how  much  time  he 

be  remarked  that  Frederick  did  not  use  the  spent  on  the  history,  but  the  bulk  of  it  wasproba- 

designation  "Seven  Years'  War";   that  title  bly  written  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  months  of 

was  invented  twenty  years  after  the  war  by  '763.    Though  said  to  have  been  finished  in  De- 

Gi:.             rjy \ii  ct    •      u'     I.'  *                J  ceraber  of  that  year,  the  preface  is  signed  March 

.  F.  von  Tempelhoff,  m  his  history,  made  3rd,  ,764.    On  /ebruary  16  he  wrote  to  Marshal 

popular  by  Archenholtz,  another  historian.  d'Ecosse— "I  am  at  work  writing  down  my  po- 

Frederick's  history  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  litical  and  military  follies";  and  on  April  7  he 

was  never  subjected  to  revision,  like  the  pre-  wrote:-"  The  memoirs  just  completed  convince 

1  .  .     .    '         1                                  i.1.       1.  •  me  more  than  ever  that  the  wnting  of  history  is 

vious  histones,  and  many  errors,  rather  tn-  ^^^^^^  ^  collection  of  human  folfies  and  chance 

fling  it  may-be  adnutted,  have  crept  m.  experiences." 

Various  causes  are  given  for  the  inaccuracies. 
The  King  complained  of  his  bad  memory,  but  more       The  two  chief  objects  he  had  in  view  in 

^:^i:^.1^i^^:r.Ml^'^::.\^.^^t  -5-1  Ws  own  account  of  the  war  were,  he 

lessness."    The  work  was  taken  up  as  a  kind  of  rec-  said,  tirst,  to  prove  to  postenty  that  it  was 

reation  after  the  day's  work.     He  did  not  approve  not  possible  for  him  to  avoid  the  war,  and 

of  that  painful  accuracy  which  seeks  to  avoid  a  mis-  that  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  State  pre- 

SdlnTc^'nd  UcWntiilSyLr"^^^^^  r'"?.^"  from  making  any  other  terms 

torians,"  he  thought,  "have  always  made  the  mis-  ^h^n  those  agreed  upon;    and,  secondly,  to 

take  of  not  distinguishing  between  chief  and  sec-  explain  his  military  operations.     The  history 

ondary  things."     He  despised  details  which  di-  was  thus  a  *' justification,"  military  and  politi- 

verted  attention  from  the  main  point.  ^  According  ^,      ^t  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  we  know, 

to  one  critic,  never  did  a  King  speak  so  impartially  1.1. v                    •         i.xi_            i» 

about  his  own  deeds,  or,  as  a  statesman  or  general,  ^e  took  the  aggressive,  but  he  explams:— 

so  frankly  about  his  motives  or  his    mistakes.  **The  real  aggressor  is  undoubtedly  he  who 

Frederick  never  emphasizes  his  own  great  deeds;  he  compels  another  to  arm  and  undertake  a  less 

merely  states  facts.     He  apologizes  for  his  use  of  ^ous  war  to  avoid  a  more  dangerous  one. 

the  French  language.     He  had  considered  the  dirn-  ^               ^     ,               ,             ^i.     1               r  ^ 

cult ies  for  a  German,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  ^^^e  must  always  choose  the  lesser  of  two 

French  the  most  precise,  as  it  was  also  the  language  evils.  ^' 


(( 


CONSERVATION"  IN  THE  GERMAN  COLONIES 


ALL  the  world  knows  how  our  conserva-  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  German 

tionists  hold  Germany  up  to  us  as  a  East  Africa,  not  many  years  ago  one  of  the 

model  for  the  conservation  of  natural  re-  richest  spots  in  large  game  to  be  found  in  the 

sources,  but  it  will  be  news  to  most  of  us  that  entire  world,  possessing,  according  to  Pro- 

the  Germans  are  returning  the  compliment,  fessor  Schillings,  the  astonishing  number  of 

by  holding  uis  up  as  a  model  for  themselves.  160    species,    of    which    twenty-four    were 

Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  to  judge  by  a  prominent  members  of  the  fauna.    Within 

series  of  articles  recently  appearing  in  the  recent  years  this  wealth  of  wild  animals  has 

N aturwissenschafUiche  WochenschrifL    To  be  been  shot  off  and  otherwise  destroyed  at  a 

sure,  their  case  is  somewhat  different  from  rate  that  threatens  its  early  annihilation,  if 

ours,  as  it  relates  to  wild  game,  instead  of  to  inunediate  steps  are  not  taken  looking  to  its 

water-powers  and  forests,  and  to  the  colonies  preservation. 

instead  of  to  the  home-country.  The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs 

Singularly  enough,  while  our  colonies  have  is  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and 

been  admirably  administered  in  this  respect,  particularly  at  that  of  the  colonial  governors, 

in  contrast  to  regulations  at  home,  with  the  of  whom  the  present  Governor  Baron  von 

Germans  the  reverse  is  the  case.     It  seems  Rechenberg  is  named  as  the  chief  offender. 

that,to  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  writers.  Not  content  with  f>ermitting  the  slaughter 

among  whom  is  Prof.  C.  G.  Schillings,  one  of  of  game-and  exploitation  of  spoils  by  all  comers 

the  leading  German  authorities  on  the  sub-  ad  libitum,  this  official  is  accused  of  having 

ject,  that  game-laws  in  the  German  African  himself  helped  on  the  slaughter  by  decreeing 

colonies  are  practically  non-existent,  or  that  the  utter  annihilation  of  all  large  game  over 

such  as  exist  are  disregarded,  and  that  the  a  strip  fifty  kilometers  wide  and  400  long 

slaughter  of  large  game  has  been  going  on  (about  7700  square  miles),  with  the  alleged 

there  at  a  frightful  rate.  object   of   preventing   the   rinderpest   from 
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g  from  the  adjoining  British  colony, 
luit  was  undertaken  with  three  com- 
f  troops,  and  helped  on  by  native 

and  (>3o,ooo  cartridges  were  shot 
ports  tell  of  the  slaughter  of  30,000 

pame.  and  16,000  skulls  arc  said 
btt-n  [lUtd  up  in  the  single  station 
hi. 

t  a  demoraiizinp  effect,"  remarks  one 
riters,  "such  a  procedure  must  have 
the  natives  and  black  soldiers,  to 
anie  sbootine  is  strictly  forbidden, 
ivho  knows  the  nature  of  the  negro 
ly  conceive."  The  remedy,  needless 
ras  far  worse  than  the  disease,  but 
ras  all  over,  the  official  discover)'  was 
lat  no  rinderpest  e.^isted  in  the 
distria: 

t-hunlers  from  other  countries  are 
3nsible  for  any  serious  injury  to  the 
.  is  the  Boers  imported  from  South 
aho  are  now  repeating  in  the  new 

devastation  which  they  long  dnce 

about  at  the  Cape.  These  Boers 
nisranls  of  the  least  desirable 
rhcy  are  ignorant,  un  progressive, 
10 thing  and  care  nothing  atxtut 
^sers'ation,  and  Uve  hke  negroes  in 
h,  on  practicallj-  nothing,  moving 
c  place  to  another,  and  slaughter- 
le  game  they  can  find  for  such  spoils 
ind  it  worth  while  to  carry  away  to 
est  port.  ".\s pioneers  of  civiliza- 
emarks  one  writer,  "they  are  an 
The  Boer  cultivates  nothing  but  a 
Id,  two  montlis  in  the  year,  just 
:  to  permit  him  to  pass  as  3  settler, 
;  rest  of  the  time  he  is  pursuing  tiis 

devastation,  far  from  the  haunts  of 
ns,  and  hidden  from  official  eyes. 
e  Boers  who  have  made  game  so 
D  the  African  steppes  that  it  now 
>e  found  by  %-isiting  huntere  except 
g  marches. 

■rilers  complain  that  while  the  Col- 
IBce  might  remedy  this  state  of 
it  pays  no  attention  to  repre- 
is  and  will  do  nothing.  By  way 
ast,  the  excellent  game-protection 
1  their  rigid  enforcement  in  the 
;  British  colony  are  referred  to, 
also  our  game- protection  laws  in 
t  and  in  .Maska.  Professor  Schill- 
=  the  authority  of  Theodore  Roose- 
ms  others,  and  quotes  Carl  Hagcn- 

Ktying  to  him,  "Do  what  you 
1  do  it  quickly,  for  if  this  goes  on 
ill  be  nothing  left;  I  will  stand 
you    with   all    my  knowledge  and 


experience."  The  present  official  indifief. 
ence,  Professor  Schillings  tenns  a  relic  oj 
barbarism. 

It  is  not  proposed  by  the  writers  to  pre- 
vent ail  kinds  of  hunting  of  wild  game,  but 
to  institute  and  rigidly  enforce  such  a  license 
system  as  now  e.xists  in  British  East  Africa, 
which  without  in  any  wise  endangering;  the 
game,  is  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  colony, 
whereas  under  the  present  lack  of  system 
there  is  not  only  little  profit,  but  there  soon 
will  be  none  at  all.  It  is  shown  that  of  a 
hundred  million  hectares  only  one  million  L- 
in  cultivation,  and  that  at  least  one  or  se\'eral 
million  might  without  any  disturbance   to 


iWho  demands  protection  tor  Afiicvi  game) 

immigration  be  set  apart  for  a  game-park, 
instead  of,  as  Governor  von  Rechenberg  is 
said  to  have  done,  rcmo\ing  the  restrictions 
from  a  small  game  reser\e  that  had  already 
been  established. 
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DENMARK'S   LIFE   PROBLEM 

DURING  the  negotiations  between  France  'heir  significance  as  protection  against  Norway, 
and  Gemianyover  Morocco,  itwas  by  no  ^"^^^Vn  "'' ^i' '""V!' 7"i'2!^""'^- >  v  v^a 
■  J  .  .,-'^  ,,  „  ,-,.,  J  i,  shall  Copenhagen  be  a  torlified  town?  Nobody 
mere  accident  that  the  Pohttken  and  other  doubts  that  such  defense  would  mean  protection 
leading  Danish  papers  frankly  discussed  Den-  against  Germany  alone.  If  the  EnglisR  were  to 
mark's  feeling  toward  "Germanism,"  and  land  al  Esbjei^,  in  order  to  invade  Schleswig- 
assumed  either  an  enthusiastic  tone  or,  at  Holstein,  every  Danish  nationalist  would  rejoice 
,  .  ., J  J  f  ■  ji  TL  .  .■  and  the  government,  entertaining  pretty  mufh  the 
least,  a  mild  and  friendly  one.  That  portion  ^^me  sentimeno,  would,  at  the  utmoai  "protest," 
of  the  Danish  nation  that  controls  its  foreign  as  a  matter  of  form.  The  Danes  are  ardent 
policies  was- intensely  interested  in  the  Gcr-  friends  of  England,  and  apprehend  no  danger  from 
man  negotiations,  not  as  to  the  guaranties,  or  I*"^'  quarter.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  Danish 
.  ^/^  /  ,  „  ".■  ,,  ,  ,  importsandexportsareinterchangca  with  England, 
as  to  the  amount  of  compensation,  but  as  On  the  other  liand.  the  t;ermans  are  their  teredi- 
to  the  general  question  of  war  and  peace,  tary,  warmly  hated  enemies,  whose  discomfiture 
For,  confessed  or  not,  the  Danes  know  that  would  please  them  greatly.  But  suppose  if  the 
their  e-tistence  as  a  people  may  be  involved  ''^^^'^  were  to  divine  this,  and.  forestalling  the 
,,  ,  .  I-  ■  f  1-1  -iifL-i  English,  would  occupy  Jutland,  prevent  the  en- 
m  the  foreign  policies  of  Germany.  While  „ance  of  the  English  fleet,  and  force  the  Danes 
popular  sentiment  was,  undoubtedly,  at  heart  to  unequivocal  action?  In  1870-71  the  Danish 
pro-French,  there  was  also  a  strong  feeling  troops  were  in  marching  order,  ready  to  regain 
in  favor  of  Germany.  This  apparent  con-  "South  Jutland"  in  caseof  German  defeat— which 
,.  ..  u  c  11  J-  ■  c  .L  *as  fully  expected.  But  at  the  news  of  the  t.er- 
tradiction,  as  well  as  a  full  discussion  of  Other  ^„  victoriJis  they  silently  retreate.1  to  their 
serious  problems  that  confront  Denmark,  is  homes.  Doubtful  ncighlwrs  these,  (he  Cicrmans 
treated — from  the  German  viewpoint— in  the  feel,  for  such  things  cling  to  the  memory.  How, 
GegmwaH  (Berlin).  t*"^"/  <'<^^  thecase  stand:  strict  neutrality  or  not? 
^  That  IS  the  fateful  question  that  has  again  con- 
Two  great  problems  enter  into  Denmark's  (or-  fronted  Denmark  with  the  Morocco  affair  mak- 
cign  policy:  tde  North-Schleswig  qucBlion  and  the  ing  war  seem  a  likely  contingency.  In  North- 
land defense  of  Copenhagen;  ministry  upon  min-  Schlcswig  reunion  with  the  "Kingdom"  is  more  or 
istry  has  fallen  nn  account  of  the  latter.  The  less  openly  agitated.  In  Copenhagen  ihe  people 
point  is:  Shall  Copenhagen,  the  head  and  front  of  disclaim  any  knowledge  about  it.  "\Ve  do  not  think 
the  little  realm,  be  prolcctcd  against  maritime  at-  of  such  a  thing,"  has  been  the  emphatic  assurance 
tack  by  batteries,  mines,  etc..  only  toward  the  the  last  weeks.  But  who  has  [|ue:>iioned  them? 
Baltic,  or  shall  it  entrench  itself,  on  modem  lines.  This  seemingly  motiveless  excuse  and  assurance 
landward  as  well?  The  old  land  fort itica lions  are  looks  suspicious.  Ufhcially.  of  couriw.  they  wish  to 
absolutely  inadequate.  Even  the  radicals  admit  ignore  it— otherwise  there  would  be  a  direct  clash, 
this,  but  they  claim  that  an  armcti  defense  of  the  But  if,  for  example,  Germany  were  to  be  defeated  in 
capital  would  mean  a  posilii*e  danger — and  they  a  warwith  France  and  England, and  Schlcswig  were 
are  right.  For  a  neutral  state  is  spared.  A  coun-  offered  to  the  Danes,  would  they  reject  it?  If  they 
try  that  arms  in  defense  expcrienceii,  in  case  of  were  wise — yes.  But  as  far  as  we  know  them,  they 
defeat,  the  fate  of  a  foe.  This  might  be  said  about  do  not  seem  wise  enough  for  that.  Even  should 
the  coast   fortifications  likewise,   hut   thcw   have  the   government    hesitate,  the  peopk  with  their 


A  View  of  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen  and  the  sound 
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fanatical,  passionate  temperament  would  force  it  to 
accept  the  tempting  offer,  and  it  would  be  Den- 
mark's death-warrant.  For  a  nation  like  the  Ger- 
man would  not  brook  such  a  defeat,  would,  per- 
force, retaliate  before  very  long  and,  in  the  interests 
of  its  future,  regain  the  forfeited  territory.  For 
the  rest,  the  Danes  have  probably  lost  both  the 
taste  and  the  power  of  playing  an  ambiguous  rdle  a 
second  time.  Some  of  tne  sober-minded  among 
them,  well  aware  of  this,  warn  their  compatriots 
against  the  intoxication  of  cherishing  secret  hopes 
of  a  Utopian  future.  Denmark's  rdle  as  a  "great 
power"  IS  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even  a  moderate 
sense  of  self-preservation  must  show  her  that  she 
must  restrict  herself  to  her  present  status,  and  seek 
satisfaction  in  herself,  her  culture,  and  spiritual 
activity. 

Thus  the  problems  of  defense  and  of  North- 
Schleswig  are  most  intimately  allied.  And  hence 
it  is  that  Germany  must,  upon  precautionary 
grounds,  regard  any  attempts  at  fortifying  Copen- 


hagen as  a  questionable  factor  from  which  she  may 
reap  evil  results.  If  she  is  to  lend  credence  to  the 
loyal  and  zealous  assurances  that  the  question  of 
regaining  North-Schleswig  is  closed  for  all  time, 
they  must  be  complemented  by  a  declaration, 
backed  by  facts,  of  absolute  neutrality.  In  that 
case  it  were  superfluous  to  fortify  Copenhagen. 
For  it  never  enters  any  one's  mind  in  Germany  to 
inflict  the  slightest  injury  upon  neutral  Deimiark. 
Should  the  Danes  be  unable  to  prevent  a  landing  of 
English  troops  by  diplomatic  means,  they  should 
"  protest "  as  much  against  their  invasion  as  against 
the  Germans'  repelling  them  from  Danish  soU  or 
anticipating  their  landing.  The  Germans  would 
then  bear  the  Danes  no  ill  will.  On  the  contrar>% 
a  loyal  attitude  on  the  part  of  Denmark  at  a  single 
critical  juncture  would  at  one  blow  remove  all  sus- 
picions from  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  and 
open  up  possibilities  of  future  benefit  to  Denmark. 
An  equivocal  line  of  action,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in 
1870-71,  may  seal  the  country's  doom. 
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A    PHILOSOPHICAL,    RELIGIOUS    REVIEW 

THAT    PAYS 


THE  most  notable  achievement  in  the 
domain  of  serious  periodical  literature 
that  has  occurred  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
says  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  writing  in  his  English 
Review  of  Reviews^  has  been  the  creation  of 
the  Hibbert  Journal,  the  English  quarterly 
review  of  religious,  ethical,  phUosophical  and 
metaphysical  topics. 

In  its  way,  he  continues,  it  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  literary  history. 

It  ranks  with  the  creation  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  the  founding  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  If  any  one  had  asked  me  or  any  other 
editor  of  periodical  literature  in  the  year  1899 
whether  it  was  possible  to  secure  a  paying  circula- 
tion for  a  half-crown  quarterly  devoted  to  religion, 
theology,  and  philosophy,  the  answer  wouW  nave 
been  emphatically  in  the  negative.  At  that  time 
the  public  seemed  to  have  lost  its  appetite  for 
serious  reading.  High  thinking  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the 
Boer  War.  The  public  mind  which  was  not  ab- 
sorbed in  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  ex- 
ploiting of  gold  mines  was  intent  up)on  the  reform 
of  the  material  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  poor. 
It  was  a  materialistic  age,  which  abhorred  meta- 
physics, and  regarded  theological  speculation  with 
the  same  pitying  contempt  that  we  look  upon  the 
ingenious  calculations  of  medieval  schoolmen  as 
to  how  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of 
a  needle. 

It  was  at  this  time,  nevertheless,  that  cer- 
tain men,  of  whom  L.  P.  Jacks  was  one,  arose 
and  conceived  the  daring  idea  that  there 
might  be  a  remnant  of  thinkers  who  would, 
if  the  opportunity  were  offered,  support  a 
journal  exclusively  devoted  to  the  high  mat- 
ters of  the  mind. 


This  daring  optimist  lives  in  Oxford  of  all  places 
in  the  world.  His  name,  even  to  this  day,  is 
hardly  known  to  the  multitude,  although  he  has 
successfully  accomplished  one  of  the  miracles  of 
the  time.  This  man,  then  only  forty  years  of  age, 
is  a  professor  in  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  When 
full  of  his  great  idea  he  went  to  the  Hibbert 
trustees  and  asked  for  their  support  in  his  nov'el 
venture.  The  trustees  listened  to  him  with  sym- 
pathy for  his  ideal,  but  with  a  not  unnatural  doubt 
born  of  their  mature  experience.  After  he  had 
finished  setting  forth  his  conception  of  what  a 
Hibbert  Journal  ought  to  be  and  what  a  Hibbert 
Journal  might  accomplish,  a  trustee  asked  him 
how  many  copies  of  such  a  high-class,  religious, 
metaphysical,  philosophical  journal,  published  at 
half  a  crown  a  quarter,  did  he  think  he  would  be 
able  to  sell?  The  promoter  of  the  scheme,  taking 
his  courage  in  both  hands,  boldly  replied  that  if 
he  were  fortunate  he  expected  he  would  have  a 
sale  of  seven  hundred  copies  per  quarter!  "Seven 
hundred!"  exclaimed  the  Man  of  Experienced 
Wisdom.  "Seven  hundred!  You  will  be  lucky, 
indeed,  if  you  can  sell  three  hundred."  Never- 
theless the  trustees  showed  their  courage  and 
foresight  by  generously  backing  up  the  enterprise. 

Under  these  discouraging  drciunstances, 
the  Hibbert  Journal  was  bom. 

To  the  amazement  of  every  one  it  was  discovered 
that,  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  it  filled  a  long-felt 
want.  There  was  a  public  for  a  metaphysical, 
philosophical,  religious  review  that  was  counted 
not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands.  It  was  a 
success,  and  a  paying  success,  from  the  first.  When 
at  the  close  of  last  year  the  decennial  number  was 
issued  it  had  secured  a  circulation  of  about  10,000 
copies.  The  decennial  number  went  up  to  12,000 
and  the  Hibbert  Journal  is  still  going  strong. 

So  phenomenal  a  success  is  due,  Mr.  Stead 
maintains,  to  the  editor  who  first  of  all 
divined  the  fact  that  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
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materialistic  generation  there  was  "a  faith- 
ful remnant  which  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal,  and  who  had  the  courage,  the  per- 
sistence, and  the  skill  to  carry  out  without 
flinchiag  his  own  conception  of  what  the 
Hibbert  Journal  ought  to  be." 

In  his  hands  the  Hibbert  Journal  became  the 
arena  in  which  all  the  doughty  gladiaturs  of  mod- 
ern thought  were  free  to  do  battle  in  their  own  way 
for  their  own  ideas.  There  was  nothing  topical 
about  the  Hibbert  Jmtmai.  Anything  less  "palpi- 
tating with  actuality"  could  haJdlj'  be  conceived. 
It  was  to  the  bookstall  purchaser  simply  "too  dry 
for  anything,  heavy,  unreadable,  an  altogether 
impossTblc  publication."  Yet  the  editor  has  found 
his    public,   and   the     Hibbert   Journal  circulates 

How  can  the  success  be  explained?  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  due,  as  is  the  success  of  some 
magazines,  to  the  all-pervading  personality 
of  the  editor. 

Never  was  there  a  more  impersonal  editor.     So 
far  as  the  reader  is  coiKemed,  the  identity  i>f  the 
editor  is  hidden  behind  an  impenetrable  shroud  of 
thick  darkness.     His  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
title-page,  and  his  occasional  contributions  rank 
simply  side  by  side  with  those  of  other  contribu- 
tors.    Vet  his  brain  has  created  the  journal.     His  EDrroit  jacks  op  the 
power  of  selection,  perhaps  still  more  his  instinct- 
ive genius  for  rejection,   is  perceptible  in  every   side  the  editor  ranges  himself.     H< 
number.     He  is  an  ideal  keeper  of  the  ring.     No   solely  about  two  things:  Has  the  n 
one  can  tell  from  the  choice  of  essayist  on  whose   and  can  he  express  it? 


THE    LATEST   FRENCH    IMMORTAL:    HENRI 
DE   RfcNIER 

ON  the  i8th  of  January  the  poet  Henri  de  lent  deeds,  sometimes  quaint   and   singular 

Regnier  was  received  by  M.  C.  Comte  and  often  laughable.     There  are  dryad.-i  and 

de  Mun  into  the  Academic  Fran?aise.     M.  naiads,  centaurs,  noble  Venetians,  comedians, 

AndrS  Chaumeil  in  the  Rnue  Bebdomadaire  lovers,  soldiers  and  merry  women,  and  the 

(Paris)  reviews  the  achievements  of  M.  de  shadow  of   the   Roi   Soleil.     But   the  past 

Regnier,  if  one  can  use  such  a  positive  term  breathes  from  all  these  tales  with  an  airy  mys- 

for  the  elusive,  graceful  tales  that  are  his  lery  and  poetic  charm.     Pleasure,  laughter, 

most  valuable  contribution  to  French  letters,  and  tragedy  have  the  softened  tones  of  old 

Henri  de  Regnier  has  the  passion  for  old  engravings  and  take  on  the  seeming  serenity 

provincial    gardens,    blossoming    apple    or-  of  things  that  are  laid  aside  in  an  old  cabinet. 
chards  not  far  from  a  ch&teau,  charming  as  in       Through  this  aspect  of  his  art,  a  mellow 

a  Watteau  background.    His  secret  bent  is  dignity  is  lent  to  the  indulgent  melancholy 

not  the  mountain  or  the  deserted  somber  that  may  be  regarded  as  M.  de  Rcgnier's  sali- 

heath,  but  for  groves,  avenues  with  the  per-  entnote.  At  a  time  when  his  countrymen  were 

spective  of  a  fai^ade  richly  ornamented  with  singularlylacking  in  idealism, grace,andfaiih, 

the   nymphs   of    Diana   de    Poitiers.     And  hehasnot  undertaken  to  preach  to  them,  but 

everywhere,  side  by  side  with  the  smiling  in  spite  of  innovations  and  the  fashion  of  the 

Nature  of  parks  and  orchards,  he  has  sung  hour,  he  has  told  the  glory  of  Versailles  and 

precious' stuffs,  ivories,  and  bronzes — a  world  the  Grand  Monarquc,  the  calm  of  the  cloister 

of  dazzling  form  and  color— that  has  become  and  the  splendor  of  the  gods  of  the  Renais- 

by  work  of  painter,  sculptor,  or  craftsman  sance.    In  "Couleurde Temps,"  which  was  of 

a  sacred  deposit  for  a  fleeting  image  of  beauty,  the  blue  of  Maeterlinck's  imagerv-,  the  atmos- 

In  this  world  there  occur  sumptuous  and  vio-  phere  is  of  a  fresh  and  dewy  Ma>'  morning 
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oed  by  ominous  clouds.     In  my  magic  lantern  show,"  said  M.  de  R^nier 

ic,"  the  poet  has  mirrored  the  in  the  preface,  and  because  these  silhouettes 

provincial  town   with  herb-  bear  themselves  with  such  robust  gallantr)* 

its  and  gardens  with  fruit-  and  a  moral  insouciance  as  gracious  as  in  a 

ragrant  with  pints  and  box  pagan  pastoral,  this  past  which  seemed  so 

r  day  M.  de  Regnier  meets  on  inert  and  moss-grown  is  quick  in  our  own 

those  individualists  that  the  veins,    our    tastes,    our    desires.     With    M. 

iry  called  libertines.    There  is  Chaumeil  we  could  believe  that  all  the  fairies 

!ias  so  astonishingly  rendered  of  old  France — elf  of  grove  and  fountain, 

ately  reverences  and  rich  bro-  dame-fairy   of   palaces   and   noble    ^>eech, 

ubie  Maltresse,"    We  do  not  sparkling  cobweb  of   rapier  and   seductive 

arrangement  serving  to  evoke  Vivien  of  fine  adventure— have  flitted  by  the 

hat  epoch  itself,  colored,  de-  poet  and  entreated  him  to  guard  intact  the 

I.     "I  have  only  sought  to  memory  of  their  grace  and  splendor  for  those 

idows  d  la  francaise  through  who  still  may  have  fancy's  eye  to  see. 


)ECADENCE   OF  PROTESTANTISM    IN 
FRANCE 

rriSM  occupies  an  anoma-  by  Uttle.  And  yet  in  many  places  where 
1  in  France.  The  proportion  according  to  their  numbers,  the  Protestants 
to  the  total  number  of  in-  should  have  an  infinitesimal  place  in  the 
::6o;  and  yet  one  often  hears  machinery  of  the  state  they  are  almost  the 
mis  three-fourths, four-fifths,  chief  factor.  Formerly  there  was  reason  for 
latholic  where  the  Protestant  the  superiority  of  the  Protestants  over  the 
gligible.  Or  a  town  is  stated  Catholics.  Fifty  to  sLtty-five  years  ago  the 
:  which  is  Protestant  in  repu-  former  were  really  the  ^lite  of  the  nation, 
The  deputy,  a  native,  is  a  because  they  were  better  educated  and  more 
mayor  and  his  assistant  are  noble-minded  than  their  Catholic  corn- 
wise  the  greater  number  of  patriots. 

oundlors:  the  physician,  the  ,-        ,l    c       .l    ,-       i             j        l      ■ 

.-          ,    .,                      .1.      .  From  the  first,  the  Gospel  was  read  to  them  in 

,tice   of   the   peace,   the   tax-  ^^e  vulgar  tongue;  the  Psalma  were  chanted  in 

irinapal   grocer,   the   leadmg  French  instead  of  in  the  I-atin  of  the  plain  song. 

he  public  men  and  the  richest  ■  ■  ■  The  paternal  or  maternal   home   served  to 

TO   are   Protestant.      "But,"  inspire  serious  thoughts.     The  occupants  of  such 

_     I         ■        r        tj  homes  were  brought  to  l>elieve  in  the  seriousness  of 

sune    Keclus    m    La    Kevite  nf^  (,,31  probity  was  better  than  deceit,  even  from 

it  glitters  IS  not  gold:  when  a  business  point  of  view. 

1  strikes  the  glass  of  a  castle  .-„,.-..            .  .-      -     . 

e  may  see  the  windows  more  ^s  lUustratmg  the  reputation  for  honesty 

dungeon."     He  recalls  one  ^"^ed  by  Protestants,  M.  Reclus  relates 

,us  twenty  leagues  around  for  ^^  foUowmg  anecdote: 

,  its  wealth,  and  which  was  One  day  five  or  six  young  men,  poor  Huguenots 

1   -lilt-  .L     :..  ..- /  .!,_  of  the  Southwest,  presented  themselves  at  a  pension 

;tant     from  the  justice  of  the  „^^  ^^e  living  lUs  good  but  dear.    TlJy  »«^ 

lan   who  with   beat  01   drum  not   prepossessing  in  appearance;  but   when  the 

price  of  bread,"  whereas  the  landlady  learned  that  tney  were  Calvinists,  she 

holic  by  20  to  i.  Times  have  welcomed  them  with  the  foltowii^:  "Gentlemeii. 
I  will  receive  you  without  hesitation.  You  may 
pay  me  when  you  please;  in  twenty  years  if  you 

■,  or,  to  be  exact,  the  Calvinist  like.     No  Protestant  has  ever  robbed  me  of  a  sou." 

appeared.     One  sees  only  some  ,     .            .              , 

len  at  the  Sunday  morning  scr-  This  Was  but  one  example  m  a  thousand- 

en,  eighteen  persons  assist  at  the  One  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  Protes- 

e-days  ^rhaps  there  arc  eight  or  t^tig^  i^  held,  by  the  writer  in  La  Ramt,  to 

if  the  faithful  sleep  in  their  pews  ...                ,          '         ,          ,        ,     .   ,        ■ .  1 

the  cemetery;  and  so  much  has  °^  the  very  large  number  of  secU  mto  which 

that  it  is  not  certain  that  they  it  is  Split  Up;  and  in  this  connection  he  dtes 

surrection  from  the  dcail  as  did  the  case  of  Canada  whose  last  census  gave 

c  inem.  more  than  sLxty  different  denominaUons  or 

ccptional  ca>e:  in  many  an-  Ixxlies,  ranging  from  "The  Church  of  the 

Prot  est  a  11  lism  decreased  little  World    to   Come"  to   "  Reincamationists." 
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In  France  itself  the  divisions  of  the  Protes- 
tants number  a  dozen  or  so,  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  to  Darbyists.  And  these  sects, 
at  Jeast  some  of  them,  are  irreconcilable  in 
regard  to  doctrine.  The  orthodox  believe  the 
common  formula,  that  "Christ  is  God  crucified 
for  otir  sins  and  resurrected  for  our  justifica- 
tion," The  Liberals  "regard  the  so-cailed 
Son  of  God  as  an  ordinary  man,  but  excep- 
tionally good,  'popular,'  and  fraternal." 

Before  the  Franco-Prussian  War  there  were 
in  France  about  800,000  Protestants;  in  1903,  I 

650,000,  The  Lutherans  had  decreased  from 
281,000  to  80,000.  This  is  explained  by  the 
loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  Paris  the  propor- 
tion of  Protestants  to  the  total  inhabitants  is 
1 :  54;  in  the  whole  country,  as  stated  above) 
it  is  1:60.  They  have  thus  become  but  a 
mere  leaven.  But  "where  the  dough  does 
not  rise,  the  leaven  dries  up."  The  Protes- 
tants, says  M.  Reclus,  "will  continue  si- 
lently and  by  degrees  to  disappear."  In  one 
parish  known  to  him,  in  which  in  1820  the 
Protestants  numbered  1820,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  not  600  were  to  be 
found.  The  decrease  was  due  "to  mixed 
marriages,  religious  nonchalance,  increasing 
indifference  to  religion,  and,  above  all,  to 
voluntary  sterility."  The  Calvinists  in  par-  with;  for  they  have  been  the  instruments  of 
ticular  are  brought  under  the  last- mentioned  their  own  decay.  Their  own  Book  says '  One 
^ie'fl(iV,_i'ATia't^3J'e..fQ£' Jicb/V  Jhe  Protes-  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon':  they  have 

)   the  pracliceof  thoosiiphy  it  is  clear  that  there  is   •wtiu..,?' ,„„  <• 

much  that  is  merely  an  outcome  of  primitive  re-  essentials  of  the  ChriSV  ideal,  »,itfthe  surviv- 
•  ligious  conceptions.  The  technical  term  for  the  ing  thought  of  the  other  systems.  What  the 
mam  idea  of  the  practice  is  "tapas.  By  tapas  is  ;  S  t  i  r  .1,  l.  ■  j  -  ■  i- 
meant  self-inflicted  punishmentslandconstannelf-  »"n"^  O'  Indian  thought  IS  doing  m  Europe 
abnegation,  and  a  species  of  persistent  asceticism,  and  Amenca  IS  another  matter.  The  writer 
holds  that  no  doubt  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  existed  outside  that  conception  in  Indian 
essentiab  of  Sankhya,  the  philosophy  of  thought,  and  he  does  not  assume  Spinoza 
Vedanta,  and  Buddhism.  From  this  exami-  knew  of  it  even,  but  he  is  not  so  sure  that  it 
nation  he  is  led  to  say  that  the  Indian  phi-  has  not  had  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
losophy  of  to-day  is  the  outcome  of  the  inflii-  modem  thinkers,  who  favor  a  pantheistic 
ence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  most  primitive  cum  materialistic  system  of  philosophy. 
religious  practice,  with  the  highest  possible  Calderon's  idea  that  "Lite  is  a  dream"  must 
form  of  devotion  to  God,  and  the  God  idea,  be  verj'  sensibly  near  to  the  Indian  philoso- 
on  the  other.  For  a  Western  man  the  system  pher,  and  therein  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  the 
is  still  very  quaint,  but  it  has  been  imported  materialistic  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer, 
both  to  England  and  America  by  devotees  Thus  does  the  writer  clearly  show  his  main 
of  "Theosophy"  who  have  undoubtedly  de-  thesis,  that  Indian  "Theosophy"  is  not  with- 
rived  their  inspiration  from  this  Indian  out  its  significance  in  encouraging  the  prevail- 
system.  ing  materialistic  tendency  of  the  times.     He 

Proceeding  Mr.  Huet  examines  the  effect  makes  this  more  clear  by  asserting  that 
of  European  thought  upon  Indian,  and  of  Eduard  von  Hartmann,  whom  he  calls 
Indian  thought  upon  Western,  as  a  result  of  Schojienhauer's  disciple,  and  who  is  of  course 
higher  education  on  the  one  side,  and  an  the  very  high  priest  of  the  materialistic  cult, 
acquired  interest  on  the  other.  The  effect  of  is  undoubtedly  obsessed  by  the  fascinating 
modem  thought  upon  India  has  been  felt  cult  of  the  Indian. 

most  since  it  has  been  under  British  influence,       Praising  Buddhism   for   much   that   was 
and  the  tendency  has  been  to  evolve  a  sort  of  good  in  the  past,  he  scathingly  attacks  the 
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York,  but  did  not  btirumc  interested  in  Florida 
until  his  maturcr  years,  when  he  had  planned  a 
virtual  retirement  and  sought  a  winter  home 
there.  Then  he  saw,  better  than  any  other,  the 
■  possibilities  of  growth  in  tha.t  peninsula.  His  large 
fortune,  accumulated  during  his  activities  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  gave  him  the  power  to 
do,  and  with  that  he  developed  the  city  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Flonda  East 
Coast  Railway,  and  the  chain  of  hotels  stretching 
along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Palm  Beach  and 
Miami.  But  his  strei^h  of  character,  together 
with  his  trained  imagination,  led  him  at  once  to 
the  perception  of  the  essential  value  of  the  rail- 
way, if  extended  in  this  unique  manner  along  the 
keys  to  the  tip  of  the  State.  With  the  inspiration 
of  this  idea  he  began  what  may  be  called  a  new 
career,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he  has  worked 
toward   this   single   end — the   completion   of   the 

For  some  years  a  line  had  been  in  operation 
from  Jacksonville  to  St.  Augustine,  a  distance 
of  thirty-seven  miles.  As  southward  travel 
increased,  this  line  was  continued  to  Palm 
Beach,  a  stretch  of  263  miles.  Further  aug- 
mentation of  travel  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  road  to 
Miami,  sixty-six  miles  farther;  and,  finally, 
it  was  decided  to  carry  the  line  to  Key  West, 
156  miles  away  to  the  south. 

The  schedule  time  for  the  journey  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Havana,  as  now  ad- 
vertised, is  forty-six  hours;  but  it  is  proposed 
to  transfer  the  trains  bodily  to  large  steamers 

of   high   speed,   and   thus   to   convey   both     .j.^^  ptosjoA  east  coast 
passengers  and  freight  through  to  Cuba  with-  key  west  to  1 

out    any   change    between    New    York    and 

Havana.  Perishable  fruit  from  Cuba  will  Key  West  being  the  nearest  port  in  the 
now  be  at  Boston,  New  York,  or  Washing-  United  States  to  Panama,  with  the  opening 
ton  hours,  and  perhaps  days,  ahead  of  the  of  the  Canal  a  vast  amount  of  traffic  will  be 
present  ocean  transport  system.    Moreover,  drawntowardtheFloridaEastCoastRailway. 


EGYPT,   TURKEY,   AND    ENGLAND    IN   THE 
TRIPOLITAN   WAR 

OINCE  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Egyp-  the  contributors  to  the  funds  are  the  Khe- 

■^    tians  have  done  their  utmost  to  help,  dive,  the  princes,  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 

morally,    industrially   and    In   every   other  the  rich  Egyptian  landowners  as  well  as  the 

possible  way,  the  lighting  Moslems  in  Tripoli,  poorest  inhabitants,  Bedouins  or  Fellaheen. 

Committees  have  been   organized   to  raise  More  than  £1,000,000  have  been  subscribed, 

funds  for  the  Ottoman  navy,  for  the  "Red  and  priceless  stores  of  provisions  and  war 

Crescent,"  and  for  defraying  the  general  war  ammunitions  have  been  sent  over, 
expenses.    Volunteers  by  the  thousands  have        But  much  more  important  are  the  four 

crossed    the    closely    guarded    frontier    into  or  five  "Red  Crescent"  missions  sent  by  the 

Cyrenaica,  with  arms,  munitions,  camels  and  central    organization    in   Cairo  to  help  the 

horses.    In  short,  Egypt  has,  in  the  words  of  wounded.     These  expeditions  are  perfectly 

many  Turkish  journals,  done  more  to  help  organized   and   complete   according   to   the 

the  war  than   has  Turkey  herself.     At  the  latest  scientific  discoveries.     A  full  contin- 

head  of  these  various  committees  are  promi-  gent   of   volunteers,   doctors,   apothecaries, 

nent  Egyjitian  pashas,  princes,  and  among  nurses,  etc.,  accompanies   each    expedition, 
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iul,  some  of  these  parades  finished  by 
and  fights,  which  the  Egyptian  press 
!s  the  Italian  inhabitants  of  ha\-ing 
I,  as  was  the  case  in  Alexandria.  The 
il  boycott  against  Italy,  Italian  manu- 
es,  and  Italians  has  found  in  Eg}^^ 
I  large  field,  so  much  so  that  the  Italian 
latic  representative  has  repeatedly 
ted  against  it. 

greatest  demonstration  of  all  was  the 
recent  visit  to  Egypt  of  Ziaeddin 
Effendi,  the  eldest  son  of  the  present 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  Mehmed  V.,  to 
greet,  in  the  name  of  his  father  and 
the  suzerain  of  Egypt,  King  George 
of  England,  on  his  way  to  India,  to 
be  crowned  there  as  Emperor.  The 
importance  of  this  visit  at  the  time 
was  great.  It  was  a  good  diplomatic 
stroke  of  old  Said  Pasha,  as  it  was 
calculated  to  greet  a  friendly  sover- 
eign passing  through  Ottoman  "'terri- 
tory" and  water,  to  thank  the  Egyp- 
tians for  their  i>atriotism  and  fidelity 
to  the  Sultan  and  Caliph  and  lu 
stimulate  them  more,  to  show  to  Eng- 
land and  the  rest  of  the  world— 
especially  the  Moslem  powers — the 
influence  of  the  Sultan  over  the  300,- 
000,000  Moslems  of  the  world,  and 
how  easy  it  was  for  Turkey  to  influ- 
ence the  behavior  of  Egyptians,  and 
possibly  also  the  fidelity  of  the  Mos- 
lems in  India  to  their  new  Emperor. 
Egyptian  press  attached  great  import* 
0  these  two  visits,  and  as  these  journals 
long  thebestknownin  the  entire  Moslem 
their opinionsare respected.  Someofthe 
ih  journals  had  their  special  correspond- 
fiere  for  the  occasion.  This  is  what  the 
londeot  of  the  Jeune-Turc  had  to  say; 
visit  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  of  the 
Vizier,  because  from  the  Ottoman  and  inter- 
il  point  of  view  it  will  have  a  considerable 
...  It  is  an  historical  event  of  first  order, 
he  EgiTitian  press  has  acclaimed  the  airtval 
[irince  and  has  discussed  his  interview  with 
ig  at  Pnrt  ^Id  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
lished  to  find  this  press  so  well  an'are  of  the 
s  of  the  country  and  the  Ottoman  Empire- 
he  receptions  to  the  prince  and  his  suite  of 
nlvisers  to  his  father  by  the  people,  the 
he  Khedive  and  Lord  Kitchener  were  gnat 
:  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Egjp- 
cre  worthy  o(  iht-ir  renown.  .  .  .  The  senti- 
i>r  loyalty  and  attachment  shown  by  the 
»ns  to  the  sc)n  of  the  Caliph  and  Sultan,  noi- 
ndinn  thirty  years  of  British  occupattoo. 
revelation  for  many.  .  .  .  All  Egypt  was 
md  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  felt  the  patriotic 
rnts  of  Ottomanism.  so  much  that  if  ci-er 
should  abandon  Egypt,  the  latter  will 
bandon  Turkey. 
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MOROCCO  AND  THE   AWAKENING    OF 
NATIONALISM    IN   SPAIN 


■piSHOP  CREIGHTON  once  wrote  to 
■*-'  Gladstone  advising  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  works  which  should  give  a  risumi 
of  the  political  history  and  the  constitution 
of  the  principal  European  states,  it  being, 
in  his  judgment,  "highly  important  that 
public  men  should  know  what  they  were 
talking  about  when  speaking  of  France  or 
of  Russia."  "My  observations  convince 
me,"  he  added,  "that  our  ignorance  of  the 
events  of  the  past  sixty  years  is  simply 
colossal." 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  CorrespondatU 
(Paris),  who  cites  the  foregoing  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  article  on  "France,  Spain, 
and  England  in  Morocco,"  facetiously  ob- 
serves that  England  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  such  a  series  is  indispensable.  He 
begins  by  reminding  his  readers  that  England, 
after  having  held  Tangier  from  1661  to  1684, 
evacuated  it  in  the  latter  year,  "and  since 
then  has  never  ceased  to  regret  having  done 
so."  In  1859,  a  few  days  before  war  was 
declared  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  Lord 
Palmerston  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell: 
"It  is  evident  that  France  aims,  by  means 
of  Spain,  to  obtain  on  either  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  fortified  points  which, 
in  case  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  France 
on  one  side  and  England  on  the  other,  would 
by  cross-fires  render  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
very  difficult  and  very  dangerous,  and  would 
virtually  close  the  Mediterranean  to  us." 
He  advised  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
should  be  requested  to  ask  England  to  occupy 
Tangier  in  his  name  during  hostilities.  By 
the  peace  of  Tetuan  certain  portions  of  Moor- 
ish territory  were  ceded  to  Spain. 

Rivalry  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
continued  till  1904,  in  which  year  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  whereby  England, 
in  exchange  for  the  recognition  of  the  status 
quo  in  Egypt  and  various  other  concessions, 
assented  to  France's  proposal  that  she  should 
establish  order  in  Morocco  and  introduce 
certain  military,  financial,  and  administra- 
tive reforms.  Early  in  1905  France  sent  a 
mission  to  Morocco  seeking  to  extend  French 
influence  in  that  country,  but  Germany, 
which  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
suddenly  took  a  hand  in  affairs;  the  German 
Emperor  visited  Tangier  and  announced  his 
determination  to  allow  no  power  to  receive 
preference  at  the  hands  of  Morocco  to  the 
detriment  of  German  interests.  The  Con- 
ference at  Algeciras  followed,  the  net  results 


being  that  while  French  aspirations  received 
a  setback,  the  entente  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  was  strengthened. 

The  Correspondant  writer  deems  it  wise 
to  remind  his  readers  of  these  events,  the 
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better  to  delineate  the  course  of  conduct 
pursued  by  Spain  the  while.  It  has  been 
charged  by  certain  malcontents  that  Spain 
was  willing,  owing  to  her  losses  in  the  Antilles 
and  the  Philippines,  and  troubled  as  she  was 
by  internal  discords,  to  submit  to  "the  yoke 
of  France,"  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  that  country  with  regard  to  Moroccan 
affairs.  But,  as  Sefior  Maura  stated  in 
August,  1907, 

Spain  will  not  take  the  offensive  in  Mcir(>cco, 
unlc^  the  aggression  of  the  latter  shall  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  to  ignore  it  would  enlail  great  shami'. 
.  .  .  We  shall  remain  simple  -spwiators  of  the 
internal  struggles  which  will  distract  Morocco  and 
France  should  the  troops  of  the  tatter  country 
penetrate  the  interior  of  Moorish  territory.  In 
that  case  we,  for  the  defense  of  our  national  ideals, 
should  spare  no  efforts,  nor  should  we  shirk  any 

The  noteworthy  feature  in  this  connection 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  resurrection  of 
nationalism  throughout  Spain.  A  writer 
in  the  Nuesiro  Tiempo  of  September,  1911, 

says: 


The  elements  of  Spanish  nati 
purity,  found  in  the  army  and 
ful  to  their  historic  traditions 
the  people,  who  hy  instinct  t 


inal  lift'  in  alt  their 
1  the  clet^p  faith- 
arc  found  also  in 
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their  hatred  of  France.  At  the  side  of  the  people, 
the  clergy,  the  army,  are  also  the  men  who  rep- 
resent most  truly  contemporary  Spanish  men- 
tality. .  .  .  Young  Spain  is  at  this  moment 
solenudy  resolved.  .  .  .  In  all  that  concerns  the 
Moroccan  policy,  the  conjunction  of  Spanish 
mentality,  the  people,  the  army,  will  so  cooperate 
as  to  gain  the  victory.  The  clergy  will  wash  their 
hands,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  hold  the  sword. 
This  by  no  means  excludes  the  Liberals,  who, 
while  they  are  Liberals,  are  also  Spaniards,  and 
who  will  renounce  the  ideas  of  radicalism  im- 
ported from  France  for  the  ideals  of  our  fieople 
and  our  nation. 


The  Correspondant  writer  warns  Frenchmen 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  Spain 
is  "dominated  by  France,"  and  to  ignore  the 
grand  movement  toward  nationalism  which 
to-day  animates  all  classes  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. He  quotes  M.  Thiers,  who,  remarking  that 
he  considered  that  the  war  with  Spain  was  the 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Emperor, 
added :  "  The  chief  interest  of  France  is  to  be 
on  such  terms  with  Spain  that  she  shall  be  cer- 
tain never  to  find  in  the  latter  an  enemy." 


WHY  AMERICAN  MUSIC  STUDENTS  SHOULD 

STUDY  IN  AMERICA 


THE  Shakespearian  dictum,  "Home-keep- 
ing youth  have  ever  homely  wits,"  does 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Louise  Llewellyn, 
apply  to  young  American  students  of  music. 
Writing  in  Musical  America,  that  lady  con- 
cedes the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
foreign  travel  by  American  artists.  But,  if 
the  artist  is  in  search  of  "atmosphere,"  he 
need  not  go  abroad  for  it. 

Every  country  has  its  own  peculiar  atmosphere. 
America  is  no  exception.  The  atmosphere  of 
America  is  not  the  same  in  kind,  of  course,  as  that 
of  the  Latin  countries,  for  instance,  but  it  is  one, 
nevertheless,  of  infinite  value  to  the  development 
of  an  artist  and  of  a  man.  An  atmosphere  of 
youth,  vigor,  enthusiasm,  hope,  is  one  that  should 
produce  profound  and  enduring  qualities  in  art 
and  in  character;  for  all  great  art  is  analogous  to 
life  itself.  They  are  almost  interchangeable  terms. 
True  art  helps  one  to  live.  True  living  helps  one 
to  art. 

If  the  young  student  has  only  a  limited 
time  for  study,  and  is  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween Europe  and  his  native  land  for  his 
work,  Miss  Llewellyn  advises  him  (in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred)  to  stay  at  home, 
for  "if  he  be  serious,  he  will  find  his  oppor- 
tunities and  make  his  atmosphere."  She  ad- 
vances seven  reasons  for  giving  this  advice: 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  just  as  good  teachers 
in  America  as  there  are  in  Europe,  and  no  doubt 
more  of  them. 

Second,  this  country  is  mentally  healthier  for 
young  people,  just  as  surely  as  a  bright  sunny 
garden  is  a  better  playground  for  a  child  than  a 
conservatory  filled  with  the  rarest  flowers. 

Third,  transplanting  is  always  an  experiment. 
Any  sensitive  organism  when  he  loses  contact  with 
old  associations  may  lose  also  his  alertness  of 
judgment,  his  normal  sense  of  values.  ...  I  have 
known  a  number  of  sane,  well-educated  young 
Americans  of  good  families  who  have  gone  to 
Paris,  settled  down  in  the  ** quarter"  and  ended  by 
exchanging  entirely  their  own  code  of  manners, 


morals  and  habits  of  thought  for  what  they  thought 
was  the  "French  point  of  view."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  point  of  view  with  which  they  come  into 
contact  there  among  the  minor  poets  and  sak»n 
painters  and  sidewalk  diners  is  not  the  *' French 
point  of  view"  any  more  than  that  of  Broadway, 
the  Casino,  the  Herald  Square  and  the  Bijou 
Theater  is  the  American  point  of  view. 

Fourth,  mental  influences  aside,  complete  ph>*si- 
cal  acclimation  rarely  takes  place  in  less  than  a 
year  of  time. 

Fifth,  studious  concentration  must.be  interrupt- 
ed by  the  attention  required  by  the  difference  in 
material  conditions  and  foreign  customs  of  various 
sorts. 

Sixth,  by  lack  of  familiarity  with  these  condi- 
tions, students  are  sometimes  led  into  errors  during 
their  first  year  of  study  abroad,  the  results  of 
which  affect  their  entire  careers. 

Seventh,  the  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  life 
of  the  foreign  teacher  and  his  American  pupi). 
The  heritage  and  training  of  the  Continental  are  so 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  American  that 
there  cannot  exist  between  them  the  tempera- 
mental understanding  that  exists  between  people 
of  the  same  race. 

Turning  from  negative  to  positive  reasons, 
there  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
an  American  music  student  from  studying  in 
an  institution  at  home. 

The  institutions  of  Europe,  being  essentially  for 
native  talent,  for  the  most  part  subsidized  by  the 
government,  are  able  to  admit  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  Americans,  whose  chances  for  advance- 
ment, even  then,  are  not  likely  to  equal  those  of 
their  comrades.  Consider,  then,  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities, little^  enough  appreciated  by  the  people 
who  cry  down  America  from  the  art  standpoint, 
of  a  student  in  an  American  institution.  His 
course  is  extremely  broad,  if  he  be  regularly  enrolled, 
including  numerous  subjects,  both  theoretical  and 
applied,  so  that,  if  he  be  talented  and  industrious, 
he  has  the  chance  of  winning  the  respect  and  per- 
sonal interest  not  only  of  one,  but  of  all  of  his 
professors,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  personal 
relations  which  aid  him  in  the  advantageous  plac- 
ing of  his  pupils.  Then  there  are  the  immense 
benefits  of  the  ensemble  music. 
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AUGUST  STRINDBERG,  THE   MAN 

THE  greatest  living  writer  in  the  Scandi-  pared  with  the  epoch-making  works  of  universal 

•^o^mT^   XT/^Kflt  oTwi  /^«*»  r^f   ♦)!*»  (rr^!if«>ct  literature,  it  stood  unique  in  Swedish  literature 

navmn  North  and  one  of  Uie  great^t  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^  completion-^  landmark  pro- 

in  the  whole  world,  is  the  way  Edwin  Bjork-  claiming  the  inception  of  a  new  era.    That  play 

man  characterizes  August  Strindberg.  was  rejected — scornfully  and  sneeringly  rejected 

Writing  in  the  Forum  of  Strindberg  and  --^^y  the  Kterary  arbiters  of  the  Royal  Theater. 

the  main  facts  of  his  life,  Mr.  BjSrkman  ^^U'l  AXpSwbhe'^couldtV^^^^^ 

tells  us  that  "no  artist  was  ever  more  per-  Nor  until  five  years  later  was  it  placed  before  the 

sonal  in  his  choice  of  material,  and  none  more  public  in  book  form,  and  then  in  altered  shape, 

impersonal  in  his  treatment  of  that  material,  after  its  author  had  rewritten  it  five  times  in  com- 

Thus  his  life  and  his  art  are  to  an  ^ceptional  S!S"SlJtet  tt'^Sl^ri^!?^'*  ^'"^  ^'^""^ 
degree,  rendered  inseparable."      Strmdberg 

had  a  very  unhappy  childhood.  o^  .  ji                          .        r  _^       -^          j 

Strmdberg   was    most    unfortimate    and 

The  leiimotif  of  his  childhood  was  buflt  of  two  unhappy    in    his    matrimonial    experiences, 

jarring  notes:    misunderstanding  and  isolation.  He  was  married  three  times,  always  seeking 

He  was  an  unwelcome  child.    Throughout  life  he  and  never  finding  peace  and  happiness  in 

has  renmiiied^u^^  the  marital  relation.  His  second  master- 
fated.  And  if  at  times  we  iind  m  his  work  a  note  .  ,  ....  ,  iirt%t  -n  j  -n  yy 
of  bitterness  bordering  on  hatred,  we  must  recaU  piece,  a  novel  entiUed  The  Red  Room, 
not  only  the  sad  begmnings,  but  also  the  subse-  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  It 
quentstressand  struggle  through  which  he  has  had  was  written  under  the  stimulus  of  the  hap- 
to  force  his  way.to  the  point  where  he  stands  to^iay.  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^as  first  marriage.     In 

^      .            ^,         V      •  J-              ^         J  a   work   subsequently  published,   in    1884, 
Coming  up  throuigh  grinding  poverty  and  ^^^j^j^  "Manage,"  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
^e  most  antipathetic  surroundmgs,  'young  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^;     ^  j,^  ^^  it-«b^ 
Strmdberg's  story  is  the  same  one  told  by  ^^^  ^„  y^  ^^  ^^^  ^„  economic  con- 
one  man  of  gemus  after  another.  ^^^^,,    ^  ^^  ^^  opposition  of  the 

They  are  aU  fitted  for  some  particular  task—  government,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 

and  until  they  find  that  task  they  are  helpless.  Queen  he  was     criminally  prosecuted,"  not 

Rousaeau,  Balzac,  Wagner,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  are  among  for    "immorality"    but     for    "sacrilegious 

l'rt^bL'^ru'^'S^°*Sr*dSlr;'^riod^  treatment  of  the  established  reUgion." 

question  Strindberg  was  firmly  convinced  of  his 

own  inability  to  write.    He  had  tried,  and — "noth-  The  ^ole  countiy  was  literally  split  in  twain 

ing  would  come."    His  family  regarded  him  as  a  over  the  issues  involved.    It  was  the  old  and  the 

gcKxl-for-nothing.     And  he  himself  was,  on  the  new  fighting  for  supremacy.     The  jury  at  last 

whole,  fearful  that  their  judgment  might  prove  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty/'  and  the 

correct.  author  was  acclaimed  with  a  fervor  rarelv  if  ever 

displayed  toward  a  literary  man  in  Sweden.    He 

Then,  suddenly,  he  discovered  that  he  had  ^  •T'^^^^  ^^\  ^^^'^l^^u^^J'L  ^^ 

•     u*-.  l\^^  c^^  ^L  ^c  ^^^4.:^  1 *• band  of  radical  poets  and  artists  who  called  them- 

m  him  the  fine  gift  of  poetical  creation.  selves  "Young  Sweden." 

It  was  as  if  some  frozen  fountain  had  thawed  out 
and  sent  a  flood  of  inspiration  through  hb  whole  As  the  years  p^sed,  *^  the  relationship 
being.  In  a  couple  of  months  he  produced  several  between  him  and  his  Wife  grew  more  pain- 
comedies  and  a  five-j^  ^^«f?}: J"  ^"*  r  5  ful."  The  tortures  he  endured  as  this  grew 
classical  theme.  This  he  named  Henmone,  and  ,  ,  •  ^  j  i_  o^*  ji.  • 
to  thb  day  it  remains  distinctly  readable.  A  one-  worse  have  been  jMCtured  by  Strmdberg  m 
act  verse  play  was  accepted  and  played  at  the  his  autobiographical  novel,  A  Fool's  Con- 
Royal  Theater.     Strindberg  was  then  twenty,  fession,"  with  a  minute  exactness  and  a  psy- 

by  Bjdmson's  "Between  the  Battles'^— won  him  ^^ver  been  surpassed. 

the  attention  of  King  Charies  XV  and  a  stipend  At  all  times,  from  his  earliest  youth  to 

from  the  monarch's  private  purse.  the  present  day,  says  Mr.  Bjorkman,  Strind- 
berg has  been  keenly  interested  in  every 

•  His  first  masterpiece,  "Master  Olaf,"  an  aspect  of  life  not  only  as  an  artist  but  as  a 

historical  prose  drama  grouped  aroimd  the  thinker  also. 

Luther  of  the  Swedish  Reformation,   was  Strindberg's  hold  upon  his  own  people 

completed  m  1872  and  his  claims  to  be  a  world  figure  were  at- 

i?«^«  ,«w,—  ^s    u-f4.'      IV  ^      t   u*       u  tested  last  January  in  the  celebration  of  his 

Forty  years  of  shifting  literary  fashions  have  .  ^     ^i.*  j  'L-^i^j           i-»  i.                    j  j    • 

failed  to  sap  its  strength  or  dim  its  charm.    But  sixty-third  birthday,  which  was  recorded  m 

while  it  still  seems  great  to-day,  even  when  com-  these  pages  at  the  time. 
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THE   GIGANTIC  HAIL   PROBLEM 

pWO  articles  on  the  hail   problem  have  Europe;  but  shortly  after  that  date   thd 

*■    recently  appeared  in  the  Country  Gentie-  vogue  rapidly  declined. 
\an — viz.,  "Fighting  the  Hailstorm,"  and       History  has  recently  repeated   itself.    ; 

Hailstorm  Insurance"— their  raison  d'SIre  revival  of  "hail-shooting"  began  in  the  vine 

eing  asserted  by  the  author  of  both  in  the  growing  district  of  Windisch-Feistritz,  Styiif 

illowing  words:  "The  total  damage  done  to  in  1S96;  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  ovt 

iral  industries  the  world  over  by  hailstonns  Southern  and  Central  Europe;  and  is  onl 

verages  not  less  than  two  hundred  million  now  on  the  wane;  while  a  modified  fonn  of  tli 

^ars  a  year."   About  the  same  time  several  paragrile,  introduced  in  France  a  few  yeai 

rench  journals, — notably  La  Nature  of  Jan-  ago,  is  now  attracting  wide  attention  in  th> 

ary  6,  and  Cosmos  of  December  23, — pre-  country.    The  new  methods  of  bombardin 

:nted  descriptions  of  the  latest  of  the  devices  the  clouds  include  the  use  of  a  special  variet 

ir  hail  protection,  now  being  tested  on  a  of  cannon,  the  muzzle  of  which  is  provide 

irge  scale  by  the  Government  of  France,  with  a  sheet-iron  funnel.    The  effect  of  it 

hese  publications  enable  us  to  summarize  attachment  is  to  send  a  whirling,  hissing  ris 

question  of  vital  concern  to  agriculture  of  smoke  aloft,  which  widens  as  it  ascend 

iroughout  the  world.  Although  there  is  no  projectile,  the  action  < 

Mankind  has  attempted  to  solve  the  hail  the  discharge  is  violent  enough  to  ^jlinti 

roblem  in  two  ways:  first,  by  devising  some  sticks  and  kill  small  birds  several  hundre 

rocess  capable  of  preventing  the  fall  of  hail-  feet  away.     Other  devices  are  tUe  hail  rock* 

:ones;  second,  by  insuring  the  crops.    At  and  the  hail  bomb;  both  designed  to  bun 

le  present  time  the  consensus  of  scientific  within  the  clouds,  and  thus  exercise  a  mas 

pinion  countenances  only  the  latter  of  these  mum  effect  where  it  is  supposed  to  do  tli 

vo  methods,  though  a  few  French  savants—  most  good.    The  process  is  wholly  empirical 

otably  M.  VioUe,  of  the  Institute — believe  no  one  has  even  attempted  to  esplaio  why  a 

lat  the  attempts  at  actual  prevention  should  explosion  of  this  kind  should  have  an  inflii 

Dt  be  discouraged.    These  have  varied  from  ence  upon  the  immensely  powerful  mechan 

i;e  to  age.     In  antiquity  it  was  the  custom  ism  of  a  thunderstorm.    Moreover,  all  meth 

>  shoot  arrows  or  hurl  javelins  toward  the  ods  of  hail  shooting  received  a  severe  setbaci 
ithering  clouds,  in  the  hope  of  frightening  a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  officiall; 
lem  away.  In  the  middle  ages  ecclesiasti-  investigated  by  scientific  commissions  ii 
U  or  occult  agencies  were  invoked:  "hail  Austria  and  Italy,  and  pronounced  absoiutd; 
■osses"  were  erected  (some  of  them  are  still  worthless.  Lastly,  the  fact  has  recently  bcci 
:lied  upon  in  the  Tyrol);  the  ringing  of  established  in  Germany  that  even  if  thes 
lurch  bells  was  considered  efficacious  against  processes  were  efficacious  they  would  entai 
oth  hail  and  lightning;  special  prayers  to  more  expense  upon  the  rural  community  thai 
le  same  end  vied  in  popularity  with  the  universal  hailstorm  insurance! 
icantations  of  the  professional  "terapes-  The  form  of  paragrUe  now  in  favor  ii 
trii,"  or  weather  wizards.  France  is  essentially  a  very  large  lightnini 

The  custom  of  firing  cannon  at  the  clouds  rod  of  pure  copper,  grounded  by  means  of  1 

>  avert  hail  b^an  centuries  ago  in  Styria  broad  copper  conductor.  Such  rods  havi 
td  northern  Italy,  and  it  was  well  estab-  been  installed  on  lofty  church  steeples  anc 
ihed  in  France  before  the  Revolution,  other  edifices,  including  the  Eiffel  Tower 
©ward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  The  French  Government  has  been  induced  U 
Dwever,  another  method  of  hail  protection  appoint  a  "Comite  de  Defense  contre  I: 
as  introduced  in  France,  whence  it  spread  Grfile,"  which  is  planning  to  install  tbes< 
rtr  the  rest  of  Europe,  This  consisted  in  devices  all  over  France,  Algeria,  and  Tuni^ 
Iting  up  tall  metal-tipped  poles,  imitated  while  the  municipal  authorities  in  Paris  an 
om  lightning  rods,  but  constructed  with  promoting  a  similar  undertaking  locally.  Thi 
ttle  regard  to  the  scientific  principles  of  the  rods  have  been  christened  "electric  Niag 
,tter.  It  was  supposed  that  these  poles,  aras,"  because  of  the  belief  that  they  dnm 
hich  were  known  as  paragrlles,  would  draw  down  veritable  torrents  of  electricity  froic 
le  electric  charge  from  the  clouds  and  the  clouds.  Erected  at  intervals  of  about 
lereby  (though  no  one  could  say  why)  su  miles  along  a  line  transverse  to  the  usual 
revent  the  formation  of  hailstones.  By  the  path  of  hailstorm  they  are  said  to  act  as  a 
ear  1837  upward  of  a  million  paragriles  had  dam  or  barrier,  in  passing  over  which  the 
een  installed  in  half  a  dozen  countries  of  storm  clouds  become  innocuous  as  to  botli 
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hail   and  lightning.     So  far  as  hail  is  con-  subsidies;  while  in  one  (Bavaria)  the  state 

cemed,   this  project  rests  on  no  scientific  itself  insures  the  agriculturist.    An  elaborate 

basis,  and  in  practice  it  has  conspicuously  technique  has  been  developed,  and  there  is 

failed  in  several  cases;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  an  extensive  literature  on  the  subject,  mainly 

its  advocates  does  not  appear  to  be  dampened,  in  German. ,  The  institution  suflfers,  however, 

Hailstorm  insurance  is,  at  present,  the  only  from   the  lack  of  an  adequate  statistical 

solution  of  the  hail  problem  regarding  the  basis.    Accordingly  the  International  Insti- 

utility  of  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  tute  of  Agriculture  is  now  urging  the  various 

This  institution  has  existed  in  Europe  since  governments  to  collect  more  complete  infor- 

the   eighteenth  century,  and  is  now  repre-  mation  regarding  the  frequency,  intensity, 

sented  by  scores  of  companies.    In  some  and   distribution   of   hailstorms   and   their 

countries  the  companies  enjoy  government  eflfects  on  different  kinds  of  crops. 


AN  EASTERN  VIEW  OF  THE  WESTERN  WOMAN 

THE  modem  feminist  could  scarcely  wish  Is  not  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  woman,  who 

for  a  more  caustic,  vigorous  arraignment  ^"'^^^Ji"?'^?'^*  *  ^''"^'  ^""^  assured  maintenance 

-              •!_•        lA'A                    *.i.^i.*.  provided  for  her  as  soon  as  she  reaches  maturity, 

of  man  m  his  relation  to  woman  than  that  ^  hundred  times  better  than  that  of  these  pitiable 

given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Modern  Review  scramblers  in  the  matrimonial  market,  where,  to 

by  a  Hindu  writer,  Har  Dayal.     There  is  not  add  to  their  troubles,  the  supply  far  exceeds  the 

much  for  women  to  choose,  this  writer  main-  d^n^and? 

tains,  between  East  and  West.  ^r   t  ^ 

The  fine  talk  of  Europeans  and  Americans  ^  ^'  Letourneau  pronounces  true  mamage 

about  the  superior  position  of  women  in  the  ^^  Purchase  to  be  more  common  m  France 

West  is,  he  says,  sunple  falsehood.     "As  than  elsewhere.    The  economic  emanapaUon 

regards  woman,  man  is  the  same  gross,  brutal  ^.^  w^/!!  ^PP^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

egoist  everywhere."    Beneath  all  disguises  ^^^^  ^^  failure: 

peers  forth  "the  same  old  figure  of  the  un-  t,,  .      .       .        •  ...    ^.            ^   .       .      • 

^V.      .            j-j»ri»j»irx            ua  This  advancmg  civilization  must  drag  her  in 

chivalrous,  disdamful,  indifferent  man-brute  the  mire  of  modern  commercialism;  she  must  also 

and  the  stunted,  weak,  tiimd^  dq>endent  and  learn  to  He  and  cheat,  to  haggle  and  calculate,  to 

ignorant  slave,  woman."    The  boasted  higher  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market. 

position  of  woman  in  the  West  is  a  myth.  J^^J '»  ^^,^^  f^»s  ^f  ^  emanci^tion  of  woman 

^  t     -,         .jj,         J                 1                      a.1.  m  the  professions  really  means.    But  there  are  no 

In  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  says  the  traces  of  the  immense  superiority  over  the  Turkish 

writer,  the  life  of  a  woman  between  the  age  women  that  some  people  ascribe  to  the  educated 

of  fifteen  and  her  death  is  one  contini^al  crud-  ladies  of  the  West.   They  are  all  alike  05  ye/.   They 

fixion.     With  the  all-important  question  of  *"  chatter  trifles.     They  are  all  credulous  and 

Ai.    *         J       r               >    IT    u     •  shallow-bramed.      There   is   no   great    dmerence 

mamage,  the  tragedy  of  woman  s  Me  begms.  between  the  East  and  the  West,  or  even  between 

It  is  a  sadder  tragedy  m  the  West  than  in  Africa  and  Europe  in  this  respect, 
the  East,  for  in  the  East  the  duty  of  finding 

a  breadwinner  falls  on  the  girl's  parents.  Working  women  suffer  still  more,   con- 
Education,  accomplishments,  deportment,  are  eludes  the  Hindu  writer : 
all  intended  to  fit  the  woman  for  the  marriage 

market.  The  life  of  the  women  of  the  working-classes  is 

Marriage  is  secured  by  a  woman  in  Europe  ^^^  than  that  of  helots.    Girls  of  tender  age  are 

t          »       ?      1              1   "^                                  ^  overworked   in   factories  li!:c  beasts  of  burden, 

by  a  hunt  or  by  purchase:  ...  No  Turkish  woman  or  Soudanese  slave  leads 

such  a  life  of  unremitting  toil  and  brutish  squalor. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  anguish  of  those  women  This  is  almost  the  nadir  of  human  degradation,  and 

who  cannot  find  purchasers  in  the  market  or  who  it  is  found  in  the  West,  which  is  said  to  honor 

fail  to  bag  some  game  in  this  hunt.     They  are  woman, 
stranded,  and  no  one  pities  them.     Their  lot  is  one 

bL^'mi^'t^rn  ^Ics"'*?^^  t^  oJ^'Z  .   Perhaps   however   comments  Mr.  Dayal, 

market,    which    the    managers   throw    into   the  it  is  another  case  of  the  darkest  hour  bemg 

garbage  box.                    '  before  the  dawn. 
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HOW  LAST  YEAR'S  TRADE  CREDIT  WAS  EARNED— NEW  YORK  HARBCMt 

(ThnHtgli  Ibt  tn>  porta  of  Kew  York  ud  New  Oiieana  pulsed  most  of  Uie  steel  iiiid  cottea.  iMpcctivdv,  Uiat  mAde  up  the 

tersest  put  •!  tbe  Americaa  trade  cndtt  ic  1911 — the  only  one  earned  by  eny  uaCirm.     Other  couDtries  could  balance  inter- 

national  boob  only  by  their  "invinble"  Hcurities— Imtoing  moQey.  Bupplyins  insorance.  entertamiDB  toorists.  CBrrying  CKean 

fToAht  and  so  cn> 


cause  folks  to  fall  baclc  upon  the  last  re-  York  State  is  $542  against  $530  a  year  ago 
sort — the  savings  bank — so  generally  as  and  (523  in  1910. 
might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  important,  also,  to 
note  from  the  table  below 
how  the  net  result  of  tbe 
flow  of  money  in  and  out 
of  the  New  York  banks  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years 
compares  with  the  flow  dur- 
ing the  years  1907  and 
1 908,  which  included  a  period 
of  great  finnnrinl  stress 
throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Baianee 
1911  +{19,636,210 

1910  +     6,208,354 

"909  +    33.921.584 

1908  -   42,542417 

1907  -   31,608,853 

Theaverageamoimt  credi- 
ted to  each  of  tbe  3,000,000 
savings  depositors  in   New 
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From  other  localities  comes  the  same  cheer-  International  Harvester,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Ca 

ful  news.    Twenty  savings  banks  in  Boston  pf^'^^JJ^I^^f **"^'  ^^^^^^'°'^^^' 

report  that  during  three  months  ended  Feb-  PeSSS^i^S^  x^Ue,  Briarl^StedL 

niary  i,  their  combined  deposits  increased  Sherwin-Williams,  American  Fdt. 

$2,590,000.      Grand    total,    $252,815,000,    a  Sealshipt  Oyster  System,  Lowell  Machine, 

new  high  record.    This  increase  is  at  the  rate  Porto-Rican-American  To-  Solyay  Procea^ 

of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  better  than  the      ^^^^'  "'"'^  ^"^  ^'«- 

average  rate  for  several  years.                              Up  to  March  i,  the  railroads  had  received 
In  Clevdand,  Ohio,  the  gam  in  savings  de-  •,»,.__  ,„_  or,o;„»*  •,«»  ^^. ^  ^..^--..t^ 

nn<5it«    <;inr#»    nwemW    e     tott     has    hpen    ♦3".427,I97  against  $301,954,000 dunng  the 

posits  smce  December  5,   1911,  has  beai  ^^^     ^^  j^^  ^j^^  ^^  industrials, 

nearly  $s,ooo,oo<>-the  great^t  m  the  atys  ^^ey  ^d  less  bonds,  more  stock  and  sl^ 

^M°'<f' f^f  ^"'^ ?i *ir- fi      c.  .    terii  notes.    The  re^rent  demand  has  been 
On  the  first  of  last  month  fifty-five  State  j       ,    ^^  securities  adapted  to  the  invest- 
banks  m  Chicago  reported  deposits  m  thar  ment  of  money  unemploy^  in  the  channels  of 
savmgs  departments  of  $209,654,925-*  gam  ^^^^  tempor/rily. 
of  over  $4,000,000  smce  December  6,  and  of  f         j 

"•^li'a'r^^l^i^^/^^  ?rh,fln«c  Profit-Shariiig  and  "SmaU  Business" 

Inese  are  ever  welcome  signs  to  busmess  " 

enterprise.  For,  after  all,  it  is  upon  the  aver-  T  AST  month  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons,  a 
age  citizen's  ability  to  save  more  than  he  JL/  carpet  company  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — one 
spends  that  enterprise  must  coimt  for  the  of  those  quiet  concerns  that  rarely  furnish 
"new  capital"it  requires  from  year  to  year,  material  for  the  chronicler* of  financial  news- 
sent  checks  for  $65,000  to  employees. 
One  Hundred  Millions  in  The  treasurer  announced  the  event  as  the 

Two  Weeks  company's  second  semiannual   distribution 

of  profits.    He  explained  that  woricers  of  ten 

BIG  businesses  borrowed  nearly  $100,000,-  years'  standing  were  receiving  amounts  equal 
000  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  last  to  ten  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  for  the  six 
month.  months  ended  December  31,  k^t;  and  that 

It  may  have  been  something  more  than  a  those  of  more  than  five  years'  standing  but 
mere  coincidence.  But  it  was  while  the  reas-  less  than  ten  were  receiving  amounts  equal  to 
suring  savings  bank  returns  were  coming  to  five  per  cent,  of  their  earnings.  In  all,  2500 
hand,  with  other  fresh  evidences  of  the  na-  persons  participated. 

tion's  latent  investment  resources,  that  bank-  Profit-sharing  has  generally  been  looked 
ers  were  found  willmg  to  take  over  this  mass  upon  as  something  to  which  a  corporation's 
of  new  securities  from  important  railroad,  "bigness"  was  a  condition  precedent— some- 
industrial  and  public  service  corporations.       thing  which  might  be  practiced  only  by  con- 

The  amount  of  "new  capital  "placed  in  the  cems  equal  in  stature  to  the  United  States 
treasuries  of  the  corporations  since  the  first  steel  Corporation,  the  International  Harves- 
of  the  year  was  thus  brought  up  to  $700,000,-  ter  Company,  or  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
ooo— about  $150,000,000  more  than  during  pany.  The  last  named  figured  conspicuously 
the  same  ten  weeks  of  191 1.  j^  last  month's  news,  through  its  announce- 

The  industnals  alone  this  year  have  been  ^ent  of  a  plan  to  divide  among  its  employees, 
accommodated  with  two  new  dollars,  for  ex-  all  over  the  world,  surplus  earnings  amoimt- 
pansion  and  development,  for  every  one  last  ing  to  a  half  miUion  dollars, 
year.  This  spells  more  business  confidence.  Qn  March  12  the  great  Prudential  life 
Then,  the  full  tide  of  the  spending  of  the  insurance  Company  gave  out  the  news  that 
money  has  not  yet  been  reached;  most  finan-  jt  had  inaugurated  a  pension  system  for  its 
cial  students  believe  it  will  not  be  until  poU-  ^ooo  employees.  Retiring,  a  man  or  woman 
ticsis  out  of  the  way.  g^ts  one  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  eam- 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  figures  add  up  as  i^gs  over  ten  years,  multipUed  by  the  number 
follows:  q£  years  of  service. 

Bonds,  stocks  and  notes  sold  by  in-  It  is  generally  assumed  that  such  splendid 

dustrial  and  miscellaneous  corpo-  acts  of  justice  cannot  be  performed  by  smaller 

rations  (not  "^eluding  railroads),  concerns.    Various  captains  of  industry,  in 

January  I  to  March  1,1912 $269,150,899   ^    1 . 1  .  »«  *vriAo  ^pv«*^  Mv.«ovaj, 

Ditto,  1911 i39,i64io5o  testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Interstate  Commerce,  have  suggested  that 
Some  representative   industrial    concerns  such  systems  were  possible  only  for  the  great 
that  obtained  the  new  money:  widely  owned  "trusts." 
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In  opposition,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  declared  surprised,  down  to  the  most  skeptical,  by  a 

before  the  same  body:  deficit  of  more  than  $2,000,000  just  reported 

"  Wise  business  men  are  seeing  that,  if  they  as  the  result  of  last  year's  operations, 

-want  to  get  the  best  they  can  out  of  the  men.  Resolution  after  resolution  was  promptly 

the  men  must  work  for  themselves.    It  must  "  tabled  "  by  the  overwhelming  "  proxy  "  vote 

be  their  business,  and  they  must  get  all  the  of  those  in  control.     But  many  of  the  insur- 

f  ruit  of  what  is  earned  over  a  fair  return  on  gents  declared  the  fight  only  begun.    They 

capital.   Instead  of  profit-sharing  being  possi-  acknowledged  the  experience  of  the  manage- 

ble  only  for  capitalistic  institutions,  we  (in  ment,  but  pointed  to  the  old  saying  that "  the 

Massachusetts)  have  found  by  far  the  finest  dwarf  on  the  giant's  shoulders  sees  the  farther 

and  best  fruits  of  the  system  in  small  con-  of  the  two." 

cerns;  some  of  them  family  concerns,  or  con-  A  good  start  wovdd  be  to  reform  the  income 

cerns  with  a  small  number  of  partners,  or  account.    This  has  always  followed  a  method 

stockholders,  who  were  expandmg  and  de-  which  is  conventional  among  industrial  com- 

veloping  their  business."  panies.    As  described  by  one  financial  critic, 

Mr.  Brandeis  instanced  one  comparatively  it  "begins  with  net  earnings,  or  profits,  omit- 
small  manufacturing  concern  in  New  Eng-  ting  gross  earnings,  operating  expenses,  de- 
land — ^the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com-  preciation  and  everything  before  profit;  it  is 
pany, — which,  after  pa3dng  a  libersd  return  a  conclusion  without  the  argument." 
on  its  capital,  distributes  each  year  to  its  em-  Such  "arguments"  are  becoming  of  wider 
ployees,  in  proportion  to  their  salaries,  every  value  every  year.  With  the  spread  of  plain 
cent  of  the  remaining  surplus.  Another  ex-  financial  facts,  more  and  more  investors  are 
ample  was  a  grocery  concern  which  pays  learning  to  read,  instead  of  merely  filing,  such 
6  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  It  gives  the  remain-  reports.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
ing  profits,  one  half  to  its  executive  officers,  guiding  genius  of. the  investment  world — the 
and  one  half  to  its  working  force,  in  addition  careful,  conscientious  banker — ^is  demanding 
to  their  salaries  and  wages.  from  all  great  corporations  "more  accounts 

In  England,  profit-sharing  has  long  been  and  more  accountability." 

successfully  practiced  in  many  of  the  staple  One  such  banker  declared  to  inquiries  about 

trades,  as  "a  substitute  for  the  old  personal  the  stocks  of  an  important  corporation:  "We 

bond    between    employer   and    employed."  have  felt  that  we  could  not  recommend  them 

Over  there  they  look  upon  the  system  as  one  because  of  the  meager  information  given  by 

practical  means  by  which  the  small  manufac-  the  company  about  its  affairs.     The  only 

turer  and  the  small  shopkeeper  can  perpetu-  statements  of  a  financial  nature  made  by  the 

ate  their  business  and  compete  on  equal  company  are  its  annual  reports — and  these 

ground  witJi  their  bigger  brothers.  consist  merely  of  a  few  pages  of  remarks  by 

the  president,  a  three-line  balance  sheet  and 

Insurgent  Investors  ^^  equally  abbreviated  profit  and  loss  ac- 

coimt.     The  company  is  making  a  bid  for 

'  'TNSURGENCY,"  observes  the  WaU  Street  popularity  by  setting  forth  what  it  has  done 

-I-  /(HfTikj/,  "seems  to  communicate  itself  in  the  developing  of  its  business,  and  it  seems 

easily  from  politics  to  finance.    There  never  strange  that  a  similar  policy  is  not  pursued 

was  such  a  tune  for  minority  stockholders  to  toward  the  stockholders,  from  whom  essen- 

come  into  their  own  as  at  present."  rial  information  regarding  their  own  affairs  is 

Some  recent  events  have  strikingly  illus-  constantly  withheld." 

trated  the  point  of  this  observation.   One  was  On  the  day  following  the  tiunultuous  Cen- 

the  exciting  meeting  held  by  stockholders  of  tral  Leather  meeting,  this  news  item  ap- 

the  CentrsJ  Leather  Company  on  February  peared:    "Justice  Kellogg  in  the  Supreme 

27,  atwhichthedirectorswere  called  angrily  to  Court  at  Gloversville,  New  York,  on  Febru- 

accoimt  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  furnish  ary  28,  in  the  suit  brought  in  1907,  by  a  com- 

information  about  the  corporation's  affairs,  mittee  of  minority  shareholders  of  the  United 

Resolution  after  resolution  was  offered  by  States.  Express  Company,  handed  down  a  de- 
the  "insurgent  minority."  They  wanted  to  cision  compiling  the  directors  to  call  a  meet- 
know  why,  with  a  management  of  seven  di-  ing  of  shareholders  to  elect  a  board  of  direc- 
rectors,  each  of  whom  last  year  held  his  ser-  tors.  The  committee  has  been  dissatisfied 
vices  at  $30,000,  satisfactory  profits  could  with  the  management,  and  with  the  failure 
not  be  shown.    They  had  been  completely  to  hold  a  shareholders'  meeting  since  1862." 
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THE   fact  that  Professor  Taussig,  of   Harvard  individual  shop  half  open  and  half  closed, — em- 
University,    has    elucidated      Principles    of  ploying  half  union  men  and  half  non-union.      He 
Economics***  in  I  IOC  printed  pages  may  or  may  not  thinks  every  shop  should  be  either  one  thin|^  or 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  representative    man  the  other, 
in  the  street."    Few  "practical  *  men  read  books, 

we  are  told,  and  of  that  small  number  only  a  beg-  control  of  corporations 

garly  minority  is  likely  to  be  impressed  by  a  new 

treatise  in  the  dismal  science.     Yet  this  saving       In   his   study   of   railroad   problems   Professor 

remnant   will    find    in    Professor   Taussig's   two-  Taussig  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  ** public 

volume  work  a  most  readable  and  essentially  novel  control  of  rates  is  indispensable  under  any  circuni- 

presentation,  not  of  theories  merely,  but  of  im-  stances,  whether  the  monopoly  power  of  a  railway 

portant  facts  of  human  experience.  be  qualified  or  absolute.*'     He  points  out  the  in- 
consistency of  those  well-meaning  conservatives 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  who  admit  that  railway  rates  should  be  ''reason- 
able" and  that  ''unreasonable"  rates  should  be 

To  begin  with  one  of  the  fundamentals,  Professor  prohibited,  and  yet  oppose  the  granting  to  any 

Taussig  recognizes  the  changing  attitude  of  society  public  body  of  authority  to  "fix  *  rates.     In  his 

toward,  the  institution  of  private  property.     In  view  the  difference  is  only  one  of  words,  at  most 

his  discussion  of  single  tax  on  land  values,  he  says:  one  of  method.    To  prohibit  an  unreasonable  rate 

"The  dogma  of  an  unrestricted  right  of  property  is  the  same  thing  as  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate.    For 

and  the  belief  in  the  expediency  of  the  exercise  of  better  or  worse,  he  says,  competition  has  ceased  in 

that  right,  without  a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  abatement,  great  branches  of  industry.     So  far  as  it  has  ceased, 

have  l^n  shaken  beyond  repair.     The  rights  of  public   control   of   prices,   by   direct   or  indirect 

property  must  approve  themselves  on  examination  methods,  is  inevitable.     He  admits  that  the  prob- 

in  each  particular  case,  and  must  submit  to  modi-  lem  is  a  peculiarly  complex  one  as  to  railroads,  and 

fication  where  a  balance  of  eain  for  the  public  can  that  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  with  great  circum- 

reasonably  be  expected."    Yet  he  realizes  that  the  spection;  but  it  must  be  taken  in  hand, 
movement  for  taxing  the  unearned  increment  on       As  to  public  ownership  and  public  control  of 

land  must  be  a  gradual  one,  and  that  many  diffi-  public  utilities  we  still  have  much  to  learn.    Pro- 

culties  and  complications  in  the  actual  method  to  lessor  Taussig  will  go  no  farther  than  to  say  that 

be  pursued  are  still  to  be  solved.     So  with  property  the  ideal  solution  is  that  the  great  monopoly  in- 

in  general.     The  essentials  of  private  property  will  dustries  should  be  under  efficient  and  progressive 

certainly  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  with  public  management,  but  he  does  not  believe  that 

them  there  will  continue  to  be  inequality.     But  this  ideal  will  be  attained  easily  or  quickly.    He 

various  methods  of  limiting  and  regulating  the  thinks  that  the  experiment  of  public  ownership  and 

institution  of  private  property  will  gradually  be  operation  should  be  tried  in  some  municipality  of 

developed,  and  it  is  to  these  modifications  of  the  moderate  size. 

Practical  workings  of  the  capitalistic  system  that 
'rofessor  Taussig  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  socialism 

second  volume. 

Professor  Taussig  welcomes  the  discussion  of 

THE  closed  SHOP  socialism   because  it  centers  attention   "on  the 

fundamental  problems  of  society,  on  the  basis  of 

Business  men  will  be  interested  in  the  econo-  existing  institutions,  on  the  sources  from  which 

mist's  conclusions  regarding  the  closed  shop.  These  coming  growths  must  proceed.     It  points  to  a  goal 

are,  briefly,  that  with  the  present  temper  and  in-  that  has  had  charm  for  some  of  the  noblest  of  men. 

telligence  of  the  workingmen  it  is  undesirable  that  It  deserves  the  respect  of  those  to  whom  the  goal 

they  should  have  that  degree  of  control  which  the  is  not  attractive,  or  to  whom  it  seems  quite  unat- 

universal  closed  shop  would  give.     On  the  other  tainable.     But  it  affects  in  no  serious  degree  pres- 

hand,  it  is  no  less  undesirable  that  the  employers  ent  endeavors  and  aspirations.    As  to  these  there 

should   have   that  •  degree   of  control   which   the  is  a  noteworthy  accord  of  opinion.     The  course 

universal  open  shop  would  give.     In  many  Amer-  which  society  should  take  for  the  next  generation 

ican  industries  we  now  have  partly  open  shope,  or  two  is  not  obscure,  and  all  men,  socialists  as 

partly  closed  shops,  and  this  situation  Professor  well  as  social  agnostics,  can  join  in  the  effort  to 

Taussig  regards  as  fairly  satisfactory.     "The  ex-  turn  it  in  the  direction  admitted  by  almost  all  to 

istence  of  the  open  shop  prevents  the  unions  from  be  that  of  progress."      A  socialism  might  be  built 

carrying  their  policies  to  the  point  of  harmful  re-  up,  it  is  true,  which  would  crush    individuality, 

striction;  they  must  face  the  competition  of  the  On  the  other  hand,   there  might  be  developed  a 

unfettered  establishments.     The  existence  of  the  regulated  and  refined  system  of  private  property 

closed  shop  prevents  the  employers  from  abusing  which    would   give  individual  liberty  hardly  at- 

the  advantage   which  they  have  in  dealing  with  tainable    in    any    socialistic     state.       Professor 

unorganized  workmen;  they  must  face  the  problem  Taussig    himself    is    apparently   in  doubt  as  to 

of  unionization."     Professor  Taussig  finds  serious  which  sort  of  social  organization  gives  promise 

difficulties,  however,  in  the  plan  of  keeping  an  of  the  fullest  development  of  personality.     In  the 

I  Principles  of  Economics.    By  P.  W.  Taussig.    Macmillan.  ?<>ci^li8t  state  there  would  Still  be  restrictions  on 

2  vols.    1 130  pp.   $4.  individual  freedom,  as  now. 
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UOORAPHY  AND  RRUINiaCBNCB 
npHEREhas  been  no  lackof  b[aK^aphiesa(Ca^di■ 
■*    nal  Newman.    The  literature  of  comment  upon 

his  life  and  work  has  also  been  ex- 
Ntl^m'i       tensive.     Until  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's 

new  "Life"  appeared,  however, 
there  was  nothing  comprehensive  and  adequate 
based  on  the  private  journals  and  correspondence 
of  the  churchman  himself.  The  two-volume  work 
is  entitled  "The  Life  of  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman,"'  and  there  are  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs. Mr.  Ward's  services  to  education  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  in  England,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
perience as  editor  of  the  DiMin  Reoiew,  have  been 
varied  and  extensive,  and  have  ^ven  him  a  pecu- 
liariy  useful  equipment  for  handhnz  a  work  of  this 
sort.  Kia  other  works  on  the  Oxford  Movement 
and  the  Catholic  revival  in  England,  as  well  as  his 
"Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,"  are 
already  known  to  American  readers.  The  life  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  based  on  his  correspondence, 
shows  that  whatever  may  be  the  agreement  as  to 
Mr.  Ward's  services  to  the  Church  or  to  religious 
development  in  England  in  his  day  and  generation, 
history  will  remember  him  very  largely,  not  as  a 
theologian  or  a  religious  philosopher,  but  as  a  strong 
master  of  English  prose  whose  writings  belong  (to 
uae  [!>ean  Stanleys  phrase),  "not  to  provincial 
dogma,  but  to  the  literature  of  all  time."  After 
Newman's  brilliant  apprenticeship  at  Oxford,  says 
the  present  biographer,   "we  see  him   from   1828  C; 

onwards  undergoing  a  profound  religious  reaction  (FromBi 

which  grew  into  a  conviction  that  he  had  a  definite 
mission  in  life."  This  was  one  of  "relentless  war  at  the  time  of  life  when  many  men  are  retiring  from 
against  a  liberalism  in  thought  that  was  breaking  business  he  had  hardly  reached  the  fullness  of  his 
up  ancient  institutions  in  Church  and  State,  and  powers.  Not  more  than  fifty  men  in  the  financial 
would  not  cease  from  its  work  until  it  had  destroyed  dbtrict  of  New  York  can  to-day  claim  personal 
religion."  This  work  was  to  be  done,  "not  by  acquaintancewithMr.  .Morgan, it  is  said.  Vetthe 
talking  of  unbelief  before  the  world  at  large  saw  it  things  that  he  has  accomplished  are  of  record  and 
coming,  not  by  alarming  the  umple  souls  who  were  they  are  of  surpassing  mterest.  In  "The  Life 
to  be  the  soMiers  of  the  truth ;  but  by  strengthen-  Story  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,"'  Mr.  Carl  Hovey 
ing  the  English  Church  as  the  home  of  dogmatic  goes  back  to  Mr.  Morgan's  early  life  and  business 
reliffion;  by  imparting  intellectual  depth  to  its  beginnings  and  shows  that  while  family  influence 
traditional  theology  and  spiritual  life  to  its  institu-  was  important  in  giving  him  his  start  the  man  him- 
tions;  bjr  strengthening  and  renewing  the  almost  self  was  solely  responsible  for  the  use  that  he  made 
broken  links  which  bound  the  Church  of  England  of  opportunities  in  a  career  that  has  resulted  in 
to  the  Church  Catholic  of  the  great  ages— the  something  more  than  individnal  profit  or  advan- 
Church  of  Augustine  and  Athanasius.  And  this  tage.  Mr,  Morgan  is  respected  by  some  and 
was  the  object  of  the  Oxford  Movement  of  1833."  feared  by  others,  not  because  of  his  personal  mil- 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  American  public  be-  lions,  but  because  of  the  control  that  he  exercises 
yond  the  confines  of  Wall  Street  began  to  "take  over  countless  other  millions.  Mr.  Hovcy's  book 
p,  „       notice"    of    J.    Pierpont    Morgan,    goes  far  toward  revealing  the  secret  of  this  cxtraor- 

*iivfuf«So7)r There    was    just    enough    mystery   di nary  power. 

about  his  personality  to  make  the  It  is  a  rare  tribute  to  a  living  American  slates- 
quest  for  the  tacts  of  hb  career  fascinating  and  man  to  have  his  life  written  by  an  eminent  German 
absorbii^,  but  when  the  facts  were  not  forthcoming  Roo.melt  ■■  scholar,  and  it  may  be  said,  with  no 
the  newspaper  romancers  resorted  to  fiction.  So  it  Seen  from  fear  of  exaggeration,  that  there  is 
came  about  that  the  accepted  portrait  of  Mr.  Mor-  OernMny  _  gniy  „^  American  of  his  time  whose 
pn  is  a  strange  blending  of  stern  reality  and  vain  personality  would  be  chosen  for  such  an  honor, 
tmagimngs.  The  years  have  only  added  to  the  Dr,  Max  Kullnick's  enterUining  biography  of 
impressiveness  of  Mr.  Morgan's  stature  in  the  ex-President  Roosevelt,  entitled  "From  Rough 
world  of  finance.  The  formation  of  the  United  Rider  to  President,"*  is  an  exceptional  book  in  more 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  1901  and  the  important  ways  than  one.  As  a  German,  Dr.  Kutlnick  has 
part  played  hy  Mr.  Morgan  in  averting  disaster   recognized  in  Colonel  Roosevelt  qualities  that,  in 

during  thepanic of  1907  made  him  a  national  figure.   ~ 

He  had  been  fifty  >  ^  s  in  "getting  to  the  top'^^and  stLS'*w'^S?'<^.'"3M^'lS?TS!60."' ''"' ""'' " 
m  nmwta  RMo- to  PreMcnt.  By  Dr.  Mu  KuJr- 
t.  O.  McOlurc  JeCo.   389  pp.,  por.    (I.ISO. 
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his  opinion,  make  his  career  extremely  valuable  to  "  The  House  of  Harper,***  the  history  of  a  century 
Germans  as  well  as  to  Americans.  With  a  view  to  of  publishing  in  Franklin  Square,  is  offered  in  mem* 
placing  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a  model  before  the  ory  of  the  four  Harper  Brothers,  the 

youth  of  Germany,  Dr.  Kullnick  presents  many  ^  ^]^j^™*^great  publishing  house  they  founded, 
details  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  boyhood  life  and  of  and  the  authors  and  contributors 

the  earlier  part  of  his  public  career,  and  in  this  par-  their  various  enterprises  drew  together.  The  book 
ticuLar  the  Dook  is  more  complete  than  most  of  the  carries  us  back  to  that  early  period  of  New  York 
published  Roosevelt  biograpnies.  when  gardens  were  not  unknown  in  old  Greenwicfa 

' '  Kansas  in  the  Sixties  *^  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of   village  and  when  there  were  still  natural  beauty  and 
memoirs  by  the  surviving  war  Governor  of  that   charm  upon  the  island  of  Manhattan.     To  this  old 
A  War       State,  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Crawford.    New  York,  came  James  Harper  in  December,  1810, 
Governor's     As  an  officer  in  the  Federal  Army   and  soon  thereafter  another  brother,  John  Harper. 
MemoriM      during   the    Civil   War,   Governor   John  was  apprenriced  to  a  printer,  and  he  it  was 
Crawford  participated  in  the  operations  west  of   who  conceived  the  project  of  starting  a  printing 
the  Mississippi,  and,  as  Governor,  he  had  an  im-   office,  which  hy  their  combined  thrift  and  industiy 
portant  part  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  border.  the  brothers  did  shortly,  under  the  name  of  J.  A  J. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  sojourn  in  California   Harper,  in  a  little  building  long  since  vanisoed  in 
in  the  years  of  1879  and  1880  is  described  in  a    Dover  Street.     From  this  humble  beginning  rose 
bright  little  sketch  by  Katherine  D.    the  House  of  Harper,  which  published  the  writings 
*c!^iiS!?I3i"   Osboume.'    The  book  contains  in-   of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  TroUope,  Wilkie  Collins, 
tetesting  quotations  from  Steven-   and  Macaulay.    Harper's  Magasine,  which  was 
son's  letters  and  other  writings,  and  is  beautifully   started  in  1850,  has  always  been  known  for  the  ex- 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  California  scenes  cellence    of    its    literature.    The    publication    of 
with  which  Stevenson  was  especially^  familiar.  Harper's   Weekly  followed  on  January  3,    1857; 

The  letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  written  by  him  to  Harper's  Bazaar  ten  years  afterward,  in  November, 
William  Henry  Wills,  his  sub-editor  on  the  puhlica-    1867.     A  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
tions,  Household  Words  and  All  The  from  greater  and  lesser  literary  persons  are  in- 
"^^EdStor        ^*'*^  Round,   have  been  collected   eluded  in  this  volume.     Thejr  throw  many  interest- 
and  edited  by  R.  C.  Lehman,  the   ing  sidelights  on  the    relation  of   publisher  and 
grand-nephew  of  Mr.  Wills.'   We  have  learned  a   author  and  give  considerable  detail  about  many  of 
great  deal  about  Dickens,  the  novelist,  this  cente-    Harpers'    finest    publications.    The    material    is 
nary  year;  these  letters  reveal  Dickens  as  the  reso-   arranged  with  taste  and  the  text  has  been  written 
lute  and  indefatigable  editor.    We  are  apt  to  lose   by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Harper,  with  a  restraint  that 
the  practical  aspects  of  men  of  letters  in  our  con-  p[ives  a  serious  historical  value  to  the  work.     It  k 
templation  of  their  peculiar  genius.     In  these  let-   diustrated  with   reproductions   from  old   photo- 
ters  to  his  sub-editor  the  great  novelist  poured  out   graphs. 

all  manner  of  practical  and  necessary  detail  regard-  An  unusually  entertaining  volume  of  reminis- 
ing  the  management  and  editing  of  his  publica-  cences  is  Mr.  William  H.  Rideing*s'*  Many  Celebri- 
tions.  He  criticized  his  own  books  and  the  books  of  ties  and  a  Few  Others.'**   Because  of 

others;  he  reviewed  articles,  speeches,  even  the  rJ^ouSJi^s  ^^  occupation  as  an  editor  and  lit- 
reports  of  his  own  public  readings.     He  was  unoer-  erary  ambassador,  Mr.  RideiuK  has 

tarn  about  many  things,  but  he  was  cocksure  about  all  his  life  been  brought  into  contact  with  eminent 
the  business  of  editing.  The  letters  move  along  writers,  both  in  An^ca  and  in  England*  The 
with  a  quk:kne8s  of  style  and  crisp,  idiomatic  ex-   charm  of  his  memoirs,  however,  depends  not  en- 

Eression  that  render  them  distinctly  fascinating,  tirely  on  the  eminence  of  the  authors  who  figure  in 
[is  method  of  criticizing  the  work  of  others  may  be  the  book.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
judged  from  some  of  his  letters.  "Mydear  Wilb,"  Rideing's  chapters  are  those  that  desoibe  the 
writes  Dickens  from  Broadstairs,  Kent,  apropos  of  semi-Bohemian  literary  and  journalistic  life  of  New 
an  accepted  manuscript:  "The  encloseci  will  do.  York  in  the  early  seventies. 
I  have  written  to  the  author  accepting  it.     It  wants 

new  paragraphs  and  the  omission  of  a  slang  phrase  historical  1VORK8 

here  and  there,"  ete.;  and  again  he  writes  from  o^^^  ^f  ^g  may  have  overkwked  the  fact  that 
Broadstau^  some  weelw  later,  m  October,  183 1,  Charles  Fiancis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
concerning  a  number  of  his  maga^ne:      My  dear  brevetted  Brigadier.<:;eneral  of  Vol- 

Wills,  I  have  eone  carefully  through  the  number—  ^  iffliu«nr  u^teers,  near  the  close  of  the  Civil 
an  awful  one  for  the  amount  of  correction  required  Hietorian  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  meritorious 
—and  have  made  everything  nght.  If  my  mind  services,  but  no  one,  after  reading  hb  "Studies, 
could  have  Ixen  matenahzed  and  drawn  along  Military  and  Diplomatic,"'  and  particularly  U>e 
on  the  tops  of  all  the  spikes  outside  the  Queens  military  papers,— "The  Battle  ofBunker  HiU,** 
Bench    Prison,    it    could    not    have    been    more    "Battleof  Long  Island,**  "Washington  and  Caval- 

agonized  than  by- ;    which  for  imbeality,   ry,**  "The  Revolutionary  Campaign  of  1777.*' and 

carelessness,  slovenly  composition,  relatives  with-  "The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,"— can  doubt  that 
out  antecedents,  universal  chaos,  and  one  ab-  quite  apart  from  his  own  experience  of  the  soldier's 
sorbing  whiripool  of  jolterhead ness,  beats  anything   flfe  this  descendant  of  Presidents  has  studied  the 

!!i  ^?^^?^^  .P^P^r  ...  ^^^  ^y^**.  ?^/*^  *^  *"  ?y  science  of  war  to  some  purpose.  As  a  writer, 
life.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  four  pwtraits  General  Adams  is  never  dull  and  never  restrained 
*"?^  wil  *'  Thackeray,  Wilkie  Colhns  by  any  fear  of  consequences  from  oppowng  the 
and  Mr.  Wills. conventional  and   prevailing  views  of  historical 

>  KansM  in  the  Btzties.    By  Samuel  J.  Crawford.    A.  O.        «  The  House  of  Harper.    By  J.  Henry  Harper.     Harper 
McOlurg  &  Oo.    441  pp..  UL    S2.  &  Bros.     690  pp.     t3. 

»  Robert  Ixmls  Stevenson  In  Oallfomla.    By  Katherine        ■  Many  OelebrtUeB  and  a  Few  Othera.     By  WUUam  H. 
D.  Osboume.    A.  O.  McQlurg  &  Ck>.    113  pp..  iU.    $2.  Bldeing.     Doubieday.  Page  h  Co.    385  pp..  ffl.    $3.60. 

•  Charles  Dickens  as  an  Editor.    'Edited  by  R.  O.  L^-       •  Studies.  Military  and  Diplomatic.    By  Charles  Fraadi 
man.    Sturgis  ft  Walton  Co.    404  pp.     $3.25.  Adams.    Macmfllan.    424  pp.    $2.60. 
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events  or  personages.  When  collision  with  these  true,  a  careful  readingof  Dr.  Walter  E.  Weyl's  new 
conventional  ideas  and  preconcejptions  is  threat-  book  on  "The  New  Democracy"*  may  be  unhesi- 
ened,  it  is  not  the  General's  habit  to  dod^e.  In  tatingly  recommended  to  our  lawyers  and  judges. 
his  attempt  to  appraise  the  military  abilities  of  In  this  volume  Dr.  Weyl  describes,  illustrates,  and 
Washington,  General  Adams  has  run  counter  to  a  analyzes  certain  political  and  economic  tendencies 
host  of  long-accepted  and  hitherto  undisputed  in  the  United  States.  He  shows  how  the  evolution 
luHions  of  Washington's  generalship  that  have  come  of  an  American  plutocracy  has  bc«n  related  to  our 
down  to  us  as  iimeritance,  along  with  the  many  national  growth  from  the  beginning.  In  the  sec- 
shiploads  of  furniture  that  was  said, — and  be-  ond  portion  of  his  work  he  defines  the  new  social 
lieved, — ^to  have  come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  The  spirit  abroad  in  America,  and  shows  how  the  devel- 
figure  that  General  Adams  presents  to  us  as  that  of  opment  of  classes  among  us  acts  and  reacts  upon 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolu-  American  democracy.  Any  representative  of  the 
tion  is  not  a  complete  picture,  but  in  so  far  as  it  old  American  conservatism,  who  has  been  horrified 
ascribes  human  limitations  and  weaknesses  to  by  the  nation-wide  movement  for  the  initiative, 
Washington  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  are  of  referendum,  and  recall  in  our  political  machinery, 
the  sort  that  might  not  unnaturallY  be  looked  for  in  would  do  well  to  read  Dr.  Weyl's  essay  with  much 
a  personality  of  Washington's  period  and  environ-  care.  He  will  find  in  it  a  very  sane  and  clear  ex- 
ment.  In  his  essays  on  The  Ethics  of  Secession,"  position  of  the  underlying  tendencies  in  our  econ- 
"Some  Phases  of  the  Civil  War,"  and  "Lee's  Cen-  omic  life,  of  which  these  political  movements  are 
tennial,"  General  Adams  is  on  surer  ground  be-   the  outward  expression. 

cause  be  is  writing  of  matters  that  had  come,  to  a  Meanwhile,  tne  American  who  regards  the  social 
greater  or  less  extent,  within  the  range  of  his  per-  reforms  now  advocated  in  this  country  as  in  any 
sonal  knowledge,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ,       degree   radical    would   do   well    to 

two  diplomatic  studies, — "An  Historical  Resid-  ^ftSjJL  study  Mr.  Percy  Alden's  account  of 
uum"  and  "Queen  Victoria  and  the  Civil  War,"  ^^•*««»°«  "Democratic  England,"*  Mr.  Aid- 
in  both  of  which  the  writer  draws  upon  the  papers  en's  experience  as  a  settlement  worker  and  a  mem- 
oi  his  father,  the  American  Minister  to  England.       ber  of  tne  British  House  of  Commons  entitles  him  to 

One  of  the  strongest  believers  amone  English-   speak  with  authority  concerning  the  social  and 
men  in  the  qualities  and  great  future  of  the  Rus-  economic  problems  of  his  country.     Many  of  these 

sian  people  is  the  Hon.  Maurice  problems,  moreover,  are,  or  soon  will  be,  pressing 
^ew^RuMda  ^^^%*  ">"*  many  years  a  member  for  a  solution  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Englancf. 
of  the  British  diplomatic  service,  Mr.  Alden's  chapters  on  "The  Child  and  the 
and  correspondent  in  Manchuria  of  the  London  State,"  "The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed," 
Morning  Post  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  "The  Problem  of  Old  Age,"  "The  Problem  of 
Mr.  Baring  has  written  a  book  on  "The  Russian  Housing  the  Poor,"  and  "Municipal  Ownership" 
People."*  The  growth  of  the  Russians  toward  real  are  full  of  suggestions  to  the  American  reformer, 
nationhood,  he  says,  "reads  like  a  fairy  tale  and  His  study  of  the  Lloyd-George  insurance  scheme 
contains  the  whole  morality  of  fairy  land,  namely,  shows  what  a  tremendous  advance  has  been  made 
that  the  weak  gets  the  better  of  the  strong."  The  by  the  British  Government  in  the  direction  of 
undercurrents  of  Russian  national  life  and  the  social  reform  within  the  past  few  years, 
influence  of  physical  and  geographical  conditions  A  treatise  on  "The  National  Land  System,  1785- 
on  Russian  history  are  very  well  known  to  Mr.  i820,"»by  Dr.  Payson  Jackson  Treat,  of  Stanford 
Baring,  and  these  factors  in  Russia's  progress  he  University,  shows  how  the  national 

sets  forth  convincingly  and  comprehensively.  The  ^Y^£**^  public  lands  passed  into  private 
Russian  revolution,  not  yet  completed,  he  calls  "a  ownership   during    the    first    great 

great  exaggerated  melodrama."  The  whys,  hows,  period  of  our  land  system.  This  was  the  era  of  the 
whats,  and  wherefores  of  this  melodrama,  as  well  as  credit  system,  the  operation  of  which  is  fully 
the  scenes  and  actors,  become  vivid  to  the  reader's  described  by  Dr.  Treat.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
view.     Four  maps  accompany  the  text.  of  the  present  interest  in  this  subject,  it  is,  as  Dr. 

Dr.  Donald  Macmillan  has  endeavored  to  do  for   Treat  points  out,  closely  related  to  some  of  the 
Scottish  history  what  the  late  J.  R.  Green  did  for   most  interesting  phases  of  our  national  history. 

English — ^to  portray  in  graphic  and  "Without  some  knowledge  of  the  land  system, 
rastor!^  entertaining  narrative  the  evolution  a  study  of  the  Westward  movement  would  be  only 
of  a  nation.  His  book,  "A  Short  superficial,  and  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the 
History  of  the  Scottish  People,"*  deals  largely  with  West  must  be  written  in  terms  of  the  land.  * 
men,  with  strife  among  the  great  personalities.  Until  recently  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  an 
rather  than  with  economic  or  political  forces,  the  American  economist  to  develop  a  system  of  rural 
author  holding  that  human  leaders  of  movements  economics,  just  as  the  existence  of 

embody  in  themselves  the  character  and  scope  of  ^theParm*''*  anything  like  a  rural  problem  in  this 
such  movements.  country  has  been  discovered,  it  may 

almost   be   said,   within   the   past   decade.     The 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS  American  people  has  been  too  busy  fostering  the 

Writing  of  the  unpopularity  among  American   growth  of  manufactures  and  the  building  up  of  big 
lawyers  and  judges,  of  such  proposals  as  the  in-   cities  to  direct  its  energies  toward  the  solution  of 

come  tax  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  problems  affecting  what  has  always  been  acknowl- 

D^!S^^ir    economists  has  recently  remarked:  edged  to  be  its  greatest  industry,  viz.,  agriculture. 
^     "These  [the  lawyers  and  judges]  are   Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  agricul- 
recruited  from  the  well-to-do  ckws,  have  its  preju-   tural  colleges  have  begun  offering  courses  on  rural 
dices,  and  do  not  often  rise  above  its  ignorance  of  economics,  and  the  latest  evidence  of  the  wide- 
economic  principles  and  experience."     If  this  be       ,  ^he  New  Democracy.     By  Walter  E.  Weyl.    MacmJl- 

' ^  Un.    370  pp.    $2. 

I  Tbe  Rnnlan  People.    By  Maurice  Baring.     George  H.        «  Democratic  England.      By  Percy  Alden.    Macmillan. 
]>oran  Oo.     86«  pp.     $3.60.  271  pp.     $1.50. 

•  A  jUiort  History  of  the  Scottish  People.    By  Donald        •  The  National  Land  System.  1786-1830.      Bj  Payson 
Macmillan.    George  H.  Doran  Go.    484  pp.    $3.  Jackson  Treat.    E.  B.  Treat  &  Oo.    426  pp.    $2.50. 
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spread  interest  in  this  subject  is  the  publication  of  become,  under  Mr.  Russell's  hands,  so  many  arg;ii- 

a  compact  manual  by  Prof.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  of  ments  for  the  socialistic  state.     In  short,  as  Mr. 

Harvard.     In  this  work^  after  giving  an  historical  Russell  puts  it,  we  are  continually  condemning 

sketch  of  modem  agriculture,  Professor  Carver  pro*  business  for  doing  the  very  things  that  are  neces- 

cceds  to  discuss  factors  of  agricultural  production,  sary  to  society. 

the  distribution  of  the  agricultural  income,  and  the  Dr.  Scott  Nearing's  study  of  federal  wage  static- 
various  problems  of  rural  social  life.  He  has  pur-  tics^goes  to  show  that  many  American  workingroen 
posely  emphasized  the  public  and  social  aspects  ^^  ».  .  sue  now  unable  to  maintain  an  effi- 
the  subject  rather  than  the  purely  business  aspects.  ff^g  cient  standard  of  living.  Figures 
Professor  F.  H.  King,  who  died  at  Madison,  seem  to  show  that  three-fourtns  of 
Wis.,  in  August  last,  had  held  the  Chair  of  Agricul-  the  adult  males  and  nineteen- twentieths  of  the 

tural  Physics  in  the  University  of  adult  females  employed  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

^^^Far^East  ***  Wisconsin,  and  had  also  been  Chief  tains  and  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  are 

of  Division  of  Soil  Management  in  actually  earning  less  than  six  hundred  dollars  a 

the  United*  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  year. 

the  author  of  "The  Soil,"  "Irrigation  and  Drain-  "The  Modem  Railroad,"*  by  Edward  Hunger- 
age,"  and  other  works  of  great  practical  benefit  to  ford,  is  an  intensely  realistic  and  almost  dramatic 
the  American  farmer.  Professor  King  had  won  for  portrayal  of  the  many  intricate  proc- 
himself  a  pkw*  that  will  not  easily  be  filled.  At  Tai*^y  ^^®^  ^"^  details  that  arc  summed 
the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just  made  ready  for  up  in  the  term  railroad  operation. 
the  press  an  account  of  his  observations  in  China,  This  writer  is  very  slightly  concerned  with  the  tbe- 
Korea,  andjapan,  entitled  "  Farmers  of  Forty  Cen-  ories  of  railroading,  or  of  railroad  management,  aind 
turies.*''  This  work  has  now  been  published  by  questions  of  railroad  finance  and  government  con- 
Professor  King's  widow.  The  lessons  that  may  be  trol  he  leaves  to  other  authorities.  But  his  book 
learned  by  the  Western  farmer  from  the  agncul-  is  an  excellent  popular  compendium  of  the  ap- 
tural  experience  of  the  Far  East  relate  chiefly  to  the  proved  railroad  practice  of  to-day,  including  the 
various  forms  of  intensive  farming  which  have  made  building  of  tracks  and  bridges,  the  development  of 
possible  the  maintenance,  in  the  Orient,  of  vast  terminals,  the  handling  of  traffic,  and,  in  general,  a 
populations,  and  which  display,  in  most  respects,  thousand  and  one  matters  that  are  continually 
an  efficiency  that  has  never  been  attained  by  passing  under  the  eye  of  railroad  officials,  high  and 
farmers  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Because  low,  but  only  a  portion  of  which  come  within  the 
our  soil  is  fertile  and  comparatively  new,  whUe  our  ken  of  the  travelmg  public.  The  railroad  man  will 
population  per  acre  b  still  relatively  small,  we  are  find  the  book  interesting,  not  merely  for  what  it 
wont  to  boast  unduly  of  the  success  of  American  tells  about  his  own  specif  duties,  but  still  more  be- 
agriculture.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  when  cause  of  the  information  that  it  gives  about  other 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  maintaining  the  fertility  fields  of  railroad  operation,  with  which  he  has  a 
of  the  land  we  still  have  much  to  learn.     While  we  less  familiar  acquaintance. 

are  only  beginning  to  study  the  conservation  of  A  calm  discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of 

natural  resources,  the  dense  populations  of  the  Far  some  of  the  social  reform  measures  now  advo- 

East  have  had  this  problem  before  them  for  cen-  cated  in  this  and  other  countries  is 

turies.     Whether  or  not  we  adopt  their  precise  '^and1?^JSiM8**"P*^^"^^y   helpful  at   this  time, 

methods,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  learn  some-  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 

thing  from  their  experience.     Professor  King  ob-  desirability  or  expediency  of  these  measures,  it  is 

served  carefully  and  profitably  because  he  went  to  most  important  that  we  should  know  definitely 

the  Orient  with  certain  definite  things  in  mind,  and  whether  or  not  the  Constitution  as  it  stands  is  an 

with    questions    already    formulated.    What    he  obstacle  to  their  adoption.     Professor  Frank  J. 

learned  there  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  use-  Goodnow,  in  "Social  Reform  and  the  Constitu- 

fulness  to  the  American  farmer.  tion,"^  examines  those  American  court  decisions 

Professor  Walter  Dill  Scott,  who  has  made  im-  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  political  and 

portant  contributions  to  the  psychology  of  adver-  social  reforms  that  are  now  prominently  before  the 

tising,  has  turned  his  attention  to  country.     He  concludes  that  the  recall,  and  prob- 

^cien^      the  subject  of  business  efficiency,  ably  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  well,  are  con- 

and  the  result  is  an  interesting  vol-  ^stitutional  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federal 

ume  entitled   "  Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in  Constitution.    Again,  he  finds  in  the  Constitution 

Business."*    As  the  various  instriimentalities  for  no  obstacle  to  a  policy  of  government  ownership  on 

increasing  human  efficiency.  Professor  Scott  con-  the  part  of  either  a  State  or  the  United  States  Gov- 

siders  in  successive  chapters  imitation,  competition,  emment.     So  also  regarding  anti-trust  legislation 

loyalty,  concentration,  wages  and  pleasure.  so-called.     On  the  whole,  one  would  infer  from 

Mr.  ChaHes  Edward  Russell  has  written  a  de-  Professor  Goodnow's  analysis  that  the  more  impor- 

fense  of  business,  both  big  and  little,  particularly  tant  reforms  now  under  discussion  might  be  en- 

from    a    Socialist    point    of    view,  acted  into  law  without  doing  violence  to  the  Con- 

Defra^      Mr.    Russell's  chief  effort  in  this  stitution.     He  carefully  refrains  from  passing  j udg- 

volume^istoshowthat  under  Social-  ment  on  the  merits  ol  these  several  propositions. 

ism  all  business  would  have  freedom  to  develop  for  A  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  Attitude  of  the 

the  common  good,  and  that  all  motives  for  dishon-  Courts  towards  Measures  of  Social  Reform."     In 

esty  in  business  would  be  eliminated.     The  facts  this  the  author  pleads  for  a  persistent  criticism  of 

in  our  recent  history  that  are  frequently  cited  to  those  decisions  which  "evince  a  tendency  to  regard 

show  the  necessity  of  regulation  and  restriction  the  Constitution  as  a  document  to  be  given  the 

1  Principles  or  Rural  Economics..  By  Thomas  N.  Carver,  same  meaning  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions, 

Oinn  &  Oo.     38S  pp.     $1.30. 

•  Farmers  of  Forty  Oenturles.     By  F.  H.  Kine.    Madl-  •  Wa^es  in  the  United  States.   1908-1910.     By  Soott 
son.  Wlsconain:  Mrs.  F.  H.  King.    441  pp.,  ill.    ^.50.  Nearing.    Macmillan.    220  pp.    $1.26. 

*  IncroasinK  Human  Bfllciency  in  Business.     By  Walter  •  The  Modem  Railroad.     By  Edward  Hongerford.    A. 
Dill  Scott.    Macmillan.    339  pp.    $1.25.  O.  McOlunr  &  Oo.    470  pp..  ill.    $1.76. 

<  Business  the  Heart  of  the  Nation.     By  Charles  Edward  '  Social  Reform  and  the  Oonstitntioii.     By  Dr.  Frank 

Russell.     John  Lane  Oo.    291  pp.   $1.60.  Goodnow.    Macmillan.    306  pp.    $1. 
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and  which  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  courts  in  our  to-day  as  it  exists  and  is  manifested  among  the 

system  of  government  have  been  accorded  a  really  wandering  Jewish  peoples  scattered  far  and  wide 

political  function,  and  that,  with  our  Constitution  over  the  race  of  the  earth.      The  autlior  is  hopeful 

in  the  position  in  which  it  actually  is,  courts  should  for  the  final  unification  of  the  Hebrew  race  by  a 

not  absolutely  block  change  although  they  may  return  to  the  ancient  ideab  and  by  the  preserva- 

quite  properly  limit  the  rate  at  which  it  may  pro-  tion  of  the  ancient  literature.     What  the  Jew  is 

ceed.  morally  and  socially;  what  his  life  in  the  Ghetto, 

With  considerable  breadth  of  historical  perspec-  plus  the  freedom  of  the  W^estern  world  and  the 

tive,  Vida  Dutton  Scudder,  professor  at  Welk»ley  emancipation  of  modern  life,  has  made  him,  is 

College,  offers  a  book  to  show  the  dearly  stated.    The  essay  entitled  "The  Trans- 

the^indWidiuU  Probable  effect  of  Socialism  on  indi-  Valuation  of  Values**  explains  the  attempt  that 

vidual  character.^    She  reviews  the  has  been  made  by  certain  Jewish  progressives  to 

whole  social  problem  in  this  country  with  masterly  trans-valuate  the  moral  values  of  their  religion  and 

scholarship  and  brilliant  execution;  the  book  is  not  overthrow  the  entire  historic  system  in  order  to  live 

solely  for  the  Socialistic  theorist,  but  for  all  who  comfortably  and  profitably  among  the  nations  and 

desire  to  stud^  citizenship.     Miss  Scudder,  beUev-  look  forward  to  a  national  re-birth.     '*  Ahad  Ha- 

ing  that ' '  chariUr  begins  at  home,  * '  brings  Socialistic  'Am  *  *  considers  this  doctrine  dangerous,  and  f  unda- 

doctrines  to  a  ck>se  application  to  personal  charac-  mentaUy  but  a  reiteration  of  Nietzsche's  philos- 

ter  in  its  relation  to  the  arraignment  of  industrial  ophy  of  fhe  Super-man,  the  "fair  beast,"  which 

conditions  by  Socialism.    The  book  is  written  with  exalts    physical    force    over   and    against    moral 

great  fluency  and  vigor,  and  if  the  social  millennium,  power.    Inese  essays  can  be  commended  to  those 

as  outlined  by  the  author,  does  not  appear,  it  will  who  desire  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 

ovXy  be  that  the  end  of  Socialistic  cloctrine  is  to  movement  of  Zionism. 

obviate  the  necessity  for  Socialism.  The  teachings  ^  A  brief,  clear  and  cogent  presentation  of  the 
of  this  book  are  not  dangerous  nor  unpleasantly  ideals  and^ achievements  of  Judaism  has  been  writ- 
militant.  The  author's  Socialism,  sifted  to  the  bot-  ten  by  Dr.  Abram  S.  Isaacs,  profes- 
tom,  is  merely  the  positive  concern  for  public  o*ju5u5tm  ®^^  °^  Semitics  at  the  New  York 
welfare  possessed  alike  by  Socialist  and  non-Social-  University.^  Dr.  Isaacs  goes  over 
ist,  granted  a  fair  quality  of  mind  and  reason-  much  the  same  ground,  of  course,  as  all  other 
able  instincts.  Among  the  subjects  considered  champions  of  his  race  have  done.  He  has  a  direct 
are  "Economic  Determinism,'*  "Class-Conscious-  and  non-contentious  way  of  putting  things,  how- 
ness,"  "The  Ethics  of  Inequality,"  "Socialism  and  ever,  which  makes  his  little  volume  seem  unusually 
Theism,"   "The   Kingdom  of    God."  and   "The  fair  and  useful. 

Socialist  State."     The  political  economist  will  find  M.  Paul  Sabatier  is  one  of  the  ripest  and  keenest 

obtruding  from  the  lines  of  this  book  the  per-  of  French  writers  on  *  religious  and  philosophical 

haps    unconscious    belief  that  an  individualism  subjects.     He  is  also  possessed  of  a 

under  certain  restraint,  and  not  Socialism  as  we  ifSSn  Prince  ^^V^  which  is  nourishing  and  stimu- 

now  comprehend  it,  will  finally  redeem  society.  latine.     In  his  recent  work,  VOrien- 

-.«,.  .^^^.^  . ^,-.  -.-w  ^.^^,  tf^um  Rdigieuse  de  la  France  Aauelle,^  he  considers 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  .RELIGION  ^^^    religious    attitude    of    present-day    France. 

Nietzsche,  who  has  been  aptly  called  the  chief  Calmly  and  with  impressive  scholarship,  M.  Saba- 

pessimistic  philosopher  produced  by  the  impact  of  tier  cites  the  facts  and  forces  that  are  to-day  det^r- 

mociem  science,  has  been  for  almost  mining  what  religious  point  of  view  the  young 

Anafyxed      *  generation  now  a  name  to  conjure  France  of  our  day  is  to  assume.     He  believes  that 

with.     It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  the  reli^ous  spint  is  not  dead  in  France,  and  that 

that  most  of  those  who  have  denounced  or  exalted  it  is  feeUng  its  way  toward  nobler  and  more  definite 

him  have  not  understood  him.     Many  books  have  forms. 

been  written  under  the  insoiration  of  Nietzschism,  Have  the  churches  placed  too  much  stress  on  the 

and  to  exploit  his  ideas.     Now  we  have  Mr.  Paul  traditional  aspect  of  Jesus  as  the  "Man  of  Sor- 

Elmer  More,  editor  of  the  Nation,  and  author  of  rows"?    Mr.   Elmer  W.  Serl  prc- 

the  Shelbume  Essays,  bringing  out  a  clear  and  ci^^^8uim^ty    ^"^  ^  "^^  analysis  of  the  character 

vigorous  criticism   of   the  German  philosopher*.  of  the  Galilean  in  his  study,  "The 

Mr.  More's  style  is  admirable  in  its  clarity  and  Laughter  of  Jesus."*    He  has  not  been  governed  by 

balance.     It  is  doubtful  whether  he  adds  much  to  preconceptions  nor  influenced  by  theology  in  his 

our  knowledge  of  Nietzsche.     His  analysis,  how-  portrayal  of  Jesus  as  a  man  joyous  among  men. 

ever,  serves  to  put  the  philosopher  more  clearly  in  Even  as  the  Brahmic  god,  Knshna,  came  dancing 

his  relation  to  modem  life.  to  the  sound  of  lutes,  so  Jesus  came  with  mirth,  the 

The  essays  of  "  Ahad  Ha-'Am,"»  translated  from  "central  personage  in  the  joy  of  the  world."     It  is 

the  Hebrew  by  Leon  Simon,  deal  with  a  variety  of  true  that  we  manufacture  with  mortal  chemistry 

.  subjects  concerned  with  the  faith  most  of  our  worries  and  miseries.     Our  lives  need 

Ft^ems      and   the  theoretical  and  practical  the  fine  tempering  of  the  "poise  of  gayety."    God 


"Ahad 


problems    of    the    Jewish    people,   is  near  to  us  when  we  are  sorrowful,  but  perhaps  if 
Ha-'Am  "  is  pseudonym  of  Asher  Gmzberg   we  rightly  undersUnd  Him,  He  is  even  nearer  to  us 


published  m  three  volumes  under  the  title  ot  "Al  upon  the  Cross.     Mr.  ^eri  tninics  tnat  a  corapieie 

Parahat  Derahim."    The  essays  included  in  this  understanding  of  Jesus  as  a  man-divine,  our  Elder 

volume  endeavor  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  spirit  of  Brother,  will  make  an  end  to  all  vicarious  life  by 

>  Socullam  and  Ohmracter.      By  Vida  Dutton  Scudder.  «  What  te  Judalsmr    By  Dr.  Abram  8.  Isaacs.    Putnams. 

Houchton  Mifflin.    431pp.    $1.50.                                     _  200  pp.     $1.            «  .._.           ^     ,     ™_          *         ..         « 

.*Nletxacli9.     By  PaulEliD^r  More.    Houghton  Mifflin  •  L'OricoUtlon  Religieum  de  la  France  Actuelle.      By 

Co.     87  pp.    $1.  Patd  Sabatier.    Paris:   Ubrairie  Armand  OoUn.    314  pp. 

•  Selected  Kosays:      Ahad  Ha-'Am   (Asher  Oinsberff).  70  cents.                   ^ ,             „    „.        „„..    ,.__.     xr    i 

TtaiMiated  by  Leon  Simon.   Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Pub-  •  The  Laughter  of  Jesus.     By  Ehner  WUlis  Seri.    Neale 

Ucatlon  Society  or  America.    339  pp.  PubllshlDgCo.    113  pp.    fl. 
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making  every  man  his  own  vicar.     The  chapters   It  is  not  so  much  a  book  for  the  hide-bound  Puritan, 
entitled  "A  Spiritual  Rustic'*  and  "The  Vanishing   securely  entrenched  in  his  wholesome  righteous- 
Point  of  a  Vicarious  Life"  are  filled  with  the  dy-   ness,  as  it  is  a  book  for  the  non-Puritan  who  needs 
namics  of  practical  Christianity.  ballast  against  the  winds  of  his  variable  inclina- 

Books  on  religious  topics  and  phases  of  religious  tions.     We  are  still  persuaded  that  if  a  choice  must 
life  and  thought  that  are  likely  to  have  a  popular  come  between  Puritanism  and  that  which  is  of>- 
appeal  are   not   coming  from   the   posed  to  Puritanism,  we  must  abide  by  the  severer 
^ReHgion       V^^^  ***  large  numbers.     Once  in  a   standards  that  give  ciuality  to  our  characters.     To 
while,    however,    there   appears   a  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  to-day,  even  the  sense  of 
work  on  the  actual  experiences  of  human  souls  in   beauty  is  still  inwrought  with  the  sanctity  of  spirit 
their  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  sin  and  redemp-   that  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  tnumphant 
tion.     We  noticed  in  these  pagc^,  some  months  force  of  Puritanism.     Mr.   Meily  conceives  our 
ago,   Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  "Twice  Bom  Men,"    morality  in  a  pragmatic  spirit,  as  proceeding  in  an 
which  was  a  vivid,  stirring  recital  of  actual  "con-   orderiy  and  systematic  evolution  toward  a  just  and 
versions."     Mr.  Begbie's  book  "Souls  in  Action,"    perfect  social  order.     Puritanism  in  its  sense  of 
recently  published,  covered  much  the  same  ground,    moral  restriction  must  be  discarded  by  the  human 
and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.     He  now   understanding.     It  has  served  its  purpose  as  a  great 
gives  us  "Other  Sheep,"  which  he  subtitles  "A   revolutionary  impulse  that  renewed  the  spirit  of 
Missionary  Companion  to  'Twice  Born  Men.*"    man,  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  retained  to  test 
No  one,  the  author  says,  who  has  discussed  religion   the  validity  of  our  morals  for  all  time.     The  asceri- 
with  the  peoples  of  India  "can  hesitate  a  single   cism  of  Puritanism  resembles  that  terrible  beetle 
moment  to  believe  that  Christ  is  as  able  to  call  the   which,  foiled  of  its  prey,  turns  and  devours  itself. 
East  as  He  is  able  to  save  and  maintain  the  West.*'   Asceticism  never  sAwed  anyone  from  "the  world,  the 
The  religion  is  not  only  "suitable"  to  India,  but   flesh,  and  the  devil."    On  the  contrary,  it  bound  the 
the  Hindus  are  ready  for  it.     "Other  sheep  I  have   soul  completely  to  the  constant  realization  of  the 
which  are  not  of  this  fold" — in  these  words,  ad-   bondage  of  the  flesh.    The  gist  of  the  discussion  is 
dressed  to  St.  John,  he  finds  the  title  of  his  book,    "that  so  far  as  specific  moral  precept  is  concerned, 
which  is  a  very  ^phic,  stimulating  account  of   finality  will  ever  remain  unattainable;    shifting 
missionary  effort  in  the  Far  East,  particularly  in   human  relations  will  ever  require  new  statements. 
India.    Another  volume  of  the  same  general  con-    Mr.  Meily  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  mod- 
tent,  although  addressed  to  the   "heathen"  at   em  German  doctrine  of  Monism, 
home,  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Starr's  "The  Underworld       A  book  that  richly  rewards  the  reader  is  a  volume 
and  the  Upper."     The  characters,  chiefly  in  the   of  "  Harvard  Essays  "•  containing  a  cluster  of  eight 
lower  social  strata  of  New  York,  were  known  per-  monographs  upon  classical  subjects, 

sonally  to  the  author.     There  is  an  introduction  by         ^top/c»  '      written  by  the  members  of  the  fac- 
William  Jennings  Bryan.    Among  the  other  vol-  ulty  of  the  Department  of  Classics 

umes  on  subjects  of  a  religious  or  ethical  character  at  Harvard  University.     Mr.  George  Chase,  the 
which  are  worth  noting  are:   the  fourth  volume,    gifted   Assistant    Professor    of  Archaeology,   dis- 
considering subjects  through  the  letter  D,  of  the  cusses  the  "New  Criticism  of  Roman  Art,"  tracing 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,"  edited  by   the  separate  features  oif  Roman  Art  to  their  Greek 
Tames  Hastings,  and  published  by  Clark  of  Edin-   prototypes,  bringing  to  notice  the  work  that  may 
burgh  (imported  by  Scribners);  "Dynamic  Chris-   be  directly  traceid  to  strictly  Roman  feeling  and 
tianity"  (Eaton  &  Mains),  by  Levi  Gilbert,  which    Roman  conceptions.     "Ovid  and   the   Spirit  of 
emphasizes  the  mystical  element  in  Christianity;    Metamorphosis,**  by  Charles  Edward  Rami,  pro- 
"  Free  Will  and  Human  Responsibility  "  (Macmil-   fessor  of  Latin  at  Harvard,  is  an  appreciation  ofthe 
Ian),  a  philosophical  argument  by  Dr.  Herman  H.    neglected  Roman  poet,  Ovid,  with  an  analysts  of 
Home;   "The  Theology  of  a  Preacher**  (Eaton  &   the  strong  influence  this  poet  exerted  upon  Cnaucer 
Mains),  by  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  in  which  the   and  Shakespeare.     "Plato  and  Pragmatism,"  by 
author  announces  that  he  will  not  apologize  for  the   Charies  D.  Parker,  will  interest  those  who  are  read- 
unusual  fact  of  having  considered  theology  in  a   ers  of  Plato  and  William  James.     Eh-.   Moore's 
devotional  mood;  "Astrology  and  Religion  Among   "Greek  and  Latin  Ascetic  Tendencies"  is  of  un- 
the  Greeks  and   Romans'      (Putnams),  by   Dr.    usual  emdition,  and  Professor  Smyth's  essay,"  Con- 
Franz  Cumont,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium;   ceptions  of  Greek  Immortality,*'  is  a  most  brilliant 
"IsraeFs  Prophets'*   (Neale),  by    Dr.  George  L.   contribution    to     philosophical     literature.    The 
Petrie,    in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to   Hellene's  answer  to  the  obstinate  question:  "Cease 
"shatter  the  steel  engraving  portraits  that  have  so  they  to  love  and  move  and  breathe  and  speak  who 
long  misrepresented  the  great  personalities  of  the   die?"  is  set  forth  in  the  various  forms  it  issued  from 
Old  Testament";  "Business  and  Kingdom  Come"   the  Hellenic  mind.     The  answer  of  the  Greeks  to 
(Forbes),  by  Frank  Crane — "a  statement  of  the.  this  Question  is  srill  the  dependence  of  the  western 
human  side  of  a  big  business  concern";  and  a  third   worla,  namely,  that  quickened  by  some  diviner 
edition  of  George  Lansing  Raymond's  "Modern   knowledge  than  we  may  attain  in  our  mortal  life, 
Fishers  of   Men"    (Putnams)  "the  various  sets,    we  pass  through  the  gates  of  death  to  attain  to  the 
sects,    and    sexes    of    Chartville    Community,"    Supreme  Good. 

originally  published  in  1879.  "Death"*  is  the  subject  of  the  latest  essay  by 

AMONG  THE  ESSAYISTS  Maurice  Maeterlinck:  What  is  it;  into  what  realm 

,,._..         .  ,  ......  .  of  conscious  or  unconscious  life  shall 

W  as  Puntamsm  nght  or  wron^  in  its  definition      Madt^lmck  s  ^.^  ^  jj^^j^  ^   ^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^  ^y^ 

of  morals?     Mr.  Clarence  Meily  s  essay  on  Pun-  views  of  Death  p^j^^i^jii^^  ^j,at  the  ego  can  find 

Piiritmni^n  and  J**^™  \^  dedicated  to    that  sorely  nucleus  after  nucleus  and  develop  itself  throughout 

Storau        bettayed  and  sonriewhat  bedraggled  eternity?     By  a  certain  refraction  of  idendt>'  and  a 

goddess  Liberty,     with  whom  the   . " 

author  confesses  he  has  but  scant  acquaintance.  „ «  H*^H4. Jf*^?*-     Kdiied    by  Herbert  Wolr  JSmyth. 

-! Houston  Mifflin  Co.    234  pp.    $3.25. 

1  PuritaniraB.    By  Clmrence  Meily.     Charies  Kerr  &  Co.  '  Death.    By  Maurice  Maeterltnck.      Dodd.  Mead  Co. 

1^3  pp.    50  cents.  106  pp.    $1. 
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consideration  of  that  which  we  do  know  concerning  book  is  filled  with  intuitive,  poetic  insight  that 
death,  Maeterlinck  turns  our  very  doubts  and  mis-  renders  the  reading  6f  the  poems  a  rare  pleaisure. 
givings  into  comforters.  ' '  Since  we  have  been  able  Walt  Whitman  often  quoted  the  following  say- 
to  acquire  our  present  consciousness,  why  should  it  ing:  "Virtue,"  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  *'what  is  it 
be  impossible  for  us  to  acquire  another?  It  is  pos-  — only  the  living  and  enthusiastic 
sible  that  our  loftiest  wishes  of  to-day  will  become  by  Whl^ST  sympathy  with  Nature?"  In  "The 
the  law  of  our  future  development."  Death,  the  KoUing  Earth,"'  Mr.  Waldo  Browne 
thought  of  death,  envelops  us  in  terror  because  it  has  selected  out-of-door  scenes  and  thoughts  from 
brings  to  us  the  one  sorrow  of  the  mind-powerless-  the  writings  of  the  "Good  Gray  Poet."  The  old 
ness,  and  all  our  acquired  knowledge  has  but  conception  of  Whitman,  the  pagan,  died  a  natural 
helped  us  to  die  in  greater  pain  than  the  animals,  death  years  ago;  we  are  no  longer  so  provincial  as 
The  author  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  to  be  misled  by  his  curious  modes  of  expression. 
of  death  in  this  essay;  he  oflfers  a  series  of  limpid.  Now  we  perceive  the  man  of  simplicity  and  recti- 
crystalUne  suggestions  that  soothe  and  allay  the  tude,  the  poet-soul  "tenoned  and  mortised  in 
distress  that  is  caused  by  the  contemplation  of  granite."  Once  Whitman  planned  a  great  Nature 
physical  dissolution.  He  would  consider  death  as  poem,  but  his  thoughts  spun  on  in  short  verses  and 
the  open  sea,  the  "  Glorious  Adventure,"  a  form  of  mere  jottings,  and  the  poem  was  never  given  to  the 
life  we  do  not  yet  understand.  A  photogravure  of  world  with  any  coherence  of  form.  This  Nature 
a  portrait  of  Maeterlinck  is  used  as  a  frontispiece,  poem  Mr.  Browne  has  sifted  from  the  works  of  the 
If  you  read  Haeckel  you  will  find  much  food  poet,  from  his  meditations  on  earth  and  air  and  sea 
in  Mr.  William  A.  Cheney's  book,  "Can  We  Be  and  sky,  with  the  endless  pageant  of  mortal  men 

Sure  of  Mortality?  "*  If  you  do  not  flowing  past  him  into  the  future.  The  very  flux 
^'iortiiMty?  ''"^^^  Haeckel,  you  will  enjoy  this  of  life  now  so  evident  in  the  western  world  was  con- 
book  and  incidentally  learn  much  of  ceived  by  Whitman  before  it  had  scarcely  begun, 
the  Haeckelian  theories  by  reading  it.  The  author  John  Burroughs  has  written  the  introduction  for 
is  an  ex- judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  this  volume  m  a  spirit  of  love  and  appreciation, 
and  the  volume  carries  the  sub-title  of  "A  Lawyer's  The  prose  is  taken  from  "  Specimen  Days  "  and  the 
Brief."  It  states  with  convincing  argument  the  verse  mostly  from  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  A  rare  and 
case  for  the  defendant  against  the  theory  of  beautiful  portrait  of  the  poet  in  sepia  is  given  as  a 
Haeckel's  Monistic  philosophy,  that  the  "soul  of  frontispiece.  It  is  published  in  convenient  form,  a 
man  is  the  collective  title  for  the  sum  total  of  the  pocket-book  for  the  "jug  of  wine  and  wilderness" 
activities  of  his  cerebral  cells. "   The  very  gracious-  days. 

ness  of  life  urges  Mr.  Cheney  to  present  that  which  ^* From  the  Four  Winds"*  is  the  appropriate  title 

he  considers  to  be  proof  of  its  continuity  in  individ-  given  by  John  Phillips  Meakin  to  a  volume  of 

ualized    expression.     The  strange,   reverberating  "quaint  and  helpful  poems"  with 

chamber  of  the  human  mind  cannot  be  merely  the  " pJJtry*'     which  he  as  a  public  reader  had 

infinitesimal  point  of  condensation  from  the  ether  moved    and    delighted    thousands, 

possessed  of  the  " inherent,  primitive  i>ropertie8  of  Some  standard  favorites  are  reprinted;    but  the 

substance."   He  turns  the  question  of  immortality  greater  number  of  the  poems  are  of  that  class  of 

squarely  around  and  considers  life  from  the  opposite  fugitive  bits  of  humor,  and  hope,  and  cheer  that 

point  of  view,  asking  Haeckel  (whom  he  frankly  make  up  the  poetical  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 

dubs  an  "atheist "),  ifhe  does,  even  by  his  ponder-  newspaper  world.    The  fraternal  message  of  human 

ous  and  complex  Monistic  System,  prove  that  we  brothernood — ^the  central  theme  also  of  Mr.  Meak- 

can  be  sure  of  the  material  world  as  such.    Mr.  in's  life — breathes  through  the  whole  collection.- 

Cheney  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  theories  _ 

of  William  James  as  presented  in  "The  Pluralistic  ^^^  ^^^^"T  B™^  AND  INSECTS 

Universe,"  and  back  of  James  he  has  drawn  argu-  A  suggestive  collection  of  studies  on  birds  for 

ment  from  the  profound  propositions  of  Spinoza  home  and  school,  considering  sixty  common  birds 

regarding  individuality.    This  book  will  be  aj)pre-  of  our  Northern  latitudes,  with  full- 

ciated  by  the  thoughtful  person  who  finds  leisure  s^dfe*       P^^  colored  illustrations,  has  been 

to  consider  the  wonders  of  the  spiritual  force  of  prepared    by  Mr.   Herman  C.   de 

the  universe  functioning  in  man.    The  basis  is  of  Groat.^    Most  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  in  parks 

course  the  belief  that  "the  individual  life  survives  and  woods  in  our  Eastern  American  cities,  and 

the  wreck  of  the  physical  body."  children  already  know  them.     The  text  is  help- 

„^.  .^._  ^_  „  _  fully  written  and  brings  out  the  relation  of  these 

VOLUMES  OP  VERSE  ^irds  and  their  habits  to  agriculture. 

If  you  can  transport  yourself  out  of  a  world  of  "The  Life  and  Love  of  the  Insect,"* by  J.  H. 

health  and  activity  to  the  four  gray  walls  of  a  room  Fabre,  is  a  study  of  insect  life  written  with  the  gen- 

in  a  Franciscan  hospital,  you  will  tleness  and  the  profound  knowledge 

•^JjJJJ*       find  the  setting  for  Grace  Fallow  ^"^u       ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  **^^ 

Norton's  volume  of  poems — "Little  gently   and    work   with    unceasing 

Grey  Songs  from  St.  Joseph's."*    They  are  reminis-  natience.     Henri  Fabre  was  born  at  Serignan  in 

cent  of  the  author's  painful  hospital  experience  and  Provence  in  the  year  1823  and  he  is  still  afive  and 

are  filled  with  intimate  sympathy  for  the  social  at  work.     Maeterlinck,  writing  of  this  "Insect's 

problems  of  worldnff  girls.     As  poesy,  they  are  Homer,"  says:  "Fame  is  often  forgetful,  negligent, 

simple,  beautiful,  and  reverent  of  spirit,  little  sing-  or  behindhand  or  unjust;  and  the  crowd  is  almost 

ing  companions  to  all  who  can  in  their  hearts  feel  ignorant  of  J.  H.  Fabre,  who  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 

another  s  need.    The  poem  "The  Burden  of  Love  •  Th©  RoUinsEarth:  Seiectiona from  Whitman.  ''  Com- 

IJMiven  "  is  fit  to  rank  with  Jean  Ingelow's  "  Song  E?ed  by  WaWoBwwnejIntroducUoii  by  John  Burroughs. 

ofSeven"  in  its  poetical  ment.     Every  line  of  the  ^?1C?  ih?J?>S^w^'*'*'  fiVjohu  Phmin.  MeUdu. 

--     „  ^   ^ ~: ~ WMhington,  D.  O.:  lOVentofl*.    189  pp.    $1.60. 

_  >  C«a  We  Be  Sure  of  Mortality?    By  WUllMn  A.  Oheney.  »  Bird  Studies  for  Home  and  School.     By  Hemuui  O.  de 

BogorBros.    204  pp.    f  1.   _  Gro*t.    Buffalo:  Herman  O.  de  Groet.    146  pp..  iU.    $2. 

«  Little  OreySoncB  from  St.  Joseph's.     By  Grace  Fallow  •  The  Life  and  Love  of  the  Insect.    •  By  J.  HenH  Fabre. 

Norton.    Houshton  MlflUn  Oo.    78  pp.    f  1.  Macmillan  Company.    302  pp.    $1.75. 
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found  and  inventive  scholar^  and  also  one  of  the  With  the  development  of  the  relations  between 
purest  writers  and,  I  was  going  to  add,  one  of  the  the  Japanese  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  there 
finest  poets  of  the  century  that  is  just  past."  has  been  felt  an  increasing  need  for 
Fabre's  "Souvenirs  Entomologiques  form  ten  who^^wlo  some  authoritative  and  comprehen- 
volumes.  The  present  book  is  a  translation  of  the  sive  work  for  supplying  data  on  Jap- 
greater  part  of  a  volume  of  selected  essays.  The  anese  personalities.  The  final  appearance  of  a 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Japanese*' Who's  Who,"theref ore, has  long beenseen 
Sacred  Beetle,  the  Spanish  Copris,  the  Onthophagi,  to  be  inevitable.  It  has  now  appeared  under  the 
the  Dung  Beetle,  the  Weevils,  the  Halicti,  the  title,  "Who's  Who  in  Japan,"' edited  by  Shunjiro 
Leaf- Rollers,  the  Scorpions  and  other  inhabitants  Kurita.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  follow^  with 
of  the  insect  kingdom.  The  pages  are  illustrated  reference  books  in  other  countries.  The  work  b 
with  cuts  and  reproductions  from  photographs  of  published  in  English,  in  Tokyo,  with  the  agency  in 
insect  phenomena  and  activity.  The  exquisite  London.  Interesting  and  useful  information  about 
quality  of  the  philosophy  that  accompanies  M.  the  reigning  sovereign  and  family  appears  in  the 
Fabre  s  entomological  work  may  be  judged  from  introduction.  The  book  contains  1230  pages, 
the  following  psirapjaph  apropos  of  the  wars  of  the  which  are  plentifully  besprinkled  with  portraits  of 
implacable  Halicti:  Shall  we  never  behold  the  the  better  known  personalities  in  politics,  commeire, 
realization  of  that  sublime  dream  which  is  sun^  on  and  the  army  and  navy. 
Sundays  in  the  smallest  village  church,  'Glorta  in  ^^^ 
excelsis  Deo  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bona  vo-  "*®  STAGE 
luntatis*}  If  war  affected  humanity  alone,  per-  Ben  Greet 's  advice  on  the  rules  and  customs  of 
haps  the  future  would  have  peace  in  store  for  us,  acting  might  be  posted  profitably  in  every  theater 
seeing  that  generous  minds  are  working  for  it  with  in  the  land,  so  concise,  practical,  and 
might  and  main;  but  the  scourge  also  rages  in  the  -^"SiffWa^yert  i^^structive  are  his  suggestions, 
brute,  which  in  its  obstinate  way  will  never  listen  Two  volumes  of  the  "Ben  Greet 
to  reason.  Once  the  evil  is  laid  down  as  a  genenil  Shakespeare  for  Young  Readers  and  Amateur 
condition  it  perhaps  becomes  incurable.  Life  in  Players"^  have  been  issued:  "The  Tempest"  and 
the  future,  there  is  every  cause  to  fear,  will  be  what  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The  instructions 
it  is  to-day,  a  perpetual  massacre. "  for  staging  these  plays  make  their  production  easy 

Dvwovianv  noThvo  ^^^  youug  pbyers.    On  the  right-hand  pages  there 

RBFHRSNCB  BOUKS  ^^^g  ^  contiuuous  reading  text;   on  the  left-hand 

The  volume  of  the  "American  Year  Book,"  *  cov-  ones  Mr.  Greet  has  given  the  knowledge  of  how  to 

ering  191 1,  is  even  more  satisfactory  as  a  work  of  stage  the  plays,  the  business,  action,  and  his  con- 

^^           reference  than  its  predecessor.    The  ception  of^  thie  various  characters.     His  advice  to 

^  Bw^^^  material  is  subdivided  into  depart-  players  regarding  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
ments,  and  the  editing  is  supervised  Shakespeare  is  worth  quodng:  "  Study  the  human- 
by  a  board  representing  thirty-eight  learned  and  ity,  the  heart,  the  English  of  Shakespeare,  as  of  the 
technical  societies,  which  insures  the  selection  of  Bible — ^those  two  womlerful  books  of  the  same  gen- 
contributors  who  are  known  by  the  national  socie-  eration — the  one  splendidly  revised  and  perfected 
ties  to  be  interested  in  and  able  to  treat  authorita-  by  many  scholars,  the  other  produced  in  a  state  of 
tively  the  subjects  assigned  them.  The  year's  de-  nature  and  yet  almost  perfect — study  them,  my 
velopments  in  politics,  government,  economics,  young  friends,  inwardly  digest  your  Bible,  and  out- 
public  works,  industries,  science  and  engineering,  wardly  demonstrate  your  Shakespeare:  you  will 
and  "the  humanities"  (religion,  art,  music,  the  then  start  in  life  pretty  well  equipped." 
drama,  literature,  and  education)  are  summarized.  Although  on  the  continent  of^ Europe  his  name  is 
with  a  due  sense  of  proportion  and  a  fine  regard  for  constantly  mentioned  with  Ibsen  and  Bjdrnson,  in 
the  needs  of  the  hterary  worker.  As  managing  English-speaking  countries  August 
editor  of  the  "Year  Book,"  Mr.  Francis  G.  Wick-  ^'u^'Jht'  Strrndberg  b  comparatively  un- 
ware  succeeds  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  who  has  been  known.  Yet  Strindberg  stands  for 
called  into  a  different  field  of  activity.  almost  all  that  is  characteristic  of  modern  Scandi- 

"  Who's  Wio," — ^may  his  tribe  increase! — has  navian  thought.     It  is  also  to  him  that  Swedish 

invaded  the  field  of  science.     It  is  probably  a  fact  literature  owes  most  of  its  power  and  beauty  of  dic- 

Who*B  Who  ^^^^  neither  the  ori^nal  English  tion.  Strindberg  has  modernized  the  literary  lan- 
Amonff  "Who's  Who"  nor  its  American  guage  of  his  country.  In  the  introduction  to  his 
Scientitu  namesake,  with  the  best  of  inten-  translation  of  the  collection  of  Strindberg's  plays,* 
tions,  has  been  able  to  include  in  its  hospitable  Mr.  Edwin  Bjdrkman  says:  "Never  was  man  more 
pages  all  the  men  of  science  who  deserved  a  place  keen  on  catching  the  life  breath  of  his  own  time, 
there.  Hereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  refer  to  an  in-  and  never  was  a  man  more  scornful  of  mere  fads 
tcrnational  publication, — "Who's  Who  in  Science,"*  and  fashions."  In  this  collection  Mr.  Bjdrkman 
— which  will  do  for  the  scientific  specialists  (of  has  included:  "The  Dream  Play,"  "The  Link," 
Great  Britain  and  America  especially)  what  the  and  "The  Dance  of  Death."  In  one  of  our 
older  handbooks  do  for  men  of  all  professions  and  "Leading  Articles"  this  month,  we  quote  from  a 
occupations.  The  issue  for  1912  contains  a  list  of  paper  on  Strindberg's  sphere  of  influence,  which  Mr. 
the  world's  leading  universities  and  colleges,  with  Bjorkman  has  contributed  to  one  of  the  current 
the  names  of  the  men  occupying  the  scientific  magazines.  In  these  pages,  in  February,  we  re- 
chairs  in  each.  This  is  a  valuaSle  feature  and  will  ferred  to  the  celebration  of  Strindberg's  sixty-third 
be  appreciated,  we  doubt  not,  by  all  who  have  oc-  birthday,  which  was  observed  all  over  the  world. 

casion   to  correspond   with   scientific  men  or  to  »  who's  Who  in  Japan.     Edited  by  Shonjlro  Kttrita. 

locate    them  for  any  purpose.  Who's  Who  in  Japan  Publiahing  Office.  Tokyo.    1230  pp.. 

.  POFB.     S3. 

1  The  American  Year  Book.    Edited  by  Francis  O.  Wick-  «  Ben  Greet's  Shakespeare.     Doubleday,    Page  &  Oo. 

uraro.    Appleton  Sc  Oompany.    861  pp.    $3.50.  143  pp.    60  cents. 

«  Who's  W]ho  in  Science.  1912.    Edited  by  H.  H.  Stephen-  •  Plays  by  August  Strindberg.     Translated   by  Edwin 

eon.    Macmillan  Oompany.    323  pp.    $2.  Bjdrkman.    Scribners.    268  pp.,  por.    $1.60. 
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We  are  publishing  in  this  number  central  and  State  conventions  will  be  filled  by 

v!?!uB       an  excellent  article  on  national  ^^^  ."^^,^*   experienced  and   cunning    and,  after 

Roiitielana    ^^„„^„4.:^„^       „„^       T>^^;^..*,*;ol  nominating  the  President,  they  will  take  good  care 

conventions      and      Presidential  ^^  jj^ide  the  patronage  and  offices,  both  of  the 

primaries,  written  by  Dr.  Potts  of  the  school  general  and  State  governments,  among  themselves 

of  government  in  the  University  of  Texas,  and  their  dependents.    But  why  say  will?   Is  it  not 

Its  historical  information  gives  it  importance  ^^^^^^^  '^/c?f  ^    "^"^^^  .there  not  been  many  in- 

^  'i.    ^*        ^     a.1-         i_j     *.  stances  of  State  conventions  being  filled  by  ofnce- 

.    as  a  permanent  contnbution  to  the  subject,  h^^i^^ers  and  office-seekers,  who,  after  making  the 

It  also  has  especial  timeliness,  because  of  its  nomination,  have  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 

frank  presentation  of  the  condition  now  con-  among  themselves  and  their  partisans,  and  joined 

fronting  the  two  great  parties  and  the  whole  !"  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom  they  have 

.  .  ^         i_i'        Tk    r  T^  A.^  '  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to  the  offices  to 

American  public.     Professor  Potts  recognizes  ^.^j^^h  they  have  been  respectively  allotted?    If 

the  fact  that  party  methods  constitute  a  large  such  be  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  the  system, 

and  essential  factor  in  our  real  government,  it   must  end,   if  such  conventions  become  the 

If  the  parties  are  so  managed  by  cliques  and  established  usage,  in  the  President  nominating  his 

groups  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  disre- 
garded or  frustrated,  we  are  facing  an  evil         ^^^^       If  John  C.  Calhoun  were  alive 
that  must  be  overcome  if  our  institutions  are        Seventy     to-day,  and  were  characterizing 
really  to  work  as  their  founders  intended.     In  '^*"'*       the  Republican  and  Democratic 

this  article  there  is  quoted  at  length  a  remark-  State  conventions  held  last  month  in  New 

able  passage  from  a  circular  issued  by  John  York,  in  what  respect  would  he  have  changed 

C.  Calhoun  in  1844.    That  gr«at  Democratic  his  language?    Dr.  Potts  tells  us  the  history 

statesman  refused  to  let  his  name  go  before  and  character  of  this  method  of  choosing 

the  Baltimore  convention,  in  that  year,  be-  delegates  to  conventions.    He  also  shows  how 

cause,  as  he  declared:  it  has  reached  its  grand  climax  in  the  attempt 

,^,.  -.,.       ..     .,  of  the  President,  in  alliance  with  professional 

Instead,  then,  of  being  directly,  or  ,  ,       ,...'    1  1     j         *  u- 

OaihoMn  on    fresh  from  the  people,  the  delegates  to  bosses  and  political  leaders,  to  secure  his  own 

SS^^iwm   the  Baltimore  convention  will  be  dele-  renomination   in   apparent   defiance   of   the 

gates  of  delegates;   and   of  course  obvious  will  of  the  masses  of  people  constitu- 

removed.  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not  four  ^j        ^^it    membership   of    the   party.     The 
decrees  from  the  people.    At  each  successive  re-j.^^.^i      -j     ^-i      •  •      •! 

move,  the  voice  of^e  people  will  become  less  full  direct  Presidential  pnmary  is  simply  a  means 

and  distinct,  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so  faint  and  by  which  the  people  may  express  themselves 

imperfect  as  not  to  be  audible.  .  .  .  upon  the  one  thing  that  they  care  most  about 

The  further  the  convention  is  removed  from  the  jj^  ^^^  political  life,— namely,  the  choice  of 

rple,  the  more  certainly  the  control  over  it  will  ^,      -.    '^  ,      .     r  *u     i t   •*  j  cl  4. 

placed  in  the  hands  of  the  interested  few,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

when  removed  three  or  four  degrees,  as  has  been 

shown,  it  will  be  where  the  appointment  is  by  State  And  the  people  are  quite  right  in 
conventions,  the  power  of  the  people  will  cease,  and  ^^^J^/  taring  most  about  this  one  thmg ; 
the  seekers  of  executive  favor  will  become  supreme.  Should  Care  t  ^€  r  *u  t>-^  :j««*  :o 
At  that  stage,  an  active,  trained  and  combined  /^r  the  power  of  the  President  is 
^  corps  will  be  formed  in  the  party,  whose  whole  vast  and  far-reaching  beyond  that  of  any 
time  and  attention  will  be  directed  to  politics,  other  man  wielding  authority  in  any  civilized 
Into  their  hands  the  appointment  of  delegates  in  country.  Since  one  man  must  rule,  the 
all  the  stages  will  fall,  and  they  will  take  special  ..  •'.,  .  1  4^4^u*^  i7.,l*k^* 
care  that  none  but  themselves  or  their  humbkand  'nation  wishes  to  select  that  man.  Further- 
obedient  dependents  shall   be  appointed.     The  more,  the  power  of  the  President  is  greater 
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MR.  CHARLES  FRANOS  MURPHY,  HEAD  OF  TAMMANY  HALL  AND  MASTER  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  STATE  AND  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Who  cootnlln]  tbe  New  York  Sute  Convention  lut  month,  uid  will  head  th«  unified  Mm  York  ddesalion 
in  tbe  Baltimon  convention) 

now  than  ever  before.  It  should  be  remem-  power  over  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  may 
bered  that  the  Cabinet  is  no  legal  part  of  our  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  thwart  the 
constitutional  machinery,  and  that  all  the  will  of  the  people  as  immistakably  expressed, 
vast  and  varied  responsibilities  of  the  entire 

executive  system  of  the  United  States  rest  ab  iiutmi  i  of  ^^^  example,  the  Republicans 
upon  the  President  personally.  He  appoints  om-wun  promised  in  1908  to  revise  the 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civil  officers,  """        tariff  if  Taft  was  elected  Pres- 

either  directly  or  through  his  subordinates,  dent.  They  failed  absolutely  to  keep  their 
He  is  commander  of  the  armies  and  navies,  promise, — although  the  so-called  "progress- 
He  can  do  a  vast  deal  of  playing  fast  and  ive"  Republicans  were  loyi!  to  the  party's 
loose  with  the  personnel  and  material  of  those  pledge  and  carried  the  torch  of  true  Rqjub- 
establishments  if  he  lacks  firmness,  fairness,  licanism.  President  Taft  identified  himself 
or  good  judgment.  He  carries  on  the  busi-  with  the  failure  to  revise  the  tariff;  and, — not 
ness  of  our  country  with  foreign  nations,  and  content  with  that  position, — went  so  far  as 
can  get  us  into  serious  trouble  if  he  has  not  to  try  by  all  sorts  of  means  to  drive  out  of 
wisdom  enough   to  avoid  strife.    His  veto  the  party  the  very  men  who  were  the  party's 
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MR.  WILUAM  BARNES.  JR.,  OF  ALBANY.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 

REPUBUCAN  COMMITTEE 

(Wbo  contrcUcd  and  orgudud  the  Republican  State  Canvention  last  mootb.  «nd  ntased  Taft'i  demand  for 

saving  salt.    This  was  in  1909  and  1910.    The  p^^^^      This,  then,  is  a  concrete  illus- 

country  expressed  its  condemnation  in  the  «'*i«      tration  of  the  power  of  one  man 

overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  »"*"'">"    jj,  qu^  national  affairs.    The  two 

at  the  polls  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  branches  of  the  law-making  body  had  made 

November,  1910.    The  Democrats  came  into  substantial   and   \aluable   revisions  of   im- 

control  of  the  House  with  a  clear  mandate  to  portant  parts  of  the  tariff  in  a  series  of  tills, 

pass  bills  reducing  tariff  rates.     They  passed  It  had  not  been  supposed  by  the  framers  of 

several  bills  of  this  character  through  the  the  Constitution  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 

House,  with  votes  averaging  aoo  for  and  100  a  President  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  use 

against.   These  bills  were  also  passed  through  the  veto  power.     Mr.  Taft's  argument  was 

the  Senate  by  substantial  majorities.    They  that  several  men  had  been  designated  by  him 

represented  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  to  look  up  tariff  facts,  and  that  he  preferred 

the  whole  country,  regardless  of  party.    Yet  to  wait   for  their  conclusions.     But   these 

Mr.  Taft,  as  President,  vetoed  the  bills  for  officials  had  not  been  authorized  by  law  to 

reasons  which  had  not  weighed  with  Congress,  make  such  investigations-    Furthermore,  it  is 

and  which  did  not  weigh  with  the  public.  ob\-ious  that  the  results  of  their  inquiries,  if 
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valuable,  would  in  any  case  have  to  be  used 
by  Congress  and  not  by  the  President.  Is  it 
strange, — ^in  view  of  matters  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance  as  this, — that  the  whole 
people  (jf  the  country  wish  to  select  the  man 
who,  when  once  chosen  President,  may  decide 
that  he  will  act  as  their  arbitrary  ruler  rather 
than  as  their  servant?  It  was,  indeed,  within 
Mr..Taft's  constitutional  power  to  veto  the 
tariff  bills.  But  it  takes  a  very  wise  man  to 
know  how  to  use  such  a  discretion. 

^''S^tsa'ad'  Under  the  methods  provided  for 
vnmakit  dealing  with  alleged  offenders 
ortana  agajugt  ^^le  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law,  suits  must  be  brought,  not  by  people 
having  grievances,  but  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  itself.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  no  initiative  except  as  personally  di- 
rected by  the  President,    There  are  few,  if 


any,  large  business  undertakings  thai  may 
not,  on  one  ground  or  another,  be  accused 
of  violating  the  Sherman  Act.  There  arc 
thousands  even  of  very  small  assodatioos 
and  groups  engaged  in  business  that  maj* 
also,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  be  madr 
the  victims  of  a  suit  brought  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  for  "restraint  of  trade."  It  H» 
within  the  power  of  a  President,  impelled 
by  political  or  personal  motives,  to  brin* 
annoying  suits  against  some  businesses,  while 
postponing  indefinitely  such  action  agaiii.<l 
those  that  are  close  to  him  in  politics  or 
otherwise.  Wrong  and  injustice  lurk  in  the 
possible  abuse  of  this  terrible  power.  Xo  sudi 
power  exists  in  the  hands  tf  an  executive 
officer  in  any  other  country  except  ours.  It 
takes  the  highest  kind  of  moral  character,  and 
the  sternest  devotion  to  duty,  to  exercise  sucb 
powers  in  a  spirit  of  impartial  justice.  How 
can  an  administration  that  is  desperately 
striving  to  retain  such  colossal  power  for 
another  term  be  in  the  right  temper  to  exer- 
cise delicate  discretions  of  this  kind?  Hotr 
can  the  public  confidence  be  retained,  if  an 
administration  is  straining  every  nerve,  and 
using  every  resource  at  its  command,  to  con- 
trol the  party  machinery  and  gain  mastery 
over  the  Presidential  convention?  This  para- 
graph is  not  written  to  make  accusation,  but 
to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  pe<^le 
should  put  a  man  of  their  own  choosing  in  a 
place  that  can  so  easily  be  changed  by  its 
incumbent  from  a  place  of  public  service  to  a 
place  of  over-jveening  arrogance  and  vin- 
dictive miantery  over  men's  private  affairs. 

Aninttanetof^'^  a  great  speech  in  the  Senate 
pTHtii€Miai  last  month,  Mr.  Cummins  argued 
'"""""  in  favor  of  his  bill  permitting  the 
independent  tobacco  companies  to  carry  into 
the  Supreme  Court  their  objections  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  Mr, 
Cummins  showed  that,  for  a  period  of  some 
weeks,  there  were  conferences  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature  participated  in  by  several  United 
States  circuit  judges,  the  lawyers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  lawyers  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust.  These  conferences  resulted 
in  a  reorganiiiation  of  the  trust  as  a  sequel  to 
the  victory  gained  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  great  suit  which  had  been  instituted 
under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration,  and 
which  had  been  carried  through  by  the  bril- 
liant work  of  an  ablelawyer,  Mr.  McReynolds. 
The  suit  had  been  brought  at  the  demand  of 
the  independent  tobacco  companies,  tbe 
small  dealers,  and  the  agricultural  interests 
engaged  in  tobacco  growing.    Tbe  reorganiza- 
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tion  worked  out  by  the  Tobacco  Trust,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Taft  administration,  has 
been  profitable  and  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
trust  itself.  It  has  been  profoundly  .dis- 
appointing to  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
original  suit  had  been  brought. 

A  otvi  and    Senator  Cummins,  himself  a  dis- 

Dangcroui  tingulshed  lawyer,  holds  that 
^''""  these  private  negotiations,  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
particular  trusts  or  corporations  that  are 
involved  in  prosecution  or  investigation,  are 
a  wholly  new  thing  and  a  very  objectionable 
and  dangerous  one.  At  least  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  illustrates  the  stupendous  growth  of 
power  and  discretion  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
For  it  is  even  charged  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
as  President,  sanctioned  the  purchase  by  the 
Steel  Trust  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  aiid  iron 
Company,  while  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
both  he  and  President  Taft. have  been  con- 
stantly approached,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  heads  of  great  corporations  seeking 
to  have  suits  withheld,  withdrawn,  or  post- 
poned. Is  this  said  by  way  of  criticism  upon 
either  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Taft?  Assuredly 
not.      It  is  said  to  illustrate  the  power  over  "  h< 

business  affairs  that  has  come  to  be  exercised  (Who  wm  approved  by  the  iiiindia  Repuhiican  primHrics  m 
by  the  President,  whosoever  he  may  be,  ■""wdsh.iby  M.CuiiomLt.  the  United  sutcsScnai*) 
And  this  furnishes  a  reason  why  the  people  because  the  progressives  so  fully  understand 
are  demanding,  not  merely  that  they  may  the  need  of  judges  and  courts  that  they  wish 
choose  between  candidates  in  November,  not  only  to  preserve  the  judiciary,  but  to 
but  that  they  may  help  to  select  the  candi-  make  it  better  serve  the  ends  of  justice.  But 
dates  in  June.  For  they  wish  to  choose  their  what  the  people  most  want  to  do  this  year 
own  ruler;  and  this  country  is  now  ruled  by  is  to  get  at  the  party  organizations,  and  make 
its  President.  '  them  serve  public  opinion. 

The  "progressive  movement"  ^^^^^^^  The  grer.t  lessons  of  the  Illinois 
""'itilV'    ""^"s  ^  8''^*  many  other  things,  aTn'      and  Pennsylvania  primaries  swept 

but  most  of  all  this  year  it  means  '^•"•'i'''"'''"  across  the  country  with  an  im- 
that  the  people  are  determined  to  have  some-  pressiveness  that  was  solemn  and  magnif- 
thing  to  say  about  the  selection  of  their  icent.  It  is  possible  to  interpret  what 
President.  If  they  are  gagged  and  misrep-  happened  without  reference  to  mere  indi- 
resented  in  the  two  great  national  conven-  viduals.  It  all  meant  that  this  country  has 
tions,  they  will  not  wait  four  years,  but  n-ill  n-itnessed  for  the  last  lime  the  deliberate 
in  this  very  year  1912  find  a  way  to  put  pop-  attempt  of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
ular  candidates  into  the  field  and  to  vote  for  to  renominate  himself  by  the  use  of  patronage 
them  next  November,  Nor  will  the  people  and  power  in  the  Southern  States, 'and  by 
be  misled  by  the  newspapers  that  try  to  make  bargains  and  alliances  with  bosses  and  ma- 
them  afraid  of  their  own  shadows.  Because  chines  in  the  Northern  States.  Hereafter, 
the  people  believe  in  a  particular  man,  it  a  President  who  wishes  a  second  term  will 
does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  "demagogue."  have  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Because  he  wishes  democratic  institutions  He  will  have  to  announce,  in  his  first  term, 
to  be  really  democratic,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  accept  another  term  only  as  the 
that  he  is  proclaiming  "socialism."  There  people  choose  to  confer  it  upon  him.  Heivill 
is  no  progressive, — neither  Roosevelt  nor  forbid  any  man  to  say  to  him  anything  about 
any  other, — who  has  made  any  attack  what-  "delegates"  or  "conventions."  He  will  do 
soever  upon  judges  or  the  judiciary.     It  is  his  duty  as  President,  and  accept  the  conse- 
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as  Senator  they  can  say  so  in  their  prinun* 
election.  But  if  it  is  Btting  for  a  iTnited 
States  Senator  to  take  this  course,  it  ii 
vastly  more  incumbent  upon  a.  President  to 
keep  hands  off.  And  this  is  for  a  very  obv-iou: 
reason.  The  Senator  has  no  executive  power, 
and  he  is  far  away  from  his  State,  where  his 
enemies  might  conspire  against  him.  But 
a  President  has  colossal  executive  power;  and 
if  he  uses  it  at  all  to  reelect  himself  he  becomes 
reckless  in  his  quest,  and  before  he  knows  ii 
his  methods  become  indefensible.  The  coun- 
try owes  it  to  the  man  it  places  in  the  WTiite 
House  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  tempta- 
tion. The  Presidential  primary  will  afford 
this  relief.  If  Senator  Cunmiins'  bill  shouM 
be  passed,  we  would  at  once  have  a  fair  and 


quences.  The  party  bosses  will  not  be  able 
to  conspire  against  him,  because  the  people 
in  their  Presidential  primaries  will  support 
him  if  they  want  him.  He  will  cease  to  rest 
upon  the  preposterous  assumption  that  be- 
cause he  has  been  given  one  term  he  is  there- 
fore "entitled"  to  another. 

A  vitim  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
oftnf  public  men  who  for  reasons  of 
Miar  Futiin  pojiti^g  g^e  among  the  Taft 
leaders  at  Washington  have  repeatedly  said 
in  private  that  within  a  very  few  years  not 
only  would  the  attempt  of  a  President  to 
renominate  himself  by  the  use  of  power  be 
regarded  as  unfitting,  but  would  lead  inevit- 
ably to  impeachment  proceedings.  Here- 
after, if  a  President  is  to  have  a  renomination 
he  will  have  to  get  it  as  the  Honorable  Jona- 
than Bourne  is  dealing  with  his  Oregon 
constituents.  Mr.  Bourne  is  working  with 
diligence  and  industry  at  his  job  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  He  has  informed  the  people 
of  Oregon  that  they  ought  to  know  their  own 
minds,  and  that  if  they  wish  to  continue  him 


HON.   WILUAM    FJJJJN 

(Pittsburgh  RccniblicAQ  leader,  whole  Bpport  of  RDoaevrJt 

vi[L  probably  nulee  him  nathmal  commitUcnutn 

in  place  of  Senator  Pennw) 

just  Presidential  primary  for  the  whole 
country.  This  would  remove  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  inducement  to  use  patronage  im- 
properly, or  to  make  bargains  with  bosses. 
It  would  enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  work  of  his  office,  instead  of 
giving  a  great  part  of  it  to  politics. 
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CHAIRMAN  BARNES.  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  REPUBUCAN  COMMITTEE.  AND  CHAIRMAN 
SAM  KOENIC.  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  COUNTY  COMMrTTEE.  AT  THE  STATE  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  Kdenig  rHrivcd  Wcphonic  conKnilulationi  from  Prtfidtnt  Taft  over  the  reiults  of  the  primaries  in 
New  York  City,  which  Mr.  Roowvdt  truly  cbaracteriied  u  a  "cnminil  (arce") 

^  J        The  principles  involved  are  of  Middle-Western    sentiment.      Wisconsin,  a 

Ftinewtt    much    more     importance    than  little   earlier,   had   gone  anti-Taft,   in   fair 

"•""*■     any  individuals.     If  the  Republi-  primaries  by  about  3  to  1.    North  Dakota 

can  voters  wish  to   renominate  Mr.  Taft,   Republicans  had  given  Taft  only  about  3 

thw  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  express  their  per  cent.,  or  1  vote  in  31. 

wlf.    If  they  do  not  wish  to  renominate  him, 

their  will  ought  not  to  be  obstructed.     Up  On  the  day  of  the  Illinois  pri- 

to  the  last  moment,  the  Permsylvania  organ-  *"cU'(°fflit'"  manes,  the  New  York  Republican 
ization  controlled  by  Senator  Penrose  had  convention   was  sitting  at   Ro- 

declared  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be  endorsed  Chester.  This  convention's  organization  and 
by  the  Republican  voters  of  Pennsylvania,  plans  had  been  made  a  good  many  weeks 
Similar  claims^  had  been  issued  from  the  before  the  delegates  themselves  were  chosen. 
White  House  and  from  the  Taft  headquarters  The  convention  was  wholly  dominated  by 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Taft  had  gone  before  the  State  organization,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  primaries  for  their  verdict,  and  his  organ-  was  Mr.  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Albany, 
ization  had  worked  strenuously  throughout  The  State  had  held  primaries  under  an  absurd 
the  State,  Pennsylvania  voted  overwhelm-  andfardcallawwhichleftthesituationwhotly 
jngly  against  Mr.  Taft  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  machine. 
Roosevelt,  The  prevailing  Republican  senti-  Preliminary  tests  of  Republican  sentiment, 
ment  was  more  than  a  to  i  against  Taft.  This  alt  the  way  from  New  York  City  to  Buffalo, 
verdict  had  followed  the  great  anti-Taft  made  during  the  previous  six  months,  had 
sweep  in  Illinois.  In  that  State  the  anti-Taft  shown  a  dear  anti-Taft  majority.  The 
vote  was  nearly  2^  to  i.  No  intelligent  and  machine,  at  an  earlier  stage,  had  made  over- 
candid  public  man  could  doubt  that  Pennsyl-  tures  and  negotiations  with  the  idea  that  it 
vania  was  representative  of  Eastern  senti-  might  support  Roosevelt,  Later  on  it  made 
ment,  and  that  Illinois  was  representative  of  an  alliance  with  the  Taft  people.    In  New 
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Kooscvclt  in  out  Ubtrkt.  his  ildcgatcs  would  have 
been  choiien  to  gu  to  Chicago.  An  analysis  of  the 
vote  cast  would  show  tliis  to  be  true. 

I  am  sure,  also,  that  wc  could  ha\-e  carried  these 
primaries  for  Hughes  if  wc  had  desired  to. 

The  significance  uf  it  all  is  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  not  the  voice  of  the  people  that  decides  in  bal- 
lot box  contests,  but  frequently  the  voice  of  the 
political  crganizalion.  For  instance,  when  1  was 
a  candidate  for  State  Legislatupe,  the  last  time  I 
ran  I  carried  my  election  district  by  over  30O 
majority.  Mv  successor,  representing  the  same 
party,  a  year  later  carried  it  by  a  majority  of  only 
i6.  i  carried  the  entire  Assembly  district  in  the 
year  in  question  by  over  3000  majority,  while  the 
next  year  itiy  successor  had  less  than  250  majority. 
The  difference,  largely,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
organization  worked  harder  for  me  than  it  did  for 
my  successor.  It  is  almost  a  political  axiom  that 
only  a  landslide  (like  that  nhich  overcame  the 
Republicans  two  years  ago)  can  defeat  a  well- 
built  political  oi^anization;  and  our  political 
organization  this  year,  for  several  leasons,  is  work- 
ing for  Taft's  re  nomination,  although  we  have  per- 
sonally little  if  any  use  for  the  man. 

7*1  Hani-    ^*-  '^  ^'^"^  '''^'  ^^^  Stale  conven- 

wnVnt  on     lion  contained  many  intetligent 

tut  Wall      ^^^    prominent    men,    and    that 

these  men,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  favored 

Taft.    But  it  is  also  true  that  the  large  group 

"\Ka  mB^HEDc.Es  AT  THE       °^  ''^'^  gentlemen  who  will  go  to  the  Chicago 

vENTios'  convention  from  New  York  were,  almost  to 

i<  Mr.  Depew  who  i>uBg»te<i  th«  famous  com  promise  &  man,  personally  Selected,  long  in  advance 

.>„,>.uon.    Taft  had  Knt  i.tter.  and  m«uiies  brEsi"8  m-  of  the  primaries,  by  the  State  Central  Com- 

strucled  delegates.     Barnes  was  irfming  to  grant  the  rrquest  .. ,       "^   „,  .       »-.l  ■  u  .u 

Dtpe*  suggested  the  idea  of  urging  ■  the  dcifsates.   This  mittee.     They  go  to  Chicago  Dccausc  they 

sjvfd  ihe  face  of  the  Taft  maiwhiie  leaving  the  delegates  were   appointed  by   the  machuie,   and   not 

woyreetouse     eir  o«n  judgmen  )  because  they  were  elected  by  the  party  voters 

York,  as  in   Pennsylvania,  there  is  ample  as  their  representatives.   These  distinguished 

reason  to  believe  that  the  alliance  was  eagerly  men  seemed  to  be  perfectly  contented  with 

solicited   from   Washington.     Both   parties  the  existing  system.     They  sneered  at  the 

in  the  State  of  New  York  have  for  a  long  progressive  movement,  and  were  at  pains 

time  been  organized  upon  a  quasi- military  to  inform  the  reporters  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 

plan.    This  is  particidarly  true  in  New  York  had  so  "petered  out"  as  a  candidate  that  he 

City.    The  decisions  made  by  the  heads  of  was  wholly  forgotten  and  that  nobody  had 

the  machines  can  be  carried  out  because  there  heard  his  name  mentioned,  even  in  casual 

are  many  thousandsof  organization  men,  conversation,  where  delegates  were  grouped 

under   their  district   and   precinct   leaders,  in  the  Rochester  hotel  lobbies.    Yet  at  that 

who  follow  instructions.  very  moment  the  Republican  voters  of  Illinois, 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  were  marking 

Readersofthismagazinethrough-  their  primary  ballots  for  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

^  £«/an' *" '  out  the  country  will  be  interested  Rochester  represented  "  Belshazzar's  feast," 

inthefollowingconfidentialstate-  and   Illinois  represented   "the  handwriting 

ment    from    a    member   of   the    New   York  on  the  wall."     At  Rochester  they  "praised 

Rejmblican  organization,  which  shows  clearly  the  gods  of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron, 

how  New  York  was  carried  for  Taft:  of  wood,  and  0/  stone." 

The   primaries  at   which   the  delegates  to   the  In  the  sai 

[iri'sidential  convention  were  elected  were   carried  handandwi_._  _._._„ 

[rir  Taft  in  my  Assembly  Uistritt.     Our  organiza-  the  plaster  of  the  wall  . 

(ion,  however,  could  have  carried  those  primaries  Then  the  King's  countenance  was  changed,  and 

lor  Roosevelt,  because  we  have  a  strong,  trained,  his  thoughts  troubled  him  so  that  the  joints  of  his 

intelligent,  industrious  body  of  workers.     If  the  loins  were  loosed  ami  his  knees  smote  one  against 

money  wc  spent,  the  time  devoted,  the  literature  another. 

used  and  the  taxicabs  and  workers  employed  on  The  King  crie<l  aloud  to  bring  in  the  astrologers. 

primary  day  had  been  devoted  10  ihc  support  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  ihe  soothsayers.  .  .  . 
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King  the  inlcrprctalion  ihcreiif. 

Tnen  Daniel  answered  and  raid  before  the  King: 
Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself,  and  give  thy  rewards  to 
another;  yet  [  will  read  the  writing  unto  the  King 
and  make  known  to  him  the  interpretation.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing: 

God  halk  numbered  Iky  kingdcm  and  finished  it. 

Thou  art  weighed  in  the  baiances  and  art  found 

^^  The  thing  that  happened  in 
ii4iBi'i>ert  of  Illinois  is  undeniably  what  would 
"  "*"'  have  happened  in  Indiana,  Mich- 
ijjan,  and  Kentucky  if  there  had  been  Presi- 
dential primaries  held  in  such  a  way  as  to 
nve  the  Republican  party  a  fi:ir  chance. 
The  Michigan  Legislature  ]:;:d  adopted  a 
good  piimary  law,  but  the  Taft  men,  by  a 
characteristic  effort,  kept  it  from  going  into 
effect  in  lime  for  use  this  year.  Two-thirds 
majorities  were  needed  for  that  purpose. 
The  lower  House  gave  the  needed  ratio,  while 
the  State  Senate,  which  gave  a  large  majority, 
lacked  three  votes  of  the  two-thirds.  A 
single  word  from  Mr.  Taft  would  ha\e  per- 
mitted the  Michigan  voters  to  express  their 
will.  The  use  of  the  old  system  resulted  in  a 
shameful  disregard  of  fair  play.  The  Roose- 
velt contestants  in  the  State  convention 
were  thrown  out  by  the  machine  without 
even  a  chance  to  present  their  case.  The 
methods  used  in  Kentucky  were  even  more 
hi^h-handed;  and  Indiana  was  the  scene  of 
manipulation  and  fraud. 

wornne  There  is  an  astonishiii;;  lack  of 
oma  vision,  this  year,  on  the  part  of 
a/tt  Uteri,  ,Qj((.(,i„(,  politicians  in  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  leaders  of  the  Taft  move- 
ment have  blinded  themselves  into  supposing 
that  the  Republican  voters  would  accept 
and  ratify  the  work  of  a  majority  in  the 
national  convention,  no  matter  by  what 
means  that  majority  might  be  secured.  This, 
however,  is  sheer  fatuity.  The  Republican 
convention  is  going  to  be  controlled  by  the 


the  Micbigitn  Suic  ConvenlJOD) 

real  Republican  voters.  The  Southern  dele- 
gations, obtained  by  federal  coercion  and 
improper  methods,  with  no  Republican  voters 
behind  them,  will  not  be  allowed  to  dictate 
to  the  Republican  party.  No  result  depend- 
ent upon  the  use  of  these  manipulated  dele- 
gations will  be  accepted  for  a  moment.  The 
National  Committee  will  not  dare  either  to 
condone  fraud  or  to  thwart  the  plain  will  of 
the  party.  The  present  acting  chairman  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee  is  Mr. 
Victor  Rose  water,  of  Nebraska,  who  has  at 
different  times  been  a  valued  contributor  to 
this  magazine.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Rose- 
water  (see  Review  of  Reviews  for  March, 
1508)  wrote  an  instructive  article  entitled 
"  Nominating  a  President." 

WKai  This  is  what,  among  other  things, 
""m^"  ^^-  Ros^water  said  at  that  time: 
[n  almost  all  the  States  known  as  the  "Solid 
South,"  the  Re()uhlican  organization  is  chiefly 
a  paper  organization,  maintained  by  federal  oflire- 
holdera  and  those  who  aspire  to  Federal  otlice, 
together  with  a  few  negro  Republicans  who  ore 
not  permitted  to  cast  a  ballot  m  the  election,  ft 
has  been  mathematically  computed  that  the  vote 
of  a  Republican  in  certain  Southern  districts,  in 
its  proportionate  influence  upon  the  party  nomi- 
nations, is  equal  to  from  10  10  50  Republican 
votes  in  the  Northern  States. 
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Mr.  Rosewaters  own  State  of  Nebraska  and   Florida.     Nobody   in   the   progressive 
has  an  honest  primary  for  choosing  delegates,  camp  desires  to  gel  control  of  the  Republican 
It    has    sixteen    members    in    the    national  party  against  the  party's  mature  wilt.     But 
convention,  and  it  cast  127,000  Republican  iince  the  party  seems  to  be  overwhelmingly 
votes  in  November,  1908.    But  the  State  of  progressive  in  its  sentiments,  there  is  no 
Mississippi  cast  only  4360  votes  for  Taft  in  possible  chance  to  secure  acquiescence  in  a 
1008,  and  it  has  20  delegates  in  the  national  manipulated  national  convention.  The  leaders 
Republican  convention.    These  twenty  have  in  the  end  will  not  disregard  public  opinion, 
been  duly  captured  and  are  proudly  and  osten- 
tatiously claimed  for  Mr.  Taft.    They  repre-  Dtmocat*    Although  our  political  comment 
sent  nothing  except  a  bunch  of  officeholders  m          this  month  seems  to  be  monopo- 
coerced  from  Washington.     Certainly  Mr.  W'w*'''Bt™    \ized  by  the  Republican  situation, 
Rosewater  has  enough  regard  for  his  long-  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Democrats  are  not 
established  con\ictions,  his  high  reputation,  to  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  notice  before 
and  his  responsibilities  as  national  committee-  November  polling  begins.     Since  our  notes 
man  for  Nebraska,  to  protect  the  real  dele-  of  last  month,  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
gates  of  the  real  party  from  the  mercenary  have  passed  their  wool-revision  bill.     It  was 
squads  that  represent  nothing  but  manipula-  decided  not  to  pass  a  cotton  bill  unless  the 
tion  by  command  from  Washington.     The  Senate  should  act  definitely  upon  the  several 
Nebraska    primaries    of    last    month    were  tariff  bills  that  have  already  been  sent  to  it. 
mandatory  in  their  verdicts.  The  Democrats  had  also  decided  not  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  the  further  continuance 
untaMni    ^^^^^    '''*    Republican  '  party  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  Tariff  Board. 
crii/tntiait   wishes  to  Commit  suicide  at  once.  This  decision  would  seem  fully  justified  under 
Mmtcuntnii  jj^  titular  leaders  will  allow  the  the    circumstances.    A    tariff    commission, 
convention  to  be  organized  only  by  men  who  duly  constituted  by  law,  with  authority  to 
have   untainted  credentials.     The  slightest  study  the  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of  rev- 
attempt  to  nominate  a  candidate  with  the  enue  and  fiscal  policy,  might  at  some  future 
help  of  the  Southern  delegations  who  could  time  render  very  valuable  service.     But  it  is 
not  be  nominated  by  virtue  of  votes  from  the  hard  to  see  in  the  work  of  the  present  group 
Republican   States,  would  mean  inevitable  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  making  inquiries 
defeat  at  the  polls  in  November.    A  Republi-  into  the  cost  of  production,  any  results  that 
can  ticket  nominated  under  those  circum-  justify  the  great  sums  of  money  expended, 
stances  would  not  only  lose  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  it  would  lose  every  single  State 
in  the  Union.     A  close  study  of  the  tables 
given  in  Professor  Potts'  article  (on  page  562 
of  this  number)  will  make  this  point  clear. 
Either  Illinois  or  Pennsylvania  alone  has  more 
than  three  times  as  large  a  Republican  vote 
as  all  the  nine  "solid"  Southern  States  put 
together.     These  Southern  States  have  more 
than  two  hundred  votes  in  the  Republican  con- 
vention.   Mr.  Taft's  instructed  delegates,  of 
which  there  was  so  much  boasting  last  month, 
were   almost  entirely  from   these  Southern 
States,  not  one  of  which  will  cast  a  single 
Republican  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 

sinator  crant  Massachusetts  alone  casts  as 
and  hit  large  a  Republican  vote  as  those 
Oi/rooi/on  ^jjj^  Southern  States  put  together. 
Senator  Crane  is,  indeed,  a  very  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Taft  candidacy.  But  as  national 
committeeman  for  Massachusetts  Mr.  Crane 
would   not  permit  the  thirty-six   delegates 

honestly  chosen  in  his  State  under  fair  ^^^j^m^g  j,  (^ool)  and  the  cot 
primary  laws  to  be  outweighed  by  the  thirty-  .  kkockinc  at  the  doobs  of  ■ 
eight   manipulated  delegates  from   Georgia  From  ih?  ir»M  (New  Yor 


'rephesentattve  < 

Prom  the  World  (New  Yorli) 
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These  gentlemen  have  probably  at  least  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  notion  of  adjust- 
ing the  American  tariff  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  is 
highly  fallacious.  The  Democrats  at  Wash- 
ington are  working  together  well,  and  are 
giving  a  very  good  account  of  themselves. 

There  is  no  indication  as  yet  who 
Oandia'at—    *i"  ^  nominated  for  President 

by    the    Baltimore    convention. 
The  excessive  Republican  activity  was  due  to 
the  attempt  at  capturing  delegates  for  Taft, 
long  in  advance,  by  the  holding  of  mid- winter 
conventions  in  the  South.     Democratic  ef- 
forts have  been  proceeding  more  calmly.     In 
the  great  Illinois  primary  Champ  Clark  car- 
ried the  day  by  a  large  majority  against  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,    while    in    the    Pennsylvania 
primary  Wilson  was  completely  successful. 
Speaker  Clark's  success  in  Illinois  was  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  support  of  the  Hearst  soon  begin  very  seriously  to  consider  the  rea- 
newspapers    in    Chicago.    The   New   York  sons  for  abandoning  the  outworn  unit  rule  and 
Democratic  convention  was  dominated  by  the  two-thirds  rule,  that  are  fitly  characterized  by 
Tammany    organization,    with    Charles    F,   Mr.  Potls,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
Murphy    in     unquestioned    control.      This   already  referred  as  appearing  in  this  number 
great  New  York  delegation,  with  its  ninety  of  the  Review.     Governor  Wilson,  Governor 
delegates,  will  act  solidly  at  Baltimore  under  Harmon,  and  Speaker  Clark  remain  the  lead- 
the  unit  rule;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  disclose  ing  Democratic  candidates,  while  there  is  an 
preference  for  any  candidate.  Since  the  hold-  unmistakable  popular  demand  in  some  quar- 
ing  of  that  convention  there  has  been  fresh   ters  for  Mr.  Bryan,  and  much  evidence  of  the- 
talkof  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of  New  York  popularity  and  strength  of  Mr,  Underwood. 
City  as  a  possible  Democratic  "dark  horse."   It  continues  to  be  said  that  the  Democratic:- 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Democrats  will  convention  will  be  influenced  in  its  choice  -cl 
Baltimore  by  the  action  of  the  Republicans, 
a  week  earlier,  at  Chicago. 

The  eyes  of  the  country  have  been 
^'ptrtM^'i'  much  directed,  for  several  year., 

past,  toward  the  United  States 
Senate.  Its  personnel  has  changed  greatl>% 
It  is,  uf>on  the  whole,  a  body  of  able  and  ear- 
nest men,  and  much  better  representative  of 
the  nation's  intellect  and  ideals  than  it  was  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  oldest  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  Mr.  Cullom  of  Illinois. 
He  was  heavily  defeated  at  the  recent  Stat.- 
primary,  and  his  successor  will  be  Lawrence 
Y.  Sherman,  a  Springfield  lawyer,  imless  the 
Republicans  lose  the  legislature.  The  ele- 
ments that  carried  the  State  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt  also  supported  Sherman,  and  they 
indorsed  Deneen  for  another  term  as  go\- 
emor.  If  the  Democrats  should  control  the 
Illinois  legislature,  the  Hon.  J.  Hamilton 
Lewis  would  go  to  the  Senate- by  virtue 
of   success    in    the   Democratic    primaries. 

L  GET  TBE  BOUQUET  OF  NEW  VOBK      ~,  c-    a      (      XT     »*   ■ 

DEMOCRATIC  DELEGATES?  The  ncw  Senators  from  New  Mexico  are 


Prom  ihc  JovMoi  (MinncapoUs)  Albert  B.  Fall  and  Thomas  B.  Catron,  both 
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Republicans.  We  have  previously  men- 
tioned the  new  Arizona  Senators,  Henry  F. 
Ashurst  and  Marcus  A.  Smith.  The  legisla- 
ture of  Maine  has  approved  Governor 
Plaisted's  appointment  of  Obadiah  Gardner 
to  serve  out  the  term  of  the  late  Senator 
Frye.  The  Republican  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee has  appointed  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  Chattanooga,  the  Hon.  Newell 
Sanders,  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Robert 
L.  Taylor.  The  Senate  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  ninety-six,  with  one  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Senator  Hughes  of  Colorado. 

While  statesmen  like  Senator 
s^ImL    Cummins   are   working   steadily 

toward  a  real  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  regulating  industrial  trusts  and  corpo- 
rations, there  are  still  'some  vital  questions 
undecided  regarding  the  control  of  railroad 
systems  as  common  carriers.  Last  month 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  rendered  an  important  de- 
cision in  a  case  immediately  affecting  Te.tas 
and  Louisiana.  Te.xas  state  laws  require 
railroad  rates  within  the  State  which  put  at  a 
disadvantage  the  shippers  from  points  out- 
side, because  of  the  higher  interstate  rates. 
Commissioner  Lane,  supported  by  a  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  rendered  a  decision  under 
which  the  interstate  shipper  must  be  relieved 
by  the  railroad  from  all  disadvantage.  This 
SL'ems  to  be  an  assertion  of  the  fact  that  com- 


merce is  national  rather  than  local.  Mean- 
while, however,  arguments  on  April  i  were 
made  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  assertion  of  the  opposite  principle.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  a  law  fixing  passenger 
rates  at  two  cents  a  mile.  Judge  Sanborn,  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  granted  an 
injunction  against  this  local  rate,  on  the 
ground  that  it  discriminated  against  the  in- 
terstate patron  of  raUroads,  who  had  to  pay 
higher  passenger  and  freight  rates.  The 
Governors'  Conference  last  year  had  decided 
to  file  a  brief  against  Judge  Sanborn's  de- 
cision, and  a  committee  of  three, — consist- 
ing of  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio,  Governor 
Hadley  of  Missouri,  and  Governor  Aldrich  of 
Nebraska, — was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
brief  and  make  the  arguments.  Governor 
Harmon's  appearance  before  the  court  at 
Washington,  on  April  i,  attractpd  much  at- 
tention. A  brief  was  also  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  railway  commissions  of  eight  States,  com- 
prising Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and 
Texas.  It  will  require  careful  thought  and 
study  to  work  out  the  true  solution  of  this 
conflict  between  State  and  national  principles. 
Railroad  valuation  and  control  of  express  com- 
panies are  among  the  new  tasks  entrusted 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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A  National  "^^^  ^'^  ^^^  *^^  establishment  of 
Wiwrmt  what  will  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Sumo  Children's  Bureau,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  at  last 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  received 
the  signature  of  President  Taft.  It  will  be 
the  business  of  this  bureau  to  "investigate 
and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  children  and  child  life."  More 
specifically,  it  is  provided  that  the  bureau 
shall  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mor- 
tality, the  birth  rate,  physical  degeneration, 
orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  dan- 
gerous occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of 
children,  employment,  and  legislation  affect- 
ing children  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tDries.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  govern- 
ment agency  in  the  United  States  equipped  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information  of  this 
kind.  The  census  ofhce  has  enough  to  do  in 
its  regular  statistical  work  without  diverting 
its  energies  to  the  subjects  enumerated  above. 
Important  facts  disclosed  by  the  census,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  unusual  mortality  of 
children  in  certain  factory  towns,  can  now 
be  investigated  scientifically  and  the  causes 
of   such   abnormal   conditions   ascertained. 


Work  of  this  kind  in  the  nation  at  large  has 
been  performed,  up  to  this  time,  by  organiza- 
tions privately  endowed,  such  as  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  which  has  been 
active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  new  law. 
No  single  Sute  has  the  power  to  conduct  an 
inquiry  on  a  national  stale.  All  this  much- 
needed  work  will  now  be  performed  by  a 
national  bureau,  much  as  similar  bureaus 
alreadylongestablishedby  the  federal  govern- 
ment conduct  inquiries  regarding  various 
forms  of  our  material  wealth.  The  President 
has  named  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  of  Chicago, 
an  associate  of  Miss  Addams,  of  Hull  House, 
as  tlie  first  chief  of  the  new  bureau. 

MiiwavkM-t  ^^  ^^  municipal  elections  held 
CHu  last  month,  those  of  Milwaukee 
EiMthm  ^^^  Kansas  City  were  among  the 
most  significant.  In  Milwaukee,  the  So- 
cialist administration  that  has  )xen  In  power 
for  the  past  two  years  was  swept  from  office 
by  a  non-partisan  coalition  of  voters  which 
installed  a  Republican  mayor,  Dr.  Gerhard 
Bading,  and  an  an ti -Socialist  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  The 
Sodalists  were  charged  with  extravaganc 
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high  taxes,  and  violation  of  the  dvil-service  sippi  floods,  he  has  given  a  good  deal  of  study 

laws.     It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  to  the  subject  of  remedial  measures.     The 

infer  that  the  Socialist  party  in  Milwaukee  article  along  this  line  which  he  contributes  to 

has  been  overwhelmed  or  eliminated,   for  this  issue  of  the  Review  is,  therefore,  worthy 

Mayor  Seidel  actually  received  a  vote  thirty  of  the  highest  consideration, 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  which  placed  him 

in  oflSce  two  years  ago.    The  Voters'  League,  Fortimately  for  the  parties  di-                     ] 

which  brought  about  the  combination  that  PntHmt     rectly    concerned, — the    miners, 

defeated  the  Seidel  administration,  admitted  the  operators,  and  last,  but  cer- 

that  the  Socialists  had  introduced  a  few  use-  tainly  not  least,  the  American  public, — the 

ful  reforms  in  the  city  government,  and  it  is  gloomy   anticipations  that    were  prevalent 

probable  that  some  of  these  mil  be  continued  some  weeks  ago  regarding  the  general  strike 

by  the  new  administration.    One  of  these  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  were  not  ful- 

innovations  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bu-  filled  last  month.    Work  was  suspended,  it 

reau  of  Economy  and  Efficiency.    In  Kansas  is  true,  pending  an  agreement  for  another 

City,  the  Democrats  were  completely  vie-  three-years'  period  between  the  operators  and 

torious   electing  Henry  L.  Jost  mayor.  the  men,  but  the  conferences  that  took  place 

between  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Th^ereat  ^^  ^^  latter  part  of  March  and  Workers  and  the  heads  of  the  coal  corpora- 
Mfaaiaaippi  the  first  wceks  of  April  occurred  tions  were  distinctly  amicable  and  the  detaOs 
^^^'  one  of  the  most  disastrous  floods  of  the  settlement  were  left  to  a  sub-committee 
that  ever  devastated  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  which  both  sides  were  adequately  repre- 
Fed  by  hard,  incessant  rains  and  melting  sented.  There  was  every  reasofl  to  believe, 
snow  and  ice,  the  various  tributaries  of  the  late  last  month,  that  a  working  agreement 
Mississippi  River — the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  would  be  reached.  The  bituminous  oper- 
the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  Wabash,  and  a  ators  granted  a  5  per  cent,  advance  in  wages, 
myriad  of  smaller  streams — ^poured  their  which  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
swollen  torrents  into  the  great  river..  The  mine  workers  for  the  coming  two  years. 
Mississippi  rose  steadily  at  an  alarming  rate  Meanwhile,  the  locomotive  engineers  of  fifty 
daybyday,  breaking  levees  and  embankments  Eastern  railroads,  under  the  leadership  of 
all  along  its  course.  From  Illinois  to  Louisi-  Grand  Chief  Warren  S.  Stone,  of  the  Brother- 
ana,  a  distance  of  over  six  hundred  miles,  hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  voted  •  last 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  river  was  af-  month  in  favor  of  a  strike  for  increased  wages, 
fected,  more  than  two  thousand  square  miles  In  the  textile  industry  the  New  England 
of  land  being  inundated.  Farms  and  towns  mills  have  steadily  continued  to  grant  wage 
were  flooded,  houses  and  factories  and  cattle  advances  affecting  many  thousands  of  oper- 
swept  away,  property  of  all  kinds  destroyed,  atives.  In  the  worsted  mills  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 
and  train  service  crippled.  Almost  two  score  there  was  an  unsuccessful  strike  for  higher 
of  lives  were  lost,  and  as  many  as  thirty  wages  and  recognition  of  the  union, 
thousand  were  made  homeless  and  suffered 

intense  hardship.  The  financial  loss  was  ^^^  Last  month  an  important  con- 
estimated  at  considerably  in  excess  of  ten  and  ference  was  held  in  New  York 
millions  of  dollars.  The  federal  government  '?«''<''«''  ^^y  under  the  auspices  of  the 
and  the  National  Red  Cross  Society  promptly  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement.  The 
undert6ok  relief  measures.  Congress  cooper-  objects  of  this  new  type  of  evangelism  have 
ating  with  an  appropriation  of  money,  and  already  been  outlined  in  these  pages.  In 
the  War  Department  sending  tents  for  the  general,  the  aim  is  to  restore  the  masculine 
houseless.  While  a  flood  of  this  tremendous  element  to  the  churches  throughout  the 
severity  does  not  occur  very  often,  it  is  not  at  country  and  by  a  combined  effort  to  bring 
all  certain  that  it  may  not  be  repeated  the  men  and  boys  into  church  organizations  in 
very  next  spring,  with  similarly  disastrous  increasing  numbers.  This  propaganda  ap- 
results  unless  protective  measures  are  im-  pealed  with  peculiar  force  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
mediately  taken.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  B.  F.  who  was  particularly  interested  in  the  depart- 
Yoakimi,  the  well-known  railroad  man,  sug-  ment  for  social  service  organized  by  the 
gests  that  the  Government  use  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Stead  had 
dredges  which  are  now  becoming  idle  by  been  asked  to  address  meetings  held  imder 
reason  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the  the  auspices  of  this  organization,  and  had 
Panama  Canal.  As  Mr.  Yoakum's  railroad  sailed  on  the  Titanic  with  the  purpose  of 
traverses  territory  affected  by  these  Missis-  keeping  these  appointments.    * 
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Mo  japaifM  When  about  a  year  ago  the  news-       secretary    Secretary  Knox,  returning  from 

"Plot"  in    papers  permitted  themselves  to  Knox       his  extended  tour  of  Caribbean 

^*'^  become  very  much  worked  up  ^«<«"'''«  America,  of  which  we  have  al- 
over  the  alleged  attempt  of  the  Japan-  ready  spoken  more  at  length  in  these  pages, 
ese  government  to  obtain  a  concession  of  made  a  six  days'  stay  in  Cuba  last  month. 
land  from  the  Mexican  government  for  a  He  arrived  in  Santiago  on  April  5,  visited  the 
coaling-station  on  Magdalena  Bay  this  mag-  "battlefields  of  the  Spanish- American  war 
azine  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  so-  and  was  officially  received  at  Havana.  His 
called  concession  was  in  all  probability  an  welcome  was  polite  and  appropriate,  if  not 
unimportant  one  to  some  small  commercial  noticeably  enthusiastic.  For  the  absence  of 
interest,  and  that,  if  the  incident  should  ever  *^  pretentious  fulsomeness"  Mr,  Knox  ex- 
call  for  attention  by  our  government.  Con-  pressed  himself  grateful.  His  address  at  the 
gress  and  the  President  would  take  immediate  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  President  Gomez 
and  proper  action.  This  is  exactly  what  has  on  April  11  was  mainly  a  reassurance  to  the 
happened.  On  April  2  the  Senate  took  offi-  Cuban  people  in  the  matter  of  the  friendly 
cial  cognizance  of  the  rumors  of  Japan's  attitude  of  the  United  States.  He  warned 
intended  action.  Senator  Lodge  introduced  the  Cubans  against  "those  self-seekers  who 
a  resolution — ^which  was  passed  immediately  make  a  business  of  the  politics  of  their  coun- 
and  without  discussion — calling  upon  the  try."  In  the  days  of  its  infancy  the  Cuban 
President  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  all  the  republic  has  had  too  many  politicians.  This 
data  in  the  possession  of  the  government  rela-  fact,  says  the  Havana  Post,  is  "perfectly  well 
live  to  this  reported  acquisition  from  Mexico  known  to  the  Cubans  themselves. '*  Mr. 
by  Japanese  interests  of  a  strip  of  land  on  Knox's  speech  means  "nothing  more  than 
Magdalena  Bay.  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  American  govern- 

ment and  people  that,  if  Cuba  is  to  prosper, 

Premier     ^^  reply  to  a  Cablegram  from  the  its  people  and  not  its  politicians  must  rule." 

Saionji      New  York  Times  Marquis  Sai- 

£xpiain9  ^^jj^  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  pontioa in cuba^^^  Cuban  presidential  cam- 
declared  that,  on  October  17,  1911,  the  Ori-  and  paign  has  already  begun.  The 
ental  Whaling  Company  of  Japan  concluded  ''^^^  '^'^^  national  convention  of  the  Con- 
with  the  Mexican  government  a  contract-  by  servative  party  was  held  on  April  7.  The 
the  terms  of  which  the  company  sent  to  delegates  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
Mexico                                                                nominated  for  the  presidency  General  Juan 

Mario  Menocal,  at  present  Secretary  of  Jus- 
one  of  its  directors  with  fishing  experts  and  fisher-   tice  and  one  of   the  wealthiest   and   most 

^^*i  ""^^^f/^JJ^^^f  IT'  7u'  ^^^.^^"^  f "K?JK^  respected  sugar  plantation   owners  of  the 
in  the  investigation  of  the  fishing  distnct.     This   .  ,  *^  ,      rr^i        t  m        1  a* 

fishing  district  extends  from  the  territory  of  Tepic  island.     1  he    Liberal    convention    met    on 

to  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  which  has  geographically  April  15  and  picked  out,  with  unanimity  and 

no  connection  with  Magdalena  Bay.    The  term  equal   enthusiasm.   Dr.   Alfredo   Zayas,   for 

of  the  fishing  nght  is  for  ten  yeare,  and  has  no  president.    Dr.  Zayas  is  now  vice-president 

poutical  significance  whatever,  it  being  purely  an  ^.  ^,  ,  |.  /  r  ^v     v     ^  1  r 

individual  industrial  enterprise,  on  the  part  of  a  ^f  the  republic  and  one  of  the  best  known  of 

Japanese  private  concern.     Nor  is  it  a  privilege  the    Liberal    leaders.     Our    own    island    of 

exceptionally  panted  to  Japanese  subjects,  the  Porto  Rico  has  been  prospering  greatly  of 

fL'".lY^vl"^"^*'^'^K^'".^''T^^^^  late.     According  to  Foster  F.  Brown,  who 

to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  United  States,    ,^  ^,  .^j  .,,  ^  t     t 

(ireat  Britain,  Italy,  and  others  countries.  '^st  month  resigned  as  Attorney-General  of 

the  island,  Porto  Ricans  are  "taking  with 
From  imofficial  sources  in  Mexico  it  was  ever-increasing  zeal  to  American  institutions 
^^  learned  that  negotiations  for  turning  over  the  and  customs  and  are  yearning  for  nothing  so 
pr  concession  to  the  Japanese  interests  aforesaid  much  as  for  American  citizenship."    A  few 
r     were  actually  under  way  when  the  Lodge  reso-  days  before  Mr.  Brown  reached  Washington 
'      lution  was  passed  by  the  Senate.     Now,  it  is  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill 
learned  from  the  same  sources  the  negotia-  of  Congressman  Jones,  of  Virginia,  already 
tions  have  been  dropped,  and  it  may  be  safely  favorably  reported   by   the  Committee  on 
assumed  that  they  will  not  be  taken  up  again.  Insular  Affairs,  declaring  that  "  all  citizens  of 
With  the  formal  official  denial  by  President  Porto  Rico  are  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
Madero  that  Mexico  is  arranging  or  ever  will  On  another  page  this  month  we  present  a  sum- 
arrange  for  any  cession  to  Japan  of  land  on  mary  by  a  competent  eye-witness  of  what 
Magdalena  Bay  for  a  coaling  station  the  at-  the    American    re^^ime  has  done  in    Porto 
mosphere  may  be  said -to  have  cleared.  Rico  since  we  acquired  the  island. 
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Trip/0  Aiitatttf  Well-informed  observers  of  the  ,^^^       The  most  signific^t  fact  of  the 

09,        political,    social    and    economic  andth*     past  year,  however,  in  this  ever- 

Triph  Ent.nu  ^^^^^  that  count  most  in  the  '^'''^'""'  changing  web  of  alliances  and 
progress  of  current  European  history  are  cross  alliances  has  been  the  fear  that,  as  a 
noting  certain  signs  of  uneasiness  and  insta-  consequence  of  her  war  against  Turkey,  Italy 
bility  in  the  relations  between  the  great  milk:^  would  detach  herself  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
tary  and  naval  powers  which,  to  their  trained  «nd  thus,  by  shifting  sides,  at  once  completdy 
sense,  portend  a  coming  storm.  The  Turco-  destroy  the  balance.  For  a  decade  or  more 
Italian  war  has  disturbed  the  delicate  balance  ItaW  has  been  drawing  nearer  to  France,  her 
of  European  politics  to  a  much  greater  extent  sisterj^atin  nation,  with  whom  she  has  much 
than  the  man  in  the  street  realizes.  Ever  more  te  common  than  with  her  Teutonic 
since  "Bismarck's  masterpiece,"  the  Triple  neighbors.  Then  there  is  the  traditional 
Alliance,  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  was  Italian  friendship  for  France's  British  ally. 
achieved,  in  1883,  Europe  has  been  fairly  Despite  Italian  resentment  at  British  criti- 
well  divided  into  two  armed  camps.  The  cism  of  her  war  with  Turkey,  and  her  recent 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente,  the  little  difference  of  opinion  with  France  over 
latter  consisting  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  contraband,  there  have  been  indications  that 
France,  are  almost  equal  in  strength,  and  this  Italy  was  veering  in  the  direction  of  her 
approximate  equality  has  come  to  be  a  guar-  western  neighbors.  The  German  Kaiser 
antee  of  peace,  since  it  renders  very  doubtful  then  set  himself  to  work.  First  he  sent  his 
the  outcome  of  a*  war.  As  we  pointed  out  in  suave,  forceful  foreign  minister.  Baron  von 
these  pages  in  March,  the  chief  danger  point  Kiderlen-Wachter,  to  confer  with  Baron 
in  the  political  relations  of  the  world  powers  Tittoni,  the  Italian  foreign  minister, 
at  present  is  the  rivalry  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany.  Rwwino    While  as  yet  the  world  knows  noth- 

th%        ing  of  the  details  of  the  meeting 
j^^        The  main  object  of  this  rivalry,  as  ^^^       between  thefee  two  statesmen,  it 
eam9  of     the  great  game  of  international  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  German  convinced 
AUfaneea     pQ\[iiQ^  jg  being  played  in  every  the  Italian  that  the  open  hostility  of  Austria 
comer  of  the  globe,  is  for  one  of  these  great  and  German  and  Austrian  support  for  Tur- 
rivals  to  weaken  or  detach  one  of  the  allies  of  key,  which  would  surely  follow  if  Italy  for- 
the  other,  or  to  add  a  new  national  unit  to  its  sook  her  Teutonic  friends,  would  be  too  high 
own  strength.    The  complexity  of  this  shift  a  price  to  pay  for  an  entrance  into  the  Triple 
and  play  is  further  increased  by  the  rivalries  Entente.     Moreover,    as   we   have   already 
and  jealousies  between  members  of  the  same  pointed  out,  Italy  now  has  a  Mediterranean 
group    of    great    powers    and    the    various  agreement   with   France,   a  -Balkan   under- 
"understandings'*    and    "agreements"    for  standing  with  Russia  and  an  ancient  unim- 
specific  purposes  that  cut  across  the  larger  paired  friendship  with  Great  Britain.  There- 
lines  of  alliance.    Turkey,  for  example,  is  fore,  when,  late  in  March,  the  Kaiser  himself 
always  counted  by  the  p)olitical  experts  as  made  his  formal  visit  to  King  Victor  Em- 
being  on  the  side  of  the  Dreibund,  and  as  manuel  at  Venice,  after  his  usual  cordial 
Russia's  inveterate  enemy.    Yet  the  Porte  meeting    with    Emperor    Franz    Josef    at 
now    has   an    understancUng   with   the   St.  Vienna,  he  found  the  matter  virtually  set- 
Petersburg  government,  chiefly  regarding  the  tied.    In  the  language  of  statecraft,  "it  may 
status  of  the  Balkans  and  Persia.    The  con-  be  stated  on  high  official  authority  that  an 
elusion  of  this  agreement  was  announced  last  understanding    in    principle"  has  been  ar- 
month.    For  several  years,  ever  since  Czar  rived  at  which  will  insure  the  prolongation  of 
Nicholas  visited  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Triple  Alliance  for  another  period,  of  just 
Italy,  the  governments  of  Rome   and   St.  how  long  it  is  not  stated.    That  the  terms  of 
Petersburg  have  been  in  agreement  over  cer-  the  renewal  are  radically  different  from  the 
tain  questions  of  general  European  p)olicy.  original   agreement,   however,   may  be  in- 
Similarly,  Germany  and  Austria  have  special  ferred  from  the  bitter  attacks  that  are  going 
understandings    with    Russia.     Only    last  on  in  the  German  semi-official  press  against 
month  we  heard  that  Russia  and  Italy  had  Italy  and  her  course  in  the  present  war.  One 
agreed  as  to  the  question  of  opening  the  of  the  most  serious  of  the  German  reviews, 
Dardanelles,  while  the  formation  of  a  new  the  Suddeutsche  MonatshefUy  calls   the  re- 
dreibund,^  to  include  Russia,  Italy  and  Aus-  newal  of  the  alliance  a  crime,  and  makes  a 
tria,  was  being  whispered  about  in  the  press  savage  attack  on  the  value  of  the  Italian 
of  the  continent.  partnership. 
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j,^^        The  war  in  Trip- 

War  la      oli  Still  drags  on. 

Trmeii  ^g  have  alter- 
nate reports  of  Italian 
attacks  on  Turkish  ports 
and  of  Arab  victories  on  the 
Tripolitan  desert.  The 
Italians  are  finding  their 
task  a  tremendous  one.  h 
would  seem  as  though  they 
could  neither  advance  nor 
retreat.  Within  the  range 
of  their  great  naval  guns 
they  are  triumphant.  The 
extent  of  territory  they 
actually  hold,  however,  is. 
not  much  greater  than  it 
was  a  month  after  the  in- 
vasion began.  The  attacks 
by  the  fanatically  brave 
Arabs  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing in  number  and  violence. 
The  war,  it  is  admitted,  is 

costing  something  like  half   i.Bn,oi«o'-i.>  i."Jf'"""'*ura]cr-«ri.Nt.vorfc 

a   million    dollars    a   day.   cugliei,mo  marconi  and  the  baron  Bernardo  quaranta 
As    for    the    Turks,   their  Dl  san  severino.   two  eminent  [tal[an  patriots 

position  is  plain  and  simple.  (Prom  a  photogranh  laken  in  New  York  last  maiiih) 

A  member  of  the  Ottoman 

f)arliamentrecentlyelectedisquotedassaying  in  the  territory  which  they  have  made  thel^ 
ast  month:  own.    The  Baron  di  San  Severino,  a  patri- 
We  cannot  make  peace  with  Italy  for  two  very  ot'<^  Italian  now  lecturing  in  this  country,  to 
good  reasons.    If  we  made  peace,  signing  away  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fatherland's 
Tripoli,  we  should  immediaiely  be  confronted  with  reputation   and    interests   we   have   already 
afarmoresenouswar  awaroftheArabsagamst  alluded    in    these    pages,    recently   gave   the 
the  power  which  had  betrayed  them  to  their  foes.  .  „       ,                              r  .l       .   ...  <    ^        ,       . 
The  other  reason  why  we  cannot  make  peace  is  "'llowmg  summary  of  the  civUizmg  work  of 
because  it  costs  us  less  to  make  war  than  it  did  to  the  Italians  already  achieved  in  Tripolitania: 
govern  Tripoli  in  lime  of  p)cace.    The  war  at  pres- 
ent costs  us  nothing.     Tripoli  in  time  o(  peace  was  There  arc  the  orRanizalion  of  the  wireless  telc- 
a  burden  upon  our  finances.     Tripoli  carries  on  the  graph  system,  recently  supcr\ised  by  its  inventor, 
war  without  asking  from  us  one  piastre.     But  an  *  luglielmo  Marconi,  who  has  added  important  in- 
Arab  war  would  cost  us  much.     To  ask  us  to  make  novations  to  it,  and  the  new  Tripoli -Syracuse  and 
peace,  therefore,  is  to  ask  us  to  exchange  a  war  Benghazi- Syracuse  cables,   which   will  be  shonly 
with   Italy,  which  costs  us   nothing  and   cannot  inaugurated.   .Then  there  are  the  aeroplane  and 
poa-iiblydo  usany  serious  harm,  forawarwith  the  dirigibles  that   Italy  is  proud  of  being  the  first 
Arabs  which  will  cost  millions  and  might  entail  the  nation  to  use  in  warfare  and  about  which  all  the  mili- 
loss  of  the  whole  of  Arabia  and  .Mesopotamia.     So  'ary  cntics.  among  whom  the  correspondent  of  the 
farasweareconcemed  there  willbe  nopeaceuntil  London    Ttmts  and    Captain   Chaml»ers,   of   the 
the  summer  comes,  when  the  cholera  and  perhaps  Aviation   Corps   attached   to   the   tnited   States 
the  Senussi  may  clear  the  invaders  out  of  Tripoli,  f'avy,  are  enthusiastic,  on  account  of  their  useful- 
ness and  success  m  war.     The  organization  of  our 
Assim  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  For-  native  colonial  battalions  of  Zapties  and  Ascaris 
eign  Affairs,  is  quoted  as  saying  officially  last  f™"*  ,<""■  '"'""y  ^  Krithrca  and  the  two  hundred 
_     .u  .u  *  .u                1,            J'          ■          I  war  dogs  which  have  rendered  great  scouting  ser- 
month  that  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  ^,5^^  ^  especially  noteworthy     One  of  our  big 
peace  until  Italy  "tears  up  her  decree  of  victories  was  due  to  an  alarm  given  us  in  time  of 
annexation"  of  Tripoli.  the  presence  of  the  enemy  by  these  faithful  and 
inieHiecnt  animals.     The   Italian  conquest  dates 
T,   .   ,i_         .            ^,          ■  1     ,      ,1.  onlv  from  a  ver>'  few  months. — days,  one  mieht 
^^.,       But  there  is  another  side  to  the  almost  say ,-and  yet  Italy  has  already  opened  new 
*"*"*"*     picture.     This   is   shown   by   the  schooUforchildrenandadults.  Arabs  and  Italians. 
"          very    photographs    which     come  Already  the  first  railway  line  from  Tripoli  to  Ain- 
from  the  Italian  camps.     All  sorts  of  civiliz-  Z^"-  ''as  been  inaugurated  and  replaces  for  that 

._    ••       „     1    L       u          ■                 .1  Stretch  of  land  that  antiquated  and  slow  medium 

mg  construcUve  work  has  been  inaugurated  „[  i«-omoiion,  the  camel.    The  first  locomotive. 

and  is  being  steadily  pushed  by  the  Italians  christened    the    "Tripoli "    proclaims   with    its 
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whistle  the  benefits  of  civilization.    Already  Italian  with  whose  continued  independence   of  tht 

workmen  are  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  ^^^j,  powers  of  Europe  they  now  realize  that 

port   of   Tnpoli.     Hygienic    stations,    up-to-date  -i    .     ^       •    i         j 

hospitals,  laboratories  for  disinfection,  for  micro-  ^neir  own  is  bound  up. 
scopic  researches,  and  for  preparing  bacteriological 

cultures  are  in  working  order.     A  civil  and  criminal  The  success  of   this   step    to  do 

judiciary  system,  public  services  and  police  have        jj^^f^^^     ^  ^^  ^U  previous   treaties 

been  established.     Numerous  societies  have  been  FaiM  •        i.u     r^     ^^      j  j  j 

formed  for  the  study  of  agriculture,  mineralogy,  ^  concerning  the  straits   depended 

industry  and  commerce,  and  the  climatology  and  on  the  cooperation  of  England  and  Italy  with 

pathology  of  Tripolitania.  which  are  only  the  van-  France.     The  republic  was  probably  in  sym- 
guard  of  our  emigration  and  of  the  investment  of     ^^^y  with  it,   as  it  would  neutralize  the 

our  capital  m  that  region.     Italy  shows  she  really  i        -^  rxUAi.*  l-l* 

means  to  bring  to  Tnpolitania  the  benefits  of  a  mcrease  of  the  Austnan  navy,  which  is  as 

healthy,    well-directed    and    progressive    admin-  unfavorably  regarded  at  Paris  as  in  London. 

istration.  But  the  British  Government,  which  alwa}^ 

looks  far  ahead  in  naval  matters,  did  not  take 

^/      *'f^rein  "    ^^^^^  '^^v^  ^^^'^  frequent  rumors  kindly  to  the  Tcharikov  proposition,  and  sup- 

th9  that  Russia  and  Italy,  the  powers  ported  the  Turks  in  opposing  it.  This  may 
Dardanei/ea  jjj^g^  vitally  concemed,  have  pre-  account  for  the  recent  decoration  of  King 
vailed  upon  Turkey  to  permit  an  abrogation  George  V  with  the  order  of  Hanedan-i-al- 
of  that  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1878  which  Osman  by  the  Sultan.  Austria  and  Germany 
doses  the  Dardanelles  to  all  ships  ,of  war.  ofiFered  no  encouragement  to  the  Russian 
Last  month  it  was  rumored  that  Italy  was  effort  to  obtain  a  free  passage  for  her  war- 
about  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  dirigible  air-  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ships  cooperating  with  her  fleet.  So  far  -ar.  ranean,  and  would  have  opposed  it  ener- 
the  Turks  are  concemed  Italy  has  a  monopoly  getically  had  it  been  pressed.  Indeed,  it  is 
of  the  air  and  a  superiority  on  the  sea.  But  believed  that  Tcharikov's  dismissal  may  ha\*e 
she  is  impotent  on  land.  The  dominant  sea  been  at  the  open  request  of  Coimt  Berchhold, 
p)ower  can  do  nothing  to  force  the  fight  to  a  the  assertive  successor  of  the  late  Coimt 
finish,  because  the  Turk  is  as  supreme  on  land  Ahrenthal,  as  Austrian  Foreign  Minister, 
Its  Italy  is  on  the  sea.  Shefket  Pasha  would  who,  it  is  reported,  is  about  to  inaugurate 
make  short  work  of  any  Italian  army  that  a  more  vigorous  foreign  policy, 
could  be  landed  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  and 

without  effective  military  occupation  what  is       Elections     Elections  held  during   the  past 
Italy  to  do?  in         few  weeks  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and 

Turkey      Q^^^i^  have  already  had  impor- 

/?fca//      ^^^  initiative  in  attempting  to  tant  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the  Turkish 

of        reopen  this  question  was  taken  by  people  toward  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    In 

Tekarihoo    jy^  Tcharikov,  the  Russian  am-  the  general   election   in   Turkey   held   last 

bassador  at  Constantinople,  a  member  of  the  month,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 

first  Hague  conference  and  one  of  the  Czar's  — the   Young   Tiu*ks — defeated    almost   all 

most  astute  diplomats.     German  and  British  their  political  opponents.    It  is  estimated 

influence — oddly   at  one  in   this   matter —  that  200  of  the  267  members  of  the  new 

defeated  the  project.    Then,  suddenly.  Dr.  chamber  will  be  supporters  of  the  Committee. 

Tcharikov  was  recalled  from  his  post,  prac-  The  army  shows  no  signs  of  mutiny,  and  the 

tically  in  disgrace.    This  move  is  taken  to  Young  Turks  have  another  chance.     They 

mean  the  end  of  the  Pan-Slav  influence  at  will  need  it.    There  are  imeasy  movements 

St.  Petersburg  as  hitherto  exercised.    It  may  among  the  Malissores  and  Montenegrins,  and 

be  the  prelude  to  the  removal  from  Paris  later  the  Bulgarian  revolutionists  are  busy.    But 

on  of  M.  Isvolsky,  its  other  exponent.     It  threatened  men  live  long,  and  the  Sick  Man, 

also  probably  means  the  weakening  of  the  who  is  always  on  the  point  of  death,  never  dies. 
Anglo-Russian    entente    and    adds    to    the 

strength  of  the  tie  between  Germany  and  ^^^^  In  Greece  there  has  been  great 
Austria.  It  has  been  welcomed  in  Bulgaria  Creu  and  popular  rejoicing  over  the  victor)^ 
and   Servia  which  were  being  continually         ^*'*"^       of  Premier  Venizelos.    Out  of  the 

troubled  by  the  interference  of  Russia,  i.  e,  181  deputies  elected  on  March  24,  147  are 

Pan-Slav  Russia,  in  their  internal  and  exter-  of  the  Premier's  party  and  "enthusiastically 

nal  affairs.     It  has  cooled  the  filial  relation  committed  to  his  plans  for  the  modernization 

of  Montenegro  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  on  the  of  the  country.**    These  plans  include  finan- 

whole,  has  inclined  the  three  Balkan  states  to  cial  reorganization,  a  thorough  remodeling  of 

adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  Turkey  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  and  the 
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maintenance  of  "a  patriotic,  dignified  peace"  Dangers  of  Senhor    Theophile    Braga,    who 
with  Turkey.     Premier  Venizelos  is  himself  a  the  Ponuguess  was  president  of  the  provisional 
Cretan,  a  man  of  progressive  but  moderate  government   of    the   Portuguese 
\dews.    The  foreign  offices  of  the  continent  Republic,  WTote,  a  short  time  ago,  that  the 
regard  his  triumph  at  the  polls  as  an  indi-  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  Portugal  was 
cation  that  the  troublesome  Cretan  question  the  most  important  event  in  contemporary 
will  not  be  permitted  further  to  embroil  the  politics.    Recent  events  and  the  result  of  the 
Balkans.     Early  in  March,  the  Cretan  Revo-  examination  of  documents  and  correspond- 
lutionary  Assembly  chose   72  delegates  to  ence  left  behind  in  the  hurried  flight  of  King 
the  Greek  Chamber  at  Athens.     Before  these  Manuel  from  Lisbon,  eighteen  months  ago, 
representatives  had  left  Canea,  however,  the  some  of  which  have  recently  reached  Paris, 
Greek  judicial  tribunal  (which,  under  the  new  appear  to  justify  Senhor  Braga's  belief.  There 
Constitution,  passes  on  the  validity  of  elec-  is  said  to  be  a  combination  among  certain  of 
tions)  totally  and  finally  rejected  the  claim  the  European  monarchial  powers  to  bring 
of  Crete  to  any  representation  in  the  Boule,  about   the   destruction   of   the   republic   in 
the  one-chamber  parliament  of  the  Hellenes.  Portugal  and  to  strip  it  of  its  colonial  pos- 
Meanwhile,  the  sixteen  Greek  deputies,  who  sessions.    Austria,  Italy  and  Spain,  through 
are    Ottoman    subjects,    that    have    been  their  governments,  owing  to  the  family  re- 
elected to  the  Parliament  have  taken  their  lationships  of  the  reigning  houses  with  the 
seats   ip    Constantinople.     In   opening   the  Braganza  dynasty,  are  said  to  be  lending 
Egyptian  General  Assembly,  on  March  25,  their  assistance  to  the  intrigues  for  the  sub- 
the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi,  while  observing  version  of  the  republic,  to  which  plans,  it 
the  strictly  diplomatic  formalities  and  paying  is  understood,  the  Vatican  is  not  indifferent. 
a  suave  tribute  to  the  justice  and  vigor  of  Among  the  autograph  letters  that  fell  into  the 
Lord  Kitchener*s  administration  on  behalf  of  hands  of  the  republican  government  were 
Great  Britain,  let  it  be  known,  beyond  the  some  addressed  by  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  to 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  sympathies  of  his  Portuguese  cousin,  and  from  these  it  has 
Egypt  are  all  with  the  suzerain  power,  Turkey,  been  learned  that,  shortly  before  therevolu- 
in  the  Italian  war.  tion  of  1910,  King  Manuel  had  asked  Spain 

and  England  to  support  his  tottering  throne. 
Morocco  a  Although  the  French  Republic  England  having  refused,  he  then  turned  to 
French  has  not  as  yet  come  to  a  definite,  Germany,  asking,  among  other  things,  the 
Protectorate  ^^^iq^^  agreement  with  Spain  hand  of  a  German  princess.  He  was  to  have 
with  regard  to  the  latter's  rights  and  inter-  gone  to  Berlin  in  November  of  that  year  had 
ests  in  Morocco,  it  may  be  assumed  that  not  the  outbreak  of  the  previous  month  sent 
France's  troubles  in  the  matter  of  foreign  him  a  refugee  to  England.  In  return  for  the 
complications  in  the  Moorish  empire  are  help  of  two  or  three  battleships  to  keep  him 
practically  over.  According  to  the  treaty  on  his  throne,  he  offered  to  cede  to  Germany 
signed  by  the  Sultan,  Mulai  Hafid,  on  March  the  whole  of  Angola  on  the  west  coast  of 
31,  Morocco  becomes  a  French  protectorate  Africa.  At  the  same  time  his  mother  asked 
on  almost  identically  the  same  terms  as  those  of  Spain  the  assistance  of  some  Spanish  regi- 
under  which  Tunis  is  now  governed.  There  ments.  What  the  German  resp>onse  was  is 
is  still  a  Bey  of  Tunis,  Sidi  Mohammed  el  unknown,  but  King  Alfonso  brought  all  the 
Nasr.  Few  persons,  however,  even  in  pressure  he  could  on  his  prime  minister, 
France,  ever  heard  of  him  and  his  position  is  Canalejas,  to  support  King  ManueFs  request. 
**  purely  decorative."  Morocco  will  hence- 
forth be  governed  by  a  French  Resident  ^^^  At  the  Vatican,  the  act  of  the 
General.  M.  Jonnart,  formerly  successful  Phtof  new  republican  government  which 
Governor-General  of  Algeria,  has  been  ^*"'o'»«  ^g^  most  deeply  resented  was 
named  for  the  post.  The  government  of  the  the  decree  separating  Church  and  State,  and 
new  colony — for  such  it  really  is — will  be  in  its  support  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  cam- 
the  hands  of  French  oflScials,  but  these  will  paign  which  was  organized  in  the  monarchial 
exercise  their  authority  through  native  func-  countries  against  the  republic  with  the  ap- 
tionaries,  who  will  be  the  only  ones  to  come  proval  of  their  sovereigns.  In  this  campaign 
into  contact  with  the  people.  The  total  are  included  the  Monarchists  of  Portugal, 
cost  of  the  military  operations  in  Morocco  partisans  of  ex-King  Manuel  and  of  the  pre- 
from  1907  to  date  was  recently  reported  in  tender,  Dom  Miguel;  the  Imperialists  and 
the  French  Parliament  to  be  just  a  little  short  Royalists  in  France;  some  of  those  around  the 
of  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars.  Kaiser  William,  and  the  German  "  Centrum  " 
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and  Colonial  parties;  and  lastly,  King  Alfonso  $220,427,000,  a  decrease  of  approximately  a 
and  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Spanish  million  and  a  half  from  the  amount  spent  last 
Monarchists.    Of   this   documentary   proof  ye^r.    I'he  speech  was  received  with  approv- 
has  been  found.    Spain  is  expected  to  take  a  al  in  England.    Across  the  Channel,   how- 
leading  part  in  the  movement  and  to  declare  ever,  anger  and  resentment  were  unconcealed. 
that  the  Portuguese  Republic  has  not  ful-  A  representative  opinion  is  that  of  the  semi- 
filled  its  promises  in  meeting  the  situation  official  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  sajrs  sharply 
and  the  country's  needs.    A  more  natural  that  Germany  "  cannot  dream  of  bemg  bluffed 
reason  for  Spain's  action  is  that  she  would  into  arresting  her  naval  program  no  matter 
receive  territorial  concessions  and  that  the  how  disagreeable  or  expensive  the  g^ame  is 
Spanish  Republicans  would  be  discouraged  to  proving    for    John    Bull."     The    Imperial 
see  their  fellow  politicians  overthrown  in  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg,  laid 
Portugal.   The  German  interest  in  the  matter  his  military  and  naval  plans  before  the  Fed- 
is  of  another  kind,  being  mainly  commercial,  eral  Council  on  March  22.    They  provide 
The  Mannesmanns,  with  their  extensive  inter-  for  an  increased  expenditure  of  $84,500,000 
ests  in  Africa,  and  the  Krupps  need  a  perma-  during  the  next  three  years, 
nent  supply  of  ores  for  their  metallurgical  in- 
dustries, and  these  have  been  found  in  Morocco      £„t/ of  th9   ^^    March    29,    King    George 
and  Angola.    Hence  the  support  given  to  the     Bruiah  coai   affixed  his  signature  to  the  Mini- 
Portuguese    Monarchists    by    the    German         ^'''**      mum  Wage  bill  and  the  measure 
Colonial  party.    In  Paris  it  is  reported  that  was  promulgated  as  law.    Three  days  later 
Spain  ofiFered  to  make  large  concessions  to  the  miners  voted  on   the  question    as   to 
France  in  Morocco  in  return  for  a  free  hand  whether  the  strike  should  be  continued.     Al- 
in  Portugal,  but  that  the  offer  was  not  ac-  though  there  was  a  majority  of  43,000  in 
cepted.    It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a  445,000  votes  against  returning  to  work,  the 
restoration   of   monarchy   in   Portugal   has  executive  committee  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
other  obstacles  than  the  resistance  of  the  tion  decided  to  call  the  strike  off.     Since  a 
Portuguese  Republicans  themselves  to  over-  two-thirds  majority  is  required  to  declare  a 
come,   and   that   Senhor   Braga  had  good  national  strike,  the  committee  reasoned  that 
grounds  for  saying  that  the  proclamation  of  a  like  majority  should  be  necessary  to  con- 
the  republic  in  his  country  was  the  most  tinue  one  already  in  progress.    On  the  basis 
important  event  in  the  progress  of  contem-  of  the  vote  of  April  i,  therefore,  the  com- 
porary  European  politics.  mittee  directed  the  men  to  return  to  the  pits 

on  April  8.    Within  a  week  almost  all  the 
Britiah  and  Anglo-German  rivalry  has  been  men  had  returned  and  the  whole  mining  in- 
Qerman     accentuated  by  the  declaration  of  dustry  was  again  in  full  operation.     The 
Mauiaa      naval  policy  which  Mr.  Churchill  strike  cost  the  men  themselves  more  than 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  18.  $50,000,000.     Chancellor  Lloyd-George  an- 
The  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  in  nounced  in  the  Commons  on  April  2  that  the 
an  amazingly  frank  and  vigorous  attempt  to  loss  to  the  government  in  revenues  and  post- 
argue  with  Germany  as  to  the  uselessness  of  office  fees  was  more  than  half  a  million.    The 
canying  on  naval  competition  with  England,  loss  to  the  mine  operators,  general  business, 
stated  that,  "having  at  present  numerical  and  the  public  at  large  has  not  been  esti- 
superiority,  England  must  maintain  it.    If  mated,  perhaps  never  can  be.    The  strike  was 
Germany  increases  her  output  of  ships,  Eng-  noteworthy  for  the  reasonable  and  orderly 
land  must  more  than  proportionally  increase  conduct  of  all  concerned.    Despite  the  suffer- 
her  lead."     If,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  ings  entailed  and  the  bitter  feeling  engen- 
does  not  increase  or  diminishes  her  output,  dered,    there    was    scarcely    any    violence. 
England  will  not  increase;  that  is  to  say,  will  Premier,  Parliament,  operators  and  men  alike 
more    than    proportionally    diminish    hers,  worked  harmoniously  for  a  fair  and  practical 
"For  England  at  war  a  victory  at  sea  is  an  settlement, 
absolute  necessity  of  her  existence,  whereas 

Germany  is  not  in  that  position."  j^^        The  reluctance  of  the  government 

minimum     to  Undertake  any  drastic  measure 

^^^^       In   introducing   the  naval   esti-       ^^'  ^""^    of  coercion  was  indicated  not  only 

Maoat       mates  for  the  coming  year,  Mr.  by  the  delay  in  bringing  in  the  law,  but  by  the 

Budgata     ChurchiU  claimed  that  England  loosely  drawn  character  of  the  measure  which 

must  maintain   60  per  cent,   more  dread-  finally  passed.     It  provides  no  penalties  for 

naughts    than    Germany.      He    asked    for  the  violation  of  its  provisions  and  leaves  the 
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'v-ital  question  of  what  shall  be  considered  a  liament.  Lacking  Mr,  Gladstone's  impres- 
"' minimum  wage"  to  rather  elastically  con-  sive  voice  and  personality,  however,  the 
stituted  district  boards  of  trade  and  labor,  scene  was  not  noticeably  dramatic.  In  a 
The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  thus  plain,  business-like  speech,  Mr,  Asquith  laid 
summarized:  before  the  House  the  pro\isions  of  the  meas- 

The  coalfields  of  the  country  are  divided  into  we  which  will  create,  after  a  fashion,  a  SUte 
t  wtnty-one  distnrts,  of  Ireland,    The  substance  of  the  bill  is  in  the 


1  each  district  a  minimum  wage  will  be  fixed   following  summary: 
for  underground  workers  by  a  board  composed  in 

equal  numlicrs  of  employers'  and  miners'  represen-        tl        ■    .    i  t  ■  i.  n    i-  t 

tatives,  with  an  independent  chairman  appointed  There  is  to  l>c  an  Insh  Parliament,  consisting  of 
by  agreemenl.  or,  falling  agi^ment,  by  theUoard  ^  ^'^'•'  ^"j'  ^  """^  of  Commons,  with  power  to 
jjf  Xrade  make  laws  for  pence,  order  and  good  government 

No  mine  owner  may  pay  less  than  the  minimum  '"  Ireland.  The  matters  to  he  excluded  from  the 
and  no  undcniround  worker  mav  accept  less  except  control  ot  the  Irish  Parliament  are  the  Crown,  the 
in  those  cases  which  are  covered  by  wliat  haW  be^n  ^'"'y.  »"''  """p:  ''^Pf'^^  affairs,  the  Irish  land 
called  the  ■'safeguards."  purchase,  and  the  o  .1  age  pensions  and  national 

The  classes  excluded  from  the  minimum  an;-  the   ■"""'^"•^e  '»<^'s,  the  Irish  constabulary,  the  post- 
d  and  infirm  and  workmen  who  do  not  comply   ?„"^rhnr'"?r..H^Ar.W±^Jr\iri  ^^^IT 


boards  as  to  regularity  and  efficiency  of  the  «ork  which  left  the  customs  under  the  control  of  the 
performed;  except  where  the  failure  is  due  to  some  Impenal  (.overnment.  Thelrish  eonstabulary  is 
iause  over  which  they  have  no  control.  *°  ^  automatically  transferred  to  the  Insh  Oov- 

The  decision  whether  the  minimum  is  to  apply   ernment  after  six  j-cars.  ■      ^     ,-  ■ 

to  any  particular  workman  or  not  is  to  be  gov-  Provision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  religious 
ernedbyVulestobedrawnupbyUiedistrict  boards.  ^q"al"y  '"  '^'^nd,  and  the  Imh  Pari  lament  can- 
The  minimum  wage  is  ro  dale  back  from  the  ""^  ■"^''S  ^-^^^  d"-«"'y  <""  indirectly  to  e«aW^ 
passing  of  the  act.  and  not  from  the  time  it  is  "'  '".endow  any  religion  or  to  prohibit  the  tree 
Srawn  up.  ^"^^"^  'f;e™f-  °'  ■"  E've  a  preference  or  pnvilege 

Variations  in  the  rate  may  be  made  from  time   *"  any  religion,  or  to  make  any  religious  ceremony 
to  time  by  the  district  boards.  ^  *¥u''"°:^"   >'^'"^"*'  "^  ?7  V^'T^B*"    .  . 

Theactistoremaio  in  force  for  three  ycars.and        ^^^  '-°"'  Lieutenant  ot  Ireland  is  to  have  the 
no   longer,    unless   Parliament   othemii   directs,    po-^^ertovetoor  suspend  any  billon  the  inslmction 

Theri  is  no  provision  for  compelling  the  miners   °^  ^^  l"?Rf'^'  Ex^"''^-^-     ...  . 

to  i«sume  work,  nor  for  compelling  owne«  to  open  P^'^^ji  Senate  is  to  consist  ot  forty  members 
their  pits:  but  if  they  do  open  them  they  must  pay  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  "64.  <>f 
the  minimum  wage  j  i—j    which   Ulster  is  to  have  fifty-nine  and  the   Uni- 

versities two.  elected  by  the  existing  constituencies. 
,  1,1,  The  Senate  is  to  be  composed  ot  nominated  mem- 

j^,  A  good  deal  of  pressure  was  bers  for  a  fixed  term.  In  the  first  instance,  (he 
Pmiut  brought  to  bear  on  Parliament  to 
"**""*  include  in  the  measure  a  provision 
defining  the  minimum  wage  as  five  shillings 
a  day  for  adults  and  two  for  boys.  Almost 
all  the  Parliamentary  leaders  opposed  this, 
not  because  they  regarded  the  rate  as  exces- 
sive but  because  they  questioned  the  right  of 
the  law-making  body  to  fix  mathematically 
exact  rates.  They  feared  that  other  indus-  ' 
tries  might  also  demand  that  rates  be  laid 
down.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  railway 
unions  have  already  openly  declared  their  in- 
tention of  forcing  a  universal  general  strike 
during  the  present  month,  and  of  insisting 
upon  a  minimum  rate  by  law  for  their  ovm 
and  related  industries.  Truly,  as  the  editor 
of  London  Public  Opinion  remarks,  "Noth-  | 
ing  will  ever  be  the  same  again  after  this  1 
jcrisis.  The  British  nation  has  entered  u|)on 
a  new  path." 

MhhAuA    '^^^  '^""'  ^"^^   ^''"^^  ^"'^  ''i^' 

tar         was  introduced  in  the  House  of  the  hoobbn  ki.ng  jobs  (bull)  signing  the  new 

"^'"      Commons  by  Premier  Asquith  on  "'*'^'^*  '^"f'^^''       „ 

.      .,  ~,       ..,      .'i      .       .£        ^      ,,,        (TTie  pasaasc  of  the  Minimum  Wage  law  in  England  as  swn 

April  II.    The  nistoncat  significance  of  the  i~— •  i^^. ^^^ J^J^^J^^.J^  ^^i^^^j  j^^^i 

occasion  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Par-  pium  Tht  comiKt  saii<m  (OnBrd,  Kan- ) 
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Impedal  Executive  is  to  control  the  nominations,  vent  the  legislation  England  wants,  in  the 

I^norit''^^'''  ^"""^  ^^"^  representation  of  the  gh^pe  the  English  desire,  in  order  to   force 

"^ The^^llection  of  ail  taxes  iai  ta  ttmaia  in  the  ^hm  to  grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.     The 

imperial  service  and  they  will  be  paid  into  the  110=^  Irish,  have  made  the  conduct  of  imperal 

penal  exchequer,  which  is  to  pay  over  to  the  Irish  aflFairs  as  difficult   and  precarious  as   they 

fUrJ^frut  ^?;?r anrtfe  orthe^p^fngt  ^f^f  ^^^^^  ^^y  "Pf  ^ing  the  coach  of 

the  act.    An  additional  sum  of  $2,500,000  is  to  state.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  Ireland, 

be  paid  to  Ireland  the  first  year,  and  this  will  but  England,  that  needs  Home  Rule  for  Ire^ 

diminish  by  $250,000  yearly  until  it  is  reduced  to  land.     The  Irish  Nationalists  are  quite  aware 

$1,000,000     The  postal  services  are  to  be  handed  ^^at  it  is  eminently  worth  England's  while  to 
over  to  Ireland.  . ,  li         •      ^       ^        ^i_  • 

The  Irish  Parliament  is  to  have  power  to  reduce  pay  them  any  reasonable  price  to  stop  then 

or  to  discontinue  the  imperial  taxes,  excepting  the  obstruction  of  English  policy.    Not  only  do 

income  tax  and  the  stamp  and  estate  duties.     It  the  cabinet  and  House  of  Commons  need  to 

e1!LDt'Tn''tir«Srof  b^f  and  soiriis  Itis  dl^^"^  ^  ^'^^  ^'""^  ^^"^  ^^^ation  of  the  Irish  mem- 

from  adding  to  the  customs  duties  anything  which  bers,  but  the  EngUsh  taxpayer  needs  to  be 

will  give  a  greater  increase  than  i  per  cent.  exempted  from  the  ever-increasing  burdens 

The  Irish  representation  at  Westminster  is  to  which   legislation   for  Ireland  continues   to 

the^'^'^u'utron"'''"'^'^'  """^  ^''''  ^""^"^  '"^'"^  ""^  ^^^^\   ^^^   *^'    Therefore   Irish    Home 
e  popu     ion.  ^^j^  j^  granted,  not  merely  because  Ireland 

,  ,        From  time  to  time  in  these  pages  ^  '"^^^  ^^^^,\?^  ''^  J?^  V'"  ^""^  England  is 

iifZ      we  have  recorded  the  discussion  ^^y  more  willing  she  should  have  it  than  m 

Opinion  ^^j  ^^^    ^^  ^l^ig  important  xfSSr-although  both  these  are  facts —but 

pieceoflegislaUon.  In  this  Review  for  March,  also  because  th«  mternationaJ  situaUon  ma^ 

Mr.  Stead  surveyed  the  entire  field  of  Irish  ^^^  autocratic  rule  of  Redmond  at  ^est- 

local  government  legislation  from  the  early  "^"^^^^^  '^^  *^"g^^  tolerable. 
Gladstone  days  to  the  present.    The  Protes-  .       , .  . 

tant  minority  in  Ulster  continues  its  opposi-  Yuan       P«  ^??^!  Repubhcan  National 

tion.    Thousands  of  Ulstermen  have  pledged      ^SiV,J^'*    Assembly  at  Nanking  on  March 

themselves  to  fight  if  the  coming  Dublki  con-  ^      .  ,        ,^9'  tomially  delivered  the  presi- 

vention  should  endorse  the  bill.    Its  passage  ^^^^^  f^  ^^  f^'^^fl  T^^  ^^^\  ^ 

by  the  Commons  over  the  veto  of  the  Lords  is  representative  of  President  Yuan  Shih-kai. 

assumed.    The  pomt  of  view  of  the  ministry  }^  surrendermg  the  msignia  of  office,  Dr.  Sun 

on  the  question  of  Ulster  opposition  is  shown  Yat-sen  urged  the  confirmaUon  of  tiie  cabi- 

by  the  closing  sentences  of  the  Premier's  net  as  it  had  been  chosen  by  the  new  premier, 

speech  introducing  tiie  bill.    He  said:  ^e  also  issued  an  apped  to  the  Chmese  peo- 

°  pie  to  support  loyally  the  new  regime.     The 

There  are  between  twenty  and   thirty  self-  new  ministry  is  as  follows:  Premier,  Tang 

governing  legislatures   under  allegiance   to   the  ghao-vi*  Foreien  Affairs  Lu  Chene  Hsianf ' 

Crown  which  have  solved  the  problem  of  reconcilia-  y:,.       "^  '  tt  •         tt  •  t  •  '     -vt          t  •     ^^     *'' 

tion  and  local  autonomy.    Are  we  going  to  break  Fmance,  Hsiung  Hsi  Lmg;  Navy,  Lm  Kwan 

up  the  empire  by  adding  one  more?  *Hsung;  Army,  Tuan  Chi  Jui;  Justice,  Wang 

Chun  Hui;  Communications,  Liang  Ju  Hao; 

£ngiand'9  M—^^^  Considering  Home  Rule  the  Commerce,  Chen  Chi  Mei;  Interior,   Chco 

ofiri9h      Liberal  ministry  has  never  lost  Ping    Chun;    Education,    Tsai    Yuan    Pie; 

Homt  Ruf    gjgj^^  ^£  ^g  £^^|.  ^^^  ^^  problem  Agriculture,  Sung  Chiao  Fen,     The  prcm- 

is  not  only  an  English  one,  but  of  interna-  ier's  is  the  only  name  familiar  to  Western 
tional  importance.  If  it  is  true  that  the  readers.  In  Peking,  however,  as  well  as  in 
English  nile  Ireland,  it  is  even  truer  that  the  Tokyo  and  other  capitals  where  Chinese 
Irish  Nationalists  have  been  ruling  England  political  personalities  are  well  known,  the 
and  the  whole  British  Empire  into  the  bar-  first  cabinet  of  the  new  Chinese  Republic  is 
gain.  For  twenty  years  neither  of  the  great  regarded  as  progressive,  moderate  and  likdy 
English  parties  has  had  a  working  majority  to  be  popular.  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  is  to  be 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  life  of  returned  as  minister  to  Washington.  Aft 
every  cabinet  has  depended  upon  a  coalition  enormous  deficit  in  the  revenues  and 
between  one  of  the  great  English  parties  and  stantly  increasing  destitution  in  tke  fu 
the  insurgents,  of  whom  the  Irish  Nationalists  stricken  regions  of  the  interior  $tt  tfft 
and  the  Laborites  are  the  most  numerous,  pressing  problems  that  face  the. 
The  deciding  vote  has  almost  invariably  been  of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  The 
that  of  the  Irish,  and  that  has  been  consist-  oring  for  arrears  in  pay, 
ently  cast,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  pre-  powers  must  be  placated. 
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c  Clearly  or  grapnicully 


than  was  done  by  Yuan  Shih-kai  himself  in 
a  reply  he  made  to  the  native  pastors  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Peking  who,  late  in 
March,  asked  Mm  to  attend  a  union  thanks- 
giving service  for  the  establishment  of  the 
republic.  President  Yuan  regretted  that  he 
could  not  attend  the  service,  but  requested 
an  interview  with  them.  To  the  four  clergy- 
men, representing  the  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist and  Congregational  missions,  he  said  in 
part: 

Protestant  Christianity  entered  the  Orient  from 
the  Occident  over  a  century  ago.  The  progress  of 
the  church  haa  been  slow  and  difficult,  partly  be- 
cause China  was  conservative  in  the  olden  days 
and  regarded  anything  new  with  distrust  and 
suspicion,  and  partly  because  the  missionary  work- 
eni,  speaking  a  foreign  language,  could  not  make 
their  cause  clearly  understood.  In  the  past  lew 
years  the  spirit  of  reform  has  prevailed  among  our 
scholars,  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
Western  leamii^,  as  well  as  to  Western  religions. 
Thus  ETaduallv  the  objects  and  policy  of  Christians 
have  become  known. 

Moreover,  the  different  missions  have  achieved 
much  success  both  in  works  of  charity  and  in 
educational  institutions.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  conferred  many  favors  on  the  poor  and  the 
destitute,  and,  on  the  other,  they  have  carefully 
trained  up  many  talented  young  men.  For  doing 
both  they  have  won  golden  opinions  from  all 
classes  of  society.  The  reputation  of  Christian 
missions  is  growing  every  day,  and  the  prejudice 
and  the  misunderstanding  which  formerly  existed 
between  the  Christian  and  the  non-Christian  have 
gradually  disappeared,  which  will  surely  prove  to 
be  for  the  good  of  China. 

By  the  grace  of  Heaven,  the  Republic  of  China 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  Manchus,  Mongtjs 
Mohammeoatia,  and  Tibetans  have  been  assured 
of  their  religious  liberty — establishing  for  the 
first  time  in  Chinese  history  a  precedent  (or  reli- 
gious liberty.  When  the  National  Assembly 
meets  and  the  new  constitution  is  drawn  up,  we 
can  be  assured  that  an  article  will  be  embodied  to 
include  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world. 
Thenceforth  all  obstacles  to  liberty  of  conscience 
will  have  been  removed  from  the  Republic  of 
China;  the  five  peoples  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween Christians  and  non-Christians  will  disappear 
forever.  Members  of  one  great  family  with  one 
heart  and  one  soul,  we  shall  all  exert  ourselves  to 

Kimote   the   strength    and    prosperity   and    the 
ppiness  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

n  ouarutti  9f'^^  month  of  March,  as  we  noted 
tMKt  014  in  these  pages,  saw  the  attain- 
*"  ment  of  the  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day of  William  Dean  Howells.  In  April, 
three  Americans,  equally  eminent,  but  in 
radically  different  fields  of  human  endeavor, 
also  celebrated  the  completion  of  three  quar- 
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THE    NEW   CHINESE    PRESIDENT 

roB  "business  in  ENCUSH" 

(Mr.  V.  K.  Wdlioaton  Koo.  Coliuiibia  itudenC.  proKTCsivc 

ChiiuK  RepubUcu,  who  hu  aiiled  for  Chiu  to  act 

M  "BngUih-SpeaVinE"  Secretary  Vt  Yuan  Shih-Iou) 

ters  of  a  century  of  life,  John  Burroughs, 
naturalist,  philosopher,  poet,  and  "expert 
on  out-of-doors,"  rounded  out  seventy-five 
years  on  April  3.  General  Horace  Porter, 
soldier,  author,  diplomat,  passed  the  mark 
on  April  15.  Four  days  later,  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  captain  of  industry.  Napoleon  of 
finance,  the  "most  muckraked  man  in 
America,"  passed  his  seventy-fifth  mile  post. 
The  careers  of  General  Porter  and  Mr. 
Morgan  have  been,  perhaps,  more  character- 
btically  American  than  that  of  John  Bur- 
roughs. His  countrymen,  however,  like  to 
think  that  the  gentle  old  naturalist,  who 
knows  more  about  flowers  and  mountains 
than  any  other  living  being,  is  the  type  of  an 
increasing  number  of  Americans.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs has  had  a  genius  for  friendship,  and 
it  may  be  said,  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
literalness  than  perhaps  can  be  said  of  any 
other  living  man  of  his  temperament,  most 
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JCMHN  BURROUGHS  AT  SEVEKTY-FIVE.  WITH  HIS  FRIEND  JOHN  MUIR 
<Mr.  Burroughs,  whoiiat  the  right,  cdubrated  hisHventy'fiithbirthday  April  J,  And  this  phoUigTaph  was  taken  on  that  day) 

of  his  countrymen  knew  him.  He  has  al-  he  entered  West  Point,  After  graduation, 
ways  had  a  keen  relish,  he  tells  us,  "for  a  some  rough  experience  with  the  border  patrol 
mighty  good  trio — food,  work  and  friends."  on  the  Mexican  frontier  was  followed  by 
At  the  middle  of  his  eighth  decade  he  is  still,  service  on  the  staff  of  General  Sheridan, 
as  far  as  his  interests,  his  activities,  and  his  When  Harrison  was  elected  President,  Gen- 
temperament  are  concerned,  a  young  man.  eral  Grant  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Austria. 
The  portrait  which  we  show  on  this  page  very  In  1894  he  became  Police  Commissioner  in 
appropriately  includes  that  of  old  John  Muir,  New  York  city,  holding  that  office  until,  in 
his  close  friend  and  kindred  spirit.  Mr.  the  spring  of  1898,  he  was  appointed  by 
Muir,  naturalist,  explorer,  glacier  expert,  and  President  McKinley  to  be  a  Brigadier- Gen - 
gentle  philosopher,  is  one  year  the  junior  of  eral  of  Volunteers  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
his  friend  Burroughs.  This  title  was  confirmed  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  the  regular  serv-ice.  For  the  last  six 
Lati  mtf  ^'"'  ^^^  memories,  which  are  years  of  h's  life  he  was  a  Major-General,  the 
Oatr  Two  being  so  generally  revived  during  second  highest  officer  in  active  service,  ranked 
oMttrt  jjjj,  present  half  century  anni-  only  by  Major-General  Wood.  General 
versary  year,  were  emphasized,  last  month,  Grant  served  in  the  Philippines,  and  when  he 
by  the  sudden  death  of  General  Frederick  D.  died  was  Commander  of  the  Lakes,  stationed 
Grant  and  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  at  Chicago.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
General  Phil  Kearny  from  New  York  to  the  been  sixty-two  years  old  on  the  thirtieth  of 
Arlington  cemetery  in  Washington.  General  the  present  month.  After  his  love  for  the 
Grant  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  commander-  military  career,  the  one  great  passion  of 
in-chief  of  the  Union  armies  fifty  years  ago.  Frederick  Dent  Grant's  life  was  the  memory 
.  From  his  boyhood  his  great  ambition  was  to  and  reputation  of  his  great  father.  He  ren- 
be  a  soldier,  and  his  military  career  began  at  dered  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation 
the  early  age  of  thirteen.  He  was  at  the  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Union  leader,  and  was 
siege  of  Vicksburg  with  his  father.    In  1866  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  father's  military 
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ideas.  He  wrote  on  military  matters  with  an 
unusually  graphic  and  ludd  pen.  As  good  a 
specimen  of  his  work  as  a  writer  and  student 
of  the  art  uf  war  as  can  be  found  is  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War  (pub- 
lished by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company), 
in  which,  in  a  masterful  way,  he  sums  up  the 
conceptions  and  plans  of  his  father,  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  from  the  time  he  took  charge  of 
all  the  armies  of  the  United  States  until  the 
surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomatox.  "  Fighting 
Phil  Keamy,"  the  hero  of  three  wars — the 
Mexican,  the  Italian  War  of  1859  and  the 
Civil  War— was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Chan- 
tilly,  on  September  i,  i86a.  For  almost 
exactly  fifty  years  his  body  lay  in  Trinity 
churchyard.  New  York.  Oii  April  11,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  full  military 
honors,  the  remains  of  this  gallant  soldier  were 
removed  to  the  National  Military  Cemetery 
at  Washington.  The  oldest  living  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  General  Dan  Sickles,  who  was 
present  at  the  ceremony,  requested  that  Kear- 
ny's dying  wish  might  be  fulfilled.  "Sickles,"  c"""-*"' *"»"-*" '^*-«'«^'" 
he  said  "I  want  inscribed  on  my  tombstone:  "ajob  general  Frederick  d. 
'Phil  Keamy  died  on  the  field  of  battle.'"  "^  "^  '"■Sl^'S y^o' 
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Wunilli  Company,  uid  Editflr-in-chi«(  of  the  Sundud  Dictlimuy,  Ibc  Homilauai  Rrtim  and  the  LiUrary  Diiisl.  Di 
Punk  had  been  dergynun  and  editor  tvn-unce  hi*  gnidiiation  from  Wittenberg  College  at  the  ue  of  Iwenty-one.  He  wm 
miLLtmnt  prohibitioniBl .  eatablisliina  Tkt  Voiet  in  the  iiit«reftt  of  the  Pitinibition  tart^  in  iSSo.  Under  his  editonal  Buldajic 
hi<  finn  publufaed.  besides  the  Standard  tJictionary.  a  number  at  encyclopediu  which  have  becomp  Htandard.  During  hi 
later  yttra  Dr.  Punk  waa  dmdy  intere&tfd  in  the  inve^g^tion  of  psychic  piobLemA.  He  woi  always  the  scholar  and  th 
ffenial.  progmiive.  versatile  American) 
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RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


iFrom  March  i6  lo  April  i6.  tQi2) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

March  i6. — The  House  begins  debate  upon  ihc 
Democratic  excise  (or  income)  tax  bill. 

March  l8,— In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep.. 
la.)  introduces  a  measure  providing  for  a  national 
primary  for  the  selection  of  Presidential  and  Vicf- 
Presidentlal  candidates. 

March  19. — The  Housed  by  vote  of  250  to  40,' 
passes  the  Excise  Tax  bill,  taxing  all  incontcs  of 
firms  and  Individuals  in  excess  of  f  5000;  the  Rivers 
and   Harbors  appropriation   bill   ($16,000,000)  is 

March  15— In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Reed  ,(Pem., 

Mo.)  criticizes  the  methods  used  in  the  elect  ion' of 

Mr.  Stephenson  (Rep.,  Wis.).     ' :•-*■  ' 

March  26. — The  House  receives  a  mess^Lge  from 

the  President,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Tariff 

Board  on  the  cotton  schedule- 
March  27. — The  Senate,  by.  vote  of  40  to  34. 

exonerates   Mr.   Stephenson   (Rep.,   Wis.)- of  the 

charges  of  corruption  in  his  election. 

March  28. — The  House  passes  a  bill  placing  a 

prohibitive    tax   on    poisonous    white- phosphorus 

matches. 

March  29. — In  the  Senate,  the  Smoot  pension 

bill  is  passed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sherwood  bill 

passed  by  the  House.  .  .  ,  The  House  Ijcgins debate 

upon  the  Democratic  wool  bill. 

April  I . — The  House,  by  vote  of  189  to  92,  passes 

the  Democratic  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  of 
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April  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  members  from  the 
new  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  sworn 
in.  .  .  ,  In  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  reports  a  bill  regulating 


express  rates;  the  bill  cr 
Bureau  in  the  Department 
Labor  is  passed. 

April  5, — In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  revising 
the  iron  and  steel  schedule  of  the  tariff  is  adversely 
reports!  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

April  8.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
{Dem.,  Ore.)  speaks  in  favor  <rf  the  Employers' 
Liability  measure. 

.\pril  9. — The  Senate  pasi^es  a  Irill  revising  the 
printing  taws,  estimated  to  save  $600,000  an nually- 
.'.,'..  The  House  passes  the -Indian  appropriation 
bi  1 1^(57,500,000).  '      .    , 

:  April  13. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  and  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  appropriation  bills. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMKNT-AMERICAN 

March  17. — (ri»\'ernor  Itrewer  of  Mississippi 
signs  the  gmiluated-income-tax  bill  passed  by  the 

March  18.— President  Taft,  in  an  address  at 
Boston,  declares  in  favor  of  Presidential  primaries 
if  ptoperly  safeguarded.  .  .  .  Governor  Hunt's 
message  to  the  first  Arizona  Legislature  urfies  an 

amendment  to  the  Stale  constitution,  providing  for 
the  recall  of  judicial  officers. 

Marfh  19.— In  North  Dakota,  the  first  Presi- 
dential pn-ference  primary  is  held;  Senator  La  Kul- 
lette  rci'eii-es  28,600  \-otes;  Col.  Roosevelt  19,100; 
and  President  Taft  1500. 

March  21. — The  Indiana  Democratic  Convention 
nominates  Samuel  Ralston  for  Governor,  and  in- 
structs il^  delegates  (o  the  Baltimore  Convention 
to  \iAe  for  Governor  Marshall  for  President. 

M;ir<.h  22.— William  J.  Bryan  issues  a  statemi'ni 
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at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  characterizing  Judson  Har-  feats  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Democratic  choice 

mon  as  a  reactionary.  by  125,000;  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman  defeats  Senator 

March  23— The  new  California  public-utilities  Cullom  in  the  senatorial  contest;  Charles  S.  Deneen 
law  goes  into  eflfect.  .  .  .  The  Maine  Legislature  '^  renominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
rejects  the  proposed  local  option  amendment  to  the  Governor,  and  Edward  F.  Dunne  wins  the  Demo- 
State  constitution.  cratic  nommation;  the  woman  suffrage  proposition 

March  24. — ^The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  *s  de  ea  ea. 

sion  establishes  the  principle  that  freight  rates  be-  April  10.— The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention 

tween    equidistant    points    must    be    the    same,  adopts  a  proposal  for  judicial  reforms,  providing 

regardless  of  State  lines.  one  trial  before  judge  or  jury  and  one  review  by  a 

-,,^_,      _.,                    .              ,  higher  court.  ...  The  New  York  State  Republican 

March  26.— The  President  transniits  to  the  Convention  praises  the  administration  and  "urges" 
House  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  upon  the  the  delegates-at-lai^e  to  support  President  Taft  in 
cotton  schedule.  .. .  The  Arizona  legislature  elects  the  national  convention The  ten  delegates  se- 
as L  lilted  States  Senatore  Marcus  A.  Smith  (Dem.)  lected  by  the  Maine  Republican  Convention,  to  go 
and  Henry  F.AshuretCpem.),  chosen  m  the  recent  to  the  national  convention,  are  pledged  to  Nlr. 
primary.  .  .  .  The  Michigan  Senate,  by  vote  of  23  Roosevelt. 

to  5,  passes  the  bill  providing  for  an  amendment  to  -..*_,  _^  •  o  r- 
the  State  constitution  granting  the  suffrage  to  April  11. --The  Democratic  State  Convention, 
women A  jury  in  the  federal  court  at  Chicago  meeting  at  New  York  City,  is  harmoniously  con- 
decides  that  the  ten  Chicago  meat-packers  are  not  trolled  by  Charles  Francis  Murphy.  .  .  .  Troops 
guilty  of  violating  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act.  ^re  needed  to  preserve  order  in  the  Republican 
...  The  Indiana  Republican  convention,  by  high-  State  Convention  at  Bay  City,  Mich.;  both  factions 
handed  methods,  is  controlled  by  the  Taft  forces;  elect  delegates  to  the  national  convention, 
the  Roosevelt  men  withdraw  and  hold  a  separate  April  13. — ^The  Republican  Presidential  primary 
convention.  in  Pennsylvania  results  in  an  overwhelming  victory 

March  27.— The  New  Mexico  Legislature  elects  ^or  Colonel  Roosevelt  over  President  Taft;  it  is 

Albert  B.  Fall  (Rep.)  and  Thomas  B.  Catron  (Rep.)  believed  that  67  of  the  State's  76  delegates  to 

as  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  that  State,  the  national  convention  are  pledged  to  Roosevelt. 

.  .  .The  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention  agrees        _^. _^^  .^ ^ „,     _ 

upon  an  initiative  and  referendum  clause.  POUTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN 

March  28.— The  sub-committee  of  the  United  March  18. — Mr.  Asquith,  the  British  Premier, 
States  Senate  which  investigated  the  election  of  announces  that  a  minimum-wage  bill  will  be  im- 
Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  III.)  declares,  by  vote  of  5  to  3,  mediately  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  no  evidence  of  corruption  was  found.  .  .  .  The  designed  to  bring  the  coal  strike  to  an  end. 
Michigan  House  passes  the  woman-suflfrage  con-  March  19.— The  Minimum  Wage  bill  passes  its 
stitutional  amendment  measure.  first  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

March  29.-The  New  York  Senate  adopts  a  jyiarch  22.-The  British  Government  refuses  to 
report  of  an  inyesti^ting  committee,  recommend-  ^ccedeto  the  miners'  demand  that  a  clause  specify- 
mg  the  removal  of  Mayor  McEwan  of  Albany;  the  j  ^^e  minimum  wage  should  be  inserted  iT  the 
Legislature  adjourns.  Minimum  Wage  bill.  .  .  .  Thomas  MacKenxie  is 

March  30.— Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois  signs  elected  premier  of  New  Zealand,  succeeding  Sir 
the  Presidential  preference  primary  bill  passed  at  Joseph  Ward.  .  .  .  Paraguayan  revolutionists  cap- 
the  special  session  of  the  Legislature.  ture  Asuncion,  the  capital;  President  Pena  and  his 

March  31. — ^The  jury  in  the  government  suit   cabinet  take  refuge  on  foreign  warships, 
apinst  the  officials  of  the  sugar  trust,  at  New       March  25.— Dr.  Emilio  Gonzalez  Navero  is  ap- 
York,  fails  to  agree.  pointed  provisional   President  of    Paraguay.  .  .  . 

April    I. — Argument   is   begun   in  the   United   The  Japanese  Diet  is  dissolved,  and  elections  are 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  the  right  of   set  for  May. 
the  States  to  regulate  railroad  rates.  March  26.— The  Mexican  federal  troops  begin 

April  2. — In  the  Wisconsin  Presidential  primary  an  attack  on  the  rebel  troops  holding  Jiminez. 
Senator  La  Follette  receives  131.920  vot^,  and       March  27.-The   British   House  of  Commons 
President  Taft  47.630;  Governor  Wilson  of  New       ^^  p^^j^^  Asquith's  Minimum  Wage  bill. 
Jersey  defeats  Champ  Llark  in  the  Democratic   *^. .      .     ^      ^i^xM-  •  nr        un  •  ^ 

contest  by  45,500  to  36,250 Emil  Seidel,  the       March  28.— The  Minimum  Wage  bill  is  passed 

Socialist  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  is  defeated  by  Dr.  by  the  Bntish  House  of  Lords;  the  House  of  Com- 
Gerhard  A.  Bading.  the  fusion  candidate.  .  .  .  nions  rejects  a  measure  conferring  the  right  to  vote 
Mayor  Brown  (Rep.)  is  defeated  for  rejection  in  upon  women  possessing  the  household  qualification. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  Henry  L.  Jost  (Dem.).  March  30.— A  bill  providing  an  eight-hour  day 

April  4. — Governor  Goldsborough  signs  the  Pres-  for  miners  passes  the  French  Chamber, 
idential  primary  bill  passed  by  the  Maryland  Leg-       March  31.— Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  reported 

islature The  Arizona  Senate  passes,  with  slight   to  have  threatened  to  abdicate  as  King  of  Hun- 

amendnients,  the  House  bill  providing  for  the  gary  unless  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Pariia- 
recall  of  judges.  ment  should  be  abandoned.  .  .  .  General  Leonidas 

April  8. — Newell  Sanders  (Rep.)  is  appointed  Plaza,  commander  of  the  government  troops  which 
by  Governor  Hooper  to  succeed  the  late  Robert  opposed  the  recent  revolution,  is  elected  President 
L.  Taylor  as  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,   of  Ecuador. 

April  9. — The  Illinois  primaries  result  in  a  vie-  April  2. — ^The  Swedish  Government  introduces 

tory   for  ex-President    Roosevelt   over   President  a  bill  in  the  Parliament  extending  to  women  the 

Taft,  by  11^,000  votes,  for  the  Republican  choice  franchise  and  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament,  on 

for  the  Presidential  nomination;  Champ  Clark  de-  the  same  conditions  as  men.  .  .  .  The  British  bud- 
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get  shows  a  suplus  of  $32,000,000,  to  be  held  tem- 
porarily as  a  naval  reserve  fund. 

April  7. —  The  convention  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Cuba  selects  General  Juan  Menocal  as 
Its  candidate  for  President. 

April  ^. — An  anti-Home  Rule  demonstration  in 
Belfast  18  participated  in  by  more  than  100,000 
persons. 

April  10. — Premier  Capp  of  Rumania  resigns. 

April  II. — Premier  Asquith  introduces  his  Irish 
Home  Rule  bill  in  Parliament. 

April  16. — The  Home  Rule  bill  passes  its  first 
reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

March  17. — President  Cabrera  gives  a  dinner 
at  Guatemala  City  in  honor  of  Secretary  Knox. 

March  18. — Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  introducing  the  naval  estimates  for 
the  coming  year  in  the  Bntish  lower  House,  offers 
to  retard  or  temf)orarily  suspend  naval  construc- 
tion if  Germany  will  do  likewise. 

March  20. — United  States  officials  near  the 
Mexican  border  prohibit  the  exportation  to  Mexico 
of  food,  clothing,  or  ammunition. 

March  22. — Secretary  Knox  is  received  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  by  President  Gomez.  .  .  . 
W.  A.  F.  Ekengren  is  appointed  Swedish  minister 
to  the  United  States. 

March  24. — The  new  United  States  law  prohi- 
biting shipments  of  munitions  of  war  into  Mexico  is 
modified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

March  27. — Julio  Betancourt  is  appointed  Co- 
lombian minister  to  the  United  States. 

March  29. — ^The  situation  of  Americans  in 
MeJMCO  is  such  that  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington sends  1000  rifles  to  the  American  legation 
for  their  use. 

March  31. — It  is  announced  at  Paris  that  a 
treaty  has  been  signed  which  establishes  a  French 
protectorate  over  Morocco. 

April  II. — Secretary  Knox,  in  an  address  at 
Havana,  maintains  the  disinterested  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  Cuba. 

April  \±. — The  Mexican  Government  is  warned 
that  it  will  be  held  responsible  for  acts  endangering 
Americans  or  American  interests. 

April  16. — The  European  ambassadors  at  Con- 
stantinople present  a  note  to  the  Turkish  Foreign 
minister,  asking  upon  what  terms  Turkey  will 
conclude  peace  with  Italy. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA 

March  17. — Two  hundred  insurgents  are  ex- 
ecuted at  Canton. 

March  20. — The  (k'neral  Assembly  grants  to 
women  the  right  to  vote  if  able  to  read  and  write 
and  if  they  hold  property. 

March  21. — The  "six-nation"  group  of  bankers 
in  Poking  call  upon  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  to 
define  the  republic's  financial  policy  before  it  will 
lend  any  more  money. 

March  22. — Russia  withdraws  from  the  "^ix- 
nation"  combination,  which  pro|X)sed  to  lend  the 
republic  $3(X),ooo,ooo. 

March  25. — The  American,  German,  Fn^nch, 
and  British  ministers  at  Peking  protest  against  a 


Belgian  loan  of  several  million  dollars,  arranged 
by  the  Premier. 

March  29. — The  personnel  of  the  cabinet  is  an- 
nounced by  Premier  Tang  Shao-yi. 

April  14. — President  Yuan  Shih-kai  issues  a 
manifesto  urging  the  five  races  to  unite  through 
intermarriage;  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  believed, 
will  resist  the  republic  by  force. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

March  16. — The  hulk  of  the  battleship  Maine, 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  Havana  harbor,  is 
towed  out  into  the  open  sea  and  sunk,  with  im- 
posing ceremonies.  .  .  .  The  Peninsular  &  Orien- 
tal liner  Oceana  is  sunk  by  a  collision  with  a  Ger- 
man bark  in  the  English  Channel;  most  of  the 
passengers  are  saved. 

March  18. — General  wage  advances  are  granted 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  Maine. 

March  21. — Officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  that  a  large  deposit  of  potash 
has  been  found  in  California. 

March  22. — The  Fall  River  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers' Association  grants  wage  increases  to  30,000 
workers,  averaging  10  per  cent. 

March  23. — The  remains  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Maine,  which  were  recently  reco\*ered,  are 
buried  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemeter>'.  .  .  . 
A  strike  of  union  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
declared  off.  .  .  .  Swollen  by  recent  heavy  rains, 
the  Mississippi  overflows  into  the  lowlands  south 
of  Cairo,  III.  .  .  .  More  than  3000  operatives  in  the 
textile  mills  of  Passaic  go  on  strike,  demanding 
higher  wages. 

March  24. — The  coal  strikes  in  Germany  and 
France  are  called  off. 

March  25. — The  new  battleship  Florida  attains 
a  speed  of  22.54  knots,  a  new  record  for  battleships. 

March  27. — A  regiment  of  Illinois  militia  is 
ordered  out  to  quell  a  riot  at  Rock  Island.  .  .  .  The 
American  minister  to  China  reports  that  conditions 
in  the  famine  districts  are  appalling. 

March  28. — New  Bedford  cotton  manufacturers 
agree  to  a  10  per  cent,  wage  increase. 

March  29. — A  general  suspension  of  work  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  is  ordered  by  President  White, 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  pending  a  settlement 
of  the  miners*  demands;  an  agreement  is  reached 
between  representatives  of  the  bituminpus  miners 
and  operators. 

March  30. — Continued  rains  result  in  floods  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  rivers. 

March  31. — More  than  400,000  bituminous  and 
anthracite  mine  workers  suspend  work  pending 
st^ttlement  of  their  demands.  .  .  .  Capt.  Robert  F. 
Siott's  vesst*l  returns  to  New  Zealand  and  reports 
that  the  exix-dition  had  arrived  within  150  miles 
of  the  South  Pole  and  would  remain  in  the  Ant- 
arctic another  winter.  .  .  .  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
Cany's  main  storage  plant  at  Manila  is  destro>'ed 
y  fire. 

April  3. — The  application  of  the  New  York 
Central  system  to  accjuire  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western  is  reject tnJ  by  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission. 

April  6. — The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  (koides  to  onler  the  striking  coal  workers 
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to  return  to  work  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  March  26. — William  B.  Sorsby,  formerly  minis- 
government's  Minimum  Wage  bill.  ter  to  Bolivia,  60.  .' .  .  Yoichi  Honda,  Bishop  of  the 

April  7.— It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  Methodist  Church  of  Japan,  63. 

flooos  in  the   Mississippi  Valley  have  rendered  March  27. — John  Arbuckle,  the  sugar  and  coffee 

30,000  persons  homeless,  covered  200  square  miles  merchant,  74. 

of  fertile  land  with  water,  and  caused  damage  March  28.— William  Babcock  Weeden,  formerly 

amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,000  (see  page  554).  a    prominent    woolen    manufacturer    of    Rhode 

April  8— The  Southern  Commercial  Congress   Island  and  a  noted  historian,  77 C.  E.  Pooley, 

begins  its  sessions  at   Nashville,  Tenn.  ?.  P*]!?™'"^"^  Canadian  statesman.  .  .  .  Lieut.-Col. 

April  io.-The  new  White  Star  liner  Titanic,  the  fnd^rfi.ifer^,^^"'^^'  ^'  ^'  ^'  "'^*'^'  ^  '^'^'^ 

largest  vessel  ever  constructed,  sails  on  her  maiden  ^,    .,^       '„?/„.       ,.,           %*  ,     . 

voyage  from  Southampton  to  New  York At  ^  March  30.--William  Watson  Mclntire,  a  former 

a  conference  in  Philadelphia  of  representatives  of  Congr^man  from  Maryland.  .  .  .  Julian  Ropique, 

mine   workers  and   operators,   a   proposition   to  a  noted  French  teacher  of  singing,  87. 

reconvene  the  old  Anthracite  Strike  Commission,  March  31. — Robert  Love  Taylor,  United  States 

and  refer  the  matter  to  it,  is  rejected  by  the  miners.  Senator  from  Tennessee,  61.  .  .  .  William  Albert 

.  .  .  Dr.  Ira  Remsen  resigns  as  president  of  Johns  Finch,  professor  of  law  at  Cornell  University,  57. 

1  lopkins  University.  April  i.— William  Smith  Babcock  Mathews,  the 

April  13. — Mr.  Knox,  the  American  Secretary  of  noted  music  critic  and  author,  74.  .  .  .  Karl  May, 

State,  sails  from  Havana  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  con-  a  popular  German  writer  of  juvemle  stories,  69. 

eluding  his  visit  amone  the  Latin-American  Re-  April  2.— Edward  O'Connor  Terry,  the  English 

publics  bordering  on  the  Caribbean.  actor-mana^r,  68 Gen.   Shiaroku   Ishimoto, 

April  IS. — The  steamer  Titanic,  11 50  miles  east  Japanese  minister  of  war,  59. 

of  New  York,  founders  four  hours  after  striking  April  3.— Calbraith  P.  Rodgers,  the  first  aviator 

an  iceberc,  carrying  1595  persons  down  with  her;  ^q  gy  across  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic 

745  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  al   that  the  life-   ^q  tf,e  Pacific,  33 Dr.  John  H.   Musser,an 

boats  would  hold,  are  afterward  picked  up  by  the  eminent  Philadelphia  physician,  55. 

fZ^^'^o)                       summoned  by  wueless  ^p^j  ^_j^^  ,^^  Kaufmann  Funk,  the  noted 

^       page  549;.  editor  and  publisher,  73  (see  page  539).  .  .  .  Charles 

OBITUARY  Brantley  Aycock,   formerly  Governor  of   >orth 

Carolina,  53. . .  .  Brig.-Gen.  A.  B.  Carey,  U.  S.  A., 

March  15. — Capt.  Lucien  Franklin  Prud'homme.  retired,  77. 

U.  S.  N..  retired,  formeriy  professor  of  mathe-  ^  ^il  5— Henry  O.  Walker,  a  prominent  De- 

matics  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  .  .  .  troit  surgeon  60. 

Dr.  Auguste  Renouard,  of  New  York,  an  authority  AM^titifuu          r           ex. 

on  sanitary  embalming,  73.  .   ^x?"^  6.-Perry  L.Hobbs,  professor  of  chemistry 

,-      ,     ,      T  L    T>              ii'ii  r           i-  »n  Western  Reserve  University,  51.  .  .  .  Bng.-Gen. 

March  16 -John  Fremont  Hill,  former  Governor  j        ^  Pearson  Farley,  U.  S.  A.,  retired.  73- 

of    Vermont   and   acting   chairman   of   the    Re-  •'    .     .,         „    ^   all    ^t                r»  ^  u     r  u 

publican  National  Committee.  56.  ^"^  7.— Prof.  Abbott  Lawrence  Rotch.  of  Har- 

,-      .             Ti        Aj    •    I  ^           tir   »#  I  Ml  vard  University,  noted  for  his  investigations  of  con- 

March  i7.-Rear.Admiral  Geoiw  W.  Melville,  ^j^j^^  j^  ^^e  upper  air.  51. 

L .  S.  N.,  retired,  the  noted  Arctic  explorer,  71.  am  o      aAoi                  •       ^xt       %r» 

XM      L     o      r^     tj          tifM        c         I       L     -1  Apnl  8. — Andrew  Saks,  a  prominent  New  lork 

March  18. — Dr.  Henry  Wilson  Spangler,  head  merchant  6^ 

of  the  department  of  mecnanical  engineering  at  the  .     .•'**•     /-«        T-j-»T^^r- 

University  of  Pennsylvania.  ,,  Apnl   1 1.— Major-Gen.  Fredenck  Dent  Grant, 

...            T^          Tt      '       HM                     T  U.  S.  A.,  eldest  son  of  Ulysses  S.  C^rant.  61  (see 

March  19. — ^Thomas  Harrison  Montgomery,  Jr.,  ^^^^  --g\                             ' 

profe^r  of  zodlogy  at  ^»»^  University  o^^^^  ^%^^  li.-Clara  Barton,  founder  of  the  Amer- 

^l^^n'JZrinnlntr^tf^n^  ican  Red  Cross  Societv,  ^,...  Prof.  Walter  E. 

Russian  expert  on  international  law,  73.  Howard,  dean  of  Midcllebury  College,  63. 

March    21.— Prof.    Ralph   Stockman   Tarr,   of  ^  ^il    13.— Robbins    Little,    for    many    years 

Cornell  Umvereity,  a  noted  geographer  and  au-  superintendent  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York.  80. 


T,t      ,           /-       w  L    tir-M    •  XT  .1  April   15. — ^William  Thomas  Stead,  the  noted 

March  22.--Gen.  John  Willock  Noble,  secretary  £f^^^    journalist,     62     (see     frontispiece).... 

of  the  interior  m  President  Harrisons  cabinet.  81.  Charles  Melville  Hays,  president  of  the  Grand 

.  .  .  Bng.-Gen.   Henry   Hamson  Walker,  of  the  Trunk  Railway.  55 Isidor  Straus,  the  New 

Confederate  army,  79.  Yo^j^  merchant  and  former  Member  of  Congress. 

March    23. — Gen.    Henry    Harrison    Bingham,  67.  .  .  .  Francis  David  Millet,  the  noted  artist,  65. 

Representative  from  the  First  Pennsylvania  Dis-  .  .  .  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor.  the  capitalist.  47.  .  .  . 

trict.  known  as  "the  father  of  the  House,"  70.  Jacques  Futrelle,  a  well-known  author,  37. 

March  25. — Robert  Sampson  Lanier  (see  page  April  16. — Judge  Thomas  G.  Lawson,  a  former 

552).  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  76. 
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HAD  YOU   NOTICED  HOW  "  PEBSONAUTIES "   HAVE  BEE**  ELIMINATED 
FROM  THE  CAMPAIGN?    WHY.  IT'S  A  REGULAR  PINK  TEA 

Prom  Ihc  Clcbc  and  Commmia!  A  dfrlhtr  (New  York) 

Starting  ofT  in  u  perfectly  dignified  manner, 
the  campaign  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  has  become  anything  but  a  "pink 
tea"  affair;  the  primary  fights  for  delegates 
are  so  hotly  contested, — and  the  results  so 
exasperating  to  one  candidate  or  another! 


fAprupo*  of  the  rcuhs  of  the  primane 

PmrntlK  Norlh  Amtritan  (Phil.idtlphia) 
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sly\t  of  cEoqucnce  a  nthcr  in 
eating  bread  ind  niillc  (or  lui 


That'll  be  about  al 


Mr.  Opper,  of  the  New  York  American, 
pictures  the  trusts  as  really  managing  the 
whole  Republican  nomination  campaign  as 
a  sort  of  popular  show.  Senator  Cummins's 
boom  seems,  to  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader,  to  be  growing  decidedly  stronger. 
The  talk  of  Justice  Hughes  as  a  candidate  is 
also  increasing. 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


A^4D  FURTHERMORE— 

"Wuuld  you  treacherously  anile  the  ucred  oellulium  odnr  liberties?   Would  you  teaidown 

ptofine  hands  upon  the  temi^e  raised  by  tbe  lathen  i  Would  you  unilennine  the  hallowed  proti 
Winild  you  submit  this  Kovenuncnt  lu  the  tyranny  ol  a  mijarity  ?  WnuH  vou  lay  the  aji  to  II 
freedom?"    -(urfwoii.  Prom  the  Nof  <*  a  ■«. 


Would  you  Uy 
>■  (Philadelphia) 


UNDER  THE  CONVENTION  SYSTEM 
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THE  OiOICE  OF  CAESAR 
CaeSAI  (The  "  Intercsu  ") :  "  Let  me  bave  men  ibout  n 
Sleek-headnl  mea,  luid  such  as  sleep  □'  nigbti. 


(Apropos  of  the  n 


THE  "TITANIC"  AS  SHE  LAY  IN  BELFAST  HARBOR  AFTER  LAUNCHING.     THE  HRST 
PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  OF  THE  GREAT  UNER 

sank.  TbiaUiBHt  ahipin  the  voiid  wasSA2  f«t  6  inches  lung;'  ^i  frel  6  anchrsin  breadth:  and  had  four  fluineli.  each  dd« 
Bl  (c(t  6  iache*  high  above  the  boat  deck.  Then  wece  II  steel  decks  and  ja  vateitiEht  butkbeaCU.  Tbe  ngincred  loniuigB 
wsB  4S.0i>0.  and  (be  actual  dUplacemenI  66,000,  There  were  accommotlationi  fa  isoo  po 
ru  iT.Soo.ooo.     The  Tilanic  was  launched  M  Belfast  on  May  3 1  I 


THE  TRAGEDY   OF  THE   "TITANIC" 
AND    ITS    LESSON 

THE  sinking  of  the  trans- Atlantic  liner  less  message  for  help  flashed  to  Cape  Race, 
Titanic  with  more  than  1500  of  her  pas-  Newfoundland,  and  from  there  sent  to  all  the 
sengers  and  crew  was  one  of  the  most  appall-  neighboring  stations  and  vessels,  a  number 
ing  disasters  in  the  entire  history  of  man's  of  steamers  at  once  rushed  to  find  her.  At 
contact  with  the  sea.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  daybreak  on  Monday,  the  Cunard  liner  Car- 
number  and  eminence  of  its  victims  it  was  the  pathia  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster  and 
worst  calamity  that  ever  befell  sea-borne  picked  up  twenty  boatloads  of  sur\-ivors 
passenger  travel.  The  White  Star  liner,  numbering  about  700.  Most  of  these  sur- 
Titanic,  the  largest  vessel  afloat,  fitted  with  vivors  were  women  and  children.  The  stem 
all  the  comfort  and  luxury  that  money  and  law  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  chiv- 
modem  invention  could  devise,  and  equipped  airy,  demanded  that  it  be  "women  and  chil- 
withdevices  which  her  builders  boasted  made  dren  first."  Captain  Smith,  his  chief  officers, 
her  "absolutely  unsinkable,"  on  her  maiden  and  many  passengers  eminent  in  art,  letters, 
trip  from  Liverpool,  while  about  1000  miles  finance,  the  church,  public  life  and  society, 
southeast  of  Halifax  and  500  miles  south  of  perished.  When  the  other  ships  which  had 
Newfoundland,  on  Sunday  night,  April  14,  respondedto  the  signals  for  help  arrived  upon 
collided  with  an  iceberg,  and  four  hours  later  the  scene,  they  found,  so  they  reported, 
sank  to  the  bottom.     In  res[»onsc  to  her  wire-  nothing  but  wreckage  and  ice.     These  arc 
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the    bare    facts    in    this    most     appalling  practically  secure  against  complete  dcstruc- 
tragedy.  tion,    even    after   the   most    violent    shock. 
From  the  testimony  of  the  survdvors  who  Until  all  the  facts  are  known,  it  is  not  only 
reached   New   York   on   the    Carpathia  on  fair,  but  reasonable,  to  withhold  judgment  a> 
April    1 8,   it   is    evident  that    the   Titanic j  to  the  responsibility  for  this  disaster.     Cer- 
rushing  at  a  speed  of  23  knots  an   hour,  tain  facts  must  be  admitted,  however,  and 
was  "side-swiped"  by  an  immense  iceberg,  certain  inferences  are  obviously  fair.     Cap- 
the  edge  of  the  berg,  according  to  one  vivid  tain  Smith,  of  the  Titanic^  was  striving  to 
account,    "entering   the  port    bow   of    the  make  the  first  voyage  of  his  new  ship  notf- 
ship  and  gouging  out  her  side  like  a  gigan-  worthy  for  speed.     He  had  beci '  /arned  by  a 
tic  can-opener."  French  liner  the  day  before,  and  by  a  Hant- 
The  greatest  precautions  are  taken  on  the  burg-American  liner  less  than  two  hours  be- 
modem  ocean  liners  against  disaster  from  fore  the  collision,  that  several  large  iceberg 
collision.     There  are  safeguards  also  against  w^ere  in  that  part  of  the  ocean  to  which  his 
icebergs,  the  chief  one  being  the  submarine  ship  was  rushing  at  a  speed  of  more  than 
thermometer  which  notes  any  sudden  change  twenty  miles  an  hour.     The  Titanic^ s  cap- 
in  temperature.    This  instrument  will  detect  tain,  one  of  the  most  experienced  in  tran>- 
an  iceberg  ten  miles  distant.  Atlantic  travel,  did  not,  apparently,   even 
This  has  been  an  abnormal  year  for  ice-  avoid  the  region  of  the  icebergs.     He  steered 
bergs.     Referring    to    the    disaster    to    the  directly  through  it,  and  at  a  speed  of  which 
Titanic,  Sir  Ernest  Shackelton,  the  Antarc-  the  crushing  of  his  ship's  frame  to  the  extent 
tic  explorer,  stated  that  thisTias  been  particu-  that  sent  her  to  the  bottom  in  four  hours  is 
larly  true  as  regards  the  downward  drift  of  conclusive  evidence.     One  of  the  engineers 
ice  from  the  North.     Sir  Ernest  explains  that  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  ser\-ioe 
the  great  danger  is  not  from  those  that  extend  estimates  that,  at  half  speed,  the  impact  of 
high  above  the  water,  but  from  the  bergs  that  the  Titanic  against  the  iceberg  must  ha\'e 
are  almost  submerged.     It  must  be  remem-  been  equal  to  a  broadside  of  30  twelve-inch 
bered  that  a  polar  iceberg  is  seven-eighths  projectiles,  or  the  concentrated  fire  of  three 
below  water  to  one  eighth  above.     When  a  such  dreadnaughts  as  the  Florida. 
high   one    topples   over   in    getting   into   a  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  blame 
warmer  current,   it  is  practically   all   sub-  for  the  terrific  speed  and  insufficient  atten- 
merged,  and  is  as  dangerous  to  a  vessel  going  tion  to  safety  devices  on  modem  steamships 
at  high  si>eed  as  a  submerged  rock  would  be.  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  traveling  pub- 
The  reports  indicate  that  the  Titanic  sank  in  lie  itself.     The  companies  comply  with  the 
latitude  41.46  North  and  50.14  West.    This  law,  inadequate  as  it  is  proven  to  be.     Th? 
is  a  little  above  the  latitude  of  New  York  indictment  of  the  public's  part  in  the  responsi- 
(40°  45')  and,  therefore,  about  1600  miles  bility  is  well  put  in  the  words  of  Stanley 
almost  due  east.  Immediately  after  the  news  Bowdle,  a  marine  engineer  and  member  of 
of  the  disaster  had  reached  New  York  and  the   Ohio   Constitutional    Convention,   who 
London,  the  managers   of   the  great  trans-  characterizes  the  loss  of  life  on  the  Titanic 
Atlantic  steamship  companies  announced  an  as  "a  sacrifice  to  degenerate  luxury."   In  ad- 
immediate  change  in  the  eastern  course  for  vocating  international  legislation  to  regulate 
vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic.  the  speed  and  safety  equipment  of  ocean- 
It  is  literally  true  that  wireless  telegraphy  going  passenger  vessels,  Mr.  Bowdle  says: 
was  the  means  of  saving  the  800  of  the  pas-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

sengers    who    Uved    to    tell    the    tale.      Ihe  but  partially  tried-out  machiner>'  was    criminal, 

presumption    is    that    everybody    on    board  Its  criminality  is  relieved  only  by  the  fact  that  the 

would  have  been  rescued  if  any  one  of  the  passengers  using  such  degenerate  \x-ssels  demand 

responding  vessels  had  been  within  two  hours  and  enjoy  such  speed      It  ,s  asserted  that  a  suffi- 

*^  ;       "j.  ^  f  xi_      T"j      •        L        1.  cient    number   of   lifeboats   to  carry*   an   average 

steammg  distance  of  the  J  ttanic  when  her  passenger  list  is  not  necessary-,  and  could  not  be 

operator  sent  out  her  first  call  for  help.     The  carried.    This  is  absurd,  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that 

operator  at   Cap)e  Race,   Newfoundland,   at  the  great  deck  room  allows  tennis  courts  and  coif 

onrp  <;nreaH  the  news  in  all  the  vessels  which    ^^^^^'     ^"^'^*    steamers    are    degenerate    m    sm\ 
once  spreaa  tne  news  to  a  1  tne  \esseis  wnicn   ^^^^.^^^  .^  enjoyment,  and  criminal  in  speed. 

his  charts  and  records  told  mm  were  in  the 

\  icinity  of  the  doomed  ship.  While  it  may  be  that  the  Titanic' s  equip- 

The  world  had  come  to  believe  that  the  mentof  lifeboats,  life  rafts,  and  life  preservers 

great  modem  ocean  liners,  with  their  water-  was  technically  within  the  requirements  of  the 

tight  compartments  and  the  rigid  discipline  law,  it  is  quite  e\ddent  that  it  is  not  a  safe 

and  Nigilance  of  the  officers  and  crew,  were  thing  for  any  vessel  to  undertake  an  ocean 
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From  the  rimes  (Mew  York) 

THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC   CXTEAN  SHOWING  THE  POINT  WHERE  THE   "TITANIC'   HIT  THE  ICEBERG 

AND  WHERE  SHE  SANK  ON  APRIL  15 
(The  broken  lines  indicate  how  the  other  steamers  answered  the  wireless  calls  for  help) 


voyage  with  safety  appliances  that  can,  under 
nodrcumstances,  provide  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  human  souls  she  car- 
ries. The  survivors  are  almost  exactly  one- 
third  of  those  on  board  the  ill-fated  vessel. 
We  must  infer  that  the  remainder  went  to 
their  death  because  there  was  no  adequate 
provision  for  their  safety.  Late  last  summer 
a  heated  debate  took  place  in  the  British 
Parliament  over  a  bill  pro{X)sing  to  compel 
the  White  Star  line  to  provide  enough  Ufe- 
boats  and  rafts  on  each  of  its  ships  to  carry 
all  its  passengers  and  crew,  but,  said  the 
despatdies,  "pressure  was  brought  to  bear  so 
that  the  bill  was  pigeonholed."  Experts  on 
shipbuilding  are  now  telling  us  that  an  un- 


sinkable  ship  is  an  impossibility.  There 
ought  to  be,  it  would  seem,  an  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Government,  of  this 
terrible  calamity,  which  has  brought  to  a 
watery  grave,  two  miles  below  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  1500  hiunan  beings  and 
$15,000,000  worth  of  property.  Resolutions 
have  been  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  calling  for  a  rigid  investigation.  A 
demand  also  has  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  London  for  some 
action  by  the  next  Hague  conference,  which 
shall  result  in  the  agreement  upon  a  lifeboat 
code  and  a  treaty  of  uniform  observance  bind- 
ing upon  every  contracting  power. 


ROBERT  LANIER,   SKILLED 

CRAFTSMAN 

sons  of  Sidney  Lanier,  had  graduated  at  (he 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1888,  and  he 
has  been  connected  with  this  Review  from 
its  beginnings  in  1891.  Robert  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Tryon,  North  Carolina,  where  he  grew 
in  stature  and  in  wholesome  knowledge  with- 
out school  training.  When  he  was  seventeen 
he  was  brought  North  by  his  brothers  Charles 
and  Henry,  who  were  both  of  them  by  thai 
time  well  established  in  the  business  of  edit- 
ing and  publishing;  and  was  placed  through 
their  influence  in  the  office  of  McClure's  ifag- 
azinf,  where  his  natural  talents  were  at  once 
recognized  and  guided  in  practical  ways  by 
accomplished  and  well-known  men. 

Two  years  later  he  dedded  to  go  to  college: 
and  the  associations  of  his  father  and  brother 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins  at  Baltimore  natur- 
ally led  him  to  that  institution.  He  had 
never  been  to  school,  yet  he  passed  the  en- 
trance examination  successfully,  in  1899,  and 
graduated  three  years  later,  in  1903.  While 
his  course  had  been  an  all-around  one,  he  had 
somewhat  spedaUzed  in  history  and  political 
science, — his  aptitudes  for  literature  and  art, 
as  well  as  for  the  sdences  of  nature  and  for 
ROBERT  s.ujpsoN  nMEK  out-of-dooF  things,  having  undergone  no  sup- 

(OfUwREviBwoFREviEB-ssiaff)  pression.    At  Baltimore  he  was  a  prominent 

and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta 
IT  is  fitting  that  the  constant  readers  of  a  Phi  fraternity, andwasaPhiBetaKappa  man. 
periodical  should  sometimes  be  told  some-  In  everything  he  had  shown  an  unquenchable 
thing  of  the  men  who  have  given  loyal  service  sort  of  ardor,  and  rare  qualities  of  mind  and 
to  a  kind  of  work  that  requires  constant  personality. 

alertness,  and  some  quality  of  unselfish  devo-  He  returned  to  McClure's,  but  soon  after- 
tion  to  truth  and  to  the  ideals  of  an  intelligent  ward  joined  the  older  group  of  Johns  Hopkins 
democracy  governed  by  public  opinion.  This  men  who  had  always  edited  and  conducted 
Review  has  been  edited  and  published  for  the  Review  of  Reviews.  He  became  one  of 
twenty-one  years  with  very  few  changes  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  staff  of 
personnel.  It  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  the  Country  Calendar,  a  beautiful  periodical 
retain,  among  its  readers,  many  who  began  devoted  to  out-of-door  pursuits  and  to  scien- 
to  read  it  in  its  early  years.  These  more  per-  tific  progress  in  agriculture,  published  by  the 
manent  friends  wilt  be  concerned  to  know  Review  of  Reviews  Company  and  edited  in 
something  of  a  member  of  our  staff  who  was  assodation  with  the  Review,  This  periodical 
called  away  from  us  \ery  suddenly  last  was  afterward  merged  in  Country  Life  in 
month,  and  whose  untimely  death  has  caused  America,  which  has  through  so  many  years 
us  great  sorrow.  This  was  Robert  Sampson  been  edited  by  another  of  these  brothers, 
Lanier,  youngest  son  of  that  great  poet  and  namely,  Mr.  Henry  Wysham  Lanier, 
gentle  scholar,  Sidney  Lanier,  He  was  bom  Robert  Lanier  continued  to  do  interesting 
August  14,  1880,  just  a  year  before  the  death  things  of  a  general  and  spedal  sort  in  this 
of  his  father.  He  was  therefore  in  his  thirty-  Review  and  its  connected  enterprises.  One 
secondyear  when  he  died  on  March  as-  of  his  chief  practical  undertakings  was  the 

Charles  Day  Lanier,  the  eldest  of  the  four  development  of  the  finandal  department  of 
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the  Review,  with  particular  reference  to  its  ness,  but  he  had  a  passion  for  justice  and  for 

practical  aids  to  investors.    It  is  literally  true  right  solutions;  and  it  had  become  his  partic- 

that  simple  people  of  modest  means,  by  the  ular  duty,  in  the  line  of  his  every-day  work, 

hundreds  and  even  the  thousands,  came  to  to  protect  the  American  investor,  particu- 

depend  upon  his  firm,  honest,  impartial  ad-  larly  women  and  persons  remote  from  finan- 

vice    in    protecting    them    from    "get-rich-  cial  centers,  who  are  so  readily  victimized  by 

quick "  schemes  and  swindles,  and  in  showing  the  kind  of  glittering  prospectus  that  the 

them  how  to  safeguard  their  fortunes.  trained  business  man  might  throw  instantly 

This  may  not  seem  to  some  readers  like  a  into  the  wastebasket. 
great  or  brilliant  kind  of  work,  yet  Robert  In  the  editing  of  a  number  of  sets  of  books 
Lanier  threw  himself  into  the  business  of  that  have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
writing  letters  to  country  school  teachers,  or  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Cojhpany,  Robert 
worried  old  ladies,  to  help  them  guard  their  Lanier  showed  remarkable  skUl  of  the  prac- 
savings  and  to  avoid  alluring  speculations, —  tical  kind,  and  a  literary  taste  and  construe- 
all  with  a  chivalry  and  enthusiasm  that  went  tive  ability  that  it  is  most  unusual  to  find 
far  beyond  any  requirements  of  the  work  united  in  a  single  worker.  Not- to  mention 
that  had  been  assigned  to  him.  these  in  great  detail,  it  is  important  that  his 
He  did  not  do  tWs  in  a  petty  way,  nor  did  last,  and  most  remarkable,  undertaking 
it  dwindle  down  to  a  wearisome  routine.  He  should  be  duly  set  forth.  In  December,  19 lo, 
studied  investment  problems  with  the  zeal  the  Re\dew  of  Reviews  Company  came  into 
and  purpose  of  a  man  who  was  determined  to  possession  of  a  large  and  very  remarkable 
master  them.  He  came  to  know  his  Wall  collection  of  original  negatives  and  photo- 
Street  inside  out,  not  with  the  motive  of  gain  graphs  of  the  Civil  War  period,  and  deter- 
for  himself,  but  solely  to  imderstand  the  mined  to  prepare  and  publish  a  monumental 
work  of  a  financial  editor  and  a  guide  to  in-  work  in  ten  voliunes,  to  be  called  the  Photo- 
vestors.  He  grew  in  sympathy  with  all  that  graphic  History  of  the  Civil  War.  The  plan 
was  substantial  and  valuable  in  the  world  of  had  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Francis  Trevelyan 
business  and  finance,  but  never  did  he  become  Miller,  who  remained  connected  with  the 
in  the  smallest  degree  tolerant  of  unsound  enterprise  as  critical  editor-in-chief  and  ad- 
projects  or  of  glittering  proposals  that  might  viser.  But  Robert  Lanier  became  managing 
bring  harm  to  innocent  but  easily  enticed  in-  editor,  whose  business  it,  was  to  secure  the 
vestors.  writers,  organize  a  staflf  of  experts,  to  roimd 
Out  of  his  studies  he  developed  an  inmiense  out  and  complete  the  scheme  of  illustration, 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  "low  finance."  and  to  put  the  ten  great  voliunes  through  the 
He  prepared  a  great  deal  of  material  which  press. 

this  Review  had  intended  sometime  to  pub-  It  was  a  momentous  imaertaking,  and  under 

lish,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  public  Robert  Lanier's  hand  it  became  the  most  re- 

opinion  that  would  demand  better  legal  pro-  markable  pictorial  accoimt  of  any  epoch  or 

tection  against  the  swindlers  who  sell  hun-  p>eriod  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the 

dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  of  worth-  history  of  the  world.    Not  content  with  the 

less  stocks  to  plain  people  who  have  no  money  great  collection  of  Brady  photographs,  Mr. 

that  they  can  afford  to  lose.    He  had  pre-  Lanier,  through  his  agents,  scoured  the  South 

pared  a  bill  which  met  the  full  approval  of  his  for  forgotten  Confederate  pictures,  with  won- 

associates  in  this  office,  and  of  able  men  in  deriul  success,  and  foimd  also  throughout  the 

the  legal  and  banking  professions,  which  was  West  a  great  number  of  pictures  necessary  to 

intended   to   exclude  fraudulent  promoters  roimd  out  his  scheme.    The  task  involved  such 

from  the  use  of  the  mails.  a  multitude  of  details  that  it  might  well  have 

He  had  taken  this  bill  to  high  officials  in  the  occupied  several  years.    But  it  was  completed 

Post  Office  Department  and  the  Department  in  a  remarkably  short  time  through  Robert 

of  Justice,  where  it  had  met  with  commenda-  Lanier's  intense  industry  and  concentration, 

tion,  especially  from  Mr.  Wickersham.    We  and  through  the  loyal  aid  of  the  helpers  who 

have  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  were  glad  to  be  at  work  imder  his  inspiring 

aroused  activity  of  the  Post  Office  Depart-  direction. 

ment  in  recent  years  against  concerns  doing  These  ten  noble  volumes  exemplify  Robert 

a  mail-order  business  in  fraudulent  stocks  was  Lanier's  inventive  talent,  his  skill  in  the 

inspired  by  Robert  Lanier's  zeal  and  intense  business  of  editing  and  publishing,  and  his 

effort,  and  by  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  almost  imequaled  understanding  of  the  value 

facts.    He  had  no  grudges  against  particular  of  pictures  and  the  technical  processes  of 

men  or  institutions  engaged  in  this  bad  busi-  photographic  illustration.     They  will  carry 
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his  name  into  many  thousands  of  households,  though  some  of  his  own  revisions  will   be 

North  and  South,  East  and  West,  and  will  missing. 

perpetuate  it  through  generations  yet  to  come.       He  had  been  married,  several  years  ago, 

Robert  Lanier's  studies  of  busings  and  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Goldsborough,  of 

finance  had  led  him  to  take  a  keen  interest  Cambridge,  Maryland,  brother  of  the  present 

in  the  problems  of  modem  monopoly  and  Governor  of  that   commonwealth,  and   his 

the  regulation  of  "big  business."     At  the  wife  and  infant  son  and  daughter  survive  him. 

time  c^  his  death  he  was  preparing  a  series  Such  ambition  as  he  had  was  not  so  much  a 

of  articles  for  this  magazine,  in  which  he  was  desire  to  be  famous  or  to  achieve  what  men 

proposing  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  so-called  call  "success,"  as  to  use  all  the  power  and 

"trust  question"  upon  the  dSerent  elements  energy  that  lay  in  him  to  give  worth  and 

of  the  economic  organism,  and  he  was  going  dignity  to  his  task,  whatever  it  might  be. 

about  this  in  a  direct  and  original  way,  pro-  So  great  was  his  loyalty,  so  original  and  ver- 

ceeding  from  a  study  of  conditions  and  from  satile  were  his  talents,  and  so  charming  and 

concrete  facts  up  to  general  conclusions.    His  gentle  was  his  spirit,  that  his  example  made 

plans  had  proceeded  far  enou^  so  that  it  Hfe  seem  a  better  and  finer  thing  for  all  his 

will  be  possible  to  carry  them  through,  al-  associates.  Albert  Shaw. 


HOW  TO    REMEDY  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

FLOODS 

BY  B.  F.  YOAKUM 

(Chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company) 

[Few  men  in  America  have  shown  greater  understanding  of  the  practical  economic  problems  new 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  accomplished  and  eneiigetic  cailroad  authority  Who  ifr 
cfaairmas  of  toe  St.  Loub  &  San  Frandaco  Board.  Mr.  Yoakum's  very  great  interest  in  agncuttural 
production,  and  in  the  upbuilding  o£  the  country  penetrated  by  the  lines  of  railway  with  which  he  has 
been  connected,  lis  well  luiown  throughout  the  country;  and  it  is  representative  of  the  spirit  that  now 
actuates  all  of  the  modem  school  of  transportation  experts.  At  the  request  of  this  magazine  Mr. 
Yoakum  presents  the  following  statement  of  the  best  means  to  remedy  the  flood  situation  in  the 
MissiBsfppt  Valley. — The  Editor.] 

'CX)R  a  long  time  I  have  made  a  close  waters  and  those  which  they  must  take  care 
^  study  of  the  Mississippi  Vall^,  which  of  unobstructed  flow,  it  would  afford  a  greater 
is  suffering  such  great  loss  from  devastation  outlet  to  the  Gulf.  The  lack  of  proper  open- 
caused  by  recent  floods.  ing  and  drainage  of  these  rivers,  especially 

The  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  those   west   of   the   Mississippi,   is  an    oh- 

afford  an  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  struction  to  the  proper  leveeing  arid  reclama- 

for  nearly  all  the  rains  and  snows  that  fall  tion  of  the  lowlands. 

between  the  Rockies  and  the  Appalachians.       More  than  two  hundred  million  dollars 

The  waters  of  this  vast  region  concentrate  ($200,000,000)  has  been  spent  by  the  gov- 

before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  ernment  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  navi- 

The  impression  generally  prevails  that  the  gable  tributaries,  and  yet  but  little  of   a 

protection  of  the  rich  lowlands   along   the  permanent   nature  has   been   accomplished 

banks  of  the  Mississippi  must  depend  en-  in   the    improvement    of  their  navigation, 

tirely  upon  the  construction   of   large  and  The  government  has  not  followed  the  same 

adequate  levees.     This  is  to  a  great  extent  course  as  other  countries  by  carrying  on  its 

true,  but  not  entirely  so.  drainage    and    reclamation    work    under    a 

If  the  Mississippi  and  its  large  tributaries,  comprehensive  and  systematic  plan.  It  has 
such  as  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Atchafalaya  wasted  money  through  unwise  expenditures 
and  others  on  the  west,  and  the  Ohio  and  at  various  locations,  in  an  imsystematic 
other  large  streams  on  the  east,  were  properly  manner.  That  the  protection  of  the  Missis- 
drained  by  straightening  and  canalizing  sippi  Valley  can  be  accomplished  economic- 
where  necessary,  in  order  to  give  their  own  ally  and  permanently  by  the  government 
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under  a  comprehensive  plan  is  shown  by 
work  which  has  been  done  in  other  countries. 

In  a  report  made  by  the  Supenising  Engi- 
neer of  the  United  Slates  Agricultural  De- 
partment in  1909,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fen  lands  of  England  and  the  submerged 
coast  lands  of  Holland  in  the  \-icinity  of 
Haarlem  Lake,  lying  opposite  each  other 
across  the  English  Channel.  In  England 
there  were  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand 
acres  reclaimed  independently  of  each  other. 
As  the  work  progressed  the  several  projects 
came  in  conflict  more  and  more,  and  some  of 
the  earlier  work  was  made  useless  by  later 
development.  Up  to  two  or  three  years  ago 
it  was  said  that  probably  more  than  the  value 
of  the  lands  in  England  had  been  spent  in  the 
drainage  of  the  lands,  and  the  conditions 
were  still  unsatisfactory,  while  in  Holland, 
directly  opposite  this  same  land  in  England, 
there  were  more  difficult  problems  presented, 
but  a  plan  was  prepared  for  drainage  of  the 
body  of  land  as  a  whole,  and  the  land  was 
thoroughly  and  effectively  reclaimed. 

.^side  from  the  saving  of  life,  the  unusual 
importance  of  this  matter  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  in  fact  to  the  whole  country,  cannot 
well  be  overestimated.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  needing  proper  and  permanent  pro- 
tection in  that  valley,  which  contains  some 
of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  a  large  part 
of  which  will  yield  from  two  to  three  times 
as  much  per  acre  annually  as  the  average 
yield  of  the  acreage  now  under  cultivation 
in  the  United  States. 


This  question  of  protection  of  life  and 
property  of  the  now  overflowed  district  has 
been  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  subject  of 
much  talk  and  no  intelligent  concrete  plan 
of  action.  To-day  the  entire  nation  is  extend- 
ing its  sympathy  to  the  sufferers  from  the 
floods  of  the  South,  which  have  caused  such 
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an  ap[>alling  loss  of  life  and  property.     The   is  npw  rapidly  becoming  idle.     It    is  especially 


add  to  their  sympathy  a  feeling  of  sha»e  that  ™.nT."hirh  i.  „ ImSiv  r„pi«S°,?p„rS,' 

OUT  great  government  allows  this  dangerous  minds  of  the  public  through  the  great  losses  of 

menace  to  continue,  which  carries  such  hor-  life  and  property  incurred  by  recent  floods.    This 

rifying  results  in   the  loss  of  Ufe  and   the  "wchincry  if  sold  second-hand  would   not  bring 

■                       c  ,1              J       I  i_                 ■.!  more   than   lunk  pnces,   but   the   machmerv   and 

sweeping  away  of  thousands  of  homes  with  orxanilation  which  the  government  now  has  would 

all  their  belongmgs.     These  calamities  come  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  if  utiliied  in  protecting 

about  wholly  through  failure  of  the  govern-  by  drainage  and   levees  the  overflowed  lands  trf 

ment  to  furnish  adequate  protecUon.  '''«  Mi^issippi  Valley.    Through  your  exceptional 

The  rapid  approach  of  the  day  when  it  &  ofh^eA^oS  ^t^r^rs'a'^^^re'm^vi^l 

will  be  announced  that  the  Panama  Canal  obstructions  to  permit  free  flow  of  large  volumes 

has    been    completely     excavated,     suggests  of  water  greatly  relieve  the  levees.     With  Panatna 

to  my  mind  the  most  suitable  and  economical  machinery  and  forces  now  at  command  of  the 

:                  J  '      J     1'       I      .1.                          .  government,  ample  dredgmc  and  adequate  Icvcc 

way  to  proceed  in  dealing  by  the  government  J^,,  „„  |^  j„^,  ^^     •,  »,„„  „„,,^(„„,  .^ 

of  the  United  States  with  this  Mississippi  row  is  the  opportune  tinif  to  undertake  it. 

Valley  problem.     Our  government    is    the  B.  F.  Voakim. 

owner  of  the  greatest  collection  of  powerful  ,,                            .          , 

dredges  and  other  machinery  for  such  work  Numerous  apprtjvmg   teltigrams  were  re- 

to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.    Further-  «n'?i  .''»"•   'I>c  Icadmg   authorities  upon 

more,  under  Colonel  Gocthals  and  the  United  Mississippi   Riv"    improvement    including 

States  engineers  there  has  been   perfected  »"«  ''»»>  ll'»  gon.  Joseph  E    R,„sdell,  a 

at  Panama  the  best  and  most  experienced  member  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Coinmit- 

organization  that  could  anywhere  be  found,  '«■  "^  "»"»  "":  *»«:     I  look  with  fai-or 

.My  suggestion  is  enibtxlied  in  the  following  "P""  the  utilization  of  any  machmery  and 

telegram,  which  I  have  sent  to  the  chairman  organization  on  the  Canal  that  can  be  ad- 

of  the  Drainage  Congress,  in  »es.,ion  at  New  vantageously  employi^d  m  improvmg  public 

Orleans'  works  in  this  country.       The  time  has  come 

New  York.  .April  ii,  191^.  for    concerted   action,  upon  a   plan    to   be 

tiEit  H.  Maxwell,  Execi  rive  Chairman,  worked  out  at  Washington,  in  time  to  utilize 

IN.AINAOE  Cost^HE^s,  the  engineering  talent  and  the  great  mass 

Orleans  La  of    machinery    that    the  completion  of  the 

.M.tsepartolthemachin.,rvl.„„,h,l,v,l,„.ov.  Panama    Canal    will    soon     render    avail- 


JOSEPH   CONRAD,  A   MASTER  OF 
LITERARY  COLOR 

BY   EDWIN   BJORKMAN 


IF  some  one  asked  me  suddenly  to  define 
the  fundamental  nature  of  art,  I  should 
answer  unhesitatingly:  it  is  interpretative 
imitation  of  life.  This  universal  characteris- 
tic of  all  true  art  indicates  also  where  lies 
Joseph  Conrad's  claim  to  world-wide  renown. 
He  is  one  who  copies  life  in  such  manner  that 
it  becomes  more  intelligible,  and  thereby 
more  livable,  to  the 
beholder.  But  even  as 
an  artist  he  holds  a 
place  apart,  appearing 
to  us  a  sort  of  modern 
knight  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  seeking  ever  the 
wondrous  vessel  in 
which  beauty,  worth 
and  truth  are  said  to 
mingle  in  triune  ra- 
diance. 

Imitation  of  life  in 
artistic  form  demands 
above  all  else  dis- 
cipline— a  simple- 
hearted  subordination 
of  one's  own  self  to 
something  that  lies 
beyond  it.  And  that 
subordination  must 
neither  be  timid  nor 
cringing,  as  truth  can- 
not come  out  of  fear 
or  flattery.  The  form 
that  we  call  artistic 
stands  for  interpre- 
tation, whereby  the 
rhythmic  pulse  of  life 
is  rendered  sensible  to 
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us.  And  for  such  interpretation  is  needed 
an  insight  almost  divine  in  its  penetration. 
Finally,  for  the  blending  of  discipline  and 
insight  into  a  single-minded  acceptance  of 
whatever  life  may  present,  without  effort  at  a 
final  judgment  that  could  be  given  only  by 
omniscience,  the  artist  needs  endless  sympa- 
thy with  every  aspect  and  utterance  of  that 
vital  flow  of  which  all  visible  and  audible 
things  are  but  so  many  shadows  and  echoes. 
Discipline,  sympathy,  insight  are  the  indis- 
pensable qualities  of  an  inspired  artist.   And 


these  are  the  qualities  that  have  sha])ed  Con- 
rad's strange  career,  turning  an  inland  lad 
into  a  deep-sea  sailor,  and  making  a  master  of 
English  out  of  one  who  "did  not  know  six 
words  of  the  language"  when  he  was  nine- 
teen. At  the  present  time  he  has  to  his 
credit  fifteen  volumes  of  fiction  and  reminis- 
cences, not  counting  his  one  play  and  the  two 
*  novelshehasproduced 
in  collaboration  with 
anotherman,'  In  1908 
no  less  a  critic  than 
John  Galsworthy  re- 
marked of  his  first  ten 
volumes  that  they 
probably  constituted 
"the  only  writing  of 
the  last  twelve  years 
that  would  enrich  the 
English  language  to 
any  great  extent." 
And  last  year  he  had 
the  none  too  common 
honor  of  being  granted 
a  small  pension  out  of 
the  British  civil  list. 
Considering  the  ob- 
stacles he  has  had  to 
overcome  in  order  to 
gain  such  recognition, 
one  may  well  be 
tempted  into  describ- 
ing his  achievement 
as  unique. 

He  was   born  in 

1857,  somewhere    in 

Poland.  His  full  name 

was  Joseph  Conrad 

ne  he  retained  until 

print.     His  family 


Korzeniowski,  and  that 
his  first  book  appeared 

i'*Alni»yer'sFoLly."  IBBS.  Macmlllsn:  "  An  OuMMlodha 
IilmndH."  ISSO.  .ippJeton;  ■The  Nigger  of  the  N«tHs-.iu." 
(In  Americn:  ■  TliB  cmlilnm  of  Ihe  Sen'l,  18S7.  Uodd, 
Mewl  A  Co.:  "Tales  of  Unnst."  ims.  Solbuer'i;  "  1,^ 
Jim.-  1900.  DouUiKliiy,  Psge  *  Co.;  The  InhHiton" 
iwlth  F.  M.  HueBer).  1110 iTnIcO Lure;  "Typhoon  "  1D02: 
Putn»m:  "  Youth,  and  Two  Other  Stories."  1903,  Douhlc- 
dM,  p»ge  A  Co.:  "FiJli,  ■  IB04.  Doubleday.  Pmb  *  Co.; 
"  Romui™"  (with  F.  M.  HlreBerl.  1904.  DouMeaoy.  Page 
&  Co.;  "NoatroiDo:  A  Tale  of  thn  SeaboiLnl."  1904.  Har- 
|i«r-«:  -One  Day  More"  (play),  190S  Inot  mibllsh«l>; 
"The  Mirror  of  Ibe  Sea."  ISOO.  Hariier'i;  "The  Secret 
Agent."  1907.  Harpera:  "A  Betol  atjr"  1908,  Tauchnlti 
(not  puMkahed  In  America):  "The  Potnt  of  Honor:  A 
Military  Tale,"  190K,  Doubleday.  Page  ft  Co.:  "tJndir 
Wffllern  Eyes:    A  Novel,"  1911.  Harper'a:  "A  Pemoiial 
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belonged  to  the  landed  gentry  of  Poland,  but  ten  he  had  read  most  of  Victor  Hugo's  works, 
as  a  mere  child,  while  sharing  the  exile  of  his  A  little  later  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
parents,  he  had  to  learn  the  hard  lessons  of  novels  of  Dickens,  and  devoured  them  eagerly 
poverty  and  privation.  His  father  was  a  — in  Polish.  To  this  day  Dickens  is  one  <i 
student,  a  writer,  and  a  dreamer:  one  who  his  firm  favorites,  another  one  being  Henr>' 
translated  Shakespeare  and  Hugo  into  Polish  James.  As  a  student  at  the  university  of 
and  tried  to  use  his  pen  for  the  preservation  Cracow,  or  traveling  with  a  tutor  who  him- 
of  the  threatened  Polish  nationality.  His  self  was  a  man  of  unusual  promise,  he  must 
mother  risked  unflinchingly  her  own  life  in  have  gathered  up  a  store  of  conventional 
order  to  share  her  husband's  exile.  learning.    Yet  he  has  said  of  himself   that 

The  shadow  of  Russian  despotism  fell  "the  studies  came  hard  to  him,"  and  the 
blightingly  on  the  child's  most  sensitive  years,  tutor  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  of  driving 
It  killed  his  mother  outright  by  forcing  her  to  the  sea  out  of  his  mind.  When,  at  nineteen^ 
take  a  long  journey  when  already  seriously  ill.  he  forced  his  despairing  relatives  into  lettiz^ 
Her  death  hastened  that  of  her  husband.  In  him  follow  his  natural  bent,  his  action  r^jre- 
his  maternal  uncle's  home,  where  the  or-  sented,  to  use  his  own  ha^^y  phrase,  **i 
phaned  boy  found  a  refuge,  there  was  hardly  a  standing  jump  out  of  his  racial  surroundings 
face  that  d[id  not  speak  of  sorrow  and  suffering  and  conditions. ' ' 
earned  by  the  heroic  support  of  a  lost  cause. 

Under  the  spur  of  those  eariy  impresskHis,  the  the  man  behind  the  writer 

boy  dreamed  of  joining  the  Turks  in  their  war 
against  Russia.  Hi&  first  experiences  as  a  sailor  were  ol>> 

While  still  a  boy,  his  mind  was  mightily  tained  in  small  vessels  on  the  Mediterranean , 
drawn  by  everything  connected  with  travel-  and  on  a  West  Indian  trip  in  a  French  sh^ 
ing  and  exploration.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  that  had  to  be  pumped  all  the  way  to  keep  it 
put  his  finger  on  the  large  blank  space  which  fn»n  sinking.  But  very  soon  he  made  his 
then  form^  the  heart  of  Africa  on  all  maps  way  to  England,  the  land  of  his  dreams,  find- 
and  said:  ^' When  I  grow  up,  I  will  go  there."  ing  his  first  emp^jnnent  in  a  coasting  vessel 
And  so  he  did  more  than  twenty  years  later.  The  Far  East,  another  cherished  goal,  he  did 
Among  the  belongings  he  carried  with  him  not  reach  until  hehadwon  a  mate's  certificate, 
and  nearly  lost  on  £hat  trip  up  the  Congo  Fromaneastemdty,  Bangkok,  he  started  out 
River  to  Stanley  Falls  was  tl^  manuscript  oi  with  his  first  command,  which  made  him 
the  first  few  chapters  of  "  Almayer^s  Folly,"  master  of  a  500-ton  bark.  During  his  twenty 
his  first  book.  And  out  of  the  same  trip  came  years  at  sea,  he  tasted  all  the  hardships,  all 
by  and  by  that  marveiotts  story  of  his,  the  vicissitudes,  and  all  the  adventures,  bad 
**  Heart  of  Darkness,"  which,  in  its  own  way,  and  good,  that  used  to  form  an  inevitable 
is  probably  without  a  peer  in  all  literature.       part  of  a  sailor's  lot.     As  a  seaman,  whether 

He  was  never  aware  of  learning  to  read — so  stationed  before  the  mast  or  on  the  quarter- 
early  in  his  life  did  that  momentous  event  deck,  he  made  good.  There,  as  later,  the  in- 
take place.  But  at  six  he  learned  French  dispensable  qualities  of  the  artist  told.  And 
from  a  governess.  There  is  a  story  to  the  though,  with  a  touch  of  melancholy  seldom 
effect  that,  when  at  last  he  took  to  writing,  he  found  in  him,  he  has  told  us  that  all  the  long 
debated  long  and  earnestly  with  himself  and  trying  years  at  sea  had  brought  him 
which  language  to  choose  for  his  medium:  nothing  but  " a  dozen  or  so  of  commendatory 
French  or  English.  The  story  has  the  virtue  letters,"  we,  who  have  read  his  books,  know 
of  not  being  inherently  impossible.  But  I  that  those  years  brought  him  something  more: 
doubt  nevertheless  its  authenticity,  for  at  a  sense  of  life's  fullness  and  seriousness  that 
fifteen  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  has  proved  the  steadying  principle  of  his  art, 
become  a  sailor,  but  a  British  sailor;  and  keeping  it  for  ever  from  entering  the  shallow 
when,  at  nineteen,  in  the  harbor  of  Mar-  waters  where,  side  by  side,  wait  cheap  success 
seilles,  he  saw  the  Red  Ensign  unfolded  for  and  sure  oblivion. 

the  first  time,  that  event  impressed  itself  so  What  moved  Conrad  to  try  his  hand  at 
strongly  on  his  mind  that,  twenty  years  later,  writing  was,  according  to  himself,  **a  hidden, 
he  was  moved  to  make  it  the  closing  event  of  obscure  necessity,  a  completely  masked  and 
the  reminiscent  volume  he  has  named  *'A  unaccountable  phenomenon,"  and  not  "the 
Personal  Record."  famous  need  of  self-expression  which  artists 

As  a  boy  of  eight  he  read  his  first  Shake-  find  in  their  search  for  motives."  Previously 
speare  play, "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  in  he  had  written  nothing  but  letters,  and  few  of 
a  Polish  translation  made  by  his  father.     At  those.     He  had  never  *^made  a  note  of  a  fact, 


--^- 
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f  an  impression  or  of  an  anecdote/*  and  '*  the  esqueness  in  the  best  sense  goes  an  equally 

onception  of  a  planned  book  was  entirely  notable  power  of  characterization,  of  making 

utside  his  mental  range  when  he  sat  down  us  grasp  situations  or  souls  by  means  of  some 

0  write*' — in  furnished  rooms   at   Pimlico  felicitous  phrase  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 
square,  London.  Thus  he  says  of  Captain  Mitchell  in  "Nos- 

The  truth  of  it  seems  to  be  that  the  germ  of  tromo**  that  "he  was  too  pompously  and 

1  story,  a  striking  figure  calling  for  artistic  innocently  aware  of  his  own  existence  to 
eembodiment,  had  chanced  across  his  path  observe  that  of  others." 

while  the  first  glow  of  the  East  was  still  fresh  Back  of  each  happy  expression  lies  his 
in  his  mind.    For  years  he  carried  it  about  merciless  faculty  of  observation.    He  sees 
with  him  as  a  haunting  possibility.    And  at  everything,  and  sees  it  right.     When  Single- 
last    resistance    became    impossible.    Thus  ton,  the  Nestor  in  the  forecastle  of  the  Nar- 
'*  Ahnayer's  Folly"  came  into  being,  but  not  cissusy  turned  the  pages  of  the  book  he  was 
in  one  stroke.     Five  years  lay  between  the  reading,  "the  muscles  of  his  big  white  arms 
writing  of  the  first  and  the  last  chapters  of  rolled  slightly  under  the  smooth  skin."    Lit- 
that  book,  which,  when  published  in  1895,  tie  touches  of  reality,  so  subtle  that  not  one 
brought  him  a  great  deal  of  immediate  recog-  man  in  a  thousand  would  think  of  them,  and 
nition.  yet  so  palpably  true  that  without  them  the 
During  those  five  years  Conrad  traveled  story  would  seem  incomplete,  meet  us  con- 
back  and  forth  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  stantly.     Here'  is   an   instance.    When,    in 
Some  chapters  were  written  in  those  rooms  at  '*The  Nigger  of  the   Narcissus,"   the  dis- 
Pimlico    Square;    others  in   the   equatorial  gusted  crew  inspected  the  forecastle  which 
regions  of  Africa,  on  board  a  steamer  frozen  had  been  flooded  by  the  storm,  they  found 
fast  in  the  Seine  at  Rouen,  in  a  hydropathic  the   ship's   cat   miraculously   saved.     Then 
establishment  near  Geneva,  and  in  a  water-  some  one  brought  a  bucket  of  fresh  water, 
side  warehouse  at  London.    Twice  the  manu-  and  ''Tom,  lean  and  mewing,  came  up  with 
script  was  nearly  lost:    once  in  the  Congo  every  hair  astir  and  had  the  first  drink." 
rapids,  and  another  time  in  a  hotel  at  War-  But  Conrad's  realism  is  never  satisfied  with 
saw.     During  a  journey  to  Australia,  the  mere    surface    appearances.    The    souls    of 
author  submitted  nine  finished  chapters  to  things  and  of  men  shine  through  his  words 
one  of  the  passengers,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  and  carry  us  on  to  a  new  understanding, 
with  the  question:   "Is  it  worth  finishing?"  As  he  can  take  us  to  any  part  of  the  globe 
All  the  answer  he  got  was:  ** Decidedly!"  and  make  us  at  home  there,  so  he  knows 
There  are  now,  as  I  have  already  said,  fif-  every  mood  of  man  and  how  to  make  us  share 
teen  volumes  to  his  credit — nine  novels  of  it.     Tragedy   and   farce    find   him    equally 
varying    length,    four    collections    of    short  ready    and    equally    impartial.     For    sheer 
stories,  a  volume  of  reminiscent  essays  dealing  pathos  some  of  his  passages  have  rarely  been 
^^ith  the  sea,  and  another  volume  of  frankly  excelled — as  the  one  that  tells  of  the  final 
personal    character.     Between   them,    those  revelation  of  Razumov^s  guilt  to  Nathalie 
works  cover  the  five  continents.     But  most  of  Haldin    in    ''Under   Western    Eyes."    And 
the  stories  deal  with  life  on  the  high  seas  and  when  there  is  a  laugh  to  be  had  out  of  the  life 
in  the  tropics.     I  believe  that  no  other  writer  he  is  dealing  with,  he  can  be  gently  ironical, 
has  surpassed  Conrad  in  the  picturing  of  those  as  when  he  lets  Captain  McWhirr  in  "Ty- 
two  fields  of  human  endeavor — the  endlessly  phoon"  read  up  "the  chapter  on  the  winds" 
variable  sea,  and  the  tropics,  where  life  and  while  the  storm  is  breaking;  or  he  can  give  us 
death,  fierce  passion  and  dreamy  languor,  are  screaming  farce  as  in   "Almayer's  Folly," 
always  found  dose  together,  like  t\sin  kernels  when  Babalatchi,  "  the  statesman  of  Sambir," 
within  a  single  shell.    And  so  vi\'id  are  his  has  to  spend  his  night  grinding  out  "Trova- 
pictures,  so  keen   is  his  analysis,   that  he  tore "  on  a  hand  organ  to  soothe  the  disturbed 
makes  us  positively  sense  the  regions  de-  soul  of  his  master. 

scribed  by  him.  Galsworthy    has    said    that    in    Conrad's 

novels  "nature  is  first,  and  man  second." 

THE  WIZARDRY  OF  ffls  STYLE  That  is  not  true.     In  every  one  of  his  stories 

man  might  be  said  to  constitute  "the  main 

To  achieve  that  effect,  Conrad  has  first  of  show."    Nature  is  present  in  abundance,  but 

all  his  power  of  evoking  vivid  images,  as  when  only  as  seen  and  heard  and  felt  by  man. 

he  tells  us  how  "the  ship  became  a  high  and  Conrad  himself  has  declared  that  "it  is  we 

lonely  pyramid  gliding,  aU  shining  and  white,  alone  who,  swayed  by  the  audacity  of  our 

through  the  sunlit  mist."     With  this  pictur-  minds  and  the  tremors  of  our  hearts,  are  the 
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sole  artisans  of  all  the  wonder  and  romance  of  recurring  in  every  character  except  that  oi 
the  world."  A  typicalinstance  of  man's  cen-  Mrs.  Gould,  is  vanity.  But  to  recognize 
tral  position  in  his  work  may  be  foimd  in  the  this  fact  we  must  imderstand  that  vaxiity  and 
part  played  by  the  snow-capped  dome  of  ambition,  pride  and  aspiration,  represent  di>- 
Higuerota  in  "Nostromo":  ever-present,  tinctions  only  of  degree.  Here  as  elsewhere 
dominating  the  entire  landscape,  but  per-  what  we  call  virtue  began  imder  forms  that 
ceived  by  us  only  through  the  eyes  of  old  now  look  appallingly  vicious.  From  the 
Viola  gazing  from  the  doorway  of  his  inn  at  crude,  childish  greed  for  public  acclaim  found 
the  eternal  snows.  in  the  glorious  capaiaz  de  cargadores  to  that 

But  while  the  adventures  of  men,  physical  ** ideal  conception  of  his  disgrace"  which 
and  spiritual,  give  Conrad  his  themes,  and  Dr.  Monygham  had  made  for  himself,  or  from 
while  he  might  be  expected  to  remain  satisfied  the  intellectual  skepticism  of  a  Decoud  to  the 
if  only  those  men  seem  sufficiently  convincing  mystical  materialism  of  a  Holroyd,  may  seem 
in  their  uncompromising  individualities,  there  a  far  cry,  indeed — ^but  even  such  distances  can 
is  in  his  works  something  more,  something  be  bridged  by  evolution,  just  as  they  ha\-e 
still  bigger,  something  of  which  he  may  or  been  bridged  by  Conrad's  inimitable  art. 
may  not  be  conscious  himself.  Through  all  A  man  who  has  looked  so  deeply  and  so 
of  them  runs  a  strange  but  unmistakable  shrewdly  into  the  human  heart  might  be 
symbolism.  Each  novel  and  story  seems  to  expected  to  confess  some  social  purpose, 
stage  some  elementary  passion  in  many  This  Conrad  will  not  do.  He  is  the  artist, 
shades  and  variations.  the  observer — not  the  judge  or  the  reformer. 

Saints  and  knaves  find  equal  justice  at  his 
HUMAN  PASSIONS  HIS  REAL  HEROES  hands,  his  oue  avowed  object  to  reveal  man 

to  himself.     All  political  creeds  look  pretty 

The  storm  has  been  called  the  hero  of  much  alike  to  him.  Remedies  for  evil  there 
''Typhoon."  It  is  no  more  so  than  the  Chi-  may  be — must  be — but  not  in  programs, 
nese  fighting  for  silver  dollars  in  the  *tween-  Not  even  the  sacred  name  of  freedom  can 
deck.  The  storm,  the  boat,  the  crew,  the  cast  a  spell  over  him.  If  there  be  any  prin- 
rest  of  the  officers,  are  little  more  than  so  ciple  that  to  him  appears  hallowed,  it  is  that 
much  background  for  the  figure  of  Captain  of  discipline — ^not  the  discipline  exerted  by 
McWhirr.  And  while  Mc Whirr  is  as  real  to  one  man  over  another,  but  that  which  makes 
us  as  words  can  make  him,  he,  in  his  turn,  is  each  man  a  master  of  himself.  When  this 
but  a  symbol  for  a  human  quality — that  of  kind  of  discipline  becomes  universal,  and  par- 
courage.  And  what  we  learn  from  him  is  ticularly  when  it  joins  hands  with  sympathy 
that  courage  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  and  insight,  \iith  love  and  knowledge,  then 
brain,  and  very  much  with  such  simpler  func-  freedom  will  result  automatically.  In  this 
tions  as  circulation  and  digestion.  And  if,  in  faith  of  Conrad's — ^if  he  is  willing  to  admit 
this  light,  we  re-examine  the  other  figures  it  as  such — must  be  sought  the  most  plausi- 
standing  out  in  low  relief  behind  that  of  the  ble  reason  for  his  failure  to  grasp  and  con- 
captain,  we  find  every  one  embodying  some  vincingly  present  a  single  human  type: 
different  form  of  courage,  or  lack  of  it.  the  anarchistic  enthusiast  for  liberty  in  the 

In  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus''  the  real  abstract, 
hero  is  not  Jimmy,  the  colored  giant  who  de-  For  religious  and  philosophical  formula- 
ceives  the  others  only  to  die  self -deceived,  but  tions  he  has  little  more  use  than  for  political 
the  crew  as  a  whole.  As  a  crew  it  is  divided  programs.  But  his  pages  overflow  with 
within  itself,  not  by  man  standing  against  true  wisdom,  with  revelations  that  teach  us 
man,  but  by  the  conflict  of  two  antagonistic  how  to  live,  not  theoretically  but  practi- 
emotions  within  the  breast  of  every  man.  cally — as  when  he  tells  us  that  "both  men 
The  emotions  in  question  are  those  of  pity  and  and  ships  want  to  have  their  merits  imder- 
cruelty — both  thriving  side  by  side  in  primitive  stood  rather  than  their  faults  found  out.'' 
man,  but  so  that  one  of  them  marks  the  past  Even  a  man  like  Maeterlinck  has  little  more 
out  of  which  he  is  emerging,  while  the  other  to  give  in  this  respect — and  with  the  Belgian 
one  points  toward  the  future  that  is  his  goal,   dreamer's  outlook  on  life  Conrad  has  much 

In    "Nostromo"    the    dominant    quality,  in  common. 


THE  CONVENTION  SYSTEM  AND 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 

BY  PROFESSOR  C.  8.  POTTS 

(School  of  Government,  University  of  Texas) 

(Dissatisfaction  with  our  time-honored  method  of  naming  Presidential  candidates  is  widespread  and  is 
not  confined  to  the  voters  of  either  of  the  two  great  parties.  In  the  case  of  the  Republican  party,  however, 
the  basis  of  representation  in  national  conventions  is  especially  open  to  attack  because  of  the  situation 
in  the  South.  The  following  article  summarizes  some  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  convention  system 
and  shows  what  is  involved  in  the  demand  for  Presidential  preference  primaries.— The  Editor.] 

IN  view  of  the  approaching  national  con-  tions;  but  these  great  national  party  con- 
ventions  for   the  nomination   of    Presi-  ventions  are  still  purely  voluntary  extra-legal 
dential  candidates  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  call  bodies,  subject  to  all  the  abuses  of  unregu- 
attention  to  some  of  the  defects  and  inequal-  lated  and  almost  unrestricted  power, 
ities  arising  out  of  the  basis  of  representation 

in  these  conventions  and  the  rules  imder  the  basis  of  representation 
which  the  conventions  operate.  The  im- 
portance of  a  fair  and  just  basis  of  repre-  The  first  criticism  leveled  at  the  present 
sentation  will  readily  be  granted  by  all  when  convention  system  is  based  upon  the  grossly 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Presidency  is  pre-  unfair  method  of  representation  now  in  use 
eminently  the  most  important  office  in  the  by  all  the  political  parties.  The  States  are 
coimtry  from  a  legislative  as  well  as  from  an  given  representation  in  the  national  conven- 
executive  standpoint  and  that  nomination  by  tions,  not  according  to  the  party  vote  or  the 
the  national  convention  means  election,  so  strength  of  party  sentiment  in  the  several 
far  as  the  party  organization  is  able  to  effect  States,  but  according  to  their  vote  in  the 
an  election.  The  action  of  the  two  leading  Electoral  College — two  delegates  for  each 
parties  in  nominating  their  candidates  prac-  elector.  This  basis  was  hit  upon  by  the  Anti- 
tically  limits  the  choice  of  the  voter  to  one  of  Masons  in  1831  in  the  first  national  conven- 
two  men.  The  two  conventions  that  are  to  tion  ever  held,  and  it  has  not  been  changed 
meet  in  June  will  to  all  intents  and  purposes  from  that  day  to  this.  The  electoral  vote  is 
dictate  to  the  country  whom  it  shall  have  for  roughly  proportional  to  population,  but  has 
its  President.  It  is  of  the  utmost  political  absolutely  no  relation  to  party  strength.  The 
importance,  therefore,  that  these  conventions  result  is  that  a  large  State  will  have  a  large 
shall  be  fairly  constituted  and  shall  be  con-  vote  and  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the 
ducted  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  be  truly  repre-  national  convention  in  selecting  the  party's 
sentative  of  the  wishes  of  the  party  members  candidate,  but  at  the  final  election  it  may  give 
for  whom  they  assume  to  sp>eak.  him  an  insignificantly  small  popular  vote  and 
It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  bodies  pos-  not  a  single  Presidential  elector.  Thus,  in  the 
sessed  of  such  enormous  p>olitical  powers  have  Republican  Convention  of  1908  Texas  gave 
remained  wholly  unknown  to  the  Constitu-  Taft  thirty-six  convention  votes,  while  In- 
tion  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  diana  gave  him  thirty.  In  the  final  election 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  But  Texas  gave  him  only  65,000  votes  and  no 
such  is  the  case.  They  have  been  free  to  votes  at  all  in  the  Electoral  College,  while 
adopt  such  principles  of  representation  as  they  Indiana  gave  him  349,000  votes  and  its  entire 
chose,  to  make  such  rules  of  procedure  as  electoral  vote. 

seemed  good  to  them  or  as  temporarily  served  The  inequalities  and  absurdities  resulting 

the  purposes  of  the  political  wire-pullers  who  from  the  present  basis  of  representation  are 

chanced  to  be  in  control,  and  to  raise  enor-  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  tables 

mous  sums  for  campaign  purposes  by  fair  showing  in  the  first  column  the  popular  vote 

means  or  foul  and  spend  them  as  they  pleased  for  Taft  and  Bryan  in  1908,  in  the  second  the 

without  accounting  to  any  one.     State  con-  number  of  delegates  to  which  each  State  is  en- 

ventions  have  been  regulated  by  State  laws  titled  under  the  present  plan  of  representation, 

in  some  cases,  and  in  many  States  candidates  in  the  third  the  number  of  delegates  to  which 

for  office  are  selected  by  party  primary  elec-  each  State  would  be  entitled  under  what  may 
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be  called  Senator  Bourne's  plan,*  and  in  the 
fourth  column  the  number  to  which  each 
State  would  be  entitled  if  the  delegates  were 
distributed  among  the  States  in  proportion 
to  party  strength,  as  indicated  by  the  vote 
in  1908.2  In  coliunn  five  is  given  the  num- 
ber of  party  voters  in  each  State  for  every 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  to  which 
that  State  is  entitled  under  the  existing 
plan  of  distribution. 


twenty  instead  of  ninety,  and  Mississippi's 
convention  strength  woiild  Himinij^h  from 
twenty  stalwarts  to  but  a  single  lonesome 
delegate.  Even  by  the  compromise  plan 
Mississippi's  convention  strength  would  be 
only  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Even  more  striking  are  the  facts  when  we 
look  at  the  number  of  voters  each  del^ate  in 
the  Republican  convention  stands  for.     In 


Republican  Xatioxal  Coxvention 

Vote  for  Dels.,  Dels..  Del«.  Ace.  Vote  per 

Taft  Present  Bourne's  to  Party  Delei^ate 

1908  Plan  Plan  Vote  1908     1908 

Ala 26.300  24  7  4  1,100 

Ark 56.700  18  10  8  3.150 

Cal 214.400  26  28  30  8.250 

Oolo 123,700  12  18  17  10,310 

Conn..          112.800  14  17  16  8.060 

Del 25.000  6  7  3  4,170 

Fla. 10.600  12  5  1                  890 

Ga 41.700  28.  9  6  1,490 

Idaho             52.600  8  10  7  6.580 

lU 629,900  58  75  87  10,860 

Ind 349.000  30  43  48  11.630 

Iowa.            275.000  26  35  37  10.580 

Kan               197.200  20  26  27  9,860 

Ky 235.700  26  31  32  9.070 

La 9.000  20  5  1                  448 

Me.            .     67.000  12  12  9  5.580 

Md 116.500  16  17  10  7,280 

Mass 266,000  36  34  37  7,390 

Mich 333.300  30  42  43  11,110 

Minn 195.800  24  26  21  8,160 

Mifw.                 4.360  20  5  1                   218 

Mo 347.200  36  43  48  9,640 

Mom 32,300  8  8  4  4.420 

Neb 127.000  16  18  17  7.740 

Nev 10.800  6  6  2  1.800 

N.  H 53.100  8  10  7  6.640 

N.  J 265.300  28  34  37  9.480 

N.  Y 870.100  90  102  120  9.667 

N.  C 114.900  24  17  16  4.790 

N.  Dak     .     57.700  10  11  8  5.770 

Ohio 572.300  48  09  79  11.920 

Okla 110.600  20  16  15  6,530 

Ore 62.500  10  11  9  6.260 

Penn 745,800  70  88  103  9,810 

R.  1 43.900  10  9  6  4.390 

S.  C 4.000  18  4  I                   220 

8.   Dak. .  .     67.600  10  12  9  6,750 

Tenn 118.300  24  17  16  4.930 

Tex 65.700  40  11  9  1,640 

Utah 61.000  8  118  7,630 

Vt 39,600  8  8  5  4.950 

Va 52.600  24  10  7  2.190 

Wash...        106,100  14  16  14  7.580 

W.  Va..        137.800  16  20  19  8.010 

Wis 247.700  26  32  34  9.530 

Wyo.              20,800  6  6  3  3.470 

Total         7.077.500  1,060  1.0r>0  1.050  7.274 


Democratic  National  Connention 

Votes  for  Dels.,  Dels.,     Dels.  Ace.  Party 

Bryan  Present    Bourne's     Party     Vote  Per 

1908  Plan  Plan      Vote  1908  DeL  1M6 

Ala 74.000  24  14  12  3.000 

Ark 87.000  18  16  14  4.800 

Oal 127,000  26  21  21  4.900 

Colo 127.000  12  21  21  10.500 

Ck>nn 68.000  14  13  11  4.870 

Del 22.000  6  7  4  3.060 

Fla 31.000  12  8  5  3.540 

Ga 72.300  28  14  12  2J170 

Idaho 36.100  8  8  6  4.50C 

lU 451.000  58  66  74  7.770 

Ind .338.300  30  50  56  IISSO 

Iowa 266.400  26  40  44  10.340 

Kan 161,200  20  26  26  8.060 

Ky 244.100  26  37  40  9.100 

La 63.600  20  13  10  3.180 

Me 35.400  12  9  6  2.960 

Md 116,900  16  20  19  7.300 

Mass 155,500  36  26  26  4.300 

Mich 175.800  30  28  29  53S0 

Minn 69.600  24  13  11  2,600 

Miss 60.900  20  12  10  3.040 

Mo 346.700  36  51  57  9.690 

Mont 29.400  8  8  5  3,676 

Neb 131,100  16  22  21  8.T00 

Nev 11.200  6  6  2  1.870 

N.  H 33,600  8  9  5  4.200 

N.  J 182.500  28  28  30  6.520 

N.  Y 667.100  90  94  109  7,410 

N.  C 136.900  24  23  22  6.700 

N.  Dak. .  .  32,900  10  9  5  3.390 

Ohio .502,700  48  71  82  10.470 

Okla 122,400  20  20  20  6.130 

Ore 38,000  10  9  6  3.800 

Penn 448,800  76  64  74  5.900 

R.  1 24.700  10  8  4  2.470 

8.  C 62.300  1^  12  10  3,460 

8.   Dak.         40.200  10  9  6  4.020 

Tenn 135.800  24  22  22  5.660 

Tex 216.700  40  33  36  6.420 

Utah 42.600  8  9  7  5.300 

Vt 11.500  8  6  2  1.440 

Va 82.900  24  16  13  3.450 

Wash .58,700  14  12  9  4.300 

W.  Va 111.400  16  18  18  6.960 

Wis 166.600  26  26  27  6.400 

Wyo 14.900  6  6  2  2.480 

Total .  .  .  0.393,000  1 .050  1 .050  1 .050  6.088 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
delegates  to  the  Republican  convention  were 
based  on  party  strength,  Indiana  would  have 
forty-eight  delegates  instead  of  thirty,  and 
Texas  would  be  reduced  from  forty  to  nine. 
New  York   would  have  one  hundred  and 


'Senator  Bourne's  plan  is  a  compromise  between  the 
present  system  of  dtstributing  delegates  and  a  purely 
proportional  arrangement  based  solely  on  party  strength. 
This  plan,  which  proposes  to  give  each  State  four  delegates 
at  large  and  to  distribute  the  other  delegates  among  the 
States  according  to  the  vote  for  President  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, was  defeated  in  the  Republican  Convention  in  1908 
by  the  narrow  vote  of  606  to  470.  The  Populist  Party  made 
use  of  this  plan.  In  Its  convention  of  1896  each  State  was 
given  two  delegates  and  one  additional  delegate  for  every 
2000  votes  cast  in  1892.  Thus  Texas  had  103  delegates  and 
New  York  39.  Kansas  92  and  Cktnnectlcut  6.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  In  the  choice  of  delegates  In  the  State 
conventions,  each  county  being  given  representation  accord- 
ing to  party  strength  rather  tlian  population. 

sArixona  and  New  Mexico  are  not  included  in  these 
calculations  as  they  did  not  participate  in  the  election 
of  1908. 


Ohio  each  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
represents  11,900  Republican  voters,  while 
a  delegate  from  South  Carolina  represents 
220.  In  other  words,  220  Republicans  in 
South  Carolina  have  as  much  voice  in  nomi- 
nating a  candidate  for  the  high  office  of 
President  as  nearly  12,000  Republican  voters 
in  Ohio.  Man  for  man,  the  South  Carolina 
Republican  has  fifty-four  times  as  much  in- 
fluence in  the  coimcils  of  his  party — and, 
through  his  party,  in  controlling  the  destinies 
of  the  nation — as  does  the  average  Republi- 
can in  Ohio.  Similarly  218  Mississippi  Re- 
publicans are  equal  to  11,000  members  of  that 
party  in  Michigan.  And  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  these  Southern  States  do  not 
contribute  a  single  electoral  vote  to  the  Re- 
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publican  candidate,  at  the  final  election  in  Repubucan  Situation  North  and  South 

November.  votes  tor     Deb.,        Dels..      Dels.  Ace.  Vote  per 

These  facts  in  themselves  would  seem  to  be  SgS     ^n°'  ^kST"  v'StTuSfe   Sos 


sufficiently  starUing  to  bring  about  an  im-  Aia- •  •  •  •   Ig.aoo       24           ^7            4          i.gj^ 

mediate   rearrangement   of   the  convention  Pia lo.eoo       12  5  1  sss 

votes.     But  that  is  not  all.    Any  person  who  La.*  :  :  :   ^s.Soo       io            s            1          ^Iti 

knows  anything  about  poUtical  conditions,  f^           1118       is            f            1            220 

North  and  South,  knows  that  the  average  of  ^J*           ff  ^oo      40           n            »          i.eji 

intelligence  and  moral  character  among  Re-  ^^^                      ^          -^         ^       "75^ 

pubhcan  voters  IS  much  higher  m  the  North  ^^^^         ^^^^^       ^^           ^^           ^^         ^^^ 

than  m  the  South.     In  many  of  the  Southern  lu 629.900       ss  75  87         lo.seo 

States  the  Republican  party  is  still  made  up  {X     : ;  llfiooo       Io          43           21        iiielo 

largely  of  negroes  and  carpet-baggers,  or  the  ^jj{*        ffijgg       f^          tl          f^        Vd^ 

political  offspring  of  the  carpet-baggers.  The  ^^^     2!^:^     ^         ^         ii;       HJHi 
result  is  that  the  present  plan  of  convention 

representation  is  not  only  grossly  misrepre-  borough  system  is  shown  by  the  accompany- 

sentative,  but  it  loads  the  dice  in  favor  of  the  ing  table.    The  nine  strictly  Southern  States 

ignorant  and  vicious.    One  would  think  that  here  given  have  204  convention  votes.    Ac- 

the  wise  and  virtuous  should  have  the  greater  cording  to  party  strength  they  would  be 

v^eight  m  the  councils  of  the  party,  but  here  entitled  only  to  38,  a  clear  gain  to  the  Presi- 

we  have  an  arrangement  by  which  fifty-fold  dent,  if  he  can  control  them,  of  166  conven- 

lK>wer  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  tion  votes.     Compare  these  States  with  the 

element  of  the  party.*  six  Northern  States,  Colorado,  Illinois,  In- 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  complete.    These  diana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Ohio.     Under 

ignorant  and  relatively  vicious  elements  of  the  present  plan  they  have  the  same  conven- 

the  party  are,  through  the  purchasing  power  tion  vote,  204,  although  they  cast  a  popular 

of  the  federal  patronage,  converted  into  pliant  Republican  vote  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as 

tools  in  the  hands  of  a  Republican  President  the  nine  Southern  States.    They  should  have 

for  securing  his  own  renomination,  or  for  no  more  convention  votes  than  they  now 

dictating  his  successor.     All  of  the  thousands  have,  or  78  more  by  the  compromise  arrange- 

of  post-offices  and  other  federal  positions  in  ment.     Thirteen    hundred   Republicans   m 

the  Southern  States  are  distributed  by  the  the  nine  Southern  States  are,  on  the  average. 

State  Republican  machine,  and  it  is  a  notori-  just  as  powerful  in  the  councils  of  their  party 

ous  fact  that  the  patronage  has  been  and  is  as  are  11,000  Republicans  in  the  six  Northern 

being  used  for  political  purposes.     For  ex-  States  named— and  more  powerful,  smce  they 

ample,  a  letter  to  a  postmaster  in  a  South-  vote  in  solid  blocks  just  as  they  are  ordered 

western  State,  written  by  the  Republican  by  their  bosses. 

State  Chairman  of  that  State,  was  recently  Let  no  one  fancy  that  this  is  merely  a  matter 
given  to  the  press.  After  calling  the  post-  of  party  control  with  which  Democrats  and 
master's  attention  to  alleged  irregularities  in  others  have  no  concern.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  conduct  of  his  office,  the  letter  concludes:  party  control,  to  be  sure,  but  every  good 
"If  you  will  bring  a  delegation  to  the  State  citizen,  should  be  and  is  vitally  concerned, 
and  district  conventions  instructed  for  Taf t  The  candidate  named  by  this  pocfeet-boKough 
and  Jim  Harris,  I  will  see  that  you  are  re-  system,  if  elected,  will  be  the*Presid*ntt>f  jus 
appointed."  Thus  these  ovier-represented  all,  and  that  he  is  very  apt  to  be  elected  is 
Southern  States  constitute  a  system  of  rot-  abundantly  proven  by  the  solid  phalanx  of 
ten  or  pocket  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  a  Republican  Presidents  for  the  last  fifty-two 
Republican  President,  just  as  indefensible  and  years,  which  no  Democratic  nominee  save 
probably  just  as  harmful  as  the  rotten-  Cleveland  has  been  able  to  break, 
borough  system  swept  away  by  the  English  The  present  plan  of  representation  pro- 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  duces  many  inequalities  in  the  Democratic 
The  inunense  advantage  gained  by  a  Re-  National  Convention  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
publican  President  as  a  result  of  this  rotten-  Republicans,  but,  as  the  Democratic  strength 
~fhe  character  of  the  RepubUcan  conventions  in  some  is  morc  widely  distributed  among  the  States, 
Siei'^cu^'t^df^^AlfanHir'^o^^a.^  ^'eU^aJ^'^T  there  is  not  quite  such  a  large  sectional  over- 
r^imii^n^S^e-i't  ^  tt^"U"ubi1?ir^SSf  dS2  representation  in  that  party.     In  fact,  the 

Tenaon,  wMch  met  here  to-day  and  selected    delegates  Southern    States,    although    OVerwhelmmglv 

at  large  to  the  National  Convention.     Negroes  composed  T-k                 ^'                                           ^     %  -     ^\.     r>>. 

more  than  half  oi  the  membership  of  the  convention  and  Democratic,  are  over-representeo  lu  the  Dem- 

Hjnjj^^usooin  JohMon,  »  negro.  w«  m«ie  permanent  ^^^atic  National  Convention,  if  the  popular 
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vote  in  the  final  election  be  taken  as  tiie  crite-  calhoun's  prophetic  words 
rion,  for  the  elections  are  so  one-sided  that  only 

a  light  Democratic  vole  is  polled.    The  actual  This  criticism  of  the  convention  system  was 

contest  in  the  ** solid  South"  takes  place  in  ably  stated  by  John  C.  Calhoim,  in  1844, 

the  Democratic  primaries.    But  the  present  when  he  refused  to  let  his  name  go  before  the 

plan  results  in  the  over-representation  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  as  a  candidate  for  the 

small   States,   especially  if  they  are  over-  Presidency,     He  issued  a  circular  in  which 

whelmingly    Republican.     The    table   here  he  said: 

cw.w,  ,,^  I  c  f-i  r»  '  object  to  the  proposed  convention,  because  it 

Small  vs.  Large  States  in  Democratic  Party      ^j,,  ^^^  y^  constitutedin  conformity  uith   the 

Vot«8  for  l>eL8.,  Dels.,  Dels.    Vote  per  fundamental  articles  of  the  Republican  creed.  The 

?908°  'pSr^  ® pi5S®'"  ste^h     1908  ^^^<^8^ates  to  it  will  be  appointed  from  some  of  the 

pia             31.000  12  8  6  2  680  ^^^^^»  "^^  bv  the  people  in  districts,  but,  as  has 

Ga.".' .'..'.'.    72!ooo  28  14  12  2*870  been  stated,  by  State  conventions  en  masse,  com- 

M&ii.::::    iSiSoo  W  i%  u  igso  posed  of  delegates  appointed  in  all  cases,  as  far  as 

Nev 11.200  6  6  2  1.870  I  am  informed,  by  county  or  district  conventioiis, 

^£  ^ 11  500  *8  6  2  I'ilo  ^"^  ^°  some  cases,  if  not  misinformed,  these  again 

Wyi).. ...    14.'900  662  2.'480  coniposed  of  delegates  appointed  by  still  smaller 

_,_,  ,         »^^,,^  tt:  ——  — 7  ■i~7  divisions,   or  a   few   interested   individuals.     In- 

Toui .. . .  269.900  106  70  44  2.670  ^^^j    ^^en,  of  being  directly,  or  fresh  from  the 

ind 338.000       30  60  56  11,280   people,  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  convention 

Ohto:.:::  502:700       H            7?            U          Io.'Ito   w»"  be  deleptes  of  delegates;  and  of  coarse  re- 
—  —  —       moved,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not  four  de- 
Total. .  .i,i06.700        104           161         181          10.600   grees  from  the  people.     At  each  successive  remox-e, 

the  voice  of  the  people  will  become  less  full  and 
presented  shows  a  group  of  eight  small  States  distinct,  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so  faint  and  iro- 
with  a  coirvention  vote  two  and  one-half  perfect  as  not  to  be  audible.  ... 
times  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  three      ^^^  ^"^  ^'  ^^^  ^?"Y^f  *^"  '«  removed  from  the 

1  cZ  \  1        »  J  '  ""vv.   pgQpig^  thg  n^Qpg  certamly  the  control  over  it  m-ill 

large  btates  grossly  under-represented,  as  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  interested  few,  and 
measured  by  the  Democratic  vote  for  Bryan  when  removed  three  or  four  degrees,  as  has  been 
in  1008.  shown  it  will  be  where  the  appointment  is  by  State 

conventions,  the  power  of  the  people  will  cease,  and 

the  seekers  of  executive  favor  will  become  supreme. 

THE  METHOD  OF  ELECTING  THE  DELEGATES    At  that  stage,  an  active,  trained  and  combined 

corps  will  be  formed  in  the  party,  whose  whole 
The  second  objection  to  the  present  con-   time  and  attention  will  be  directed  to  politics. 

vention  system  is  based  on  the  method  of  'S^?.  ^^T  hands  the  appointment  of  delegates  in 

...       "It        1  1       ^          ir               1      •      ^1-  all  the  stages  will  fall,  and  they  will  take  special 

selectmg  the  delegates.     Very  early  m  the  care  that  none  but  themselves  or  their  humble  and 

history  of  the  convention  system  the  practice  obedient   dependents   shall   be   appointed.     The 

of  appointing  delegates  to  the  national  con-  central  and  State  conventions  will  be  filled  by  the 

vention  through  State  or  district  conventions  """"^^  experienced  and  cunning    and  after  nomi- 

.   ^         ^  rjyt  11  ^.  nating  the  President,  they  will  take  good  care  to 

came  into  vogue.     These  local  conventions  divide  the  patronage  and  offices,  both  of  the  gen- 

soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  professional  eral  and  State  governments,  among  themselves  and 

politicians  and  oflSce-holders,  and  the  wishes  their  dependents.    But  why  say  will?    Is  it  not 

of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party   received  <^ready  the  case?    Have  there  not  been  many  in- 

...      ,.         .ii_-i.      jor      rir  Stances  of  State  conventions  being  filled  by  omce- 

scant  attention  at  their  hands.     b«  fearful  •f  holders  and  office-seekers,  who,  after  making  the 

•flScial  interference  with  decti^ns  wer6  the  nomination,  have  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 

makers  •f  the  Constitution  that  they  provided  among  themselves  and  their  partisans,  and  joined 

that  no  federal  office-holder  could  ser^-e  as  a  jn  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom  they  have 

■n      'i^'iT^i.       1^        1^1-  ^'  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to  the  offices  to 

Presidential  Elector;  but  under  the  convention  '^^ich  they  have  been  respectively  allotted?     If 

system  hundreds  of  office-holders,  present  and  such  be  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  the  system,  it 
prospective,  crowd  into  the  conventions  and  must  end,  if  such  conventions  become  the  estab- 
dictate  the  party's  Presidential  candidate,—  ^^^^'^^   "^age,   in  the   President   nominating  his 

.  successor 

a   function   immeasurably   more  important 

than  that  of  the  Presidential  Electors — prob-  That  time  has  now  come — ^indeed,  has  long 

ably  more  important  even  than  the  function  been  here.    It  has  become  a  customary  thing 

of  the  electors  was  originally  intended  to  be.  for  a  President  to  take  a  second  nomination 

And  it  is  a  fact  know^n  of  all  men  that  the  for  himself,  and  then  upon  retiring  to  secure 

conventions,  packed  as  they  are  with  self-  the  nomination  for  his  prot^6.    Mr.  Roose- 

seekers,  do  not  choose  the  man  most  fit  to  be  velt  named  his  successor,  and  if  Mr.  Taft 

President,  but  the  man  most  apt  to  win  and  fails  to  name  his  it  will  be  the  result  of  a 

most  certain  to  be  clay  in  the  political  potters*  cataclysmic  upheaval  unparalleled  in  all  the 

hands.  history  of  the  Republican  party.    Only  such 
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an  upheaval  can  weaken  the  President's  grip  chosen  from  the  district  would  be  expected 
upon  the  machinery  of  his  party.   For  already  to  support  in  the  national  convention  the 
tlie  returns  are  coming  in  from  the  pocket  candidate  preferred  by  the  party  voters  of  the 
t>oroughs.   A  great  metropolitan  daily  strong-  district  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the  primary. 
ly   supporting  the  claims  of  Mr.  Taft,  re-  This  plan  would  result  in  dividing  the  vote  of 
cently  said:  "While  the  battle  of  the  claim-  many  States.    This  often  occurs  now  in  the 
a.nts  now  goes  on  merrily,  the  Taft  forces  Republican  convention,  for  the  delegates  are 
expect  to  roj>e  and  tie  the  delegates  from  chosen  by  Congressional  district  conventions 
the   Southern  States.  ...  If  there  is  any  and  are  instructed  by  them  rather  than  by 
j^roimd-swell  for  Roosevelt  working  about  the  the  State  conventions. 
country,  the  Taft  managers  mean  to  have       If  the  State  be  taken  as  the  election  unit, 
their  Southern  delegates  fastened  before  it  then  all  the  delegates  from  the  State  vote  for 
can   get   time  to  exert  its  influence.*'    In  the  Presidential  candidate  receiving  the  high- 
furtherance  of  this  plan  the  Southern  con-  est  vote  in  the  State.    During  the  last  few 
ventions  are  being  held  early.     Georgia  spoke  months  there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth 
out  for  Taft  on  the  14th  of  February.     Vir-  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  method  of  select- 
ginia  and  Tennessee  followed  on  March  12,  ing  delegates.    Oregon  led  off  with  a  Presi- 
and  by  the  last  of  that  month  six  Southern  dential  primary  law  in    19 10.     California, 
States  had  joined  the  Taft  ranks,  giving  him  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  and 
1 06  delegates  out  of  his  first  138.  Thus  were  Wisconsin  followed  during  191 1,  and  similar 
the  delegates  being  roped  and  tied,  and  the  laws  have  been  adopted  quite  recently  in 
prophecy  of  Calhoun  was  being  fulfilled  be-  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and 
fore  our  eyes.  Michigan.     On    account    of   constitutional 

barriers  the  Maine  and  Michigan  laws  will 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PREFERENCE  PRIMARY     not  go  into  effect  in  time  to  be  used  in  the 

present  campaign. 
For  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  present  in-  South  Dakota  now  has  a  permissive 
direct  method  of  selecting  delegates  to  the  primary  law  that  is  regarded  as  a  fair  sub- 
national  convention  and  of  taking  the  sense  stitute  for  a  compulsory  primary  law.  Vol- 
of  the  party  voters  on  Presidential  candi-  imtary  Presidential  primaries  are  being  held 
dates  two  remedies  are  at  hand.  One  is  to  by  one  or  both  parties  in  several  States, 
provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  at  party  including  Kansas,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
primaries  held  in  all  the  Congressional  dis-  Rhode  Island.  In  other  States,  there  is  a 
tricts,  with  four  delegates  elected  from  the  very  strong  popular  demand  for  voluntary 
State  at  large.  This  was  advocated  by  Cal-  primaries,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
houn  in  the  circular  already  mentioned.*  It  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Wilson, 
has  been  established  by  law  in  Pennsylvania,  These  militant  forces  assert  that  the  friends 
and,  as  each  candidate  for  delegate  may  of  the  other  candidates  oppose  preference 
print  on  the  ballot  opposite  his  name  the  primaries  because  they  dare  not  give  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  President  he  ex-  people  a  chance  to  exress  their  choice^  The 
p)ects  to  support  in  the  national  convention,  strength  of  the  movement  in  every  part  of 
the  voters  of  the  party  have  a  chance  of  the  country  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
expressing  their  preference  for  a  Presidential  doubt  that  the  American  people  are  thor- 
candidate.  It  may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  oughly  disgusted  with  the  convention  sys- 
one  form  of  Presidential  primary.  tem  and  the  dirty  politics  made  possible  by 

The  other  remedy  is  the  direct  preference  it,  and  are  ready  for  a  change, 
primary  by  which  the  party  voter  expresses  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  use  of 
directly  his  choice  of  a  Presidential  candidate  the  State  as  the  election  unit  is  that  it  forces 
for  his  party.  Such  a  primary  may  use  the  upon  the  parties  the  unit  rule,  a  scheme  dc- 
Congressional  district,  or  the  State,  or  the  vised  by  the  supporters  of  William  Henry 
United  States,  as  the  election  unit.  If  the  Harrison  to  defeat  Henry  Clay  for  the  Whig 
district  is  taken  as  the  unit,  the  delegates  nomination  in  1840.  Like  the  two-thirds 
»He  said :  "I  hold  that  the  convention  should  be  so  con^  Rile,  its  greatest  virtuc  is  that  it  enables  the 

sUtuted  as  to  utter  fully  and  clearly  the  voice  of  thp  people.    ,„:„^-;4.,,  f^  -,,1^    ^^    „«.««,,  ^«4^«  .*,«,»  ^•^^r^*.* 

and  not  that  of  the  political  managers  or  office  holders  and  minority  to  Hile,  or,  at  any  rate  may  prevent 

office  seekers;  and  for  that  purpose.  I  hold  it  is  Indispensa-    fUp  mnmrifv    frnm  ArAna  en      TVi*»c*»  Af^\r\nt^^ 
ble  that  the  delegates  should  beappointed  directly  by  the    ^"^  majority    irom  QOmg  SO.      1  nese  aCVlCeb, 

people,  or  to  use  the  language  of  General  Jackson,  should    hv  thwartincr  the  will  of  the  maioritv    brinf' 
be  'fresh  from  the  people.'    I  also  hold  that  the  only  possible    "/    '^"^***  ^"^K  ^"y   >^  *"  "*   ^"<^  iiidjui  ii>  ,   uriii^ 

^^Ai}^^^^  ^^^^J^}^^}^^  people  to  choose  the  deiwfates  about  deadlocks  in  the  convcntions,  and  these 

by  districts,  and  that  they  should  vot«  per  capita.     Every    ^         'i.!  r       •         i        i*.«ii»  i 

other  mode  of  appointing  would  be  controlled  by  political  furnish  the  professional  political  bargainer  the 

machinery,  and  would  place  the  api>ointment  in  the  hands  a.  ^       •.        e         .\^       j»i  /•!• 

of  the  few  who  work  it.^'  rarest   Opportunity  for   the  display   of   his 
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facilities.    The  result  of  such  deadlocks  is  waitmg  and  had  gone,  whUe  in  others  the 

usually  the  "dark  horse."    Whatever  may  ballots  were  not  received  until  after  the  jjolls 

have  been  the  excuse  for  the  use  of  these  had  closed.     Colonel  Roosevelt  asserts  that 

devices  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  days  in  New  York  City  alone  a  himdred  election 

when  the  South  was  a  weak  minority  and  had  inspectors  who  were  favorable  to  his  candi- 

its  "peculiar  institution"  to  protect,  that  dacy  were  ruthlessly  removed  to  niake  room 

excuse  has  long  since  passed  away.    At  the  for  inspectors  loyal  to  the  party  machine, 

present  time  nothing  could  be  more  contra-  "In  short,"  says  he,  "the  election  machinery 

dictory  than  for  the  party  that  calls  itself  was  used  as  unscrupiilously  as  in  the  days  of 

Democratic  to  make  use  of  devices  whose  only  Tweed ! " 
result  is  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority.         Possibly  some  allowance  must  be  made  in 

This  objection  to  the  State  Presidential  all  this  for  partisan  bias  and  the  intemper- 
primary,  that  it  forces  the  unit  rule  on  the  ance  of  speech  which  a  heated  campaign  en- 
delegates,  would  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the  genders,  but  the  calmest  observer  must  ad- 
adoption  of  a  national  Presidential  primary,  mit  that  our  election  machinery  is  utterly 
In  such  a  primary  the  party^^s  candidate  chaotic.  Probably  few  other  nations  would 
would  have  to  secure  a  majority,  or  at  any  quietly  accept  the  results  of  a  system  so  hc^je- 
rate  a  plurality,  of  all  the  votes  cast  regard-  lessly  defective.  Nor  can  one  readily  believe 
less  of  State  lines.  That  there  is  urgent  need  that  we  shall  long  submit  to  it,  especially  when 
of  such  a  law  is  readily  apparent  when  one  a  remedy  is  at  hand.  A  bill  establishing  a 
contemplates  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  national  primary  was  introduced  some  weeks 
election  machinery  in  use  at  the  present  time,  ago  by  Senator  Cummins,  and  is  now  pending 
There  are  almost  as  many  ways  of  selecting  before  Congress.  It  provides  for  a  Presiden- 
delegates  to  the  national  conventions  as  there  tial  primary  for  all  the  parties  to  be  held  in 
are  States  represented  in  those  conventions,  all  the  States  of  the  Union  on  the  second 
and  most  of  the  methods  used  are  open  to  Monday  in  July  in  191 2,  and  every  four  years 
fraud  and  all  forms  of  political  corruption,  thereafter.  National  and  State  canvassing 
President  Taft  referred  to  the  Presidential  boards  are  created  to  look  after  printing  and 
primary  election  in  North  Dakota  as  a  "  soap-  distributing  the  ballots,  canvassing  the  re- 
box  primary,"  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  cjiar-  turns,  and  declaring  the  results.  That  the 
acterized  the  primary  in  New  York  as  a  bill  is  perfect  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  that 
"criminal  farce."  In  the  latter  election  alone  it  is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  very  useful 
there  were  sufficient  irregularities  and  frauds,  law  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt.  It  seems 
if  we  may  credit  the  newspaper  accoimts,  to  probable  that  such  a  direct  national  primary 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  national  pri-  will  have  to  be  established  before  we  can  be 
mary  system  for  choosing  national  officers,  sure  that  the  party  candidate  is  truly  repre- 

The  law  is  undiily  favorable  to  the  machine  sentative  of  the  party  sentiment, 
candidates,  and  it  is  very  difficult  and  expen-       An  interesting  indirect  result  of  such  a 

sive  for  opposition  candidates  to  get  on  the  direct  national  primary  would  probably  be 

official  ballot.    Then  the  ballots  used  in  the  the  abolition  of  the  Electoral  College.    When 

election  were  ridiculously  long  and  cumber-  the  voters  once  become  accustomed  to  voting 

some,  some  of  them  measuring  from  ten  to  directly  for  the  party  nominee  they  will  not 

fourteen  feet  in  length.    They  were  printed  long  remain  content  to  vote  indirectly  for 

so  hastily  that  in  many  cases  the  sections  had  the  President,  especially  when  that  indirect 

not  been  pasted  together  and  the  voter  had  method  not  infrequently  results  in  the  election 

to  make  out  his  ballot  on  the  installment  of  a  minority  candidate.    Like  the  appendix 

plan.    In  a  number  of  the  districts  the  ballots  in  the  human  body,  the  Electoral  College 

did  not  arrive  until  long  after  the  polls  were  performs  no  useful  function,  and  it  can  only 

oi>ened  and  many  voters  had  grown  tired  of  endanger  the  health  of  the  body  politic. 


MR.  ROOSEVELTS  "RECALL  OF 
JUDICIAL    DECISIONS" 

A  Lawyer's  Comments 
BY  HAROLD   REMINGTON 

fThe  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar  who  is  known  to  the  legal 

Erofession  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  bankruptcy  law  and  as  a  profound  student  of  commercial 
LW  in  general,  both  State  and  federal.  Mr.  Remington  had  an  important  part  in  framing  the  amend- 
ments of  1910  to  the  federal  bankruptcy  law,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  .details  of 
this  legislation  than  any  one  else  outside  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Mr.  Remington's  long  experi- 
ence as  a  practising  attorney  in  State  and  federal  courts  qualifies  him  to  speak  with  authority  con- 
cerning matters  of  judicial  interpretation  of  statutes.  In  coming  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
position  regarding  the  so-callecf  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  Mr.  Remington  is  only  one  of  a  group 
of  eminent  lawyers,  including  such  men  as  Dr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Alfred  Hays,  Jr.,  of  the  College  of  Law,  Cornell  Universit> , 
and  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York  City,  who,  after  an  experience  of  sixteen  years  on  the  bench,  de- 
clares that  he  fully  accepts  and  endorses  the  proposition  put  forward  by  Colonel  Roosevelt.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Remington  gives  a  remarkably  lucid  ex|x>sition  of  the  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offers 
a  draft  of  a  constitutional  provision  embodying  the  principles  advocated. — The  Editor.] 

"D  OOSEVELT'S  idea,  popularly  miscalled  the  United  States  itself  in  Interstate  Corn-" 
4-^  "recall  of  judicial  decisions/*  is  not  merce  cases)  in  enacting  workmen's  compen- 
fecall  of  judicial  decisions*'  at  all,  in  the  sation  laws  and  similar  laws  for  the  good  of 
sense  of  a  reversal  of  a  judicial  decision  for  its  people  necessitated  by  the  growing  com- 
ertoneous  reasoning.  Much  less  is  it  revo-  plexity  of  modem  industrial  life. 
lutionaiT.  Rightly  understood  it  is  sound  in  He  appreciated,  too,  as  must  every  lawyer 
legal  prmdple  and  essentially  right  in  politi-  and  legislator,  that  simply  to  put  into  the 
cal  philosophy  and  in  economics.  State    constitution    a    special    amendment 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  express  it.  First  of  all,  specifically  providing  that  the  Legislature 
let  us  get  the  surroundings.  It  must  be  might  pass  workmen's  compensation  acts 
remembered  that  Roosevelt  was  talking  to  a  would  itself  require  a  similar  constitutional 
constitutional  convention,  which  had  been  amendment  for  each  and  every  future  act 
called  by  the  people  of  a  great  State  to  re-  of  similar  nature.  For,  according  to  the 
frame  its  fundamental  law.  Roosevelt  ordinary  canons  of  statutory  construction, 
had  before  his  mind  the  situation  in  his  own  the  courts  would  be  obliged  to  rule  that, 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  highest  court  since  it  required  a  constitutional  amendment 
of  appeals  had  shortly  before  held  imconsti-  to  validate  a  workmen's  compensation  act, 
tutional  a  workmen's  compensation  act  a  constitutional  amendment  would  likewise 
framed  after  careful  investigation  of  similar  be  necessary  for  future  acts  affecting  the 
legislation  in  other  States  and  in  England,  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  involv- 
but  which  the  court  had  held  unconstitutional  ing  property  rights  or  individual  liberty  and 
as  taking  the  employer's  property  from  him  not  simply  guarding  health  or  personal 
without  fault  on  his  part  and  as  thus  con-  safety.  Thus,  this  specific  amendment 
travening  the  fundamental  law  guaranteeing  would  make  it  quite  impossible  for  the 
the  inviolability  of  private  property.  Final  courts  to  hold  future  similar  laws  constitu- 
as  this  dedsion  was  and  based  as  it  was  on  a  tional,  even  though,  without  the  amendment,' 
;^ound  that  would  render  all  future  work-  they  might  have  been  inclined  to  hold  such 
men's  compensation  acts  and  similar  laws  laws  valid.  In  other  words,  the  special 
impossible  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  was  amendment,  whilst  good  for  the  workmen's 
to  him  shocking,  as  it  must  be  to  all  of  compensation  act,  would  render  future  labor 
us,  to  think  that  henceforth  the  great  Empire  legislation  more  diflScult  to  obtain. 
State,  with  its  millions  of  population,  one-  Roosevelt  was  sound  in  his  reasoning,  as 
fourth  as  great  as  England,  or  France,  or  every  thoughtful  lawyer  must  concede. 
Spain,  (each  of  which  has  its  own  workmen's  What  he  said  to  those  members  of  the  con- 
compensation  law)  should  be  forever  pro-  stitutional  convention  at  Columbus  was  in 
hibited  from  joining  her  sister  States  (and  effect  to  urge  them  to  insert  some  general 
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clause   into   their   new   constitution   which  Ohio  constitutional  convention  to  franae-eome 

would  permit  the  people  to  say  that,  not-  general   constitutional   clause  whereby   the 

withstanding  the  law  for  the  protection  of  people  could  signify  their  advance  from  their 

property  rights  may  have  stood  precisely  former  position-^as  expressed  in  the  court's 

as  the  court  of  last  resort  had  held  in  ac-  ruling — such  advance  not  being  a  reflection 

cordance  with  precedents,  yet   the  people  upon  the  court's  reasoning  at  all,  for  the 

could  express  their  change  of  views  with  function  of  the  court  is  simply  to  determine 

regard  to  the  limitations  of  the  individual  what  the  law  up  to  that  time  considers  to 

rights  of  property,  by  declaring  that  now  i)e  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  proi>erty  as 

and  for  the  future,  at  least,  the  right  of  laid  down  by  the  precedents  and  views  of 

property,  which  is  always  held  subject  to  the  former  judicial  decisions.    Roosevelt's  idea  is 

advancing  ideas  of  mankind,  should  be  held  not  a  reflection  upon  the  courts  of  last  resort 

to  be  subjected  to  this  or  that  additional  in  any  sense.    It  would  simply  permit  futxire 

Umitatioji   or   burden   necessitated   by   the  courts,  or  the  same  courts  on  rehearing,  to 

general  welfare.  say  that  the  ideas  of  the  right  limitations  of 

When  we  consider  that  almost  every  step  private  property  or  individual  liberty  had 

of  hiunan  progress  in  industrial  laws,  such  as  changed.    Without  some  such  signifying  of 

the  factory  acts,  the  regulation  of  the  hours  the  change  of  the  common  ideas  of  the  peo[^e, 

of  labor,  etc.,  has  been  at  first  strenuously  the  courts  would  be  following  the  ideas  of 

opposed  by  the  courts,  which  are  bound  by  preceding  generations  as  to  the  bounds  of 

precedents,  precisely  on  this  same  ground,  private  property  and  individual  liberty, 

as  depriving  individuals  of  property  or  of  Without  some  such  general  clause  in  the 

liberty  contrary  to  established  constitutional  constitution,  too,  every  advance  along  these 

rights,  then  we  comprehend  how  true  it  is  basic   economic   and   sociological    lines,   af- 

that  rights  of  property  and  individual  lib-  fecting  the  rights  of  property  or  individual 

erty  themselves  change  as  mankind  advances,  liberty,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  aq[>tf 

and  that  such  rights  are  always  to  be  held  rate  constitutional  amendments,   each  <m^ 

subject  to  the  progressing  views  of  the  people  making  it  additionally  diflicult  for  the  ooufti 

as  to  the  rightful  limitations  upon  the  so-  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions, 

called  **sacredness"  of  private  property  and  without  constitutional  amendment  for  each 

individual  liberty.  act,  even  if  they  were  anxious  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  these  rights  themselves  are  limited  The  framing  of  such  a  general  clause  for  a 
by  and  dependent  on  the  ideas  of  the  whole  constitution  would  be  a  simple  matter.  It 
f>eople  then  prevailing  and  are  not  to  be  would  not  be  a  recall  of  judicial  decisions, 
limited  to  the  ideas  of  past  generations,  nor  even  though  a  judicial  decision  (periiaps 
ought  they  to  be  limited  to  the  guesses  rightly  expressing  the  rights  of  property  or 
which  courts  might  make  as  to  the  precise  individual  liberty  of  the  preceding  genera- 
stage  now  reached  in  the  progress  of  the  tion)  might  be  the  occasion  for  the  people's 
people's  ideas  in  relation  thereto.     All  the  expression. 

time,  rights  of  private  property  and  individual  It  would  not  be  revolutionary,  either.  It 
liberty,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  to  be  pro-  would  be  decidedly  sensible.  It  is,  indeed, 
tected  by  the  constitution  as  sacred,  and  the  a  safe  prediction  that  within  a  few  years' 
constitutional  provisions  protecting  them  time  the  economists  and  jurists  of  our  coimtry 
therefore  need  no  change  of  wording,  but  will  consider  Roosevelt's  ideas  in  this  regard 
these  rights  themselves  change,  and  there  as  fundamentally  correct, 
ought  to  be  a  way  found  to  register  the  change  What  the  public  wants  just  now  is  some- 
other  than  the  mere  guess  of  the  court  taken  thing  concretely  expressing  Roosevelt's  ideas, 
without  evidence.  Indeed,  it  is  not  for  the  to  see  how  they  look.  Accordingly,  some- 
courts  to  say  that  the  people  shall  not  place  thing  like  the  following  is  suggested  for  a 
new  conditions  and  new  limitations  upon  first  draft  of  a  constitutional  provision  such 
the  ownership  of  property,  since  all  property,  as  Roosevelt  was  proposing  to  the  Ohio 
on  ultimate  analysis,  is  held  by  the  individual  constitutional  convention  in  the  much  mis- 
subject  to  the  public  welfare.    What  is  the  understood  Columbus  si>eech: 

absolute  right  of  property  m  one  generation  After  the  court  of  last  resort  shall  have  held  to  be 

ceases  to  be  such  in  the  next  generation,  unconstitutional  as  contravening  the  guarantees  of 

simply  because  of  the  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  or  individual 

the  people  as  to  what  new  Umitations  thereon  J^^^rt^f  ^^eK^t  "^"^'Zy'^T^^  '^o^ 

are  requisite  for  general  weU-bemg.  annual  general  election  thereafter  held,  or  at  a 

Thus   Roosevelt   was   simply    urging   the  special   election   duly  called,  by  vote  determine 
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whether  such  act  or  similar  future  legislation,  other-  pbrase  ma  contractor  n-ill  was  used  when 

»,.«!properiv  draw,  .hail  or  stall  not  be  cou.,d„ed  „rit,e„:   why  shouM  they   not,  then,  tatc 

■n  Its  ecncral  nature  contrary  to  such  guarantees.  ,  .,  ■"    ,  ,  ,<,  ',.,         ;       . 

from  the  people,  whose  hfe,  unlike  the  m- 

After  the  people  have  thus  voted  the  dividual's,  is  perpeljial,  authoritative  e\i- 
court,  indeed,  might  property  re-hear  the  dence  of  the  new  sense  of  those  fundamental 
same  case  with  the  people's  latest  expression  words  "private  property"  and  "individual 
of  the  limitations  of  private  property  as  a  liberty,"  as  such  sense  changes  from  genera- 
new  and  binding  basis.  tion  to  generation— keeping  the  courtsabreast 

The    recall    of    judicial    decisions,    thus  of  progress,  and  loosening  the  people  from 

analyzed,  is  seen  to  be  not  the  reversing  of  the  bonds  of  the  dead  ideas  of  past  genera- 

any  decision  at  all,  but  simply  the  furnish-  tions  regarding   private  property    and    in- 

ing  by  the  people  of  positive  evidence  as  to  dividual  liberty? 

their  present  ideas  of  "due  process  of  law"       Perhaps,  indeed,  are   thus  to  be  solved 

relative  to  the  bounds  of  private  property  and  many  of  those  grave  questions  looming  up  to 

of  individual  liberty,  which,  otherwise,  the  menace  our  future  which  the  deplored  rigidity 

courts  must  guess  at.    Courts  take  evidence  of  our  American  written  constitutions  has 

■  •f  customs  of  trade  and  of  surrounding  cir-  made  us  fear  we  could  not  solve  short  of 

cumstances  to  learn  in  what  sense  a  word  or  revolution  or  of  ci\il  war. 


EX-PBESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  EXPLAfNINC  TO  A   NEW   YORK  AUDtELNCE  HIS  POSITION  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  RECAIX  OF  JUDIQAL  DEOSIONS 

(In  hii  Bddresn  at  Camegie  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Porum.  Mr.  Roosevelt  mid;  "I  am  propr.sini:  mcT<:]y  thai 

by  the  Legidatuie  (ot  the  genera]  welfare,  the  question  ol  the  validity  of  the  law-  which  nhould  dupcnd.  as  Justice  Holmes 
VI  well  phrases  it,  upon  the  prevailing  moralily  or  preponderant  opinion — be  submit  ted  for  linal  determination  lo  a  vole 
of  the  people,  taken  after  due  time  for  con  ^deration") 


NATURAL   HISTORY   IN  THE 
CHICAGO   SCHOOLS 

The  N.  W.  Harris  Foundation  to  Extend  Field  Museum 


THE  Chicago  papers  of  December  30, 1911, 
announced  that  the  Trustees  of  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  had  accepted  an 
endowment  of  $250,000  from  Mr.  N.  W.  Har- 
ris, the  banker,  the  income  from  which  is  to 
be  utilized  to  maintain  a  system  of  museum 
extension  to  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 

Field  Miiseum,  inaugurated  at  the  close  of 
Chicago  World's  Fair  in  1893,  supported  by 
Libout  Sti,ooo,ooo  in  cash  donations  and  en- 


dowments, has  become  one  of  the  great  L-du- 
cational  museums  of  the  world.  The  munifi- 
cent bequest  of  Marshall  Field  of  S8,ooo,ooo 
to  be  equally  divided  between  maintenance 
of  the  museum  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  has  placed  this  museum  entirely 
independent  of  all  legislation  or  public  tax. 
Neither  its  collections  nor  its  lectures  have 
seemed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public- 
school  children  which  the  trustees  believed 
was  to  have  been  anticipated,  notwithstand- 
ing all  school  children  and  pupils  of  all  classes 
of  public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  have  been  admitted  free  on  all 


days,  and  notwithstanding  that  special  appeals 
have  been  made,  particularly  to  the  public- 
schools,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties the  museum  presented.  Even  those 
scholars  who  visited  the  museum  in  classes 
did  not  apparently  come  with  a  studious  pur- 
pose, but,  in  spite  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
teachers,  were  imbued,  and  not  unnaturally, 
with  a  holiday  spirit.  Mr.  Harris,  who  has 
long  been  a  friend  of  Field  Museum,  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  fact  that  out  of  a  public- 
school  membership  of  approximately  280,000 
only  about  22,000  visited  the  museum  within 
a  year's  time,  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
museum  in  extending  the  institution  into  the 
class  rooms  of  certain  grades  of  the  public 
schools  through  the  means  of  little  traveling 
museums,  or  cabinets,  placed  in  the  class 
rooms  of  certain  grades  at  certain  inten-als, 
accompanied  by  brief  lectures  descriptive  of 
these  cabinets  and  elaborating  upon  the 
labels  attached  to  the  specimens.  This  con- 
sideration resulted  in  a  foundation  of  $250,- 
000,  which  Mr.  Harris  decided  upon  after  he 
had  called  to  his  advice  the  best  teachers  and 
sociologists  available. 

Mr.  Harris  has  a  deeper  purpose  even  than 
the  education  of  the  young  in  natural  science. 
He  believes  that  if  a  scheme  can  be  devised, 
and  this  is  suggested  as  one,  whereby  the 
text-books  may  be  given  life,  may  be  vital- 
ized, and  the  younger  minds  of  society  given 
attractive  fields  in  which  to  extend  their 
imaginative  and  reasoning  faculties,  better 
citizenship  will  develop  in  the  community 
and  more  stable  civic  conditions  be  promised. 
To  certain  children  study  is  drudgery  and 
school  work  toil,  and  they  grow  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  established  rules  and  a  compliance 
with  them.  This  attitude  of  habitual  dis- 
agreement takes  different  and  often  dangerous 
form  as  the  child  matures,  and  we  have  then 
an  enemy  of  society  as  an  organization.  Mr. 
Harris  believes  that  a  mind  interested  is  a 
mind  tranquil,  and  that  the  habit  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  is  like  any  other  habit.  If 
this  habit  can  be  made  attractive  and  pleas- 
ing at  first,  it  is  more  apt  to  continue. 

The  museum  authorities  consider  the 
$250,000  given  by  Mr.  Harris  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  foundation  by  Mr.  Field. 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  PORTO  RICAN  LANDSCAPE— A  TOBACCO  HELD  ON  THE  ROAD  BETWEEN 
CAYEY  AND  AlBONITO 

(Field  covered  wilh  white  cbcewcl.jlh) 

WHAT    HAVE  WE    DONE   IN 
PORTO    RICO? 

A  Sl'mming-up  of  Our  Ten  Yf.ars  of  Control 
BY  FORBES  LINDSAY 

(Author  of  "America's  Insular  Pos,-<-ssiin.>"l 

¥  TNDER  American  administration  Porto  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  [leople  suffered  from 

'-'   Rico  has  given  ample  evidence  of  its  a  disease  that  enfeebled  them  and  diminished 

wonderful  resources  and  almost  limitless  pes-  by  half  their  natural  eiBciency.     As  neither 

sibilities  of  development.    Xevertheless,  our  the  character  nor  the  cause  of  the  complaint 

people  in  general  have  anything  but  an  ade-  was  known,  nothing  was  done  to  comliat  it. 

quate  conception  of  the  value  and  attractive-  The  general  mortality  was  forty  in  the  tljou- 

ness  of  the  island.     Its  soil  is  quite  as  fertile  sand.    We  have  reduced  it  to  twenty-two. 

as  that  of  Cuba  or  Santo  Domingo.     It  is  One-third  of  the  entire  population  was  under 

capable  of  producing  as  good  sugar-cane  and  ten  years  of  age,  and  only  g  per  cent,  over 

as  fine  fruit  as  any  region  in  the  world.     Its  fifty.     One-fourth  of  all  children  between  ten 

tobacco  has  found  favor  widely  among  the  and  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one-half  of  all 

most  critical   of  all   smokers,   those  of  the  those  between  fourteen  and  nineteen   were 

United  States,     In   the   matters  of  scenic  engaged  in  labor  for  wages.     The  educational 

beauty  and  salubrity  of  climate  Porto  Rico  facilities   were   extremely   limited   and   the 

has  no  superior,  if,  indeed,  it  has  a  peer,  in  quality  of  the  instruction  very  poor.     Not 

the  West  Indian  archipelago.  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  people  could 

read  or  write.    The  school  attendance  was 

THE  ISLAND  UNDER  SPANISH  RULE  Only  i8,ooo,  whercas  uow  it  IS  iso,ooo.   There 

was  but  one  good  road  in  the  island,  that 

During  Spanish  dominion  Porto  Rico  was  maintained  mainly  for  military  purposes  be- 

ei(t)loited  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Crown,  tween  San  Juan  and  Ponce.    At  present  there 

Little  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  are  1000  kilometers  of  macadamized  high- 
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way  which  will  compare  with  any  in  the  ploying  animal  power  and  the  open-kettle 
United  States,  and  the  system  is  being  ex-  process.  The  output  was  a  mascavado  grade, 
tended  as  fast  as  the  limited  funds  available  produced  at  a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  in  extrac- 
will  permit.  There  was  no  postal  service  tion.  With  the  encouragement  of  free  trade 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  only  the  most  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
restricted  electrical  communication,  whilst  an  almost  instantaneous  change  took  place. 
to-day  all  centers  of  population  are  connected  Capital  embraced  the  obvious  oppK>rt unity 
by  telegraph  and  telephone.  with  alacrity.     Modem  mills,  of  the  highest 

In  the  most  prosperous  years  of  Spanish  type,  were  erected.  Ejftensive  areas  were 
rule  the  total  commerce  of  Porto  Rico  rarely  planted  in  cane  where  previously  never  a 
amounted  to  $25,000,000  in  value.  It  is  now  stalk  had  been  seen,  'the  annual  crop  ad- 
more  than  three  times  as  great.  There  were  vanced  in  value  from  less  than  $5,ocx>,ooo  to 
no  manufacturing  industries,  and  agriculture  $24,500,000,  and  sugar  land  that  might  have 
was  in  a  backward  state,  even  though  judged  been  bought  ten  years  ago  for  $30  an  acre  is 
by  the  standards  of  the  neighboring  islands,  now  worth  six  or  seven  times  as  much.  Nor 
The  natural  resources  of  the  colony  were  do  these  figures  indicate  an  approach  to 
generally  neglected.  Coffee  culture  alone  Porto  Rico's  limit  of  productivity  in  this 
was  ofl&cially  fostered.  Fruit-growing  was  staple.  At  least  half  as  much  acreage  as  that 
not  upon  a  commercial  basis.  The  production  already  occupied  by  cane  is  unused,  but 
of  sugar  was  insignificant.  The  tobacco  available,  and  the  government  is  adding  to 
raised  was  worth  per  pound  less  than  half  the  area  by  irrigation  on  the  southern  side  0/ 
of  what  it  is  to-day.  the  island,  where  the  rainfall  is  often    in- 

sufl&cient. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  COFFEE  INDUSTRY  Both  the  Cultivation  and  manufacture  of 

Porto  Rican  tobacco  have  improved  immeas- 

For  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  urably  in  the  last  decade,  previous  to  which 
Spanish-American  War  three-quarters  of  the  the  product  was  a  heavy,  coarse  leaf,  devoted 
total  value  of  exports  was  represented  by  mainly  to  local  consumption.  Early  efforts  to 
coffee.  It  was  the  mainstay  of  the  country,  introduce  the  poorly  made  Porto  Rican  cigar 
its  chief,  and  almost  its  sole,  source  of  pros-  to  the  United  States  market  encountered  f ail- 
perity.  The  great  cyclone  of  1899  practi-  ure  and  discouragement.  But,  w4th  the  appli- 
cally  wiped  out  the  coffee^wca^  and  destroyed  cation,  under  American  direction,  of  new 
much  of  the  machinery  and  buildings.  The  methods,  growing  wrapper  leaf  under  cheese 
crop  suddenly  fell  from  50,000,000  pounds  to  cloth,  proper  curing,  and  expert  manufacture, 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  quantity.  During  a  demand  was  created.  Now  the  product  of 
the  distressful  months  that  followed  the  the  island  rivals  "Havana '*  tobacco  in  flavor 
visitation  thousands  worked  for  food  and  and  appearance.  The  exports  of  the  former 
received  their  pay  in  bananas.  Not  a  few  have  grown  from  little  more  than  $500,000 
died  of  starvation  and  many  were  saved  in  1901  to  nearly  $6,000,000  in  the  past  year. 
from  that  fate  by  the  aid  extended  to  the  The  revolution  in  Porto  Rican  agricidture 
stricken  people  by  the  United  States.  is  indicated  not  only  in  a  transformation  of 

the  face  of  the  country,  but  also  in  changed 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO        economic  Conditions.    Ten  years  ago,  cattle 

PRODUCTION  ^^g  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  principal  items  of  export. 

Thus,  when  Porto  Rico  came  under  our  Now,  steers  in  large  numbers  and  great  quan- 
control  it  was  in  the  depths  of  depression,  tities  of  meat  are  imported,  because  they  can 
In  July,  1901,  civil  government  was  estab-  be  bought  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be 
lished  in  the  island  and  the  doors  of  the  produced.  The  pastures  have  been  broken 
United  States  were  thrown  open  to  the  free  up  and  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar, 
entrance  of  its  products.  From  that  time  tobacco,  and  fruit.  Land  has  risen  in  value 
dates  the  beginning  of  its  reformation.  to  a  point  where  it  cannot  be  economically 

The  change  of  sovereignty,  which  worked  used  for  grazing, 
detrimentally  to  the  coffee  industry,  by  de- 
priving it  of  accustomed  bounties  and  closing  successful  fruit-growing 
to  it   favorable   markets,   made  possible  a 

great  development  of  the  business  of  pro-  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  de- 
ducing sugar.  During  the  Spanish  regime  velopment  is  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
cane  was  grown  and  sugar  manufactured  by  fruit  industry.  The  early  years  were  a  period 
out-of-date  methods,  many  of  the  mills  em-  of  experiment  and  frequent  failure.    Methods 
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that  are  successful  in  Florida  and  Califurnia 
did  not  give  ^milar  results  in  Porto  Rico. 
Gradually,  the  efforts  of  the  government 
experimental  station  and  the  persistence  of 
enterprising  planters  evolved  practices  suit- 
able to  the  soil  and  cliniate  of  the  country. 
Profitable  fruit  culture  expanded  by  leaps 
and  bounds  until  the  annual  export  has 
reached  a  value  of  $2,000,000.  So  great  and 
rapid  has  been  the  change  in  the  quality  and 
manner  of  packing  the  Porto  Rican  fruit  that, 
whilst  four  years  ago  the  shiiiments  from  the 
island  were  despised  and  discriminated 
afiainst  in  New  York,  they  are  now  sought 
and  command  the  best  prices. 

Cold  calculation,  based  on  the  extraordi- 
narily favorable  conditions,  points  to  the 
speedy  expansion  of  fruit-growing  until  it 
shall  supply  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports than  any  other  product,  not  even  ex- 
cepting sugar.  This  is  a  consummation  very 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the 
islanders.  The  fruit  planter  settles  in  the 
country  with  his  investment  and  spends  his 
profits  where  he  earns  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  operations  in  sugar  and  tobacco  are 
mostly  controlled  by  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals domiciled  in  the  States,  who  with- 
draw their  surplus  earnings,  so  that  the  local 
gain  from  these  sources  is  represented  almost 
entirely  by  the  money  paid  in  wages.  Fur- 
thermore, whilst  the  latter  industries  afford 
hardly  any  openings  for  the  small  farmer,  al- 
most the  poorest  may  enter  into  fruit-growing. 

MODERNIZED  FARMING    METHODS 

agriculture  and  an  inclination  toward  the 
Rapidly  the  primitive  processes  of  agricul-  scientific  practice  of  it.  Practical  and  thco- 
turaj  production  that  prevailed  ten  years  retical  instruction  is  given  to  the  children  of 
since  are  giving  place  to  modern  methods,  the  public  schools.  An  extended  course  in 
The  steam  plow  is  fast  ousting  its  wooden  agriculture  and  allied  chemistry  is  offered  at 
prototype.  Each  year  .sees  more  machinery  Rio  Piedras  by  the  Uni*'ersity  of  Porto  Rico, 
employed  in  the  fields,  and  more  intelligence  which  is  constantly  graduating  young  men 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  cultivation  of  them,  fit  to  act  as  teachers  and  as  sujierintendents 
There  is  now  about  one-half  of  the  arable  of  plantations. 
land  under  crops.  A  continuance  of  the 
present  movement  must  result,  at  no  distant  ^"^  peas.v; 
date,  in  the  entire  occupation  of  the  island's 
cultivablearea,  and  its  subjection  to  intensive  The  jibaro  of  Porto  Rico  is  happily  safe 
treatment.  against  the  jx>ssibility  of  being  supplanted  in 

The  native  planter  has  displayed  a  ready  the  fields  of  his  own  country  by  imported 
receptivity  to  the  lessons  of  this  latter-day  laborers,  as  the  ^ko/jVo  of  Cuba  has  been.  The 
development  and  a  quick  adaptiveness  to  former  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  development 
the  new  order  of  things.  Markedly  increased  of  Porto  Rico.  Upon  him,  in  the  next  and  suc- 
efficiency  in  the  peasant,  or  jibaro,  is  not  to'ceeding  generations,  must  depend  in  a  great 
be  looked  for  until  he  shall  have  been  made  degree  the  progress  and  permanence  of  the 
3  sound  man  physically.  Meanwhile,  a  sys-  prosperity  upon  which  the  island  has  entered, 
tematic  effort  is  being  made  to  instil  into  Every  effort  for  his  uplift  and  betterment 
the   rising   generation    some   knowledge   of  will  surely  prove  to  be  a  good  investment. 
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prevailing  anaemia  was  midc 
in  1S99  by  Major  B.  £.  .^ 
ford,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  <w 
of  the  camps  maintained  iw 
the  relief  of  cyclone  sufiscr. 
The  public  and  the  autW 
ties  were  slow  to  appremu 
the  \'ital  importance  of  ik 
knowledge  thus  disclosed.  It 
was  not  until  IQ04  that  the 
Assembly  granted  a  small  im- 
propriation for  the  purp<w 
of  conducting  a  campaii 
against  uncinariasis,  as  ll 
disease  is  technically  tenoed 
The  work  has  since  been  \k 
orously  prosecuted,!  hoi^  al 
ways  with  insufficient  mean' 


Forty-five  dispensaries  and 
field  hospitals  are  maintaiotd 
throughout  the  island,  ai 
which  50,000  patients  were 

Tbejibaro  has  long  laio  under  the  stigma  treated  during  the  past  year,  with  the  result 

of  being  a  lazy  cumberer  of  the  iaild.     Every  of  40  per  cent,  of  complete  cures  and  ahoii' 

traveler,  from  TroUope  to  the  tourist  of  yes-  20  per  cent,  additional  of  pronounced  im- 

terday,  has  joined  in  a  chorus  of  undeserved  provement.     Since  the  inception  of  the  un- 

condemnation.    The  fact  b  that  the  languid  dertaking,   upward  of  350,000  persons,  ot 

movements,  drawn  features,  and  dull  expres-  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  population  oi 

si<Mi  of  "d  palido,"  the  pale  man  of  Porto  Porto  Rico,  have  received  treatment.    IK* 

Rico,  are  calculated  to  lead  the  superficial  wide   benefaction   has  been   effected  at  u 

l>b«<^^c^  to  a  false  conclusion.     If  he  should  average  cost  of  less  than  70  cents  for  eid 

follow  this  lom-looking  laborer  into  the  field  patient.     When  we  consider  the  ascertained 

at  break  of  day  and  remain  with  him  until  fact    that    a    cure    results    in    doubling  ihf 

the  return  home  at  sundown  to  the  one  sub-  efficiency  as  a  laborer  of  the  former  lictim, 

-taniial,  but  far  from  sufficient,  meal,  the  the  economic  feature  of  the  case,  waiiin): 

consequence  would  be  respect  for  a  man  mak-  itshumanitarianaspect,  would  seem  to  jusiiiy 

!.i?  a  brave  fight  under  a  terrible  handicap.  any  measures  to  which  the  administratmn 

Thf:  jibaro  is  a  sick  man,  suffering  con-  might  resort  for  the  extension  and  expeditw" 

-untly    but    mechanically    performing    the  of  the  campaign. 

i^'fin  of  the  day  with  patheUc  doggedness  The  highest  degree  of  success  has  b«fl 

i.-.'i  the  dull  patience  of  the  ox.     Those  who  attained  in  the  towns  and  banios,  where  now 

i.v/-*  him  best  wonder  at  the  amount  of  work  the   characteristically   haggard    face  of  llw 

-..-,i:  he  d'jes  under  the  circumstances.     It  is  anicmic  is  rarely  seen.     It  is  believed,  ho*- 

■-.<r  te^tirr.ony  of  physicians  attached  to  the  e\er,  that  ^00,000  persons  needing  attention 

;V ;•;  h'-;>itiii?  that  he  applies  for  relief,  not  remain  in  the  remote  rural  districts  l>e>W 

■^_i:.-^-4:  he  is  iV.. — he  has  never  known  what  the  reach  of  the  dispensaries.     .As  the  task ol 

::  i-  U>  t*  ".fthtr-iise. — but  "because  he  can  eradicating  the  disease  from  the  centers  i^J 

.-. , .  .r.ser  »'irk."  jjopulation    is    nearing    completion,   fuiw* 

7r.»:h'j'A*"rni  na- imiM^rted  to  Porto  Rico  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  sufferw^ 

■  ;*.h  the  nr-t  ?ia\'es  from  .\frica  in  the  six-  u|x>n  the  plantations  throughout  the  rountn 

•  i-^-r    cer,t"-r\',   and  at   the  time  that   the  districts    by    means    of    regular    \Tsits  by 

-":  Ci.T.e  'jr.'icr  our  care  the  infection  had  'physicians. 

>--   r.e  =Ji  V  i'ic-nread  as  to  embrace  pracli-  The  methods  of  prevention  and  curt  an.' 

-    .■  i'.  •■■.e  country'  ( dip  u!  at  ion  and  to  ac-  surprisingly     simple.     Inexpensive     iwd'C' 

-    ..-.•f'fTor.e-tr.ird  ■jflhe  total  dejth  rate.  The  menls  and  proper  nouristuncDt  will  qiock')' 

,   .,     f-,  ,jf  .r;c  p:irjMtc  a.i  the  cjase  of  the  route  the  parasite  and  dispd  the  anMH*- 
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ection  occurs  through  the  contact  of  bare  schools  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 

L    with  the  earth  and  may  be  avoided  by  potent  in  the  general  uplift  of  the  people.    In 

iring  shoes.  these  the  regular  course  covers  the  first  four 

t  might  be  supposed  that  under  such  con-  grades,  corresponding  to  those  of  our  public 

ions  the  task  of  sanitation  would  be  an  schools,  but,  with  the  general  advance  among 

y    one.     This  is  not,  however,  the  case. 

ice  he  has  had  unquestionable  proof  of  its 

cacy,  i^e  jiharo  has  become  quite  willing 

accept  the  aid  of  the  medical  officers,  but 
cannot  adopt  changes  in  his  habits  of  life 

til  equal  readiness.     The  gradual  increase 

the  wage  scale  from  40  cents  to  one  dollar 

iay,  although  accompanied  by  an  increase 
the  cost  of  living,  enables  the  jtbaro  to 

ford  shoes.     He  generally  possesses  them 

iwadays,  but  has  not  become  familiar  with 

icir  use.     He  will  wear  them  during  a  visit 

.  the  town,  but  on  the  tramps  to  and  fro, 

ixed    motives   of   comfort    and    economy 

'ompt  him  to  carry  them  slung  across  his 

loulders.     The   younger   generation,    how- 

v-er,  are  proving  more  appreciative  of  the 

(1  vantages  of  footgear,  and  all  school  children 

re  shod. 
Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  induce  thcjibaro 

o  change  his  diet,  which  was  that  of  his 

ather    and    grandfather    before    him.'  At 

lawn  he  rises  and,  with  no  more  than  a 

Iraught  of "  cafe  puya  "^coffee  unadulterated 

—to  stay  him,  works  until  noon,  when  he 

;ets  his  breakfast  of  codfish,  boiled  in  oil,  and 

\  banana,  or  a  name.    In  the  middle  of  the 

afternoon  he  has  another  drink  of  coffee,  and 

at  the  close  of  the  day  eats  a  pxitpourri  of 

codfish,  rice,  and  the  common  vegetables  ct 

the  island. 

This  is  very  different   from  the  regimen,  dkvteii 

richer  in  proteids  and  fats,  that  the  sanitary  (Commissioner  of  Hducaiion.  and  rhnnt^i.-fpr  the 

of&dals  would  like  him  to  adopt.     Formerly  university  of  Ponn  Rim) 

the  jiftaro  could  not  afford  a  more  ample  bill 

of  fare  and,  in  case  of  the  least  reduction  of  the  pupils,  there  is  a  cimslant  e.vtension  of 
his  income,  was  obliged  to  omit  the  accus-  the  work,  in  some  cases  throu;;h  the  sbith 
lomed  codfish  from  his  meals.  At  present,  grade.  About  250  traveling  libraries  are 
however,  he  should  be  able  to  spend  a  little  kept  in  circulation  among  the  rural  schools, 
more  on  food,  and  without  doubt  could  do  so  Ail  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  are 
if  he  would  entirely  eschew  the  aguadienle,  of  native  Porto  Ricans,  who  are  doing  excellent 
« hich  he  is  somewhat  too  fond.  work  in  extending  elementary  education  to 

the  most  remote  corners  of  the  island. 
A  COOD  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  Graded  schools  are  maintained  in  sixty-six 

of  the  urban  centers.     In  nearly  all  of  them 
During  last  year  one  in  every  nine  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  English,  but  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  attended  school,  is  one  of  the  regular  studies.     Practical  gar- 
and  this  is  a  proportion  that  is  not  equaled  dcning,  manual  training,  and  instruction  in 
in  any  other  Latin-American  country.  cooking,    are    recently    introduced    features 

The  educational  system  is  patterned  on  which  should  have  unusual  value  in  a  country 
that  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  and  the  of  almost  primitive  ignorance.  In  the  cities 
schools  compare  favorably  with  those  of  this  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez  are  con- 
country  in  respect  to  the  courses,  equipment,  ducted  high  schools  from  which  the  graduates 
andlheprofidencyof  the  teachers.  Therural  find  no  difficulty  in  entering  any  college  or 
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exten^oD    of   our 

with    tbe     nei^l 

publics.     It    is    n 

stood  that  the  desinditsi 

I  are  retarded  by  our  i| 

:  of   the  language, 

I  customs,  needs,  and  mctM 

of  business    of   tbe  penfl: 

whose  trade  we  wish  Id  S 

tract.     Tbe  lack  of  a  sd« 

for  instructioD  id  sui  pA 

ters  is  widely    felt 

country.  I 

Here,  in  Porto  Rko.  bn 

institution  that  offets  mir! 

complete  courses  ini^ 

Spanish  lon^age  and  litr. 

ture  than  does  any  inadtnti-^ 

in   the   United    States,  a 

more    extensive    come  -" 

Enf^lish     than     may  '-• 

HOW  THE  WELL-TO-DO  PORTO  BICANS  LIVE.— AN  ATTRACTIVE     secured  anywhere  in  Lali' 

BUNGALOW  IN  WELL.KEPT  GROUNDS  America       The  hisbr-! 

uiii\-i;rsity  of  the  United  States.     For  the  results  might  be  anticipated  from  thf  ("■ 

benefit,  mainly,  of  adults,  232  night  schools  version  of  this  local  agency  for  leamioEiai'  ! 

are  in  operation  with  an  enrollment  of  more  a  Pan-American  University,  directed  andni;' 

than  10,000.  ported  by  the  United  Sutes,  which  would  i«  I 


\  POTENTHL  PAN-AMKRIC.\N  UNIVKRSITV 


the  chief  beneficiary  of  its  work.  Men  fr« 
North  and  from  South  might  here  ^aiu  lif 
knowledge  that  they  desire  without  the  dt- 
The  public-school  system  of  the  island  advantage  of  a  plunge  into  a  distinctly  toWt 
culminates  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  environment.  The  effects  of  personil  inifi 
which  was  founded  less  than  ten  years  ago,  course  between  the  representatives  (rfvariw 
but  has  already  attained  a  strong  position  nationalities  under  such  conditions  wouWtt 
and  demonstrated  its  capacity  for  local  use-  of  incalculable  value  in  promoting  sodal  ik 
fulness.  The  sphere  of  its  influence  should,  business  relations  between  the  English- «' 
howe\er,  extend  far  beyond  the  island.  Spanish-speaking  peoples  of   the  Amerin" 

The  United  States  is  constantly  entering  continents.  In  fact,  the  many  advanWf 
into  closer  political  relations  with  the  coun-  that  might  be  expected  to  accrue  fromtk 
tries  of  Latin-America,  and  a  strong  move-  maintenance  of  the  suggested  institutii* 
inent   has  lately   been   set   on    foot   for  the   upon  liberal  lines  are  ob\'ious. 


THE  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  OF  AMERICA 
AND   THEIR   AIMS 

AT  last  the  girls  of  America  are  to  have   it   was  four  thousand  years  ago,  although, 
■^*  their  own  club,  human  and  feminine  in  during  that  time,  almost  all  other  human 
its   appeal,   nation-wide   in   its  scope,  and  activities  have  become  atandardi^ied  and  are 
splendid  in  its  ambition.     Its  aim  is  to  make   now  scientifically  managed, 
them  more  efficient,  healthful,  and  happy  as 

[ndividuak  and  to  teach  them  the  value  and        '"^'"'^  "" ""  ■''"> ,«""■»'"■  '*CK 
charm  of  organization.     Women  have  never  '^^"  "^  ''""'  ^  ^'^''' 

had  much  experience  with  cooperation.  The  In  these  modern  days  machinery  and  fac- 
new  movement  will  teach  them  by  instilling  toiy  work  have  taken  away  from  woman  most 
the  best  qualities  of  the  "gang"  spirit  into  of  what  was  formerly  her  productive  labor 
the  minds  of  the  girls  in  their  teens.  and  the  picturesque  part  of  her  tasks.     The 

The  movement  known  as  The  Camp  Vhe  factory  and  its  products  now  replace  the 
Girls  of  America  is  a  medium  through  which  s]>inning- wheel,  the  hoe,  the  grindstone,  the 
American  girls  from  twelve  to  twenty  are  to  kneading-trough,  the  butter-churn,  the  sew- 
be  gradually  led  to  understand  and  to  take  ing-needle,  and  even,  in  pari,  the  cooking- 
pleasure  in  performing  those  particular  tasks  range.  More  than  this.  The  school  has 
and  in  fulfilling  those  distinctive  duties,  taken  away  from  our  mothers  the  very  foun- 
which,  as  civilized  women,  will  soon  face  dation  task  of  rearing  children,  that  of  their 
them.  education.     In  fact,  the  joy  of  real  creative 

Woman's  home  work  is  now  much  the  same  work  has  largely  disappeared  from  woman's 
hapbazardhodge-podgeof  all  kinds  of  trades,  life,  and  with  this  creative  work  has  gone 
professions,  traditions  and  relationships  that  much  of  the  discipline  that  came  with  it. 
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investing  home  duties  withj 
new  interest  and  giaroom 
It  aims  to  standardize  the 
activities  of  Amencan  ptfc 
by  ha\-ing  them  work  at  at- 
tain Sfiecified  tasks  in  cofr 
nection  with  many  O&m 
girls,  and  recei^-e  gndcjl 
honors  therefor.  Ttns  tk 
girls  will  be  given  a  stttn^ 
in  modern  social  and  fadot- 
trial  life. 

The  new  organizatioi.. 
while  modest  in  its  inceptior.. 
is  national  in  its  chancta 
and  mighty  in  its  ambitke 
It  developed  out  of  the 
various  camps  for  girls  whkli 
have  been  increasing  it 
number  very  rapidly  of  late. 
Most  of  the  few  organi»- 
tions  open  to  giris  (\ery  f*« 
in  comparison  with  those 
for  boys)  are  based  on  utility. 
Mere  utility,  however,  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  mucli 
for  girls  to  develop  thdr 
character.  In  addition  i" 
utility,  as  one  camp  manaeir 
put  it,  "we  must  suppl> 
ixietrj',  adventure,  and  em- 
ulation as  a  stimulus  t'> 
achievement."  Girls  mosJ 
have  romance  and  gratifica- 
tion of  their  love  of  tbt 
A  CAMP  FIRE  GIRL  TOSSING  HAY  beautiful.    These  the  Camy 

Fire  idea  is  to  supply. 
Kven  some  of  women's  accomplishments  are  Beauty  and  poetry,  romance  and  cibuU- 
now  regarded  as  less  essential  than  formerly,  tion,  are  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Cuhp 
Mechanical  piano-players  and  phonographs  Fire  Girls  of  America.  It  is  expected  to  take 
ha\e  partly  done  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  place  among  girls  that  the  Scout  move- 
practice  on  musical  instruments.  In  short,  ment  has  taken  among  boys.  Not  only  du- 
tt>-day  there  are  not  verj'  many  worth-while  mestic  activities,  but  rules  of  health  are 
things  left  for  the  girl  to  do — things  which,  if  among  its  objects.  Girls  are  to  be  taught  the 
she  does  not  do  them,  will  not  be  better  done  advanlnges  of  cooperation;  they  are  to  be 
by  st>n)e  one  else.  Boj's  have  many  things  inducted  into  the  mjreteries  and  attractions 
they  must  do,  but  girls  verj'  few,  and  those  of  the  gang  spirit;  they  are  to  be  made  to 
have  lost  the  magic  attraction  of  usefulness,  want  to  know  what  is  happening  in  the  woHd 
The  organizers  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls'  asso-  around  them;  and  to  become  resourceful  and 
ciation  have  tabulated  a  list  of  work  being  efficient.  In  short,  they  are  to  be  prepand 
done  by  young  people.  It  shows  twenty  to  be  healthy,  alert,  useful  and  cultured  mud- 
times  as  many  opportunities  offered  to  bo_\-s  ern  women. 

as  to  giris.  This  seems  likely  to  be  the  real  The  society  is  organized  in  a  series  of  orders 
evpUnation  of  (he  restlessness  and  dis^atis-  with  three  principal  ranks  and  tests  for  mem- 
ijctionwnth  which  the  modern  girl  faces  those  bership.  The  "law"  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girt 
hon-.ely  tasks  which  contented  and  fully  occu-  is  given  as  (i)  Seek  beauty;  (2)  Give  service, 
pied  her  prandmother.  (.;*  Pursue  knowledge;   {4)  Be  trustworthy. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls'  idea  pro|n»ses  to   15I  Hold  on  to  health;    (6)  Glorify  work^ 
chj-<:e  all  this  by  the  very  simple  priKes*  of    ■,71  Be  happy. 
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SHELUNG  PEAS  TO  THE  ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  A  HAPPY  SONG 

The  official  statement  of  the  object  is  "to  are  three  chief  ranks,  with  certain  costumes 
■dd  the  power  of  organization  and  the  charm  and  order  badges  evolved  in  forrn  from  the 
>f  romance  to  health,  work  and  play."  There   costumes  and  ceremonies  of   the  Am 
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and  soda  water  between  meals;  practkin! 
folk-dancing  and  metal- working;  athletic, 
such  as  swimming,  sailing  and  boating,  ridin; 
a  horse  and  driving  an  automobile.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  utilize  all  existing  institutions  for  tht 
spread  of  this  idea,  not  to  federate  them,  but 
to  provide  a  new  spirit  within  them.  Tht 
response  in  the  form  of  clamoring  for  member- 
ship has  already  come  in  amazing  %-olumf 
from  boarding  schools,  playgrounds,  summn 
camps,  settlements,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  and  manj 
home  groups.  These,  it  is  hoped,  will  ail  bt 
laboratories  in  which  experiments  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  readjustment  of  the  modoi. 
girl  to  her  work  and  play. 

THE    FIRE    CEREUONIALS  . 

The  Torch  Bearer,  the  highest  rank  amon^ 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  is  a  leader  and  her 
advancement  de{>ends  upon  the  enthusiasm 
and  success  of  the  girls  she  leads.  The  real 
test  of  the  organization  is  in  the  advancement 
from  the  first  grade,  that  of  Wood  Gatherer, 
to  that  of  Fire  Maker.  The  necessary  re- 
quirements are  so  nearly  descriptive  of  the 
scope  and  aim  of  the  society  itself  that  space 
is  given  for  them  here.  The  chief  require- 
ments, in  addition  to  service  for  three  months 
as  a  Wood  Gatherer,  are: 

(i)  To  help  prepare  and  ser\'e,  together 
with  the  other  candidates,  at  least  two  meab 
for  meetings  of  the  Camp  Fire;  this  is  to  in- 
clude purchase  of  food,  cooking  and  serving  a 
PADDLE  THEIR  OWN  CANOE  mcal,  and  care  of  fire.     All  candidates  work 

in  rotation;  that  is,  each  does  a  different  part 
Indian.  Fire  is  taken  as  emblematical  of  of  the  work  each  time.  Two  meals  prepared 
service  and  romance.  From  being  a  Wood  in  the  home  without  advice  or  help  may  be 
Gatherer,  the  girl  attains,  after  receiving  a  substituted. 

certain  number  of  honors,  to  the  position  of       (2)  To  mend  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  knitted 
FireMaker,  and  then  to  that  of  Torch  Bearer,   undergarment  and  hem  a  dish  towel. 
The  outward  and  visible  sign  of  her  honors  is       (3}  To  keep  a  written  classified  account  of 
a  chain  of  beads  which  is  awarded  to  her  when  all  money  received  and  spent  for  at  least  one 
the  band  is  gathered  around  the  ceremonial   month. 

fire  in  ceremonial  costume.  This  camp  fire  (4)  To  tie  a  square  knot  five  times  in  suc- 
may  be  an  actual  fire  in  the  woods  when  the  cession  correctly  and  without  hesitation, 
girls  are  camping,  or  as  simple  as  a  single  (j)  To  sleep  with  open  windows  or  out  of 
lighted  candle  if  the  future  woman  must  work  doors  for  at  least  one  month. 
all  day  in  a  department  store,  and  may  meet  (6)  To  take  an  average  of  at  least  half  an 
with  her  associates  in  an  upper  room  only  once  hour  daily  out-door  exercise  for  not  less  than 
a  week.    The  society  is  evolving  a  t>ije  of  a  month. 

dress  which  shall  be  serviceable  and  attract-  (7)  To  refrain  from  sodas  and  candy  he- 
lve, which  may  be  used  upon  all  occasions,  tween  meals  for  at  least  one  month, 
and  combine  the  advantages  of  a  uniform  and  (8)  To  name  the  chief  causes  of  infant  mor- 
a  durable,  simple,  attractive  costume.  Fash-  tality  in  summer.  Tell  how  and  to  what 
ion  is  to  be  routed,  and  health  and  simplicity  extent  it  has  been  reduced  in  one  American 
attained.     Among  the  rules  of  health  to  be  community. 

inculcated  are  included  sleeping  with  o])en       (q)  To  know  what  to  do  in  the  following 
windows  in  winter;    refraining  from  candy  emergencies;  (a)  Clothing  on  fire;  (h)  Person 
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i  n  deep  water  who  cannot 
^%<\'itn,  both  in  summer  and 
ttirough  ice  in  winter;  (c) 
Open  cut;  (d)  Frosted  foot; 
C«?)  Fainting. 

(lo)  To  know  the  prin- 
cziples  of  elementary  bandag- 
ing and  how  to  use  surgeon's 
{blaster. 

(i  r)  To  know  what  a  gir! 
ol  her  age  needs  to  know 
nbout  herself. 

(12)  To  commit  to  mem- 
•rry  any  good  poem  or  song 
not  less  than  twenty- fi\e 
lines  in  length. 

(13)  To  knew  the  career 
of  some  woman  who  has 
done  much  for  the  country 
or  State. 

(14}  To  know  and  sing 
all  the  words  of  "Mv 
Coiintry,  'Tis  of  Thee." 


The  idea  has  already 
reached  not  onty  into  almost 
every  State,  but  into  most  of 
the  cities  in  the  country. 
A  number  o(  out-door  camps 
ha\e  been  organized,  and  in- 
numerable groups  in  cities 
and  towns  are  already  carry- 
ing out  the  work.  They  re- 
|K>rt  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
results  to  the  central  or- 
ganization   in    New    York. 


\  CAMP  ORE  GIRL  IN  THE  REXJULATION  DRESS 


Dr.    Luther    H.    Gulick,    au-  mow  formaUccn.nom)  living  in  the  tsmp) 

thor,   educator,    and    head 

of  the  Child  Study  Department  of  the  Sage  organization  is  lire.  The  watchwords  are 
Foundation,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  Work,  Health,  and  Love.  The  first  two 
on  Organization.  He  has  associated  with  letters  of  each  of  these  words  are  combined 
him  some  of  the  best  known  of  those  ladies  so  as  to  create  the  special  new  word,  Wohelo, 
and  gentlemen  in  every  section  of  the  coun-  for  general  use.  There  is  a  Wohelo  cere- 
try  who  are  interested  in  progressive  socio-  mony  intended  to  show  how  a  picturesque 
logical   work.      The  symbol   of   the   entire  form  may  be  given  to  even  the  simplest  act. 


NEW  GAMES    FOR  THE   PEOPLE 

BY  HENRY  S.  CURTIS 

'TpHE  thinking  world  to-day  is  agreed  that       It  is  scarcely  possible   that    baseball  pr 

it  is  better  to  play  yourself  than  it  is  to  football  should  satisfy  this  need.     Girls  w 

watch  other  people  play.   When  we  make  of  a  women  do  not  play  either  of  them.    Boili 

gameaspectacle,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  out-of-  are  practically  confined   to  boys  and  ma 

doors  theatrical.  It  is  amusement  for  the  spec-  between   the   ages  of   twelve  and   twenty- 

tators  and  work  for  the  participants  and  is  five.     In  this  limited  period  of  thirteen  ycats 

not  properly  play  for  either.     It  may  be  a  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  are  plajins 

very  pleasant  sort  of  work,  Just  as  any  dra-  football  on  regular  teams,  and  probably  wl 

matic  performance  may  be.     It  may  be  well  more  than   jo  per  cent,  could  safely  pU} 

worth  while  for  both  the  spectators  and  par-  the  American  game.     I  doubt  if  more  than 

tidpants  in  the  same  way.     But  play  is  an  10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  men  of  ei'fli 

actix-ity  that  is  carried  on  for  its  own  sake,  this  fa^■ored  age  are  playing  baseball  r^- 

for  the  joy  of  plaj-ing,  and  a  game  that  is  larly.     The  lack.of  sufficiently  large  ground', 

fought  out  for  the  glory  of  the  school  or  the  within  the  dty,  makes  baseball  almost  io- 

fame  or  prnpularity  of  the  player  is  no  less  possible  for  the  average  city  dweller,  aod  tbf 

"  professional "  because  it  is  paid  for  in  higher  lack  of  players  makes  it  almost  equally  diffi- 

values  than  money.     It  is  all  right  to  go  to  the  cult  for  the  denizen  of  the  country.    .\ft« 

theater,  and  professional  baseball,  whether  in  one  settles  down  to  his  life  work  in  businej. 

the. American  League  or  the  American  college,  or  shop,  or  office,  or  farm,  he  does  not  pt 

ser\-es  a  real  purpose;  but  it  must  be  e\ident  enough  general  exerdse  as  a  rule,  and  te 

that  it  has  not  the  power  to  renew  and  re-  muscles  stiffen  along  the  grooves  of  his  accui- 

create  the  body,  mind,  and  emotions  that  tomed  tasks.    Baseball  is  too  violent  a  brcat 

active  play  has.     We  as  a  people  do  not  play  with   indolent   or   specialized    habits  afw 

enough.    We  loaf  too  much,  and  work  too  twenty-five  or  thirty.     In  England  a  genll^ 

much,  but  of  real  play  of  the  energj-produc-  man  plays  cricket  until  he  is  sLxty,  but  ciictrt 

ing  kind  there  is  a  dearth.     We  get  dj^speptic  is  too  slow  for  the  American  tempeiaiDei>> 

and  anemic  and  nervous  from  lack  of  exer-  It  takes  too  long  to  play  a  game, 
cise    and    despondent    from    brooding    over       Some  one  may  be  inclined   to  press  the 

things  that  we  ought  to  throw  off  in  recurring  claims  of  tennis  or  golf.    Both  of  these  gunft 

(xriiHls  of  joyous  play.     When  we  have  a  areplayedby  girisas  wellasboysandalsoby 

holiday  many  of  us  tind  our  way  to  the  saloon  men  and  women  after  their  school  days  ire 

or  some  worse  place,  because  we  do  not  know  over.     But  tennis  and  golf  are  not  games  of 

what  to  do  with  our  leisure.  the  masses.    They  are  essentially  aristocndc 
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^ames  belonging  primarily  to  the  country  done  in  five.  A  second  factor  no  less  im- 
club  and  the  wealthy  dty  club.  It  is  im-  portant  is  the  enormous  development  of 
(x>ssil>le  tp  get  space  enough  for  these  games  water  power  that  is  now  going  on  throughout 
within  the  dty,  and  the  expense  required  for  the  coimtry.  This  will  mean  inevitably  that 
the  eqi}ippi«it  and  thei  privileges  involved  much  that  has  previously  been  done  by  hu- 
and  the  ;time  required  for  the  play  put  them  man  hands  will  now  be  done  by  machines, 
ciuite  beyond  the  meaos  of  the  average  man  that  the  output  and  wealth  will  be  greatly 
or  i^omanv  Probably)  less  than  i  per  <^nt.  increased,  and  that  many  new  opportunities 
of  ovir  people  are  plajdng  e^Jhet  tennis  or  golf,  for  leisure  will  result.  Ten  years, from  now 
If  we  mean  by  a  national  game  a  gime  the  work  this  country  is  now  doing:  in  ten 
that  a  people  plays,  the  idea  that  any,  of  the  hours  may  well  be  done  in  four  or  five.  Lei- 
games  mentioned  are  national  games  of.  the  sure  that  comes  upon  a  man  or  a  people  that 
United  States  is  a  delusion.  We  have  no  are  unprepared  to  use  it  always  means  dissi- 
national  games  in  this  sense.  pation.    We  must  begin  to  prepare  for  this 

coming  leisure.    We  need  games  that  the 

INCREASING  LEISURE  people  will  play. 

It  will  be  far  more  important  for  the  coining  volley  ball, — **made  in  Germany" 
generation  to  have  an  enthusiasm  for  some 

form  of  sport  than  it  was  for  the  past  genera-  The  games  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
tion,  because  leisure  is  becoming  a  larger  part  title  of  this  article  are  volley  ball  and  indoor 
of  life.    We  have  a  dawning  consdousness  baseball.    They  are  scarcely  national  games 
that  our  inspirations  and  maximal  experi-  at  present,  perhaps,  but  they  are  coming  in 
ences  come  mostly  in  those  times  when  the  very  rapidly,  and  they  possess  the  character- 
spirit  is  free  to  foUow  its  own  guidance,  that  istics  which  such  games  require.    Volley  ball 
wisdom  or  money  cannot  compensate  a  per-  is  a  game  that  we  have  imported  from  Ger- 
sistence  in  toil  that  gives  not  time  to  Uve.  many.     It  is  played  with  a  ball  a  little  smaller 
When  it  comes  to  a  twdve-hour  day  in  the  and  about  half  as  heavy  as  a  basket  ball,  over 
sted  mills  or  ten  hours  of  monotonous  work  a  rope  or  a  net  seven  feet  and  a  half  high. 
in  a  factory,  such  a  life  is  not  worth  living.  The  court  is  twenty-five  by  fifty  feet  in  size. 
Every  year  sees  one  or  two  States  reduce  The  server  stands  with  one  foot  on  the  back 
the  hours  of  labor  for  men  and  restrict  and  line  and  bats  the  ball  over  the  net  with  the 
reduce  the  hours  of  work  for  women  and  chil-  palm  of  his  hand.    If  it  strikes  the  ground  on 
dren.    The  number  of  new  hours  that  are  the  other  side,  it  scores  one.     If  it  is  returned 
thus  given  to  leisure  each  year  make  an  enor-  and  strikes  the  ground  on  the  server's  side  he 
mous  total.    It  is  becoming  the  habit  of  our  is  out.   Twenty-one  points  are  a  game.   There 
people  to  take  vacations  from  thdr  own  busi-  may  be  any  number  of  players  on  a  side, 
ness  or  to  demand  them  from  their  employers.  This  game  has  great  advantages  over  any 
Witness  the  tremendous  growth  of  summer  game  t^t  we  have  previously  had.    In  the 
resorts  throughout  the  country.    According  first  place,  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  team  game, 
to  Josiah  Strong  our  national  wealth  is  now  In  Washington,  where  we  introduced  basket 
doubling  every  fourteen  years,  and  the  rate  ball  and  volley  ball  into  the  playgrounds  at 
is  accelerating  with  each  decade,  owing  to  the  the  same  time,  we  found  that  we  could  get 
great  increase  in  machinery,  power,  and  labor-  four  or  five  teams  in  volley  ball  as  easily  as 
saving  devices.    That  we  have  a  new  con-  we  could  get  one  team  in  basket  ball.    The 
sdence  for  a  more  equable  distribution  of  this  skill  of  the  game  consists  in  passing  the  ball 
wealth  is  shown  by  a  hundred  and  one  move-  from  player  to  player  on  your  side  imtil  you 
ments  having  in  view  industrial  insurance,  can  knodc  it  into  an  open  space  on  the  other 
safety  appliances,    the   "minimum   wage,"  side.     Sometimes  the  ball  will  be  passed  back 
*' standards  of  living,"   etc.     Of  this  same  and  forth  over  the  net  twenty  times  without 
feeling  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Socialist  its  ever  once  touching  the  floor  or  ground, — 
party  all  over  the  world  is  another  expression,  something  which  rarely  happens  in  tennis. 
Just  now  we  seem  to  be  standing  on  the  which  is  a  similar  game  without  the  team 
verge  of  what  may  well  be  a  new  era  in  regard  combinations. 

to  leisure.    The  eflSciency  movement  is  upon  The  net  is  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 

us.    Through  the  economizing  of  motions  in  the  ball  is  often  twenty  feet  in  the  air.     It 

the  things  done  and  efficient  administration  is  the  best  corrective  we  have  for  the  round 

at  the  top,  it  promises  that  the  work  that  the  and  stooped  shoulders  and  the  flat  chest,  so 

world  has  taken  ten  hours  to  do  may  now  be  often  engendered  in  the  schoolroom  and  the 
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office.  One  has  to  keep  his  head  up  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasiums  about  the  countiy 
shoulders  back  in  order  to  play  the  game,  are  volley  baU  and  indoor  baseball. 
It  would  be  hard  to  devise  in  the  gymnasium  Volley  ball  can  be  graduated  to  the  strength 
any  better  series  of  movements  to  straighten  by  lowering  the  net  or  putting  in  more 
out  the  shoulders  and  stretch  out  the  chest  players.  It  can  be  made  more  strenuous  by 
than  the  natural  movements  in  playing  the  raising  the  net,  increasing  the  size  of  Hbt 
game.  I  believe  also  there  is  a  certain  ex-  court,  or  reducing  the  number  of  players, 
hilaration  that  comes  from  the  mere  fact  that  Basket  ball,  the  only  other  team  game  that 
the  head  is  held  high  and  the  glance  is  di-  we  have  been  playing  imtil  recently  that 
rected  upward.  could  be  played  in  a  small  space,  is  a  \'ioicnt 

game  having  long  periods  of  very  intense 
MAY  BE  PLAYED  INDOORS  OR  OUT  activity  with  practically  no  relief.     It  is  a 

greater  strain  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  than 

Another  great  advantage  that  volley  ball  even  football.  There  are  many  boys  and 
has  is  that  it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  play  girls  who  ought  not  to  play  basket  ball, 
out-of-doors  or  in  a  gymnasium.  It  is  usu-  while  volley  ball  is  safe  for  nearly  every  one. 
ally  played  out-of-doors  during  the  warmer  Basket  ball  has  an  element  of  p>ersoiia.' 
parts  of  the  year  and  in  the  gymnasium  in  encoimter  in  it  and  fouls  are  hard  to  detect, 
winter,  but  it  is  a  type  of  game  that  may  well  Disputes  and  quarrels  grow  out  of  basket 
be  played  out-of-doors  all  the  year  round.       ball  games  very  easily.    In  volley  ball,  the 

The  game  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  city  players  stay  on  their  own  side;  there  is  no 
because  it  is  more  economical  of  space  than  personal    encounter,  or    **  rough  house,''  to 
any  other  team  game.    The  court  is  only  guard  against, 
half  the  area  of  the  basket-ball  court,  and  on 

this  space  twice  as  many  players  may  have  as  a  rural-school  game 

a  good  game,  so  that  it  requires  only  one- 
fourth  as  much  space  for  each  player.  The  Volley  ball  is  well  adapted  to  the  cx>untiy 
ball  is  soft  and  light ;  it  does  not  break  win-  and  is  often  the  only  team  game  that  can  be 
dows  or  hurt  passers-by.  It  can  be  played  played  at  the  coimtry  school.  In  a  cme- 
in  the  back  yard,  on  a  vacant  lot,  or  in  room  rural  school  there  will  not  often  be  ten 
almost  any  kind  of  a  school  yard.  girls  or  ten  boys  old  enough  to  play  basket 

Volley  ball  is  a  very  inexpensive  game.  A  ball,  and  there  almost  certainly  will  not  be 
rope  or  a  net,  a  couple  of  slender  p)osts,  and  eighteen  boys  old  enough  to  play  baseball 
a  ball,  costing  altogether  six  or  seven  dollars.  In  volley  ball  the  girls  may  play  against  or 
are  all  that  are  required.  This  is  consider-  with  the  boys,  so  as  to  make  up  the  number, 
ably  less  than  half  of  the  expense  for  basket  or  a  very  good  game  may  be  had  with  only 
ball.  two  or  three  players  on  a  side.     It  may  be 

said  that  it  is  not  best  for  the  girls  and  boys 
A  GOOD  GAME  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD  ALIKE  to  play  together.     Certainly  the  practice  in 

the  city  schools  and  in  the  public  playgrounds 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  volley  is  to  give  the  girls  a  play  space  that  is  separate 
ball  is  its  age  range.  Children  will  not  play  from  that  of  the  boys.  It  is  not  a  good  thing 
basket  ball  much  before  they  are  thirteen,  for  girls  and  boys  to  loaf  about  together,  but 
and  they  will  discontinue  the  game  in  the  there  are  no  moral  dangers  that  result  JFrom 
early  twenties.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  vigorous  play  together.  There  are  few 
begin  to  play  volley  bail  at  nine  or  ten  and  tlungs  that  will  do  more  to  establish  a  healthy 
may  continue  to  play  until  they  are  seventy,  relationship  between  the  sexes  than  sudi 
In  the  winter  of  1910,  I  gave  a  playground  games  as  this,  in  which  they  may  be  almost 
course  in  Dr.  Sargent's  gymnasium  in  Cam-  equally  successful, 
bridge.    There  were  four  clubs  of  Harvard 

professors  who  came  over  to  the  gymnasium  ** indoor  baseball,'* — a  misnom£r 

twice  a  week  to  play  a  modified  game  of 

volley  ball.  The  youngest  man  on  any  of  Indoor  baseball  was  invented  on  the  Hull 
the  teams  looked  to  be  fifty,  and  several  of  House  playground  in  1894.  Indoor  baseball 
the  men  must  have  been  nearly  or  quite  is  a  very  bad  name,  as  the  game  is  played 
seventy.  Almost  the  only  game  outside  of  outdoors  more  than  it  is  indoors.  It  is  some- 
tennis  that  is  being  played  by  college  facul-  times  called  playground  baseball,  but  this  is 
ties  is  volley  ball.  Practically  the  only  games  no  better  name  than  the  other.  The  game 
that  the  business  men  are  playing  in  the  is  like  regular  baseball  except  that  it  is  played 
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with  a  large,  soft  ball  from  twelve  to  seven-  In  Germany  three  hours  a  week  of  physical 
teen  inches  in  circumference  on  a  diamond  training  are  required  throughout  the  common 
thirty-five  feet  on  a  side,  instead  of  ninety  schools,  ania  large  part  of  the  schools  have 
as  in  regular  baseball.  The  ball  must  be  two  hours  a  week  of  required  play,  and  organ- 
pitched  "under-handed,"  and  there  is  no  ized  recesses  besides.  Three  hours  a  week  of 
stealing  of  bases.  required  exercise  is  certainly  not  too  much 

The  advantages  of  indoor  baseball  are  for  growing  boys  and  girls.  During  a  con- 
similar  to  those  of  volley  ball.  The  game  siderable  portion  of  the  year,  this  exercise 
requires '.vciy  little  space.  It  can  be  played  may  wdl  come  from  the  games  of  volley  ball 
indoors  in  winter,  and  outdoors  the  rest  of  and  indoor  baseball.  If  there  are  in  a  school 
the  year.  The  ball  is  soft  and  does  not  break  five  classes  above  the  fourth  grade,  and  each 
windows  or  injure  passers-by.  It  can  be  class  has  three  p>eriods  a  week,  this  would 
played  by  girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  they  will  mean  fifteen  periods  altogether,  and  three 
both  continue  to  play  it  long  after  it  has  game  periods  each  day.  This  could  be  easily 
become  unpleasant  to  throw  a  ball  across  the  managed  in  most  school  yards.  Suppose  a 
large  diamond,  to  run  so  far,  or  to  catch  the  class  contains  forty  pupils  and  approximately 
hard  ball.  This  has  not  been  altogether  half  of  them  are  girls.  The  class  is  divided 
realized  by  the  American  public  at  present,  into  four  teams,  two  teams  of  girls  and  two 
but  we  have  in  indoor  baseball,  in  fact,  an  teams  of  boys;  or  the  girls  and  boys  may  play 
excellent  game  for  people  from  thirty  to  sixty  together  on  the  same  team,  as  is  thought  best, 
years  of  age,  who  have  a  love  for  the  old  Almost  any  school  yard  will  furnish  room  for 
game,  but  have  begun  to  find  it  too  stren-  two  volley-ball  or  indoor  baseball  grounds, 
uous.  Of  course  the  play  will  come  out  of  the  regular 

Both  indoor  baseball  and  volley  ball  are  school  time,  the  same  as  any  other  period  of 
peculiarly  adapted  for  school  use.  There  is  physical  training.  If  the  children  tend  to  be 
a  great  new  interest  in  physical  training  noisy  and  disturb  the  school,  the  knowledge 
throughout  the  country.  Schools  of  physical  that  noisy  play  will  lose  them  the  privilege 
training  are  developing  rapidly  and  every  will  be  a  suflScient  check, 
year  one  or  two  new  schools  are  starting  up.  This  would  seem  like  a  revolutionary  move 
but  they  are  not  altogether  able  to  train  to  many  school  authorities,  but  it  is  not  really 
workers  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand  so.  We  have  been  giving  two  or  three  peri- 
that  is  coming  in  from  the  playgrounds,  the  ods  a  week  to  gynmastics  in  our  school  sys- 
settlenieAtSjthe  Y.M.C.  A. 's,  and  the  schools,  tems  very  generally  whenever  we  have  had 
Many  of  the  physical  trainers  go  out  to  facilities  for  gymnastics,  and  here  is  some- 
school  systems  where  there  are  no  gym-,  thing  that  at  the  same  time  is  better  exercise 
nasiums,  and  the  chief  result  in  not  a  few  than  gymnastics,  is  good  fun,  and  is  carried 
places  has  been  a  few  minutes  in  the  class-  on  in  the  open  air.  Football  and  cricket  have 
room  each  day  given  to  listless  calisthenics  been  compulsory  in  the  English  preparatory 
which  have  not  furnished  to  the  children  and  public  schools  for  a  long  time.  About 
exercise,  recreation,  or  fresh  air.  sixty  different  games  have  been  introduced 

into  the  curriculum  of  the  German  schools. 
PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  In  the  public  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.,  there 

is  an  hour  and   a  half  of  organized  play 

Volley  ball  and  indoor  baseball  show  the  every  day  of  the  week  in  each  of  the  ele- 
way  to  a  system  of  practical  physical  and  mentary  grades. 

health  training  in  a  system  without  gymna-  On  the  one  hand,  these  games  are  offering 
slums  or  athletic  fields.  I  suppose  that  the  to  the  schools  excellent  physical  exercise  that 
number  of  teams  in  these  games  is  doubling  is  adapted  to  conditions  and  that  will  cost 
every  year;  but  educators  are  only  dimly  very  little, — almost  nothing  as  compared  \^ith 
beginning  to  realize  their  significance.  There  the  cost  of  building  gymnasiums.  On  the 
are,  however,  many  school  systems  in  which  other  hand,  they  are  offering  a  preparation 
they  are  being  systematically  introduced.  I  for  the  future  that  is  quite  as  real  as  that  of 
foimd  there  were  from  three  to  five  teams  in  the  common-school  subjects.  Recreation  is  a 
indoor  baseball  among  the  girls  in  every  school  part  of  life,  and  an  increasing  part  of  it.  It 
in  Houston,  Texas,  and  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich-  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  school  to  prepare 
igan,  there  are  from  five  to  eighteen  teams  in  for  the  right  use  of  leisure  than  for  the  work 
volley  ball  in  each  school.  I  happen  to  know  to  come.  The  school  must  see  that  increas- 
about  these  cities,  but  there  are  others  ing  leisure  does  not  mean  increasing  dissi- 
where  much  the  same  thing  has  been  done,  pation. 


ELIMINATING  THE    MIDDLEMAN 

BY  FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 

IN  the  search  for  some  tangible  reason  for  the  City  Hall  Park.  The  relief  was  instah^ 
the  high  cost  of  living  the  public,  or  a  vig-  taneous.  A  reduction  of  from  40  to  50  per 
orous  section  of  it,  seems  agreed  in  condenm-  cent,  was  effected  on  the  general  store  prices, 
ing  the  middleman.  Other  influences  are  ad-  In  this  market  to-day  a  special  ordinance 
mitted, — waste  of  natural  resources,  the  new  forbids  all  hucksters  from  purchasing  and  re- 
sources of  gold  supply,  and  the  arbitrary  ac-  selling  goods.  The  fight  against  the  market 
tion  of  trusts  or  combinations,  but  these  are  has  been  very  bitter. 

less  easily  reached.  Throughout  the  country  The  cooperative  market  clubs  have  also 
the  middleman  finds  himself  attacked  from  brou^t  relief  from  high  prices  in  several 
both  before  and  behind,  the  producer  and  the  cities.  The  general  plan  is  to  band  together 
ultimate  consumer  seeking  by  a  series  of  ex-  a  number  of  housewives  and  purchase  su|>- 
periments  to  come  closer  together.  plies  in  as  large  quantities  as  possible,  and  as 

directly  as  is  practicable  from  the  original 

MAYOR  shank's  WORK  AT  INDIANAPOLIS      producers.      There    are    several    flourishing 

organizations  of  this  kind  in  Brooklyn  and 

The  attention  of  the  country  has  recently  the  plan  has  been  widely  copied.    An  inter- 
been  attracted  to  the  vigorous  experiments  esting  development  of  this  movement  has 
carried  out  by  Mayor  Shank  of  Indianapolis,  been  a  vigorous  boycott  which  succeeded  in 
That    energetic    executive   discovered    that  lowering  the  price  of  butter, 
potatoes,   for   which   the   farmers   received 

sixty  cents  a  bushel,  were  being  sold  for  cooperation  in  the  army  and  navy 
$1.60  a  bushel  in  the  city  markets.  A  car- 
load of  potatoes  was  therefore  purchased  in  The  sanction  and  tacit  sympathy  of  the 
Michigan,  transported  and  sold  without  loss  federal  government  has  been  obtained  for  a 
at  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel, — less  than  very  general  cooperative  movement  to  serve 
half  the  former  retail  price.  The  market  army  and  navy  men.  The  organization  has 
prices  of  potatoes  thereupon  fluctuated  been  incorporated  as  the  "Army  and  Navy 
violently  for  a  time,  finally  coming  to  rest  at  Cooperative  Society,''  with  a  working  a4)ital 
about  ninety  cents  a  bushel.  of  $400,000.    The  list  of  directors  is  headed 

The  Mayor  next  turned  his  attention  to  by  Rear  Admiral  Manx,  retired,  of  the  na\'y, 
selling  meats,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  sausage,  followed  by  Major  General  Roe,  lately  corn- 
lard,  etc.,  effecting  a  substantial  reduction  manding  the  National  Guard  of  New  York, 
in  prices.  The  price  of  poultry  was  reduced  Captain  Henry  Harrison  Scott,  who  was  in 
about  eight  cents  a  pound.  Thereupon  the  charge  of  camps  and  warehouses  during  the 
Mayor  gave  up  his  active  work  in  the  public  San  Francisco  earthquake,  will  leave  the  ser- 
markets,  but  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  no  vice  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  society, 
local  merchant  has  had  the  courage  to  return  An  office  has  already  been  established  in  New 
to  the  old  prices  and  the  public  continues  to  York,  another  will  soon  follow  in  Washington, 
reap  the  benefit.  and  a  long  chain  of  stores  or  depots  will  follow. 

The  society  plans  to  supply  the  army,  the 
DES  MOINES*  EXPERIENCE  navy  and  marine  corps,  the  revenue  cutter 

service,  and  the  militia  of  the  various  States 

The  same  principle  has  been  even  more  and  all  national  and  State  forces.  The  post 
vigorously  applied  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  exchanges  and  pay  stores  on  board  vessels  of 
prices  of  food  products  had  reached  an  the  navy  are  designed  only  for  enlisted  men, 
alarming  rate,  while  the  near-by  farmer  and  it  is  this  plan  which  is  now  to  be  ex- 
reaped  very  little  benefit.  An  urgent  demand  tended.  The  cooperative  stores  will  sell 
arose  for  a  direct  market,  but  the  influence  equipment,  food,  general  supplies,  and  ap- 
of  middlemen  rendered  it  imjwssible.  An  parel.  The  articles  for  domestic  consump- 
ordinance  permitting  a  municipal  market  was  tion  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  remunerative 
finally  passed  by  the  council  and  the  Mayor,  rates.  It  is  believed  that  prices  which  now 
James  R.  Hanna,  promptly  opened  one  in  obtain  in  the  post  stores  may  be  duplicated. 
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Xhe  chain  of  stores  will  be  modeled  after  $500,000.  It  is  announced  that  100,000  men 
the   Army  and  Navy  Cooperative  Society,  employed  on  the  railroads  of  New  England 
Ltd.y  of  London,  England.    The  British  so-  will  share  the  benefits. 
ciety  has  made  possible  a  substantial  reduc-       A  great  chain  of  stores  will  be  opened  to 
lion  in  prices  in  widely  scattered  localities,  these  employees  where  a  variety  of  com- 
A  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  issued  by  the  modities  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  cost  or 
society,  from  which  the  customers  may  make  thereabouts.    Two  such  stores  will  first  be 
selections.    These  catalogues  reach  the  most  established  in  Boston,  to  be  followed  by  other 
remote  posts,  enabling  the  entire  army  and  establishments  in  all  the  railroad  centers  be- 
navy  to  share  the  benefits.    The  shares  of  tween  Boston  and  New  York.    It  is  expected 
the  British  society,  issued  in  1871,  have  in-  that   the  wholesale  buying  for   the   entire 
creased  in  value  sixty  times,  and  in  recent  group  will  make  it  possible  to  procure  sup- 
years  have  paid  a  dividend  annually  of  300  plies  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.    Since  the 
per  cent.    The  society  is  now  capitalized  at  various  stores  will  be  nm  at  cost,  a  substan- 
$300,000,  divided  into  1,200,000  shares.    The  tial  reduction  in  prices  is  believed  to  be  as- 
capital    of   the   American    society   wiU    be  sured.     As    the    enterprise    develops    it    is 
divided  into  40,000  shares  at  $10  each.    The  planned  even  to  enter  the  manufacturing 
possession  of  a  share  permits  the  holder  to  field,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  and 
buy  from  the  society  during  life.    The  sup-  German   companies.     The   cooperative   so- 
plies  will  be  sold  only  for  cash.  dety  will  be  directed  by  men  prominent  in 

railroad  affairs  of  New  England. 
"  RAILROAD  MEN  COOPERATING  An  efficient  organization  has  been  built  up 

by  the  farmers  of  northern  Nfew  Jersey  for 
One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  these  experi-  marketing  their  produce.  The  Monmouth 
ments  is  announced  by  an  organization  of  County  Farmers  Exchange,  as  it  styles  it- 
railroad  men  in  Boston.  It  is  intended  to  self,  now  has  a  paid-in  capital  stock  of 
rival  the  great  cooperative  organizations  of  $75,000  and  the  stock  shares  with  a  par  value 
Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe,  of  $5  have  sold  at  $6  and  are  held  at  $7. 
which  have  been  adopted  as  a  model.  The  The  experimental  stage  has  long  been 
society  will  be  incorporated  imder  the  laws  passed  in  this  enterprise.  During  the  past 
of  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  stock  of  year  the  Exchstnge  did  $1,500,000  worth  of 
$50,000,  which  will   later  be  increased   to  business,  securing  very  satisfactory  prices. 


THE   COST    OF    LIVING    IN   FRANCE 

BY  JAMES   EDMUND   DUNNING 

(American  Consul  at  Havre,  France) 

THE  cost  of  living  in  Europe  generally,  nomic  and  physical  conditions.    When  auto- 

and  in  France  in  particular,  is  as  high  mobile  tires  are  in  special  demand  in  North 

in  scale  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  imder  America,  trade  ** booms"  and  prices  rise  in 

equal  conditions.  Borneo  and  Ceylon.    The  cost  of  producing 

The  so-called  "cheaper  living"  in  Europe  furniture  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  or  of 

is  effected,  when  it  is  effected,  by  social  differ-  hauling  beef  to  New  York  Harbor,  influences 

ences  only,  i,  e.,  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  that  of  housing  and  subsistence  in  the  British 

Ufe,  not  m  the  cost  of  sustenance.  Isles  as  quickly  as  the  cable  can  transmit 

My  observations,  for  which  I  claim  no  quotations.      The    sheep-herder    in    South 

special  superiority  beyond  some  possible  ad-  Africa  has  heretofore  got  on  in  decency  with- 

vantage  of  very  extended  contact  with  the  out  tiled  bathrooms  and  motor  cars;  but 

subject,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  wherever  the  day  approaches  when  he  will  want  those 

European   populations  advance   sufficiently  luxuries,  and  regard  them  as  necessities,  and 

toward  the  American  mode  of  life,  the  expense  when  it  comes  he  will  pay  for  them  about  as 

thereof  is  like  our  own.    The  cost  of  housing,  we  do,  or  perhaps  a  little  more, 

service,  comfort,  and  subsistence  is  standard-  It  is  only  a  question  of  comparison,  and 

ized  on  world-wide  lines  by  world-wide  eco-  the  growing  human  taste  for  luxury  in  living. 
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It  is  very  truly,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  ble  example  of  the  Americanization  of  the 

what  an  eminent  American  once  called  it;  Continent;  because  in  the  older  p>ortioiis  of 

"The  cost  of  high  living, — not  the  high  cost  the  city,  where  our  luxury-loving  pe<^lc  do 

of  living."     The  mode  of  life  has  altered  not  settle  down,  the  "  conveniences "  arc  stfll 

everywhere, — more  rapidly  and  positively  in  those  of  half  a  century  ago;  while  in  the  otha 

our  young  country  than  in  the  older  nations,  sections,  Passy,  the  Champs  Elys^e,  and  the 

For  what  our  grandparents  raised  up  out  of  Etoile,  very  nearly  approximate  average  coo- 

the  soil,  we  pay  several  prices  to  a  serie3  of  ditions  (of  course  not  yet  the  best  conditicais^ 

middlemen,  who  bring  us  the  product,  har-  in  New  York. 

vested,  manufactured,  packed,  shipped,  la-  There  are  apartments  in  Paris  (I  mesn 
beled,  advertised,  vended,  and  delivered  to  *' flats")  rented  for  as  much  as  $20,000  a  year, 
our  doors, — at  so  much  per  cent,  of  final  cost  — which  is  close  enough  to  New  York's  pres- 
to us  for  every  step.  ent  limit  of  $22,000.    They  are,  of  course,  in 

In  France,  in  191 1,  the  cost  of  living  fre-  the    Avenue    des    Champs    Elysees,    which 
quently  excmled  that  in  the  United  States,  means  a  good  deal  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
It  was  a  year  of  high  food  prices,  to  be  sure,  cents.    A  first-rate  apartment,  in  a  good  part 
but  so  it  was  with  us,  for  such  movements  are  of  Paris  for  Americans,  with  all  of  the  Amcr- 
always  theoretically  and  in  these  swift  days  ican  conveniences,  can  be  had  for  from  $1000 
nearly   always   practically    world-wide.     In  to  $3000  per  year.    A  fairly  good  flat,  in  the 
Paris  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  average  same  superior  quarter,  can  be  had  for  $800, 
family  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  in  but  it  will  face  a  courtyard  only,  and  will  be 
New  York.    Moreover,  there  never  has  been  small  and  dark.    These  flats,  renting  at  from 
any  actual  "cheapness"  whatever  in  Euro-  $1000  to  $3000  will  be  smaller  than  similar 
pean  life  over  the  American.    There  has  been  New  York  apartments  in  number  of  rooms, 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  life, — based  simply  The  rent  will  not  include  heat,  light,  telephone, 
and  solely  on  the  fact  that  Americans  insist  or  constant  elevator  service.    The  servants' 
on  luxury  in  living,  regardless  of  the  cost,  rooms  wall  be  detached  in  the  distant,  un- 
whereas  in  Europe  (until  Americans  began  chajjeroned,  and  imheated  atdc.    There  wiU 
teaching  it  our  method),  price,  and  never  com-  be  no  servants'  bath,  no  mail-chute,  no  inter- 
fort,  was  the  only  question  asked.     Europe  conununicating  telephone  and  no  adequate 
was  rather  slow  to  learn.     Even  now  there  central  heat. 

are  but  two  or  three  steam-heated  hotels  in       The  New  Yorker  pays,  aU  other  things  being 

London,  for  example.    Even  now,  after  half  eqtud,   no   more  for  his  housing  than   the 

a  century  of  protest,  American  travelers  find  Parisian  does,  while  he  has  many  more  omi- 

but  few  Italian,  Swiss,  or  German  hotels,  veniences,  and  many  more  ways  of  reaching 

apartments  or  private  houses  containing  any-  the  city  by  the  numerous  transportation  lines, 

thing  like  the  luxuries  insisted  on  by  us  at  Add  to  this  the  almost  unlimited  choice  and 

home,  and  hence  supplied  (and  paid  for),  as  range  of  prices  possible  in  New  York,  and  the 

a  necessary  part  of  every  roof-tree.    There  is  balance  is  very  much  against  the  French.    In 

hardly    a   first-dass   hotel    in    any   city   in  Paris  the  apartment  hunter  must  take  what 

America  above  the  20,000  mark  which  does  he  can  find  or  stay  in  the  pension  i^-ith  the 

not  have  its  "rooms  with  baths.''    In  Amer-  inquisitive  spinsters.     In  New  York  he  can 

ican  cities,  for  many  years,  houses  minus  e\'ery  pick  and  choose  according  to  street  and  light 

sanitaryappliancesave  a  sink-spout  have  been  and  quarter  and  convenience, — a  dozen  dif- 

exceptional;  nor  does  Europe  yet  know  the  ferent  landlords  competing  for  his  tenanc>% 

sheer  luxury  found  in  workmen's  houses  such  as  and  all  Mithin  whatever  limit  he  sets  upon  his 

those  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  instance  where  rent  appropriation.     And  this  is  why  it  is 

lor  $100  a  year  are  given  steam  heat,  hot  water,  easier  to  be  housed  in  New  York  with  the 

a  bath,  cemented  cellar,  and  electric  light.  all-round  dignity  which  has  regard  not  only 

Even  in  Paris  there  are  still  thousands  of  to  oneself,  but  to  those  one  comes  in  contact 

apartments  without  any  bath  arrangements,  with  in  life,  than  it  is  in  Paris,  aU  other  things 

or  any  of  the  things  which  we  term  **con-  being  equal. 
veniences"  and  which  the  much  more  thrifty 

Frenchman   calls   **the  luxuries."     Yet,   in  hotels  and  pensions 

Passy,  which  is  the  home  of  the  American 

colony  in  Paris,  one  finds  almost  American       Average  American  hotel  lixing  is  cheaper 

conditions, — electric    lijihts,    steam    or   hot-  than  European.     In  Paris  I  live  sometimes 

water  heat,  water  on  all  fl<.K)rs,  n.x>mv  kitch-  in  the  Hotel  R.  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  at 

tns.  and  baths.     Thus.  Paris  is  the  best  jx)ssi-  other  times  in  the  Hotel  B.  in  the  Opera;  and 
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in  New  York  I  live  in  the  Hotel  C.  in  the 
Thirties,  and  between  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue, — the  ideal  spot  for  the  transient 
dweller  in  the  city.  In  all  these  houses, 
whether  I  stay  one  day  or  ten,  I  pay  the  fol- 
lowing and  receive  the  following  benefits: 

Itbvs  Pabis        Pabis     Npw  Yobk   London 

Hotel  R.    Hotel  B.      Hotel  O.    Hotel  M. 

Room  per  day  50  100  80  100 

a  persons ($6.00)  ($2.50  (83.50)  ($2.50) 

Bath 100  0  100  0 

Table 100  50  100  80 

Music 80  O  O  100 

Beds 100  .V)  100  100 

T^ephone.out- 

«lde 0  0  100  100 

Telephone,   in- 
side   80  0  100  100 

Blevator .50  100  100  50 

Sanitary   appli- 
ances   100  10  100  100 

IJ^t9 80  20  100  80 

Heat 50  20  100  10 

Service 10  50  100  -80 

Mail  chute ...  .  0  O  100  O 

Accow<ibility .  .  .  80  100  100  100 

Claas 80  50  80  100 

Cleanliness 50  20  100  100 

Flreprotectiun.  10  10  100  10 
Oourtesy  of 

staff 50  100  100  100 

Intetlteence     of 

stf. 10  20  100  100 

Total  poinU.        1080  650  1760  1410 

Comparative  Points.     Best- -100.     Good — 80.     Fair— 5a 
Poor — 20.     Very  poor — 10.     None— 0. 

The  diflFerence  in  number  of  points  is 
stiiking,  and  the  basis  of  comparison  does 
not  seemimreasonable.  There  are,  naturally, 
many  New  York  hotels  far  more  expensive 
than  these  three  of  the  average  grade  I  have 
purposely  selected, — as  there  are  likewise  in 
London  and  in  Paris.  But  the  differing  scale 
applies  to  all  alike,  and  when  the  student 
passes  above  a  certain  level  he  finds  in 
America  a  class  of  hostelry  which  Europe 
even  at  its  best  has  never  attempted.  Out- 
side the  larger  cities  the  comparisons  are  even 
more  impressive.  Italy  still  manages  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  type  of  second-class 
hotel,  in  spite  of  advancing  cost  of  operation; 
but  elsewhere  the  second-rate  accommoda- 
tions are  far  less  attractive  than  can  be  foimd 
in  America  anywhere  for  half  the  price  or  less. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  innumerable 
restaurants,  even  in  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington, where  one  has  a  first-rate  abundant 
table-d'h6te  meal  for  fifty  cents,  with  the  sort 
of  place  in  France  or  Italy  where  one  might 
eat  for  two-francs-fifty 

It  is,  of  course,  imfair  to  use  the  extremes 
of  comparison  involved  in  Paris,  London,  New 
York,  and  Milan.  The  proper  comparison  is 
that  offered  by  the  provincial  cities  in  each 
country,  towns  of  about  equal  effective  size. 
By  "effective  size"  I  mean  that  a  city  of 
from  6o,ooo  to  100,000  population  in  America 
lives  on  a  scale  and  demands  recognition  as  a 
municipal  individual  such  as  in  Europe  is 
attained  by  no  town  below  the  200,000  grade. 


America  is  full  of  cities  of  the  20,000  class 
which  are  known  all  over  the  world  in  trade 
or  literature;  whereas  the  20,000  city  on  the 
Continent  is  generally  a  mere  village  by  com- 
parison. The  difference  is  in  the  manner  of 
provincial  life,  in  separated  houses,  and  in  the 
greater  independence  of  the  individual  in 
America.  Some  comparisons  of  capital  com- 
mercial cities  in  several  countries  might  be 
made: 

Items  Paris  New  York         Milan 

Av. Victor  Hugo    72d  Street 

PofntA  Points  Pointa 

Rent S2000  50  $2000  50  S 1000         100 

Baths One  50  Two  100  One  riO 

Uc^hts Electric         100  Electric     100  Electric     100 

Heat Deficient        20  AbundantlOO  Deficient    20 

Telephone Extra  10  Included  100  Extra  'A) 

Elevator Pair  50  Excellent  100  Good  HO 

Accessibility. .  Fair  50  Excellent  100  Excellent  100 

Convenience. .  Fair  50  Excellent  100  Good  8() 

Kitchen Very  Poor       10  Excellent  100  Good  JiO 

Total 390  860  000 

HOUSEHOLD   EXPENSES 

The  cost  of  the  food  supply  does  not  greatly 
differ  in  Europe  and  America.  Certain  arti- 
cles cost  more  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the 
New,  and  vice  versa,  depending  upon  circum- 
stances. In  Italy  sugar  is  higher  because 
of  the  government  tax.  In  France  butter  is 
twice  the  New  York  ])rice  because  of  limited 
supply  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  a  luxury. 
Meat  is  higher  in  Europe  than  with  us  be- 
cause it  is  farther  from  Chicago  and  Buenos 
Aires;  fair  wine  and  oil  are  cheaper  there  be- 
cause they  are  likewise  closer  to  the  sources 
of  supply  and  are  subject  to  no  protect!  \'e 
tariff  paid  by  the  consumer. 

One  great  reason  why  food  prices  run  gen- 
erally higher  in  Europe  than  in  America  is 
because,  not  having  any  vast  farm  areas  to 
draw  uix)n  as  we  ourselves  have,  a  season  of 
poor  crops  puts  European  cooks  at  the  mercy 
of  imports  from  foreign  fields, — the  high  cost 
being  increased  by  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage 
and  the  import  duty  at  the  port  of  entry. 
France  ordinarily  supplies  herself  with  po- 
tatoes, for  example,  but  in  a  bad  crop  year 
she  has  to  buy  part  of  the  supply  in  the 
United  States,  paying  not  only  a  price  ad- 
vanced in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  on 
cabled  news  of  shortened  crops  in  Normandy, 
but  rail  haul  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  ocean 
freight,  import  duty  at  Havre  and  inward 
railway  freight  to  the  Paris  or  other  market. 

This  item  of  long-haul  applies  to  many 
articles,  and  tends  to  add  an  artificial  burdtn 
to  the  total  of  delivered  price.  Handlers 
must  cover  themselves  liberally  against  ever 
possible  irregularities  in  the  landing  of  cargoes 
at  the  ports,  while  in  some  commodities, 
notably  fuel,  the  retail  cost  delivered  to  the 
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actual  consumer  sometimes  represents  a  sheer  cheap  life  of  Europe,  the  only  classes  which 

leap,  as  much  as  loo  per  cent.,  above  the  cost  live  cheaply  on  the  Continent  are  those  at 

of  the  product  at  the  mine  or  in  the  forest.  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  and  economic 

In  1910-11  the  following  retail  prices  were  scale,  the  comparatively  poor  and  the  com- 

paid   by  housekeepers  in   Europe   and  the  paratively  rich — ^the  one  by  its  identity  with 

Unitwi  States  (New  York) :  -  the  market  organization,  and  the  other   by 

COMPARATIVE  SCALE  OP  RET.^L  PRICES  (OUT-  multiplying  the  effect  of  Certain  speciaLdiflTer- 

8IDE  CAPITAL  CITIES)  euces  m  the  rent  of  extensive  prop^erty  and 

A.T.c.„    "*""."»«  ''Th"'"-  ""b.-.h„  the  pay  of  domestic  servants.    To  the  middle 

States  dass  between,  there  is  no  escaf)e  from  tne 

ESJb!  *^:49         '^.lo  toll  exacted  by  the  sundry  middlemen, 

<^^^^^ 3s  20     injP^ce^rej^:  In       ^^ j^^  ^^  ^^it  cook's  commission  is  the  one 

HSi^i.   :;  :        :wh         '^%  month^s  extra  pay  per  year  ^ven   to   all 

cwn  mcui  .08  .06  servants  in  Europe  at  the  New  Year  (though 

8uS»r.'.   ;  ;  ^        .10  .07  in  Italy  it  is  divided  equally  between  New 

cSffw.  *!57  :36  Year  and  the  midsummer  holiday  on  August 

Kj^: :   : ; ;  iSI  .'So     %%  3S2JS  20) ;  and  the  numerous  tips  paid  of  necessity 

^^^^  ^^  02  to  clerks,  messengers,  delivery  drivers,  and 

"SJ^Uco.!     i3:?S  7:§g     ^'""■^  simlar  people  of  aU  kinds. 

Note:     In  Now  York  and  other  large  American  cities,         French    COOKS     in     TranCC    (like     tHose     in 

dqpartment  stores  sell  nearly  all  these  articles  (and  many  TfQlv^    i*i»r#»i\r#»   iicniillv   frnm    ft^jo   trt   4t  2    n#*r 

others)  at  very  much  lower  prices  than  are  here  quoted.  Italy;    rCCeiVe   USUauy   irom   ^12   tO   ♦IJ    f)Cr 

month,  plus  the  extras.     Housemaids  receive 

Account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  in  from  $8  to  $9.    They  are  in  no  way  so  effi- 

Europe  the  cook  does  the  buying,  and  thus  cient  as  American  servants  of  the  same  class, 

absolutely  controls  the  food  appropriation,  nor  do  the  same  servants  work  so  well  in 

She  (male  cooks  are  infinitely  more  trouble-  France  as  they  do  when  moved  to  America 

some)  keeps  an  account  with  her  mistress  and  settled  in  the  different  atmosphere.     Men 

which  is  really  only  a  sop  to  the  latter's  dig-  servants  are  paid  from  $12  to  $20  per  month 

nity,  since  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  and  chaufifeurs  from  $40  to  $60,  plus  board 

truth  of  the  prices  stated  in  it,  even  if  one  and  clothing.    The  last  is  a  large  saving  over 

goes  to  the  shops  and  personally  interviews  American  pay  for  chauffeurs,  but  I  am  ex- 

the  cook's  friends  and  co-conspirators  on  the  pressly  writing  at  this  time  of  the  very  much 

spot.    Whether  or  not  the  prices  for  which  greater  number  of  people  everywhere  who 

reimbursement  is  demanded  by  the  cook  are  have  so  far  successfully  managed  to  achieve 

genuine,  she  is  paid  a  commission  of  one  cent  dignity  of  living  and  firmness  of  soul  unaided 

on  each  twenty  cents  disbursed  (one  sou  per  by  an  automobile. 

franc),  which  custom  is  fixed  and  has  not  been  The  average  menage  in  France,  maintained 
overset,  according  to  very  recent  reports,  by  on  a  total  income  of  not  over  $6000  or  $7000 
any  of  the  transplanted  American  house-  a  year,  is  obliged  to  employ,  in  addition  to 
keepers  who  have  proceeded  blithely  to  the  usual  two  female  servants  and  an  occa- 
France  to  revolutionize  domestic  methods,  sional  scrubber,  one  outright  additional  hand 
This  commission  is,  naturally,  charged  on  the  for  heavy  work.  That  is,  it  takes  three  in 
retail  price  of  the  food,  and  does  not  come  out  Europe  to  do  the  work  of  two  with  us.  In 
of  the  grocer's  pocket.  It  amounts  to  five  lower-grade  households,  with  one  servant,  the 
cents  on  the  dollar,  or  to  from  $75  to  $100  per  European  "  general "  is  a  marvel  of  endurance 
year  in  the  average  prosperous  upper-middle  and  stupidity  at  $8  per  month  or  so, — ^the 
or  professional  class  household  in  Europe.  mistress  doing  her  share  of  the  finer  work. 
The  truth  is  that  in  America  the  prudent  The  "capable  girl  for  general  housework"  k 
housewife  always  knows  (and  generally  by  now  totally  extinct  abroad, 
reference  to  her  evening  paper)  the  exact  It  all  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  dass  of 
retail  cost  of  every  article  of  food  and  can  household  under  consideration,  so  that  we 
go  to  the  market  any  day  and  make  her  might  take  three  tabulated  grades  to  com- 
purchases  on  the  basis  of  fixed  and  generally  plete  our  study, — three  classes  of  households 
advertised  prices;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  not  in  capital  cities  but  in  those  of  from 
no  French  housewife  above  the  humble  class  70,000  to  250,000.  Let  us  suppose  our  house- 
could  do  so,  even  were  the  prices  available  for  holds  each  to  have  two  adults  and  three  chil- 
comparison.  As  I  have  frequently  attempted  dren,  and  one  or  more  servants  according  to 
(not  always  successfully)  to  show  to  Amer-  class.  Clothing,  as  an  ever- variable  quantity, 
leans  who  have  dreamed  of  the  legendary  has  been  omitted  altogether  from  the  tables. 
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CLASS  ONE  (1  SERVANT) 
Cost  op  Household  Pkb  Ykar 


NDrruRB 


United 
States 


S300 

35 

and  fuel .  .  C5 

680 

CDoverness .... 

<Z;ook 208 

Ck>ninil8sions  .... 

Kxtra  month  .... 

'^ouoenuUd ....  .... 

Kxtra  month  .... 

8crat>woman. . .  .... 

Bxtra  month  .... 


l.«auiidress .... 

Hutl^^r .... 

Kootmati .... 

Olka&UTeur .... 

Total SI  188 

mTELI^BEING.  100% 


Francs 

$300 
25 

75 

5K0 

120 
30 
10 


Remarks 


S160 


fiO 


Part  of  French 
washing  done  out. 
Washhig  Included 
In  America 


S1190 
70% 


CLASS   TWO   (2-3   SERVANTS.  2   ADULTS, 
3   CHILDREN) 


ExpBNorruRE  United 

States 

Rent S1000 

Ld^ht    50 

Heat  and  fuel.  .  100 

Food 1500 

OovemesH .... 

Ckx>k 312 

Commissions  .... 

Extra  month  .... 

Housemaid ....  208 

Extra  month  .... 

Scrubwoman. .  .  .... 

Extra  month  .... 


Laundress 

Extra  month 

Butler 

Extra  month 
Footman 

Extra  month 
Chauffeur 

Total 

Wbll-bbino. 


166 


Francb 

S900 

75 

200 

1600 

idO 
80 
13 

120 
10 

72 
6 


120 
10 


Remarxs 


$6  a  week  in 
America 


S249 

$4  a  wk.  in  America 


S130 


S78 


I  2  days  a 
\  weekAttl.50 
( in  America 


S130 


$3326 
100% 


$3362 
80% 


CLASS  THREE  (2  ADULTS.  3  CHILDREN. 
8  SERVANTS) 

Expenditure  United         France         Remarks 

States 

Rent $3000  $1500 

light 200  150 

Heatandfuel. .  200  250 

Food 2500  2500 

GoYemess 520  180 

Cook 364  168 

Commissions  ....  125 

Extra  month  ....  14    

$307 

Housemaid 208  120 

Extra  month  ....  10    

$130 

^      ..                     ^  (      lo      Class 

Scrubmaki 208  120            <  Tlu-eesecond 

r  maid 

Extra  month  10   

$130 

Laundress 208  120 

ICxtra  month  10    

.  $130 

Butler 750  240 

Commissions  250  

Extra  month           ....  20 

Footman 500  180 

Extra  month  ....  15   

$195 

Cluuffeur 1200  600                      Clotliing 

Conunisrions            300  300                      extra   in 

Extras ....  200   France 

$1100 

Total $10,408  $6,832 

Comparatttb 

Well-being       100%  100% 


To  these  three  classes,  which  illustrate  the 
grades  of  average  society  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  between  the  workers  and  the  rich, 
I  add  Class  Four  for  purpose  of  comparison, 
to  represent  the  workers.  It  is  a  very  large 
class,  more  numerous  in  France  as  to  absence 
of  children,  and  represents  the  great  mass  of 
more  or  less  inadequate  couples  who  have  so 
far  lacked  either  gumption  or  opportimity  to 
be  more  than  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
others  in  the  classes  over  them : 


CLASS  FOUR  (2  ADULTS.  NO  CHILDREN. 
NO  SERVANT) 

Cost  op  Household  Per  Ye.ir 

Expenditure                                 United  France 

States 

Rent $100  $100 

Light 25  10 

Fuel 25  25 

Heat 50  .... 

Food 250  145 

Total $450  $280 

CoMPARATive  Wbll-bbino       100%  20^ 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  both  ends  of 
our  comparison  we  have  opposite  advantages. 
In  America  our  lowest  social  scale  leads  the 
entire  world  within  its  class  for  comparative 
well  being.  It  pays  much  more  for  cost  of 
living,  but,  where  the  money  difference  is 
about  6o  per  cent,  in  favor  of  France  and  the 
sheer  cost  of  living,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
comforts  of  life  of  80  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  That  difference,  indeed, 
is  easily  sensed  in  every  superficial  way  by  the 
most  cursory  observers  of  conditions. 

In  the  center,  however,  in  Classes  One  and 
Two,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  equality 
in  both  countries.  This  is  the  lower  middle 
class.  On  its  more  moderate  scale  (Class 
One)  the  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same,  but 
the  degree  of  comparative  well  being  is  30 
per  cent.  less.  In  Class  Two,  slightly  higher 
in  the  scale,  all  conditions,  both  in  cost  and 
comforts,  practically  balance. 

But  in  Class  Three,  the  upper  middle, 
which  tends  to  merge  into  the  rich,  France 
leads  us  heavily.  The  fact  is,  deduced  exactly 
from  these  tabulations  but  easily  observable 
in  its  surface  aspects  by  any  watchful  non- 
professional passer-by,  that  in  France  it  is 
cheaper  and  as  comfortable  to  live  at  about 
$10,000  a  year  or  more.  Below  that  scale  the 
cost  is  equal  and  the  comfort  less  than  in 
America. 

The  figures  that  I  have  tabulated  seem  to* 
sustain  the  proposition  set  forth  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  that  one  can  live 
more  cheaply  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States  only  by  adopting  a  different  mode 
of  life. 
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IT  is  frequently  asserted,  itnd  perhaps  as  parlor  car  or  the  sleeper.     To  those  who  are 
often  denied,  that  travel  in  Europe  is  more  resolved   to   exalt   the   European   "  railway 
comfortable,  faster  and  cheaper  than  in  the  carriage"  it  matters  not  that  it  is  of  a  type 
United  States.  Strangely  enough,  varying  con-  that  has  not  been  improved  upon  for  three- 
elusions  on  these  points  are  expressed  even  by  quarters  of  a  century.    A  large  pro{x>rtion 
those  who  have  traveled  more  or  less  exten-  of  European  railway  carriages  run  on  four 
sively  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  although  or  six  wheels.     Indeed,  some  of  the  finest 
comparative  cost  and  speed  are  matters  of  fact,  examples  of   the   continental   car  builders* 
not  of  opinion,  and  these  facts  are  of  record,  art,  shown  at  the  Brussells  exposition  of  1910, 
accesable  to  all  who  choose  to  investigate,   were  of  this  style.     Yet  four-wheeled  and 
Rates  of  fare  are  published  both  in  Eiu*ope  six-wheeled  cars  were  rejected  because    of 
and  America,  while  the  time  cards  will  settle  their  conspicuous  unfitness  in   the   earliest 
finally  in  all  cases  the  question  of  speed.         days  of  American  railroading.    They  are  the 
Time  cards,  to  be  sure,  are  not  infallible  most  rigid,  hardest-riding  vehicles  it  is  pos- 
prophecies  of  arrivals  and  departures,  either  sible  to  design.    They  jolt,  jiggle,  and  jounce 
in  Europe  or  America.    This  recalls  the  oft-  in  distressing  contrasts  to  the  smooth  motion 
repeated  assertion  that  European  trains  are  of  a  modern  coach  at  home.    Seat  backs  in 
more  punctual    than   American*.     Unfortu-  the  European   compartment   car  being   in- 
nately no   authoritative   data   exists   upon   variably  at  right  angles  to  the  seat,  it  is  quite 
which  comparisons  can  be  based.    The- only  out  of  the  question  to  recline  in  an  easy  posi- 
official   statistics   regarding  punctuality  on  tion,  even  if  there  were  no  one  opposite,  with 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  those  pub-  knees  almost  touching  your  own.     And  the 
lished  by  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com-  back  being  formed  by  the  wall  of  the  com- 
mission, which  show  that  81   per  cent,  of  partment  the  passenger  cannot  sit  erect  imless 
the  734,103  trains  run  in  the  Empire  State  he  takes  off  his  hat. 

in  1910  were  on  time.  The  other  19  p)er  cent.  Any  one  who,  after  a  fair  trial  of  such 
were  delayed  an  average  of  5  minutes,  36  accommodations  can  say  that  they  are  ac- 
seconds.  For  so  large  a  number  of  trains  ceptable  would,  doubtless,  prefer  the  frowzy 
in  all  the  varying  conditions  of  traffic  and  European  dining  car,  with  advertising  cards 
weather  of  a  year  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  occupying  every  available  area,  to  the  clean, 
good  showing.  European  trains  may,  or  handsome  American  *' diner,*'  with  its  glis- 
may  not  surj)ass  this  record;  but  at  least  tening  silver  and  showy  napery;  whDe  the 
they  have  not  attained  perfection.  I  have  meager  and  insipid  table  d'hdte  of  the  former 
known  a  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  would  seem  more  appetizing  than  the  gener- 
train  to  leave  the  Paris  terminus  18  minutes  ous  portions  prepared  to  order  by  a  competent 
late,  and  have  experienced  other  slight  de-  cook  in  the  latter.  Since  no  final  decision 
lays  on  European  trains.  can  be  expected,  the  issue  of  comfort  may 

be  left  out  of  this  discussion.    But  no  matter 
DISCOMFORT  OF  EUROPEAN  RAILROAD  TR/\VEL  what  ouc's  views  may  be  on  other  subjects, 

a  dollar  is  always  one  hundred  cents,  whether 
Comfort  alone  is  a  matter  of  individual  it  be  expended  in  Europe  or  in  America.    And 
taste.     To  the  traveler  who  prefers  to  be  a  dollar  will  buy  much  more  transp)ortation 
wedged  tightly  into  a  tiny  box  with  from  at  home  than  it  will  abroad, 
five  to  seven  other  sufferers,  with  no  place 

to  put  his  feet  except  in  the  lap  of  his  vis-d-vis,  a   comparison    of   rates 

who  returns  the  compliment  by   breathing 

into  his  face  because  there  is  no  place  else  to  To  demonstrate  this  fact  the  cost  and  time 
breathe,  the  European  compartment  car  required  for  representative  journeys  in  Eu- 
will  continue  to  appear  better  than  the  roomy,  rope  and  America  of  as  nearly  the  same  length 
well- ventilated  American  coach,  or  even  the  as  practicable  are  given  here.  That  the  corn- 
s'ti 
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parison  may  be  as  comprehensive  as  practi-  if  he  were  caught  riding  in  a  day  coach  on 

cable  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  article,  trips  anything  but  a  suburban  train.     But  once 

of  various  lengths  in  varioxis  parts  of  Europe  across  the  Atlantic  he  travels  third  class  in 

and  America  are  cited,  with  the  rate  per  mile  England  and  second  class  on  the  continent 

and  speed  per  hour  in  each  case.  and  glories  in  it.     European  second-class 

In  many  cases  the  traveler  in  Europe  can  rates   may,    therefore,   be   compared   with 

buy   "rundreis"   tickets  for  a  round  trip  American  rates  minus  Pullman  fare.    Very 

going  and  returning  by  different  routes  at  a  rarely  does  the  American  tourist  use  foreign 

reduction  amounting  to  from  3  per  cent,  to  sleeping  cars.   On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 

24  per  cent.    But  American  sununer  tourists  tic  sleeping-car  charges  are  so  appalling  that 

also  have  the  privilege  of  buying  round-trip  no  one  could  sleep  after  pa)ang  them, 
tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates.   For  example 

the  regular  on4-way  fare  between  Chicago  ^^st  train  service  in  America  and  in 
and  Denver  is  $22.60;  the  round-trip  simimer  England 
rate  is  $30, — a  reduction  of  33  per  cent.  From  The  costliest  ride  to  be  had  in  America  is 
Boston  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  one-way  rate  is  on  one  of  the  fast  trains  between  New  York 
$73.90;  round-trip  rate  $100.05, — arwiuction  and  Chicago.  On  these  trains  the  fare  is 
of  32  per  cent.  From  New  York  to  Alex-  $30, — ^an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the 
andria  Bay  in  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  regular  fare  on  the  standard  roads.  As  one 
one-way  rate  is  $8.50;  roimd  trip,  $10.50, —  is  obliged  to  pay  Pullman  fare  also  in  order 
a  reduction  of  38  per  cent.  From  New  York  to  ride  on  this  train  the  minimimi  rate  may 
to  Pacific  Coast  common  points  the  one-way  be  said  to  be  $35.  A  compartment  or  a  draw- 
rate  on  the  differential  lines,  that  is,  the  roads  ing  room  would  make  it  still  more.  The  train 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  that  on  ac-  covering  the  longer  route  runs  a  distance  of 
count  of  longer  distance  and  slower  time  979  miles,  so  that  the  rate  figures  out  at  3.57 
charge  $2  less  between  these  points  than  the  cents  per  mile.  In  return  for  this  expendi- 
so-called  "standard"  roads,  is  $76.75.  The  ture  the  passenger  receives  in  addition  to  his 
regular  simimer  season  rate  for  the  round  berth  the  use  of  a  buffet,  library  and  smoking 
trip  is  $105.80, — a  reduction  of  31)/^  per  cent,  car  at  one  end  of  the  train,  a  parlor  in  the 
while  on  certain  dates  last  season  it  was  only  observation  car  at  the  other  end,  the  use  of  a 
$87, — a  reduction  of  43  per  cent.  bath,  the  services  of  a  stenographer,  a  barber. 

To  make  the  comparison  between  Euro-  and  a  valet,  and  he  may  obtain  fine  meals  at 

pean   and   American   rates   perfectly   fair,  reasonable  prices  in  the  dining  car  instead 

special  limited  tickets  may  be  left  out  of  of  buying  a  cold  limch  in  a  pasteboard  box 

consideration,  and  only  regiiar  one-way  rates  as  he  might  have  to  do  in  Europe,  for  dining 

used.    On  European  railways  there  are  first-,  cars  are  far  from  being  in  as  general  use  in 

second-,  and  third-class  rates.    As  American  Europe  as  they  are  in  America.    Also  the 

roads  have  but  one  class  their  rates,  with  passenger  on  these  fast  trains  covers  the 

Pullman  fares  added,  may  be  compared  with  979  miles  in  17  hours  and  55  minutes, — 

European    first-class    rates,    although    this  which   gives   an   average   speed,   including 

seems  hardly  equitable.     The  tourist  who  stops,  of  54.41  miles  an  hour  from  start  to 

pays  first-class  fare,  nearly  a  half  more  than  finish.   This  k  the  fastest  train  for  the  longest 

second-class,  on  a  European  train  gets  noth-  distance  in  the  world.    The  fastest  train  for 

ing  whatever  for  the  extra  money  but  a  the  longest  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the 

different  color  in  the  upholstery.    The  com-  Atlantic  runs  from  London  to  Plymouth  on 

partment  is  exactly  the  same  size  as  a  second-  the  Great  Western  Railway,  225^  miles,  in 

dags  one,  and  the  seat  is  identical  in  style  4  hours,  7  minutes.    This '  gives  an  average 

and  shape,  the  sole  difference  being  that  the  speed  of  54.8  miles  an  hour.    There  are  some 

first-class   passenger   in   some   instances   is  sixteen  other  scheduled  trains  in   England 

entitled  to  one-third  of  a  bench  instead  of  and  France  combined    that  make   greater 

the  fourth-  that  the  second-class  passenger  speed,  but  the  distances  are  short.     The 

gets.     The  parlor-car  passenger  in  America  fastest   scheduled   train   for    any    distance 

in  return  for  his  extra  payment  gets  a  large  in  England  runs  from  Darlington  to  York, 

revolving  chair  in  which  he  may  recline  in  44  miles,  at  a  speed  of  61.7  miles  an  hour, 

as  many  comfortable  positions  as  his  inge-  The  fastest  train  in  France  runs  from  Paris 

nuity  can  suggest.  to  St.  Quentin,  95^^  miles,  at  61.8  miles  an 

The  average  American  finds  Pullman  ac-  hour.    The  fastest  train  in  Germany  runs 

commodations  none  too  good  for  him  at  from  Berlin  to  Halle,  loi  miles,  at  55  miles 

home.    He  would  be  inexpressibly  shocked  an  hour.    Outside  of  these  three  countries 
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no  scheduled  trains  attain  a  speed  of  as  much  which  gives  an  average  speed  of  33  miles  an 
as  50  miles  an  hour.  hoiu*.    Faster  trains  make  the  run  in  93  hours 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  distance  at  the  rate  of  35  miles  an  hour, 
covered  by  a  through  train  connecting  im-  The  longest  distance  traveled  by  a  thiou^ 
portant  cities  in  Europe  is  the  route  of  the  train  in  Europe  is  from  Paris  to  Constanti- 
Sud  Egress  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  a  distance  n<^le,  2147  miles.  The  time  required  is  70 
of  902  miles.  Although  this  is  77  miles  hours,  which  gives  an  average  speed  of  30.6 
shorter  than  the  route  of  the  Twentieth  miles  an  hour.  At  this  rate  it  would  require 
Century  Limited  the  Sud  Express  consmnes  8  hours  longer  to  make  the  journey  from  New 
26  hours  and  13  minutes  in  covering  it,  which  York  to  San  Frandsco  than  is  required  by  the 
makes  the  average  speed  34.36  miles  an  hour,  slow  train  already  mentioned.  The  fare 
The  first-class  fare  for  this  shorter  and  slower  from  Paris  to  Constantinople  is  $60.06;  the 
journey  is  $32.95,  while  the  sleeping-car  fare  sleeping-car  fare  $16.79, — making  a  total  of 
is  $12.06,  or  two  and  two-fifths  times  the  $76.85,  or  3.8  cents  a  mile.  This  rate  would 
Pullman  fare  for  a  longer  distance.  These  add  $2245  ^^  ^^  ^^.re  between  New  York 
two  items  alone  foot  up  $45.01,  or  an  average  and  San  Francisco. 

of  5  cents  a  mile,  or  $10  more  for  inferior  Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  rate  between 
accommodations  than  is  charged  for  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  does  not  give 
costliest  journey  in  America.  Second-class  a  fair  idea  of  average  charges,  take  the  fare 
fare  from  Paris  to  Madrid  is  $23.35,  or  2.58  from  New  York  to  Santa  F6,  which  is  not 
cents  a  mile,  .which  is  $3.35  more  than  stand-  a  competitive  point.  The  one-way  fare  is 
ard  fare  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  $48.95,  or  $61.95  ^^  sleeping-car  fare  added. 

The  distance  is  2237  miles,  or  180  miles 
THE  EUROPEAN  BAGGAGE  TAX  farther  than  from  Paris  to  Constantinople, 

while  the  fare  b  $11.90  less  and  the  time  half 
But  this  is  not  the  total  cost  of  the  journey,  an  hour  shorter. 
The  American  passenger  is  entitled  to  the  The  distance  between  Chicago  and  Denver 
free  transportation  of  150  pounds  of  baggage,  is  106 1  miles;  between  Paris  and  Ns^les  1063 
In  Europe,  except  in  Great  Britain,  every  miles.  Yet  the  former  journey  can  be  made 
pound  of  baggage,  except  ordinary  hand  bag-  in  28  hours  at  an  average  speed  of  38  miles 
gage,  must  be  paid  for.  No  tourist  can  cal-  an  hour,  while  the  latter  consimies  40  hours, 
dilate  these  charges  in  advance,  for  the  com-  the  average  speed  being  but  26.6  miles  an 
plexities  of  the  baggage  tariff  are  quite  beyond  hour.  The  difference  in  fare  is  also  startling, 
the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  mind.  The  only  thing  The  one-way  fare  between  Chicago  and  Den- 
that  can  be  counted  upon  with  certainty  is  ver  is  $22.60;  the  sleeping-car  fare  $6,  mak- 
that  they  will  be  enough.  I  have  paid  as  ing  a  total  of  $28.60,  or  2.7  cents  a  mflc. 
much  as  $2.48  on  two  trunks  weighing  168  From  Paris  to  Naples  the  fare  is  $3240;  the 
pounds  for  a  journey  of  121  miles.  At  this  sleeping-car  fare  $14.37,  or  nearly  two  and 
rate  150  pounds  of  baggage,  the  amount  a  half  times  the  Pullman  rate  for  the  same 
allowed  free  on  American  roads,  would  cost  distance,  making  a  total  of  $46.77,  or  $18.17 
the  traveler  from  Paris  to  Madrid  $16.60.        more  than  for  the  same  distance  in  America. 

The  rate  per  mile  is  4.4  cents.    Second-class 
LONG-DISTANCE  RATES  fare  between  Paris  and  Naples  is  $21.85, 

or  2.05  cents  a  mile. 
In  comparing  the  less  expensive  trains  in  Express  trains  make  the  run  from  Paris  to 
America  with  those  in  Europe  the  contrast  Lucerne,  396  miles,  in  12  hours.  The  first 
becomes  still  more  striking.  The  distance  class  fare  is  $14.10;  second-class  fare  $9.60, 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  is  3254  while  150  poimds  of  baggage,  which  goes  free 
miles  by  the  shortest,  and  3575  miles  by  in  the  United  States,  would  cost  $1.80  more, 
the  longest  direct  route.  The  regular  one-  The  distance  between  Chicago  and  Minneap* 
way  rate  is  $79.75  by  the  standard,  and  $76.-  olis  is  422. miles,  which  is  covered  in  12  hours 
75  by  the  differential  roads.  Sleeping-car  and  45  minutes.  The  fare  is  $8  and  a  parlor- 
fare  would  bring  the  total  up  to  $94.75  by  car  seat  is  $1  making  the  total  cost  $5.10  less 
the  cheaper  route, — ^which  k  2.89  cents  per  than  the  first-class  fare  for  a  shorter  distance 
mile.  Even  on  a  slow  train  consuming  28  in  Europe.  Few  Americans  would  think  of 
hours  on  the  road  between  New  York  and  making  so  long  a  journey  in  a  day  coach, 
Chicago,  and  allowing  3  hours  wait  for  a  though  it  could  be  done  far  more  conafortably 
train  at  the  latter  place,  the  journey  from  than  in  a  second-class  compartment  in  Bu- 
st to  coast  would  be  made  in  99  hours,  rope.    By  this  method  of  traveling  the  Ame^ 
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ican  journey  would  cost  $i.6o  less  than  the  delphia;  but  the  fastest  Italian  trains  con- 
second-class  fare  for  a  shorter  ride  in  Europe,  sume  3  hours  and  10  minutes  in  making  the 
If  one  had  baggage  the  difference  in  favor  run  as  compared  with  i  hour  and  50  minutes 
of  the  American  trip  would  be  still  greater,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    The 

Express  trains  between  London  and  Glas-  first-class  fare  between  the  Italian  cities  is 
gow  make  the  nm  of  401  miles  in  8  hours  and  $3.42,  while  the  one-way  fare  between  New 
15  minutes,  which  gives  an  average  speed  York  and  Philadelphia,  with  parlor-car  fare 
of  48.5  miles  an  hour.  This  is  15  miles  an  added,  is  $2.75.  The  second-class  rate  be- 
hour  faster  than  the  Chicago-Minneapolis  tween  Genoa  and  Milan  is  $2.40;  the  rail- 
train,  but  the  fare  is  much  higher,  being  road  fare  alone  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
$14.50  first-class  as  compared  with  $9,  in-  delphia  is  $2.25.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
cluding  parlor-car  fare  for  a  greater  distance  gotten  that  baggage  must  be  paid  for  in  Italy, 
in  America.  Even  third-class  fare  between  as  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
London  and  Glasgow  is  25  cents  more  than 

first-class  railroad  fare  between  Chicago  and  averages  of  rates 
Minneapolis.     The  Empire   State   Express 

makes  the  run  of  439  miles  between  New  York  Specific    instances   might    be    multiplied 

and  Buffalo  in  8  hours,  45  minutes, — ^half  an  indefinitely,  the  comparisons  always  being 

hour  more  than  the  time  required  by  the  to  the  advantage  of  American  roads.     To 

English  train  for  a  trip  38  miles  shorter,  turn  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  Euro- 

This  is  an  average  of  4.37  nules  an  hour  faster  pean  second-class  rates,  which  vary  with  the 

than  the  English  trains,  yet  the  fare  includ-  speed  of  the  train,  range  from  2.18  cents  a 

ing  a  parlor-car  seat  on  this  limited  train  b  mile    to  3.5  cents  a  mile,  the  average  being 

only  $11.25,  or  $3.25  less  than  first-class  fare  about  2.6  cents  a  mile,  as  compared  with  an 

on  the  English  train.  annual  average  rate  for  all  the  railroads  of  the 

One  may  make  the  journey  of  238  miles  United  States  ranging  from  1*962  cents  a 

from  Frankfort  to  Leipsic  in  the  brief  space  mile  to  2.003  cents  per  mile.     From  New 

of  nine  hours  at  a  charge  of  $8.28  first  class,  York  to  Buffalo  the  one-way  rate  by  the 

or  $6.16  second  class.    The  distance  of  225  differential  lines  is  only  1.82  cents  a  mile, 

miles  between  New  York  and  Washington  is  An  American  traveler  who  kept  an  account 

covered  in  5  hours  for  $5.65  railroad  fare  and  of  his  expenditures  on  eleven  joiimeys  in 

$1.25  for  a  parlor-car  seat, — a  total  of  $6.90.  Europe  aggregating  2154  miles  found  that 

At  the  German  rate  the  trip  would  cost  90  he  had  paid  out  in  fares  $76.55;    and  for 

cents  more.  transportation  of  his  baggage  weighing  168 

poimds  $19.42  making  the  total  $95.97,  which 

ITALIAN  TRAINS  AND  SERVICE  made  the  average  rate  4.46  cents  a  mile.    He 

paid  regular  one-way  fares  and  never  rode 

Italian  passenger  trains  require  anywhere  in  a  "train  de  luxe,"  which  is  a  European 

from  53^  to  S}^  hours  to  cover  the  162  miles  attempt  at  the  equipment  of  a  limited  train, 

between  Naples  and  Rome,  the  principal  One  train  averaged   49.69   miles  an  hour, 

two  cities  of  the  nation,  the  average  speed  but  others  only  averageii  from  20  to  37  miles 

ranging  from  19  to  29.5  miles  an  hour.    The  an  hour,  so  the  average  speed  for  the  whole 

fare  is  $5.73  first-class  and  $3.97  second-class,  distance  was  only  30.4  miles  an  hour. 

This  may  be  compared  with  the  run  of  143  On  returning  home  he  made  out  a  schedule 

miles  between  New  York  and  Albany,  which  of  eleven  joiimeys  in  America  of  as  nearly 

is  covered  in  from  3  to  4  hours,  the  average  the  same  length  as  those  he  made  in  Europe  as 

speed  being  3  5^^  to  47^  miles  an  hour  while  was  practicable,  though  the  aggregate  was 

the  one-way  fare  is  $3.10,  or  with  parlor-car  57  imles  more  than  the  total  distance  trav- 

fare  added  $3.85.    At  the  Italian  first-class  eled  in  Europe.     For  these  trips  the  total 

rate  the  fare  would  be  $5.05.    By  riding  in  a  cost   at    regular   one-way    fares,    including 

day  coach,  not  a  difficult  feat  for  so  short  a  parlor-car  seats,  was  $60.15.    Adding  a  pos- 

time,  one  could  save  47  cents  over  the  ItaUan  sible  excess  baggage  charge  of  $2.75  brought 

second-class  rate  for  the  distance.    And  only  the  total  up  to  $62.90, — an  average  of  2.86 

those  who  have  never  seen  an  Italian  second-  cents  a  mile,  or  $33.07  less  than  the  cost  of 

class  car  could  entertain  any  doubts  about  the  European  trips  with  which  comparison 

the  superiority  of  the  American  accommoda-  was  made.    Furthermore,  the  average  speed 

tions.  on  the  American  trips  was  38.6  miles  an  hour. 

The  distance  from  Genoa  to  Milan  is  3  or  8.2  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  European 

miles  greater  than  from  New  York  to  Phila-  average. 
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A  WORLD'S  OBJECT   LESSON   FROM 
THE  BRITISH   DEMOCRACY 

BY  W.  T.  STEAD 

[The  following  pages  contain  Mr.  Stead's  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  England's  settlement  of 
the  great  coal  strike  by  the  adoption  of  two  new  principles, — namely,  the  minimum  living  wage  as  a 
human  right,  and  the  settlement  of  industrial  deadlocks  by  government  action  when  the  whole  pubfir 
welfare  is  involved.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  thi^ article  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  a  journalist  whose 
busy  pen  had  worked  ceaselessly  for  the  upliftine  of  the  masses  of  his  fellow  men  and  women  throi^ 
more  than  forty  years.  There  is  a  prophetic  and  triumphant  note  in  this  last  article  of  his  that  must 
thrill  his  friends  and  readers  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. — The  Editor.] 

London,  April  i,  1912.       if  we  have  not  come  out  pure  gold  from  the 

LAST  month  I  wrote,  and  wrote  truly,  that  refiner's  fire,  we  can  at  least  thank  God  and 
Britainstoodon  the  brink  of  Hell.    This  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  there  has 
month  I  write  not  less  truly  that  Britam,  hav-  been  so  little  dross  to  be  burnt  away.    The 
ing  escaped  Hell,  is  returning  from  the  purify-  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  both 
ing  flames  of  Purgatory.  Whereat  let  us  thank  referred  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  pride  to 
God  and  glorify  His  Holy  Name  forever,  the  evidence  which  this  stem  crisis  has  re* 
March  has  been  a  dark  and  dolorous  month —  vealed  of  the  resources  of  our  national  char- 
a  month  of  grim  suspense  and  sore  affliction,  acter.  The  way  in  which  this  strike  has  been 
a  trying  month,  a  testing  month,  but  never-  faced  and  settled  has  been  the  admiration  and 
theless  it  is  likely  to  be  remembered  long  in  the  wonder  of  the  world.    "The  British  de- 
our  annals  as  one  of  crowning  mercy.    "For  mocracy,"  exclaimed  a  Norwegian  observe, 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  diasteneth,  and  "has  set  an  object-lesson  to  the   world." 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth,"  Even   Maximilian   Harden   has   been   con- 
and  although  "no  chastening  for  the  present  strained  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
is  joyous,  but  grievous,  nevertheless  after-  self-control  and  the  dignity  with  which  this 
ward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  right-  conflict  has  been  carried  on.   A  French  corre- 
eousness   unto    them   which   are   exercised  spondent  chronicled  in  amazement  the  fact 
thereby.    Wherefore  lift  up  the  hands  which  that  at  the  fiercest  moment  of  the  social  war 
hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees,  and  make  leaders  on  both  sides  met  as  friends,  and  that 
straight  paths  for  your  feet."    How  appo-  the  bitterness  of  the  industrial  strife  never 
sitely  the  familiar  verses  from  the  Epistle  to  poisoned  the  relations*  of  the  men  and  the 
the  Hebrews  apply  to  the  present  situation!  mine-owners.     There  were  not  wanting  evil 
For  the  making  of  straight  paths,  lest  that  ones,  emissaries  of  Satan,  who  were  prompt 
which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way,  is  the  to  proffer  counsels  of  hatred  and  malignity. 
task  to  which  the  nation  is  now  addressing  The  inciters  to  class  hatred  were  busy  on  both 
itself,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  take  as  our  sides.    But  the  nation  heeded  them  not    So 
order  of  the  day,  "Follow  peace  and  holiness,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  can  look  back 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  upon  what  threatened  to  be  a  plunge  into 
Which  lesson,  if  it  be  indeed  taken  seriously  Hell  with  the  devout  thankfulness  of  those 
to  heart,  will  be  well  worth  the  fifty  millions  who  have  emerged  from  the  purifying  fires 
sterling  which  Britain  is  computed  to  have  of  Purgatory, 
lost  in  the  Month  of  Trial. 

"blessed  are  the  peacemakers" 

LIKE  GOLD  FROM  THE  FURNACE 

First  and  foremost,  honor  must  be  ren- 
The  fining-pot  is  for  silver  and  the  furnace  dered  where  honor  is  most  due,  to  the  King 
for  gold,  but  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts.  We  and  his  Prime  Minister,  for  the  patient, 
have  been  tried,  and  we  have  not  been  found  strenuous,  and  weariless  energy  with  which 
wanting.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  first  to  last  they  labored  in  the  cause  of 
from  the  King  upon  the  throne  to  the  hum-  peace.  I  say  the  King,  because  Mr.  Asquith 
blest  of  his  subjects  in  the  depth  of  the  mine,  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  how  keen 
we  have  been  subjected  to  a  stem  ordeal,  and  was  the  interest  taken  by  His  Majesty  in  the 
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eflForts  made  for  the  composing  of  the  strife  things  stands  the  fact  that  these  leaders,  with 
which  threatened  to  convulse  tiie  realm,  and  a  divided  counsel  and  an  impatient  million, 
how  ardently  and  sympathetically  His  Maj-  never  lost  their  temper  or  self-control,  always 
esty  encouraged  his  Prime  Minister  to  perse-  confronted  their  antagonists  with  a  united 
vere  in  the  paths  of  peace.    Of  Mr.  Asquith  front,  and  finally  succeeded  in  achieving  a 
it  is  diflScult  to  speak  too  highly.  From  first  triumph  for  labor  which  last  year  seemed  to 
to  last  he  showed  a  statesmanlike  appre-  be  altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  practical 
dation  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.    He  made  politics.     And   when   the   end   came   they 
the  appeasement  of  the  strife  the  first  order  of  showed  neither  exultation  in  victory  nor  re- 
the  day  and  of  every  day.    Surrounded  by  sentment  against  their  adversaries,  but  ap- 
the  chief  ministers  of  his  cabinet,  aided  and  plied  themselves  with  a  will  to  secure  the 
advised  by  the  tried  experts  of  the  Board  of  speedy  eflfacement  of  all  traces  of  the  war. 
Trade,  he  toiled  day  in  and  day  out,  week- 
day and  Sunday,  at  tht  thankless  task  of  re-  the  nation 
moving  misunderstandings,  of  clearing  away 

obstacles,  and  of  laying  the  firm  foundations  The  strike  was  hailed  at  its  inception  as 
of  a  settled  peace.  He  fought  for  peace  as  the  most  magnificent  demonstration  of  the 
generals  fight  for  victory  on  the  field  of  battle,  solidarity  of  Labor  the  world  had  yet  seen. 
and  if  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re-  It  was  eclipsed  before  it  ended  by  a  still  more 
nowned  than  war,  Mr.  Asquith  is  indeed  en-  magnificent  demonstration  of  the  solidarity 
titled  to  the  laurel  crown  and  the  victor's  of  the  nation.  The  struggle  for  the  minimum 
wreath.  More  than  once  it  seemed  as  if  the  wage  in  the  mines  incidentally  entailed  the 
combat  was  going  against  him.  But  he  never  total  loss  of  all  wages  by  nearly  a  million 
faltered  and  he  never  feared.  He  fought  the  other  workers,  the  paralysis  of  trade,  the 
good  fight  from  first  to  last  with  marvelous  cessation  of  business.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
temper,  with  invincible  resolve,  and  in  the  dren  shivered  in  the  bitter  east  wind  before 
end  he  had  the  rare  distinction  of  bringing  fireless  grates.  Advertisements  are  the  stim- 
the  strife  to  a  close  amid  the  plaudits  of  both  ulus  of  trade,  and  during  the  strike  the  adver- 
the  combatants,  an,d  an  outburst  of  grateful  tising  business  was  cut  up  by  the  roots, 
appreciation  from  the  nation  at  large.  To  Printers*  Ink  for  April  says  a  single  advertis- 
him,  indeed,  may  be  said,  "Well  done,  good  ing  agent  canceled  orders  for  £100,000  in  the 
and  faithful  servant."  first  three  weeks  of  the  strike.    The  railway 

companies  curtailed  their  passenger  services, 
THE  MINER  and  counted  their  losses  by  half  a  million  a 

week.  In  the  potteries  and  elsewhere  private 
If  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  Prime  Min-  charity  fed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day 
ister,  the  second  must  be  accorded  to  the  to  day  to  keep  them  from  dying  of  starvation, 
miners.  There  are  a  million  of  them,  plain.  But  in  the  direst  hour  of  (fistress  and  of  sus- 
uncultured  men,  who  spend  arduous  lives  in  pense  there  was  neither  panic  nor  passion, 
the  constant  presence  of  death,  wringing  from  Silently  and  uncomplainingly,  rich  and  poor 
the  deep  hidden  womb  of  the  earth  the  fiery  set  their  teeth  and  grinJy  decided  to  see  the 
life  that  vitalizes  the  industry  of  the  world,  thing  through,  helping  each  other  as  best 
They  were  led  by  men  of  their  rank,  honest  they  could  until  the  ordeal  was  over, 
and  painstaking,  but  who  had  never  before 
been  thrust  into  the  limeUght  to  play  a  lead-     ^^  ^  ^«»Kht  for  sin  and  wrong 

A,    .  4.      4,'       1      •  •       *TM-       1.   J         And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 

ing  r61e  m  a  great  naUonal  crisis.    They  had    ^  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  fierce  and  strong 
to  hold  their  own  in  argument  with  the  ablest        in  high  humanity, 
brains  which  money  could  purchase  and  to 

confront  day  by  day  the  picked  intellects  the  government 

of  the  administration.    That  they  blundered 

badly  at  times,  that  they  occasionally  flinched  The  government,  meaning  thereby  all  men 
where  leaders  of  more  moral  courage  or,  let  in  adnunistrative  positions,  both  local  and 
us  say,  audacity,  might  have  greatly  dared,  national,  showed  themselves  worthy  of  their 
and  that  they  managed  things  so  curiously  trust.  If  any  exception  may  be  noted — such 
that  at  the  last  they  all  went  into  the  lobby  as  the  prosecution  of  Tom  Mann  and  the  Syn- 
against  the  bill  whidi  conceded  to  the  full  the  dicdist  printers,  errors  of  judgment  due  to 
individual  minimum  wage  for  which  the  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  local  functionaries 
strike  was  originally  declared — ^all  this  may  — they  are  but  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
be  admitted.    But  over  and  above  all  these  rule.     The  local  authorities,  it  is  true,  had 
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but  little  to  do  in  the  task  of  maintaining  representatives  of  a  nation  in  the  throes  of  a 
order.  The  miners  themselves  maintained  crisis.  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Asqiiith,  Mr. 
such  order  that  the  Chief  Constable  of  Wigah  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Thomas  Lough,  Mr. 
jocularly  declared  that  he  would  have  to  put  Brace,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh  were  memor- 
his  policemen  on  short  time.  But  on  the  few  able.  Only  one  imworthy  speech  was  dctiv- 
occasions  on  which  order  was  imperiled  the  ered  by  any  leading  man,  and  that  was  mA 
authorities  acted  with  energy,  but  without  spoken  at  Westminster, 
flurry.   The  Home  Secretary  made  no  parade 

of  troops,  but  the  moment  they  were  needed  the  opposition 

they  were  dispatched  in  sufficient  force  to 

make  resistance  impossible.  But  the  chief  The  Opposition  failed  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
burden  of  the  government  fell  upon  the  broad  sion.  It  was  throughout  negative,  reminding 
shoulders  of  John  Bums,  and  nobly  did  he  us  of  Disraeli's  famous  aphorism,  "Conserva- 
respond  to  the  trust.  Mr.  Bums  has  been  of  tism  is  the  mule  of  -politics  that  aigendeis 
late  years  somewhat  too  much  absorbed  in  nothing."  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did  well  in  dcpre- 
the  administration  of  his  department  to  eating  debate.  He  did  well  also  in  givii^ 
appear  much  in  the  limelight.  This  crisis  place  to  Mr.  Balfour,  whose  return  to  the 
brought  him  his  reward.  Confronted  by  a  leadership — actual  though  not  formal — ^was 
widespread  distress  and  unemployment,  com-  hailed  with  general  enthusiasm.  But,  other- 
pared  with  which  the  Lancashire  cotton  wise,  none  of  the  Unionist  leaders  distin- 
famine  was  a  fieabite,  John  Bums  addressed  guished  themselves.  They  suggested  as  pos- 
himself  to  the  work  of  coping  with  the  emer-  sible  solutions  methods  which  were  mani- 
gency  with  splendid  composure  and  tireless  festly  impossible,  and  they  shrank  afraid 
energy.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  during  all  from  the  heroic  counsels  of  Mr.  Garvin,  who 
these  trying  weeks  not  a  complaint  and  hardly  for  once  has  utterly  failed  to  ride  the  whiri- 
a question  was  addressed  to  the  Local  Go vem-  wind  and  direct  the  storm.  Once  bit,  twice 
ment  Board.  Firmly  putting  his  foot  down  up-  shy  is  apparently  the  motto  of  the  Unionist 
on  panicky  proposals,  some  of  which  emanated  p)arty.  The  worst  thing  about  the  0{^x>si- 
from  the  highest  quarters  in  Church  and  State,  tion  was  that  its  note  was  throughout  one  of 
Mr.  Bums  applied  himself  diligently  to  encour-  bitter,  almost  rancorous,  dislike  and  distrust 
age,  to  direct,  and  to  stimulate  the  administra-  of  Labor.  It  was  said  in  the  lobby  that  theooe 
tion  of  relief  by  local  authorities  and  volimtary  thing  the  yoimger  Tories  were  wishing  for  wis 
agencies  throughout  the  country.  such  a  prolongation  of  the  strike  as  would 

bring  the  soldiers  into  the  field ;  for  a  few  dead 
PARLIAMENT  colliers  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 

assets  of  the  Tory  party.    Of  course  this  wiD 
The  House  of  Commons  showed  up  admir-  be  repudiated  as  a  calumny.    I  merely  chron- 
ably  in  the  late  crisis.    The  great  National  icle  it  as  a  story  current  in  the  lobby,  and 
Palaver  showed  that  it  could  on  occasion  firmly  believed  by  many  Liberals, 
hold  its  tongue.    Silence  in  certain  crises  is 

golden,  while  speech  is  only  silver.    Much  im-  the  minimum  wage  bill 

patient  nonsense  was  written  by  some  news- 
papers about  the  duty  of  debating  in  public  Ministers  did  not  resort  to  legislation  until 
delicate  questions  which  were  the  subject  of  all  other  means  had  failed.  It  was  only  when 
negotiations  in  private.  But  the  House  was  they  foimd  that  all  the  miners  and  65  per 
immoved  by  these  gadflies  of  the  lobby.  So  cent,  of  the  mine-owners  were  agreed  that 
long  as  an  amicable  arrangement  was  possible  there  should  be  a  minimum  wage  that  they 
it  held  its  peace,  and  when  legislation  became  most  reluctantly  resorted  to  legislation  for 
necessary  it  legislated  with  a  rapidity  that  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  recalcitrant  mi- 
almost  takes  away  the  breath.  The  House  of  nority  to  stand  in  line  with  the  majority. 
Lords  also  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  It  The  act  is  loosely  drawn,  and  as  it  {uovides 
effaced  itself.  If  only  it  would  follow  the  no  penalties  for  tht  violation  of  its  provisicAS 
same  course  in  other  crises  it  would  earn  a  it  may  be  r^arded  from  one  point  of  view 
high  place  among  those  institutions  which  as  a  mere  pious  declaration;  from  another 
have  done  their  duty.  The  debates  in  both  point  of  view  it  is  a  revolutionary  new  de- 
houses  were  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion,  parture.  The  vital  clause  is.  the  fist,  whidi 
They  were  neither  protracted  nor  irrelevant,  begins  thus: 

The  speeches  even  of  the  most  extreme  men       ,._(i)  j^  shall  be  an  impHed  term  of  ewy 
were  moderate  and  sensible  as  befitted  the  contract  for  the  employment  of  a  workman  under- 
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ground  in  a  coal  mine  [which  includes  ironstone  special  district  rules  (either  more  or  less  stringent 

mines]  that  the  employer  shall  pay  to  that  work-  than  the  general  district  rules)  for  that  mine  or 

man  wages  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  class  of  mmes  or  class  of  workmen,  and  any  such 

settled   under  this  Act  and  applicable  to  that  special  rate  or  special  rules  shall  be  the  rate  or 

workman.  rules  applicable  to  that  mine,  class  of  mine,  or  class 

of  workmen,  instead  of  the  general  district  mini- 
Then,  after  setting  forth  exceptions  and  mum  rate  or  general  district  rules. 

condiUons,  Clause  2  declares:  Without  this  provision  many  mines  would 

Minimum  rates  of  wages  and  district  rules  for  the  J^g  shut  down  altogether, 

purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  settled  separately  for  ^           ' 

each  of  the  districts  named  in  the  schedule  to  this  FIVE  SHILLINGS  AND  TWO 
Act  by  a  body  of  persons  recognized  by  the  Board 

of  Trade  as  the  joint  district  board  for  that  district.  ^j^^  ^^,y  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^ 

The  Board  of  Trade  may  recognize  any  nimers  and  the  government  over  the  demand 
body  of  persons  which  it  considers  fairly  and  "jade  by  the  former  that  Clause  1(1),  quoted 
adequately  to  represent  both  workmen  and  above,  shoidd  define  the  mmunum  wage  as 
employers ^^^  ^^  "^^  shillmgs  per  day  for  adults  and  two 

^,      .   .  /    u-  u  •         -J       J    *  shillings  per  day  for  boys,  for  those  engaged 

the  chairman  of  which  is  an  independent  person     *r>    ^  '^  -^y.  r    '  ^l-    j  r.   'f^ 

appointed    by   agreement    between    the    persons  at  fixed  wages.    It  was  because  this  definition 

representing  the  workmen  and  employers  respect-  of  the  minimum  was  not  inserted  in  the  bill 

ively  on  the  body,  or  in  default  of  agreement  by  that  the  Labor  party  voted  against  the  third 

the  Board  of  Trade.  reading.    The  demand  was  supported  ii\  the 

This  chairman  will  have  a  casting  vote  Cabinet  by  Mr  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Bu^ 

when  men  and  employers  disagree.    If,  in  a  ^^""^  ^"1/S"?f  "^^.r?  ^''^^'^'  t'f^u''^^* 

fortnight  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  no  Personally,  I  thought  the  demand  might  have 

joint  district  board  has  been  formed,  ^^'^.  conceded  ^  a   temporary  provision, 

v    „      .    ^  ^     .  .  L     r     .    .  .         r  termmatmg  with  the  provisional  period  dur- 

I^^h  [^r^r^JiI^i'^.rifrl,'^^^^^  tSrm'^n^;.^,^  or  ing  which  wages  were  being  fixed.    The  min- 

such  interval  as  may  seem  to  tnem  necessary  oro  o         u.i*.*.  1 

expedient,  appoint  such  person  as  they  think  fit  ers,  however,  would  not  listen  to  any  such 
to  act  in  the  place  of  the  joint  district  board,  and.  compromise,  and  the  Cabinet  was  shut  up  to 
while  that  appointment  continues,  this  act  shall   ^  plain  yes  or  no  to  the  demand  that  Pariia- 

^HeT^s;>V^i^er:^'^^l-^^^Vt^l  r"\'?l?'^^  fix  definitely  for  three  years  the 
joint  district  board.  "ve  shillings  and  two  shillmgs  minima.  Mr. 

Asquith,  vigorously  supported  by  Lord  Lore- 
CONDITIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS  bum.  Lord  Morley,  and,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Win- 

ston Churchill,  resisted  the  demand,  not  be- 
Workmen  who  are  aged  and  infirm,  and  cause  they  regarded  five  shillings  as  excessive, 
who  fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions  as  to  but  because  they  rightly  questioned  the  right 
regularity  and  eflSciency  laid  down  by  the  of  Parliament  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
rules,  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  act.  as  to  what  should  be  paid  in  any  industry.  If 
The  act  remains  in  force  for  three  years,  this  were  done  for  the  miners,  similar  demands 
Wages  fixed  by  the  district  board  shall  remain  would  be  pressed  by  all  other  trade  unions, 
for  twelve  months  unaltered  except  by  mu-  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  it.  Having 
tual  agreement.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  constituted  the  district  boards,  it  would  not 
either  party  can  give  three  months'  notice  of  be  wise  to  withdraw  from  them  the  right  to 
their  desire  to  vary  the  minimum.  Existing  fix  the  rates  of  district  wages  as  well  as  the 
special  agreements  to  pay  higher  than  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  hewing.  The  miners 
minimum  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  On  threatened  to  continue  the  strike  unless  their 
the  other  hand,  district  boards  may  exempt  demands  were  conceded,  but  ultimately  they 
mines  from  the  general  minimum  by  fixing  a  consented  to  refer  the  question  to  a  ballot  of 
special  minimum  for  such  mines.    The  clause  the  men,  which  is  now  (April  i)  being  taken. 

governing  this  matter  is  of  great  importance. 

It  runs  ^  foUows:  the  magnitude  of  the  minimum  bill 

The  joint  district  board  of  any  district  shall,  if  ^j^^  j^ore  the  Minimum  bill  is  considered 

It  IS  shown  to  them  that  any  general  district  mini-    .,  ^    . ^_ .,1  ,  ^  ^^^^  .^  1  ^  .1  ^  ^^^ 

mum  fate  or  general  district  rules  are  not  applica-  the  more  mimense  will  be  seen  to  be  the  new 

ble  in  the  case  of  any  coal  mine  within  the  district  departure    which   it   mitiates.      Henceforth, 

or  of  any  class  of  coal  mines  within  the  district,  or  two  principles  become  part  and  parcel  of  our 

in  the  case  of  any  class  of  worlcmen.  owing  to  the  industrial  life.    First,  that  the  worker  must 

special  circumstances  of  the  mine  or  class  of  mine  1  „   ^  ^  -^««^««ui^  i:,,:^^  «t»»^  ««ri  e4^/«/>n^Ki> 

oVworkmen,  settle  a  special  minimum  rate  (either  ^^ve  a  reasonable  hying  wage,  and,  secondly, 

higher  or  lower  than  the  general  district  rate)  or  that  when  men  and  their  employers  cannot 
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agree  what  that  wage  is  to  be,  the  government,  wider  inquiry  than  was  going  on  at  present.     If 

through  the  Board  of  Trade,  must  step  in  and  {jP  ^°"-  ^rf^"^  the  member  for  Huddersfield  moved 
..,     **  .  i.^'j*4.«ri_       J     his  amendment  the  government  would  accept  it, 

either  organize  representative  distnct  boards  ^ 

with  an  independent  chairman  to  settle  the  "a  far  wider  inquiry" 
question,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  it  must  apn 

point  its  own  representative  to  proceed  to  the  If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Sherwell  for  information 

district  and  fix  up  the  dispute.  It  is  not  com-  as  to  the  scope  of  this  "far  wider  inquiry,*'  he 

pulsory  arbitration.     No  penalties  are  pre-  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  its  far-reaching 

urribed  in  case  either  party  disregards  the  scope.    Speaking  a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Hob- 

iward.    But  public  opinion,  which  is  a  vague  house,  he  said: 

but  potent  Chief  Justice,  will  mete  out  sharp  i  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  Parlia- 

punishment  to  those  who,  after  free  and  full  ment   must   prepare  for  the  new  responsibilities 

hearing,  repudiate  an  award  either  of  the  dis-  which  the  needs  of  the  times  are  thrusting  upon  it. 

trict  board  or  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    It  is  by  thoroughly  and  systematicallvinvestigaui^th^ 

^,        ,.        .             '-^         ^'       1       I.*  conditions  of  social  and  national  life,  especially  m 

m  trades  disputes  as  m  mtemational  arbi-  ^o  far  as  those  conditions  bear  upon  w4ges  and 

tration.   The  award  cannot  be  enforced  either  prices  and  upon  fluctuations  in  the  cost  <a  living, 

by  law  or  by  force.    But  the  public  has  in  its  That  will  show  us  the  way  to  remedies  that  cannot 

hands  the  Boycott.    A  strike  persisted  in  Jf  ^^^^  ^  «^"g*»^  !l^*»^"^  knowledge.    Mr.  Hob- 

.^  J  i_      L  •  ij  J  houses  speech  encourages  me  m  the  hope  that 

after  an  award  has  been  given  would  dry  up  Parliament  will  earnestly  address  itself  to  a  thor- 
strike  contributions,  would  paralyze  charity  ough  and  far-reaching  investigation  of  the  condi- 
and  cut  down  credit.   On  the  whole,  the  Min-  tions  of  life  for  the  people, 
imum  Wage  biU  is  a  maximum  stride  toward  i  ^^^^^  ^his  means  a  Royal  Commission, 
mdustnal  peace.  ^^j^  ^  ^^^  mandate.  A  series  of  smaU  sub- 

..^r^  «.^vT^^^^.,  ^«  ...r^,  ^^r^^^r^yy  r.,^n^r.^r    comimssions,  each  charged  with  one  branch 
THE    CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE    QUESTION    of  the  iuquii^,  would  enable  the  work  to  be 

The  indirect  consequences  of  the  Minimum  carried  through  with  celerity.    It  fe  to  be 

Wage  biU  are  even  greater  than  any  resulting  hoped  the  Condition  of  the  People  CommLs- 

from  its  provisions.    The  miners,  after  all,  sion  will  not  be  like  the  Divorce  Commission, 

are  but  a  million  men  and  boys.    There,  are  w^f^»  ^"5  ^^*^S  twelve  months  to  collect 

forty.five  milUons  of  people  in  these  islands,  evidence,  is  apparently  taking  another  twelve 

The  Minimum  Wage  bill  affects  the  miUion  months  in  which  to  make  up  its  mmd.    Mr. 

directly  and  the  forty-five  miUion  mdirectly.  Asquith  is,  however,  not  satisfied  that  a 

The  naUon  has  entered  upon  a  new  path.  ^^V^^  Commission  wiU  answer. 
And  the  first  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  T/%/^^TVT/.  ^^r^n^r^^  ««»ttx 

J        -4.  •     ^L    4.   *.i.      i-      j«4.'  £  4.1.  LOOKING  FURTHER  AFIELD 

new  departure  is  that  the  Condition  of  the 

People  Question  is  now  the  first  order  of  the       The  effect  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  the 

day.    The  declaration  of  the  government  at  minimum  wages  question  in  Britain  is  likely 

the  close  of  a  brief  debate  on  Syndicalism  was  to  be  felt  far  and  wide  throughout  the  worid. 

perhaps  of  more  importance  than  even  the  Yot  as  Lowell  sang 

pacing  of  the  Minimum  bUl.    Mr.  Hobhouse  w,,;„  ^  ^^  .^  ^„  J  f^^  P^„^  ^^^       ^^  ,^ 

saia  there  was  an  amendment  by  Mr.  oner-  broad  earth's  aching  breast 

well  which  more  nearly  expressed  the  views  of  Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from 

the  government  than  the  motion  before  the  ^,    «ast  to  west.  ,      ,        , 

House,  and  which  they  would  be  much  more  ^^''•nltanun^l"\hr^  ^ 

willing  to  accept.     This  amendment  read :  when  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  sys- 

The  interests  of  the  state  and  of  social  order  .*  ♦u^Tlu^"/^  ^''^il  .u 

could  best  be  secured  by  immediate  consideration  ^^  ^^fj"^^  °^  ^^^  "^"^  ""^^  "^^^  ^  recognizing 

of  the  causes  of  the  unrest  now  and  lately  prevail-  xt  *.•         mji    i     i       ^      *.•        *     j-         •*!.       * 

ing  among  the  working  classes.  Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation  standing  with  mute 

lips  apartf 

AT     Ti  uu  4.         A  1.1.  4.     ^1-  And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps 

Mr.  Hobhouse  went  on  to  say  that  other         ^^^eath  the  Fuiure's  heart. 

countnes  had  already  caused  inquiry  to  be 

made.    He  continued:  When    the    Minimum  bill   was   passing  a 

The  government  were  prepared  and  indeed  had  Scandinavian  observer  in  the  Lobby  said: 
l)cgun  to  make  inquiry,  some  limited  inquiry,  as  "  This  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  happened 
to  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  in  this  since  the  French  Revolution."    And  a  vision 

f.?tn Jio  ^it*"!  ^fa?"J^^^^^^  oi  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth  has  un- 

factory  to  get  a  far  wider  inquiry  than  that  which    ji^jiv  ^j  jij 

had  been  carried  out  in  other  countries,  and  the  doubtedly  begun  to  dawn  on  many  darkened 
government  would  be  prepared  to  assent  to  some  eyes  all  over  the  world. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


CANDIDATES  AND' POLICIES   DISCUSSED   IN 

THE   MAGAZINES 

IN  the  March  number  of  this  magazine  way  merely  asks  his  readers  to  read  without 
attention  was  directed  to  the  treatment  of  prejudice  as  he  has  tried  to  write  without  it, 
current  politics  in  the  popular  American  and  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  a 
monthlies.  The  more  recent  issues, — ^nota-  writer  to  divest  himself  of  prejudice,  we  be- 
bly  those  for  May, — are  alive  to  what  is  going  lieve  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  Mr. 
on  in  the  pre-nomination  campaign,  and  that  Ridgway  ha^  done  this.  He  has  made,  it 
large  portion  of  the  American  public  which  seems  to  us,  a  very  fair  presentation  of  the 
depends  on  the  monthly  and  weekly  periodi-  records  of  all  the  leading  candidates  now  be- 
cals,  rather  than  on  the  daily  newspapers,  for  fore  the  country,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
information  and  guidance  in  matters  political  cratic,  and  has  summed  up  the  most  effective 
will  find  in  these  publications  articles  that  points  that  are  made  by  their  opponents, 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  situation.       Something  similar  is  undertaken  by  the 

The  most  comprehensive  attempt  to  in-  World*s  Worky  in  presenting,  in  parallel 
form  the  voter  on  the  equipment  of  the  sev-  colunms,  the  personal  platforms  of  Taft, 
eral  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  as  dis-  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  and  Harmon,  as  made 
closed  by  their  records,  is  Editor  Ridgway's  known  by  utterances  of  these  candidates  on 
dispassionate  sununary  in  Everybody's^  en-  various  occasions, 
titled,    "Weighing    the   Candidates."    Mr. 

Ridgway's  prefatory  confession  of  his  politi-      Shall  President  Taft  be  Renominated? 
cal  faith  is  so  terse,  direct,  ingenuous,  and 

withal  so  characteristic  that  it  is  well  worth  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  space  in 
quoting.  the  magazines  is  naturally  devoted  to  the 

claims  of  President  Taft  for  renomination. 

I  call  myself  a  Republican  progressive.  I  An  elaborate  article  on  "The  Forces  Behind 
wanted  Hughes  four  years  ago  and  strongly  re-  ^aft"  is  contributed  to  the  May  McClure's 
sented  Roosevelt  s  steam-roller  for  Taft,  but  voted  ,      ^  ttmi     #x»  j  a  ^i.      ttt  n 

for  Taft.  Said  1  would  not  again  if  he  did  not  ^Y  George  Kibbe  Turner  and  Arthur  Wallace 
revise  the  tariff  downward.  He  didn't.  1  vote  in  Dunn.  The  article  is  prefaced  by  this  signifi- 
New  Jersey.  Voted  for  Wilson.  Glad  of  it.  Do  cant  editorial  note:  "From  all  present  indi- 
not  believe  in  sacrificing  state  or  country  for  party.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  majority  of  President 
Do  not  believe  a  man  should  be  nominated  for^  ^  -.,        _^     *  *.  ^  i.*  •     ^  j 

second  term  unless  the  first  term  has  made  good.  Taft  s  party  does  not  want  hun  renonunated. 

I  believe  in  careful  experiments  in  so-called  popular  Taft  will  almost  certainly  be  renominated;  he 
government.    Do  not  believe  in  recall  of  judicial  may  be  reelected.    The  following  article  aims 

aST^en.?  and'  Hg^  ^^a^e  'offices!'  'cife  '9  '^IT  *^  ^P"^°*  ,impossibiUty  and  to 

Roosevelt  the  most  remarkable  man  alive.    Have  snow  the  master  mampulators  who  are  fram- 

no  fear  of  third-term  bogy.    But  regret  Roose-  ing  Taft's  campaign,  and  his  appeal  to  the 

velt's  candidacy.     Believe  he  should  withdraw,  support    of    the    gigantic    forces     of     con- 

)!!^!ll;nf.-^nP^*^  ^*'  candidacy  for  the  Republican  servatism  which  have,  in  the  past,  aided  our 
nomination.  n      'a     4-    »  f      f 

There  you  have  my  prejudices,  if  they  are  preju-   "resiaents. 
dices.  The  writers  begin  with  the  declaration  that 

in  1908  Taft  was  elected  solely  because  he 

Mr.  Ridgway  makes  this  candid  statement  was  believed  to  represent  Roosevelt,  and 
of  his  beliefs  in  order  that  his  readers  may  Roosevelt,  to  the  American  public,  repre- 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  personal  sented  the  great  popular  cause — the  individ- 
equation  involved  in  his  attempt  to  simimar-  ual  against  the  corporation,  the  progressive 
ize  not  only  the  achievements  of  each  candi-  against  the  conservative.  If  President  Taft 
date,  but  what  is  said  in  his  disparagement,  is  renominated  and  reelected,  it  will  be 
He  has  undertaken,  as  he  says,  to  photograph  because  he  represents  exactly  the  oppo- 
each  candidate's  features  and  color  with  a  site  forces  in  the  country  to  those  he  was 
fidelity  of  a  kinemacolor  camera.    Mr.  Ridg-  thought  to  represent  in  1908.    "Four  years 
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ago  the  general  public  was    behind  him;  date  in  the  field  on  the  Democratic  side,  it  is 

to-day  the  corporation  is  behind  him,  and  the  believed  that  Taf t  can  be  reelected. 

genend  public  against  him."  One  of   the   monthly   magazine   articles 

This  brief  extract  gives  the  point  of  view  of  which  is  almost  certain  to  be  employed  as 
the  entire  article,  which  is  foiuteen  pages  in  campaign  material  by  the  Democrats,  in  the 
length  and  cannot  here  be  quoted  in  exUnso,  event  of  the  President's  renomination,  is  con- 
In  their  opening  historical  survey  the  writers  tributed  by  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot  to  Pearson's 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  corporation  Magazine  for  May.    This  is  a  review  of  the 
influence  in  the  United  States  never  lost  con-  incidents  in  the  Alaska  situation  during  the 
trol  of  the  Presidency  until  the  election  of  first  half  of  Mr.  Taft's  administration.    The 
Roosevelt.    Elihu    Root    and   William   H.  writer  acted  as  an  attorney  in  an  advisory 
Taft  were  both  members  of  Roosevelt's  cab-  capacity  during  different  phases  of  the  Alaska 
inet.    "They  seemed  to  Roosevelt  the  most  controversy.    He  asserts  that  his  principal 
remarkable  political  minds  he  knew,  and  he  interest  in  the  matter  has  been  that  of  a 
wanted  one  of  them  to  succeed  him.    Root,  lawyer  who  has  followed  a  case  in  which  he 
the  acutest  .mind,  was  impossible.    He  had  happens  to  have  a  deep  personal  interest, 
for  years,  as  a  lawyer,  been  one  of  the  most  which  he  believes  should  be  called  to  the 
valuable  instruments  of  the  corporations  in  attention  of  the  public  at  this  particular 
America.    Taft  was  finally  nominated,  and  time.    He  states  that  the  text  of  Uie  article 
the  country  elected  him  in  the  behalf  that  he  has  been  carefully  passed  upon  by  other 
was  Roosevelt.    They  had  no  other  way,  persons  competent  to  testify  to  its  accuracy, 
under  our  present  party  division,  to  estimate  Every  statement  of  fact  in  the  article  he 
him  on  the  main  matter  of  political  impor-  declares,  is  a  matter  of  record  and  may  be 
tance.    They  knew  nothing  about  him  really;  checked  up  by  any  one  who  cares  to  consult 
neither  did  Roosevelt.    All  he  had  observed  the  documents  in  the  case.    He  further  states 
was  the  action  of  a  big,  sedentary  mind  work-  that  the  article  has  been  refused  by  a  large 
ing  along,  day  by  day,  on  the  intellectual  niunber  of  magazines  on  the  general  ground 
problems  broi^t  to  it — an  operation  as  dis-  that  it  reflects  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
passionate  and  accurate  as  the  ticking  of  an  President.    A  great  part  of  the  material  con- 
exceUent  clock."  tained  in  Mr.  Pinchot's  article  was  disclosed 

The  article  proceeds  to  relate  the  history  of  during  the  Ballinger  investigation, 
the  ^lit  between  the  administration  and  the 

progressive  wing  of  the  Republican  party  on  A  Plea  for  the  President 
the  tarifl  issue  and  other  questions,  and  de- 
scribes the  President's  campaign  for  renomi-  The  prqx>nderance  of  magazine  articles  is 
nation  with  special   reference  to  the  em-  decidedly  anti-Taft.    It  is  a  relief,  therefore, 
ployment  of  patronage  machinery  throughout  to  find  at  least  one  editor  whose  sympathies 
the  South.    One  thing  upon  which  the  writ-  are  frankly  with  the  administration.     Mr. 
ers  of  this  article  believe  the  Taft  managers  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  of  the  National  Maga- 
2LTZ  counting  as  a  great  force  in  the  Presi-  zine  (Boston)  comes  to  the  rescue  in  the  April 
dent's  rejection  is  the  present  active  work  of  number  of  his  magazine.    To  him  William 
Wall  Street  in  the  Democratic  party.    The  Howard  Taft  appears  as  the  man  of  the  hoiir, 
Taft  managers,  it  is  said,  believe  that  Wall  "moving  surely  and  firmly  in  meeting  an 
Street  will  certainly  himt  down  and  destroy  issue  of  more  crucial  moment  to  the  govern- 
any  anti-corporation  candidate  in  the  Demo-  ment  than  that  that  characterized  the  sound 
cratic  party  before  he  can  be  nominated.  The  money  campaign  of  1896." 
j/arty  of  the  corporations  is  just  now  center- 

ir.^  all  its  powers  upon  the  destruction  of  With  all   the   strength   within  him,   without 

Wrxxirow   Wilson.     In   the  meantime,   the  equivocation.  Williani  fio^^rd  Taft  has  taken  up 

J.J.         ro^4.           jx       s.'  the  gauntlet  for  sound  constitutional  government. 

c/>r7X>ration  candidates  of  States  and  section  His  reply  to  the  challenge  of  his  predecessor  has 

have  been  brought  up  to  split  the  organiza-  defined  an  unmistakable  issue  of  the  campaign, 
tion  of  the  Democratic  convention  and  make  President  Taft  insists  that  to  destroy  the  inde- 

WiJson's  nomination  impossible.     It  is  felt  Pfn^ence  of  the  judiciary  is  to  take  away  the  key- 

I       ^t       rn  t^                                  J*        4,      -Kir  stone  from  the  arch  of  free  government.     He  has 

y/  the  Taft  managers,  according  to  Mr.  farther  insisted  that  irresponsible  assaults  ufwn 
Turner  and  Mr.  Dunn,  that  m  removmg  the  judiciary  are  a  serious  menace  to  enduring 
\\  ilson  from  the  race  Wall  Street  will  remove  government,  that  they  launch  a  rudderless  ship 
the  one  possible  man  m  the  Democratic  party  ^^  state  on  a  sea  of  troubfes.    To  deny  that  the 

iT       ^i_        _^     f»j»»j     i»t-f^  people  have  ruled,  he  insists,  is  a  reflection  on  our 
•.:x^n  whom  the  party  of  individual  nghts  can  \^  ^f  government,  the  pole  star  of  which  always 

o^ncentrate  its  vote.    Without  such  a  candi-  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  will  of  the  people. 
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The  cumulative  (or*  and  experience  furnished  It  is  only  when  men  of  these  opposite  traits 
by  the  public  career  of  Pre.ident  Tatt  in.pire  a  g„j  themselves  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
conndence  in  nis  leaaership  that  was  not  lelt  in  the   •      •      .■        r         *^   ■  <  _         .l   ^  .i. 

eariy  days  of  his  administration.  R«ponribiliti«  leadership  of  men  m  a  large  way  that  the 
often  make  the  man,  and  the  characteristic  trait  differences  become  senous.  Then  their  op- 
<rf  William  Howard  Taft  has  been  ultimately  to  posing  points  of  view  divide  their  powers  into 
secure  results  which  are  permanent  and  enduring,  factions  and  parties,  and  this,  according  to 
inspired  by  a  spint  of  broad-mindedness  and  fair   ,.      wn.-,       ■         i,   .   u        i,  a    •      lU 

play.  He  has  ^tiently  met  the  assaults  from  in-  ^r.  White,  IS  what  has  happened  in  the 
side  as  well  as  outside  his  party  ranks.  The  un-  United  States  withm  the  four  years  last  past. 
swerving  manner  in  which  he  confronted  the  tariff  Mr.  White  recalls  the  familiar  facts  liiat 
upheaval  and  pushed  forward  relentlessly  for  regu-  ^hen  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency, 

lative  and  restrictive  aws,  saleguardiiw  the  inter-   .,_    ■t  f,  „     *  j    u      *u • 

i-stsofallthepeople.irres^ti^ofw^lihorany  "'•  Tait  was  accepted  by  the  progressive 
other  conditions,  has  back  of  it  motives  of  real  wmg  of  his  party  as  a  progressive  Repubhcan. 
patriotism.  It  was  Roosevelt  who  persuaded  the  party 

Thoroughly  aroused,  he  has  entered  the  cam-  that  Xaft  was  a  progressive,  and  the  party 
Ks°of  p'l^L'te^.  °His"4^^"L'aa  took^Mr  Taft  upon  Roosevelt's  indorse^nt' 
executive  has  impelled  fair-minded  people  to  feel   In  Mr.  White  s  opimon  an  obhgaUon  rested 
that    meritorious   work   deserves   recognition   by    UpOD   Mr.   Taft  to  redeem  Mr.  Roosevelt'S 
reelection,  according  to  the  party  traditions  of  the 
country.     Indifferent  as  to  the  explortation  of  per- 
sonal power  or  leadership,  and  with  his  mind  and 
energy  centered  upon  the  funilamentat  principles 
of  government,  he  has  loomed  up  as  a  champion  of 
sound  principles  and  a  leader  to  be  trusted.    Con- 
sistent, fair  and  judicial,  he  has  never  allowed  the 
popular  favor  of  the  hour  to  sway  him  from  the  con- 
victions that  inherently  find  expression  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  to-day,  as  in  other  days  when 
the  insidious  impulses  were  met  and  checked  in 
electoral  combat. 

Taft-Roosevelt  Relations 

In  the  American  Magazine  for  May,  Mr. 
William  Allen  White  gives  his  version  of 
the  facts  and  tendencies  that  led  to  the  strain- 
ing of  the  relations  between  President  TtJt 
and  ex-President  Roosevelt,  culminating  in 
the  open  break.  Mr.  White  emphasizes,  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  his  article,  the 
proneness  of  men  to  admire  in  others  that 
they  do  not  themselves  possess.  This  human 

characteristic  is  frequently  the  basis  of  friend-  "^^  *'™  now! 

ships  between  so-called  opposites.     In  Mr.  Prm,  in. /««■  o«„,  cchicgo) 

White's  opinion,  this  was  the  basis  of  the  long  pledge  when  he  went  to  the  White  House, 
friendship  that  existed  between  William  H.  But  that  Mr.  Taft  himself  realized  that  obli- 
Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.   As  Mr.  White  gaUon  is  made  clear  by  a  letter  which  he 
pomts  out,  the  qualities  that  each  possesses  wrote  to  the  editor  of  CoUier's  Weekly  just  * 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen  are  praiseworthy.  after  his  nomination  by  the  Chicago  Con- 

,,    ^  , , vention.    In  that  letter  he  said: 

Mr.  Taft  s  caution,  his  judicial  indecision,  hu 
habit  of  waiting  until  the  last  bit  of  testimony  is        i*  ■   „  •„   ■  „        i.  j  t  ■       i      i.      .  ■_ 

before  him,  in  forming  his  opinions,  and  his  insist-  .  '*  "  ^'^L^?l!?>'^  U^\n  than  it  was  be- 
ence  upon  applying  rule  and  precedent  to  all  his  fore  to  be  a  go«l  President.  He  set  a  standard,  t 
important  tranMCtions.  are  is  excellent  human  ^"^^'"^  for  Roosevelt  to  prove  how  the  people 
qualities  as  are  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intuitive  way  of  ^^''^''T''  "  "  'T^  *".''  ^T"^  leaderehip.  when 
Uking  short  cuts  to  his  decisions,  and  his  insistence  "*.  -  uZ.  ^'  """^  ^  ^*'  reforms.  The  policies 
upon  applying  moral  standards  rather  than  tSose  "^l^^^  ifauguiated  must  be  continued  and  de- 
ofnile  and  pi^ent  in  reaching  his  conclusions.  7'°k'^LJ^^#"  VS^^  ^""^  "^*'  ^"^  ^^  P"'""" 
■^  "  of  the  people.    For  that  reason  his  successor  may 

.,.,.,  .,  ,      r  ,     ,  well  disregard  anychargeof  lack  of  originality,  if  he 

It  IS  entirely  possible  for  men  of  these  does  not  make  an  entirely  new  program  of  his  own. 
different  temperaments  to  do  a  personally 

great  team  work  together,  and  in  small  mat-  Thus  President  Taft  acknowledged  that  he 
ters  these  contrasting  traits  are  lost  sight  of.  was  nominated  by  a  party  pled^d  to  con- 
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tinue  the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies.  As  his  convictions  to  the  President's  course.  H« 
to  the  general  understanding  that  in  con-  could  not  discus*  these  mattcra  with  the  Preajdew. 
.■      ■       ?i.    n  I.       I-  ■      .L  D_    ■     except  as  an  unbidden  guest  to  the  White  Houk. 

Untiing  the  Roosevelt  poliaes  the  new  Presi-  So  he  ulked  to  the  public,  and  men  said  he  »i* 
dent  would  retain  such  members  or  the  Roose-  treating  his  old  friend  badly.  Yet  if  there  wss  any 
velt  cabinet  as  desired  to  stay,  the  public,  obligation  of  friendship  upon  either  side,  any  bur- 
of  course,  has  no  direct  knowledge.  Mr.  den  of  gratitude  upon  Taft  or  Roose%-elt.  any  pull 
,,,,..         .  rTL  •!-   .      n      --I      .    of  Old  relations  that  Bhould  tue  at  (he  conscience 

White,  however,  affiiros  that  President  ^.f  cither,  the  obligation  or  buiSn  or  tug  should  be 
Roosevelt,  at  least,  snared  the  general  under-  upon  Taft.  For  he  was  the  beneficiary  of  whatei^r 
standing.  In  the  case  of  one  department,  that  (avors  flowed  from  their  relations.  S>t  he  could 
of  the  Interior,  the  administration  became  not  rise  to  admit  it.  He  was  and  is  bound  by  all 
■  .   1    i_i        ■■        J  ■     .  .1.     T>  1.    the  chains  of  a  lifetime  of  easy-Koine  habit  to  let 

unmistakably  aUgned  agamst  the  Roosevelt  ^^ings  go  so  long  as  they  do  nSt  involve  official 
policies,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that   facts  that  call  ifor  immediate  perfunctory  pru- 
when  this  led  to  the  distrust  of  the  country,  scribed  action. 
the  President  stood  by  his  Secretary  and  kept 

him  in  the  cabinet.     Commenting  on  this  Roosevelt  and  His  Times 

attitude,  Mr.  White  says: 

The  Aliantic  Monthly's  recent  appraisal  of 

Loyaltyisamostnecessary  virtue.  But  a  certain  President  Taft  was  noted  briefly  in  our 
discernment jn  placing  one  s  loyalty  would  seem  j^j  ^  number.  In  the  May  Aaanlic  the  edi- 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  in  a  statesman  or  even  in  nr      en         c  j       ■  i  .  -u    .  c 

a  private  citizen.  It  might  be  shown  without  tor,  Mr.  t-llery  bedgwick,  contributes  a  fave- 
trouble  that  President  Taft  owed  as  much  to  pagereviewof ex-PresidentRoosevelt'scareer. 
Roosevelt  and  the  American  people  as  be  owed  to  In  Mr.  Sedgwick's  opinion,  the  troubled  pe- 
Ballinger  and  his  former  clients.  riod  through  which  we  are  still  passing  will 

, ,       .,  I  ,1.    .     -JT  uMi   -  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  four  critical  epochs 

After  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bi»,m  1909,  of  American  history.  First  came  the  stA«5< 
President  Taffs  admimstraUon  became  defi-  j^^  self-government;  next,  the  uneasy  re^- 
nitely  set  m  a  reactionary  course  Within  a  dlementof  the  Republic  with  political  democ- 
year  patronage  was  bemg  withheld  from  the  ^^^y;  third,  the  death  grapplVwith  slavery; 
progi^sives  and  the  President  undertook  to  ^nd  fourth,  the  battle  for  a  completer  social 
read  them  out  of  theparty.  This  reactionary  ^^  economic  freedom,  the  outcome  of  which 
tendency,  m  Mr.  White  s  view,  was  not  set  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^j^l,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^ 
by  conscious  pur^se;  it  was  the  natural  ex-  ^^^  ^^  Sedgwick  thinks,  it  will  be  obvious 
pression  of  the  Presidents  character,  the  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  fortunate  in  the  times 
reaction  upon  policies  of  the  temperament  or 
the  man  who  sticks  to  the  facts,  sees  no 
visions,  reckons  only  in  the  powers  that  be, 
dislikes  pioneering,  chooses  the  soft  way  out  of 
difficulties,  and  trusts  in  material  rather  than 
in  spiritual  forces  to  aid  him  in  the  extrem- 
ity." President  Taft  desired  then,  as  now, 
to  be  counted  among  the  progressives.  "He 
would  like  to  go  ahead,  but  desires  to  go  de- 
cently and  in  order  with  the  whole  body  of 
the  troop  and  without  missing  a  meal  or  los- 
ing much  sleep  on  the  journey;  that  means 
that  he  won't  get  far." 

Thewideningof thebreach  continued.  Col- 
onel Roosevelt,  after  his  return  from  Africa, 
believed  that  some  things  in  the  country  were 
going  wrong,  and  had  definite  convictions  as 
to  the  proper  way  to  set  them  right.  He  had 
no  way  of  getting  his  convictions  before  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  he,  therefore,  had  only  two 
courses  left — to  sit  silently  by  and  see  things 
going  wrong,  or  to  take  his  convictions  to  the 
people. 

To  say  nothing  would  have  been  loyal  to  the 
President.  To  speak  out  was  loyalty  to  his  coun- 
trymen.   What  else  could  he  do?  He  could  not  6t 
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in  which  he  lived.  Within  the  last  decade  their  sins  into  the  shade?  Is  it  not  fairer  that  our 
and  a  half  a  new  social  ideal  has  come  into  P^titude  should  lead  us  to  a  larger  charity? 

Its  own.  jjj  jjjg  concluding  paragraphs,  Mr.  Sedg- 

^ .      .  .       ,  ,  ,     wick  forecasts  the  verdict  of  posterity  on 

Tills  qmctenedatmwphere  of  pubhcbfe  was  the  ^r.  Roosevelt's  public  record: 
hving  breath  m  Mr.  Roosevelt  s  nostrils.  It  was  ^ 

not  a  rarefied  atmosphere.    No  close,  hard  thinking 

was  demanded  of  an  executive;  no  midnight  oil  and  The  best  that  a  man  does  is  his  monument,  and 
columned  figures.  The  narion  was  rich  and  could  our  children's  children  will  look  back  on  Mr. 
afford  to  waste  its  money.  It  did  not  want*re-  Roosevelt  not  without  gratitude.  In  their  school- 
trenchment  or  economy.  With  a  longing  as  books  they  will  study  how  Mark  Hanna  closed 
pathetic  as  that  of  the  French  for  their  mythical  one  era,  and  how  a  new  and  better  opened  with 
equality  of  a  hundred  years  before,  Americans  felt  Theodore  Roosevelt.  They  will  remember  that 
a  vague  passion  for  a  new  righteousness.  What  the  love  of  money  which  defiled  so  many  of  his 
the  public  wanted,  with  its  democratic  demand  for  contemporaries  left  him  untouched.  They  will  be 
personality,  was  to  see  its  new  ideal  take  human  taught  that,  with  a  frail  body  and  with  no  special 
shape,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  unwilling  to  sit  gifts  of  intellect,  he  became  the  rugged  and  im- 
for  Its  photograph.  pressive  figure  of  his  time.    They  will  mark  how, 

bom  to  ease  and  a  pleasant  life,  he  sympathized 
rr^,       ..  i_  u     i.  i-u  i.  4.  ^M     w»t*^  tl»€  unfortunate  and  fought  their  battles 

Thus  It  has  come  about  that  to  many  mil-  against  prejudice  and  inequality.  They  will  read 
lions  of  his  fellow  countrymen  Mr.  Roose-  how  he  lived  and  preached  a  clean  and  wholesome 
velt,  "if  not  the  Sir  Galahad  of  politics,  has,  Hfe.  Surely,  these  are  lessons  good  for  bovs  to  learn, 
at  least,  sought  the  grail."  This  modem  hero  As  I  wnte  there  comes  into  my  mind  the  figure 
,,',"  rr  •    -K/r      ot  SL  workingman.     Some  years  ago  I  saw  him, 

has  been  by  no  means  free  from  error,  m  Mr.  seated  in  front  of  me  in  a  trolley-car.  The  creases 
Sedgwick's  opimon;  but  how  many,  he  asks,  in  his  red  neck  and  wrinkled  face  were  soiled  with 
of  the  leaders  of  history  have  lived  the  blame-  sweat  and  dirt,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  news- 
less  life?  paper  close  to  his  eyes  as  though  the  look  of  print 

puzzled  them,  while  with  a  gfrimy  forefinger!  saw 

nim  trace,  line  by  line,  as  his  lips  murmured  the 

Because  a  man  by  ^reat  and  signal  service  toliis   unaccustomed  syllables,  the  words  of  one  of  Mr. 

fellows  has  raised  himself  to  eminence,  shall  we    Roosevelt's  exhortations  to  be  decent,   to   live 

judge  his  defects  more  harshly  than  we  judge  the   clean,  to  play  the  game  hard.    That  is  the  picture 

errors  of  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  throw   of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  achievements. 


DO  THE  COURTS  STAND   IN  THE  WAY 

OF   PROGRESS? 

MAYOR  GAYNOR,  of  New  York  City,  human  progress.    Sometimes  they  baffle  it  for  the 

who  was  for  sixteen  years  a  justice  of  ^^"Jt  ^'^^iV  Sometimes  by  creating  exasperation 

xL    XT       Tr    1   o^  X    o  /-     ^         -L  'u  ^^  the  intelligent  mind,  they  accelerate  it.     Not  to 

the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  contnb-  quote  other  instances,  the  decision  of  the  United 

utes  to  Bench  and  Bar  an  article  analyzing  the  States  Supreme  Court  remanding  the  negro  boy 

relation  of  the  courts  to  legislation  and  com-  Di^  Scott  back  into  human  slavery  only  listened 

menting  inddentaUy  on  the  "recall"  of  judi-  ^^^  ^^'"^'^^  Uberation  of  the  slave, 
cial  decisions.    He  shows,  in  fact,  how  certain 

decisions  have  been  "recalled"  by  the  people  Mayor  Gaynor  then  cites  certain  judicial 

through  constitutional  amendment.    He  as-  decisions  in  New  York  which,  he  asserts, 

serts  that  the  courts  have  frequently  stood  m  "were  planted  right  in  the  path  of  economic 

the  way  of  social  and  economic  progress:  ^^  social  progress."    He  begins  with  the 

tenement-house  tobacco  case,  decided  by  the 

In  all  ages,  and  pretty  much  everywhere,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  1885  (98  N.  Y. 

courts  have  tried  to  applv  their  le^l  rules  of  thumb  Reports,  page  98) : 
to  social,  commercial  and  economic  matters,  always 

with  signal  failure,  and  generally  with  injury  to  Good  men  and  women  who  went  around  allevi- 

industry,  commerce  and  the  social  good.  ating  suffering  and  distress  in  poor  tenements  of  the 

Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  to  see  a  bench  overt3X>wded  districts  of  this  city  found  tobacco 

of  judges,  old  men  as  a  rule,  set  themselves  against  being  manufactured  into  its  various  products  in 

the  manifest  and  enlightened  will  of  the  community  these  tenements.    They  found  little  children  born 

in  matters  of  social,  economic  or  commerical  prog-  and  brought  up  there  in  the  unwhol^me  fumes 

rea».    The  same  is  true  in  matters  of  morals  and  and  smells  of  tobacco.    They  applied  to  the  Legis- 

religious  growth  also.    Jesus,  Socrates  and  many  lature,  and  had  a  law  passed  forbidding  the  manu- 

who  came  after  them,  age  after  age,  fell  victims  to  facture  of  tobacco  in  such  tenements  for  the  future, 

judicial     narrowmindedness.     But     the    adverse  The  court  held  that  it  was  *'unconstitutionp' 

decisions  of  courts  have  not  been  able  to  stop  that  is  to  say,  that  the  constitution  of  this 
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permitted  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  poor  tene-  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  or 
ments,  and  that  therefore  the  Legislature  could  not  advisability  of  the  laws  pa^ed,  from  the  stand- 
forbid  it.    They  professed  to  find  this  constitu-  point  of  the  moral,  economic  and  social  welfare 
tional  permission  latent  in  the  general  provision  in  and  progress  of  society? 
our  State    constitution  that   no  one   shall   "be 

deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  j^  Layman's  View 
process  of  law." 

The  claim  that  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  •        •      v 

such  places  was  detrimental  to  health,  especially  to  Commenting    m    his    own    magazine    CD 

the  health  of  children,  and  might  therefore  be  pro-  the  Roosevelt  proposition  that  has  been 
hibited  by  the  Legislature,  received  short  shrift  discussed  as  the  recaU  of  decisions,  Mr.  S.  S. 
from  the  venerable  and  learned  judges.  They  set  \/r^n^.,^^  ^^^r^4-^  ♦u^  ^wx«^c»i  :•»  «\*,^-«  -,— * 
themselves  up  as  better  judges  of  tie  question  of  McClure  restates  the  proposal  m  a  more  gen- 
health  than  the  Legislature.  They  gave  to  this  eral  way  as  follows:  Amencan  courts  are  now 
constitutional  euaranty  a  meaning  never  dreamed  the  judges  of  what  laws  American  l^isla- 
Qf  in  England,  from  which  we  took  it.  The  founda-  ^yj^^  ^^y  ^^  n^ay  not  pass  under  our  written 
tion  of  It  IS  m  Magna  Charta.  But  no  one  m  ^^^^a;*,,*;^^^  T<k^  ,%^«^i^  r^(  «  C4^»4>^  ^u^..i^ 
England  up  to  this  hour  has  ever  imagined  that  it  constitutions.  The  people  of  a  State  shouW 
had  reference  to  anything  but  the  direct  taking  of  a  be  allowed  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
man's  property — i.  e.,  ofhis  chair,  of  his  cow,  of  his  decisions  of  their  own  courts,  when  these  de- 

l'J*"?r^^^®^''^^'^^'^V^'*?°l^'*P\y^*^^**^'^X-  dsions  veto  the  acts  of  their  legislatures. 

Nor  did  It  occur  to  our  forefathers  when  they  took  j  ^^i,«  ^  ^a.  ^.l-    ^«4.*«^  f^^^  4^\^^  ^^i^*^  ^ 

it  from  England  and  incorporated  it  into  those  .Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  pomt  of 

fundamental  instruments  ol   eovemment  in  this  View  of  the  European  observer  this  must 

country.  State  and  national,  which  we  call  consti-  seem  an  extraordinary  campaign  issue  to  be 


property  or  the  depriving  him  of  his  liberty.  More-  place,  as  Mr.  McClure  points  out,  the  courts 
over,  it  was  a  check  on  the  executive  branch  of  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  have  no  such 
government  only  in  England,  and  not  on  the  legis-  powers  as  these  to  take  away:   and,  in  the 

lative,  and  it  was  put  mto  our  constitutions  in  that   i^,^„  j  ^i«^^    ^^»  ^«,^„  „-«^«,J  U«o*  Ju^  ^«« 
^j^g^  ^  second  place,  for  many  years  past  the  pro- 

No  one  anticipated  that  it  would  ever  be  inter-  posal  to  give  such  powers  to  the  courts  would 
preted   as  a  cneck  on   legislative   power  also,  have  been  considered  highly  reactionary  and 
although  that  interpretation  nas  naturally  followed   undemocratic, 
from  our  system  of  government.     But  the  carrying 

ft(  it  to  extremes  by  casuistry  is  another  thing.  It  is  first  cousin  to  blasphemy  in  the  United 
Thin  totmcro  case,  in  which  the  court  showed  so  States,  as  every  political  camp»aign  loudly  testifii^ 
murh  Mcnsitiveness  for  the  rights  of  property  and  to  assert  that  our  government  under  our  Constitu- 
lilicrt  y,  and  so  little  for  physical,  mental  and  moral  tion  is  less  democratic  than  that  of  any  other 
iM^altn,  was  the  final  and  full  outcome  of  a  course  country  in  the  world.  But  it  is  exactly  because 
tA  (onstitutional  exegesis  which  had  set  in  in  this  our  system  of  checks  and  balances  so  interferes 
< //um  ry  not  many  years  before,  and  had  for  its  with  a  simple  and  direct  expression  of  the  majority 
tAt')i'ii  to  embrace  in  the  said  constitutional  guar-  opinion  that  one  country  after  another  has  taken 
anty  every  legislative  enactment  which  by  its  it  up,  examined  it,  and  put  it  aside,  to  adopt  the 
o|M'ration  might  indirectly  or  remotely  restrict  the  direct  majority  rule  provided  for  in  the  parliamen- 
utiit  of  property  or  liberty  in  its  widest  sense.     Its  tary  system  of  England. 

development  was  rapid,  and  finally  reached  that  The  fact  is  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
|XNnt  which  has  enabled  the  courts  to  stand  in  the  world,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  are  discard- 
way  of  measures  for  the  public  happiness,  welfare,  ing  the  system  of  "checks  and  balances"  which 
morals  and  progress,  which  are  grown  common  all  constitutes  the  Ainerican  form  of  government, 
over  the  world,  and  finally  become  expressed  in  They  are  establishing  instead  the  English  plan, 
statute  law  here.  a  system  designed  to  register  simply  and  accurately 

the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  And  in  do- 
The  Mayor  then  reviews  New  York's  expe-  >«?  this  they  are  in  many  ways  leaving  the  United 
rience  \^ith  bakeshop  regulaUon,  the  Umiting  ^^^^^  ^^'^^  *"  *^^  advance  of  democracy, 
of  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  factories,  and  in  England  this  matter  was  setUed  more 
workmen's  compensation.  The  attitude  of  than  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  great 
the  courts  toward  all  these  forms  of  legislation  political  campaign  which  set  the  Stuarts  off 
has  been  made  known  to  the  country  by  the  throne  of  England.  Prior  to  the  revolu- 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  wTitmgs  and  speeches,  tion  of  1688  it  appears  that  the  English  courts 
In  conclusion  the  Mayor  says  of  American  claimed  and  sometimes  exercised  the  power 
judges:  to  annul  the  acts  of  Parliament ;  but  with  that 

They  do  not  seem  to  consider  who  is  to  protect  revolution,  which  established  the  supremacy 
usagamst  them  in  their  judicial  legislation.  In  the  of  Parliament,  the  last  trace  of  the  judicial 
t  uses  of  the  underground  bakeries,  the  manufac-  n^ative  disappeared.  Ever  since  that  time 
ture  of  tobacco  m  tenements,  the  working  of  women  rir^Kr^mr  K^c  conrkucKr  mioof  ;/%t%a^  *u^  r^^^u*  ^f 
in  factories  at  night,  and  so  on,  was  not  the  Legisla-  T^^,}^  seriously  qu^Uoned  the  nght  of 
'—c.,reprei*enting  the  community,  as  fit,  at  least,  as  ^^  British  Parhament  to  be  consUtuUonal 
'udge,  or  a  bench  of  a  few  judges,  mere  mortab  judge  of  its  own  powers. 
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CLARA  VIEBIG-A  DELINEATOR    OF   GERMAN 

PEASANT  LIFE 

DURING  the  past  twenty  years  a  number  novels — ^perhaps  her  finest — Das  tdgliche  Brod 

of  women  writers  have  come  to  the  front  and  Einer  Mutter  Sohn.    The  former,  pub- 

in  Germany.    Of  these  several  had  objects  to  lished  in  1900,  made  the  name  of  the  au- 

promote,  causes  to  further,  or  sex  problems  thoress   famous   throughout   Europe.     The 

to    discuss.     Comparatively   few   wrote   as  book  deals  with  the  small'tradesman  and  the 

artists;  and  thus  it  happens  that  only  three  servant-girl  classes  of  Berlin,  and  may  be 

or  four  can  be  fairly  said  to  merit  serious  con-  briefly  epitomized  as  follows: 
sideration  from  the  purely  literary  point  of 

view.    Probably  the  most  widely  read  woman  .  Y^^'  ^  o^^^'  honest,  and  affectionate  peasant 

!•  4.  •    r*  -J1               !•                ^  •      4.     J  girl  goes  to  Berlin  m  the  expectation  that  her  uncle, 

novehst  m  German-speaking  countnes  to-day  ^^o  has  been  regarded  by  her  parents  as  a  man  of 

IS  the  late  Baroness  von  Ebner  Eschenbach,  importance  and  wealth,  will  do  great  things  for 

her   LoUi   die    Uhrmacherin,   Das   Gemeinde  her.     It  turns  out  that  he  keeps  an  indifferent 

Kind,    and  Genrehilder  being,  perhaps,  first  greengrocer's  shop,  and  her  aunt  a  rcgistrv  office. 

f^^r^Ji^^      c;«^.^  fU^  A^^¥\>  JxV  frk^  T>«,A«^oo  The  latter,  seeing  that  she  is  strong  and  indus- 

favontes.    Smce  the  death  of  the  Baroness,  t^ious,  employs  her  to  do  all  the  roughest,  hardest 

the  most  promment  two  German  authoresses  work  of  the  house.  We  are  shown  the  daily  strug- 
are  Gabrielle  Renter  and  Clara  Viebig.  To  gle  to  live  for  the  greengrocer  and  his  wife;  the 
the  former  "the  middle  class  is  anathema."   P^^ty  meanness  of  the  inferior  shopkeepers;  the 

In  most  of  her  novels  the  heroine  is  "  a  woman  l^Tl^l  ^^^'AA^^^^^^'^ 

of  extrenie  sensibility  who  is  cramped  by  her  ble.  but  not  yet  wicked.    Overworked,  underpaid, 

surroimdings."    Her  trilogy,  Aus  Guier  Fam-  and  underfed,  her  long  life  one  round  of  toil  from 

Hie,  Ellen  von  der  Weiden,  and  Frau  Burger-  morning  till  night.  Mina  turns  to  the  young  man 

tj^    4.»^«*  ^^^^^4^:,r^Ur  ^t  «  ^»,,»i.«.^*    «  ^?:(^  Arthur,  who  has  shown  a  certain  liking  for  her, 

/m,  treat  respectively  of  a  daughter,  a  wife  ^-^^  ^^^  inevitable  results.    When  a  baby  girl  is 

and  a  mother,  each  of  whom  "suflFers  much  bom  Arthur  is  out  of  a  situation,  and  Nlina  has 
from  imcongenial  circumstances."  Writing  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  place.  The  difficulties 
of  Clara  Viebig  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  oi  the  poor  unmarried  mother  have  never  been 

Florence  B.Low^ some  of  whose  observations  ^Ta^eTufeteTJd^  ^l^il''JZ''XZ\^^h 

have  been  quoted  above,  says:  trusted,  Mina  almost  determines  to  abandon  the 

little  girl  in  the  public  park,  but  when  for  the  first 

In  no  way  is  Clara  Viebig  more  remarkable  than  time  the  little  thing  cries  out  "Mam-ma"  her 

that,  unlike  her  sister  writers,  she  has  no  problem  heart  fails  her.    She  resolves  with  that  direct,  sim- 

to  propound,  no  "axe  to  grind,'*  no  cause  to  advo-  pie  sense  of  what  is  right,  which  has  not  been  cor- 

cate;  and  it  says  much  for  the  healthy  tone!  of  pub-  rupted  by  her  city  experiences,  that  the  father 

He  opinion  in  (^rmany  that  her  books  have  all  must  acknowledge  their  child,  and  she  takes  the 

gone  into  a  great  many  editions,  and  have  received  little  giri  with  her  to  the  Reschkes'  shop, 
the  highest  praise  from  both  the  critic  and  the  man       The  meeting  with  Arthur,  who  has  gone  to  help 

in  the  street.    She  is  a  genuine  daughter  of  Ger-  his   mother,   is  dramatically  told.     The   mother 

many,  and  therein  the  patriotic  German  feels  it  showers  abuse  on  the  girl,  but  Mina  remains  firm 

his  duty,  as  well  as  his  pleasure,  to  read  her  works,  in  her  demand  that  Arthur  marry  her;    and  the 

while  as  a  true  artist  she  needs  must  win  praise  latter,  at  last  aroused  to  some  sense  of  justice,  con- 

from  cultivated  critics  who  recognize  that  she  car-  sents.     Their  married  life  continues  the  struggle, 

ries  on  the  tradition  of  German  literary  art.    Clara  for  Arthur  is  constantly  in  and  out  of  work,  and 

Viebig  gives  us  the  peasant  as  he  really  is:    his  sometimes,  out  of  sheer  desperation,  he  ill-treats 

dense  ignorance,  his  hard  struggle  with  a  soil  that  his  wife.     But  the  book  ends  on  a  note  of  hope: 

yields  the  minimum  of  result  for  the  maximum  of  through  the  kindness  of  Mina*s  old  employers  she 

labor,  his  wonderful  power  of  endurance,  .the  in-  and  her  husband  obtain  a  post  as  caretakers,  and 

fiuence  of  religion — the  district  is  Roman  Catholic  their  daily  bread  seems  assured.    Into  her  heavily 

— and  the  strength  of  human  love,  even  among  the  burdened  and  trouble-scared  soul  there  penetrates 

roughest  and  most  brutal  of  beings.  a  glimpse  of  the  Invisible;   on  Christmas  Eve  she 

vaguely  feels  the  presence  of  One  who  dwells  be- 

Bom  in  the  Eifel  district,  her  girlhood  was  yond   the  stars,  and  she   murmurs  the   Lord's 

spent  in  the  town  of  Dusseldorf.    When  she  r^>:^-  ^.^^  ^jl*  ^^^^^.  ^Z^'l'lt^''^  k^  ^L.  '21 

^       .,^         ,        -.^r       j'j  11  ^^      IS  good;  It  makes  one  s  life  easier,    she  says  as  she 

was  eighteen  her  father  died,  and  she  went  to  draws  the  child  toward  her. 

live  with  relatives  who  owned  large  estates  in 

Poland.   As  she  herself  writes:  **In  the  West       This  gifted  writer  has  published  two  very 

and  in  the  East,  and  in  the  Lower  Rhine  dis-  powerfiil  dramas  which  show  that  she  pos- 

trict  dwell  my  three  'loves.'    My  heart  be-  sesses    considerable    dramatic    talent — Die 

longs  to  each,  and  to  each  I  owe  much  happi-  Bduerin  and  Das  letzte  Gliick, 

ness;  but  my  highest  happiness  I  owe  to  my      Only  mere  mention  can  be  made  of  her 

art."     Her  married  life  has  been  spent  in  Das  Weiberdorf  (published  in  1900  and  now 

Berlin,  and  here  she  has  laid  the  scene  of  her  in  its  26th  edition),  Der  Kreuz  im  Venn,  and 
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the  two  histoncainovch,  Die  Wackt  am  Rhein  writer's  genius.  Clara  Viebig,  whose  full 
and  Das  ScMafende  Beer,  which,  taken  to-  name  is  Cohn-Viebig,  is  in  her  fifty-third 
gether,   show   the    many-sidedness  of    this  year.     She  makes  her  home  in  Berlin. 


THE   NEW   NORMAL   COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN 
IN   LEIPSIC 

ago.  Higher  education  for  women  was  un- 
known beyond  occasional  courses  in  modem 
languages,  literature  and  the  historj-  of  art  in 
young  ladies'  finishing  schools.  In  the  Gold- 
schmidt  Lyceum,  however,  scientific  lecture* 
given  almost  exclusively  by  Uni\ersity  pro- 
fessors were  arranged  in  three  and  four  cj-cles 
for  women  of  riper  minds.  But  Frau  Di. 
Goldschmidt  felt  that  the  lectures  must  be- 
come a  permanent  institution,  with  far  greater 
scope  and  much  stronger  organization  tc 
supply  the  need  for  the  increased  demand 
made  by  civilization  on  the  mother  and  the 
teacher  who  sometimes  must  take  her  place, 
in  1874  Frau  Dr.  Goldschmidt  expressed  pub- 
licly this  great  aim  of  her  life,  and  decades  oi 
unassuming  but  vigorous  efToFts  have  passed 
by  before  the  venerable  lady  attained  her  end 
through  the  philanthropy  of  a  wealthy  Leipsic 
resident.  Last  autumn  the  new  High  School 
opened  its  first  term  witha  numberof  lecturers 
among  whom  are  many  celebrated  in  their 
specialties.  The  college  owns  several  insti- 
tutes as  well  as  the  lecture  halls. 

A  particular  feature  is  the  Museum  of 
Methods  of  Instruction.  Every  new  idea  in 
pedagogy  is  here  examined  and  put  to  prac- 
tical test.  There  are  five  divisions:  (i)  Do- 
mestic Training,  (2)  Public  Playgrounds  and 
their  Care,  (3)  Benevolent  Institutions,  (4) 
Educational  institutions  with  particular  ob- 
jects, (s)  Societies  for  the  encoiuragement  of 
higher  ideals  or  instruction  among  the  lower 
classes.  The  Museum  hopes  to  embrace 
gradually  all  methods  available  for  modem 
instruction.  There  are  special  fields  for  prac- 
tical work  in  the  City  Home  for  Nurslings 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Geheimen 
Sanitatsrat  Dr.  Taube,  and  in  the  public 
kindergarten  of  the  college,  which  has  been 
beautifully  decorated  by  Walther  Caspari  and 
his  sister,  the  representatives  in  Germany  of 
the  line  of  work  Elizabeth  Ship]ien  Green, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith  and  Rose  O'Neill  are  so 
brilliantly  following  in  America.  Herr  Dr. 
Prlifer  ends  with  the  interesting  bit  of  news 
that  every  educated  woman  over  eighteen 
will  be  admitted  as  auditor  to  all  of  the  lec- 
tures and  practical  courses  of  the  college,  and 
there  are  only  statutes  to  govern  admission  to 


FRIEDRICH  FROBEL  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  idea  that  the  child's  educa- 
tion should  begin  in  the  cradle  and  that  the 
mother  should  be  the  first  teacher.  From  him 
Henrietta  Goldschmidt  caught  the  flame  of 
her  life's  enthusiasm — the  preparation  of 
girls  for  their  natural  mission  as  guardian  and 
instructress  of  the  next  generation. 

In  1871  Frau  Dr.  Goldschmidt  founded  in 
Leipsic  the  Society  for  Family  and  Public 
Instruction.  Herr  Dr.  Johannes  Priifer  in  the 
IVocke  (Berlin)  traces  the  development  of  the 
Frobel-Goldschmidt  idea  from  this  Society 
to  the  new  Normal  High  School  which  has 
just  been  opened  in  Leipsic  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Frau  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  now  an 
octogenarian,  and  under  Herr  Dr.  Priifer's 
legal  and  parhamentary  assistance  as  man- 
aging director.  The  first  society,  says  Herr 
Dr.  Priifer,  began  kindergarten  institutions 
for  the  poor,  founded  a  seminary  for  teachers 
of  kindergarten,  and  finally  a  lyceum  for 
ladies.  The  iyceum  was  then  something 
entirely  new  tor  the  Germany  of  forty  years 
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the  final  examinations.  The  fees  for  the  term 
are  two  doUars  and  a  half  for  one  lecture  a 
week  and  three  dollars  and  a  half  for  a  lecture 
twice  a  week.  The  Board  of  Directors  con- 
asts  of  Frau  Dr.  Henriette  Goldschmidt, 
Herr  Dr.  Priifer  as  Mana^ng  Director,  Frau- 
lein  Dr.  Gosche,  Frau  Clara  von  Hagenow, 
Frau  Senatspr^sident  von  Pelargus,  and  Dr. 
Doren  and  Dr.  fiiermann,  both  professors  at 
the  University  of  Leipsic. 

Though  a  late  comer  in  this  field  that  we 
Americans  have  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, it  is  instructi\'e  to  note  that  our  sister 
college  in  the  Vaterland  has  outstripped  us  in 
generosity  and  liberality  of  outlook  in  two 


points:  in  the  nominal  fees  and  in  the  admis- 
sion  conditions  which  will  enable  a  great  num- 
ber of  young  women  to  cultivate  a  genuine 
talent  for  training  children  without  requiring 
of  them  a  superfluous  knowledge  of  calculus 
or  even  of  physics.  Many  feminine  minds 
that  are  lightning  quick  to  find  the  path  to  a 
baby's  needs  in  his  first  gropings  after  con- 
sciousness have  unconfessed  and  mortifying 
difficulties  with  compound  fractions  and 
Latin  grammar.  The  donor  of  the  funds  for 
the  college  has  preferred  to  remain  nameless, 
which  fact  may  perhaps  contain  a  seed  of 
high  wisdom  and  good  taste  for  our  American 
philanthropists  as  well. 


RUSSIAN  MUSIC  AND  TOLSTOY'S  VIEWS 
ABOUT  IT 


COMPARED  with  that  of  other  nations, 
Russian  music  has  but  a  short  history, 
yet  the  claim  has  been  made  for  it  that  "  it 
depicts  the  true  type  of  a  Slav,  the  melan- 
choly, simple,  and  hospitable  mujik,  with 
more  fullness  of  color  and  virility  than,  for 
instance,  the  German  or  Italian  compositions 
depict  the  representative  types  of  those  na- 
tions." This  view  is  expressed  by  Mr,  Ivan 
Narodny  in  Musical  America.    In  his  opinion, 

Russian  music  as  a  whole  is  a  true  mirror  of  the 
Slavic  racial  character,  its  life,  passion,  gloom, 
stru^le,  despair  and  agony.  One  can  almost  see 
in  its  turbulent  or  lugubrious  chords  the  rich  colors 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  the  half  Oriental  atmos- 

Khere  that  surrounds  everything  with  a  romantic 
alo,  gloomy  prisons,  wild  mouataitis,  wide  steppes, 
luxurious  palaces  and  churches,  idyllic  villages  and 
the  lonelypenal  colonics  of  Siberia.  Ir  really  visual- 
izes the  lile  o(  the  empire  of  the  Czar  with  a  mar- 
velous power. 

To  the  average  West-European,  Russian 
music  "sounds  sometimes  too  realistic,  some- 
times too  gay,  sometimes  too  symbolistic, 
sometimes  too  sad,  and  is  often  lacking  in 
unity  and  technJc."  But  that  is  the  ^■e^y 
nature  of  the  Russian  mind  and  emotions. 

Every  Russian  artist,  be  he  a  composer,  uTiter 
or  painter,  hates  to  become  artilicial  and  intention- 
ally puts  in  his  creation  alt  the  nalvctS  and  inspira- 
tion of  bis  race  without  polishing  it  too  much.  One 
can  see  this  so  distinctly  in  must  of  Tschaikowsky's 
symphonies,  in  the  songs  of  Moussorgsky  and  in 
his  opera.  "  Boris  Godunow." 

On  the  other  hand,  Russian  music,  more  than 
any  other  of  its  arts,  expresses  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  the  nation,  which  Is  just  as  restless 
and  unbalanced  as  its  life.  A  Russian  emotion 
is  stirred  only  when  it  is  gripped  with  something 
extreme,  be  it  tab  sad  or  too  gay.  too  glaring  or 


too  somber,  so  that  everything  must  express  pathos 
and  joy  to  the  \-ery  limits.  The  most  typical  in 
this  respect  are  probably  Rubinstein  and  Tschai- 
kowsky.  the  one  more  Oriental,  the  other   more 

Mr.  Narodny,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Yasnaya  Polyana,  once  heard  a  discussion 
between  Tolstoy  and  Rimsky-Korsakow  con- 
cerning the  compositions  of  Rubinstein  and 
Tschaikowsky  who  had  been  guests  of  Tol- 
stoy. Tolstoy  had  asked  Rimsky-Korsakow 's 
opinion  of  the  two  composers  in  question. 
The  conversation  which  ensued  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

"I  look  at  them  as  introducers  of  Orientalism 
into  our  music,"  said  the  great  composer.     "Wc 
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are  a  semi-Oriental  race,  a  bridge  between  the  composers,  espedally  your  friend,  MousBor]gsk> ; 
West  and  the  East,  and  I  think  they  are  our  pio-  that  s  why  I  kke  you  most.  But  for  some  reascn 
neers  in  representing  that  peculiarity.  But  do  Wagner  and  Beethoven  remain  my  most  fa\-oRd 
you  know  anything  of  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorg-  musical  gods.  I  like  beautiful  harmonies  asd 
sk>\  who  did  in  music  what  Shakespeare  did  in  chords  free  from  any  dissonance.  I  like  the  Wag- 
dramatic  poetry?    He  is  a  real  giant.'*  nerian  melody  or  the  solemnity  of  Beethoven-** 

**  I  api  surprised  to  hear  it,'*  replied  Tolstoy.  **He  **That  may  be  why  you  are  so  religious  and  look 

played  some  of  his  songs    to  me,  but  they  seemed  at  art  without  ethical  foundation  as  a  .degenerator 

rather  primitive  and  too  realistic.*'  of  humanit>\    You  m'ant  art  and  religion  combined. 

''Well,  that's  his  power,"  said  Rimsk>'-Korsa-  don't  you?" 

kow.     **He  is  a  great  self-made  man  and  i^ill  be  *' Yes,"  replied  Tolstoy.    "  I  want  all  our  churcfae> 

appreciated  only  in  the  future.    The  trouble  with  and   monasteries  to  be   transformed   into    pubtir 

him  is  that  he  created  his  music  two  hundred  years  opera  houses,  concert  halls  and  theaters.      Why 

ahcad  of  his  time."  should  they  be  six  days  empty  and  dead  while  oq 

"  But    wc    were    speaking    of    Rubinstein    and  the  seventh  they  are  half  filled  with  old  men  and 

Tschaikowsk>',"    interrupted    Tolstoy.      **  I    like  women  or  curious  children.    Our  clei^'  has  pat  a. 

them  both  in  their  ways,  but  for  some  reason  I  premium  on  the  temples  and  everything  connected 

prefer  Rubinstein.    Tschaikowsky's  melancholy  b  with  them.     Religion  is  made  a  sport  and  art  is  a 

often  terrific  and  makes  me  hate  myself."  sport.     I  want  them  combined,  that's  all  my  ten- 

"  I  thought  you  were  fond  of  tragedy."  dency.     All  art  must  be  uplifting,  inspiring  and 

"Not  in  music,"  replied  Tolstoy.     "Rubinstein  free  of  charge  for  all  humanity.     I  am  too  oW  to 

stimulates  my  imagination,  but  Tschaikowsky  stirs  start  a  campaign  in  this  respect,  but  I  hope  it  will 

up  my  emotions  and  makes  me  look  hopelessly  come." 

at  life  and  fate.     An  artist  should  not  deprive  a  "Wasn't    that    also    Tschaikowsky's    idea?      I 

man  of  the  last  spark  of  hope  but  give  him  hope,  understood  that  you  said  to  Tschaikowsky  that 

I  think  that  makes  us  so  passive  and  brooding,  you  did  not  like  the  idea  of  opera  in  its  present 

while,  for  instance,  Anglo-Saxons  and  Germans  are  form." 

active  and  their  art  is  stimulating."  **  I  said  so,"  admitted  Tolstoy.     "  But  I  did  not 

"I.eo    Nicholaievitch,  I    think    you    are    right,  mean  to  abolish  opera  entirely,  as  the  newspa- 

But   what  do  you  think  of  our  modem  musical  pers  commented.     1    merely  would   like  to  see  it 

realbm?"  transformed   into  a  musical   play,  with   proee   in 

"I  don't  care  for  it,"  replied  Tolstoy.     "You  between,  which  is  more  natural.     I  like  realbm  on 

are   less  realistic  than  anyone  else  of  our  modem  the  stage." 


JOHN   BY,  OTTAWA'S   LONG-FORGOTTEN 

FOUNDER 

ANY'ONE  searching  for  the  city  of  Ottawa  When  the  late  Queen  Victoria  chose  Ot- 

on  a  map  of  Canada  in  1853  would  have  tawa  to  be  the  chief  dty  of  Canada,  she 

sought  in  vain.     But  he  might  have  found  merely  dedicated  what  John  By  had  created 
instead  what  the  maps  of  to-day  fail  to  give — 

the  name  of  Bytown,  the  town  founded  by  one  He  selected  the  site,  pbnned  its  streets  and 

John  By,   an  English  officer,  of  whom  Sir  ^P^*^.'  ^"^"^7^^  it^  ^'^  ^r^  of  its  con- 

-i^.  ,       /  Vt     -n                *i           \                  -..L  struction;   he  first  had  the  vision  of  its  great  dcs- 

Richard  H.    Bonnycastle   wrote   more   than  ^i^y  ^nd  with  rare  energy  and  foresight  directed 

half  a  century  ago,  "If  ever  any  man  de-  his  effort  toward  the  fulfilment  of  that  destiny, 
served  to  be  inmiortalized  in  this  utilitarian 

age,  it  was  Colonel  John  By."  Posterity,  From  Mr.  Blue's  artide  we  learn  that  By 
however,  has  not  been  generous  to  the  Colo-  was  bom  in  England  in  1781,  and  soon  after 
nel.  In  1854  the  place  was  incorporated  as  receiving  his  commission  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
the  city  of  Ottawa;  and  with  the  adoption  lery  was  transferred  to  the  engineering  branch 
of  the  new  name  By's  claims  to  recognition  of  the  service.  He  first  came  to  Canada  in 
seem  to  have  been  ignored.  Indeed,  "but  1802,  and  was  stationed  at  Quebec  for  nine 
for  stray  references  in  the  pages  of  Canadian  y^ars.  In  181 1  he  was  hiuried  to  Portugal, 
historv'  and  for  a  tardy  proposal  to  erect  a  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Badajos,  was  re- 
memorial  at  Ottawa,  it  might  almost  be  called  to  England,  and  eventually  found  him- 
supposed  that  they  had  been  entirely  for-  self  on  the  unemployed  list.  In  the  spring 
gotten."  As  Mr.  Charles  S.  Blue  remarks  of  1826  he  was  still  "waiting  for  something 
in  the  Canadian  Magazine:  to  turn  up,''  when  he  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed a  second  time  to  Canada,  to  suf>erintend 
What  lends  luster  to  his  name  and  ought  to  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal.    This 

st^ure  for  it  a  permanent  place  in  Canadian  history  ^,^  ^  ^^rk  demanding  "skiU  and  resource 

IS  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  city  ..         ,         .  ^        **.       i^vjt 

which  to-day  occupies  the  proud  position  of  the  amountmg  ahnost  to  gemus,  backed  by  amaz- 

capital  of  the  Dominion.  ing  fortitude  and  determination."    We  con- 
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dense  from  the  Canadian  article  some  of  the 
more  sinking  features  of  the  undertaking. 

Colonel  By  had  to  cut  his  way  through  a  country 
where  fogs  and  flood  had  hitherto  reigned  undis- 
turbed, a  country  the  seat  of  ague  and  fever,  of 
mud,  marabeB,  and  reptiles,  where  the  only  mode 
oi  progiesg  was  the  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian.  His 
surveys  rapidly  completed,  he  arrived  in  the  village 
of  Hull  in  September,  1826.  The  situation  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Grand  River,  as  the 
Ottawa  was  then  called,  appealed  to  him,  and  he 
decide^]  to  form  the  entrance  to  the  canal  there. 
The  hill  now  crowned  by  the  Government  build- 
ings at  Ottawa  was  then  a  thickly  wooded  emi- 
nence; beneath  was  a  beaver  meadow;  and  be- 
yond stretched  a  dense  cedar  swamp.  Into  this 
solitude  came  By  with  a  squad  of  sappers  and 
miners  in  May,  1827,  and  immediately  it  sprang 
into  life.    The  cornerstone  of  the  canal  locks  n 


laid  on  Aug.  18,  1827.  by  the  ill-fated  Arctic  ex- 
plorer. Sir  John  Franklin,  who  was  returning  from 
one  of  his  northern  trips. 

The  difficulties  and  dlKappointtnents  al- 
tending  the  work  would  have  daunted  most 

men.     The  first  bridge  built  by  Colonel  By  ^^^^  ^y 

over  the  Grand  River  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls  (Founder  of  oita^a,  Cansdoi 

was  swept  away  by  the  spring  floods,  and  at 

Hog's  Back,  a  few  miles  distant,  a  large  dam  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.    Far  from  this 

nearly  completed  was  destroyed  by  an  ice  being  the  case,  no  sooner  was   the  Canal 

jam.    "Hie  Colonel  himself  contracted  a  fever  opened,  than  he  was  called  home  to  stand  an 

from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fullj-  re-  investigation  on  a  charge  of  extra\'agance 

covered,  while  his  men  suffered  greatly  from  >"  his  expenditures.     It  appears  that  "the 

the  severity  and  extremes  of  the  climate.  Government  of  the  day  had  been  attacked 
on  the  ground  of  spending  public  moneys 

At  last,  after  five  years  of  the  most  arduous  without     the     constitutional     authority     of 

labor,  performed  under  conditions  of  extraordinary  Parliament;    a  scapegoat  had   to  be  found 

difficulty,  the  Rideau  Canal  was  completed,  and  on  somewhere,  and  Colonel  By  was  the  victim 
May    20th,    1812,   amid   fitting   celebrations,   the      ,  ,,    ~l     11        ,     !.■         -j       1  j  l- 

first  steamer,  called  the  Pumptr,  passed  through  chosen.       The  blow  to  his  pride  plunged  hmi 

the  locks.  into  "  low  spirits,"  as  he  himself  wrote,  and 
he  died  at  Sussex,  England,  in  1833.    Ottawa 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  read  that  By  has  indeed  "  a  duty  to  perform  to  his  memory 

received  in  due  course  suitable  honors  at  that  has  been  too  long  delayed." 


ASPHALT-WHAT  IT   IS   AND   WHERE   IT 
COMES  FROM 

THE  dictionaries  in  tracing  the  origin  of  use  undoubtedly  was  to  " pre\ent  from  slip- 

theword"asphalt"assignit totheGreek  ping,"  especially  as  a  cement  "tu  hold  in 

asphallos,    a    loan-word    of    uncertain    but  position  the  stone  slabs  out  of  which   the 

Eastern  origin.     A  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  built." 

the  Pan-American   Union,  however,  ingen-  Asphalt  belongs  to  the  substances  desig- 

iously  suggests  that  it  may  be  derived  from  natedas'bitumens, "of  which  thcreareabout 

the  Greek  sphallo,  "I  shp,"  with  the  prefixed  thirty  varieties  ranging  from  (i)  the  bitumens 

Begating  a,  which  would  gi\e  the  meaning  proper,  such  as  the  malthas  of  mineral  tars 

"slip  preventer," — a  little  irony  of  our  Ian-  and  natural  combustible  gas,  through  (2)   the 

Ruage,  "because  in   modem  life,  when  we  coals  (the  pyrobitumens),  to  (3)  the  artificial 

think  of  asphalt  streets  and  pavements  the  bitumens,  such  as  street   and   illuminating 

slipperiness  of  them  is  the  first  characteristic  gas,  paraffins,  and  the  residua  from  many 

to  enter  our  minds,"    Vet  in  early  times  its  refining    processes.      The    Btdlethi    writer 
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assigns  asphalt  to  the  first  of  the  groups  just  This  was  in  1870,  and  the 

mentioned,  which  he  describes  as  "  the  prime  "^  p'*'^'\,?"^-  p^'™'''""' ^'•'"^    ,,     ,  „  _. 

a.       [    '  ,1.         ,  II  I,.'.!.,  dad  -  -  ■  Washington,  D.  C.  soon  after  followed 

efforts  of  nature  S  laboratory;     but  just  what  this  example,  andThen  the  practice  became  general 

process  IS,  IS,  he  tells  us,  "still  imsettled  by  throughout  the  country, 
geologists  and  chemists." 

The  interesting  fact  for  America  in  con-  Asphalt  is  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
nection  with  asphalt  is  that  "the  industry 

centering  around  it  has  of  late  years  passed  , '"  '*|f  V-"''^''  ^.'^''^l,!*''''  .''''"'"'^"t*^  '•""'^ 
I  ll    /m  J  iiT     1 J  1.     .t     XT  J  1.1.   .  ..u      along  the  Connecticut  River,  in  New  York  State, 

from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  and  that  the  j^  n°„  j^^y^  ^„d  West  Vinjinia.  In  Texas  beds 
asphalt  supply  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  asphalt  occur,  and  veins  have  been  (ound  10 
seems  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand."  In  Colorado,  Utah,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Cali- 
Old  Testament  times  asphalt  or  bitumen  was  ^S''"'^-  ■  ■  •"  ^"ba,  the  British  West  lodfes. 
,,.,.,'  .  ,    Mexico,   ana   Venezuela   immense  sources  of  as- 

used  almost  exclusively  as  a  cement;  and  pha[t  arc  i^cognized.  .  .  Deposits  of  a  very  pure 
Cisterns  hned  with  it  3,000  years  ago  are  still  asphalt  occur  in  Egypt;  no  others  are  reponed 
ser\'iceab!e  today.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  'rom  the  Continent  of  Africa.  In  Asia  a  wry  pure 
however,  its  advantages  seem  to  have  been  ^^P'j^^'  u^^i™!?  2"  '"""copria'  period  been  ost 
,...!(         J  '.  1.      .        >-i  .L       ■  up  by  the  Dead  Sea.  ...  In  Asia  Minor.  Persia, 

lost  sight  of,  and  it  was     not  until  the  nine-   ^nd  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Rhvn 
teenth  century  was  reached  that  any  industry  valuable  deposits  of  solid  bitumen  are  found, 
was  based  upon  it."    Who  first  suggested  the 

use  of  asphalt  for  paving  is  not  known;  but       The  chief  two  sources  of  paving  asphalt  are 
"in  France,  some  time  after  1800  and  before  those  of  Trinidad  and  Bermudez  lakes,  ol 
1850,  attempts  were  made  to  pave  a  street  which  the  Bulletin  writer  says: 
in  Paris  with  asphalt  mi.xed  with  quartz." 

As  far  as  America  is  concerned,  ^''^,1?^'^'  "' '  ■  ^  piich  lake  in  Trinidad  occupy 

'  a  bowl-like  depression  ol  about  ii4acrcs, probably 

the  first  bituminous  mastic  street  laid  in  any  At-    the  center  of  an  extinct  mud  volcano.  .  .  .  There 

laniic  coast  city  is  claimed  by  Newark,  New  Jersey,    is  an  overflow  from  the  lake  to  the  sea  through  a 
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phaltic  oils,  of  value  in  the  preparation  of 
road  material,  occur  in  abundance.  But 
road  paving  is  by  no  means  the  only  import- 
ant use  to  which  asphalt  is  put.  To  quote 
the  Bulletin  again: 

It  afFords  one  of  the  best  methods  of  protecting 
any  work  in  masonry,  or  iron  vaults,  roofs,  reser- 
voirs, and  against  wet  and  even  dampness,  for  in 
all  its  finished  stages  asphalt  is  impervious  to 
moisture.  .  .  .  For  roofs  as  well  as  floors  it  is  of 
great  value,  and  it  seems  to  provide  one  of  the 
best -known  foundations  for  heavy  machinery, 
hammers,  and  power  presses. 

In  the  United  States,  Texas  and  Oklahoma       To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  asphalt 

supply  a  natural  bituminous  limestone,  while  is  an  almost  perfect  insulator  substance,  and 

:i  natural  bituminous  sandstone — apparently  is   consequently   largely   used   in   electrical 

peciUiar  to  the  United  States — is  found  in  work.    From  every  point  of  view  it  would 

Kentucky,  Missouri,  Texas,  Utah,  California,  seem  that  asphalt  can  safely  count  on  a  pros- 

and  Oklahoma.     In  several  States  semi-as-  perous  future. 


crevice  in  the  rim,  and.this  stream  is  15  to  18  feet 
deep,  but  beneath  the  stream  is  a  ravine  still  filled 
with  asphalt,  which  seems  to  have  no  limit  to  it. 
Trinidad  asphalt  is  too  hard  and  brittle  for  direct 
use  on  street  pavements  and  must  therefore  be 
mixed  with  other  material  before  it  is  finally  bid 

The  Bermudec  lake  of  asphalt  is  situated  in 
\cnczuela  across  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  about  105 
miles  due  west  of  theTrinidad  lake.  .  .  .  This  lake 

the  size  of  the  lake  in  Trinidad,  although  a  larger 
amount  of  asphalt  b  not  necessarily  implied,  Cor 
the  deposit  in  Venezuela  is  in  some  places  only  a 
few  feet  deep. 


COOPERATIVE    BANKS  AND  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 

THE  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  tions,  which  we  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
at  Rome,  Italy,  has  recently  issued  a  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

pamphlet  upon  the  various  cooperative  credit       In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 

systems  now  in  operation  in  Europe,  which  many  small  farmers  and  artisans   in    Ger- 

shows  that  the  total  business  done  (outgobgs  many  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  usu- 

and  incomings)  by  the  farmers  in  Germany 

in   1909  under  the  Raiffeisen   system  was 

$1,557,293,580;  and  by  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 

poptdar  banks,  $3,231,801,035.    Referring  to 

these  figures,  the  United  States  delegate  to 

the  Institute,  Mr.  David  Lubin,  asks,  "How 

about  the  American  farmers?  "    And  in  Farm 

and  Fireside  he  twits  the  American  farmers 

with  protesting  against  the  trusts  while 
they  (the  farmers)  by  their  present  "ineffect- 
ive and  incomplete  organization"  actually 
make  themselves  easy  victims  of  the  organ- 
ized financiers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
American  agriculturalists  are  at  last  awaking 
to  the  importance  of  this  matter.  The  South- 
em  Commercial  Congress,  which  met  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  last  month,  called  a  special 
session  of  a  select  committee  of  representa- 
tives from  various  sections  of  the  Union,  to 
meet  the  American  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  to  consider  the  Raiffeisen  and 
other  European  systems  of  rural  cooperative 
credit.  In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  above, 
the  Institute  outlines  more  than  a  score  of 
the  cooperative  banking  and  credit  systems 
of  Europe;  but  as  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  Raiffeisen  and  Schulze-Del- 
itzsch we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  presen- 
tation of  some  details  of  these  two  institu- 
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rers,  from  whom   they  procured   the  credit   Committee  of  Management  usually  give  their  ser- 
which  was  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  ^»*^  gratuitously.    The  Treasurer  is  paid  for  fe 

their  business.      To  quote  from  the  Institute  ^T^^^  the  expenses  of  management  amounirtf 
pamphlet:  on  the  average,  to  the  modest  sum  of  638  marb 

per  bank.  The  maximum  cost  was  0.53  per  cent.. 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation,  rendered  more   the  minimum,  0.04  per  cent, 
acute  by  the  economic  transition  which  was  taking 

^^  ^f"l!!^  bringing  with  it  a  .great  and  urgent       jhe  business  of  these  banks  consists  mainlv 

need  of  credit,  was  clearly  recognized  by  two  men,  •  1  •  j  .  »  r^^t     ' 

who  have  deserved  well  not  only  of  Germany  but  ^    makmg    advances    to    members.       These 

of  the  whole  civilized  worid,  by  devising  and  put-  loans  are  on  current  account  or  for  fixec 

ting  into  practice  the  best  methods  of  remedying  periods.    At  the  close  of  1909  the  outstandim 

the  evil.   These  were  Frederick  William  I^iffei^^  loans  were:   on  current  account,  425,005^5 
burgomaster  of  Weyerbusch.  and  Francis  Freder-  ,        r      ^     j        •   j  o         T     00      t-T 

ick  Schulze,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Schulze-  marks;  for  fixed  periods,  1,082,446,388.    Tfe: 

Delitzsch.    The  former  was  the  originator  of  the  chief  safeguard  for  the  success  of  the  nira: 

rural  codper^tive  banks,  which  have  spread  into  banks  lies  in  their  very  constitution.     It  b 

"*"  ukr^b^kr""^"^^*    ^^^  ^^^""'^  °^  ^^^  "''^"  possible  for  each  member  to  keep  an  eye  upcm 
popu   r     n  s.  ^^  aflfairs  of  his  fellow  members,  so  that  he 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Raiffei-  ^^  easUy  judge  at  any  moment  of  their  so*. 

sen  system  are:  (i)  unlimited  UabiUty  of  the  ^'f.'?.^:  ^^^^^  ^^  '"^^^^f  "1 7^^  ^^^  ^ 

members;  (2)  a  restricted  area  of  operaUons;  H,V^|  ^^?  F^'^^^y  obtamed  from  the  bank 

and  (3)  gratuitous  management.  ^f  the  flounshmg  condition  of  the  rwal  banks 

"^    ^  sumaent  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  the  fact 

iV/^m6fr^Ai>.--The  members  are  farmers,  usually  that  in  1909  the  net  profit  reali^^d  by  them 

peasant  proprietors.    The  12,614  rural  banks  exist-  was  more   than   7,000,000  marks.      Of   thL^ 

ing  throughout  Germany  in  1909  numbered  i  163,.  enormous  profit  only  a  small  fraction  was  du- 

186  members,  that  is,  an  average  of  92  per  bank,  .-i^ij-.i     jo  *i-- 

The  minimum  number  of  members  required  by  tnbuted  as  dividend,  87  per  cent,  being  car- 

the  legal  constitution  of  the  banks  is  seven,  and  ned  to  the  reserve  fund. 

some  of  the  banks  have  exactly  this  number.  The  working  capital  of  these  banks  is  com- 

Lfoi^^/jv.— Raiffeisen's  principle  was  that  of  the  ^^^  ^f  the  current  accounts,  the  sa\nngs  de- 

unlimited  jomt  and  several  liability  of  the  mem-  •.      .1                   14.J                 r.jjt 

bers.    Of  banks  existing  in  Germany,  92  per  cent.  P^^^its,  the  accumulated  reserve  fund,  and  the 

are  based  upon  unlimited  liability,  and  about  8  amounts  obtamed  by  means  of  loans  from 

per  cent,  upon  limited  liability.    A  small  number  other  banks  or  private  individuals.    It  should 

of  banks  were  based  upon  an  intermediate  system,  ^g  stated  that  only  1 1.2  per  cent,  of  neariv 

Shares, — In  order  to  exclude  any  danger  of  capi-  ,        1       j     ^  ^i       j-          ', 

talistic  speculation,  up  to  1876  none  of  Raiffeisen's  2,000,000,000  marks  placed  at  the  disposal 

banks  had  any  shares.    In  that  year,  being  obliged  was  furnished  by  outsiders,  88.8   per   cent, 

to  comply  ^^-ith  the  Imperial  law  which  compelled  being  provided  by  the  farmers  themselves  or 

«>6^rative  societies  to  have  foundation  capital,  by  ^^  i^^al  pubUc.    The  total  business  done 

Kaincisen  nxed  the  shares  at  a  maximum  value  of  1  "^  -1             1  u     u    •                       ^ 

ID  marks.i     In  1909  the  average  paid-up  capital  ^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^909  was  6,537,075,950 

per  member  \kas  19  marks.  marks, or  about  $i,557>293>58o;  and  the  loans 

Entrance  fees. — The  pure  Raiffeisen  system  does  granted  during  the  year  amounted  to  924,- 

not  admit  of  any  entrance  fees  as  being  contrar>'  1^5,024  marks,  or  $220,196,170. 

to  the  loftv  conceptions  of  mutual  responsibility  -TPk^  c^k,.i,J  n^iu-c.^u  u«  Ju«  «.^-^       *  u 

which  inspired  Raiffeisen's  propaganda.  ,.  Jhe  Schulze-Dehtzsch  banks  were  estab- 

Area  of  operations. —The  area  of  operations  is  lished    before    the    rural    banks.      Whereas 

limited  to  a  commune  or  parish.    The  system  of  Raiffeisen  sought   to   adapt   cooperation  to 

the  rural  banks  is,  in  fact,  founded  on  mutual  con-  ^g  needs  of  the  farmers,  Schulze-Delitzsch 

fidence  and  collective  liability:  the  members  must    ^i„„„,^  ^,«««:,«*:^«^  ♦u^i  «.«--.  «..:* i  *    *i. 

not  only  know  each  other  ^rsonally.  but  must  planned  organizations  that  were  smted  to  the 

also  be  able  to  see  from  day  to  day  the  manner  in  needs  of   town-dwellers.      Still    the   farmers 

which  their  money  is  employed.  largely  Utilize  these  banks,  over  26  per   cent. 

Management.— The  management  of  the  rural  of  the  members  being  independent    amcul- 

hanks  is  verv  simple.     The  admimstrative  func-  ♦„^i'  ^^      Xf  ^AW  u«  ^^^  r»^^  ♦u^  t  11      • 

tions  are  divided  between  the  Committee  of  Man-  turahsts.     It  TioU  be  seen  from  the  Lllowini; 

agement,  the  Council  of  Super\'ision,  and  the  Gen-  details    that    the    bchulze-Delltzsch     banks 

eral  Meeting.    The  executive  work  is  carried  out  differ  in  many  re^>ects  from  the  Raiffeisen 

by  the  Treasurer.    The  C»eneral  Meeting  appoints  organizations. 
I  he  Committee  of  Management,  the  Council  of 

Supervision,  and  the  Treasurer     The  conduct  of        Membership.— \n  1910  the  a^-eiage  memberehip 

the   business   is  entrusted   to  the  Committee  of  ^f  ^^^         ^a^j.^  affiliated  to  the  Federation  W315 

Management,  upon  which  often  sit  the  best ^u-  639--a  figure  considerably  higher  than  the  average 

cated  persons  of  the  distncts,  such  as  the  school-  ^^^  ^j,^  ^^,  ^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^y^  ^^^  ^^ 

masters   or    pnests:    for   these,    however     actual    n,eml>ers  exclusivelv  from  fanners;    the    popular 
farmers  are  being  more  and  more  substituted.    The    i^„j^^  ^^^.  ^j^j^  f^„  ^j^  ^^^j^  ^1^^^^  andA-ari- 

A  mark  a  worth  about  24  cents.  OUS  trades. 
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LiabilUy.—Oi  the  939  banks  in  1910,  567  were  on  the  share  capital.    The  total  business  done 

ba^^on  unlimited  liability  and  372  on  limited  ^y  ^^  939  banks  affiUated  to  the  National 

^ Shares. -^T\i^  shares  of  the  members  are  some-  Federation  and  Uy  the  96  not  so  affiUated  was 

what  high.    At  present  the  average  share-capital  13,566,182,463    marks    for    1910,    or    about 

per  member  is  360  marks,  but  there  is  a  constant  $3  231  801  035 

'*"j^!.';a^rl"?!lTrJ:' Unks  do  not  follow  the  Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  data 

plan  of  unpaid  management.    On  the  contrary,  concernmg     the     two    leading     cooperative 

their  management   is   rather  costly,  and  is  con-  credit  systems  of  Germany.    It  will  be  seen 

ducted  on  strict  business  lines.  that  Mr.  Lubin  is  justified  in  saying  that 

The    Schulze-Delitzsch     banks     transact  •    ^.    t^  •.  jc.  .         r                   •                1 

V,.        ,.             ri         1.                I'ji  in  the  Lnited  States,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned, 

banking  busmess  of  almost  every  kmd,  al-  fi^^ce  and  commerce  are  organized,  and  agricul- 

though  their  chief  object  is  that  of  granting  ture  is  unorganized,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 

loans  for  short  periods  to  the  members.    In  trusts  in  agricultural  products.     In  Europe,  on 

loio  no  less  than  4,000,000,000  marks  were  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^"^'  cooperative  credit  is  so  strongly 

y^      A       c       A_'  -t                                                  .  organized   that    it   makes   the   cornering   of   the 

loaned,    of    which    1,200,000,000    were   out-  farmer's  products,  and  consequently,  the  dictating 

standing  at  the  close  of  the  year.    The  gross  of  prices,  a  practical  impossibility, 
profits  for  the  year   19 10  were  76,000,000 

marks.    The  net  profit  (after  deducting  in-  Having  been  shown  the  way,  it  is  up  to 

terest  on  borrowed  capital,  depreciation,  etc.)  the  American  farmers  themselves  to  reverse 

was  over  18,000,000  marks,  or  8.60  per  cent,  the  present  condition  of  things. 


DECADENCE    IN  THE  USE    OF  THE    MOTHER 

TONGUE 

r^R  some  time  past  there  have  been  com-  Freeman  Mott,  president  of  the  Modern 
plaints  of  the  inability  of  the  rising  Language  Association  of  America,  and  re- 
generation "to  use  with  vigor,  exactitude,  printed  from  the  PubliccUions  of  that  body, 
and  delicacy  that  marvelous  instrument  of  Professor  Mott  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  of 
expression,  the  mother  tongue."  The  out-  the  causes  mentioned  operated  with  especial 
cry  is  heard  from  many  lands,  but  loudest  force  in  the  United  States,  and  that  though 
from  France.    In  that  country,  it  is  said,  it  can  neither  be  demonstrated  nor  disproved 

the  products  of  the  press  are  lamentably  inelegant  ^^^^t  we  lead  the  world  in  disrespect  for  lan- 

and  incorrect,  youths  at  school  and  university—  guage,  OUT  failings  in  this  direction  are  suf- 

students  of  science,  law,  history,  of  literature  itself  ficiently  obvious.    These  may  be  traced  to  the 

—cannot  equal  their  predece^rs  of  two  decades  complexity,  hurry,  and  fulhiess  of  modem  life, 

ago  m  the  arrangement,  method  and  clearness  of  ^         •"         -^ ' 

composition.    The  young  engineers  are  incapable  jhis  haste,  this  distraction,  and  the  constant 

of  wntmg  intelligible   and    well-ordered  reports,  effort  to  gain  fresh  advantages,  often  render  us 

Even   teachers    are   infected   with   the   common  heedless  of  the  treasures  we  already  possess,  and 

decadence.  especially  of  that  treasure  of  treasures,  our  mother 

...                                      •        J   r       ^i-»     J  tongue.  .  .  .  Town   and    country  are  practically 

Vanous  causes  are  assigned  for  this  de-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^hin  the  same  circle  of  ideas  and  are 

plorable  state  of  things,  as  the  decline  m  the  stimulated  to  strive  for  the  same  ends.    To  stop 

study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  usurpa-  this  rushing  current  is  as  hopeless  as  to  oppose  the 

tions  of  science  Mississippi  in  its  march  to  the  sea.    We  must  seek, 

therefore,  not  to  retard,  but  to  utilize  the  tide  of 
Still  others  attribute  the  fault  to  the  overcrowd-  time.  ...  It  is  a  violently  destructive  force.  .  .  . 
ing  of  the  curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools;  One  plain  duty  of  education  is  to  rescue  unharnM?d 
to  a  too  early  specialization  in  vocational  training;  from  the  devouring  sweep  of  innovation  the  prc- 
to  the  dislike  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  parents  of  cious  gifts  of  the  past.  Civilized  man  commands, 
intellectual  effort;  to  the  perpetual  reading  of  for  use  or  abuse,  a  highly  developed  literary  Ian- 
newspapers  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  literary  guage,  the  harvest  of  ages,  the  legacy  of  millions; 
masterpieces;  to  a  vile  democracy  which  will  hot  assuredly  every  resource  provided  by  the  life 
tolerate  any  superiority  in  culture,  but  enviously  around  us  should  be  employed  to  preserve  from 
pulls  down  every  elevated  ideal  to  its  own  dull  injury  this  priceless  inheritance, 
level.  Finally,  it  is  asserted  that  the  only  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  extracted  from  Discussing  the  question,  "Has  there 
some  impalpable  quintessence  called  the  Spirit  really  been  a  decline  in  the  correct  use  of  the 
of  the  Age.  Mother  tongue? ' '  Professor  Mott  says : 

These  quotations  are  from  an  address  on  T^e  imperfections  of  ordinary  talk  are  noto- 

"Disrespect  for  Language,"  by  Prof.  Lewis  rious.  .  .  .  Enormous  quantities  of  inferior  *' cur- 
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rent  literature"  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deleterious  serious,"  is  to  be  dealt  with,  Professor  Mott 

:urRh^"es'"4'hoK^^^^^^^^  an  (mZI  "[f f  ^^e  importance  of  a  thorough  study 

criticism,   "have  not  been  accustomed  to  write  oi  the  vernacular,  and, 

and  express  themselves  clearly  and  with  precision,  in  addition  to  the  mother  tongue,  some  language. 

Some  are  terribly  rough  intellectually,  with  little  whatever  it  be,  should  be  studied  intenselv.  ex- 

or  no  literary  sense  and  very  limited  command  over  haustively,  so  that  it  may  be  really  worthy  of 

expression.      In   the   composition  of  an   English  respect  and  help  to  dispel  the  notion  that  any  form 

essay  they  have,  as  a  rule,  almost  everything  to  of  civilized  speech  can  be  cheapened  into 
learn.    Their  linguistic  attainments  are  also,  as  a  *  iri^^^i  ^^  ♦u^^.  ^^„*^  „^  «o;no 

rule,  slender.".      .  Our  best  monthly  periodicals  A  liberal  art  that  costs  no  pains 

are  not  guiltless,  and  serious  volumes  of  literary  ^  Of  study,  industr>%  or  brains 

studies  too  often  betray  an  inexpert  and   even  Large  quantities  of  intellectual  fodder  cannot  be 

clumsy  hand.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  suddenly  chewed  and   digested.  .  .  .  Unless  ac- 

cvil  exists  which  must  be  faced  and  overcome.  curate  reading  is  insisted  upon,  and  grammatical 

and  verbal  distinctions  are  minutely  scrutinized, 

A  .  1      .  t  .         .     1        .  I  no  language  can  claim  to  be  a  disciplinary  study. 

Among  the  things  to  be  strenuously  com-  *    ^  . 

bated  is  "a  heedless  clumsiness  of  expression,  As  regards  instruction,  what  is  wanted  is  a 
combined  with  poverty  of  vocabulary  and  competent  and  effective  body  of  teachers  of 
verbal  inaccuracy,"  a  fault  rendered  epidemic  English,  French,  and  German  for  our  second- 
through  the  general  practice  of  dictating  to  ary  schools.  These  must  be  provided  by  the 
a  stenographer.  The  ephemeral  jargon  of  universities.  Courses  spyecifically  adapted 
sport  has  "wrought  more  extensive  ravages  to  the  professional  needs  of  teachers  should 
than  ever  before,  and  the  abuse  of  slang  has  be  designed.  And  from  our  coming  teachers 
so  impoverished  the  daily  intercourse  of  of  languages,  "more  than  from  any  others, 
myriads  that  they  have  lost  all  command  should  be  demanded  a  pure  literary  style." 

^  &     &  •  Y^^  Qur  teachers  of  physical  science  also,  if  they 

\*  -^^„^-    :«  ^AAui^^  4.^  4^u^^r.  ^^«^:»:^«o  ^^a    are  to  do  their  work  aright,  must  not  be  lacking  in 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  these  conditions  and   ^^j^  .^^^^^  ^,e„ent  of  power.     It  b  no  filsc 


'  f  „r„,  .^.;f.f^r„^.^Tv  :n  „^     «;  T;'  a-^  ^t^  with  propriety,  precision,  and  finish. 
yet  never  acquire  pronciency  m  ours;    so  that,  r    r       /»f  » 

both  of  our  own  native  progeny  and  of  the  progeny         ..  i.i.i.a.1.  j         •* 

of  the  Old  World,  we  have  among  us.  multiplied  .   A  vigorous  combat  has  to  be  waged  agamst 

by  thousands,  the  man  without  a  language.  ignorance  and  heedlessness,  and  the  teacher's 

part  is  to  oppose  and  to  conquer  disrespect 

As    to    how    the    situation,    "sufficiently  for  language. 


FELIPE    PEDRELL   AND   MODERN  SPANISH 

MUSIC 

SEVERAL  months  ago  "Mother  Spain"  That  he  brushed  aside  the  Spain  of  caressing 

reechoed  the  jubilee  festivities  in  honor  color  and  seductive  rhythm  of  the  popular 

of  the  master  Sefior  Don  Felipe  Pedrell  that  Castilian  Zarzuelas  is  his  greatest  claim  to 

Spanish  America  had  inaugurated  at  Buenos  international  rank  as  a  creative  genius.    M. 

Aires  a  year  ago.    Recognition  by  the  general  Henri  de  Curzon  in  the  NouveUe  Revue  (Paris) 

public  has  only  come  of  late  to  the  venerable  speaks  of  Sefior  Pedrell's  career  of  enthusiasm 

composer  who  is  also  a  learned  musical  his-  and  abnegation,  patience  and  daring.    He 

torian  and  critic  of  brilliancy  and  vigor.     He  says: 

had,  in  the  eyes  of  gay  and  frivolous  Castile,       ^         j  •    .u  v       r         j        •   r 

,,^  ji^iriifi.*       u  r^  4.  Engaged  in  the  composition  of  sacred  music  for 

the  unpardonable  fault  of  bemg  born  a  Cata-  ^hoir  and  orchestra  and  in  technical  research  and 

Ian,  which  is  much  the  same  for  Spaniards  as  compilation  of  ancient  music  texts,  it  was  not  until 

in  the  old  day  the  fact  of  being  bom  in  Pun-  1890  that  Pedrell  offered  to  his  country  a  work 

tan    Boston    would   have   been    for   a   New  tpc^l  m  a  way  of  what  modern  Spanish  muwc 

^,  •  1    rxi-    (i^jT      J     •  i.    M    T»  J     11  should  be.    Conceived  in  a  modem  form,  it  should 

Orieans  giri  of  the    Mandarm  caste.      PedreU  ^y^^^  ^11  remain  national  and  borrow  nothing 

has  been  called  by  some  (ierman  critics  the  from  any  foreign  model  or  school.    The  text  was 

Spanish  Wagner,  and  the  comparison  is  not  the  tragedy  of  the  Catalan  poet,  Victor  Balaguer. 

misleading.    The  Spaniard,  too,  has  used  the  ^  The  Pyrenees."    The  voice  of  the  people  vibrates 

f  ,,      r  11  c  I-'      X  »n  the  music  enveloped  in  a  harmonic  web  whose 

treasury  of  tl^e  folk  songs  of  his  stern  moun-  original  richness  throws  into  high  relief  the  melodic 

tain  race  as  the  base  of  his  music-dramas,  threads  in  all  their  fier>',  sa\-age,  immortal  youth. 
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The  tragedy  is  founded  on  the  war  of  the  Albigeois,  s^^r  is  in  flames.  But  the  young  Count,  overcome 

And  the  fight  for  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  with  remorse  at  his  cowardice,  dies  as  a  brave  man, 

regions   oi    the  eastern    Pyrenees.     The   day   of  and  when  the  victor  Inquisitor  breaks  into  the 

Fanissars  (in  1285)  which  ends  the  third  act  marks  cloister,  he  surrenders  and  cries,  ''May  the  fire 

the  definitive  expulsion  of  the  French  troops  of  purify  me  from  my  crime,  and  may  my  ashes  be 

Philip  the  Bold.     The  prologue,  which  has  been  cast  in  the  wind  that  blows  over  the  Pyrenees! 

much  heard  abroad,  is  a  recitative  for  barytone,  sus-  May  one  day  avengers  spring  from  them  to  cry 

tained  by  a  colorful  orchestration,  and  is  punctu-  agam,  *Foix  par  Foix  et  pour  Foix*  to  the  echoing 

ated,  as  it  were,  by  Aragonese  and  Catalans  singing  crags! "    The  third  act  shows  the  day  of  Panissars, 

their  national  glories,  noble  ladies  and  trouveres  and  the  camp  of  the  Almogavares,  the  picked  corps 

vaunting  the  Courts  of  Love,  inquisitors  clanking  of  King  Pedro  of  Aragon.    They  await  the  passing 

their  iron  chains,  and  soldiers  lauding  the  victors,  of  the  vanquished  invaders.    The  gipsy  Moonbeam, 

The  first  act  shows  Ermesinde,  Comtesse  de  Foix,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  gives  her  last  breath 

a  Catalan  lady,  alone  with  her  ladies  and  trouveres,  to  the  song  of  supreme  victory  of  her  land,  the 

the  Comte  being  absent  in  defense  of  the  country,  terrible  war  song  of  the  Almogavares,  a  popular 

Ermesinde,  fearful  of  an  assault  on  the  chateau  Catalan  theme  with  introduction  of  an  Arab  war 

during  her  husband's  absence,  opens,  nevertheless,  theme. 
a  "  Court  of  Love, "  where  the  ballades  succeed  the 

complaints,  and  the  martial  sirvente  to  the  ardent  nx  ^  r^  i^i.4.t.j 
tenson.  In  the  midst  the  Papal  Ugate  appears,  M.  de  Curzon  remarks  that  he  does  not 
announces  the  Count's  defeat  and  his  own  seizure  believe  that  in  any  literature  a  work  can  be 
of  the  chateau.  The  Comtesse  refuses  to  surren-  found,  at  once  epic,  dramatic  and  symbolical, 
der,and  the  flagstones  rise  suddenly  and  troops  of  better  conceived  to  awaken  the  patriotic  fer- 
men-at-arms  emerge  with  the  Comte  de  Foix  crymg  ^  .  rr»i.  •  i  r 
the  family  battle  rally,  in  accordance  with  an  old  vor  of  a  country.  The  score  is  a  work  of  con- 
legend  that  on  a  day  when  all  seemed  lost  the  flag-  viction,  of  science  and  mspiration  that  will 
stones  of  the  great  hall  would  rise  themselves  keep  a  place  apart  among  the  purest  and 

fJ^^^'^^x^^  l^^'^^A^'^lu  '^^^  ^"'"'^  ^^  K^^ll"^  most  original  works  of  musical  art.     The 

Moonbeam      and   the   Ume   is    1245   with   the  </^^,     .•      »     r  t>  j     n  j*      4.1  j 

Midi  in  the  hands  of  the  Church's  allies,  vassals  "CelesUne     of  Pedrell  was  directly  opposed 

of  France.   The  Comte  de  Fobc  is  dead  and  his  son  in  character  to  "The  Pyrenees"  and  is  an 

gone  to  a  monastery.    The  scene  shows  the  clois-  adaptation  from  a  celebrated  novel  of  Rojas 

tcrs  of  this  monastery,  where  the  gipsy  Moonbeam,  ^  ^^  ^.^e  "Manon  Lescaut^'  of  Massenet, 

dressed  as  a  page,  has  come  with  the  juggler  Sicart  r^^      ,  j  i.       •        or*         j  Ayr^cru' 

to  persuade  the  Comte  to  undertake  the  defense  The  hero  and  heroine   Caliste  and  M6libee 

of  Monts6gur,  the  last  castle  that  resists  the  French,  are  the  prototypes  of  lovers  for  the  Spamsh 

The  Comte  replies  that  he  wishes  the  Inquisition  drama,  and  their  mad,  carefree  but  eloquent 

to  believe  him  dead,  that  the  funeral  dirges  heard  ^^d  poetic  passion  is  delmeated  by  Pedrell  in 

from  the  chapel  are  for  him,  and  that  he  will  not  ^  ^  ^.  j         .  u      ♦  '^.u 

again  enter  the  world  of  strife.    The  gipsy  evokes  dehcate  and  grotesque  scene  by  turn,  with 

the  spirit  of  the  old  Count  to  appear  and  exhort  vivacity    and    luminous  good  taste.        The 

his  cowardly  son  to  remember  his  vows.    Before  Pyrenees'*  was  Pedrell's  tribute  to  patriot- 

the  apparition,  the  young  Count  hesitates  no  longer  jg^i    "Celestine"   to  Love,  and  '' His  panics 

and  will  leave.    But  the  moment  has  passed.    Es-  o  t  »      ir      •       c         »  4.      r»  :*u       c^  :V.  u«„ 

telle  de  Aura,  the  heroic  woman  sprungfrom  the  -^^^^^^  Musua  Sacra     to  Faith.     Spam  has 

de  Foix  line,  has  at  last  been  overcome  and  Mont-  few  sons  as  worthy  of  her. 


IS    ENGLAND    STILL   THE  WORLD'S    LEADING 

NATION? 


A 


FINE  tribute  to  England  and  her  contri-  markablc    agriculturists,    breeders    and    miners. 

butions    to    civilization  appears  m  the  Their  products  of  industry  and  trade  are  distin- 

««T               T«       J    •!.    Til     A                 /^x.      Til  guished   by  accuracy   and   durability,  as  well  as 

Warsaw    Tygodmk   Illustrowany    (the    Illus-  "impHcity.      Their  ^amen   and    travelers    have 

trated  Weekly)  by  the  famous  Polish  pub-  visited  every  corner  of  the  world.    Their  merdiants 

licist,  and  novelist,  "Boleslaus  Prus"  (Alex-  are  the  most  honest.     In  the  field  of  technical 

ander  Glowacki).    Such  a  tribute  is  significant  inventions  the  English  occupy  a  first-rate  position. 

.     xi.        J            I.       ^i.        •                  1.      •^«  •  For,  if  It  is  a  question  of  factorv'  motors,  or  trans- 

in  these  days  when  there  is  so  much  cnticism  ^^  machines  and  means  of  communication,  or  of 

of  Bntain  and  so  many  warnings   that  her  operative  mechanisms,  geodetic,  optical,  and  other 

days  are  numbered,  instruments, — the  English  cither  invented*  them 

Replying  to  the  charge  of  egoism,  personal  ""^  introduced  into  them   independent  and   im- 

««^  jr«*:rx««i   ^^Ar.     «•     *  4.1?   T?     1-u    4.I.-  portant  improvcments.    On  a  still  higher  round  of 

and  naUonal,  made  agamst  the  English,  this  ^tivity  the  English  possess,  besides  a  multitude 

Polish  wnter  says:  of  learned  investigators,  geniuses  of  the  kind  of 

Newton  and    Darwin,   who  have  pried  into  the 

Every  nation  is  egoist,  though  not  every  one  is  most  extensive  laws  of  nature.    And,  furthermore, 

rendering  and  has  rendered  so  many  useful  services  they  possess  their  own  philosophy,  extraordinary 

to  humanity  as  have  the  English.     They  are  re-  poets  in  the  persons  of  Shakesp^eare  and  Byron. 
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thus,  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  English  proletariate. 
— but  where  is  there  no  proletariat,  and  wlie«w  ca« 
the  mean  level  of  prosperity  be  compared  with  the 
English? 

In  the  success  of  the  English,  oontioue- 
the  Polish  writer,  no  small  part  is  playoj 
by  sports  of  all  sorts.  The  English  also  br- 
long  to  the  most  active  nations  and  tbose 
traveling  most.  It  is  a  very  signilicant  fact 
that  the  ideal  of  a  man  possessing  the  highest 
\irtues,  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
social,  is  known  in  ail  languages  by  the  Eng- 
lish word  "gentleman."  This  implies,  de- 
clares Pnis,  that  this  beautiful  type  came 
into  the  world  and  became  common  first  nf 
all  in  England. 

A   grievous   thorn   in   English   life  and   hb.tuT> 

is  Ireland.    It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 

to-(iay  we  are  no  longer  looking  on  the  sin,  but 

rather  —  on  the  repentance  and  satisfaction,  and 

that  the  epoch  ot  tnc  real  wrongs  done  to  Ireland 

p  falls  in  the  period  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 

don 'I  need    centuries.     As  for  India,  those  who  know,  judgt 

a..  ....>  ...nu. ...  ini.  ».r™  rv<^  -ea.ncr     i^v  s  have  Boiiie    *''^'  ""^  "^'^^  °^  ''^^  English  there  is  that  of  a  civ- 

of  iioB  It  will  ease  us  and  please  our  people  "  iliicr  rather  than  that  of  a  torturer,  and  that  India. 
From  Lmiiii  Biaiirr  (Berlin)  '*'^'-  *°  ''self,  would  suffer  more  than  to-day.  For. 
it  is  certain  that  in  India  it  is  the  English  that  are 
When,  finally,  we  pass  o>'er  to  social  matters  and  elevating  agriculture,  draining  the  marshes,  bultd- 
ihe  great  humanitarian  ideas,  wc  there  again  meet  ing  the  roads,  fighting  against  disease  and  rapaciou-- 
EngTishmen  in  the  highest  places.  They  were  the  animals,  removing  cruel  customs,  and  spreading 
first  to  act  against  slavery.  They  were  the  apostles  enlightenment.  The  world  r6le  of  the  English 
of  the  ameTioracion  of  the  lot  of  workingmen,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words:  "They  out- 
women  and  children.  In  their  country  liberty  has  strip  Europe."  The  great  French  Revolution 
united  with  order,  and  progress  has  allied  itself  was  preceded  a  century  and  a  half  by  the  English 
with  a  judicious  conservatism.  Beint;  so  very  Revolution.  The  liberties  that  Russia  obtained 
useful  to  civilization  and  humanity,  the  English  in  1905  were  possessed  by  the  English  neariy 
have  merited  prosperity.  They  arc  not  only  the  seven  hundred  years  ago;  while  the  I^satans  are 
wealthiest  nation,  but  they  feed  the  best,  dwell  the  persecuting  the  Poles  to-day  in  the  way  the  Ei^lish 
most  comfortably,  and  live  the  longest.    Speaking   treated  the  Irish  two,  three,  and  four  cr" 


"Mydeaj 


WHAT  A  EUROPEAN  WAR  WOULD   MEAN    FOR 
MISSIONS 

NOW  that  the  actual  danger  of  a  clash  be-  years."  While  others  are  asking  what  such  an 

tween  England  and  Germany  seems  to  event  would  mean  for  civilization  and  the 

have  passed,  it  is  easy  to  realize  the  tremen-  political  progress  of  nations,  the  reverend 

dous  issues  that  woidd  have  been  involved  in  professor  takes  a  wider  view  and  asks.  What 

a,  war  between  these  countries.    How  near  the  would  a  European  war  mean  for  the  Kingdom 

danger  was  is  forcefully  characterized  bythc  of  God?    To  begin  with. 
Rev.  Prof.  David  S.  Cairns  in  the  Interna- 

lional  Review  of  Missions.     He  writes:  "Two  the  enormous  financial  strain  upon  the  roumrks 

great  European  nations  have  awakened  to  the  involved  would  cripple  the  resources  of  the  world 

discovery  that  through  the  pleasant  summer  !"'^"'°"  ^*  "'^  11"^  "?°'"'^"*  '"^^'i  ^^^  .«pansK.n 

J  (  .L      L    J  L  11  ■  's  necessary.     There  is  no  aggressive  project  of  our 

days  of  191 1  they  had,  una  wares,  been  walking  missionary  societies  that  would  not  feel  the  eff«:i, 

through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  Plans  for  building  and  equipping  Christian  schools 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  article  he  and  universities  would  all  be  arrested.     Everv- 

speaks  of  the  threatened  war  as  "the  danger  where  throughout  Asia  anrf  Afnca  men  ™ild  he 

'r       J  .-11  ,1.  J  compelled  to  wait  idly  and  sec  the  great  flood  tide 

of  a  deeper  national  cleavage  than  modern  ihat  might  have  carried  them  into  harbor  sweep 

history  has   known   for   nearly   a  hundred  |>ast  them  and  turn  again  to  the  fatal  ebb. 
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Of   far  greater  importance  would  be  the  orderof  society  inalliheChristianlands.    Tosum 

moral  and  spiritual  eflfect  on  the  Church,  were  "P »'"?  '^^'^  ^f  "".^nt.  ^  European  «^r  would  be 

„    .       .           if,                  ^  ■                 .           \     .  one  of  the  ereat  crimes  of  history.     It  would  be 

Britain  and  Germany  to  engage  m  maiming  "ireason  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.'' 
and  destroying  each  other.    Neither  of  these 

countries   could   emerge   from   the   conflict  p^    ^ains  takes  the  position  that  if  one 

wthout  enormous  losses.  ^^^Hy  believes  in  God  one  must  repudiate  the 

With  all  their  .weaknesses  and  sins  these  two  fatal  idea  of  the  necessity  of  war. 

nations  stand  for  progress  and  liberty  as  well  as  -         .  -  .              ,     ,            ,. 

order,  and  their  latent  capacity  for  the  service  of  The  common   way  in  which   men  look  at   ihe 

theKingdomispastmeasuring.     Why  should  their  question  to-day  starts  with  men  and  nations  as 

noble  energies  of  heart  and  brain,  that  might  be  jhey  arc,  concludes  that,  being  what  they  arc.  war 

turned  to  such  splendid  profit  in  the  constructive  is  inevitable  ami  comeseasily  to  the  next  step  thai, 

labor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cod  be  squandered  in  since  it  is  inevitable,  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better, 

sanguinary    struggle    for    predominance?     There  ^e  shall  start  i'""ead  «ilh   (.od.  and  with   Hia 

cannot  be  such  a  misuse  of  noble  gifts  without  dis-  ^■"8™"'-     "e  shall  believe  that   no  treason  to 

aster  to  the  higher  life  of  both  lands.  ...  A  Euro-  that  Kingdom  >s  inevitable. 
pean  war  would,  broadly  regarded,  brutaliie  the 

whole  life  of  Christendom  just  as  the  Thirty  Years-  Yina-Wy,  a  European  war  would  "depress 

War  did  in  its  dav.  .  .   .  There  can  be  no  doubt  ,     ,     v          n    ^l      i_-   i_                   -          r   .1 

that  a  victory  for  war  would  mean  ^victory  for  the  and  deaden  aU  the  higher  energies  of  the 

,  the  procurer,  the  alum-owner,  and  for  lands  mvolved  at  a  moment  laden  with  des- 


■very  dreadful  parasite  upon  our  social  life,  and  a  tiny  for  the  human  race,  dark  with  dangers, 

tlefeat  for  every  noble  and  generous  aspiration  for  ^ut    rich    also    with    splendid    opportunities 

'rn'^ITt^rS^irfoJ^^hftime^M^^^^^^^^^  Pven  to  few  indeed  among  the  generations 

which   can   at   once  reconstruct   and   sustain   the  of  men  since  history  began. 


AUSTRALIAN   LEGISLATION   CONCERNING 
LABOR 

CRITICIZING   Premier   Asquith's   action    beginning  of  the  twentieth  ccntur>-,  they  pay  reg- 
j  ,    ,1,    _,  „4^i:„  ■     ir„„i„„j     ularly  the  interest  on  the  capital  entrusted  to  them, 
m  regard  to  the  recent  strike  m  England,  They%xport  little  besides a^icu It ural  and  mineral 
and  deprecaUng  "the  inscnpUon  m  the  stat-   proclucts;  they  have  a  highly  prohibitive  customs 
Utes  of  Great  Britain  of  the  principle  of  the   tariff;   and  they  arc  opposed  to  a  numerous   im- 
minimum  wage,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beauheu,  in   migration  from  which  the  distance  from  Europe 
his  paper  the  Econon,UU  Jrancais,  says  "it  is  ''^t^l^^trX'^.^^'tx.^^^^^.^r^ 
Austrauan  legislation  concerning  labor  that  singularly  artificial, 
it   is  sought   to  introduce 
into    Europe.     The    Utile 
communities  of  the  Antip- 
odes, it   must   be  remem- 
bered, are   societies  placed 
in  exceptional  conditions. 

About  a  million  of  persons  in 
New  Zealand  and  four  millions 
on  the  entire  area  of  the  .Aus- 
tralian continent  occupy  spaces 
which  could  sustain  a  popula- 
tion fifteen  or  twenty  times  as 
large.  They  are  therefore  ab- 
solutely at  case. in  presence  of 
an  exuberant  nature  which  to 
the  products  of  the  soil  adds 
the  resources  of  a  \en,*  rich 
subsoil.  They  find,  besides. 
in  Europe  the  capital  neces- 
sary 10  work  these  riches.     In 

unfavorable    years,    as    from 

i8qo  to    1895,   they  suspend  niE  tariff  .^nd  the  labor  party  in  al-strali.v 

thnr  lepayments  to  the  Euro-  The  Ausikalian  Taripi'  Makir:  -  Sec  how  he  lovea  me.     Why,  the  asi  will 

pcan  houses;    when    the  years  follow  me  an/whcre  with  ihi. in  my  haadl" 

arc    lavoiable,    as     since    the  From  Fhhi*  (Melbourne) 
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In  this  connection  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  cites  in  default  of  agreement,  by  the  government, 
the  "highly  interesting  book"  by  M.  Broda,  But  in  1903  a  new  law  was  voted,  in  virtue 
entitled  "The  Legal  Fixation  of  Wages:  of  which  the  committees  were  composed  of  4 
Experiences  of  England,  Australia,  and  Can-  and  10  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
ada,'*  in  which  Australia  has  the  largest  workmen  respectively,  all  nominated  by  the 
space.  This  author,  he  says,  is  "an  enthusi-  government  for  a  pyeriod  of  three  years, 
astic  admirer  of  Australian  legislation  con-  Despite  the  statement  of  the  author,  cited 
cerning  labor  and  an  active  propagandist  of  by  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  "  that  everything 
the  regulations  Australia  has  established,"  worked  famously  in  Australia,  the  editor  of 
and  he  gives  a  curious  resume  of  the  regime  the  Ecofwmiste  is  prepared  to  dispute  the  as- 
applied  in  certain  of  the  small  Antipodean  sertion.    And  he  says  conclusively: 

communities  in  question.     He  concerns  him-      r\     c    .  -      ^  -        .     %    u        *  1         .  j- 

,f         ^«     1     1         -xi     ^i_      I     •  1   .  •  £  .V  One  fact  is  certain,  not  only  have  stnkes  not  dis- 

self  particularly  with  the  legislation  of  the  appeared  from  Australia,  but  in  certain  cases  they 

province  of  Victoria,  the  capital  of  which  is  have  been  c^uite  acute.  He  auotes  the  strike  of 
the  principal  city  of  the  Australian  continent,  coal  miners  in  New  South  Wales,  in  which  15,000 
He  write*^'  miners   were   concerned   and   which   lasted   from 

November  8,  1909  until  February,  1910.  ...  In 
.        .  February  of  this  present  year,  at  Brisbane,   the 

In  1896  the  legislature  of  this  province  inaugu-  capital  of  Queensland,  a  strike  which  began  with 
rated  the  principle  of  wage-committees  for  certain  the  tramway  employees,  extended  to  the  members 
industries.  These  were:  clothing  (tailors,  etc.),  of  forty-three  trades  unions;  and  military  aid 
underwear,  baking,  shoemaking,  woodworking,  toward  putting  an  end  to  the  strike  was  refused  to 
tanning,  preserved  fruits,  spnng-mattresses.  Grad-  the  Queensland  premier  by  the  minister  of  the 
ually  the  socialist  legislatures  of  the  province  ex-  Australian  Commonwealth, 
tended  the  application  of  the  wage-committees  to 

nearly  every  other  industry.  In  1907,  51  indus-  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
tries  were  subject  to  wage-cpmmittees;  andin  IJ09,  ^sks,  "Why  should  the  great  naUons  of  Eu- 
when  the  mines  had  been  included  m  the  regime,  '  ,       ,•'        ,    ,        .1.      1     j«         1.  •  r 

of  79.000  workmen  in  Victoria  75,000  had  sub-  ^ope  be  bound  by  the  leadmg-stnngs  of 
mitted  to  it.  nascent  societies?''    Such  nations  could  but 

imitate  Gulliver  in  breaking  at  a  single  effort 

At  first  these  wage-committees  were  com-  the  network  of  bonds  with  which  the  inhabi- 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  tants  of  Lilliput  had  enveloped  him.  It  is 
of  the  employers,  named  in  equal  numbers  by  deplorable  to  see  the  Britannic  government 
each  of  the  parties  and  presided  over  by  a  presenting  so  fatal  an  example  of  feebleness 
man  supposed  to  be  impartial,  and    chosen,  and  lack  of  foresight. 


RACE  ADMIXTURE    IN   AMERICA 

"   A  MERICA  is  likely  to  be  not  the  cradle  of  one  foreign  stock,  were  we  to  select  one  as 

^  of  a  new,  but  the  grave  of  an  old  race"  the  best  to  do  the  work  in  the  United  ^tes 

1  !_•  u         4.   '  •     •  4^    1-  waiting  to  be  done.     Why  shouldnt  the  badly 

IS  a  prophecy  which  certam  pessimists  have  ^ff  foreigner  come  here?  ...  We  cannot  say  to 

of  late  been  endeavoring  to  sustain.     In  the  the   immierant,  "Stay    where    you   were   bom, 

Xorth    American    Review    the    Re\'.     Percy  because   the  government  there  is  best  adapted 

Stickney  Grant  recently  presented  the  case  ^«.,  y^"'!    ^"?^  «^  ^^ur  new  people  are  even 

r      4.1^         4.'     '  ^      !.•  !•        ^       i_  exiles — driven   from   their    homes.     Nor   can   we 

for  the  optimists,  his  purpose  being  to  show  ^^.  -Reform  your  government."    Such  a  method 

that  America  has  nothing  to  fear  from  race  under  despotism  is  too  uncertain   for   men  who 

assimilation.     Frankly  admitting  that  ''not  Hesire  to  see  results, 
colonial  independence,  not  federal  unity,  but 

racial  amalgamation  is  the  heroic  problem  of       Quoting  from  an  article  by  Prof.  WUiiam 

the  present,^^  the  writer  faces  the  problem  ^J-  Ripley  on  *'Race  Progress  and  Immigra- 

squarely.     He  says:  tion,''  he  thinks  all  will  agree  with  the  pro- 
fessor that 

Our  free  government  is  a  standing  invitation  to 

the   oppressed   of   other  countries,   and   our   un-  the  first  impression  from  comparison  of  our  original 

developed   wealth   makes  a   constant  appeal   for  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  in  America  with  the  motley 

strong  arms  and  hard  workers.    What  can  we  do,  crowd  now  pouring  in  upon  us  is  not  cheering.     It 

then?    We  cannot  shut  out  "foreigners"  and  still  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  cope  with  them,  toassimi- 

l)e  true  either  to  our  own  ideals  or  to  our  practical  late  them  with  our  present  native-bom  population, 

requirements.    Nor  can  we  pick  and  choose.    There  Yet    there    are    distinctly    encouraging    features 

is  no  accepted  standard  of  excellence  except  health  about  it  all.     These  people,  in  the  main,  have  ex- 

and  "literacy."     Moreover,  there  are  not  enough  cellcnt  physical  qualities,  in  spite  of  unfavorable 
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environment  and  political  oppression  for  genera-  immigrants  under  the  influence  of  our  insti- 

tions.     The  great  problem  for  us  in  dealing  with  ^^^^^^  ^  remarkable.     He  has  personaUy 

thrse  immigrants  ts  not  thai  of  their  nature^  but  that  ,      ,                .                   •^i.     t^         x.  tK        x»      ^ 

of  their  nurture,  ^^^    expenences    with     French-Canadians, 

Portuguese,  Hebrews,  and  Italians,  and  these 

Assimilation    takes   place    by    (i)    inter-  races  "have  certainly  taken  advantage  of 

marriage,  (2)  the  common-school  education,  their  opportunities  among  us  in  a  fashion  to 

ajid  (3)  the  exercise  of  political  rights;  and  promise  well  for  their  final  effect  upon  this 

the  rapidity  of  race  assimilation  in  the  United  country.*'     For  the  Jewish  immigrant  Mr. 

States  **is  proved  by  the  absence  of  racial  Grant  has  the  following  good  word: 

domination  where  riven  races  are  numeri-  t-l     .  .  «    .    1        « 1            j  ^i.      j          . 

I,      .     ^1                 j^         >>     ^T      i-^       ^     -^  The   intellectual   problems   and   the   advanced 

caUy  in  the  ascendancy.       Mr.  Grant  ates  thinking  of  the  Hebrew,  his  fondness  for  study,  and 

numerous  authors  to  justify  his  optiimsm,  his  freedom  on  the  whole  from  wasteful  forms  of 

among  them  Prof.  Earl  Finch,  who  "presents  dissipation,  sport,  and  mental  stagnation,  consti- 

some  facts  tending  to  prove  that  race  blend-  tute  him  a  more  fortunate  acquisition  for  this 

J               .  ^               •       •     f  _.'i»^         •  country  than  are  thousands  of  the  descendants  of 

mg  produces  a  type  supenor  m  fertihty,  vi-  colonial  settlers. 

tality,  and  cultural  worth  to  one  or  both  of 

the  parent  stocks."    Prof.  Franz  Boas,  too,  And  even  for  those  who  "pin  their  faith  to 

in  his  recent  volume  "The  Mind  of  Primitive  the  Baltic  and  northern  European  races  there 

Man,"  says  he  "does  not  fear  the  effects  of  is  reason  for  hope  to  be  found  in  current  im- 

the    intermingling    of   races   in    America."  migration."    From  1899  to  1910,  the  Hebrew 

Reference  is  also  made  to  distinguished  men  and  Slovak  period,  there  were  two  millions 

having  "an  ancestry  of  a  mongrel  sort":  and  a  half  from  northern  Europe.    And,  says 

\i        A^  T\          f\x7   ^  J  A'               ui    A\  Mr.  Grant,  "if,  on  the  Other  hand,  nearly  two 

Alexandre  Dumas  (West  Indian  negro  blood);  .,1.          e\\^    »        •         a.   1.        i_              "Iv 

Alexander  Hamilton  (French  and  English);  Du  miUions  of  the  unmigrants  have  been  southern 

Maurier,  St.-Gaudens  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  Italians,  let  US  show  them  gratitude  for  their 

stand  for  still  greater  strains  of  bonds  of  nation-  invaluable  manual  labor,  for  their  willing- 

ahty.    Lafcadio  Hearn  (Greek  and  Irish).    These  ^ess,  their  patience,  their  power  for  fast  w6rk, 

few  examples  show  that   mtermixture   is  at  all  j  \.i.  •     1          r        a         •      »i     o       n             r 

events  not  destructive  in  its  effect.  ^^^  ^^^^^  l^ve  for  Amenca.       Smallness  of 

stature  does  not  argue  degeneracy.  The 
Robert  Browning  was  "rather  proud  of  the  Romans  were  small  compared  to  the  Goths, 
fact  that  he  was  the  product  of  four  strains  The  Japanese  are  also  small.  Finally,  Mr. 
of  European  blood;  and  both  Wendell  Phil-  Grant  points  to  the  fact  that  "the  best 
lips  and  Phillips  Brooks  had  Du  Maurier's  thought  and  the  best  teaching  of  the  country 
*drop  of  Hebrew  blood.'  "  on  race  mixture  is  optimistic  and  const  rue- 
Mr.  Grant  considers  the  rapidity  with  tive."  Even  an  alienist  like  Dr.  Dana  is 
which  the  democratic  ideas  are  taken  on  by  hopeful  of  the  immigrant's  contribution. 


TWO   SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVE  CONGRESSES 

DURING  the  month  of  March  last  there  by  the  aid  of  whose  vote  he  was  elected  a  few 
were  held  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Cape  Town  Munic- 
a  congress  of  the  African  Political  Organiza-  ipal  Council. 

tion  imder  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Abdurahman,  In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  among  the  ence  Dr.  Abdurahman  strongly  condemned 
colored  races  of  South  Africa  for  their  com-  the  oppressive  character  of  recent  and  pro- 
plete  social,  economic,  and  political  emanci-  posed  legislation,  the  curtailment  of  the  polit- 
pation.  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  this  ical  rights  of  the  colored  population,  and  the 
movement  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  failure  .to  meet  their  legitimate  demands  in 
Abdurahman  is  of  Malay  origin,  though  by  regard  to  education.  These,  he  asserted,  were 
birth  a  native  of  Cape  Colony  where  there  is  producing  a  condition  of  affairs  the  result  of 
a  considerable  Malay  settlement,  many  of  which  would  be  startling, 
whom  are  fairly  wealthy.     Dr.  Abdurahman 

received  his  medical  education  in  Scotland,      The  colored  races  of  all  origins  were  rapidly  be- 
where  he  married  a  Scotch  lady  who  is  still,  it   ginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  union,  which  was  the 

is  said,  a  Christian,  though  the  doctor  himself  °"^y  ^^^  .»"  '^'^l^  they  could  secure  and  protect 

•    \i  I  J  A  •    !-•  1.1         X  J  i_  their  existing  nghts.     A  deep-seated  feeling  ot  pas- 

is  Mohammedan,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  ^i^e  hatred  was  being  engendered  against  the  white 

the  colored  people  of  Cape  Town  of  all  races  races,  and  unless  the  Union  Government's  color 
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policy  was  changed,  passive  hatred  would  develop  them  to  drop  Dutch  and  leam  English.  In 
into  active  resistance.  The  white  policy  means  a  ^^g  he  saw  another  unifying  influence  that 
war  of  extermination  against  colored  races  and  ,,       .      j  r      i.  j  xil     i»    -^       r  ^i^ 

natives,  and  urged  on  the  congress  to  lay  down  a  would  extend  far  beyond  the  hmits  of  the 
basis  on  which  to  contend  for  political  rights.  Union,  and  link  in  a  common  cause  all  the 

colored  people  of  Africa  now  under  the  Brit- 

The  importance  of  this  declaration  becomes  ish  flag, 
all  the  greater  when  the  force  behind  it  comes  About  the  same  time  that  this  African 
to  be  reckoned  up.  Taking  the  whole  Union  political  organization  congress  was  held  in 
of  South  Africa,  the  white  population  in-  Cape  Town,  another  (called  the  South  African 
creased  by  only  161,219  in  the  last  seven  NativeNational Congress)  was  held  in  Bloem- 
years,  while  the  native  and  colored  added  fontein  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  This  was 
621,456  to  its  nvunbers.  In  1904  the  black  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Mocher,  president  of 
and  brown  races  form  78.5  per  cent,  of  the  the  Orange  Free  State  Native  Association, 
total  popidation;  to-day  they  are  78.55.  The  Delegates  were  present  from  Basutoland. 
increase  in  the  number  of  males  since  then  Bechuanaland,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
has  been,  white,  51,336,  native  and  colored,  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Ainong 
336,039.  These  returns  do  not  include  Basu-  them  were  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  and 
toland,  Bechuanaland,  or  Rhodesia  where  the  native  chiefs,  the  first  resolution  forming  the 
black  population  overwhelmingly  outnumbers  Native  National  Congress  of  South  Africa 
the  white;  and  to  this  condition  has  to  be  being  moved  by  P.  Ka  Isaka  Seme,  described 
added  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  among  as  late  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Columbia 
the  blacks  is  decreasing.  University,  B.A.,  and  George  William  Curtis, 

All  the  efforts,  so  far,  that  have  been  made  to  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
encourage  white  immigration  to  South  Africa  Temple  and  barrister-at-law,  and  of  the 
have  failed,  especially  from  Great  Britain,  so  Supreme  Court  of  South  Africa,  Transvaal 
that  the  tendency  of  the  white  race  is  back-  Province, 
ward.  This  an  observant  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  conference  ascribed  to  an  attempt  The  subjects  discussed  after  the  formation  of  the 
to  build  up  a  white  nation  upon  a  basis  of   congress   were:    Native    Marriage  and   Divorce; 

colored  labor.    Among  the  anomalies  of  the  Native  3^h-!^,Xc?a„tv^lte^S  IfauJ^ 

Situation  he  pointed  out    that   with   all   its  La^^  and   Reserves;    Native  Courts,   Civil  and 

*' cheap''  black  labor  it  lives   largely  upon  Criminal;  Segregation  and  the  Native  Pass  Laws, 

foodstuffs  produced  by  "expensive"   white  The  discussions  lasted  during  three  days  and  were 

labor  in  countries  thousands  of  miles  away,  conducted  with  great  decorum  and  marked  ability, 

o      .V    Af  •              •!!  1-     1.       J   J     I     •       ^i_^  The  land   question  m  particular  recenned  great 

South  Afncans  wiU  be  heard  declarmg  that  attention,    the    Transvaal    Government    having 

white  farm  laborers  are  impossible  because  i>assed  a  law  against  the  purchase  of  land  by  na- 

they  are  too  costly,  and  the  very  men  who  say  tives,  which,  however,  haci  been  disallowed  by  the 

so  are  eating  food  produced  by  that  very  kind  ^"^>tt  ^«^^^""^^".^-  J^l^fJ^J^:^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^ 

r  1  u      •       4.U      \      A  now  the  only  spot  m  South  Afnca  where  a  native 

ot  labor  m  other  lands.  ^as  not  allowed  to  purchase  land,  but  the  Union 

Then,  agam,  black  labor  is  encouraged  by  Government  was  about  to  bring  a  bill  into  the 

law.     The  operation  of  the  Pass  law  in  the  Union  parliament  which  was  intended  to  prohibit 

Transvaal,  the  terms  of  the  Workmen's  Com-  ^t^  ^]^  ^^^f"^  to  native  syndicates,  and  was  the 

-.      '    .        J.,  .  e^       ^.  ,,    thinedgeof  the  wedge  by  which  the  natives  all  over 

pensaUon  act,  and  the  system  of  taxation,  all  South  Africa  would  be  prevented  holding  land. 

aim  at  givmg  the  employee  as  much  cheap   The  labor  question  also  was  considered  at  some 
and  easily  controlled  black  labor  as  possible,   length,  and  the  paramount  chief  Letsic  II.  of  Ba- 
sutoland, after  the  congress,  in  accepting  the  hon- 
orary    presidency   conferred    on    him,    said    that 
Naturally,  this  i^licy,  extending  over  genera-    henceforth  he  was  no  more  the  paramount  chief  of 
tions,  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  in  the  mmd  of   one  tribe,  and  cautioned  the  Basutos  going  to  the 
the  white  man  a  prejudice  against  manual  labor  of    mines  for  work  against  tribal  animosities,  as  aU  the 
any  kind.     All  rough  work   is      Kaffir's  work.'     South  African  native  races  were  now  all  one  in  all. 
therefore    deeding.     Under    this    policy    white 

South  Africa  is  going  back.     WTiole  industries  are  .        .      «       t.    a.^* 

drifting  into  the  hands  of  the  colored  races,  and        The  Labor  Question  in   South  Ainca 
unless  the  system  which  has  obtained  for  more  than 

two  centuries  is  soon  altered,  South  Africa  must        ,,n-   s.  r   i^i.      o     xi-     Ar  • 

l>ecome  a  black  man's  land.     It  may  support  a        What   some   of   the   South  Afncan  press 
nation,  but  it  will  be  a  black  and  brown  nation.         think  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from 

the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
One  remarkable  feature  of  Dr.  Abdurah-  Johannesburg  Sunday  Post,  headed  "Black 
man's  address  at  the  late  conference  of  the  and  White,"  dealing  with  the  question  of 
colored  races  of  South  Africa  was  his  urging  colored  labor  and  the  trades  unions: 
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At  the  best,  the  total  constituency  of  the  Labor  ago  all  the  plastering  in  the  peninsula  was  done 
party  in  this  country  does  not  represent  more  than  by  white  men,  who  mvariably  threw  down  their 
a  fraction  of  the  workers  of  South  Africa.     Every  tools  if  a  man  with  the  smallest  touch  of  the  tar- 
day  the  colored  man  is  coming  more  and  more  to  brush  appeared  on  the  scaffolding  alongside  them, 
the  front  as  a  skilled,  as  wallas  an  unskilled,  laborer.  To-day  the  European  tradesman  has  practically 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  the  future  is  with  him.  disappeared  from  this  branch    of  skilled  labor. 
The  trades  unions  of  the  Kand  sit  up  at  nights  in  and  the  Malays  have  the  whole  trade  in  their 
the  Trades  Hall  and  exclude  the  colored  person  hands.    These  are  facts  which  we  Europeans  have 
from  their  organizations;  but  while  they  are  thus  to  face,  whether  we  like  them  or  not.     The  states- 
engaged  the  Lovedale  College  and  the  Trappistmon-  manship  of  the  Creswells  and  the  Wyber^hs  has 
astenes  and  many  other  native  institutions  of  the  never  been  applied  to  a  real  solution  of  this  ques- 
Idnd  are  turning  out  skilled  colored  workers  by  the  tion  as  it  affects  the  future.    The  leaders  of  Trades 
hundred  and  tl^  thousand.     In  Kingwilliamstown  Hall  politics  do  not,  in  this  respect,  look  farther 
the  daily  paper  is  "set  up"  by  blacks.     And  not  thah  their  noses.    They  point-blank  refuse  to  real- 
even  among  the  ranks  of  the  Labor  party  itself  is  ize  that,  as  John  X.  Merriman  told  them  long  ago, 
there  unanimity  on  this  question.     For  instance,  in  they  are  merely  the  aristocrats  of  labor;  and  thiat 
the  Cape  the  Typographical  Union  and  other  trade  the    democratic  character   and   methods   of  the 
bodiesadmit  the  colored  person,  while  other  unions,  British  trade  union  are  an  impossibility  in  this 
such  as  the  Plasterers,  exclude  him.    Ten  years  country. 


THE  MAXIMUM  WORKING-DAY 


H 


AINZ  POTTHOF,  a  member  of  the  Ger-  hour  day  for  miners,  road-workers,  those  occupied 

man  Reichstag,  writmg  in  the  Gegenwart  »^  ^\\^  cigarette  and  textile  industries,  smelters,  or 

/Tii«\«  u"        J*  J  Similar    calhngs.      Specially    noteworthy  is    the 

(Berhn),  gives  comprehensive  data  regard-  Massachusetts  law  0^906  which  forbids  any  em- 

ing    the    highly  important   question    of  the  ployee  of  the  State  to  work  over  forty-ei^ht  hours 

time-limit    of    labor,    concluding    with    the  a  week.    Inothercountries,  too,  the  working-hours 

considerations    that    should    govern    its    de-  of  miners  are  fixed  by  law  as  are  those  of  laborers 

....  °  m  the  nte-fields  in  Italy  (nine  to  ten  hours),,  and 

temunauon.  ^f  bakers,  etc.,  in  Norway.    In  Bavaria,  since  1908. 

While  the  German   Empire  has  thus  far  the  eight-hour  law  prevails  in  the  mining  industry, 

passed  no  general  laws  regarding  the  daily  and  in  the  Prusso-Hessian  railroad  system  the  nine- 

or  weekly  time-limit  of  adult  male  labor—  *'^"''  ^^V  >"  ^he  workshops, 
having  left  it  to  the  Landtag  to  fix  the  maxi-       ^  .  tt       n  ^^^  t  j 

mum  in  industries  where  excessive  hours  ^  Germany,  thus,  says  Herr  Potthof,  stands 

prove    injurious    to    the    workmen-^ther  ^^ '^^  "^^.^.^^"^  ^^  van  ?f  this  movement. 

a)untries,  he  reminds  his  readers,  have  pro-  ^^\  t^en  if  the  success  of  lessemng  the  hours 

ceeded  to  general  enactments.  ^^  ^^^or,  its  hygiemc  and  economic  results, 

are  dependent  upon  factors  that  vary  greatly 

p                 .u      •                    'u*       •     ,0-0  ill  the  diflFerent  activities  and  countries,  seri- 

France  was  the  pioneer,  prescribing,  in  1848,  ..     .»        lui.       •         ^        i^^nr 

that  the  working-day  shall  consist  of  ten  hours  in  ^^  attention  should  be  given  to  what  Prof. 

Paris,  and  eleven  hours  in  the  provinces;  since  H.  Herkner,  the  political  economist,  says  in 

1900,  twelve  hours  is,  as  a  rule,  the  maximum,  but  the  summary  of  his  careful  investigations, 

in  all  industries  where  women  and  adolescents  are  ^hich    annears    in    his    manual    of   nolitiral 

employed  the  ten-hour  day  prevails  (applying  to  ,^   ^^        .  .         "^^^^    ^^   poUUCai 

male  adults  as  well),  and  for  mine- workers  nine  science.     We  quote: 

hours  a  day.     In  Switzerland,  too,  the  maximum  t,.      . 

working-day  was  introduced  as  early  as  1848.    The  ^  The  incalculable  number  of  favorable,  even  if 

favorable  results  led  to  the  general  application  of  "y  no  means  uniform,  experiences  that  have  thus 

the  eleven-hour  day  throughout  the  land.    Austria,  ^ar  resulted  in  industrial  life  from  the  gradual  re- 

likewise,  prescribed  the  eleven-hour  day  for  the  in-  duction  of  the  daily  working-hours,  coupled  with 

dustries  in  1885,  and  ten  hours  for  mine-workers,  the  results  of  the  latest  psychologic-physiological 

These  countries  admit   but   few  exceptions  and  researches,  justifies  the  assumption  that  if  in  work 

exercise  a  thorough  surveillance,  while  the  legal  which  is  influenced  half-way  by  the  personality  of 

restriction  to  eleven  and  one-half  hours  in  Russia  the  workman  the  ten  hour  limit  is  exceeded,  either 

exisu  merely  on  paper.  Australia  and  New  Zea-  the  employer  suffers  from  the  labor  not  being  sufli- 

land,  also,  with  their  far-reaching  public  regulation  ciently    intensive   or   the    workman    from    over- 

of  labor  conditions,  have  a  legal  time-measure.     In  fatigue.    A  diminution  of  the  time  of  labor  to  ten 

other  countries  such  restrictions  extend  only  to  hours,  therefore,  will,  as  a  rule,  not  only  have  no 

certain  occupations;  as,  for  example,  in  Germany  injunous  effect  upon  economic  interests,  but  will  in 

-outside  of  the  Bundesrath's  sanitary  ordinances  n»any  cases  even  promote  them. 
— to  trading-places  in  the  open  street,  which  must 

dose  at  nine,  leaving  ten  to  eleven  hours  of  rest.  The  idea  that  the  legal  enactment  of  the  ten- 

l^Z:!-^YA::Mt^J^r^^^o^C't^X  ^?\^'y  in.  Germany  would  have  no  great 
working-hours  of  railway  employees.  A  number  of  Significance  is  a  mistaken  one.  In  spite  of 
States  of  the  Union,  too,  have  adopted  the  eight-  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  time  of  Iflhnr 
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due  to  the  power  of  the  trade-unions  and  the  domains,  likewise,  where  economic  objections 
insight  of  the  employers,  joined  to  the  legal  to  limiting  the  time  of  labor  cannot  be  urged, 
restriction  of  female  and  child-labor,  there  it  might  be  well  to  have  legal  r^ulation.  Nor 
are  many  industries  where  the  working-day  should  it  be  confined  to  laborers  in  the 
exceeds  ten  hours.  The  same  is  true  of  other  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  A  mininnim 
occupations — thus  public  entertainment,  nurs-  amount  of  regard  should  be  paid  to  other 
ing  (!)>  and,  above  all,  home  labor.     In  these  employees  also. 


HUMIDITY-A  FRIEND,   NOT  A  FOE 


T 


'HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  us  absolute  humidity,  may  have,  by  reason  of  its 

have  been  very  much  to  blame.  'Tune  higher  temTCrature,  a  relative  humidity  of  only  6^ 

r.^A  «/,«;«  «,A  ko,rr»  ,r^«*«^  ^.,-  „«.„*i,  «^««  percent.     If  we  reflect  that  a  humidity  of  from  60 

and  agam  we  have  vented  our  wrath  upon  ^  ^^  p^^  cent,  is  none  too  much  for  average  condi- 

that  demon  of  discomfort,  Humidity,  which  tions  of  human  li  e,  we  can  realize  how  Ur  below 

turns  out  to  be  not  a  demon  at  all,  but  in  normal  is  the  air  in  which  most  of  us  are  housed 

reality  one  of  our  best  friends.     Dr.  P.  W.  during  the  winter.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  various 

Goldsbury  inthe5../.«i.f«/ica/  and  Surgi-  rrLri^gXw^^^Ze  ^b^k^^^Vr,! 

cal  Journal^  demonstrates  the  importance  of  and  there  through  the  country;   these  show  that 

humidity  on  hygiene.     He  writes:  the  humidity  often  went  below  40  per  cent.,  and 

upon  occasion  got  down  below  10  per  cent. 

In  the-popular  mind,  only  the  discomfort  felt  on  "nder  such  conditions  indoor  air  in  winter  is 

hot,  close  days  is  associated  with  this  word.     The  "^^  '''7  »"<1  'II^*^*'"?;     ^V'  '*  °"^  ?f  *•"*  P"^ 

impression  may  be  gained  that  humidity  is  some-  <=*"*^«  °'  chapped  hands  and  parched  lips. 

thing  to  be  deplored,  but,  properly  speaking,  a  bet- 
ter term  would  be  sultriness.    For  this  means  a  Ctae  of  the  important  problems  of  modern 
high  percentage  of  moisture  along  with  excessive  u-u-               »       *•       •   ^H  ^    t       i-       -j 
h^it.    On  days  when  the  temperature  is  not  high,  building  construction  is  that  of  making  mdoor 
the  amount  of  humidity  may  be  the  very  cause  of  conditions  more  nearly  like  outdoor  as  re- 
the  agreeableness  of  the  air.    During  the  summer  gards  humidity.     Methods  for  raising   the 
when  the  davs  are  hot  and  dry,  the  freshness  of  the  humidity  in  buildings  are  still  in  the  experi- 
morning  and  the  soothing  coolness  of  the  evening  ^^„x„i  A„^^      rk^  n^MoU,,,.,,  k««,  ^^a^  tr^^ 
are  enjoyable,  not  only  hicause  the  heat  is  dimin-  ^^^^^  Stage.     Dr.  Goldsbury  has  made  van- 
ished,  but  also  because  the  air  is  tempered  with  a  ous  attempts  to  improve  the  moisture  quality 
higher  proportion  of  mositure.    If  we  substitute  of  the  air  in  different  rooms.     He  says: 
for  the  word  "humidity"  the  phrase  "moisture  in 

the  air"  we  shall  know  better  what  is  meant.  „„        ,,.,..             ,          .,     r 

When  the  building  was  heated  by  furnace,  a  dish 

^,     ,         ,,,        •  i».    » •         J  •    ^  of  water  was  kept  over  the  register.     A  muffin  tin 

The  term    humidity    is  used  m  two  senses:  was  used  for  this  purpose,  as  its  form  presents  an 

absolute  humidity,  which  refers  to  the  actual  exceptionally  large  surface  below  for  the  heat  to 

amount  of  water  in  the  air  per  cubic  foot  at  strike  and,  therefore,  increases  evaporation.    The 

a  given  time;  and  r./a//t«  humidity,  which  is  rsting\'^er  U^Ktrtt'^^^'suck,^^ 
the  percentage  of  water  m  the  air  at  any  tune  into  the  meshes  by  capillary  force,  thus  increasing 
as  compared  with  the  total  amount  which  the  the  evaporating  surface.  I  have  found  wet  towels 
air  could  hold  at  that  temperature  without  or  newspapers,  too,  spread  about  the  room  some- 
some  form  of  precipitation  such  as  dew  or  J^J^^  l»f ^"^  in  moistening  the  air,  but  it  proved 
.  rn  \^e  X  r  ^i.  a.»  I  J  difficult  by  such  means  to  increase  the  humidity 
ram.  To  quote  further  from  the  article  under  above  5  one  per  cent.  This,  however,  was  enough 
consideration :  to  give  a  sense  of  increased  comfort,  for  our  deli- 
cate tissues  respond  to  even  such  slight  favoring 

If  a  heated  flat  in  winter  be  at  a  temperature  of  changes.  .  ,  ,  , 
70  degrees,  and  the  absolute  hum  dity  or  amount  of  Closing  the  register  at  night  lowers  the  tempera- 
water  held  in  suspension  be  the  same  as  in  the  air  ture  of  the  room  and,  therefore,  lessens  the  amount 
outside,  where  the  temperature  is  only  18  degrees,  of  moisture  required  for  comfort.  Merely  in  the 
the  relative  humidity  there  will  be  only  one-eighth,  condition  of  one  s  throat  in  the  morning  one  would 
or  12 H  per  cent.,  and  that  only  providing  our  out-  find  ample  warrant  for  the  shutting  off  of  the  heat 
side  air  be  saturated  with  moisture,  which  is  often  ^^  night, 
not  the  case. 

If  the  air  outside   at  a  temperature  of  18  de-  Under  our  conditions  of  mdoor   life,   we 

grees,  have  an  absolute  humidity  of  but  half  a,  a          ^r         a.               i.  1.       •j**.     u   *     \i^ 

irain.  then  its  relative  humidity  will  be  only  50  per  suffer  not  from  too  much  humidity,  but  rather 

cent.,  and  the  air  inside,  tiiough  having  the  same  from  too  little. 
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W^ITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Wanted:  $8,500,000,000  of  these  notes  will  recall  that  the  record  of 

last  year's  legislation  along  those  lines  was 

WHAT  is  the  most  important"  problem  most  encouraging.    It  showed  a  58  per  cent, 

now  confronting  American  business  decrease  in  the  number  of  bills  enacted  to 

men?  deal  with  transportation  questions. 

Last  month  the  New  York  Chamber  of  But  the  roads  still  have  their  troubles. 
Conunerce  gave  its  answer  to  that  question.  Some  of  the  demands  with  which  they  have 
It  may  surprise  many  people  to  find  that  the  more  recently  been  confronted — ^all  tending 
Chamber  apparently  "shakes  oflf,  as  dew-  to  render  them  less  able  to  show  the  satis- 
drops  from  the  lion's  mane,"  such  things  as  factory  profits  that  investors  have  been 
currency  reform,  tariff  revision,  Sherman  accustomed  to  expect — are  thus  outlined  in 
Law  amendment — and  even  a  "Money  the  Chamber's  report: 
Tnist"' investigation.  At  any  rate,  the  real  "(i)  A  demand  for  increased  service,  bet- 
problem,  as  that  conservative  and  influential  ter  equipment,  new  terminals,  faster  trans- 
organization  sees  it,  is,  "to  find  some  means  portation,  more  expensive  provision  for  in- 
of  making  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  suring  safety. 

obtain,  during  the  next  five  years,  new  capital  "  (2)  A  demand  for  higher  compensation 

to  the  amount  of  $8,500,000,000."  for  labor. 

That  is  the  sum  which  the  statisticians  "(3)  A  demand  for  cheaper  rates  of  car- 
estimate  the  railroads  will  need  to  make  their  riage  for  both  passengers  and  freight." 
facilities  equal  to  the  expanding  traffic  of  the  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  demand  for 
country.  It  b  as  plain  as  day  to  anyone  that  cheaper  rates.  Hence  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
the  country's  "productive  capacity" — which,  m^rce  "urges  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
of  course,  measures  its  prosperity  -cannot  go  Commission  and  all  the  State  railway  com- 
on  increasing  as  it  has  in  the  past,  unless  the  missions  the  importance,  for  the  future,  of  so 
facilities  are  afforded  to  carry  its  products  carefully  weighmg  and  considering  the  effect 
to  the  markets.  to  be  produced  upon  the  railroads  in  the 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  railroads,  in  making  of  any  necessary  readjustments  of 

their  development,  have  been  falling  behind  freight  rates,  that  the  same  may  be  accom- 

the  growth  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  plished  without  further  curtailing  the  total 

largely  because  investors  have  shown  re-  revenue  of  the  railroads,  upon  which  their 

luctance  to  purchase  new  issues  of  their  stocks  borrowing  credit  depends";  bearing  in  mind, 

and  bonds  in  the  amounts  required.    The  as  stated  by  the  Railroad  Securities  Commis- 

situation,  therefore,  now  looks  critical.  sion,  that  "a  reasonable  return  is  one  which. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible,  as  the  Chamber  under  honest  accounting  and  responsible 
of  Commerce  urges,  that  the  eight  and  a  half  management,  will  attract  the  amount  of  in- 
billions — a  sum  equal  to  eight  times  the  vestors'  money  needed  for  the  development 
national  debt,  or  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  of  railroad  facilities;  and  also  bearing  in  mind 
whole  amount  of  money  in  circulation — can  that  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
be  obtained  out  of  the  current  earnings  of  the  railroads  mean  the  development  and  pros- 
railroads.  Clearly,  the  investor's  purse  perity  of  the  country." 
strings  must  be  loosened  somehow.  And  the  After  all,  "the  most  important  problem" 
way  to  do  that  is  again  to  give  him  the  seems  to  be  one  of  common  sense  and  arith- 
assurance  that,  if  he  buys  railroad  bonds  and  metic  quite  simple, 
stocks,  he  will  have  employed  his  savings 

safely,  and  at  an  adequate  rate  of  return.  **  Business  With  an  Income  at 

What  is  needed,  in  other  words,  is  that  the  Its  Heels" 
railroads'  credit  shall  be  fortified. 

There  is  less  danger  now  than  there  was  TT^ROLLEY-CAR    conductors,    employed 

two  or  three  years  ago  of  railroad  earnings  ^    by  239  representative  street  and  electric 

continuing  to  be  affected  adversely  by  a  railways,    collected    last    year    502,361,320 

multiplicity  of  new  restrictive  laws.    Readers  more  nickels  than  they  did  the  year  before. 
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More  than  forty  per  cent,  of  these  nickels,  or  the  so-called  "standard"  grade  did  not  |»y 
209,555,700,  were  "saved,"  to  be  added  to  more  than  seven  per  cent.,  there  were  those 
net  income  for  the  holders  of  bonds  and  stocks  which  could  often  show  perfectly  good  rca- 
based  upon  those  various  enterprises.  sons  for  a  rate  as  high  as  eight. 

Stated  in  the  orthodox  way,  these  figures.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  espc- 
which  were  presented  in  detail  in  the  Com-  dally  behooved  the  intending  purchaser  (rf 
mercial  &•  Financial  Chronicle  of  April  6,  the  latter  class  to  be  at  some  pains  in  ferret- 
mean  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  electric  ing  out  those  reasons;  and  that,  in  any  e\'ent, 
roads  increased  $25,108,066,  or  6.44  per  cent,  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  in- 
over  1910;  and  that  net  earnings  increased  vestor  to  satisfy  himself  about  early  in  his 
$10,477,785,  or  6.53  per  cent.  Truly  a  re-  investigation  was  the  reputation  of  the 
markable  showing  of  stability  of  revenues,  banker  or  broker  who  had  the  mortgages  for 
especially  when  it  is  considered,  as  the  sale.  If  this  were  found  to  be  high — a  repu- 
Chronicle  suggests,  that  the  period  under  tation  based  upon  long  and  successful  expe- 
review  "was  marked  by  a  trade  reaction,  and  rience — the  weight  of  presumption,  at  least, 
by  other  unfavorable  developments."  The  would  be  in  favor  of  the  soundness  of  any 
contrast  with  what  happened  to  the  steam  investment  on  which  it  might  be  staked. 
roads  is  striking.  The  latter  lost  1.06  per  The  business  man  replied,  "not,"  as  be 
cent,  in  gross,  and  2.67  per  cent,  in  net.  very  graciously  explained, "  f or  the  purp>ose  of 

It  seems  that  out  of  the  239  street  railways  criticizing"  an  attitude  of  conservatism,  but 
reporting,  only  33  sustain^  losses  in  gross  rather  of  suggesting  that  the  comment  made 
earnings,  and  only  60  in  net.  Closer  analysis  by  this  department  indicated  a  lack  of  whole- 
shows  that  where  the  losses  did  occur,  they  hearted  appreciation  of  such  investments,  as 
were,  for  the  most  part,  sustained  by  enter-  a  class. 

prises"in  the  smaller  communities,  where  the  "I  have,"  he  observed,  "often  laughed  at 
activities  of  the  population  are  bound  up  in  the  provincialism  of  your  thoroughbred  New 
some  one  branch  or  division  of  trade,"  and  Yorker,  who  would  get  the  cold  shivers  where 
where  there  were  instances  of  the  throwing  Western  mortgages  were  mentioned — because 
into  idleness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  the  richest  people  we  have  here  made  their 
population.  piles  in  just  those  mortgages." 

The  noteworthy  gains,  on  the  other  hand.  He  went  on  to  say  that  eight  per  cent,  did 
were  in  the  cases  of  enterprises  "in  most  of  not  frighten  him.  Indeed  he  had  seen  the 
the  larger  cities,  where  population  is  dense,  time  when  ten  per  cent,  was  the  current  rate. 
where  there  is  much  accumulated  wealth,  and  He  said  he  had  no  diflSculty  nowadays  in 
where  trade  activity  is  not  exclusively  de-  investing  his  money  at  six  per  cent.,  getting 
pendent  upon  a  single  industry,  or  a  single  security  such  as  was  acceptable  to  the  con- 
group  of  industries."  servative  savings  banks  in  his  State;  and  he 

Here  is  further  evidence  on  the  advantages  added,  "  neither  would  any  business  man  here 
of  practising   the  principle  of  investment  who  attended  to  his  own  affairs." 
distribution.  It  is  timely  to  give  these  observations  space 

Electric  lighting,  gas,  water,  and  all  the  in  these  colunms,  if  only  because  they  afiford 
other  public  utilities  would  doubtless  show  the  opportunity  of  dispelling  the  notion, 
similar  results.  Little  wonder  that  their  which,  in  fact,  is  fairly  widespread,  that  the 
securities  as  a  class  have  gained  so  rapidly  in  "provincial  New  Yorker"  (by  which  it  may 
investment  prestige.     .  be  assumed  the  Central  Western  business  man 

meant,  "the  average  Eastern  investor")  any 

Some  Observations  on  Farm  longer  gets  the  "shivers,"  when  a  mortgage 

Mortgages  ^^  somebody's  farm  in  the  West,  or  in  any 

other  section  of  the  country,  is  mentioned  as 

A  BUSINESS  MAN,  who  "grew  up  "with  a  likely  medium  for  the  profitable  employ- 
that  part  of  the  coimtry  "which  used  to  ment  of  funds, 
be  called  the  West,  but  is  now  known  as  the      Witness,  for  instance,  the  "estate"  of  a 
Central  West,"  wrote  to  this  magazine  a  well-known  New  York  manufacturer,  which 
short  time  ago  about  farm  mortgages.  was  only  recently  reported  to  have  over 

Among  other  things,  his  questions  called  $1,000,000  in  loans  on  farms  in  a  single  State 
for  some  reference  to  the  interest  rates  on  of  the  great  wheat  belt.  Moreover,  one 
such  investments,  and  their  relation  to  se-  might  multiply  instances  of  individual  in- 
curity.  One  suggestion  made  in  that  con-  vestors  of  comparatively  moderate  means, 
nection  w^as:  that,  while  first  mortgages  of  turning  more  and  more  each  year  to  securities 
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of  this  type.    The  head  of  at  least  one  prom-  $418,000,000,  it  now  holds  under  foreclosure 

inent  loan  agency  in  a  Southern  State — ^the  real  estate  to  the  amoimt  of  only  $646,509. 

kind  that  boasts  a  record  of  "twenty-five  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  "defaults" 

years'  experience  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar"  thus  represented  have  involved  no  actxial  loss 

— ^finds  it  worth  while  to  make  an  annual  — and  probably  little  inconvenience.    For  the 

trip  through  New  England  and  the  East,  properties  so  held  are  shown  to  be  paying  in 

calling  on  investors,  personally.  rentals  5)^  per  cent.,  net. 

But  where  these  instances  are  found,  it  is  One  important  factor,  contributing  to  that 

sale  to  say  that  in  every  case,  as  a  preliminary  remarkable  showing,  is  the  company's  ob- 

to  the  investment,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  servance  of  the  scientific  principle  of  "geo- 

of  painstaking  inquiry  to  discover  how  much  graphical  distribution" — a  principle,  by  the 

expert  knowledge  of  underlying  values  goes  way,  easily  applicable  to  investment  on  any 

to  back  up  the  mortgages  offered.  scale,  small   as   well   as   large.    Note   the 

ThAi,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  kind  of  twelve  States,  among  which  the  Northwest- 
financial  transaction^  in  which  the  "personal  em*s  largest  mortgage  risks  are  divided: 

equation"   plays   a   more  important   part.   iiij„ojg $26,242,681 

Here  the  "expert's"  examination  must  in-  Iowa 22,084.251 

volve  such  intimate  things  as  the  habits  of  Missouri 21,269,085 

the  borrower,  his  reputation  in  the  com-  qjJ?"^^* u'?2^*^oi 

munity,  and  even  the  size  of  his  family.  Indkina . . .........................  7I104I366 

The  investor,  who,  like  the  business  man  Washington 5!895!645 

referred  to,  is  able  on  his  own  account  to  Wisconsin 5,654,369 

gather*  such  details,  as  well  as  to  form  an  ^V^**  ^^°^^ i^oo'^^^ 

intelligent  judgment  of  the  loaning  value  of  Kan^ls ...........................    5]^]^ 

the  land,  itself,,  occupies  an  enviable  position.  Colorado 4|o46,'258 

Eight  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  need  not  scare 

him.  Indeed,  the  Review  of  Reviews  Other  States  represented  are  Kentucky, 
knows  of  one — a  Pacific  Coast  attorney — who  Tennessee  and  Georgia  in  the  South;  Oregon 
gets  fourteen  per  cent,  on  his  " estate  money  "  and  California  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  New 
buying  second  mortgages,  and  who  says  he  York  in  the  East. 

"never  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  fore-  This  company,  like  many  others  of  its  kind, 
closure."  But  the  average  investor  at  a  dis-  has  found  the  great  Northwest  one  of  the 
tance  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  put  in  the  way  most  attractive  fields  for  investment  during 
of  such  opportunities.  He  acts  wisely  by  recent  years.  One  substantial  reason  is  that 
refusing  to  yield  to  the  lure  of  extraordinary  that  section,  as  a  whole,  has  impressed  the 
income — ^whether  it  be  from  mortgages,  or  experts  with  its  happy  combination  of  low 
from  any  other  type  of  securities.  land  values  and  enterprising  farmers. 

Mortgage  Loans  Scientifically        a  Peddler's  Investment  Principles 

Managed 

*  "  T5EGAN  Life  With  A  Pack,  But  Ended    . 

'TV)  get  at  the  kind  of  results  possible  by      -"  With  $1,822,294,"  ran   the  headlines 
•■•    combining  conservatism  with  system  in  of  the  newspapers,  not  long  since, 
mortgage  investment,  the  experience  of  the      It  appeared  that  Benjamin  Hart,  a  native 
great  life  insurance  companies  is  valuable.       of  Virginia,  had  begun  his  career  many  years 

Take  the  Northwestern  Mutual  of  Mil-  ago  as  a  peddler.  He  went  from  town  to 
waukee,  whose  recently  published  report  town  with  a  pack  on  his  back.  His  business 
shows  a  total  investment  of  $153,562,654  in  flourished,  and  his  savings  piled  up  until  he 
loans  secured  on  real  estate — ^both  farm  and  soon  had  money  enough  to  tempt  him  to  try 
city.  These  yield,  not  eight,  nor  even  six  his  fortunes  in  New  York.  There,  too,  his 
f)er  cent.,  but  an  average  of  approximately  astute  mind  reaped  its  reward.  He  made 
five.  They  are  based  on  property,  which  more  money  in  real  estate.  Eventually  he 
the  company's  own  inspectors  value  at  retired  and  became  an  investor  in  stocks  and 
$478,586,075,  giving  security  of  more  than  bonds.  He  died  in  France  four  years  ago, 
three  to  one.  but  the  value  of  his  estate  became  known 

And  here  is  a  significant  fact  in  connection  only  upon  the  filing  of  its  appraisal  in  the 
with  the  Northwestem's  experience:  transfer  tax  office  of  New  York  State,  recently. 

While  it  has  loaned  on  this  class  of  se-  One  of  the  rare  opportunities  to  get  at  the 
curity,  since  1857,  a  grand  total  of  nearly  experience  of  the  individual  investor  on  a 
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fairly  large  scale  is  aflForded  by  a  study  of  the  opinion,  but  everywhere,  likewise)  the  same 

schedule  of  the  securities  owned  by  the  "  Vir-  evil  attendant  phenomena  may  be  observed: 

ginian  peddler."   Some  of  his  most  important  growing  debt  of  States  and  mimidpaiities, 

holdings — ranging  all  the  way  from  bonds  of  increasing   taxation,    the   encroachment   of 

his  native  State  down  to  the  most  popular  of  bureaucracy.     And  since,  just  as  generally, 

the  industrial  stocks — were:  too,  the  limit  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 

people   is    being   dangerously    s^proacfaed. 

Bonds  modem  nations  must  ultimately  face   the 

State  of  Virginia  alternative  of   training  their  national   and 

District  of  Columbia  municipal  administrators  to  a  rational  eco- 

Impenal  Japanese  Government  ,    ^    ^               ,         .                  ,  ,          .      ^ 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ^^^^  system,  such  as  is  pursued  by  private 

enterprises. 

Rah-road  Stocks  For  England,  the  writer  continues,  Lord 

New  York  &  Harlem       Central  Pacific  Avebury    (Sir   John   Lubbock),    the  "noted 

Cleveland  &  Pittsbui^h  Southern  Pacific  (com.  naturalist,  politician  and  banker,  advocates, 

Union  racinc  preierrea       and  pid.)  •     i_«           i      nr\^   -km     •  •     i        j  xt  ^-       i 

New  York,  New  Haven  Railroad  Securities  Co.  ^  ^s  work,      On  Muniapal  and  NaUonal 

&  Hartford                  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tex.  Trading,"  the  latter  course.    Lord  Avebury 

asks  whence,  finally,  would  taxes  proceed, 

Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Stocks  jf  public  expenditure  should  increase  more 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York  rapidly  than  taxable  property,  private  enter- 

First  National  Bank  of  Richmond,  Va.  ,^JLz*  u^  i^^^^^d^^Ur  ^:^:.,««.lJi  ««j  «ii  ^ir^:^ 

United  States  Trust  Company  pnse  be  mcreasmgly  ehmmated  and  aU  affairs 

possible  be  conducted  by  State  or  aty. 
Industrial  Stock  In  the  last  24  years  the  average  taxation 

United  States  Steel  per  capita  in  England  and  Wales  has  risen 

83  per  cent.,  while  the  average  debt  per  capita 

That  list  goes  far  to  explain  the  extraordi-  has  increased  11.8  per  cent.,  and  the  rate 
nary  ending  of  a  career,  so  humble  in  its  of  taxation  per  pound  of  taxable  values,  75 
beginnings.  It  fails  to  conform  in  many  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  assessment  of 
respects  to  the  more  modem  idea  of  invest-  values  has  been  made  more  vigorous.  In 
ment  "balance."  But  it  shows  that  Hart  had  spite  of  this  the  public  expenses  have  not 
heard,  at  least,  of  the  old  motto,  "Don't  put  been  covered.  In  1883-4  England's  municipal 
all  your  money  in  one  thing — or  in  one  kind  debt  amoimted  to  £193,000,000;  in  1903-4 
of  thing."  it   had   risen  to  £469,000,000.     Owing  to 

The  list  of  security  holdings,  moreover,  the  heavy  lokn  made  to  municipal  adinin- 
mentioned  but  255  shares  of  miscellaneous  istrations  for  their  enterprises,  the  tax 
stocks,  which,  at  die  time  of  Hart's  death,  payers  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
had  no  value  at  all.  He  had  taken  some  terest  for  the  capital  required  for  their  own 
chances,  but  obviously  hot  imtil  he  could  imdertakings. 
aSord  to  take  them.  Profits,  where  there  are  any  in  municipal 

Such  a  record  is  more  or  less  astonishing  to  enterprises  in  Great  Britain,  are  obtained 
one  who  has  spent  any  time  going  over  only  through  monopolies.  Glasgow  realizes 
Surrogates'  reports.  How  few  "estates"  a  profit  on  its  street  railways,  but  Boston, 
recorded  therein  show  so  slight  a  percentage  Massachusetts  gets  a  much  greater  sum  from 
of  waste  investment  eflFort !  its  railways,  which  it  does  not  operate.    Lord 

Avebury  shows  in  detail  that  the  privately 

Municipal  and  National  Trading      owned  street  railways  in  the  United  States 

pay  far  more  taxes  and  yet  charge  lower  fares 
IN  view  of  the  widely  agitated  question  of  than  the  dty  railways  in  England.  He  con- 
**■  government  operation  of  enterprises,  it  demns  even  the  government  ownership  of 
is  interesting  to  note  the  contrasting  state-  railroads. 

ment  as  to  the  effect  of  such  operation  offered  On  the  latter  point  a  diametrically  oppo- 
by  an  English  and  a  German  authority,  and  site  view  is  taken  by  Emil  Schiff,  a  Gerxnan 
commented  on  in  an  article  by  Otto  Corbach  authority,  in  his  work,  "  Untemehmertum 
in  the  Berlin  GegenwarL  oder  Gemeindebetriebe"  (Private  vs.  Com- 

The  writer  remarks  at  the  outset  that,  in  munal  Enterprise).  He  points  out  that  in 
all  countries  on  our  plane  of  culture,  the  Germany  the  extension  of  the  railway  system 
range  of  national  and  municipal  activity  is  is  more  energetically  pursued  than  in  Eng- 
being  irresistibly  broadened.  Everywhere  land.  He  admits  that  under  favorable  con- 
this  tendency  is  in  accordance  with  public  ditions  private  railway   management   may 
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exhibit  some  advantages — competition   af-  institutions  in  anyof  the  towns  except  Manila, 

fecting  the  speed  and  nimiber  of  trains  favor-  Iloilo  and  Cebu  to  control  these  loans  imless 

ably;    improvements,  particularly  such  as  we  count  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  branches  of 

concern  the  comfort  of  passengers,  being  the    government    or   the  branches  of   the 

more  readily  introduced.   He  holds,  however.  Agricultural  Bank  of  the  Philippines.    But 

that  the  advantages  are  outweighed,  among  neither  of  those  have  responded  to  the  needs 

other  things,  by  imsteady  and  confused  rates,  of  the  small  farmers.    There  is  much  mutual 

wild  speculation  in  concessions  and  railroad  distrust  between  these  smaller  proprietors 

shares,  neglect  of  general  economic  interests,  and  the  banks,  because  the  former  do  not 

the  favoring  of  individual  patrons,  the  exploi-  understand  banking  methods,  and  the  banks 

tation  of  the  masses,  the  operation  of  a  number  incur  too  great  risks  and  expense  to  be  com- 

of  competitive  lines  over  essentially  identical  pensated  by  small  transactions.    Hence  the 

groimd,  etc.  banks  cater  only  to  the  great  proprietors,  and 

In  general  Schiff  agrees  with  Lord  Avebury  the  smaller  owners  must  appeal  to  the  private 

as  to  the  injurious  results  of  State  and  mu-  banking  houses  which  impose  usurious  con- 

nidpal  operations;  his  contention,  however,  ditions. 

is  that  they  are  not  necessary  ones;  that  they  To  the  evils  of  usury  are  added  the  diffi- 

can  be  obviated.     That  the  objection  of  culties  the  small  farmers  have  in  legalizing 

over-burdening  the  administrative  machinery  mortgages  on  account  of  their  faulty  title 

can  be  mastered  is  evidenced  by  the  organi-  deeds,  and  the  costliness  of  the  legal  process 

zation  of  the  great  trusts.    The  crucial  dif-  under  existing  laws.    It  is  not  only  necessary 

ference  between  private  and  public  enter-  to  improve  the  credit  conditions,  but  to  train 

prises  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  are  the  farmer  to  use  the  credit  obtained  more 

spurred  on  by  economic  necessity  to  a  con-  productively  than  he  now  does.     Many  of 

stant  exercise  of  all  their  powers.   No  amount  the  farmers  are  consumed  with  greed  of  more 

of  reform  can  overcome  that  fimdamental  land,  which  prevents  not  only  others  from 

distinction.  cultivating  them,   but  eats  up   their  own 

money  in  payments. 

Agriculturists  and  Credit  in  the  Sefior  Corpus  quotes  a  Conmiissioner  of  the 

Philippines  British  Indian  Civil  Service  that  it  is  not 

merely  cheap  and  easy  credit  which  is  re- 

TN  a  recent  address  the  Governor-General  quired,  but  one  which  will  educate,  discipline 

-■-  of  the  Philippines  stated  that  the  Islands  and  guide  the  borrower.    The  credit  should 

with  their  eight  million  inhabitants,  in  spite  be  extended  solely  to  those  who  have  learned 

of  vast  natural  advantages — rich  soil,  abun-  to  plan  and  to  save,  and  should  be  the  reward 

dant  water,  numerous  ports,  great  veins  of  ore  of  self-help.    As  a  first  step,  Sefior  Corpus 

and  forests  of  almost  inestimable  value,  are  believes  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural 

actually   importing   necessary   articles   and  aid  associations  on  the  order  of  the  Raiflfeisen 

merely  because  they  lack  the  organization  Verein  in  Germany. 

needed  for  production  at  home.   Sefior  Rafael  Sefior  Corpus  points  out  that  none  of  these 

Corpus   in   the   Cultura   FUipina   monthly  successful  organizations  abroad  have  been 

(Manila)  discusses  the  urgency  of  procuring  aided  by  the  governments  until  they  already 

such  organization  at  once  and  emphasizes  the  enjoyed  security  and  prosperity.    The  only 

fact  that  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  advisable  r61e  for  the  government  to  play 

Islands  must  be  based  solely  on  the  develoi>-  would  be  to  make  the  way  easy  for  individual 

ment  of  agriculture.  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  to  make  laws 

Only  45  per  cent  of  the  available  2,872,704  to  remedy  the  chaotic  condition  of  title  deeds 

hectares  of  arable  land  are  actually  cultivated,  to  lands.    The  small  towns  oflFer  favorable 

The  815453  haciendas  or  farms  are  mostly  openings  for  small  cooperative  credit  assoda- 

tilled   by  their  proprietors,  and  the  great  tions,  and  if  these  were  established  in  several 

majority  are  small.    But  our  compatriots  are  towns  in  any  province,  there  could  be  a  cen- 

poorer  than  their  fellows  in  other  countries  tral  organization  founded,  and  gradually  a 

because  they  even  have  to  eat  imported  prod-  network  of  associations  such  as  the  model 

uce;  and  because  the  credit  of  the  farming  mentioned  in  Germany.   Such  a  joint  assoda- 

class  is  worse  than  elsewhere.   Their  situation  tion  might  possibly  undertake,  either  alone 

is  extremely  precarious.    Every  year  they  are  or   with   the  government,  the  repairing  of 

forced  to  borrow  money,  either  to  buy  cattle  roads  and  the  creation  of  exp)erimental  agri- 

or  to  meet  old  debts.    There  are  no  local  culture  colonies. 
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wife.  Wcllwyn  takes  them  all  into  hia  studio  to 
lodge  on  Christmas  night  (having  previously  giv^n 
them  his  card  and  invited  them  to  call  if  they  were 
needy),  and  thenceforward  their  reformation  goes 
merrily  on  at  the  mercies  of  the  opinionated  social 
reformers  to  the  tune  of  "my  theory"  and  "my 
theory."  As  a  result  of  the  experimentation  of  the 
uplifters,  the  girl  grows  more  wayward  and  finds  a 
new  affinity  in  the  vagabond,  and  the  ex-cabby  is.  if 
anything,  a  little  more  drunken  than  before.  Tlie 
Pigeon  says  it  is  deplorable,  but  he  goes  on  treating 
them  like  human  beings,  giving  without  imposing 
conditions,  for  he  is  as  hopeless  in  his  way  as  the 
vagabonds  are  in  theirs.  He  has  no  theories  of 
reform;  he  gives  because  he  is  delightfully  human 
and  can't  help  it.  The  climax  comes  on  the  folluw- 
ine  April  Fool's  Day  when  the  vagabonds  attempt 
suicide  rather  than  submit  to  furtner  reformations 
from  Wellwyn's  friends  and  go  to  prison  with 
WcMwyn's  card  in  their  hands.  It  is  certain  tbat 
he  will  §o  on  giving  away  his  money  and  his  hos- 
pitality just  as  before.  "It's  stronger  than  me."  he 
confesses  shamefacedly.  Ferrand,  the  Gallic  vaga- 
bond, voices  much  of  Galsworth>|'s  sociolo^-. 
Speaking  of  the  reformatory  institutions  in  which 
he  has  been  placed,  he  says:  "One  thing  they 
lack,  those  palaces.  It  is  understanding  of  the 
human  heart.  In  them  tatne  birds  pluck  «'ild 
birds  naked.  Those  sirs  with  their  theories,  they 
can  clean  our  skins  and  chain  our  'abits — that 
soothes  for  them  the  jesthetic  sense;  it  gives  them 
too  their  good,  Itltle  importance.  But  our  spirits 
they  cannot  touch  for  they  nevaire  understand- 
Without  that.  Monsieur,  all  is  as  dry  as  the 
parched  skin  of  an  orange." 


(Mr.  Galnrorthy  is  now  vistine  in 
"Th?  Pigeon,"  has  aroused  a  good  di 
York.  In  May.  1911,  we  puMiihed  a 
Edwin  Bjarknun  on  Galiwortby,  This 
ward  usfd  as  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Bj^rbnan't 
There  Anything  New  Under  the  Sun?"  whi 
our  Junatiy  number.) 


PLAYS  DP  THB  8BAS0N 

THERE  are  plays  supposed  to  carry  a  moral 

that  are  too  trivial  to  brush  the  him  from  the 

most  susceptible  tendril  of  our  conscience;  there 

are  other  plays  that  shock  us  rather 
°^JJ^J.T  •  brutally  into  a  realiMtion  of  their 

ethical  teachings,  and  there  are 
plays  into  which  a  moral  has  been  deftly  inter- 
woven, that  are  wholly  delightful  and  entertaining. 
In  this  last  category  we  must  place  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's play — "The  Pigeon."'  The  author  calls 
it  a  fantasy  in  three  acts.  It  Is  that,  but  within  the 
fantasy  is  a  kernel  of  gentle  philosophy  without 
which — as  one  of  the  characters  observes — "all 
would  be  as  dry  as  the  parched  skin-of  an  orange." 
Technically  the  play  is  rather  formless;  a  kind  of 
exposition  of  a  theory  in  brilliant  dialogue.  Wcll- 
wyn, the  Pigeon,  a  disciple  of  indiscriminate  phi- 
lanthropy.  and  his  three  amiable  friends,  a  profes- 
sor of  sociology,  a  parson,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
attempt  the  reformation  of  a  wandering  vagabond, 
a  drunken  ex-rabman,  and  a  wayward  and  runaway 


From  Lady  Gregory,  who  cam 
the  Abbey  Theater  Players,  we  have  two  volumes 
of  Irish  folk-history  plays.'  The  first  scries  con- 
tains three  tragedies,  nainely, 
i^m  "Grania,"  "Ktncora,"  and  "Der. 
vorgilla."  The  second  series,  the 
tragic-comedies,  "The  Canavans,"  "The  White 
Coclrade,"  "The  Deliverer,"  The  tragedies  are 
dedicated  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "one  of  the 
world's  strong  men,"  and  the  tragic-comedies  to 
John  Quinn,  "best  friend  and  helper  these  half 
score  years  on  this  side  of  the  sea."  To  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  these  fine  plays,  it  11  neces- 
sary to  have  a  background  of  knowliedge  of  Celtic 
myths  and  folklore  and  also  of  the  Insh  Theater 
movement.  Synge,  Yeats,  George  Moore,  and 
Lady  Gregory  have  been  intimately  concerned 
with  the  Irish  Theater  and  its  productions.  While 
some  of  the  plays  pnxiuced  at  this  theater,  notably 
"The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,"  by  Syi^, 
have  met  with  censure  ^nd  disapproval,  Lady 
Gregory's  plays,  which  were  quite  free  from  faults 
of  excess,  have  met  with  universal  approvaL 
"Grania,"  the  most  powerful  of  the  tragedies,  sets 
before  us  the  story  of  three  lovers,  one  of  whom, 
Diarmuid,  had  to  die.  Back  of  the  story  of  love 
and  sorrow  is  revealed  the  triune  spirit  of  all  life, 
which  belief  belongs  to  pagan  as  well  as  to  Chris- 
tian creeds.  The  music  for  the  songs  in  the  plays, 
notes  and  casts  arc  given  in  an  appendix. 
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Arnold  Bennett  publbhes  three  humorous  tnlles 
of  farces'  written  as  long  ago  as  1899,  They  are 
pleasant  manipulations  of  certain  tnarionettes  of 
Mr.  Bennett's,  not  in  the  least  pre- 
ArnowTraoett  <">t'OUs.  but  bubbling  Over  with 
elTeri'esfent  humor.  The  first, — 
"A  Good  Woman," — pivots  on  the  changes  of  a 
passionate  feminine  temperament.  "The  Step- 
mother" is  a  clever  exaggeration  of  the  woes  of  a 
lady  novelbl,  and  "A  yuestion  of  Sex"  draws 
comedy  from  the  incidents  that  attend  the  birth 
of  a  child,  which  to  inherit  ten  thousand  pounds 
should  have  been  a  boy  and  turns  out  to  be  a  girl. 
These  farces  cannot  be  compared  to  Bennett's 
novels  for  merit,  but  they  are  in  themselves  droll 
and  amusing. 

"The  Heralds  of  the  Dawn"'  is  a  virile  play  by 
William  Watson.  There  are  eight  scenes  laid  in 
the  tnythical  kingdom  of  Idconia.    The  time  is  the 

Morrow  of  Antiquity.  Evil  days 
Wi'i!,'"W"'^,"have  fallen  on  Ac  kingdom,  tfie 

king  is  besel  with  doubts  and  fears; 
his  son.  Prince  Hesperus  is  hopeful,  but  the  sub- 
jects complain  of  misrule  and  bring  their  murmurs 
to  the  palace  gates.    The  king  quiets  them  with  a 

Eromise  of  relief  from  their  oppressive  taxes  when 
is  savage  general.  V'olmar,  shall  return  with  booty 
from  the  wars  against  the  king's  enemies.  Volmar 
returns,  but  bcFore  the  day  of  his  triumph  is  ended 
the  da^er  of  an  assassin  finds  his  heart  and  the 

hope  of  the  king  is  dead.    Broken  and  discouraged,  ciiahi.es  bann'  kENNKDY 
he  abdicates  his  throne  to  Prince  Hesperus,  who 

grants  merry  to  the  assassin  because  he  had  once  g'oom,  "  I  lek  my  oath,  I  thought  for  a  moment  as 

saved  his  life  and  also  because  the  crime  was  one  y™  was— well  summat  else";  and  again  when  the 

of  private  vengeance.     The  play  symboliies  the  peasant   woman   moans  he  starts  in   terror  with 

passingof  the  old  order  of  brute  lite  and  the  coming  "Be'induB.     Summat  sort  of— there,  'ark."     He 

of  the   new  era  of  brotherhood  and   peace.     As  relates  the  details  of  the  execution  with  a  soldier's 

poesy,  the  book  fails  to  apprxjach  the  standard  of  callousness;  they  have  cast  lots  for  his  "togs"  and 

"Sable  and  Purple,"  but  it  is  written  with  consid-  be  has  drawn  the  boots.    When  the  soldier  leaves 

erable  fervor  and  the  imagery  is  noteworthy  for  't  guard  duty  the  woman  tells  the  story  of  her 

its  strength  and  beauty.   The  lines  are  written  not  son's  life  to  the  captain,  his  boyhood,  his  ^mple 

so  much  by  the  poet  who  has  caught  down  the  I'fe,  his  mimstry.  the  approach  of  the  end,  all  with 

divine  fire  from  the  skies,  as  by  the  thoughtful  tragic  simphcily.    Then  the  black  pall  of  darkness 

idealist  who  looks  with  serene  hopefulness  down  ''ft*  and  there  is  revealed  a  bleak,  slony  hill  "lit 

the  years.  *"''  unearthly  splendor."     It  is  C.olgotha.     The 

characters  wear  garments  of  the  East.     The  woman 

Charles     Rann     Kennedy's     new    play.    "The  is  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  the  captain  is  a  Roman 

Terrible  Meek,"'  just  now  on  the  boards  in  this  centurion;    Tommy  Atkins   is  a   Roman  soldier. 

country,  is  a  daring  dramatization  of  the  cruci-  Above  them  rise  three  gaunt  crosses  bearing  the 

fixion.    Astotheright  Mr.  Kennedy  gibbeted  men.    Around  about  all  is  peaceful;  sheep 

■"l5T«riW»  has  to  handle  this  subject  by  mcth-  nibble  at  the  grass;  the  air  U  filled  with  the  tin- 

ods  of  stagecraft,  we  must  remem-  klines  of  bells.     The  captain  speaks:    "Something 

ber  that  for  many  years  we  have  been  making  pil-  has  happened  up  here  on  this  hill  to-day  to  shake 

F images   to   Oberammergau   to   see  the   Passion  a"  the  kingdoms  of  blood  and  fear  to  the  dust, 

lay,  and  so  we  can  hardly  make  the  plea  that  this  "he  earth  is  his;  the  earth  is  theirs  and  they  made 

Rann-Kennedy  production  is  a  sacrilege  or"  even  it-    The  meek,  the  tertible  meek,  the  fierce,  agonii- 

in    doubtful    Usie.      A    British    soldier    (typical  ingmeek,areabouttoenter  into  their  inheritance. " 

Tommy  Atkins,  like  to  him  who  told  of  the  hang-  As  the   light   spreads  over   the   hill,   the   soldier 

ing  of  Danny  Deever),  a  captain,  and  a  peasant  speaks;    'Look,  sir,  wot  did  I  lell  yer?     It  s  com- 

woman  speak  the  lines.    The  words  come  out  of  ing   light   again  "    The   captain   answers   in   one 

the  darkness  that  shrouds  the  stage,  stark  flashes  word — "Eternally. 
of  the  agony  of  Golgotha  translated  down  into 

modernity.    Fear  of  the  unknown  forces  that  sway  Mr.    William    Dudley    Foulke  s    lyric    drama, 

the  pendulum  of  the  ages  back  at  the  last  to  justice.  "  Maya.  '  is  woven  about  the  central  idea  that  the 

strikes  at  the  hearts  of  the  soldier  and  the  captain  .  „  .v,„ri-i„.i    ""ysterious     aboriginal     race,     the 

who  have  done  their  deed.   They  are  afraid  in  the  d™.           Mayas  of  Yucatan,  are  of   Phttni- 

darkness.  of  what  they  know  not.    Tommy  Atkins  "an  descent.     Mr.  Foulke  attempts 

says  after  he  has  stumbled  over  the  captain  in  the  to  prove,  in  easy  flowing  verse,  that  the  surviving 

Co"^T%p"1n  *'  *™"'  "™""'  "^"^  "■  ''™'  wl^%"VhLnkbn^''.^day'^''phJ^i!^ai"'fe^tuiS! 
■TbeHwihtairfthe  D»wii.  By WilUuD WfttwD.  John  mental  traits,  and  even  customs.  There  is  a 
■  Tbe  Ttnibit  Meek.'     By  Chvles  Ruid  Kaaneily.     Hap 
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young  S^niard  who  falb  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  the  reignii^  Maya  king;  there  is  also  the  vfllain 
who  tries  to  separate  them. 


The  period  of  national  appreciation  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  as  one  of  the  really  great  men  of  our  na- 
tional  history  has  only  begun. 
Ui>DaI*FiauV(  '^a'na.liel  Bradford,  Jr.,  entitles  his 
searching  and  sympathetic  study  of 
the  Southern  leader  "Lee  the  American."'  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  have  begun  to  see  the  emi- 
nent Virginian  as  a  product  of  our  nation,  the  tri- 


be was  essentially  a  politician, — "oneof  that  gnxtp 
of  political  figures  which  played  their  ^ait  in  that 
epoch  of  transition  between  the  despotism  of  Wal- 

C>le  founded  upon  the  system  of  skillfully  manipu- 
ted  parliaments  and  the  sovereignty  of^King  and 
people  idealized  by  the  younger  RtL" 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
the  Dickens  centenary  dinner  in  New  York  beaid 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  tell  of  her  meeting  with 
KiiE  Douclu  Dickens  when  she  was  a  slip  of  a 
WiMin  and  girl  like  her  own  Rebecca  of  Suony- 
Charlei  Dickena  grook  Farm.  Her  story  of  the  meet- 
ing has  been  brought  out  in  book  form  with  a 
quaint  miniature  of  Mrs.  Wiggin  as  she  looked 
when  the  meeting  took  place  on  the  train  between 
Portland,  Maine,  and  Chariestown,  Massachu- 
setts. .She  writes  of  the  novelist:  "I  knew  him  at 
once— ^he  smiling,  genial,  mobile  face,  rather 
highly  colored,  the  bnlliant  eyes,  the  watch  chain, 
the  red  carnation  in  the  buttonhole  and  the  ex- 
pressive hands  much  given  to  gesture."  The  story 
IS  somehow  by  the  fascinating  art  of  Mrs,  Wiggin 
placed  in  the  world  of  little-girlhood. 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall*  has  prepared  an  excellent  vol- 
ume of  extracts  from  Tolstoy's  letters,  books,  and 
table-talks,  clas^iied  and   cofiirdia- 
al^^     3t^  '"  «"'=''  a  manner  as  to  pve  a 
distinct  sense  of  connected    utter- 
ance.    It  is  a   complete  summary  in    convenent 
form  of  the  teachings  of  the  great  Russian.     With 
Romain    Rolland,   Mr.    Hall    feels   the   unity  of 
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umph  of  our  national  type,  not  merely  the  idolized 
loader  of  a  section.  Although  this  work  is  not,  in 
the  strict  sense,  a  biography,  it  is  even  more  useful 
to  the  general  reader,  for  it  b  a  study  of  the  char- 
acter ofa  man  of  whose  leadership  and  greatness  in 
failure  Americans  of  all  sections  are  justly  proud. 
Mr.  Bradford  is  of  Northern  birth  and  training, 
and  yet  he  writes  of  General  Lee  with  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  which  carries  conviction 
lo  his  readers.  The  author  remarks  significantly 
that  he  has  profited  by  the  public  criticism  given 
his  chapters  when  they  appeared  as  articles  in 
some  of  the  magazines. 

A  stimulating  study  of  the  career  of  an  ei^ht- 

ecnth-ccntury  politician  which  becomes  essentially 

a    history    of    politics    during    the 

prised,  is  given  in  Dr.  Thaddeus  W. 
Riker's  two-volume  biography  "Henry  Fox,  First 
Lord  Holland."*  Fox  exemplified  the  keen,  bril- 
liant, but  lather  indolent  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  it  manifested  itself  in  England.  He 
had,  says  Dr.  Riker,  a  shrewd  mind  and  generous 
heart  and  a  certain  measure  of  independence.    Yet        *  ^^^'^  P<" 

<  Lee  the  AmerlcBD.    Br  ausiUel  BrwUncd.  Jr.    Houah-        'A  CtUld'i 

(on  Minjn.     334pii.,UI.    sa.sa.  wiggin.    HoughK 

■  Henry  Poi,  Flnrt  Lord  Holliuid,    3  vols.    By  ThiddBiij        ■Wliiit  Tobwc 
W.  Rtkcr.    Oilord:  Tin  Clarendon  Pnaa.    SAT  pp.    tS.Ta.    Huetiach.     tl.SO, 
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Tolstoy's  doctrines  despite  the  contradictions  The  English  title  for  the  charming  book  of  the 
found  in  his  writings.  The  chapters,  reading  like  Japnese  artist,  Yoshio  Markino,  "My  Idealed 
a  finished  original  instead  of  quotations,  teach  us  John  Bullesses,"  was  changed  in  the  American  edi- 
of  the  "Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  "The  Search  for  ,,  tion  to  ".\Mss  John  Bull."*  The 
Truth,"  "Animal  Life,''  "Love's  Sacrifice,"  "De-  Bullae.-  English  title  best  describes  the  con- 
lusions  About  Life,"  and  of  many  other  kindred  tent  of  the  book.  It  is  a  vivacious 
subjects  which  filled  the  mind  of  the  man  who  and  humorous  account  of  the  impression  made 
strove  to  live  up  to  his  own  ideal  of  selfless  love,  upon  the  artist's  mind  by  the  English  women  and 
We  cannot  as  yet  find  Tolstoy's  integral  place,  girls  he  has  known  during  his  life  in  London.  The 
whether  as  "amiable  idealist,"  dreamer,  or  sketches  are  impressionistic,  quick  flashes  of 
prophet,  or  as  a  high  and  mighty  genius;  we  cannot  shrewd  observation  and  reflection  expressed  in 
place  our  finger  on  the  feverish  pulse  that  sent  him  quaint  "Japanese  schoolboy  English."  The  book 
wandering,  in  absolute  negation  of  self,  out  across  is  generously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Markino  with 
the  frozen  plain  to  meet — death.  It  is  enough  for  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  several  beautiful  full- 
us  that  he  was  and  is  a  great  spiritual  force,  and  page  color  studies  of  "John  Bullesses."  The  child- 
one  who  looked  with  reverent  and  loving  eyes  upon  ish  happiness  in  the  trivial  things  of  life,  that  is  not 
the  image  of  Christ.  lost  to  the  grave  maturity  of  the  Eastern  mind, 

touches  the  book  with  brilliant  illumination. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

IN  LIGHTER  VEIN 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  stream  Only  when  joy  has  entered  into  our  lives  do  we 

of  books  on  Turkey  and  its  people  coming  from  the  become  truly  rational  beings,  writes  Louise  Collier 

xorki^v  «nd    W^^  ^}  England  and  the  United  Wilcox  in  a  helpful  essay  entitled  "The  Road  to 

™e  Turk,      states  has  not  diminished.    Rather,  joy."*  This  is  a  sermon,  a  joy-phi- 

since  Turkey  s  descent  on  Tripoli.  The  Phi  ojophy  f^^pj^y    ^,^j^,j,  j^  intended  to  help 

It  has  seemed  to  increase  m  volume.    Most  of  these  ^^        us  minimize  the  suffering  and  the 

add  something  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and  pain  attendant  upon  life.    It  is  a  treasure  for  our 

some  of  them  indicate  an  insight  into  the  life  of  the  days  of  sorrow  and  discouragement. 

Turkish  people  which  causes  us  to  readjust  our 

time-worn  notions  concerning  them.    Such  a  book,  Some  one  has  described  mirth  as  a  mansion  we 

preeminently,  is  Sir   Edwin  Pears'  "Turkey  and  may  all  enter  at  will.    Mr.  Charles  Johnston  opens 

Its  People."*     For  many  years  Sir  Exiwin  lived  the  door  for  us  in  his  admirable  collection  of  gai- 

among  the  Turks  and  had  unusual  opportunities  ety,  humor,  and  wit  entitled,  "Why 

for  studying  their  life.     Moreover,  knowing  the  NStiont      ^"^  World   Laughs."     He  shows, 

Turkish  language,  he  has  been  able  to  codnunate  what  we  have  long  suspected,  that 

his   observations   by   studying   literature   in   the  no  one  race  has  been  able  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 

original.    In  this  book  he  discusses  both  the  Turk's  humor  and  that  our  best  jokes  are  as  old  as  time 

strength  and  his  weakness,  and  has  some  observa-  itself.     He  has  made  selections  from  the  humor  of 

tions  to  make  upon  the  Ottoman  capacity  for  re-  all  ages  and  all  races  beginning  with  that  of  the 

form  and  progress.     He  attempts  to  answer  the  Chinese  philosopher  Chwang,  who  was  a  disciple 

Question:    "Who  is  the  Turk,  and  what  shall  we  ofLao-Tse.    The  summary  of  a  Mongolian  musical 

o  with  him?"  comedy  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  this 

book.    Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Ottoman  humor  fol- 

A  series  of  impressions  of  Algeria,  made  during  a  low  after  that  of  the  Chinese.    The  broad  burlesque 

visit  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  forms  the  sub-  of  Aristophanes  is  touched  with  a  light  hand,  as  is 

ject  of  Mr.  Charles  Thomas-Stan-  that  of  Boccaccio  and  Rabelais,  but  Don  Quixote 

^***iUgSa**  *"  ford's  "About  Algeria."*  An  inform-  and  his  blood-brothers  of  humor  come  out  boldly. 

ing  and  interesting  picture  is  given  Ranged  by  their  side  we  have  the  "pawky  humor 

of  the  work  of  the  French  in  their  first  North  Afri-  of  Scotland,"  of  the  ancient  Hibernians  and  the 

can  colony,  and  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  American  "before  and  after  Columbus."    To  Mr. 

illustrations  and  a  map.      It  is  amazing  how  much  Johnston,  humor  leads  to  genuine  joy  of  the  heart, 

of    civilization    the    Republic   has   brought   into  to  humane  sympathy  in  which  all  fancied  race 

Algeria.     Civilization  with  a  French  tone  to  it.  superiority  is  foiTjotten. 

For   those  who   make  journeys   from   stay-at-  Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  gathered  to- 
home-land,  there  comes  a  delightful  new  book  of  gether,  a^  he  writes  m  the  preface  of  his  book.    Vis- 
travel  which  gives  much  detail  of  the  history,  leg-  ^  ^f  New  York,     a     dozen  little  sketches  and 
ends,  manners,  and  customs  of  for-  t.i-  of  th«    stones,  snapshots,  and  flashlights  of 
IVS!^       eign  lands.    It  is  told  in  the  inti-  MeSwui     ^^«  shifting  aspects  of  our  ^t  and 
^•^^•^        mate  and  personal  form  of  letters  ^           .           sprawling    metropolis.        Some    of 
to  a  sympathetic  friend— letters  from   Belgium,  ^^^  H^"^*  were  written  many  years  ago,  others 
Germany,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  l^  ^f  comparatively  recent  composition,  but  all 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  fine  reproductions  of  ^ave  a  basis  in  actual  /acts  of  the  time  they  came 
photographs  of  the  scenes  in  the  various  countries  »"*'?  }^^^\    ^"^^  «^2,"^J—   ^"  \i^^,  ^.7^*"  ™"1 
traveled  over.     To  those  who  are  interested  in  ?"^     Her  Letter  to  His  Second  Wife,    are  absorb- 
Welsh  folk-lore,  the  chapter  entitled  "A  Comer  of  mg  of  interest  and  remarkable  alike  for  their  plots 
Wales"  will  be  of  great  interest.     The  charm  of  ^"^  diction.     Others  are  m  a  reminiscent  vein, 
mystery  envelops  this  book,  for  the  author  signs  events  seen  through  a  mist  of  quiet  contemplation. 

herself  simply — "Deine  Liebende  Princessin."  « Miss  John  Bull.     By  Yoshio  Mvldno.    Houghton  Mif- 
r_i. flin.     166  pp.     11.50. 

>  Turkey  and  lu  People.     By  Sir  Edwin  Pears.    George  » The  Road  to  Joy.     By  Louise  OolUer  Wilcox.     Harper 
H.  Doran  Co.    400  pp.    $3.50.  Brothers.    41  pp.     50  cents. 

>  About  Algeria.     By  C.  Thomas-Stanford.    John  Lane  •  Why  the  World  Laughs.    By  Charles  Johnston.    Harper 
Co.     302  pp..  111.     tl.50.  Brothers.     388  pp.     $1.50. 

» Traveler's  Tales.     By  the  Princess.     G.  P.  Putnam's        »  Vistas  of  New  York.     By  Brander  Matthews.     Harper 
Sons.     296  pp..  111.  Brothers.     242  pp.     $1.25. 
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POETRY  hopes  and  the  dreams  of  youth  cast  upon  the 

troubled  waters  of  life  in  a  great  city.   The  Gfecian 

Here  and  there  among  the  sturdy  crops  of  books  reiteration  comes  at  the  end — ^that  all  we  love  are 

that  follow  one  another  year  after  year  m  the  pub-  *'but  symbols  sent   of  some  truth  afar."      The 

Usher's  garden  shoot  up  slim  flower  stalks  of  poetry,  verses,  "Hymn  to  the  City"  and  the  triumphaxit 

They  beckon  to  us,  nodding  their  heads  of  blue  "Chorus    Resurgent"   are     deserving    of    much 

and  crimson  and  gold,  and  fortunate  indeed  are  praise, 
those  who  can  find  the  leisure  to  gather  these  flow- 
ers of  poesy,  to  enjoy  them  and  to  realize  that  thev       "The  Tragedy  of  Etarre,"*  by  Rhys  Carpenter, 

come  more  frequently  each  year  and  grow  each  is  the  familiar  story  of  Pelleas  and  Etarre  le-told 

year  on  the  whole  more  perfect  of  form  and  color,  in  lofty  blank  verse  with  interludes  of  rhymed 
We  shall  have  great  poets  some  time;  meanwhile,  songs.     This  work  is  true   poesy, 

let  us  appreciate  the  lesser  ones.  mlSkVtTMe   There  is  much  beauty  of  imagery 

and  phrase  and  a  delicate  assonance 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  the  reformer,  the  propagandist,  that  is  particularly  pleasing.     The  sense  of  our 

but  withal  the  artist  sensitive  to  beauty  of  every  powerlessness  in  the  hands  of  Fate  dominates  the 

kind,  has  written  many  verses.    Some  of  them  he  parting  scene  between  Pelleas  and  Etarre.     The 

offers    us    in    a    volume    entitled  three  handmaidens  of  destiny  spin  on  and  we  pass 

QaUworthy  "Moods,  Songs  and  Doggerels."*  to  our  ordered  ends.  Etarre,  like  Guinevere,  real- 
These  rhymes  have  the  Galsworthy  izes  the  highest  love  too  late,  but,  out  of  the  broken 
spontaniety;  several  are  very  human,  tender  and  shards  of  life,  she  builds  again  her  "vision  of  ad- 
whimsical,  others  breathe  a  manliness,  a  sort  of  ventured  days"  and  begs  memory  to  draw  her 
sublimated  courage  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  the  spirit  toward  the  hills  of  peace, 
author's  work.     The  songs  included  in  the  book 

have  a  touch  of  Cavalier  music;  they  lilt  and  swing       Beatrice  Irwin  announces  her  new  book  of  verse 

and  set  us  marching.    Some  of  the  verses  are  the  "The  Pagan  Trinity,"'  as  "Color,  form  and  sound 

merest  trifles,  but  they  are  all  worth  while,  for  woven  into  aunity."     Color  predominates  in  her 
they  are  the  overflow  of  a  life  that  is  rich  and  poems,  however,  as  she  has  a  highly 

/abundant.  Beatrice' £wln  evolved  sense-perception  of  words 

as  regards  their  color- value.    There 

The  verse  of  Mr.  James  Stephen's  book,  "The  are  songs  of  nature,  of  art,  of  human  mystery  sung 

Hillof  Vision,"' bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  with  ancient  fervor  but  cast  in  modern  forms. 

poetry  of  William  Blake.    There  is  the  same  feeling  Several  short  tributes  to  the  sculptured  figures  of 

,  ^        of   inspiration   and  'prophecy,    the  Auguste  Rodin  are  remarkable  for  their  penetra- 

^^^^lon**      same  abrupt  metrical  forms  together  tion  into  the  mysticism  and  the  symbolism  of  the 

with  (to  Mr.  Stephen's  credit)  more  expressions  of  the   genius   of   that   great   artist, 

music.    The  lighter  selections  are  not  comparable  "The  Song  of  the  Elements"  and  "Aeroplane"  are 

^o  those  in  serious  vein,  such  as  Chopin's  "Funeral  among  the  best  of  these  opalesque  poems.    Many 

JAlarch"  and  "Treason,"  which  are  profound  of  of  those  included  in  this  volume  have  been  recited 

conception  and  rich  in  poetic  beauty.    Along  with  by  Miss  Irwin  in  the  Hudson  Theater,  New  York 

the  poetic  gift  possessed  by  this  author  is  an  appre-  City, 
ciation  of  the  grotesque  in  sudden  contrasts  of  line 

and   of   idea.     The  ridiculous  and   the   sublime  SOCIOLOGY 

twang  together  across  the  strings  of  his  meters. 

For  instance,  in  a  poem  entitled  "Mac  Dhoul,"       A  picturesque  and  useful  contribution  to  the 

the  hero  has  crept  by  way  of  some  side  entrance  literature  on  the  psychology  of  youth  comes  in 
into  heaven.    Mac  Dhoul's  God  is  not  a  wise  God,  Mr.  J.  Adams  Puffer's  little  study 

but  he  is  mighty  of  hand.    He  flings  Mac  Dhoul        '''sDiri"*      of  "The  Boy  and  His  Gang."*  Every 
out  of  heaven  for  his  impertinence — "Through  the  normal  boy  belongs  to  a  gang  in 

hot  planets — ^Twisting  head  and  heels,  a  chuckle  which  either  good  or  evil  tendencies  predominate, 

in  the  void.    With  tattered  breeks  and  only  half  a  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  real  explanation  of  the 

shirt."    Farther  on  in  this  same  poem  the  author  failure  of  certain  of  our  educational  methods  to  be 

speaks  of  angels  with  an  inimitable  turn  of  phrase  found  in  the  fact  that  parents  and  teachers  have 

as — "That  serious,  solemn-footed,  weighty  crowd,  not  recognized  or  understood  those  powerful  fac- 

Of  angels  or  say  resurrected  drapers. '     Then  fol-  tors  in  a  boy's  life.    Sixty-six  boys  who  are  mera- 

lows  a  line  in  grotesque  contrast  with  the  one  bers  of  gangs,  says  Mr.  Puffer,  are  responsible  for 

directly  preceding  it — "Each  with  a  thin  flame  this  book.    "They  told  me  the  stories  of  their  gang 

swinging  round  his  head."    The  humor  in  some  of  life,  and  I  wrote  them  out."    The  book  consists  m 

these  verses  is  of  a  precious  and  rare  kind;  the  studies,  with  concrete  illustrations,  of  the  gang,  its 

book  is  wholly  delightful  and  original.  general  nature,  its  organization,  its  actors,  its  psy- 
chology, its  tribal  instincts,  its  special  virtues,  and 

"The  Human  Fantasy,"*  by  John  Hall.  Wheelock,  in  its  relation  to  social  work  and  to  school.    There 

is  a  love  story  told  in  verse.    Tne  incidents  are  con-  are  some  interesting  illustrations  from  photographs. 

cerned  with  the  love-making  of  a  girl, — "a  light,  Mr.  Bradford,  who  is  Director  of  the  Beacon  Voca- 

little  bird,"  ignorant  of  the  inner  tion  Bureau  in  Boston,  is  well  fitted  to  discuss  this 

i^Veree''^  chambers  of  life, — and  a  boy  who  topic.    He  has  taught  in  all  grades  of  the  public 

is  thoroughly  awake  to  its  graver  schools,  is  a  student  of  psychology,  and  has  for 

responsibilities  and  its  inevitable  sacrifices.     The  years  been  probation  officer  in  the  Boston  Proba- 

verse  is  remarkable  for  its  sincerity  and  lack  of  tion  Court. 

self-consciousness.    The  story  is  a  reflection  of  the    TT      Z  I     T 

*  The  Tragedy  of  Etarre.    By  Rhys  OArpent«r.    Stargii 

>  MoodB.  Bonn  and  Do«»erels.    Scribner's.     111pp.     tl.  &  Walton  Co.     138  pp.     tl.25. 

>  The  Hill  of  vision.      By  James  Stephen.      Macmlllan.  •  The  Pagan  Trinity.    By  Beatrice  Inrin.    John  Lane 
131  pp.     tl.26.  Co.     tl.26. 

•  The  Human  Fantasy.    By  John  Hall  Wheelock.     Sher-        'The  Boy  and  His  Gang.    By  J.  Adams  Puffer.    Bouffb- 
man  French  &  Co.     141  pp.     tl.26.  ton  Mifflin.    188  pp..  ill.    tl. 
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There  arc  numerous  works,  learned  and  doctrin-  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Charles  Ferguson^'s 

aire,  on  the  theories  and  philosophical  concepts  of  "Religion  of  Democracy,*'   published  twelve  years 

anarchism.     There  are  few,  if  any,  ago,  and  since  translated  into  almost 

A^Qa^^^sm     volumes  reciting  the  history  of  the  Democracy    all  the  civilized   languages  of  the 

doings  of  anarchists  from  the  days  of  globe,  has  been  brought  out  by 
Bakunin,  founder  oT  the  sect,  down  to  the  present.  Kennerley.  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  has  "boxed  the 
To  supply  this  need,  Mr.  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly,  compass  of  intellectual  variety,"  having  been  law- 
English  translator,  critic  and  writer  on  economics  yer,  physician,  preacher,  and  journalist,  believes 
and  politics,  has  just  brought  out  a  volume  which  in  democracy  and  its  mission.  Of  this  mission  he 
he  entitles  "The  Anarchists:  Their  Faith  and  says:  " Civilizations  are  destroyed  by  great  ideas 
Their  Record.'**  The  so-called  Propaganda  by  apprehended,  but  not  lived  up  to."  The  present 
Deed,  which  the  enemies  of  society,  as  at  present  edition  is  very  attractively  bound, 
constituted,  have  carried  on  for  so  many  years  by 

means  of  bomb,  dagger  and  revolver,  is  set  forth  A  few  months  ago,  some  rather  exaggerated  im- 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Vizetelly  by  means  of  full  portance  was  attached,  by  discussion  in  the  news- 
accounts  of  the  assassinations  of  President  Carnot  p>apers,  to  the  appearance,  in  Paris, 
of  France,  President  McKinley  of  the  United  States,  '°  ^'.^y,  ''•of  a  book  of  essays  by  the  Infanta 
King  Humbert  of  Italy,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  Eulalia  of  Spain.  This  princess, 
of  Austria.  The  author,  also,  as  contributory  to  who  is  an  aunt  of  the  reigning  King  Alfonso, 
the  main  story,  refers  frequently  to  the  political  being  a  woman  of  independent  thought  and  un- 
and  economic  situation  in  the  country  that  pro-  usually  broad,  liberal  education,  has  always 
duced  the  assassin  at  the  time  of  the  deed.  While  evinced  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  oppressive 
Michael  Alcxandrovitch  Bakunin  was  the  first  royal  traditions,  and  to  think  broadly  for  herself 
anarchist  as  such,  Mr.  Vizetelly  convinces  us,  by  along  philosophical  and  social  lines.  She  was  one 
historic  analysis,  that  the  first  militant  anarchists,  of  the  guests  of  the  United  States  at  the  Chicago 
in  English  history  at  any  rate,  were  Wat  Tyler  and  World's  Fair  in  1893.  Her  book,  which  has  re- 
his  contemporary,  the  mad  priest,  John  Ball,  cently  been  translated  from  the  original  French 
Mr.  Vizetelly  concludes  with  a  dismissal  of  the  into  English,  under  the  title  "The  Thread  of  Life,"* 
anarchistic  theories  in  the  following  somewhat  consists  of  a  series  of  chapters  on  happiness, 
ponderous  way:  "The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  friendship,  divorce,  morality,  independence  of  wom- 
anarchbtic  creed  is  that  it  represents  a  perverted  en,  socialism,  tradition,  domestic  servants,  and 
form  of  individualism,  and  indicates  a  revolution  other  widely  differing  subjects  of  economic  and 
against  both  governmental  oppression  and  authori-  social  concern, 
tarian  socialism." 

STANDARD  WORKS  OP  REPBRBNCB 

A  frank,  but  dignified  and  scholarly,  discussion 

of  ** Obscene  Literature  and  Constitutional  Law"  The  eighth  volume  of  the  "Cambridge  History 

has    been    written    by    Theodore  of  English  Literature,"  edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and 

^'£r*°Tl°^  Schroedcr,  legal,  counselor  of  the  A.  R.  Waller,  brings  us  through  the  age  of  Dryden. 
^  Medical  Legal  Society  of  New  York,  n  d  ♦  ^^'  ^^^^  ^-  ^^^^^^Y  has  con- 
and  compiler  of  a  "free  press  anthology."  Mr.  ^me"  tributed  an  excellent  Dryden  bib- 
Schroeder  subritles  his  volume  "A  Forensic  De-  liography,  based  on  his  unique  col- 
fense  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press."  His  volume  is  lections  and  his  researches  into  the  subject.  It  is 
mainly  a  collection  of  essays  contributed  to  maga-  difficult  in  a  short  space  to  attempt  to  give  even 
zines  during  the  past  few  years.  Freely  and  sim-  an  idea  of  the  great  amount  of  literary  history  con- 
ply,  yet  with  admirable  integrity  of  purpose,  Mr.  tained  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  this  series  which  at- 
Schroeder  sets  forth  the  results  of  his  researches  on  tempt  for  the  first  time  to  tell  the  story  of  litera- 
the  subject  of  so-called  obscenity  from  the  stand-  ture  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the 
point  of  law.  He  advocates  the  utmost  liberty  of  theme.  The  chapter  on  Samuel  Butler  and  that  on 
speech  for  the  press  in  treating  matters  of  sex,  and  "Ecclesiastical  and  Political  Satire,"  also  those  on 
points  out  the  dangers  that  exist  in  the  irresponsi-  the  Restoration  Drama  and  John  Locke  and  "The 
ble  power  vested  in  often  imperfectly  worded  stat-  Progress  of  Science"  might  be  mentioned  as  be- 
utes  on  the  subject  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  ing  of  particular  value.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
said  or  written  on  some  of  the  fundamental  verities  "Memoirs  and  Letter  Writers,"  an  interesting 
of  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  Mr.  comparison  of  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn  is 
Schroeder  in  his  demand  for  absolutely  unlimited  given.  The  material  devoted  to  George  Fox  and 
freedom  in  this  matter  in  order  to  recognize  his  the  rise  of  the  Quaker  movement  in  England  throws 
sincerity,  the  essential  restraint  and  cleanliness  of  new  light  on  that  rather  misunderstood  sect.  A 
his  9tyle,  and  his  serious  efforts  to  make  known  his  complete  bibliography  is  given  in  an  appendbc. 
convictions.    His  work  has  been  privately  printed.  The  book  is  printed  with  wide  margins  and  clear, 

ktrge  type. 

A  useful  handbook  on  Russia,  containing  fresh 

statistical  and  other  data  about  economic  and  We  noticed,   in  our  March   number,  the  first 

political    facts,    is    "The    Russian  volumes  of  that  excellent  series  of  books  specially 

^aSttiea      VcarBook."*    The  issue  for  1912,  a  Library  of   written  on  important  modern  topics, 

being  the  second  appearance,  has  Modern        which  comes  under  the  general  title 

been  compiled  and  edited  by  Howard  P.  Kennard,  Knowledge     of  the  Home  University  Library  of 

authorof  "The  Russian  Peasant."    The  work  has  Modem   Knowledge,  being  brought   out   by  the 

been  compiled  from  official  sources.  Holt  concern.    Other  issues  of  this  excellent  series 

maintaining  the  high  standard  already  set  include 

ErSS?  ASS''4SlUuT!"*io'E,:J'LS''cS!"*3o"8"^-  ^l  "Architecture."  which  the  author.  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

$3.60. 

The  Ruflsian  Year  Book.  1912.    Compiled  and  edited  by        iTbe  Thread  of  Life.    By  Oomtesse  de  Avila  (H.  R.  H. 
Howard  P.  Kennard.    Macmillan.    428  pp.    $5.  Eulalia.  Infanta  of  Spain).     Duffleid.    285  pp..  por.  $l.2d 
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modestly  calls  an  introduction  to  the  history  and  plete  in  itself  and  sold  separately  from  the  otherm, 

theory  of  the  art  of  building:  "Anthropology,"  and  at  the  uniform  price  of  hfty  cents  per  volume. 

by  R.  R.  Marett,  an  instructor  at  Oxford;   "The  The  series  is  under  the  general  editorsf^ip  of  Pro- 

Historv  of  England,"  being  a  study  in  the  political  fessor  Gilbert  Murray  and  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  of 

evolution  of  the  British  people,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Pol-  Oxford,  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  of  Aberdeen,  and 

lard,  professor  of  Englbh  Hbtoiy  m  the  University  Professor  W.  T.  Brewster,  of  Columbia  UnivwBity. 
of  London;    "The  Problems  of  Philosophy,"  by 

Bertrand    Russell,    lecturer   of   Trinity    Collie,  Two  thorough  and  elaborate  medical  treatises 

Cambridge;   "The  School,"  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Findlay,  come  to  us  from  the  Rebman  Company.     One: 

professor  of  Education  in  Manchester  University,  "Surgical  Operations:  A  Handbook 

Engbnd,  subtitled  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  o^^hSmololfy  ^^^  Students  and  Practitioners,***  by 

of  Education;    "Rome,"  by  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Professor    Friedrich    Pels-Leuaden, 

whose  "Life  of  Julius  Caesar"  is  so  well  known;  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  University  Surgical  Clinic  at 

"  Peoples  and  Problems  of  India,"  by  Sir  T.  W.  the  Royal  Charity  Hospital  at  Berlin,  with  an  Eng- 

Holdemess;  "Canada,"  by  H.  E.  Bradley,  author  lish  translation  by  Dr.  Faxton  E.  Gardner  (726 

of  "The  Making  of  Canada'*^  and  "Landmarks  pages,  illustrated).    The  other  is  "A  Textbook  oC 

in   French   Literature,"  by  G.   L.   Strachey,  of  OphthalmoIogy,"'by  Dr.  Paul  Roemer,  professor  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     It  will  be  remem-  Ophthalmology  at  Greifswald,  translated  by  Mat- 

bered,  as  we  noted  when  referring  to  these  volumes  thias  L.  Foster,  a  men\ber  of  the  American  Opthal- 

before,  that  the  books  are  all  of  approximately  uni-  mological  Society.  This  being  volume  L,  275  pages, 

form  size  (about  250  (>ages),  each  volume  is  com-  with  illustrations,  many  in  color. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CURRENT  POLITICS 

"pLSEWHERE  in  this  number  of  the  Review  op  maintain  that  what  ^-as  good  enough   for  the 

Reviews  some  attempt  is  made  to  gather  the  fathers  is  good  enough  for  us. 
expressions  of  the  month's  magazines  on  matters  of  After  receiving  Dr.  Butler's  admonition,  the 
current  interest  in  the  field  of  national  politics,  progressive  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  in  de^il 
Passing  to  the  publications  of  a  less  ephemeral  of  the  movements  of  the  hour  will  get  enligfaten- 
nature,  we  find  a  shelf-ful  of  new  books,  some  of  ment  fr©m  "The  New  Democracy,"  by  Walter  E. 
which  have  been  published  with  the  conscious  pur-  Weyl;  "The  Referendum  in  America,  by  Ellis  P. 
pose,  apparently,  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  Qberholtzer;  "Short  Ballot  Principles,"  by  Rich- 
" first  voter"  or  other  interested  citizen  in  thb  ard  S.  Childs;  "City  Government  by  Corn- 
campaign  year,  while  others  serve  as  useful  refer-  mission,"  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff;  "Commit- 
ence  and  textbooks  at  all  times,  and  still  others  sion  Government  in  American  Cities,"  by  Ernest  S. 
depict  the  leading  personalities  in  the  race  for  Bradford;  "The  Wisconsin  Idea,"  by  Charles 
Presidential  nominations.  McCarthy;     "Wisconsin:     An    Experiment    in 

Most  of  the  new  books,  like  the  current  magazine  Democracy,"  by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  and  various 

articles,    are    distinctly    "progressive"    in    tone  other  timely  works  whose  titles  and  publishers  are 

(using  the  word  in  its  recently  acquired  political  listed  on  page  640. 
sense).     Even  if  they  do  not  directly  advocate  the 

particular    reforms    connoted    by   this    word    in  If  one  were  to  try  to  make  a  serious  study  of 

American  politics,  they  assume  the  reasonableness  this  transition  period  in  American  politics  he  could 

of  such  ref6rms  and  admit  the  existence  of  condi-  *  i*  r          hardly  do  better  than  to  b^rin  with 

tions  that  call  for  reforms.  ^    Hanna'*'*  ^^®  biographies  of  American  polit- 
ical  leaders  of  various  types  who 

An  apparent  exception  is  President  Nicholas  ^ave  devoted  themselves  to  the  mastery  of  our 

M  urray  Butler's  little  volume  of  addresses,  entitled  party  machinery.    As  a  representative  of  the  con- 

"Why  Should  We  Change  Our  Form  vention  system  m  its  full  power,  the  late  Senator 

SSilSI^  of  Government  ?"*  President  Butler,  Marcus  A.  Hanna  had  a  career  that  is  well  worthy 

as  he  made  clear  in  hb   speech  as  ot  our  attention.     Mr.  Hanna,  it  will  be  remem- 

chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  bered,  had  long  been  a  succe^ful  business  man 

Rochester,   approves    neither    of    the    initiative,  before  his  name  had  been  much  heard  in  pohtics 

the  referendum,  the  recall,  the   direct    primary,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ()hio.     It  was  m  bring- 

nor  any  other  innovation  in  our  political  machinery,  ing  about  the  nomination  of  McKinley  in  1896,  to 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  which  Mr.  Hanna  devoted  himself  with  unstinted 

in  progress,  but  it  is  his  conviction  that  "human  enerey  and  surpassing  intelligence,  that  the  coun- 

pr(^ress  can  only  be  gained  and  maintained  by  try  first  came  to  know  him  as  a  political  manager 

each  individual  raising  his  own  standard  of  intelli-  of  consummate  ability.    From  that  time  to  the 

gence  and  of  conduct."     Dr.  Butler  maintains  that  <Jay  of  his  death,  m  1903,  Marcus  A.  Hanna  %as 

throuch  the  faith  in  representative  institutions,  ranked  by  common  consent  as  a  past  master  in  the 

once  delivered  to  the  saints,  must  come  our  political  arts  of  political  management  and  party  organiza- 

salvation.    To  his  mind,  the  "progressives"  of  tion.     He  has  had  no  successor,. and  there  is  no 

to-day  are  trying  to  destroy  representative  gov-  American  living  to-day  from  whose  hfe  so  much 

ernment.     All  progressives  would  do  well  to  read  can  be  learned  regarding  the  science  of  vote-getting. 

Dr.  Butler's  cnticisms  and  arguments.     His  book  .g^ical  Operations:    A  Handbook  for  Stwteta  and 

sets  forth  very  ably  the  position  of  that  small  but  Practitioners.     B7  Prof.  Friedrich  Peto-Leoaden.    Trana- 

inflnential  group  of  leaders  in  our  body  politic  who  c^f^j^^ial^lxL' ^*''^^'    ^^  ^**^'   RataiM 

Zr     IT     77ZZ                          Z  •  T«rtDook  of  th>iitlialmoiosy.    Vol.  I.  By  Dr.  Paul  Roa- 

..  *^y  ?*">uld  We  Change  Our  Form  of  OoTenunentr  mer.    Translated  by  Dr.  Matthias  L.  Foster.    Sem  Yortc 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.     Scrtbner's.    150  pp.  76  cents.  Rebman  Company.    275  pp..  111.    $2.60. 
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The    appearance    of   a    complete    and    authentic  of  American    institutions.       All    this   and    much 

biography  of  Senator   Hanna,*  from  the   pen  of  more    is    related    by    Mr.  H^ale   in  a  simple  and 

Herbert  Croly,  is  especially  timely  at  the  outset  convincing    way,   and   his  book,  is  quite  in  con- 

of  a   Presidential  campaign  which  manv  men  of  sonance  with  the  dignity  and  character  of  its  subject, 
both  the  great  parties  expect  to  be  the  last  to  be 

conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  old  r^me.  Mr.  '*  Woodrow  Wilson  and  New  Jersey  Made  Over,"* 
Croly  disarms  unfriendly  critics  at  the  outset  by  by  Hester  E.  Hosford,  is  more  frankly  a  cam- 
his  candid  appeal  to  the  fairness  of  readers  who  paign  document,  since  a  large  pro- 
may  be  predisposed  against  Senator  Hanna  and  Made^SvcT  portion  of  its  space  is  devoted  to 
may  find  it  difficult  to  emancipate  themselves  from  telling  what  Governor  Wilson  has 
lingering  prejudice.  Mr.  Croly  is  right  in  his  con-  accomplished  in  office,  and  what  may  be  expected 
elusion  that  Mr.  Hannahs  career  was  formed  under  of  him  in  case  fate  should  decree  that  his  official 
the  same  influences  as  the  careers  of  hundreds  of  residence  be  transferred  from  Trenton  to  the  White 
other  men  in  the  Middle  West  who  combined  House.  Many  quotations  from  Governor  Wilson's 
business  with  politics.  "  He  was  the  same  kind  of  speeches  during  various  crises  of  the  past  two  years 
a  man  as  the  rest  of  them;  but  he  was  more  of  a  are  embodied  m  the  narrative,  and  a  fairly  clear 
man.'*  He  was  himself ,  as  Mr.  Croly  clearly  shows,  idea  is  given  of  the  administrative  difficulties,  as 
the  product  of  his  times.  To  denounce  him,  as  he  well  as  triumphs,  which  he  has  met.  Miss  Hosford 
was  repeatedly  denounced  while  living,  as  "the  tells  a  very  interesting  story,  and  if  this  volume 
embodiment  of  a  greedy,  brutalized,  and  remorse-  is  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  way 
less  plutocracy,"  hel(>s  not  at  all  to  the  under-  of  campaign  books  when  the  women  take  a  more 
standing  of  the  man  himself,  or  of  the  things  that  active  part  in  politics,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret 
he  accomplished.  The  economic  system  that  he  the  advance  oi  the  suffrage  cause, 
believed  in  was  the  outgrowth  of  pioneer  conditions 

in  the  Middle  West  which  he  accepted  along  with  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  biographies  of 

other  incidents  of  his  environment.     In  the  same  Theodore  Roosevelt.     The  most  recent  of  these, — 

way  he  accepted  the  political  conditions  of  his  "From  Rough  Rider  to  President," — was  noticed 

day  and  generation  and  made  the  most  of  them,  in  the  April  number  of  this  Review.     "The  Man 

That  he  was  very  far  from  forgetting  or  minimizing  Roosevelt,"  by  Francis  E.  Leupp,  is  a  readable  and 

human  rights  as  contrasted  with  the  claims  of  well-informed  book,  and  "A  Cartoon  History  of 

privilege,  was  clearly  shown  in  the  latter  years  of  Roosevelt's  Career,"  by  Albert  Shaw  (Review  of 

his  life  when  he  rendered  signal  service,  through  Reviews  Company),  gives  a  panoramic  view,  as  it 

the  National  Civic  Federation,  in  promoting  the  were,of  the  former  President's  progress  in  public  life, 
better  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  capital 

and  labor.    After  the  death  of  President  McKmley  Senator  La  Follette's  "  Personal  Narrative  of 

Mr.  Hanna 's  attitude  toward    President    Roose-  Political  Experiences,"  which  has  been  running  in 

velt  was  a  matter  of  much  comment  and  was  fre-  the  American  Magazine^  now  appears  in  book  form, 

quently  misrepresented.     In  the  present  volume  It  is  instructive  as  a  disclosure  of  the  difficulties 

the  complete  story  of  the  relations  between  Roose-  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  "making-over"  of 

velt  and  Hanna  is  told  for  the  hrst  time.    Some  Wisconsin, 
of  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  two  are 

of   the   greatest   interest    even    at    the    present  Politicians  of  our  Eastern  seaboard,  and  esp>e- 

tirae.  cially  the  editors  of  most  of  the  metropolitan 

papers,  have  too  long  put  oflf  the 

In  sharp  contrast  with  Hanna,  the  Warwick  of  ^^*g{25J**^*  duty  of  acquainting  themselves  with 

the  past  generation  in  our  politics,  stands  Woodrow  the  real  principles  and  animus  of 

Wilson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  the  progressive  movement  in  American  politics. 

•on^*L?fe Story  *^^^"*^^  guard   in  the  progressive  Certain  Middle  Western  primaries  would  not  have 

movement.     The  story  of  his  life,  p^iven  so  severe  a  jolt  to  reactionary  party  leaders 

by  W^illiam  Bayard  Hale,*  is  a  creditable  attempt  m  the  Eastern  States  if  said  leaders  had  possessed 

to  picture  an  attractive  personality  which,  until  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  what  had  actually 

two  years  ago,  was  unthought  of  as  a  political  been  taking  place  in  Wisconsin  and  other  Middle 

figure,  and  but  slightly  known  outside  of  academic  Western  States  during  the  past  decade.     To  those 

circles.     Yet    Mr.    Wilson's   background,   as   his  who  really  wish  to  know  what  progressive  politics 

biographer  shows,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  most  of  means  to  the  Middle  West  and  can  safely  stand  the 

what  is  demanded  by  the  discriminating  American  strain  of  this  new  knowledge,  we  commend  Mr. 

public  of  its  candidates  for  high  office.     If  Mr.  Charles  McCarthy's  book,  "The  Wisconsin  Idea,"* 

Wilson  is  really  the  wild  radical  that  he  is  painted  as  the  most  complete  summary  yet  published  of 

by  the  New  York  newspapers,  it  must  be  admitted  the  legislative  achievements  in  Senator  La  Follette's 

that  his  preparation  for  the  part  has  been  an  un-  State.     While  many  of  the  reforms  here  outlined 

usually  labored  one.     For  more  than  thirty  years  were    initiated    and    stoutly    supported    by    Mr. 

he  has  been  a  thoughtful  student  of  politics  in  the  La  Follette  while  he  was  Governor  of  the  State, 

broadest  sense.     Nlany  years  ago  he  made  a  con-  others  of  them,  and  in  the  latter  group  some  of 

tribution  to  our  political  literature  which  was  at  the   most   important,   have  been  brought  about 

once  accepted  by  such  an  authority  as  Ambassador  since  Mr.  La  Follette's  election  to  the  Senate,  and 

Bryce  as  both  profound  and  original.    His  lectures  without  the  direct  assistance  of  his  personal  or 

on  politics  at  Princeton  were  among  the  most  popu-  official  support.     From   whatever  point  of  view 

lar  ever  given  at   that  college,  and  he  has  long  one  may  view  it,  the  record  is  a  remarkable  one. 

been  recognized  as  one  of   the  ablest   historians  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  sp>eak 

I  Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna.  His  Life  and  Work.    By  Herbert  „  *  l^^^S  JE,"5°° /?"1,  ^!J„f5?^cu^^^                      nf 

Croly.     Macmillan.     495  pp..  Ul.  ?1^0^         Hosford.     O.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.     162   pp..  ill. 

•  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Story  of  His  Life.    By  William  «The  Wisconsin   Idea.     By  .Charles  McCarthy.     Mao- 
Bayard  Hale.     Doubleday.  Page  9l  Co.     233  pp.  mlllan.     323  pp.     $1.50. 
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of  Mas^chusetts  as  the  most  advanced  State  in  gration  is  doubtless  responsible  for  much  worthlcfls 
the  Union,  and  in  many  points  this  was  doubtless  writing  upon  the  subject,  since  writers  haae  tbeir 
a  true  characterization.  But  Wisconsin  has  now  discussions  largely  upon  coniecture  or  the  per* 
superseded  Masssachusetts  in  this  position  of  lead-  sonal  observation  of  individuals,  and  often,  it  is  to 
ership,  and  there  is  a  group  of  Western  States  which  be  feared,  upon  prejudice.  .  The  commission  haa^ 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  abreast  of  Wisconsin.  As  however,  during  the  last  four  years,  gathered  such 
legislatr/e  librarian  in  the  State  for  pver  ten  years,  material  more  completely  than  had  ever  been  poe- 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  constantly  in  touch  with  sible  before,  and  Professor  Jenks  and  Mr.  Lauck 
Wisconsin's  legislation  and  writes  from  full  and  have  undertaken  to  put  into  shape  for  the  public 
intimate  knowledge.  An  introduction  to  the  work  the  gist  of  the  information  collected  in  the  forty- 
is  furnished  by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  twd  volumes  published  by  the  commission.    Tne 

authors  do  not  assume  to  advocate  any  particular 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  immigration  problem  pjolicy  in  dealing  with  the  problem,  but  undertake 

is  presented  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  and  Mr.  W.  J.  simply  to  interpret  the  facts  collected  by  the  com- 

Lauck,^  both  of  whom  were  asso-  mission.    They  ask  that  persons  who  are  inclined 

immiffrantii    ^^^^  ^*^^  ^^^  United  States  Im-  to  differ  from  the  judgments  expressed  in  this 
migration  Commission  from  its  be-  volume  examine  carefully   the  data   in  an  un- 
ginninp:  four  years  ago.     The  lack  of  trustworthy  prejudiced    spirit    before   condemning    the    con- 
statistical  material  showing  the  effects  of  immi-  elusions. 
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(The  most  imposing  and  noteworthy  academic  occurrence  of  the  spring  was  the  in- 
auguration into  office  on  May  1 1  as  the  fourteenth  President  of  Princeton  University 
of  [>r.  John  Grier  Kibben.  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  'S3,  who  was  elected  Prc^dent  on 
January  ii.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  steps  of  Nassau  Hall,  where  Washin^on 
was  thanked  for  his  services  to  his  country,  and  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Amencan 
Government  for  five  months  in  1783.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Dr. 
Hibbcn  by  Justice  Mahlon  Pitney,  Princeton  '79,  recently  appointed  to  the  Supneme 
Court.  Surrounding  him  were  President  Tafi,  Chief  Justice  White  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  representatives  of  152  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  3000  of  thcatumni 
of  Princeton,  the  entire  faculty,  and  the  undergraduate  body) 
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soHfSuroioing^  great  many  Democrats  will  be  Democratic  party  were  more  homogeneous, 
Democratic  surprised  by  some  of  the  informa-  its  foremost  leaders  would  have  a  stronger 
custome  ^^^^  contained  in  an  article  pub-  hold  upon  the  entire  party.  It  is  likely 
Ibhedbyusinthisnumberof  the  Review,  on  enough  that  in  the  future  the  Democratic 
the  unit  rule  and  the  two-thirds  rule.  *  Pro-  party  may  become  better  knit  together, 
fessor  Potts  shows  them  that  the  unit  rule  be- 
gan eighty  years  ago  in  a  convention  that  was  ^^^  ^^^^  In  the  past  the  party  has  had  as 
not  made  up  of  regularly  apportioned  dele-  chief  its  largest  factor  the  Solid  South, 
gates,  and  that  the  reasons  for  it  long  ago  ^««<o'*«  which  has  been  Democratic  for 
ceased.  He  also  shows  how  the  two- thirds  rule  sectional  reasons  rather  than  for  reasons 
has  worked  in  Democratic  conventions  in  the  of  agreement  upon  questions  of  national 
past,and  whatresultsitmayhaveintheBalti-  policy.  Its  next  largest  factor  has  been 
more  convention  of  the  present  month.  It  that  of  the  social  radicals,  led  by  Bryan  and 
does  not  accord  with  that  simple  principle  of  Hearst,  which  has  been  especially  strong  in 
majority  control  that  prevails  throughout  our  the  West  and  among  working  nien  in  the 
institutions;  and  its  survival  has  never  been  large  towns  and  cities.  The  third  great  ele- 
def ended  upon  any  convincing  grounds.  The  ment  in  the  Democratic  party  has  been 
rule  that  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the  Tammany  Hall,  which  is  not  a  political  body 
Democratic  convention  must  have  a  two-  in  the  sense  of  having  public  objects  and  con- 
thirds  majority  does  not,  of  course,  have  any  victions  upon  questions  of  national  policy, 
validity  except  as  each  new  convention  adopts  but  which  exists  for  the  private  interests  of 
it  for  its  own  reasons.  The  real  reason,  how-  its  members.  This  society  is  in  control  of 
ever,  why  the  two-thirds  rule  has  persisted  the  Democratic  machinery  of  New  York  City, 
has  not  been  clearly  enough  set  forth;  and  and  in  that  way  controls  by  far  the  larger 
we  may  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  part  of  the  Democratic  votes  of  the  entire 
that  will  at  least  throw  light  upon  the  matter.  State  of  New  York.  Then  comes  the  con- 
servative old-line  Democracy  of  the  East, 
A  Part  of  ^^^  chxtl  trouble  with  the  Demo-  which  worships  the  memory  of  Samuel  J. 
Qroup9  and  cratic  party  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  Tilden  and  Grover  Cleveland,  and  which  has 
Scctiont  jg  ^^^  homogeneous.  It  is  made  few  convictions  in  common  with  the  Hearst - 
up  of  elements  that  are  never  thoroughly  Bryan  element.  These  are  the  four  great 
blended.  This  condition  almost  invariably  factors  in  the  Democratic  party,  besides  which 
leads  to  wide  differences  of  view  about  lead-  there  are  many  smaller  groups,  mostly  fluctu- 
ers,  and  is  naturally  productive  of  numerous  ating,  like  the  tariff-reform  league, 
active  or  receptive  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  strongest  candidate  seldom  goes  j^/toundooxcn^^^^  ^  condition  is  naturally 
into  a  Democratic  convention  with  a  dear  ocmoeratio  productive  of  a  good  many 
majority  in  sight.  If  he  were  sure  of  his  bare  ^^«"«'«*««  candidates.  Thus,  in  the  Balti- 
majority,  his  supporters  would  promptly  do  more  convention,  which  meets  June  25, 
away  with  the  two-thirds  rule.  Obviously,  there  will  probably  be  not  fewer  than  twelve, 
the  weaker  candidates  prefer  numerous  bal-  Four  of  these  have  been  very  actively 
lots.  Their  only  chance  lies  in  blocking  the  supported  and  are  prominent  in  the  race, 
nomination  of  the  leading  candidate.    If  the  Four  others  will  be  presented  in  a  formal  way 
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names  have  been  kept  before  the  public 
so  that  they  will  be  familiar  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention.  The  four  important 
candidates  not  actively  urged  are  William 
J.  Bryan,  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York,  Will- 
iam R.  Hearst,  and  John  W.  Kern,  United 
States  Senator  from  Indiana. 

OmifPor  These  twelve  candidates  cannot 
ffomnw  be  assigned  in  any  exact  way  to 
tmttttd  fi'ii  jj^g  different  elements  that  make 
up  the  Democratic  party.  Governor  Harmon 
of  Ohio  was  earliest  in  the  field.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  President  Cleveland's  cabinet. 
He  was  elected  Governor  in  T908,  Ohio  giving 
its  Presidential  vote  to  the  Republican  ticket 
while  decisively  approving  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  He  had  cordially 
supported  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  campaign  of 
that  year,  and  his  \'ictory  pointed  to  him  as 
the  probable  Presidential  nominee  in  1Q12, 
This  probability  was  much  increased  by  his 
second  sweeping  victory,  when  in  1910  he 
ran  for  another  term.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  his  administration  of 
State  affairs  has  been  strong  and  capable,  and 
that  it  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  those 
who  had  believed  him  of  Presidential  size. 
He  is  regarded,  however,  as  a  Conservative 
rather  than  a  Progressive,  and  is  now  strongly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  favored  by  Wall  Street, 
though  upon  what  evidence  we  do  not  know. 


by  the  delegations  from  their  own  States. 
Four  others  are  prominent  behind  the  scenes 
and  in  party  councils  as  candidates,  but  have 
not  been  openly  or  actively  presented.  The 
first  four,  as  everybody  knows,  are  Speaker 
Champ  Clark,  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
New  Jersey,  Governor  Judson  Harmon  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Hon.  Oscar  Underwood  of 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  As  the  convention  approaches, 
the  calmer  and  more  impartial  minds  in  the 
Democratic  party  have  perceived  that  all 
four  of  these  men  have  borne  the  tests  of  the 
preliminary  canvass  surprisingly  well.  They 
have  all  carried  themselves  with  dignity  and 
sense,  and  have  alt  made  the  impression  of 
being  sincere  and  able  public  men.  The  next 
four  avowed  candidates  are  Go\ernor  Foss 
of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Baldwin  of  Con- 
necticut, Governor  Marshall  of  Indiana, 
and  Governor  Burke  of  North  Dakota.  These 
candidates  have  not  tried  to  obtain  delegates 
[rom  other  Stales  ihan  their  own,  but  ihcir 
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Upon  his  record  he  deserves  well  of  the  party, 
and  he  seems  to  have  kept  the  full  con6dence 
o£  the  people  of  Ohio. 

r*.c*.*,rf«,  When  the  retiring  president  of 
D/floDtfflor  Princeton  University  was  elected 
*"•*"  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  be- 
came at  once  a  national  figure  in  the  political 
world,  as  he  had  long  been  in  that  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  scholarly  discussion  of  po- 
litical science  and  American  history.  At 
first  Governor  Wilson  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
tellectual conservative,  and  a  natural  op- 
ponent of  the  Bryan-Hearst  element.  But  a 
desperate  fight  with  the  Democratic  machine 
in  New  Jersey  gave  Woodrow  Wilson  a  rapid 
but  complete  course  of  instruction  in  actual 
American  politics.  He  made  many  inquiries, 
visited  the  Western  States,  and  frankly  with- 
drew his  former  criticisms  of  certain  devices 
and  methfMls  intended  to  make  democratic  gov- 
ernment work  directly  and  honestly.  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  could  not  compromise  himself 
with  corrupt  machines,  so  he  became  a  prac- 
tical Progressive,  because  there  seemed  no 
other  possible  position  for  any  man  to  take 
who  was  at  once  honest  and  intelligent  as 
respects  the  political  condidons  under  which 
we  have  been  living.  Governor  Wilson  soon 
replaced  Governor  Harmon  as  the  leading 


candidate.  He  was  a  younger  man,  almost 
unequaled  as  a  ready  and  magnetic  public 
speaker,  and  a  representative  of  the  highest 
culture  and  best  ideals.  It  looked  for  a  time 
as  if  Woodrow  Wilson  would  almost  certainly 
be  nominated;  and  that  hb  opponent  would  be 
President  Taft.  Under  those  circumstances 
it  was  also  probable  not  only  that  Governor 
Wilson  would  be  elected,  but  that  as  against 
Taft  he  would  carry  every  State  in  the  Union, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,— with  the 
exception  of  Utah  and  the  possible  exception 
of  Vermont.  But  this  brilliant  climax  in  the 
Wilson  boom  came  too  early.  It  aroused 
intense  jealousy  among  the  other  Democratic 
candidates,  and  a  desperate  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  great  business  interests  which  did 
not  want  a  progressive  (especially  a  stubborn 
one)  elected  President.. 

j,^  pj^j.^.^  The  Hearst  newspapers,  with 
Boom  camt  their  wide  circulation  and  great 
*"'  influence,  turned  their  batteries 
upon  Governor  Wilson  and  proclaimed 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  as  the  real  and  gen- 
uine Radical,  and  the  one  candidate  whom 
all  Democrats  ought  to  support  (unless,  in 
the  end,  they  might  prefer  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Hearst  himself).  The  attacks  upon  Wilson 
were  equally  bitter  in  the  great  newspapers 
controlled  by  so-called  "big  business"  and 
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which  were  supporting  Taft.  Whereupon 
the  Champ  Clark  boom  grew  apace  and  left 
Wilson's  aJmosl  as  far  behind  as  Wilson's  in 
turn  had  left  Harmon's.  In  the  primary 
elections  in  widely  separated  Stales,  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  the  Democratic 
voters,  under  primary  laws  giving  them  a 
fair  chance  to  show  their  preference,  came 
out  strongly  for  Champ  Clark.  The  Mis- 
souri man  is  a  sturdy  and  picturesque  char- 
acter. He  has  been  in  Congress  for  about 
twenty  years.  He  does  not  make  enemies. 
He  is  honest  and  patriotic.  He  has  long  been 
a  familiar  lecturer  on  the  Chautauqua  plat- 
form circuit,  and  his  name  is  well  known. 
But  while  he  has  owed  his  success  in  the 
l>rimaries  very  largely  to  the  Hearst  news- 
lepers,  and  to  certain  personal  qualities  of 
his  own,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  the  real 
reason  for  his  unexpected  triumph  a  little 
more  plain  and  clear. 

CoftiCwi-  ^^^ ''  ^^  remembered,  then,  that 
nrtit  tmmm  the  first  and  only  chance  the 
'*' '"'"  Democratic  party  as  a  whole  has 
had,  since  the  Spanish  War,  to  do  anything 
very  imi>ortanl  upon  the  national  plane  came 


to  it  as  a  result  of  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1910.  The  new  Democratic  Congress  'was 
called  into  extra  session  early  in  1911.  In 
accordance  with  previous  understandirig. 
Champ  Clark  was  at  once  selected  Speaker. 
This  Congress  has  commended  itself  to  the 
country  by  its  efficiency  and  harmony,  and 
particularly  by  its  series  of  tariff  revision 
bills.  Taft  and  the  Republicans  in  1908  had 
]>romised  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  had  shame- 
lessly broken  their  word.  The  country  was 
disgusted,  and  rightly  so.  It  showed  its  tem- 
[»er  by  giving  the  Democrats  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  new  Congress.  The  Dem- 
ocrats passed  a  series  of  bills  revising  the 
worst  schedules  of  the  tariff,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  progressive  Republicans  of  the 
Senate  these  bills  were  carried  successfully 
through  both  Houses.  They  had  the  unques- 
tioned support  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  in  both  parties. 

cine*  tovicaiiy  P''^'<l^"t  Taft  vetocd  these  bills 
4tainit  on  pretexts  that  were  wholly  un- 
^'"  convincing.  The  fact  of  it  is  that 
the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and 
kindred  interests,  had  strongly  asserted  that 
if  Taft  did  not  veto  the  Wool  bill  they  would 
see  that  he  did  not  get  the  Republican  dele- 
gates from  Ohio  to  the  national  convention  of 
1 9 1 2 .  The  Presiden  t  had,  indeed,  been  elected 
upon  the  distinct  and  solemn  pledge  of  his 
party,  emphasized  and  made  personal  by  him- 
self in  1Q08,  to  revise  the  tariff.  And  it  was 
certainly  a  serious  matter,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  a  President  to  veto  a  tariff- 
revision  bill  that  had  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress  by  large  majorities,  and  that  was 
overn'helmingly  indorsed  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  feeling  that  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  that  could  thus  respond  to 
public  demands,  and  revise  the  tariff  in  a 
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sensible  way  without  making  any  fuss  about 
it,  must  have  in  it  some  strong  men  of  Presi- 
dentia.!  caliber.  Since  this  body  of  Congress- 
men had  made  Champ  Clark  its  Speaker,  the 
country  naturally  fell,  that  he  embodied,  in 
•  some  sense,  the  most  important  of  recent 
Democratic  achievements. 

To/ft  vtou  ^^^^  could  have  had  the  tariff 
cr«n(«r  fairly  well  revised  in  1909,  in 
"'"'*■•*""  keeping  with  Republican  prom- 
ises, if  he  had  shown  force  and  conviction  and 
had  stood  firmly  with  those  elements  in  the 
party  that  had  given  him  his  nomination  and 
election.  But  he  turned  squarely  away  from 
the  best  conscience  and  leadership  in  lus  own 
party,  and  made  himself  the  chief  sponsor  for 
a  new  tariff  that  kept  the  rates  as  high  as  ever. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  country  went 
so  strongly  against  him  in  1910.  It  was  the 
universal  opinion,  on  the  day  after  election  in 
November,  iqio,  that  a  Democrat  would  be 
the  next  President.  Fate,  however,  has 
always  been  more  kind  to  Mr.  Taft  than  to 
other  men;  and  it  gave  him,  most  unexpect- 
edly, one  more  chance.  Republicans  and  ^  „  i,,i,,iii.miair.i=a  1 
Democrats  were  united  in  iqii  upon  a  patri-  ,jq^  i^^^ 

otic  scheme  of  tariff  revision,  schedule  by     ,     (Thr  forceful  oemocra 
schedule.     Mr.  Taft  used  the  veto  power  to 
obstruct  a  reform  that  he  ought  to  have  Grover    Cleveland    was    profoundly   disap- 
welcomed.    It  was  never  intended  by  the  pointed  with  the  final  shape  in  which  the  WiU 
makers  of  the  Constitution  that  a  President  son  tariff  bill  came  to  him,  because  special 
should  use  the  veto  power  against  fiscal  and  interests  had   weakened   some  of  its   best 
revenue  legislation  agreed  upon  by  Congress  features.    He  could  not  sign  it,  hut  he  al- 
with  substantial  majorities  in  both  Houses,   lowed  it  to  become  a  law,     Mr.  Cleveland 
was  right  in  refusing  to  exercise  the  veto 
power.     Mr.  Cleveland,  indeed,  was  tempted 
to  veto  a  tariff  bill  in  the  interest  of  reform. 
Mr.  Taft  vetoed  the  tariff  measures  of  1911, 
and  thereby  obstructed  reform.     He  took  the 
wrong  course  in  1909,  and  again  he  took  the 
wrong  course  in  1911.    It  is  natural  that  the 
successful  work  of  the  Democratic  Congress 
should  result  in  the  enlargement  of  some 
man's  fame.    Speaker  Clark,  as  the  figure- 
head of  the  Democratic  House,  naturally  gets 
the  benefit.    His  prominence  as  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  is  chiefly  due  to  the  tariff  situa- 
tion that  we  have  thus  tried  to  elucidate. 


V  But  Speaker  Champ  Clark  is  not 

on  tgeitrn  the  only  Democrat  to  derive  en- 
staUMKan  ^^^^^.^^  prestige  from  the  work 
of  this  Congress.  By  radical  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  is  deprived  of 
the  arbitrary  power  that  was  vested  in  his 
predecessors.  Much  of  this  power  is  now 
e.\ercised  by  the  Democratic  members  as  u 
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nf  Massachusetts  of  North  DakoU  <il  Canrwcticul 

THREE  DEMOCRATIC  "  FAVORITE  SONS  "  WHOSE  NAMES  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  AT  THE 

BALTIMORE  CONVENTION 


whole,  meeting  from  time  to  time  in  caucus. 
The  tariff-reform  program  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  directed  by  its  able  chairman,  Oscar 
Underwood  of  Alabama.  With  the  helj)  of 
sub-committees,  Mr.  Underwood  has  framed 
bills  revising  a  number  of  the  tariff  schedules. 
These  bills  have  one  by  one  been  submitted 
to  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  House,  and 
endorsed  as  party  measures.  With  party 
harmony  thus  insured,  and  with  a  2-to-i 
majority  over  the  Republicans,  it  has  been 
easy  for  the  Democrats  lo  limit  debate  and 


pass  their  bills.  For  the  actual  working  out 
of  this  program  Mr,  Underwood,  more  than 
anyone  else,  is  entitled  to  credit.  He  has 
shown  great  qualities  as  a  floor  leader  and 
parliamentarian,  and  he  is  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing masterly  ability  in  the  field  of  larifi 
and  taxation  laws.  He  is  regarded  as  in  a 
general  way  a  conservative,  and  he  has  be«i 
brought  forward  by  the  Democrats  of  his 
own  State  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  He 
has  also  beaten  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  neigh- 
Ijoring  States  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  The  Underwood  movement  is  said 
to  have  had  some  supjxirt  from  certain  finan- 
cial interests  in  Wall  Street,  but  it  would  not 
seem  wise  to  attach  much  importance  to  a 
statement  of  this  kind  when  intended  as  i 
slur.  For  it  is  true  that  Harmon,  Wilson, 
and  Clark  have  also  been  even  more  strongly 
accused  of  the  same  offense. 

Four  Lm  ^^*'  ^^  ^^'^'^  ^**  Consider  the  four 
Puminnt  Governors  whose  names  will  be 
anmnMa  pj-gggntcd  as  "favorite  sons"  of 
their  States.  Governor  Foss  has  long  been 
active  as  a  tariff  reformer,  and  is  a  business 
man  of  wide-  experience.  He  makes  a  good 
Massachusetts  Governor,  Governor  Bald- 
win of  Connecticut  has  long  been  the  dean  of 
the  Yale  Law  School,  and  represents  the  best 
element  of  the  old-line  Eastern  Democracj". 
Governor  Marshall  of  Indiana  is  a  man  of 
originality  and  force,  whose  personal  equation 
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is  not  at  aU  known  to  the  country  at  large. 
Governor  Burke  of  North  Dakota  is  under- 
stood to  be  progressive  and  courageous,  a  man 
of  native  strength  of  mind  and  will.  But  he 
is  not  yet  widely  enough  known  to  be  regarded 
as  a  national  figure. 

wmeaaiior  "^^^  ninety  delegates  from  the 
Btenmant  State  of  New  York  are  said  to 
orwam  |jg  under  the  control  of  Charles 
F.  Murphy,  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall. 
This  of  course  is  true  only  within  certain 
bounds  and  limits.  The  delegation  is  in-- 
structed  to  act  as  a  unit,  however;  and  al- 
though it  contains  a  number  of  men  of  inde- 
pendent judgment,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  a  majority  of  the  delegation  will  support 
the  views  and  decisions  of  the  Tammany 
leader.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  possible  that 
this  New  York  delegation  may  favor  the 
nomination  of  Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of 
New  York  City,  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Mayor's  slow  convalescence  after  the  das- 
tardly attempt  upon  his  life  in  the  summer 
of  1910,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  been    (who  »nu 


nominated  and  elected  Governor  instead  of 
I)ix.  And  under  those  circumstances  it  is 
equally  probable  that  he  would  have  been  a 
very  strong  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Judge  Gaynor  is  a  man  of  originality  and 
power,  with  strong  convictions  and  a  rare 
gift  of  terse  expression.  If  the  New  York 
delegation  should  decide  to  present  his  name 
there  is  a  chance  that  he  might  be  nominated. 


olher  on  thr  FieW  of 
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Tmaaiitof  ^  ^^^  months  ago  the  prospect 
Dtmocratie  was  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be 
""'"*  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls. 
It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  strongly  progressive  in  its 
sentiments  and  not  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tift's 
renomination.  But,  under  the  old  system,  a 
President  can  almost  inevitably  force  his 
control  upon  the  convention  if  he  is  not  too 
conscientious  to  use  the  whole  power  of  his 
office  for  his  own  personal  ends.  The  federal 
machinery  was  used  to  secure  Taft  delegates 
from  those  Southern  States  where  there  is 
no  Republican  party  except  as  it  exists  for 
the  sake  of  holding  postmasterships  and  other 
federal  offices.  It  was  believed  that  the  al- 
liances made  by  the  Taft  federal  machine 
with  the  State  machines  controlled  by  a  few- 
men  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  other  great  States,  would  give 
the  President  his  renomination.    The  Demo- 


While  Speaker  Champ  Clark  will 
""rf'frjw'  undoubtedly  have  a  strong  lead 

over  the  other  candidates  on  the 
first  ballot,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he 
can  gain  a  majority, — much  less  a  two-thirds 
vote, — in  the  convention.  Incaseofhisfailure, 
Mr.  Hearst  issupposed  to  be  the  residuary  lega- 
tee. But  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  as  yet  an  active  or 
direct  candidate.  It  has  been  said  in  political 
circles  at  Washington  that  the  real  "dark 
horse,"  whom  Mr.  Bryan  and  hisfriends  are  in- 
tending to  bring  forward,  is  John  W.  Kern, 
now  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  ran  on  the 
ticket  with  Bryan  in  1908.  Mr.  Kern  is  better 
fitted  for  the  Presidency  than  some  men  who 
are  much  more  widely  known  and  acclaimed. 
But  he  seems  never  to  have  acquired  the  art 
or  habit  of  publicity.  There  is  nothing  dram- 
atic about  him.  Finally,  there  is  always  Mr. 
Bryan  himself.  If  he  is  not  his  own  candidate 
this  year,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  favorite  of  a 
great  number  of  his  fellow  Democrats.  In 
the  case  of  a  deadlocked  convention  with 
many  fruitless  ballots,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  Mr.  Bryan  might  be  nominated. 
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crats  were  reckoning  upon  this,  and  were 
exerting  themselves  in  all  sorU  of  indirect 
ways  to  make  sure  of  Taft's  success  at  Chi- 
cago. They  were  certain  that  they  could  beat 
him  upon  the  record  be  had  made.  The  Re- 
publicans, on  their  part,  were  in  a  deeply 
embarrassing  position.  There  seemed  noth- 
ing to  do  but  nominate  Taft,  accept  deserved 
defeat  in  November,  and  rely  upon  future 
Democratic  blunders  to  give  Republicanism 
a  fresh  start  for  1916. 

i/rausMtftf  ^"^  *^^  Democrats  were  count- 
KmBubiieao  ing  their  cUckcns  too  early.  They 
*'"""  underestimated  the  vitality  that 
was  inherent  in  the  great  mass  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  party  had  been  victori- 
ous as  long  as  it  had  moved  with  the  forward 
trend  that  had  been  characterized  under  the 
leadership  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  President  had  been  entirely 
ready  for  the  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariS, 
but  he  saw  that  such  things  had  to  come  when 
conditions  were  ripe  for  them.  He  had  as- 
certained by  the  most  careful  inquiry  through- 
out the  whole  country  that  the  tariff  could 
not  be  revised  until  after  the  election  of  1908. 
He  was  equally  convinced  that  the  tariff 
could  be  very  materially  reduced  after  that 
election.  If  he  had  yielded  to  the  universal 
demand  of  the  party,  and  had  been  reelected 
in  1908,  he  would  have  voiced  the  demand  for 
real  Uriff  revision,  and  a  Republican  Con- 


gress would  have  cooperated  with  him  in 
reducing  the  duties  all  along  the  line.  No- 
body could  know  in  advance  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  wholly  lacking  in  qualities  of  leadership, 
and  also  that  he  was  without  firm  convictions 
upon  great  public  questions.  While,  then, 
it  would  have  been  quite  logical  to  renomi- 
nate Mr.  Taft  in  1912, — in  order  that  the 
mistakes  of  his  administration  might  be 
condemned  at  the  polls  by  means  of  Demo- 
cratic victories  in  every  State  of  the  Union, — 
there  were  several  millions  of  Republicans 
who  had  never  been  in  sympathy  with  those 
mistakes,  and  did  not  propose  to  share  in  the 
punishment  if  they  coidd  help  it.  They 
wanted  to  get  what  was  in  fact  their  own 
party  out  of  the  hands  of  the  machines  and 
politicians,  and  set  it  back  in  its  true  and 
progressive  course, — the  course  of  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt, — right  now  in  1912,  instead 
of  waiting  to  get  the  new  start  in  IQ16. 

Taft-t  fioht  ^^-  "^^^'t  ^'^^^  '«hsX.  seems  to 

AtaiKUHit   have   been   a   hopeless   lack   of 

Own  fiarty    ^(jjjjjy  (^  understand  things  as 

they  really  are,  announced  that  he  would 

"fight"  for  hh  nomination.    Since  there  was 
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ence  voting,  in  order  to  rescue 
itself  from  little  groups  of  bosse? 
and  so-called  "leaders"  who  con- 
trolled the  political  machinery  and 
lubricated  it  with  money  contri- 
buted by  large  corporations. 

mm  I'artii-t  The  time  that  remained 
Draftincof  was  very  short,  how- 
"  '•"^*'  ever,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  protest  against 
the  methods  that  were  being  used 
to  force  Taft's  renomi nation,  but 
also  to  find  a  candidate  around 
whom  the  members  of  the  party 
could  rally  and  whose  name  could 
be  put  upon  tlie  voting  papers  in 
the  primary  elections.  Senator 
La  Follette  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
strong  enough  leader  tor  the  emer- 
gency. Mr.  Roosevelt,  against  his 
own  wishes  and  intentions,  was 
persuaded  to  take  the  lead.  He  was 
wholly  out  of  politics,  and  the  great 
combination  controlling  the  party 
machinery  boasted  everywhere  that 
Roosevelt  had  been  shorn  of  alt 
prestige  and  infiuence.  His  series 
of  brilliant  victories,  therefore,  has 
been  all  the  more  remarkable  for 
that  very  reason.  They  have  been 
the  victoriesofaprinciple even  more 
than  of  a  man.  It  has  not  in  the 
least  been  a  mere  personal  squabble 
between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose- 

nobody  else  to  fight  against,  this  could  only  velt.     Thousands  of  people  are  supporting 

mean  that  he  would  fight  against  his  own   Roosevelt  who  would  personal  lyhavepreferred 

party,  from  which  the  nomination  would  have 

lo  come.     He  has  made  the  fight;  he  has 

done  it  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of  the 

Presidency;  and  he  has  failed.     Never  before 

in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the  President 

virtually  abandoned  the  work  of  his  great 

office  in  order  to  obtain  a  second  term.    A 

wholly  mistaken  notion  of  how  to  attain  this 

one  object  of  his  ambition  has  been  at  the 

root  of  every  fundamental  error  of  judgment 

in  matters  of  public  policy  that  Mr.  Taft  has 

made.    Lincoln,   McKinley,  and  Roosevelt 

were  all  renominated  while  in  the  Presidency, 

but  their  successes  came  to  themby  means  the 

exact  opposite  of  those  adopted  by  Taft. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Republican  party  was 

determined  to  get  back  into  vital,  open,  and 

sincere  relation  to  the  questions  and  issues  of 

the  present  time.    To  do  this,  the  party  had 

to  find  some  way  by  which  it  could  act  with 

authority.    It   adopted   the  direct- primary  ..j  ^^  ije,j,c  hit  bklow  the  belt" 

system  and  the  plan  of  Presidential  prefer-  Fn,ni  the  Tima  (w»shin«iw 


PRESIDEhfT  WILUAM   HOWARD  TAFT  AS  HE  APPEARED 

LAST  MONTH  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW 

HEAD  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSTTY 
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Taft,  if  only  Taft  had  made 
it  possible  (or  them  to  stand 
with  him.  The  people  who 
are  now  bent  upon  nominat- 
ing Roosevelt  are  the  ones 
who  nominated  Taft  four 
years  ago  and  who  had  ex- 
pected to  find  him  deserv- 
ing of  a  second  term. 

printipi—  They  have  not 
Hot  '  turned  away 
'■"•"■■"  from  Taft  mm. 
ly  because  they  want  Roose- 
velt, but  because  Taft  has 
become  completely  iden- 
tified with  methods  and 
principles  that  are  repug- 
nant to  them.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, on  the  other  hand,  has 
identified  himself  with  the 
principles  of  progress  and  of 
government  for  the  general 
welfare.  There  has  been  a 
pitiable  attempt  on  the  part 
of  men  who  should  have 
used  their  intellectual 
powers  more  sincerely,  to 
divert  the  issue  and  to 
attack  Rooseveltbya  merely 
technical  criticism  of  certain 
remarks  of  his  upon  judi- 
cial decisions.  Everyone 
with  moderate  sense  and 
judgment  knows  that  there 
b  great  need  in  this  country 

of  reform  in  the  administra-  pi,«o,„oKh,ti.tAmenM.  p«>i*i*«i.«on  n^.  vort 
tion  of  justice.  No  one  is 
trying  to  break  down  the 
judiciary.  How  to  improve 
its  work  must  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  Mr.  the  President  and  his  record  in  a  platform 
Roosevelt  has  been  participatinginthatneces-  written  by  Mr.  Barnes  of  Albany,  bluff  the 
saryprocessof  analysis  and  debate.  If  his  par-  affair  through  until  November,  and  lose  every 
ticular  suggestions  are  not  the  best,  they  will  State  in  the  Union  to  the  Democrats  on 
benowhereadopted;andhehimselfwouldnot  Election  Day.  For  under  these  circum- 
wish  to  have  them  put  into  effect.  Mean-  stances  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  Mr. 
while,  however,  this  very  discussion  that  he  Taft  could  not  have  gained  a  single  electoral 
has  helped  to  create  is,  in  a  hundred  ways,—  vote  (unless  by  Mormon  favor  he  could  have 
andin  more  than  a  hundred  different  localities,  carried  Utah).  The  other  course  was  not  an 
— alreadyworkingtowardimprovementinthe  agreeable  one  to  conspicuous  parly  leaders, 
personnel  and  the  methods  of  our  courts.  because  it  meant  the  smashing  of  machines, 

the  reorganization  of  the  party,  and  the  dis- 
Tn.  On*      ^^  '^  plain,  then,  that  there  were  possession  of  many  [loHticians  who  thought 
*•"*"•*■    two  courses  open  to  the  Repub-  themselves  firmly  intrenched. 
"'      lican  party  this  year,  and  very 
small  chance  for  compromise.    One  course  The  second  course  would  let  the 

wastorenominateTatt,standhythemethods     Ani™a'%    party   have   its   own   way,   and 
of  his  campaign  managers,  submit  to  the  con-  frankly    exhibit    its    progrcssixc 

trol  of  the  State  Imsses  and  machines,  glorify  convictions.    This  meant  the  repudiation  of 
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Taft's  tariff  record,  and  of  his  kaleidoscopic  sive  record  as  Senator  LaFoUette  or  Senator 
attitudes  and  policies  in  the  matter  of  dealing  Cummins.  With  respect  to  the  great  pend- 
with  trusts  and  corporations.  And  it  meant  ing  questions  of  tariff  revision  and  the  r^ula- 
a  change  in  the  spirit  of  government  and  ad-  tion  of  trusts.  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  Is 
ministration  even  more  than  a  reversal  of  to-day  the  foremost  Republican  leader  in 
policies.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  party  to  go  be-  either  House  of  Congress,  and  his  position  is 
fore  the  country  and  say:  "We  have  been  in  frankly  opposed,  in  the  main,  to  that  of  Pres- 
power  and  have  made  a  sad  mess  of  things,  ident  Taft.  If  Mr,  Roosevelt  should  not  be 
but  we  propose  to  do  differently,  and  we  ask,  nominated  at  Chicago,  the  logic  of  the  fight 
therefore,  to  be  given  another  chance."  Yet  carried  on  within  the  Republican  party  for  the 
this  is  not  quite  the  situation  as  it  shapes  past  three  years  would  give  the  nomination  to 
itself.  A  closer  analysis  shows  that  there  a  leader  like  Senator  Cummins, 
have  been  two  elements  struggling  for  the  use 

of  the  Republican  party's  name  and  emblem.  r;(«  «•»/»»•«.  ^"^  ^  contingency  of  that  kind 
Mr.  Taft  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  pro-  ««i»o«ft  does  not  seem  probable.  Mr. 
gressive  element;    but   as  soon   as  he  was  *"*"       Roosevelt's  great   sweep    of   the 

elected  he  turned  about  and  went  over  to  the  primaries,  all  the  way  from  New  England  lo 
reactionaries.  Since  then,  the  two  elements  the  Pacific  Coa.st,  has  made  it  dear  that  the 
have  become  much  more  sharply  divided.  Republican  party  intends  to  ask  the  country 
The  progressives  have  declined  to  make  any  to  put  him  in  the  White  House  for  one  more 
entangling  alliances  or  compromises  with  the  term.  It  is  not  neces.sary  to  recapitulate  this 
other  wing.  Taft,  on  his  part,  assumed  movement  in  detail.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
openly  to  read  out  of  the  party  all  of  the  pro-  and  California  were  the  most  typical  of  the 
gressive  leaders,  though  many  of  them  had  great  Republican  States  that  could  have  been 
been  far  more  conspicuous  Republicans  than  selected  to  show  Republican  sentiment  in  the 
he  had  ever  been.  He  has  aimpelled  a  fight,  East,intheMiddleWest,andin  theFar  West, 
and  he  will  be  eliminated.  These  great  States,  in  open  and  honest  pri- 

mary elections,  were  carried  overwhelmingly 
For  a  long  time  past  this  maga-  for  Mr,  Roosevelt.     In  Minnesota,  which  the 
S«™*"     ^"^  ^i"s  l«en  informing  its  read-  Taft    people  had   claimed  to  the    last,   the 
ers  that  the  Republican  party,  in   Roosevelt     %-ictory    was    equally     dedsiw. 
the  rank  and  file,  was  strongly  in  sympathy  Michigan  would  have  gone  against  Taft  in 
with  the  progressi\e  element.    The  progres-  like  manner,  if  he  had  consented  to  allow  the 
sive  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  have  new  primary  law  to  be  put  into  effect  this 
been  even  more  actively  identified  with  tariff  year.    Indiana  was  strongly  against  Taft; 
reform  than  ha\e  the  Democratic  Senators. 
If  the  Taft  element  should  now  capture  the 
Chicago   con\ention,    and    the    Democrats 
should  fail  to  make  a  strong  nomination  at 
Baltimore,  there  would  certainly  be  a  progres- 
*i\e  ticket  in  the  field  by  the  first  of  .\ugusl. 
,\s  matters  now  stand,  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  any  ticket  in  the  field 
thai  would  haxe  to  assume  ret^nsibility  for 
the  record  of  the  Taft  administration.    Even 
if  Mr.  Roose\elt — for  any  reason  not  now 
foreseen — should  fail  to  recei\e  the  nomina- 
tion, there  could  be  no  compromise  dictated 
by  Mr.  Taft.     Infacl.thosemoreconser\ative 
Senators  and  [wrty  leaders  who  haxe  been  re- 
eirded  a.-;  most  strongly  supi>orting  the  ad- 
n-inist ration,  have  not  been  its  ardent  friends 
behind   the  scenes.    Thcv  have  ne\"er  be- 
lieved thjt  Mr.  Taft  could  be  elected  again. 
and  for  st>me  weeks  p;ist  they  ha\e  whis|>ered 
that  he  couid  n^it  be  nominated.    They  also 
are  aw.ire  ihat  if  Mr.  Riv>#e\-elt  should  not 

hi.T.seli  be  r.ominaled.  the  choice  would  have  wuthkk  kisisc  naoo 

\-j  de\^..;\-e  ufvn  s.>me  one  oi  as  clear  a  progres-  Pr,™  ii^  /«,«.-  .jv«i«d.  On.i 
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but,  under  the  old  convention  system  that 
prevailed,  the  machine  kept  control.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland  were  regarded  as  in- 
vincible Taft  strongholds.  The  progressive 
movement  in  the  old  Bay  Slate  was  started  by 
several  young  men  at  a  moment,  some  weeks 
ago,  when  there  seemed  little  opportunity  to 
make  headway  this  year.  But  in  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland  the  Taft  strength  was 
shattered.  Mr.  Taft  had  thought  that 
frantic  solicitation  in  his  own  State  of  Ohio, — 
on  an  appeal  to  State  pride  rather  than  to  the 
merit  of  questions  at  issue, — might  save  the 
situation  for  him.  But  Taft  had  in  any  case 
made  Ohio  a  Democratic  State;  and  no  re- 
sults, one  way  or  the  other,  at  the  primaries 
on  May  ii,  could  have  saved  his  lost  cause. 
For,  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  campaign,  he 
and  his  friends  had  admitted  that  if  Roose- 
velt should  gain  a  clear  majority  of  the 
delegates  from  Republican  States  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  force  Taft's  nomination  by  means 
of  the  "roped  and  tied"  delegations  from 

those  Southern  States  in  which  there  is  no  .___^  ,.„.„^„..,„^„_, „.„.,  ,„ 
actual   Republican   party.     And   Roosevelt  From  oii»  .mhw  Jonmu;  (Coiumi 

had  gained  his  plurality  of  delegates  from  Re- 
publican States   before  Ohio  expressed   its  and  little  to  others.     But  the  thing  that  has 
choice.  come  to  pass  is  the  overthrow  of  machine  rule 

in  the  State,  and  a  change  as  profound  as  that 
Nobody  can  understand  what  has  which  was  achieved  in  Philadelphia  last  year 
^"H'^Slt^'"  ^^^^   happening  in   the  Repub-  by  the  election  of  Mayor  Blankenburg  and 
lican  party  who  has  not  studied  the  overthrow  of  the  municipal  ring.    The 
the  situation  in  a  great  typical  State  like  State  convention  met  at  Harrisburg  on  May  i, 
Pennsylvania,     If  it  were  merely  that  Roose-  and  adopted  a  platform  that  is  one  of  the 
velt    had    beaten    Taft   in    the    Republican   most   ringing  and   trenchant   documents  in 
primaries  it  might  mean  much  to  some  men  all  the  political  history  of  the  United  States. 
This  platform  is  a  trumpet  call  for  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  for  the  overthrow  of 
conditions  brought  about  by  an  alliance  be- 
tween machine  jxilitics  and  special  privilege, 
l-et  it  be  remembered  that  this  document  is 
not  the  personal   fulmination  of  some  un- 
supported reformer,  but  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  Republican  party  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  most   truly  representative 
gathering  that  it  has  ever  held.    If  the  things 
that  Western  progressive  leaders  stand  for 
are  radical,  then  this  Pennsylvania  platform 
is  the  most  radical  of  all  current  Republican 
'  creeds.    There  is  nothing  tlj^t  Mr.  Taft  has 

stood  for  in  his  recent  campaigning,  and  in 
his  larger  policies,  that  this  Pennsylvania 
:  platform  docs  not  denounce. 

A  Miiuani    ^^'"8  i"  ^^^  most  complete  con- 

Cmdann    ttol,  the  Pennsylvania  progres- 

Program     gjygg  have  arranged  to  elect  State 

MOVING  DAY  legislators  and  Congressmen  holding  to  the 

Ftnroiht  Prn<  (Ke*  York)  princii>les  of  their  platform,  and  they  mean 
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without  delay  to  reform  the  liiws  and  institu-  this  country  than   the  privilegeil    class   in 

tions  of  their  State.    These  men  are  in  ear-  France  had  with  the  forces  that  were  about 

nest,  and  they  will  not  compromise.    The  to  destroy  forever  the  iniquities  of  the  old 

things  that  they  have  declared  in  their  plat-  regime.    It  is  precisely  because  the  progres- 

form  are  in  essence  and  in  spirit  the  things  sive  Republicans  have  intense  conviction,  and 

that  the  great  body  of  Republicans  in  the  are  determined  to  overthrow  governmental 

United    States   have   come   to   believe.     A  and  political  abuses,  that  there  can  be  no 

Republican  party,  dominated  by  such  senti-  compromise   this  year.     Even   the   judicial 

ments,  could  no  more  be  led  to-day  by  a  recall  has  been  embodied  in  the  Pennsylvania 

man  like  William  Howard  Taft  than  the  Re-  platform, — although  that  is  important  in  the 

publican  party  of  i860  could  have  been  led  end  it  wishes  to  gain  rather  than  in  its  quality 

by  a  man  of  the  temperament  of  James  as  a  specific  remedy. 
Buchanan  or  a  man  of  the  convictions  of  Mr. 

Vallandingham.  The  men  who  made  the  ur  soaint  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne  of  Ore- 
Pennsylvania  platform,  and  who  propose  to  ainHn  gon  must  tind  this  brilliant  Penn- 
give  effect  to  its  demands,  hold  in  the  most  '^"""•""'n  sylvania  platform  a  rather  com- 
obnoxious  form  all  of  the  views  that  Mr.  forting  piece  of  literature.  When  Senator 
Taft  so  scornfully  denounced  in  his  carefully  Bourne  was  making  his  speeches  on  direct 
prepared  speech  delivered  In  New  York  on  government  and  the  rule  of  the  people 
Lincoln'sBirthdayofthepresent  year,  "Such  (speeches  that  have  now  been  circulated  in 
extremists,"  he  said,  "are  not  progressives;  pamphlet  form  by  the  millions),  he  was  re- 
they  are  political  emotionalists  or  neurotics,"  gardedasapreacherof  strange  and  subversive 
He  also  said  that  "they  would  hurry  us  into  doctrines.  But  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest 
a  condition  which  would  find  no  i>arallel  Republican  State  in  the  Union,  has  decided 
except  in  the  French  Revolution."  Mr.  that  it  would  rather  have  Senator  Bourne's 
Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  had  kind  of  government  by  the  people  than  a 
just  as  little  \-ision  of  real  conditions  as  they  government  of  political  bosses,  favored  con- 
had  in  Marie  Antoinette's  circle.  His  plat-  tractors,  and  corporation  influences.  It  is  a 
form  talk  shows  hardly  more  contact  with  curious  incident  that,— at  the  very  moment 
the  real  trends  of  thought  and  conviction  in  of  nation-wide  acceptance  of  most  of  his 
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•■NORTH  AMEBKAN" 

chief  Hulhnr  of  Ibr  great  Harrisburg  platform. 

views,  and  of  his  own  enlarged  position  and  his  political  fence^i  in  repair  in  a  State  on  the 

inJluence     in     the     Senate, — Mr.   Bourne's  Pacific  Coast.    If  the  people  of  Oregon  have 

R^ublican  fellow  citizens  in  Oregon  should  somewhat  failed  in  discernment  and  generos- 

not  have  nominated  him  in  the  recent  pri-  ity,  Senator  Bourne   is    still  a  young   man 

mary  for  another  term.     He  had  left  it  to  and  Oregon  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 

them,  and  had  made  no  speeches  or  canvass,  make  amends  in  future. 
He  had  merely  sent  a  statement  offering  his 

further  services  if  the  people  so  desired.    He  chibib/b  dh  ^^^  position   of   Senator  Cum- 

has  accepted  the  outcome  with  good  temper,  '  tin  iron  aii  mins  and  his  friends  on  the  tariff 

and  has  lost  none  of  his  faith  in  primary  elec-  ""'  '"*'''    question   is   not  changed   or  ob- 

tions  and  direct  popular  action.    Mr.  Bourne  scured  in  the  face  of  a  Presidential  campaign. 

is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  philosopher  and  Senator   Cummins   announced   last    month 

statesman  than  of  the  scheming  politician,  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 

It  is  hard  for  a  legislator  who  is  working  in-  induce  the  Senate  to  act  upon  the  tariff  bills 

cessantly  at  his  duties  in  Washington  to  keep  that  have  come  over  from  the  other  House 
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SENATOR    LUtlMtNS,   OF   IOWA 

before  the  session  adjourns.  This  would  seem 
to  mean  that  Congress  will  not  adjourn  for 
the  conventions,  and  that  the  session  will 
run  far  into  the  summer.  Mr.  Cummins 
made  an  elaborate  speech  last  month  in  favor 
of  a  radical  revision  of  the  metals  schedule  of 
the  tariff,  and  declared  that  the  American 
makers  of  iron  and  steel  products  were  taking 
a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  more  from 
the  public  than  was  needed  to  maintain  pres- 
ent wages  and  pay  a  reasonable  profit  upon 
the  capital  invested  in  the  business.  Senator 
Cummins  further  demanded  an  immediate 
treatment  of  the  sugar  schedule,  the  woolen 
schedule,  and  the  cotton  schedule.  He  de- 
nounced executive  usurpation  and  the  growth 
of  methods  by  which  the  President  attempts 
to  dictate  legislation  and  to  coerce  Congress. 
Certainly  Mr.  Cummins  had  adopted  none 
of  the  blandishments  that  might  be  regarded 
as  tactful  in  a  compromise  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  His  argument  for 
a  revision  of  the  metals  schedule  included  a 
broa<l  review  of  the  whole  tariff  issue,  and 
will  stand  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  frankest 
of  recent  s]K-echi-s  on  that  subject. 


Buck  (0  Mt  ^'"'  Cummins  is  a  man  of  court- 
'''fanS  ^^^'  ^"*  ''^  "^  ^°^  *  weathervane 
or  a  compronniser.  The  position 
he  now  takes  upon  the  tariff  is  exactly  the 
position  that  the  Republican  party  tookinits 
national  platform  of  1908,  and  that  Mr.  Taft 
subsequently  abandoned.  Mr,  Cummins 
merely  proposes  that  the  entire  Republican 
party  should  get  back  on  the  main  track, 
from  which  he  and  his  friends  have  never 
departed.  Senator  Simmons,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  has  lately  been  acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, declared  last  month  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure  action 
upon  every  tariff  bill  that  came  over  from 
the  other  House  before  agreeing  to  an  ad- 
journment. It  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  first  to  vote  for  the 
Underwood  bills  without  change,  then  to  ac- 
cept such  modifications  as  can  be  agreed 
upon  with  the  progressive  Republicans.  It  is 
natural  to  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  of  Congress  will  be  affected  by  the 
results  of  the  party  conventions. 

AiAnvai  ^^^^  '"  April,  Senator  Cummins 
i"  11*       won  a  remarkable  triumph  against 

ohiKo  Can  ^^^  "Y^ii  administration  in  the 
passage  through  the  Senate,  without  a  roll 
call,  of  his  bill  which  allows  the  independent 
tobacco  companies  to  appeal  from  the  re- 
organization plan  that  had  been  worked  out 
for  the  Tobacco  Trust  with  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  This  is  a  subject  to 
which  we  have  made  several  previous  refer- 
ences. The  independent  companies  hold 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  has 
been  made  a  mockery  and  a  sham  through 
the  sort  of  readjustment  arranged  by  the 
trust's  attorneys  with  the  help  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  concurrence  of 
United  States  Circuit  Judges  in  New  York. 
Not  only  are  a  number  of  independent  to- 
bacco companies  authorized  to  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  also  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  chief  law  officers  of  four  or  fi\'e 
other  States,  together  with  a  number  of 
Boards  of  Trade, — all  of  these  parties  haWng 
demanded  such  right.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  tremendous  movement  in  certain 
business  circles  for  the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Taft  seemed  to  bear  direct  relation  to  the 
enormous  advantages  accruing  to  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  owners  and  the  Tobacco  Trust  owners 
from  the  lenient  treatment  they  had  recei\-cd 
in  rearranging  their  corporate  forms  to  meet 
thi-  views  of  the  I)e|)artment  of  Justice. 
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Mor»  noiHg  ^'^^  Sherwood  pension  bill,  as 
fijrfi  greatly  amended  and  modifi^  in 
"*  the  Senate,  passed  the  House  on 
May  lo  and  was  signed  by  President  Taft  on 
the  following  day.  For  several  ypars  past 
the  government  has  been  paying  out  ap- 
proximately $160,000,000  annually  for  mili- 
tary pensions.  The  new  bill  will  add  about 
20  per  cent,  to  this  amount,  according  to 
accepted  estimates,  although  the  addition 
may  prove  to  be  more.  Several  months  ago 
it  was  reported  upon  high  authority  that 
President  Taft  did  not  believe  in  the  Sher- 
wood bill,  and  intended  to  veto  it.  We  will 
not  criticize  his  action  or  asperse  his  motives. 
We  may,  however,  quote  from  the  editorial 
comment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a 
newspaper  that  has  been  the  strongest  Taft 
supporter  among  all  the  Taft  papers  of  New 
York,  except  the  Times.    Says  the  Post: 

President  Tafl's  signing  of  the  pension  bill  can 
be  explained  only  as  a  yielding  to  strong  poHlical 
appeals.  His  advisers  and  campaign  managers 
have  no  doubt  pointed  out  to  iiim  the  damaging 
use  that  would  have  been  made  of  a  veto  in  the 
critical  Ohio  primaries.  .  .  ,  This  fine  opportunity 
to  do  a  great  national  service  was  before  President 
Taft,  but  he  has  been  dissuaded  from  attempting 
to  render  it.  That  he  would  have  Hung  himself 
into  the  breach,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exigent 
political  situation,  there  ia  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing. He  has  been  preaching  economy  and  working 
for  it,  yet  he  consents  lo  sign  away  {35,000,000  a 
year  in  needless  gratuities.     No  one  has  a  clearer 

understanding  than  he  of  the  principle  at  slake,  fonned  the  basis  of  I] 
He  knows  perfectly  that  this  huge  pension  fund,  "'  Congre™  last  m on' 
secretly  distributed,  has  become  the  sinews  of  Demooal  and  Chain 
war  for  politicians,  and  that  no  more  threatening  .^l^TorivBtVt"™^! 
scheme  has  ever  been  devised,  not  merely  to  bind  0^1  iju  \,ar  and  was 
new  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers,  but  to  eat  away  volunteers  laic  in  18 
political   purity.     Vet   political   motives  and   the    Siaicof  Ohio,  ihieci 

(leadings  of  his  supporters  have  been  able  to  sway  hi?  fourth  term  in  Ci 
im  from  doing  the  right  thing,  ""*  >^*"  '^^-  ""^ " ' 


HON.    ISAAC   R     SHEkWOOD,   I 
(General  Sherwood,  who 


n  bill  that  passed  both  Hou: 
iri  Bianed  by  the  Presdcnl.  i: 


le  House  ul  Rep- 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Evening  Post  does  not 
give  Taft  the  smallest  credit  for  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  Pension  bill  itself.  It  flatly 
accuses  him  of  sacri6cing  his  public  duty  for 
hb  own  private  ends.  At  least  the  managers 
o!  the  Pension  bill  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  shrewdness  with  which  they  chose 
the  moment  for  putting  it  into  Taft's  hands. 
Let  us  be  more  generous  than  the  Evening 
Post,  and  try  to  believe  that  Mr.  Taft  has 
changed  his  views  and  likes  the  new  pension 
legislation.  In  that  case  he  may  expect  to 
have  another  pension  bill  to  sign  next  winter; 
for  in  the  near  future  the  dollar-a-day  meas- 
ure for  all  survivors  is  likely  to  pass  Congress. 
At  least  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
pension  money  goes  directly  back  to  the 
people.  Anuqdueburden,  however,  isput  upon 
theSouth,  whichpaysmuch  more  than  it  gets. 


SiHiriort  (0  ^^  length  the  amendment  to  the 
6i  £itcfif  United  States  Constitution  pro- 
""*""  viding  for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  has  been  adopted  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  sent  forth  upon  its  round  of 
the  State  Legislatures.  It  will  have  to  be 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  these  in  order  to 
become  effective.  The  only  cause  of  recent 
delay  at  Washington  has  been  due  to  South- 
ern objections  raised  against  the  possible 
future  federal  control  of  elections.  All  of  the 
States  are,  in  fact,  fully  convinced  that  direct 
rather  than  secondary  election  of  Senators  is 
desirable.  It  was  on  May  14  that  the  Demo- 
cratic house  accepted  the  Senate  measure, 
receding  from  its  former  attitude  toward  the 
Bristow  amendment.  Two  days  later,  Mr. 
Barnes  of  Albany, — who  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted by  his  wing  of  the  party  as  its  chief 
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source  of  wisdom  upon  constitutional  law 
and  the  principles  o(  government, — de- 
nounced the  popular  election  of  Senators  and 
all  other  items  of  the  progressive  program  at 
a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  his  loyal  and 
admiring  followers  in  New  York,  The  warn- 
ings of  Barnes  and  Taft,  however,  against 
these  innovations  seem  to  be  falling  upon  the 
deaf  ears  of  a  nation  bent  upon'  rushing  to 
its  own  destruction.  For  instance,  although 
Barnes  was  duly  reported  in  the  Boston  morn- 
ing papers  of  the  17th,  the  Massachusetts 
House  on  that  very  same  day,  by  a  unani- 
mous wpu  twee  vote,  ratified  the  amendment,  in 
accordance  with  which  Senators  Lodge  and 
Crane  will  have  to  submit  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  f)eople  when  they  seek  new  terms.  It 
will  take  two  years,  however,  for  the  amend- 
ment to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  Legisla- 
tures in  session  to  become  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  Lorimer 
case,  which  is  still  pending,  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  printed  pages  of  testimony 
and  report  that  have  already  appeared, 
furnishes  an  excellent  concrete  example  of 
the  reasons  why  it  would  be  well  to  elect 
Senators  by  direct  vote.  Almost  half 
of  the  States,  realizing  the  great  need  of 
such  a  reform,  have  already  ingenious  ways 
by  which  to  make  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature nominal  and  to  give  the  people  the 


real  choice.  There  are  some  things  that 
are  worked  out  in  our  institutions  throuf^ 
the  process  of  experience. 

^  The  high  water  in  the  Mississippi 

CDnifnuMf  ajid  its  tributaHes  which  in  April 
'''™"  had  brought  ruin  and  distress  to 
cities,  villages  and  farms  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  lower  valley,  receded  for  only  a 
brief  interval,  to  be  followed  in  May  by  e\en 
more  destructive  floods  caused  by  htavy 
rains.  The  fatalities,  which  had  been  cum- 
bered by  scores,  quickly  mounted  into  hun- 
dreds. In  Louisiana  there  were  picturesque 
lights  with  the  river  at  several  points.  New 
Orleans  itself  was  in  grave  danger  at  one 
time,  and  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  State  capital. 
Governor  Sanders  headed  a  party  of  dike- 
builders  made  up  partJy  of  University  stu- 
dents and  partly  of  convicts,  who  filled  sacks 
with  sand  and  by  raising  the  dikes  in  this 
manner  saved  the  town.  All  the  facilities  of 
the  government  were  taxed  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  the  destitute  survivors.  Con- 
gress appropriated  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars for  relief  measures,  and  private  be- 
nevolence nobly  supplemented  this  fund; 
but  the  destitution  and  suffering  were  ap- 
palling. Efforts  to  estimate  the  property 
loss  were  given  up  as  futile.  Since  the 
San  Francisco  fire,  in  1902,  the  country 
has  suffered  no  calamity  approaching  these 
floods  in  magnitude.  It  was  not  imtil  the 
middle  of  May  that  the  lower  Mississippi 
began  to  resume  its  normal  stage  of  water 
and  even  then  the  upiper  stretches  were 
threateningly   high. 

Tki  Fiooit  *^°^  effect  of  the  Mississippi 
oirrf  tit,  floods  that  has  perhaps  not  been 
"""  properly  estimated  in  the  North 
is  the  setback  that  has  been  given  to  the 
planting  of  the  cotton  crop.  In  Mississi]:^, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  the  cotton  should  all 
have  been  in  by  May  10,  but  on  that  date 
thousands  of  acres  were  still  under  water  and 
the  acreage  of  completed  planting  was  far 
below  normal.  Experts  name  12,000,000 
bales  as  the  required  supply  of  cotton  for 
the  coming  year  (last  year's  crop  was  16,- 
000,000  bales),  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
reports  from  the  cotton  districts  last  month 
indicated  a  serious  shrinkage  in  acreage. 
Corn-planting  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  was  retarded  almost  a.i 
much  as  cotton-planting  in  the  lower  por- 
tion. Indeed,  weather  conditions  this 
spring  have  been  abnormal  throughout  the 
country. 
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A  Matitmai  ^"  ^P"'  *-^^  National  Chamber 
ChamM'  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
o/  Oommtm  ^^  oi^anized  at  WashingtoD  by 
600  delegates  from  various  local  commercial 
organizations  who  had  been  called  together  by 
Secretary  Nagel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  Secretary  Nagel's  plea 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  body  was  based  on 
the  national  government's  need  6£  assistance 
in  dealing  with  the  economic  problems  that 
are  coDtinually  coming  before  it  under  the 
modem  methods  of  governmental  supervision 
and  regulation  of  business  affairs,  bi  foreign 
countries,  notably  Great  Britain,  where  polit- 
ico-economic relations  have  long  been  more 
clearly  articulated  than  in  America,  such  or- 
ganizations have  become  well  established  as 
recognized  adjuncts  of  the  governmental 
departments.  In  fact,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  is  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Heretofore  in  this  coxmtry  there  has 
been  no  national  organization  representing 
trade  or  industry  as  a  whole;  hence  the  often- 
deplored  lack  of  co3p>eration  between  the 
government  at  Washington  and  the  great 
business  interests  of  the  country,  notably  in 
the  matter  of  tariff  revision.  The  govern- 
ment now  announces  its  desire  to  welcome 
assistance  from  the  business  interests  in  pro- 
moting the  common  welfare  of  the  country. 
There  seems  no  r«ason  why  an  associa- 
tion of  this  character,  representing  the  boards 
of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  hke 
organizations  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
should  not  be  able  to  render  valuable  service 
in  this  direction. 

Pau  at  ^  ^"^^  ''^  '**  ^^^  functions, — 
sehooi      that  of  keeping  the  country  accu- 

T*at»m  I  j^t^iy  informed  about  the  public 
schools  and  what  they  are  doing, — the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  has  made 
marked  progress  of  late.  While  statistics  of 
school  attendance  are  still  deficient  in  some 
respects,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  Claxton,  is  able  to  report  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  assurance  as  to  the  average  amount  of 
schooling  received  by  American  children  dur- 
ing school  life — that  is,  from  five  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  It  seems  that  each  child  at- 
tends school  for  five  years  of  ten  months  each. 
This  is  far  below  the  ideal  set  up  by  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws  in  many  of  our  States, 
but  if  competent  instruction  could  be  assured 
in  all  schools  the  five  years  would  mean  a 
great  deal  in  the  child's  development.  Un- 
fortunately, the  average  pay  of.  teachers  in 
many  States  is  much  too  low,  as  Dr.  Claxton 
points  out,  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  and 


women  of  sufficient  native  ability,  training, 
and  experience  to  guarantee  good  work.  In 
eleven  States  the  average  annual  salary  of 
teachers  is  less  than  S400,  in  eight  it  is  less 
than  $300,  and  in  two  it  is  less  than  $250, 
while  the  average  for  ail  teachers,  including 
those  in  the  big  dties  and  in  the  high  schools, 
is  less  than  $500.  In  these  days  almost  any 
self-respecting  cook  or  housemaid  would 
spurn  such  recompense.  Less  than  one-half 
of  the  teachers  in  the  country  at  large  have 
had  adequate  preparation  for  their  duties. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  very  few  teachers  re- 
main in  the  work  long  enough  to  gain  much 
experience.  In  several  States  from  10  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  every  year  are  begin- ' 
ners.  The  country  is  indebted  to  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  for  his  service  in  directing  at- 
tention to  these  unpleasant  facts.  What  the 
situation  calls  for  is  a  nation-wide  campaign 
to  raise  teachers'  salaries.  Meanwhile  the 
new  Children's  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  of  Chicago,  may  be 
expected  to  make  an  intelligent  and  helpful 
study  of  American  childhood.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  the  Children's  Bureau,  is  concerning  itself, 
more  directly  than  ever  before,  with  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  child  life  in  this  country. 
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and  women  who  fill  its  ranks  are  as  trah^ 
educators  as  are  the  teachers  in  our  publu 
and  private  schools.  The  meeting  at  Ottawa, 
over  which  Mrs.  Ehnendorf  will  preside,  will 
be  addressed  by  President  Vincent,  of  tl* 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  by  other  dis- 
tinguished educationists. 

The  American  Association  for 
RMtf*       Highway  Improvement  desen-es 

a  large  membership  and  substan- 
tial support.  This  organization  advocate^ 
the  "correlation  of  all  road  constructicm " 
throughout  the  country.  Every  State  in  llie 
Union  is  a  good  mission  field  for  the  society's 
propaganda.  All  road  improvement,  as  well 
as  the  building  of  new  roads,  should  be  worked 
out  on  some  general  plan.  The  important 
roads  of  one  county  should  connect  mth 
those  of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  even- 
tually there  should  be  evolved  an  into'- 
Statc  system  of  highways.  The  railroads  are 
providing  "good-roads  trains"  to  further  this 
movement,  which  is  headed  by  Director 
Logan  W.  Page,  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Public  Roads. 


iibrario't    FoUowing  the  recent  examples  of 
'"  the  Conference  of  Charities  and 

""  Correction  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  another  important  na- 
tional body,  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, has  chosen  a  woman  as  its  president. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  to  be 
held  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  from  June  26  to 
Julv  2,  will  be  under  the  capable  guidance  of 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  of  the  Buffalo  Public 
Library.  The  program  of  the  Ottawa  con- 
ference will  be  concerned  very  largely  with 
the  relation  of  the  library  to  indi%'iduals. 
The  calling  of  librarianship  is  now  rightly 
dignified  as  a  profession.  The  requirements 
for  entrance  to  it  are  exacting  and  the  men 
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j.^^  The  American  investigation  into 
T/toKit  the  causes  of  the  disaster  to  the 
/-B«*/pa««  Titanic  and  the  responsibility 
therefor  began  upon  the  arrival,  at  New 
York,  of  the  liner  Carpathia  with  the  sur- 
vivors. The  Senate  appointed  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  its  regular  committee  of  Com- 
merce, consisting  of  Senators  Smith  of  Mich- 
igan, Chairman;  Perkinsof  California;  Bourne 
of  Oregon;  Burton  of  Ohio;  Fletcher  of  Flori- 
da; Simmons  of  North  Carolina;  and  New- 
lands  of  Nevada,  to  conduct  an  inquiry,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  "to  get  all  the  facts 
bearing  upon  this  unfortunate  catastrophe 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain."  A  few  days 
later  the  British  Ministry  also  appointed  a 
CoEnmission  of  Inquiry  consisting  of  Lord 
Mersey,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  Brit- 
ish jurists,  and  a  number  of  experts,  including 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  the  Attorney  General,  to 
conduct  an  investigation  under  the  authority 


ur  Smith,  who  li  sfnerBlly  n 
■Ihe  American  who  tdd  Mr. 
rn  to  EnKland."  innisMi  s< 
and  pnnipt  action  in  detain 
ar  Line  uxl  ] 


and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    Senator 

Smith,  chairman  of  ihe  American  committee, 

took  the  chief  part  in  drawing  out  testimony 

from  the  officials  of  the  White  Star  tine,  the 

surviving  officers,  seamen  and  passengers  of 

BRITISH  the  Titanic,  and  officers  and  passengers  of 

other  vessels  which  were  in  the  neighborhood 

nember  of  the  of  the  great  liner  when  she  sunk.    He  dis- 

^oyai  Comnuj.  played  a  good  deal  of  courage  and  .persis- 

'"he  Ad^i^'ty  tence  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  pressure  to 

desist  from  certain  questions.   Hearings  were 
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Despite  certain  discrepancies 
inJcimtBt    naturally  to  be  expected    under 

the  circiunstances,  which  in- 
cluded nearly  3000  people  on  such  an  im- 
mense vessel,  the  general  testimony,  with  1 
remarkable  approach  to  unanimity,  agreed  ac 
these  main  facts  for  which  it  was  sought  iv 
place  the  responsibility.  The  Titanic,  wili 
life- boat  provision  for  saving  only  one  in  thn* 
of  its  passengers,  proceeded  at  full  speH 
through  an  iceberg  region  in  which,  accortl- 
ing  to  three  definite  warnings,  icebergs  had 
been  seen  within  ten  hours.  Contributios 
causes  to  the  disaster,  about  which  there  wi.* 
almost  unanimous  agreement,  were  a  crew 
too  few  in  number  and  insufficiently  trained. 
a  poorly  paid  wireless  telegraph  ser\-ice,  in 
operation  for  only  part  of  the  time;  the 
failure  to  test  thoroughly  before  starting  thi' 
bulkhead  doors  and  general  electric  equ^t- 
ment  of  the  steamer;  the  lack  of  proprr 
"glasses"  for  the  lookout;  and  the  obstinaii- 
belief  of  the  officers,  crew  and  many  of  the 
passengers  in  the  unsinkability  of  the  ship. 
This  is  an  awful  indictment,  an  incrediUr 
one,  were  not  every  detail  of  it  attested  to 
by  scores  of  responsible  witnesses. 

What  wuB-   ^^  "^*y  ^  useful,  at  this  point, 
ptni<i  to     to  restate  briefly  what  the  daily 
(  t   tt,inic   p^gjg  jjgg  taken  columns,  even 
pages,  to  describe — the  bare  facts  in  the  case. 
The  position  of  the  Titanic  when  she  hit  the 
berg,  as  given  in  her  calls  for  assistance  by 
wireless,  was  latitude  41"  46'  North;  longi- 
tude 50°  14'  West,    This  was  about  sixteen 
AHi>:k<ii«.  N»  viiik  miles  south  of  the  regular  westbound  sumincr      , 

steamship  route.    The  early  reports  that  the 
Titanic  was  using  the  shorter,  northern  or 
mxsncAnoNBTOM'iN'NEw'voHK'"''  winter  route  were  erroneous.    At  ibU  point 

in  the  ocean,  some  1600  miles  almost  due 
held  in  New  York  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  west  of  New  York,  at  a  little  before  midnight 
the  Car/iu/Aia,  on  April  18,  and  later  on,  in  on  April  14,  she  collided  with  an  iceber:^ 
Washington.  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  chairman  which  had  come  down  in  the  Labrador  cur- 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Interna-  rent  and  was  on  its  way  southward.  Accord-  I 
tional  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  which  ing  to  an  expert  nautical  engineer,  wn'ting  In  I 
owns  the  White  Star  line,  was  summoned  to  the  Scientific  American,  what  actually  hap- 
appear  before  the  committee,  and  his  was  the  pened  (as  far  as  the  testimony  can  be  relied 
first  important  testimony.  There  was  some  upon  and  interpreted)  was  that  a  "massiix,  ! 
discussionof  therightof  theSenatetosummon  projecting,  under-water  shelf  of  the  iceberg 
foreign  subjects  as  witnesses.  Being  in  United  with  which  she  collided  tore  open  sevenl 
States  territory,  however,  there  could  be  no  compartments  of  the  Titanic.  The  rent  ei- 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  in  tended  from  near  the  bow  to  amidship  and 
this  matter.  It  should  be  said,  further,  to  the  was  similar  to  what  would  have  happened  huj 
entire  credit  of  Mr.  Ismay  and  his  fellow  offi-  an  immense  can-opener  gouged  her  ade." 
cers,  as  well  as  the  officials  of  other  lines,  that  The  energy  of  the  blow,  according  to  thk 
they  gave  no  indication  of  any  intention  or  same  writer,  was  1,100,000  foot  tons,  equalto 
desire  to  refuse  to  coSperate  to  the  fullest  ex-  that  of  the  combined  broadsides  of  the  battle- 
_  -tenr^'ith  the  object  of  the  investigation.         ships  Delaware  and  North  Dakota. 
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Tkt  aumiBort  ^^  ^"^"^  ^^  ^^^  '*'"'''  ^^  struck,  bodies.  When  these  ships  returned  to  Hali- 
■iirf  <»•  the  water  began  to  flow  in  rap-  fax  they  brought  the  remains  of  200  passen- 
°  idly,  and,  according  to  the  testi-  gers  and  crew.  Among  these  were  the  bodies 
mony  of  one  of  the  steerage  passengers,  soon  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Isidor  Straus  and 
after  midnight  it  had  risen  to  a  foot  in  depth  Charles  M,  Hays,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
in  the  third-class  quarters.  It  was  not  until  Railroad.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  finan- 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  collision  that  the  cial  loss  of  the  accident  exceeded  $15,000,000. 
wireless  call  for  help  was  sent  to  Cape  Race  This  included  the  value  of  the  ship  itself  and 
and  the  life-boats  began  to  be  lowered,  the  money  and  other  personal  property  that 
Shortly  after  all  the  boats  had  left,  most  of  went  down  with  the  vessel.  A  number  of 
them  not  full  to  more  than  one-third  of  their  suits  for  damages  under  the  British  Work- 
complement,  the  ship  sank,  bow  first,  disap-  men's  Compensation  Act  have  already  been 
pearing  at  j.20  o'clock  in  the  morning,  instituted,  two  of  which  were  not  only  not 
Those  of  the  passengers,  officers  and  crew  opposed,  but  anticipated,  the  company  hav- 
who  were  in  the  boats,  as  well  as  some  others  ing  lodged  the  amount  sued  for  with  the 
who  jumped  from  the  sinking  ship  and  by  the  court  beforehand, 
help  of  life  preservers  afterward  succeeded  in 

reaching  the  boats,  were  rescued  in  the  morn-  j^^        The  two  main  questions  in  which 

ing  by  the  Cunard  liner  Carpatkia  which  had  uittmatt  not  only  the  investigating  com- 
responded  to  the  wireless  call  for  help.  Alto-  '^•'>—  mitiee  were  interested,  but  which 
gether  705  souls  were  rescued  out  of  a  total  of  vitally  concern  the  traveling  public  of  the 
more  than  2300  on  board,  making  a  total  world,  are:  (i)  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  ap- 
deathlistof  1600.  As  soon  as  all  hope  of  all  palling  disaster?  (2)  What  precautions  can 
other  rescues  had  been  abandoned,  the  White  and  should  be  adopted  in  the  future  against  a 
Star  line  chartered  two  vessels,  the  cable  ship  repetition?  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
Mackay-BenneUdLnA\htMmia,2tnAseaX.t\itm  prove  criminal  negligence.  Rather,  it  is 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  search  for  the  already  evident  that  the  (Usaster  was  due  to 
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three  caus^:  the  faulty  system  of  regiilation  equipped  and  supplied  with  food,  sufficient  in 
of  ocean  travel  for  which  the  governments  of  number  to  take  care  of  every  soul  on  board 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  There  should  be  also,  he  thinks,  searchlights, 
Germany  must,  to  a  degree,  be  held  responsi-  binoculars  for  the  men  on  watch,  and  shorter 
ble;  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  most  hours  of  service  for  them.  He  also  demands 
of  the  larger  steamship  lines  to  provide  larger  regular  lifeboat  drills  with  permanent  crew 
and  faster  vessels  in  which,  of  late  years,  the  stations;  constant  day  and  night  wireless 
luxuries  and  elegances  of  travel  have  service,  xmder  competent  control  of  the  cap- 
crowded  out  the  appliances  for  safety,  and  the  tain,  with  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
craze  for  speed  and  luxury  demanded  by  the  operators;  some  warning  signal  to  the  ship's 
public  and  supplied  by  the  steamships  in  re-  passengers  of  an  accident;  and  some  plan  to 
sponse  to  the  demand.  Admiral  F.  E.  Chad-  give  passengers  instructions  concerning  life- 
wick,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  belts  and  the  proper  procedure  in  entering 
Posty  the  day  after  the  tragedy,  sununed  up  lifeboats.  Finally,  he  would  compel  all 
the  situation  when  he  said:  steamers  to  take  the  summer  route  in  the  ice- 

berg season,  and  demand  some  hard  and  fast 
The  Titanic  was  lost  by  unwise  «avigation,  by  regulation  as  to  the  speed  of  a  vessel  in  fog 
running  at  full  speed,  though  so  amply  forewarned,  and  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  icebergs, 
into  the  dangerous  situation,  which  might  easily 

have  been  avoided.    This  is  the  fundamental,  sad,  —.       ^i.  -^u  *u    -.  •!_   a.    -.      i. 

and  one  important  fact.     It  accounts  for  every-  Aa  to        together  with  the  tnbute  to  the 

thing.  wifi—B     immense  value  of  wireless  tde- 

dontroi      graphy  as  demonstrated  in  bring- 

Lt9B       When  she  struck  the  iceberg  the  ing  the  Carpaihia  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortu- 

aSHd,      Titanic  was  going  at  the  rate  of  nates  in  the  lifeboats  of  the  Titanic,  there  has 

Mora  Boats    ^^  j^^^^  ^^^1^  milcs)  an  hour,   come  to  the  public  mind  a  feeling  that  the  great 

despite  the  warnings  already  given  by  passing  invention  of  Marconi  has  not  yet  been  made 

ships  of  the  presence  of  icebergs,  and  also  de-  as  efficient  as  it  might  be.    A  more  complete 

spite  the  fact  that  the  standmg  instructions  and  stringent  national  government  control  of 

of  the  White  SUr  line  to  its  captains  are  that  wireless  operators  and  a  better,  more  practi- 

theyareto"run  no  risks";  that  "the  safety  cal  working  arrangement  between  wirdess 

of  lives  of  passengers  is  the  ruling  prindple";  apparatus  on  ships  and  those  on  shore  sta- 

and  that  "it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  man-  tions  seem  to  be  highly  desirable. 

agement  to  ensure  a  reputation  for  safety." 

These  were  the  rules,  but  how  often  an  ap-  ''i  ^^^^^^^  Immediately  after  the  disaster 
palling  disaster  has  diown  how  easily  custom  /'^S'^^^  and  before  the  completion  of  the 
establishes  many  unwritten  laws  that  over-  '"^''^'"^  American  investigation,  Mr.  J. 
ride  printed  instructions!  As  one  editorial  Bruce  Ismay,  in  his  capadty  as  President  of 
writer  has  pithily  put  it,  "not  a  single  life  on  the  White  Star  Line,  announced  that  a  num- 
the  Titanic  was  saved  by  the  tennis  court."  ber  of  reforms  would  at  once  be  instituted  on 
Despite  the  great  and  expensive  precautions  the  ships  of  his  line,  including  the  carrying  of 
taken  to  render  the  ship  unsinkable,— which  suffident  lifeboats  for  every  person  on  board, 
the  passengers  to  their  destruction  devoutly  Similar  action  was  taken  by  other  steamship 
beUeved  to  be  true— the  great  amount  of  lines.  On  May  i  a  sweeping  regulation  was 
space  taken  up  for  luxurious  appointments  put  into  effect  by  the  Government  Steamship 
resulted  in  an  insuffident  number  of  Ufe-  Inspection  Service  changing  the  regulations 
boats,  and  the  "  unsinkable  "  ship  now  Ues  two  as  to  the  number  of  lifeboats  to  be  carried  by 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic.  sea-going  vessels.    Formerly  the  number  of 

lifeboats  required  by  law  was  based  on  ton- 
Rssutts      ^^  ^  result  of  the  inquiry  Senator  nage;  hereafter  it  will  be  regulated  by  "the 
of        Smith   proposes    to    recommend  number  of  passengers,  officers  and  crew  li- 
th9  Inquiry    ^^^  radical  new  legislation  for  censed  to  be  carried."    Furthermore,  imme- 
ocean  passenger  traffic.     His  ideas,  as  sum-  diately  after  the  first  report  of  the  acddent  to 
marized  in  an  interview  in  a  New  York  news-  the  TitaniCy  various   steamship    lines  con- 
paper,  show  plainly  how  useful  his  inquiry  has  f erred  with  the  United  States  Hydrographic 
been,  and  how  undeserved  have  been  the  Office,  and  all  captains  were  instructed  to 
criticisms  as  to  the  sense  and  reason  for  his  take  hereafter  a  new  southern  route  intended 
questions.     He  would  have  ocean  liners  here-  to  bring  them  many  miles  south  of  the  ice- 
after   equipped   with    double   bottoms   and  bergs,  although  adding  200  miles  to  the  west- 
-^d    out    with    modem    lifeboats,    fully  bound  course. 
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of  both  countries  equally.     Meanwhile  the 
Canadians  continued  angry  and  distrustful, 
and,  at  the  election,  in  September  last,  they 
!  swept  Borden  into  office  by  a  landslide.   Since 

I  then  the  anti-American  feeling  in  Canada  has 

been  subsiding,  and  the  apparently  fair  atti- 
tude of  President  Taft  has  gone  far  to  reassure 
our  neighbors  to  the  North.  In  a  number  of 
speeches.  Premier  Borden  has  emphasized 
Canadian-American  good  will,  and  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  reciprocity,  particularly  in 
the  West  of  the  Dominion,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  has  been  growing. 
Mr,  Taft's  frank  statement  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
however,  that  he  regarded  the  Borden  argu- 
ment as  a  "good  one"  and  that  reciprocity 
would  make  Canada  "an  adjunct  to  the 
United  States"  is  regarded  by  Canadians 
generally  as  likely,  not  only  to  postpone  reci- 
''^.'Sv«"',.",5SIto  ™mT,A*"m  ""  P'od'y  definitely,  but  to  halt  the  progtess  ot 
ACT  OF  tHiMBLERiGdiNd  GUILELESS,  friendliness  between  the  two  countries  (or 

GREEN  JOHN  CANUCK,  POOH  cHApI  some  time.    The  press  of  tie  Dominion  and 

Fram  tin  Hftau  <M«iirc*i)  of  Great  Britain  is  apparently  quite  agreed 

cuiiaKnairfdr*^"  outburst  of  ungcr  and  excite-  ^^  ^"'^  pomt. 
Rtcitrocity    ment  in  both  Canada  and  Great  ,  ,       ,        .     ,   , 

■''""  Britain  followed  on  the  publica-  s™..  Canadian  opinion  is  voiced  by 
tion,  on  April  25  by  President  Taft,  of  his  <^^;ii"  '^'-  George  Foster,  Minister  of 
letter  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  about  Canadian  Trade  and  Commerce,  who  said 

reciprocity.    In  this  letter,  dated  Washing-  i"  a"  interview  given  out  last  month: 
ton,  Januaiy  10,  1911,  and  marked  "con-      ^^^  ^^j,^  ^^^^.      .„  .^^  p,„ident'a  phraso. 
fidential,    there  occurred  this  paragraph.  -the  parting  of  the  ways."  has  beon  illuminated 

The  amount  of  Canadian  products  wc  would  btvond  all  doubt.  There  can  hereafter  be  no 
lake  would  produce  a  current  of  business  between  cavil  as  to  the  purpoje  underlying  the  reciprocity 
Western  Canada  and  ihc  Uniied  States  that  would  proposal  or  the  reasons  therefor.  Canada  was  to 
make  Canada  only  an  adjunct  of  the  United  Stall's,  become  only  an  adjunct  of  the  HnitM  Slates,  her 
It  would  transfer  all  their  important  business  lo  business  was  to  go  10  Chicago  and  New  York,  with 
Chieagoand  NewYorkwilhtheir 
bank  creditsand  everything  else, 
and  it  would  increase  greatly  the 
demand  of  Canada  for  our  manu- 
factures. I  see  this  is  an  argu- 
ment against  reciprocity  made 
in  Canada,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  one. 

When,  last  summer,  Speaker 
Clark  made  his  much  criti- 
cized references  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  annexing  Canada, 
a  waveof  alarm,  apprehension 
and  anger  swept  the  Domin- 
ion. Mr.  Borden  made  the 
most  of  it  in  his  fight  against 
the  Laurier  government.  Sir 
Wilfrid,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  the  advocates  of  reci- 
procity in  the  United  States, 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the 
proposed  agreement  was  in- 
tended to  do  anything  other 
than  a-fvance   the   interests 
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cUssed.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  however,  in  r^y 
to  these  questions,  declared  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.Bryce  (who  b  now  on  a  leave  of  absence 
in  New  Zealand)  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  British  government;  that  be  bad  acted 
in  a  perfectly  constitutional  manner  in  help- 
ing Messrs.  Fielding  and  Patterson  in  work- 
ing out  the  reciprocity  pact.  To  have  done 
otherwise,  (we  quote  the  Montreal  Star  edi- 
torially), "would  have  been  an  outrageous  in- 
terference with  Canadian  autonomy."  Mean- 
while Speaker  Clark's  friends  are  viewing  the 
matter  with  complacency.  They  regard  it 
as  a  vindication.  The  Montreal  Herald,  how- 
ever, sees  a  characteristic  of  American  na- 
tional politics  in  the  incident.  It  obser\-es: 

Champ  Clark  in  a  speech  declared  that  if  we 
wanted  Canada  we  would  go  and  lake  it.  Xow 
President  Taft  publishes  a  letter  of  his  own.  in 
which  he  told  or  his  plans  for  making  Canada  a 
mere  "adjunct  to  the  United  Statns."  And  these 
two  skilful  diplomats  are  eerious  candidates  (or 
the  Presidential  nominations  of  the  two  great 
parties!  Who  can  wonder  that  American  public 
affairs  constitute  a  standing  joke  for  European 
observers  I 

The  Star  is  a  supporter  of  Borden,  while  the 
Herald  favored  Laurier.  Yet,  as  we  show  in 
the  cartoons  which  we  produce  on  the  pre- 
ceding pi^e,  they  are  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
Taft  letter. 

™« «(u>     '^^'^  attempt  is  being  made  by  the 

DinrMtri  In  partizans  of  Orozco  and  Zapata, 

*"'"      the  Mexican  chieftains  in  revolt 

iop..,uiiii.,iii'Ain.,^«Fr™  A«™uii.«  N.- Yo.k  Egalust  the  govcmment  of  Prcsidcut  Madcro, 

sEfioR  UANUEL  cALEHo  ^°  ettllst  the  Sympathies  of  the  people  of  the 

(The  new  Meiic«n  AmbniMdat  who  «ya  the  better  ciMK.  United   States.     These   leaders    and   their 

in  hu  country  nippori  Pmident  Madero)  agents  are  claiming  that  the  new  movement 

is  a  struggle  for  himian  rights,  and  that  Amer- 
her  liank  credits  and  everjthing  else;  her  manu-  icans  ought  to  aid  and  further  it  with  the 
iacturing  was  to  be  done  by  that  country,  and  all  same  moral  cooperation  they  gave  to  the 
this  for  the  best  of  economic  and  political  reasons,  uprising  which  finaUy  overthrew  the  rfoime 
The  majority  of  Canadians  cither  knew  or  sus-      T  n-  j   u  l.  ■>#    j         •   . 

(>ccted  this  last  September.  Now  the  empire  and  o'  ^^  ^'^  brought  Madero  into  power  as 
the  wide  world  know  it  certainly.  By  this  latest  constitutional  president.  But  m  reauty  the 
full  revelation  President  Taft  has  added  to  the  situation  is  now  entirely  different.  By  no 
obli^tions  Canadians  are  under  to  him  for  his  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  Mexican 
partial  revelalion  last  year.     KeciDrocilv  with  the    ■  ■       .  .i_  ,  .-        i  .  i       j 

United  States  was  dead  before;  now  it  is  forvver  ">surgents  at  the  present  tmie  be  considered 
buried.  The  imputation  and  attack  upon  our  as  deservmg  of  the  recogmtion  or  the  sym- 
nationhood  and  our  imperial  connection  will  never  pathy  of  intelligent  Americans,  The  insur- 
1«  forgotten  by  Canadians.  rectos,  it  is  true,  have  fought  a  number  of 

battles  against  the  government  forces  and 
The  press  of  England  permitted  itself  to  be-  have  won  a  few.  They  have,  moreover, 
come  very  much  worked  up  over  the  incident,  raised  a  great  cloud  of  discontent  and  contro- 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  versy  through  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
even  interpellations  regarding  what  was  char-  dearly  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  moun- 
acterized  as  Ambassador  Bryce's  "treason-  tain  fastnesses  of  Chihuahua  and  Morelos, 
able  act "  in  supporting  Mr.  Tatt's  reciprocity  as  well  as  in  the  government  departments  at 
proposals.    The  Ambassador's  recall  was  dis-  Mexico  City. 
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It  is  quite  true,  as  the  insurgents  fact  there  is  no  anti-foreign  sentiment  of  any  kind. 

'"HLmmJ''   bitterly  complain,  that  many  of  P^  Spaniards,  Germans.  English  and  other  na- 

numtuiy              ^      ^^Z^:'    ^„A^  u,,  +u«  tionalities    which   are   numerous    m    Mexico   re- 

J^r  ?^^  promises  made  by  the  ^^ined  quietly  in  the  country  and  suffered  only 

followers  of  Madero  have  not  yet  been  real-  the  hardship  incidental  to  a  country  in  revolution. 

ized.     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  cor-  It  is  regrettable  that  only  the  Americans  left,  and 

rectness  of  the  views  of  the  Manana,  one  of  j"  ^^^"^  ^^  sacrificed  their  busiriess  interests, 

♦1*^  «,rx*,«.  :,^A„^»4^;»i  r^f  ^k^  :^A^<r^^^A^Ji4. «,«  because  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  United  States 

the  most  mfluentml  of  the  mdependent  news-  ^^ich  said  that  Mexico  was  unsafe.     President 

papers  of  the  capital  when,  takmg  advantage  Taft's  message,  which  contained  nothing  which  was 

of  the  freedom  of  the  press  established  by  not  substantially  correct,  was  misunderstood  by 

the  present  regime,  it  says:  ^^Y  Americans  who  attempted  to  read  between 

'^                 o        J           ./  ^j^g  jjj^gg  ^^^  became  alarmed. 

Not  counting  a  few  hundred  visionaries,  who  ^           ,-            jur     ji-.i-'rroi*. 

verily  believe  that  a  nation  like  ours  can  be  fit  for  ^neral  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  m  a 

democTSLcy,  a  nation  with  seventy-five  per  cent,  recent  interview  in  Washington,  gave  these 

of  unambitious  illiterates,  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  discouraging  words  to  the  sensation  mongers: 
ambitious,  mischievous  indinerents,  and,  at  most, 

five  per  cent,  of  relatively  w-ell-meaning  persons,  n^  additional  troops  have  been  ordered  to  the 

we  all  hold  the  unconfessed,  but  nevertheless  inti-  bolder,  no  munitions  of  war  are  being  feverishly 

mate  and  firmly  fixed  conviction,  that  we  form  an  collected,    because   with    the   exception   of   **one 

undisciplined,    ignorant   and    hot-headed    people,  man's  toe  shot  off"  all  is  quiet  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  only  able  to  march  in 

f^rec°^^"^ra„t%tr£e1,";'j°^£^^^^^^^^^^^  The  reference  is  to  the  soldier  on  lea>^^  who 

though  not  exempt  from  human  frailties  and  im-  while  lymg  on  the  nver  bank,  was  wooded 

perfections,  better  than  any  one  else  understood  by  a  shot  from  the  Mexican  side.     "We  do 

his  people,  giving  us  the  treatment   we  really  not  consciously  intend  to  go  to  war  for  one 

deserve,  and  having  at  the  same  time  the  good  x      »           f^pripral  WnnH 

sense  to  let  us  think  that  we  might  deserve  better  ^^'    ^^>^  general  wooa. 
things  and  might  aspire  to  them  later  on. 

Failure  of    Reviewing  his  recent  tour  through 

Nevertheless,  to  Americans  the  attempt  to  ^f\i^     Caribbean    America,    Secretary 

thrust  a  reform  President  from  office  before  '    '**     Knox  declared,  last  month,  that 

he  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  the  friendly  eflPorts  of  the  United  States  to  aid 

program,  simply  because  a  number  of  brig-  the  republics  he  visited  are  always  opposed 

an(k  like  Zapata  and  Orozco  have  got  the  by  two  hostile  forces.    One  is  the  misrepre- 

revolutionary  habit,   appears  in   the  same  sentation  of  our  attitude  and  purposes  in  the 

light  as  the  opera  bouflPe  revolutions  of  some  countries  themselves  and  the  other  the  influ- 

of  the  pseudo-civilized  republics  further  south,  ence  of  certain  small  coteries  of  interested 

persons  in  the. United  States  who  selfishly 

fA.  Better    ^^^  Madero  government,  as  we  oppose  reforms  that  would  put  an  end  to 

aoMMetFaoor  have  pointed  out  more  than  once  political  abuses  in  the  republics.    Mr.  Knox 

Ma^^ro      jj^  ^^^  pages,  has  already  made  has  always  defended  the  so-called  "Dollar 

a  crediUble  beginning  in  its  reform  program.  Diplomacy"  of  our  State  Department,  which, 

It  is  slowly  but  surely  working  out  its  agrarian  it  is  claimed  by  its  advocates,  has  been  the 

policies  and  reorganizing  the  finances  of  the  instrument  of  completely  regenerating  certain 

country.    The  retiring  Mexican  ambassador  backward  countries  through  the  reorganiza- 

at  Washington,  Sefior  Crespo  y  Martinez,  tion  of  their  finances  and  the  stimulation  of 

referred  to  the  situation  in  his  country  last  their  trade.     With  this  in  view,  the  Secretary 

month  in  these  words:  b^  been  untiring  in  his  eflForts  to  bring  about 

the  adoption  of  the  long-pending  loan  treaties 

The  conditions  are  not  at  all  like  those  of  a  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Both  these 
year  ago.  Then  there  was  a  popular  and  general  conventions  aimed  to  effect  the  financial  r^ 
demand  for  a  chanRc  in  the  government,  for  a  habilitation  of  these  repubUcs.  Honduras 
more  liberal  representation.  The  new  govern-  j  xt«  •  i  j  •  •«- 
ment  has  started  out  well  to  bring  about  the  dc-  and  Nicaragua  are  mvolved  m  a. European- 
sired  changes,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  more  owned  debt  far  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 
substantial  classes  favor  giving  President  Madero  The  loan  conventions  proposed  to  give  the 
and  his  advisers  a  fair  trial.  sanction  of  the  United  States  to  loan  con- 
^,                 ,         jo^Tij-        li-i  tracts  whereby  American  bankers  were  to 

T^^IJ'^ZI?^'^^''''  ^"^A-  ^^""^  ^^^''''  liquidate  the  European  indebtedness  of  Nica- 

reaffirmed  these  views,  addmg:  ^^^^  ^^^  Honduras  and  supply  each  govern- 

,«,       •           .-A       •           .'       ^ '    \ir    *  ment  with  funds  enabling  it  to  make  a  fresh 

There  is  no  anti- American  sentiment  in  Mexico.  ^     .      ^-v         ...          ,       ^            ,       ,        ,    ^ 

Americans  have  taken  too  much  stock  in  the  start.     Opposition,    however,    developed   to 

reports  forwarded  to  American  newspapers.    In  the  guarantee  feature  and  after  extended 
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nSU  LABOR    LEADER, 
WHO   HAS    BEEN   SENTENCED  TO   SIX   MONTHS' 
IHPXISONUENT    FOR    "  tNaTINC    SOLDIERS 

TO  mutiny" 


debate  in  the  Senate  Committee,  the 
tions  failed,  the  vote  bdng  a  tie. 

7*«  Biat  of  ^°^^  France  and  Germany  paid 
frane*  on  Lain  graceful  Compliments  to  the  Amer- 
onampiain  j^^^^^  people  last  month.  On 
May  3  a  French  delegation  presented  to  the 
Joint  New  York  and  Vermont  Tercentenary 
Commission  a  bronze  bust  typifying  France 
{the  work  of  the  sculptor  Rodin),  which  is  to 
grace  the  base  of  the  memorial  lighthouse 
erected  at  Crown  Point  in  the  honor  of  Cham- 
plain,  the  French  explorer.  In  making  the 
presentation,  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  states- 
man and  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
declared  that  the  bust  would  bear  continual 
testimony  to  the  quality  of  French  taste. 

It  will  depict  to  you  France  auch  as  we  French- 
men conceive  it,  such  as  we  love  it.  See  this  coun- 
tenance, smiling  and  at  the  same  time  grave,  these 
dciicaie  and  pure  features,  these  (ull  cheeks  indi- 
cating health,  this  firm  look  expressing  resolution 
and  sincerity.     It  is  France  as  she  wishes  to  be  and 


A  very  happy  description  of  the  France  that 
Frenchmen  and  lovers  of  France  see  in  his- 
tory. The  official  message  from  France  was 
brought  by  M.  Jules  Jusserand,  the  Ambas- 


sador, who  felicitously  referred  to  Franco- 
American  relations.  M.  Jusserand,  who 
prides  himself  on  being  the  personal  friend 
of  the  American  p>eople,  is  fond  of  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  although  we  once  did  have 
a  little  tifi  with  France,  the  French  Republic 
is  the  only  European  nation  with  which  we 
ever  had  an  alliance.  France  and  America, 
the  two  most  powerful  and  populous  republics 
in  the  world,  should  be  friends  because  they 
have  so  many  problems  in  common.  "Like 
ocean  vessels,  they  should  always  be  ready  to 
heed  the  call  for  assistance  or  advice.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  greatest  experiment  in 
government  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the 
riost  difficult  because  the  people  who  gov- 
ern themselves,  while  most  happy,  are  faced 
with  the  greatest  of  difficulries  in  working 
out  governmental  forms."  Late  in  May  a 
division  of  the  German  fieet,  consisting  of 
three  cruisers,  set  sail  from  Kiel,  to  return 
the  visit,  made  last  June,  by  the  United 
States  Atlantic  fieet  to  Germany. 

„,  A  development  in  the  labor  situa- 
Tom  Maim  tiou  in  England,  which  may  have 
numt  y^j^  far-reaching  results,  was  the 
arrest,  last  month,  of  Tom  Mann,  the  most 
militant  of  the  English  labor  leaders,  and  his 
sentence  to  serve  six  months  in  jail  for  "in- 
cidng  troops  to  mutiny."  Mann's  offense 
was  addressing  the  regular  troops  called  for 
duty  in  the  recent  coal  strike,  and  urging 
them  to  refuse  to  shoot  strikers  and  Uieir 
sympathizers.  Mann  conducted  his  own 
defense  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  admitted 
his  guilt,  but  claimed  justification  because 
of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
strike.  He  had  never  intended,  he  stated,  to 
incite  soldiers  to  disobey  lawful  commands, 
but,  he  contended, 

The  commands  of  the  officers  to  the  soldiers 
must  be  lawful,  and  an  order  to  shoot,  and  shoot 
to  kill,  brother  Englishmen,  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  citizens.  I  ask  no 
mercy  from  this  Court,  but  1  claim  the  rights  any 
man  or  citizen  working  for  reforms  should  be 
granted.  All  I  have  tried  to  do  in  my  work  has 
been  to  benefit  the  working  class  ana  to  reform 
crying  evils. 

He  denounced  the  action  of  the  government 
in  lending  the  aid  of  the  troops  to  "break 
the  strike."  In  appealing  to  the  soldiers  not 
to  fire,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases  they  would  be  shooting  their  own 
relatives.  WhUe  the  sentence  is  regarded  as 
technically  legal,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
concurrence  among  British  journals  that  the 
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law  ought  to  be  revised  so  as  to  "  meet  mod- 
em conditions  of  education,  government  and 
constitutional  liberty.". 

¥<m  Bi4fr-  '^^^  '^^'^^'  "^^  ^°^"^  Wolff-Metter- 
titiitgotiio  nich,  for  several  years  German 
'"""  Ambassador  at  London,  and  the 
appointment  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein  to  that  post,  is  an  indication  that  a 
radical  change  has  been  determined  upon  in 
the  conduct  of  British-German  relations,  at 
least  from  the  German  standpoint.  Baron 
von  Bieberstein  has  a  reputation  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  living  German  diplomat. 
Since  1897  he  has  been  at  Constantinople,  and 
it  has  been  due  to  his  alert,  courageous,  and 
intelligent  diplomacy  that  Germany's  influ- 
ence at  the  Turkish  capital  is  now  so  great. 
He  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  in  the  imperial 
chancellorship.  The  London  mission,  how- 
ever, is  regarded  at  the  present  moment  as 
of  even  more  importance  than  the  post  of 
Chancellor,  and  it  demands  the  best  man  that 
Germany  can  supply.  The  Kaiser  is  known 
to  have  been  disappointed  with  the  way 
Count  Wolff-Met ternich  conducted  the  "  con-  1 
versations"  with  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary during  the  Moroccan  episode  last  sum- 
mer. Baron  von  Bieberstein  has,  among  his 
pet  hobbies,  the  ambition  to  replace  French 
influence  by  German,  as  he  did  the  British 
at  Constantinople.  The  near  future  in  Anglo- 
German  diplomatic  relations  should  be  more 
than  usually  interesting  and  significant. 

j^^  The  absorption  of  North  Africa 
#<Mn  by  France  and  Italy  goes  on, 
°* ''"  slowly  and  with  many  apparently 
serious  interruptions,  but  none  the  less  surely. 
No  sooner  did  the  negotiations  between 
France  and  Spain  seem  to  be  on  the  fair  road 
to  settlement  than  trouble  broke  out  in 
Morocco  in  the  form  of  a  mutiny  amongst  the 
Moorish  troops.  Last  month,  without  any 
waming,^which  looks  like  complicity  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan  Mulai  Hafid— the  troops 
in  Fez  mutinied,  killed  their  officers,  and  then 
rushed  through  the  town  slaughtering  every 
foreigner  they  could  find.  Many  deeds  of 
heroism  are  recorded,  but,  taken  by  surprise, 
the  French  residents  could  make  no  real 
resistance.  Punishment  was  sharp  and  se- 
vere, since  adequate  French  forces  were  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  mutiny  has,  how- 
ever, spread  a  feeling  of  unrest  throughout 
the  country  and  even  into  the  Spanish  sphere 
of  influence.  The  French  Government  has 
appointed  a  strong  military  Re-.ident  General 


BASON 
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n  von  Birberslein  ii  rrgaided  as  Gmn 

dipl™. 

He  «u  forUn  yeBninConstantinopI 

in  the  pwrson  of  General  Lyautey  and  order 
has  been  restored.  A  prominent  French 
military  authority,  however,  is  quoted  as 
expressing  the  belief  that  twelve  years  will  be 
required  to  subdue  Morocco. 

A  Ntu  ptian  ^"^^  month  the  Italian  Govern-  ■ 

f"  t*«       ment   determined   upon   a   new 
TurMitii  War  ^^^^  ^f  jf,g  ^.^     j[g  gggj  seized 

a  number  of  islands  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, including,  after  some  fighting,  the 
classic  Rhodes.  These  islands  afford  excel- 
lent bases  for  operations  against  European 
Turkey,  being  no  great  distance  from  the 
Dardanelles.  Following  on  this  incursion 
into  European  waters  an  Italian  fleet  shelled 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
opening  day  (April  18)  of  the  newly  elected 
Turkish  Parliament.  Little  damage  seems 
to  have  been  done,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  these  encounters  between  warships  and 
forts.  The  Italians  sent  342  projectiles  of 
heavy  caliber  against  the  Turkish  batteries, 
at  a  distance  of  10,000  meters,  with  very 
little  damage.  On  some  of  these  projectiles, 
collected  after  the  bombardment,  were  in- 
scribed "  iQio,  Tripoli,"  showing  that  prepa- 
rations for  the  Tripotitan  venture  had  been 
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Internationa!  Congress  of  Navigation  beld  at 
Philadelphia,  last  month,  has  stated  in  public 
that  "  all  parties  in  Italy,  without  exception, 
the  Clericals,  the  Liberals,  the  Constitutioii- 
alists  and  the  Socialists,  are  one  in  respect  la 
the  war,  and  there  is  no  North  or  South. 
Ferri,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Socialists,  has 
agreed  with  the  other  leaders  that  this  is 
no  question  of  party,"  The  war  has  c%-eD 
brought  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  much 
nearer  together.  These  achievemenu  the 
Italian  Government  regardsas  benefits  whidi 
it  naturally  does  not  wish  to  relinquish. 

At  (a  t*4  ^^  great  stumbling-block  is  un- 
:«(iit«*otteii  doubtedly  the  premature  annexa- 
ofTriBoii  jJqjj  proclamation.  Undoubted- 
ly it  was  forced  on  the  government  by  inter- 
nal requirements,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  mistaice.  It  infuriated  Moslem  sentimait 
of  every  shade.  It  would  probably  iave 
been  much  better  to  prefer  the  substance  to 
the  form,  and  to  have  settled  down  to  some 
such  tenure  (more  or  less  illogical,  but  per 
fectly  practical)  as  Great  Britain  has  in 
Egypt.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  a  Latin 
race — as  Taine  puts  it — that  it  always  wants 
to  occupy  a  "sharply  defined  and  termino- 


going  on  the  year  before.  But  the  attack 
forced  the  Turks  to  mine  and  block  the 
Dardanelles.  This  was  possibly  the  aim  of 
the  Italian  Government.  Italy  seems  to 
have  believed  that  so  serious  an  inconveni- 
ence to  international,  and  especially  to  British 
and  Russian  trade,  would  force  the  great 
powers  to  put  pressure  on  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  hostilities  to  an  end.  But 
the  Italian  plan  failed.  No  concerted  action 
was  taken  against  Turkey,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  there  will  be  any  such  action. 

Willi  tm  War  Although  all  Europe — including 
Dm  Hot  Italy  and  Turkey — desires  the 
'"'  war  to  stop,  there  seems  no  way 
out  of  the  impasse,  but  rather  every  danger  of 
increasing  complications.  The  reasons  why 
neither  combatant  can  stop  just  now  are 
simple,  but  not  generally  understood.  As 
for  Italy,  quite  apart  (rom  her  desire  to  pre- 
vent any  other  power  occupying  Tripoli,  the 
results  of  the  war  at  home  have  so  far  sur- 
passed expectations  that  it  is  worth  consider- 
able expenditure  to  complete  the  internal 
welding  of  the  Italian  people.  Before  the 
war  there   was   an   ever  growing   Socialist  anvthwc 

opposition  to  the  government.  Now  there  Eukom  (to  luii',  who  h*a  tanpor»rily  di»arf«"i  i 
is  none.  .\11  are  ardently  and  cohesively  t"rT.!*fB.niii[.vof otti«i»oii«rdon):  ■Uyo.ao-i 
patriotic.  Baron  San  Giujo,  one  of  the  ''nr'^SZ^KTrrS  _^«- 
party  of  Italian  engmeers  who  attended  the  Pton  Pinct  (London) 
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logically  defensible  position."  The  annexation 
proclamation  was  an  error  in  political  tactics. 
The  Arabs  and  Turks,  who  might  have  been 
kept  apart,  are  united,  and  the  proper  method 
for  Italy  remains  one  of  patience.  Turkey  can- 
not accept  any  solution  which  touches  the 
prestigeof  the  Caliphate,  especially  as  regards 
the  Arabs,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  jeopardize 
the  whole  structure  of  new  Turkey.  And 
so  the  end  seems  as  yet  far  off. 

Dnitu  of  ^''^  Danes  are  among  the  most 
Frtiitrie*  democratic  peoples  of  Europe. 
0/  DnKan,  g^  orderly  and  methodical,  more- 
over, are  the  operations  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  little  peninsular  kingdom 
on  Germany's  northern  front  that  the  death 
of  King  Frederick  VIII,  last  month,  and  the 
accession  of  his  son,  who  will  reign  as  Chris- 
tian X,  occasioned  no  more  governmental  or 
popular  agitation  or  excitement  than  the 
change  of  presidents  in  a  republic — consider- 
ably less  it  may  be  truthfully  said  than  a 
presidential  campaign  in  the  United  States. 
Six  years  ago  King  Frederick  succeeded  his 
father,  who  had  reigned  almost  half  a  century 
and  who  was  known  as  the  "  father-in-law  of 
Europe,"  from  the  fact  that  the  Danish  royal 
family,  for  a  generation,  has  been  related 


closely  to  almost  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
In  a  sketch  of  King  Christian  IX,  which 
apfjeared  in  this  magazine  for  March,  1906, 
Mr.  Edwin  Bjorkman  wrote  of  his  successor, 
the  monarch  who  passed  away  on  May  14 
in  Hamburg  while  returning  with  his  queen 
from  a  trip  to  Nice: 


pcopli;  are  iiniv 

vrsally  known.     Together  with  his 

more  modern  ' 

L-iews  on  the  relationship  between 

monarch  and  n 

lation  they  will  undoubtedly  serve 

lo  make  him  a 

n  efficient  leader  of  hi.s  people  on 

the  path  to   c 

i-er-inireasing  prosperity  and  self- 

art   and   literature,   as   well   as   in 

puNlc-spiriied  1 

H.izenship. 

This  prediction  has  been  verified  to  the  let- 
ter. The  late  King  was  noted  for  his  culture. 
He  was  at  one  time  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
accession  Grand  Master  of  the  Danish  Free 
Masons.  He  was  welt  known  as  a  promoter  of 
all  sorts  of  philanthropic  objects.  He  was  also 
much  interested  in  the  army,  into  which  he  in- 
troduced many  reforms.  He  was  a  model  con- 
stitutional monarch.  The  recent  Premier  of 
one  of  Denmark's  radical  cabinets  said  of  him : 
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Socialists  is  everything  that  can  be  expected  from  foreigners  with  friendship  and  candor."     He 

a  king  whose  friends  and  surroundings  are  op-  emphasized    further    the    necessity    for    re- 
posed to  democratic  progress.     He  even  reads  our  •  •      ^i.    n  •  i        ^  r  ^1/ 

Socialist   papers.    He  has  to  smuggle  them  into  organizing  the  financial  system  of  the  country. 

his  own  palace.    But  he  enjoys  a  good  article.  Foreign  capital  is  still  essential  to  China,  he 

said.  Negotiations,  further,  "have  been  b 
Frederick,  who  had  a  fixed  place  in  the  progress  for  some  time  with  the  great  Powers 
hearts  of  the  Danish  people  when  he  came  of  the  world  for  an  increase  of  the  customs 
to  the  throne,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  man-  duties,  the  abolition  of  the  transit  taxes,  and 
hood,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and  the  reduction  of  the  export  taxes,  which 
universally  popular  among  his  people.  He  means  a  great  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the 
was  more  progressive  than  his  father.  Under  government."  For  more  than  a  year  finan- 
him,  Denmark  has  prospered  greatly.  cial  representatives  of  six   powers   (United 

States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
The  New  Kin  ^^8  Frederick  was  a  brother  of  Russia  and  Japan),  supported  by  their  For- 
Death  of  '  the  Qucen  Mother  Alexandra  of  eign  Offices,  have  been  negotiating  with  the 
strindterg  g^gland,  of  King  Gcorge  of  republican  government  for  a  loan.  It  is  be- 
Greece,  and  of  the  widowed  Dowager  Em-  lieved  that  at  least  $300,000,000  will  be 
press  of  Russia.  It  was  his  second  son,  Karl,  needed  to  defray  the  current  obligations  of 
who,  in  November,  1905,  was  elected  King  of  the  government,  and  those  that  will  very 
Norway  after  that  kingdom's  separation  from  soon  become  due.  The  powers  above  men- 
Sweden,  and  who  now  reigns  as  Haakon  VII.  tioned  have  been  demanding  the  right  to 
He  was  also  uncle  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  supervise  the  application  of  the  loan  and  the 
of  King  George  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife  right  to  appoint  from  their  national  officials 
was  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Karl  XV  of  to  advise  in  such  application.  Premier 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  new  King,  Chris-  Tang  Shao-Yi  declined  to  submit  to  these 
tian,  who  was  prodaimed  on  May  15,  is  in  conditions,  which,  he  said,  "would  mean 
his  forty-second  year.  He  is  known  as  the  degrading  servitude." 
tallest  Prince  in  Europe.     He  b  an  amiable, 

domestic  man,  very  fond  of  sport  and  ath-  Making  Meanwhile,  despite  the  peaceful 
letics.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  statecraft  and  Hatte  proclamation  of  the  republic  and 
a  popularity  among  the  people  almost  as  *'*"''*'  the  gratifying  progress  made  by 
deep-seated  as  that  of  his  father's.  His  wife  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  carrying  out  the  reform 
was  Princess  Alexandrine,  of  Mecklenburg,  program,  China  is  still  in  what  Dr.  Dillon, 
Another  eminent  Scandinavian  passed  away  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  calls  "a 
on  the  same  day  as  King  Frederick.  August  seething  whirlpool  of  currents  nmning  in  all 
Strindberg,  the  Swedish  playwright,  novelist  directions."  There  is  much  disorder  among 
and  leader  of  Scandinavian  thought,  died  in  the  troops  who  have  been  long  tmpaid. 
Stockholm  after  a  lingering  illness.  In  these  Count  Okuma,  the  venerable  Japanese  "  Eld- 
pages  for  February  we  commented  editorially  er  Statesman,"  in  an  article  appearing  in  a 
upon  the  celebrations  throughout  the  world  German  magazine  (the  Friedens-Warte),  is 
of  Strindberg's  sLxty-third  birthday.  He  was  very  pessimistic  as  to  the  immediate  future 
more  than  the  foremost '  living  writer  of  the  in  China.  Her  greatest  danger,  he  thinks, 
Scandinavian  north;  he  was  a  potent  force  lies  in  the  attitude  of  foreign  powers.  With 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  progress  of  his  the  spirit  already  shown  by  the  Republican 
time.  A  summary  of  the  main  facts  of  leaders,  however,  almost  any  reform  can  be 
Strindberg's  life  appeared  in  our  Leading  worked  out  if  the  rest  of  the  world  will  do 
Article  Department  in  April.  nothing  more  than  abstain  from  interference. 

Yuan    Shih-kai's   presidential    message,   al- 

Yuan  Shih-   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  presidential  message,  ready  referred  to,  made  an  excellent  impres- 

hai's  First    delivered  orally  at  the  opening  of  sion  on  the  representatives  of  the  foreign 

Message      ^^^  Advisory  Council  (which  is  governments  at  the  Chinese  capital,  most  of 

virtually  a  provisional  senate)  at  Peking,  on  whom  are  agreed  that  the  new  regime  realizes 

April  29,  Yuan  Shih-kai  proclaimed  the  desire  the  dangers  of  trying  to  modernize  the  coun- 

c '  the  new  China  to  '*  understand  and  treat  try  too  rapidly. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

(From  April  ij  la  May  16.   IQ12) 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

April  17. — The  Senate  orders  an  investigation 
in  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic. 

April  IB.— The  Senate  discusses  the  bill  regulat- 
ing imini|;ral  ion.  .  .  .  The  House  considers  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill. 

April  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Dillingham 
I mmiEration  bill,  making  anility  to  read  and  write 
a  condition  of  entrance  into  this  country.  .  .  .  The 
tlouso  adjourns  in  respect  to  those  who  lost  their 
lives  on  the  Titanic. 

April  20. — The  Senate  urges  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  with  the  maritime  powers  to  secure  the 
safety  of  persons  on  the  sea.  .  ■  .  The  House  passes 
a  measure  requiring  publicity  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  in  the  interest  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  pi™..f™.i.h,  u»d.r.o«i*Lodn-™i.  n«  ro.i. 

April  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  granting  an 
appeal  to  the  independent  tobacco  companies  from 
the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  approving  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  (Pnxn  left  to  right  ire:  B.  A    Rccd.   Hcnrf  B.  Colton. 

April  35.— The  House  brtadens  the  powers  of  the  s^^M^MT^pi^nt^  by  th!^'u^."ci.fii'rCo^  ^^u3^ 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  tor  the  pur-  tejtimony;  Jacob  M,  Dicltinion,  ei-Secirlary  ot  War,  who 
pose  of  the  investigation  into  the  alleged  Money  ippenn  (or  the  Govcmmem.  ud  R,  V.  Lindibuiy,  chief 
Trust.  CDunMl  lot  the  Steel  Conwritioa.      This  t^otogiai^  wai 

April  29--ln  ihe  Senate,  an  inquiry  is  onleted  ^°n''Sew'o^lil!;^ m^i^ Mal^  """  '^'  ""■■ 
into   the   eampaign    contributions   and   disburse- 

nients  of  1904  and  190S.  POLtTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

April  30.— The  House  authoriies  the  appoint-  April    17. — The   Connecticut   Republican  State 

ment   of  a   joint   committee  10  report  a  general  Convention   instructs   four   ilclcgales-at-lar^   for 

parcel-post  bill  at  the  next  session.  Mr.  Taft.  .  .  .  The  Alabama  delegates  to  the  Dem- 

May    2.— The    House    passes   the    Post   Office  ocratic   National    Convention   are   instructed   for 

appropriation   bill    (Sa6o,ooo,ooo).   including   au-  Mr.  Underwood.  ...  The  President  appoints  Julia 

tfioriiation   lor   the  establishment   of   an   cxpcri  Lathrop  as  chief  of    the  new  Children  s  Bureau, 

mental  rural  parcel  post.  .^pril    19. — In    the    Nebraska    primaries,    Mr. 

May   6.— The    Senate    passes   the    Employers'  Roosevelt  receives  the  Republican  iweference  for 

Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  bill.  President  by  JJ.MS,  to  approximately  1 1 ,800  each 

»*        _      Tu     c       .                  .     .1.           f  „  for  President  Taft  and  Senator  La  Follelle:  Champ 

May  7.^Thc  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  ,-.  ■  ,.„  n„„,„,.,,:„  ^„„,„„.  r^„„„„„ 
/.,„.i,„„..i,..;...,„p„S.-;„„k:ii  „.i,;^i,  „,:ii  ,^^  tlark   wins   the   Democratic   contest,     Governor 


master  and   counsel   in  the  govefn- 
ient's  suit  to  dissolve  the  united 


report  on  the  substitute  Pension  bill,  which  will  add 


Aldrich  (Rep.)  is  renominated;   United  States  Sen- 


.  ,h.n  fa5.»o^  ?nnj.lly  ,o  ,hc  pon.ion  ,.11.  „„  Noi^EVVin  (R^;";  drf„,S'K,  „ 

a  measure  IS  passed  ttnicn  13  ([(■Signed  to  carry  into    ,.       i      ,-     _       „   _   m     _:  i_  .1 n 

effect  the  provisions  of  the  international  l^Treless  '-^X.^;^,S':-rK:^°l^;^,^'^.tlo^^ 

treaty  recently  signed  at  Berlin.  ^^^^^^   La  Follette   20.««.  and   Presi3ent  Taft 

May    9,— The   Senate    passes    the    River   and  ,8,320;   Woodrow  Wilson  receives  the  Democratic 

Harbor     appropriation     bill     with     amendments  endorsement;    Jonathan  Bourne  loses  his  seal  in 

(fl4-<»o.o«>)-  the  United  States  Senate.  Ben  Selling  winning  the 

May    10. — The   House   passes   the   Legislative,  Republican  nomination  and  Harry  Lane  the  Dcm- 

Executive.  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  abolish-  ocratic.  ...  A    Congressional    inquiry    into    the 

ing  the  Commerce  Court  and  making  many  vital  causes  leading  to  th^  wreck  o(  the  Titanic  is  begun 

changes  in  the  de^rtmenls;   the  conference  report  by  Senators  Smith  and  Newlands  at  New  ^'ork. 

on  the  substitute  Pension  bill  is  agreed  10.  April  13.— In  the  New  Hampshire  Presidential 

May  13. — The    House    accepts     the     Senate's  primary,  delegates  pledged  to  President  Taft  arc 

amendments  to  the  measure  providing  for  the  di-  elected  in  two-thirds  of  the  districts, 

rect  election  of  United  States  Senators.  April  24.— Ten  dcfegates  to  the  national  conven- 

May   14. — The   House,   by   vole  of  244  to  31,  lion  are  selected  by  the  Rhode  Island  Republican 

passes  the  Clavton  bill  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  convention  and  instructed  for  Mr.  Taft.  .  .  .  The 

injunctions  wittiout  notice.  four   Iowa   delegatcs-at-large   are    instructed    for 

May  16.— The  Senate  passes    the  Agricultural  President  Taft  by  the  State  convention. 

appropriation  bill,  adding  {2,000,1x10  to  the  House  April   25. — The    Missouri   Stale    convention   is 

estimates.  ,  .  .  The    House   debates    the    Panama  controlled  by  the  Roosevelt  forces,  and  the  eight 

Canal  bill,  opposition  developing  against  prefer-  national  delegates-at-large  arc   instructed  lo  vote 

ential  treatment  of  American -owned  ships.  for  Colonel  RtMtscvclt. 
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THE  CERN4AN  CRUISER  "MOLTKE."  NOW  ON  A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


April  27. — The  Congressional  inquiry 
"money  trust"  is  begun  by  the  House  Cc 
or  Banking  and  Currency. 

April  aq.— By  direction  nf  PreHdent  Taft,  suit  is 
brouichc  Afiainst  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany in  the  District  Conn  of  Minnesota. 

April  30.— President  Taft  wins  the  Massachu- 
setts Presidential  preference  primary- by  3500  votes 
nion:  than  Colonel  Roosevelt  receives.  .  ..  The 
Florida  r>en»ocratic  Presidential  primar>'  is  <-arried 
Yiy  Congressman  I'ndenL'ood. 

May  r. — Colonel  Roosewlt,  because  President 
Taft  won  the  Presidential  preference  primary  in 
Massachusetts,  requests  the  cieht  delcKates.at' 
large,  instriKtcd  for  him.  10  \-oie  for  Mr.  Taft.  .  . 
ConRTFscnian  I'ndcrwood  carries  the  Crtiorsia 
President ii) I  priniarj-,  defeating  Woodrow  Wilson 
by  more  than  8noo  \oies.  ,  .  .  The  Pennsylvania 
Si.ite  Conwntion,  controlleil  !>>■  the  Roosevelt 
k'.iders.,iil»pisa  progressive  platform  arol  instructs 
iwehe  n.itional  delejiaies-at -large  for  Colonel 
Roojwwli. 

M.i\'  J. — The  conferei's  of  the  Si-n.ilo  and 
H.ms.:  atn-.-  on  a  Kt-neral  Pension  bill  .uUling  S;s.- 
iixMKK)  annually  10  the  pension  biid»:''l. 

M,>v  4.— The  Roosewlt  forvi-s  win  a  m.iinritv  of 
Ihe  puviucl  lonwmions  held  I hrLURhoui  Tex.is. 

M..\  h,— C<>[,..u-1  R.*.*,-vetl  carries  ihe  Maryland 
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.  .  .  The  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary  agrmtc 
report  favorably  a  resolution  limiting  the  P  '"""" 
ttal  term  to  one  period  of  six  years. 

May  14. — The  California  Presidential  p 
are  carried  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  by  60,000  major- 
ity over   President   Taft;    Champ   Clark   defeat* 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  Democratic  contest. 

May  t6.— The  Minnesota  Republican  conven- 
tion instructs  the  State's  twenty-four  delegates  to 
vote  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  national  con- 
vention, .  .  .  The  West  Virginia  and  Washington 
Republican  conventions  name  Roosevelt  delcgates- 
at-iarge.  .  .  .  The  South  Carolina  Democratic  con- 
vention endorses  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President. 
.  .  .  The  Maryland  Democratic  convention  eo- 
dorses  Champ  Clark.  .  .  .  The  twenty-six  Iowa 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion are  Instructed  for  Champ  Clark. 

POLITICS  AND  COVeRNHENT—FOREICN 

.April  17. — Culiacan,  the  capital  of  Sinaloa,  and 
Sierra  Mojada.  in  Coahuila  province,  art  captured 
by  ihe  Mexican  revolutionists. 

.April  20.^1t  is  reported  from  Calcutta  that  3000 
TilH'ians  were  kjllen  at  Lhasa  by  Chinese  troops. 

.April  21. — .A  new  Hungarian  ministry  is  formed. 
wiih  Cieorge  Lukacs  as  Premier. 

.April  J,». — The  Irish  National  Con\-entton.  at 
PiiMin.  iin.inimouslv  endorses  (he  British  C.oiTrn- 

monl'sHonio  Rule  hill The  Meiican  Congress 

jM^ses  a  bill  iri.-rca>ing  ihe  army  to  Go.ooo  men, 

April  35. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
pjs.-^'s  The  Welsh  disestablishment  bill  00  its  6ist 
riMiUni;;.  .  .  .  The  iWrman  OoxTrnment's  proposah 
to  int-rv.ise  the  ,irmy  and  navy  are  defeated  in  the 
Ri-iih'i.ii:  I'v  a  crinibinalion  of  Radicals,  Socialists, 
and  N.iiion,\!  I.iivrals. 

.April  2~. — Ci\il  war  is  renewiKl  in  Paraguay. 

.April  ^.— Yuan  Shlh-kai  delivm  his  first  Presi- 
di'nii.il  nii-^>«ee  at  the  opening  tf  ibe  Chine* 
.Advi^wi-  Coun.ii. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


April  30.— The  \'enezucUn  cabinM  n:signs  after 
lessthaDayear'sexistPncc.  .  .  .  Thr  second  reading 
of  the  Home  Rule  bill  is  moved  by  Winslen  Church- 
ill in  the  House  of  Commons. 

May  2. — The  BritUh  commission  under  Lord 
Mersey  begins  its  invetiti|!ation  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing (o  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic. 

May  4. — Etnjiio  V'asouez  Gomez  leaves  United 
States  soil  for  Juarez,  Mexico,  where  he  is  pro- 
<:laimed  provisional  prenident :  he  appoints  Orotco. 
the  insurgent  leader,  hiw  minister  o(  war. 

May  6. — Premier  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  defend  Ambassador 
Brycc  from  attacks  made  in  connection  with  the 
reciprocity  question  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 


?rcES 


40.000  men. 

May  13. — The  Paraguayan  government  forces 
defeat  the  revolutionists  near  Asuncion  and  take 
.  .  .  The  first  trial  by  jury  ever  held 
gun  at  Shanghai. 

May  14. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  the 
navy-incrcase  bill  on  its  second  reading. 

May  15. — Christian  X.  is  proclaimed  King  of 
Denmark  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Frederick VI 11. 

May  l6.^The  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill 
passes  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. .  .  .  The  Montreal  elections  result  in  a 
majority  of  about  45  (or  the  Gouin  government. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  UNITED  STATES 

April  17. — Mexico's  reply  to  the  United  Slates  commerce,  and  navigation  is  signed  between  Cuba 

Government's  note  of  warning  is  a  refusal  to  rceog-  and  Peru. 

nize  that  government's  right  to  interlere  in  Mexi-  April   27.— Following  the  joint   protest   of   the 

can  affairs.  ...  It  is  announced  at  Pekmg  that  six  United  States,   Great   Britain.  France,  and  Gcr- 

outlaws  who  murdered  Bert   Hicks,  of  Oshkosh.  many,  China  cancels  the  contract  for  a  loan  of 

Wis.,  have  been  executed.  $50,000,000  from  a  Belgian  syndicate. 

April  18.— A  fleet  of  Italian  warships  bombards  May  i.— The  Turkish  Council  of  Ministers  dc- 

two  Turkish  forts  at  the  entrance  to  (he  Darda-  ^idcs  to  reopen  the  Dardanelles. 

May  4.— Italian  troops  land  on  the  island  of 


in  Fez,  before  it      . 

results  in  the  slaughter  of  more  than  fifty  French  ^ 

soldiers  and  nearly  a  hundred  Jews.  '  „^y   g.-Count    Wolff- Met  tern  ich    resigns    : 

April    IQ.— Russia  agrees  to   recognize   Italian  German  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 

^vereigniy  in   Tripoli   m   relurn   for  support   to  „       ,4._-The  Chinese  Legislative  Council  r^ 

Russia  s  Balkan  policies.  -^^^   the   loan   agreement    proposed    by   the   six 

April  30.— The  American  consul  at  Chihuahua,  powers,  declining  to  agree  to  foreign  supervision  of 

Mexico,  reports  that  two  Americans  have  been  dc-  expenditures.  .  .  .  More  than  one  hundred  Amcr- 

taincd  there  by  the  revolutionists  for  more  than  a  jcan  refugees  hoard  the  United  States  transport 

"">"'''■  Buford  at  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico. 

April  33— ft  is  reported  at  Constantinople  that  May  16.— The  conference  at  London  regarding 

Turkey  has  accepted  the  offer  of  mediation  by  the  the  inlernational  loan  lo  China  is  suspended  owing 

powers,  in  the  hoslililics  with  Italy,  conditional  on  to  Russia's  insistence  on  special  safeguards  for  her 

the  maintenance  of  the  soverci^ty  of  Turkey  in  own  interests.  ...  An  Italian  destroyer  seizes  the 

Tripoli,  with  economic  concessions  to  Italy;    the  Turkish  island  of  Lipso.  near  Smyrna 
Turkish  island  of  Stampalia,  near  the  entrance  to 

the  Dardanelles,  is  seized  by  Italy,  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

April  25.^Thc  British  Government  recognises  April  17. ^Secretary  Knox -returns  to  VVashing- 

the  right  of  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  the  ton  Irom  his  tour  among  the  Caribbean  republics. 

loss  of  a  foreign  vessel  if  Americans  have  lost  their  .  .  .  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New   York  starts  a  relief 

lives.  fund  for  sufferers  from  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

April  26. — The  United  States  transport  Buford  April    18. — The   steamer    Carpathia   arrives   at 

is  ordered   to   Mexican    Pacific   ports  to   protect  New  York  with49Sof  thepassengersand  2ioof  the 

Americaa    tntiiens.  ...  A    treaiy    of    friendship,  crew   of   the   wrecked   steamer    Titanic.  .  .    More 
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April  a6.— Wheat  prices  in 
Chlcaeo  advance  to  a  new  high 
level  for  the  year. 

April  s8.— The  baeaar  sctr- 
tion  of  Damascus,  Syria,  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  damage 
amounting  to  jio.ooo.ooo. 

April  29.— A  proposal  to  con- 
struct a  French  trans-African 
railroad  from  Tangier  tojutra. 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  made 
public  in  Paris. 

April  30.— The  cable  ship 
Mackay-Benntit  brings  into 
Halifax  190  bodies  picked  up 
from  the  sea  near  the  place 
where  the  Tilanit  foundered. 

May  3.— The  Italian  bat- 
tleship Re  Umberlo  runs  on  the 
rocks  off  Tripoli  and  sin  ks.  .  .  . 
A  Turkish  tugboat  is  blown  to 
pieces  by  a  mine  in  the  Darda- 

May  3. — Fifty-nine  uniden- 
tified bodies  of  Titanic  viclinis 
recovered  by  the  Matkay- 
BenruU  arc  buried  at  Halifax. 

May  4.— More  than  15.000 
persons  participate  in  a  woman - 
suflrage  parade  in  New  York 

May  6.— The  will  of  John 

Jacob  Astor,  made  pubbc  at 
lew  York,  leaves  the  bulk  of 
his  estate  of  more  than  Stoo,- 
000,000  to  his  twcnty-year-<M 
son,  William  Vincent  Astor. .  .  . 
The  cable  ship  Minia  arrii^ 
at  Halifax  with  the  bodies  of 
fifteen  Titanic  victims. 

May   7.— The    ninth    In- 
ternational   Red    Cross    Con- 
than  one  hundred  Siberian  coal  miners  are  killed    (erence    is    opened    at    Washington,    rcpresenla- 
in  a  clash  with  Russian  soldiers.  iLves  of   thirty-two  countries   being   present.  .  .  . 

April  19.— A  memorial  service  (or  those  who  lost    J^^  ^'^"^  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  upholds  the 

■       ~ bequest  of  J2,ooo,ooo  made  by  Mrs.  Eddy  to  the 

Christian  Science  Church  in  Boston. 
May  I 


■   lives  on   the    Titanic   ._   ...   _„   . 

Cathedral. 

April  20. — It  is  announced  that  hereafter  steam- 
s  of  the   International   Mercantile   Marine  will 


tailed  a 


carry  lifeboats  and  rafts  sufRcient  for  all  passengers   frontispiece). 


.  The  mill  strike 

ends  in  a  partial  victory  (or  the 

April  20-21.— Cyclones  in  Illii__ , , 

bama.  and  Georgia  cause  the  death  of  nearly 

hundred  persons- 
April   21.— Memorial   services   for   the    Tilanic 


t  Lowell,  Mass.. 
mployecs. 
i,  Indiana,  Ala- 


May  14. — -A  convention  of  anthracite  miners 
meets  at  Wilkes-Barrc  to  consider  the  tentative 
agreement  reached  between  their  representatives 

and  the  operators. 

OBITUARY 


di-i 


e  held 


April    17.— Willia 


i   Harrity.    formerly 


,  ,  ,  i_  L  J-»pni     1  /. tt  ijiitiiii    i-Eai».E&    iiarriiy,     lormcTiv 

H.i,i.l.  K„""- "    "„A"7k"*'i-   ■"    I  S  throughout  the  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  and  a  prominent  Demo- 

Bntish  Empire  and  the  L  mted  Stales.  ^rat,  62.  .  .  .  Dr.  Paul  iFreer,  deaA  of  the  Collie  of 

-April    22. — The    locomotive    engineers    of    the  Medicine  in  the  University  of  the  Philippines. 

Eastern  railroads  accept  the  offer  of  mediation  of  April  18.— (^coi^e  F.  Huff,  a  prominent  Penn- 

Ihiir  demani  s.  made  by  Commissioner  of  Labor  svlvania  capitalist  and  former  Reprcsenialive.  60. 

.Ncill  and  Judge  Knapp  of  the  Commerce  Court.  .  .  .  Col.  Isaac  V.  Mack,  for  forty  years  editor  of 

.Afirilsj.— The  railroads  accept  the  offer  of  medi-  the  Sandusky  Register  and  a  prominent  member  of 

aiiciii    made   by   Commissioner   Neill   and   Judge  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  68. 

'^"■'I'P-  April  io-^Robert  Cameron   Rogers,  author  of 

A()ril  24.^The  steanier  O/jifM/iiV  is  unable  to  sail  the  poem  "The  Rosary,"  50.  ,  ,  ,  Lieu t--Col.  Frank 

from  Southampton  because  of  the  objection  of  tire-  Bridgman,  the  oldest  retired  army  ofBccr  in  the 

men   and   oilers    to   ils   life-boat    equipment.  .  .  .  United  Stales.  91. 

Mnny  persons  are  killed  in  a  conflict  between  tcx-  April    21.— Abraham    ("Braro")    Stoker,    the 

tile  strikers  and  PoriUKucsi- (ruops  near  Oporto.  English   author   and   theatrical   manager,   54.... 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVEXTS 


Dr.  Yung  Wing,  of  Hariford,  a  prominent  Chinese 
diplomat  and  reformer,  H4. 

April  23. — Stilson  Hutchins,  formerly  a  promi- 
nent newspaper  propriclor  in  St.  Louis  and  Wash- 
ington, 74.  .  .  .  Horace  J.  Stevens,  compiler  and 
publisher  of  the  "Copper  Handbook,"  46. 

April  z^. — Justin  McCarthy,  the  Irish  historian 
and  novelist,  andformcr  member  of  Parliament  82. 

April  25, — Rev.  Dr.  George  William  Knox,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  history  of  religion  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  59.  .  .  .  Chester  Hol- 
combc,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  United 
States  legation  at  Peking.  68. 

April  27. — Dr.  Daniel  Kimball  Pearsons,  the 
philanthropist  and  friend  of  small  colleges,  92.  .  .  . 
Rcar-Adm.  Ebenezer  Scudder  Prime,  U.  S.  N..  re- 
tired, 65. 

May  I. — Thomas  C.  Dawson,  resident  diplo- 
matic officer  of  the  State  Department,  and  an 
authority  on  L.atin  American  relations,  46.  .  .  . 
James  Rawle,  president  of  the  James  G.  Bril)  Car 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  70.  .  ,  .  Beryl  Faber.  the 
English  actress. 

May  2. — Nathaniel  N,  Cox.  a  former  member  of 
Congress  from  Tennessee.  76.  .  .  .  Miss  Mary 
Adams  Currier  for  many  years  professor  of  elocu- 
tion at  Wellesley  College.  80.  .  .  .  Igiiatz  Oes- 
treicher,  an  expert  in  photographic  chemistry  74. 

May  3.— Emil  L.  Boas,  American  readcnt  di- 
rector of  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Com- 


pany, 58.  .  .  .  Capt.  George  A.  Gordon,  the  well- 
known  New  England  genealogist.  84. 

May  4.— Rt,  Rev.  Charles  William  StuUis, 
Bishop  of  Truro  (England),  67.  .  .  .  Stephen  B. 
Griswold,  formerly  librarian  in  the  State  Law 
Library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  76. 

May  6. — Capt.  Bradley  S.  Osbon.  well  known  in 
ihe  naval  service  of  the  f'nited  States  and  many 
other^  countries,  85.  .  .  .  Miss  Julia  Harris  May, 
prominent  in  teaching,  writing,  and  club  circles  in 
Maine.  79,  ,  .  .J.  P.  Mabec,  chairman  of  the  Rail- 
ways Commission  of  Canada. 

May  10. — Rev.  Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  a  promi- 
nent theologian,  educator,  and  author,  74. 

May  1 1 .— D.  Cady  Eaton,  professor  emeritus  of 
the  Vale  Art  School.  75. 

May  13, — Agnes  Deans  Cameron,  the  well- 
known  author  and  lecturer,  49. 

May  14. — Frederick  VITL,  King  of  Denmark, 
68.  .  .  .  Augustc  StrindbiTg,  the  noted  Swedish 
novelist  and  dramatist,  63.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph 
W.  Duncan.  U  S.  A..  59. 

May  ig.— Clifford  S.  Walton,  an  authority  on 
commercial  and  maritime  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  51.  .  .  .  James  Henry 
Haynie.  formerly  French  correspondent  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  71. 
I  May  16. — L.ouis  Henri  Aymc,  United  Slates 
Consul -General  at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  57. 


POLITICAL  AND  OTHER   CARTOONS 


ON  the  Republican  side  of  the  great  polit-  in,  or  swarming  into,  the  Colonel's  tent  (in- 

ical  circus,  there  has  been  considerable  eluding  Illinois,    Penosylvania,   Minnesota, 

doubt  as  to  which  was  the  "main  tent"  and  Maryland,   California    and    other    States) 

which  the  "side  show."    The  crowd  already  would  seem  to  decide  the  Issue. 


CllVERIKG    AS   I   DO' 
m  the  ^pokcimaH-Rnnnp  (Spokane) 


POUTICAL  AND  OTHER  CARTOONS 


How  the  Southern  delegates  will  finally 
line  up  at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  uncer- 
tainty, which  is  true,  of  course,  of  a  number  of 
other  delegations  also,  whether  pledged  or, 
.  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts, '  presented." 


Thb  LiTTiK  Cane 


From  the  Jcwrnai  (Portlan 
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■■WiUuun,  I  »ni  reluctHBtlv  ccmi 
you  and  Thwdore  are  a  couple  of  bo 
fish  without  dLfiturbing  thv  frhok 
cjuiet  Charlie  is— he  may  nt  a  bit 

ay?van  qui^t  of*'^''^  busted"! 
raucous  noise*?     Cut  it  outt" 


EQUIPUENT  FOR 

(A  EunHwan  view  oi  the  ipciikiiw  campaign  of  the  Pnv- 
dent  and  the  ei-PraidentJ     From  Da  Mxsknr  (Viraiim) 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a.  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidential  nomination  as  this 
one,  with  its  strenuous  speaking  tours,  its  per- 
sonalities and  its  "issues,"  including  what  Mr. 
JobHedges,  in  theNew  York  campaign  of  1910, 
cleverly  ridiculed  as  "this  king  business. " 


I     WILL,    THKEE     YEABS     A 
roni  the  Tritnmt  (Chkago) 


Prom  Uarptrt  WttUy  [New Yoric) 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


With tbecaptureofvariousStateprimaries,  himself  but  of  the  Speaker.  The  question 
Champ  Clark's  boom  has  gained  greatly  in  whether  Mr.  Bryan  will  shy  his  hat  into  the 
strength.  His  "dawg,"  which  was  kicked  ringincaseofadeadlockattheBaltimoreCon- 
around  to  some  extent  in  the  earlier  stages  of  vention  is  arousing  interest.  Nor  are  there 
the  game,  seems  to  have  grown  to  be  such  lacking  earnest  supporters  of  the  Nebraska 
a  mastifl  that  he  can  take  care  not  only  of  "Commoner"  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 
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The  Agricultural  Department  has  enjoyed 
precious  little  peace  in  the  last  few  years, 
with  Dr.  Wiley,  benzoate  of  soda,  the  Ever- 
glades land  scandal,  and  now  the  nauseating 
meat  inspection  investigation. 


Congr^aa  haa  jiut  n 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


i.  April  ijth) 


(Dedicated  to  tbe  me 
down  in  t 

Ton  for  th<  dead,  who  shall  not  come  acaii 
Honuwarrl  to  any  ihore  on  any  tideT 

cadt  but  through  that  bitter  n 
Bn  Apnl  sun,  the  Bmik  of  pni 

wruat  courase  yielded  place  to  olhen'  need. 

Patient  of  diicipline'i  lupreine  decree. 
""-"  -  ■      know  that  gallant  br. 

X  c^hivalry  of  the  leal 
Kiii-t  (London) 


Btealci.  1 

PatiS 
Well  ma,   ._ 
Schooled  in 


^^fe' 

v,\^i^..\^Lp 

^^^ 

^ 

TEE  REVOLttnON  OETHNC             --^^ 

w 

PitimtbeFfamnRiJ^ICIevelanl)    Hi 

Hk"' 
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record  that  he  relished  the  portrait  of  him- 
self which  Davenport  had  made  familiar  to 
millions  of  Americans  all  over  the  country." 

Davenport's  "Uncle  Sam"  was  one  of  the 
best  produced  by  any  cartoonist.  He  usually 
pictured  him  as  a  dignified  and  serious  gentle- 
man, shrewd  of  face  and  spare  in  form,  clad, 
of  course,  in  the  traditional  tricolor,  but, 
emerging  as  a  rule  only  in  great  crises,  scent- 
ing trouble  on  the  international  horizon  per- 
haps, and  reaching  out  for  his  old  flintlock, 
or  bowed  with  grief  over  some  tragic  event 
of  national  interest. 

While  much  of  Davenport's  work  was  not 
without  humor,  his  strongest  and  most  char- 
acteristic work  were  his  serious  cartoons, 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  stern 
religious  reformer  for  whom  he  was  named. 
A  good  deal  of  this  quality  undoubtedly 
came  to  him  through  being  brought  into 
eariy  association  with  the  work  of  Nast,  whose 
powerful  cartoons  in  Harper's  Weekly  pene- 
trated the  Oregon  backwoods  where  Daven- 
port was  bom.    These  cartoons  made  such  an 


Pnnn  Ibe  Emini 


knowed  you  from  your  pictures  in  the  papers 
— the  ones  Mr.  Davenf>ort  draws."  Daven- 
port was  sitting  close  by,  so  the  Senator 
couldn't  help  but  smile,  although  it  is  not  on 


Ml.  DAVENPORT'S 


UK.    DAVENPORT  MEETS    SENATOR   HANNA 

impression  in  the  Davenport  home  that  the 
mother  set  her  heart  on  having  her  son  be- 
come a  great  cartoonist. 

Davenport  began  to  draw  very  early  in 
lite,  but  never  took  any  lessons  in  the  art. 
In  fact  he  got  little  or  no  schooling  of  any 
kind.  This  lack  of  technical  training  was  at 
times  apparent  in  his  work,  but  it  did  tuot 
to  any  e.\tent  mar  the  satirical  power .  of  ih is 
political  work.  The  chief  qualities  of  his 
cartoons  were  simplicity  and  force.  If  .the 
drawing  sometimes  seemed  crude,  the  idea 
was  always  apparent  and  the  effect  strong. 

Although  his  first  efforts  in  newspaper  work 
were  neither  brilliant  nor  successful,  Daven- 
port's subsequent  rise  to  fame  was  rapid. 
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Like  many  another  American  farm  boy,  his  William  Harcourt,  Balfour 

earliest  ambitions  led  him  in  the  direction  of  cently  he  had  gone  back  to 

{he  sawdust  ring;  but  his  drcus  career  was  And  was  engaged  on  the  Ne 

brief  and  inglorious.     His  first  newspaper  job  His  last  cartoon,  and  the  o 

was  on  the  Portland  Oregonian,  from  which  cost  him  his  life,  was  on  tb 

^^^.  He  had  gone  down  to  the  i 

Carpathia  was  due  and  th 

which  turned  into  pneumoi 

his  death. 

Born  in  the  little  town  of  Silverton,  Or^on. 
in  1867,  Davenport  was  forty-five  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Besides  his 
cartoon  work,  he  had  also  written  several 
books,  among  which  were  "The  Diary  of  a 
Country  Boy,"  "The  Bell  of  Silverton  and 
Other  Stories  of  Oregon,"  and  "  The  Dollar  or 
the  Man."  He  occasionally  lectured  on  the 
influence  and  work  of  the  cartoonist.  Daven- 
port was  very  fond  of  country  life  and  a 
great  lover  of  animals.  On  his  stock  farm  in 
New  Jersey  he  raised  fancy  poultry  and  bred 
horses  and  other  animals.  In  i<>o6,  he  vis- 
ited Arabia  and  brought  over,  with  the  Sul- 
tan's especial  permission,  a  string  of  twenty- 
4Ji..-A''C  '  seven  Arabian  horses,  said  to  be  the  only 

/"—'■.'■. .««  genuine  horses  of  this  type  in  America.     Had 

'"V/  Mr.  Davenport  lived,  he  would  undoubted)}' 

GLADSTONE  AS  cAHicATi/BEu  Bv  DAVENPORT  AT      havc  glveu  US  somc  brilliant  wofk  during  the 
HAWARDEN  CAKTLG  coming  Presidential  campaign.     His   death 

removed  a  potent  force  in  American  journal- 
he  separated  suddenly — the  story  goes — be-  Ism,  and  a  most   picturesque  and  popular 
cause  his  drawing  of  a  stove  for  an  advertise-  member  of  his  craft, 
ment  was  far  from  satisfactory. 

After  driftiiig  about  somewhat,  now  on  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  then  on  the  Chron- 
icle, and  doing  other  miscellaneous  work,  he 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hearst  and  brought  to 
New  York  in  1895  to  draw  for  the  Evening 
Journal  as  one  of  the  highest  paid  men  in  the 
profession.  Here  his  powerful  work  attracted 
wide  attention  and  he  quickly  achieved 
national  fame.  Mr.  Davenport  remained 
with  the  Journal  during  the  siiver-and-gold 
campaign  of  i&gb,  the  Spanish  War  of  1898, 
and  the  second  McKinley  campaign  of  1900. 
In  all  of  these  important  periods  he  and  his 
pencil  were  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  mold- 
ers  of  public  opinion.  In  the  campaigns  of 
iqo4  and  1908  he  was  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  It  was  in  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign of  1904  that  Davenport  drew  the 
famous  "He's  good  enough  for  me"  cartoon, 
of  which  millions  of  copies  were  circulated, 

Dbvenport  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  and  on  one  of  his  trips  he 
attended  the  Dreyfus  trial,  sketching  the 
principal  characters.  He  also  visited  Eng- 
land and  caricatured  some  of  the  prominent 
statesmen   there,   including   Gladstone,   Sir 


WILLIAM   T.    STEAD 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW 

WHEN   the  pages  of   this  Review  were  enough  coat  in  our  hi)u=c  to  last  another  ten  days, 

closed  for  the  press  last  month  it  was  ^""^  ^'j^"  **^'*,*'"''  Ji.''",,"^*  *i"Jt'  w"  T?i 

..      „           .   ■     ,t   .  iir'ii-   _-  T   e.      J  somethinit  like  decent  order  here,  1  think  I  shall 

IM^ctically  certain  that  William  T.  Stead  was  ^^  for  New  York  on  the  TiianU.  which  sails, 

notoneof  the  rescued  survivors  of  the  ri/am'c.  if  it  can  get  coal  cnoufth,  on  April  lo.    It  will  be 

There  was  a  bare  chance  that  a  few  passengers  her  first  voyage,  and  the  sta  trip  will  do  me  good, 

had  been  picked  up  by  sailing  vessels  of  the  a-d  I  *hall  hayc  a  chance  of  sving  you  all  for  a  lew 

c  v.        n     .     n  ,i_     i_      1.       r  »r     _c        ji      J  days.     I  should  not  remain  more  than  a  week  in 

nshing  fleet  ofi  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  America. 
but  this  faint  hope  was,  after  a  few  days, 

shown  to  be  futile  Some  days  before  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^  j^^  profound 
greatshipsailed  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  course  of  ^^.j^j  ^^^  mj^i  be^Hngs,  had  engaged 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  had  ^^  g^^j-^'  ^j^^  ^^^d  attention.  No  one 
wntten  as  tollows:  grasped  its  significance  more  fully,  and  no  one 
The  general  feeling  of  unrest  which  is  surging  wrote  about  it  with  more  Complete  knowledge 
over  the  world  jiist  now  i^  profoundlj;  clisr|iiietiiig  ^^  clearer  understanding  of  its  meaning  than 
many  minds,  although  it  is  raising  high  hopes  in  ,.  ,  ,  ,,-  .,_.  .  ,  -.l 
oihcJs.  Mr^  Besani.  with  whom  I  am  lunching  did  he.  His  sympathies  were  strongly  with 
to-day.  is  very  confident  that  the  signs  of  the  times  the  solution  that  was  reached  by  act  of  Par- 
foreshadow  the  second  coming  of  the  Divine  incar-  liament.  His  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
nation;  while  in  the  °}^jr  f^'"P  there  is  a  general  ^f  ^^^  solution  will  be  found  in  five  pages 
conviction  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  near  at  hand.  ,  ,.  ..  .  ■  •-  i 
It  is  a  mi^ty  imaestlng  time  to  live  in,  although  from  ^^  I^^"  that  came  to  us  m  time  for  use 
somewhat  trying  to  one's  nerves.     W'c  have  got  m  the  May  number  of  the  REVIEW,  and  which 
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the  whole  realm.  Ht> 
reading  was  well  di- 
rected and  volu- 
minous, his  meinor>- 
was  prodigious,  and 
a.  certain  amount  of 
schooling  sufficed  to 
give  some  discipUite 
and  direction  to  Ms 
further  work  of  sdf- 
education. 
As  a  means  of  self- 
support,  while  still  in 
his  teens  he  entered 
a  business  establish- 
ment, but  oonstantly 
wrote  for  the  local 
press.  This  writinR 
was  so  original  and 
strong  that  it  led  to 
his  appointment  a^ 
editor  of  a  daily 
paper  called  the 
IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  LONDON  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  Northern  Ecko,  pub- 

lished at  Darlington, 
we  published  under  the  title:  "A  World's  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  when  he  had 
Object  Lesson  from  British  Democracy,"  scarcely  more  than  entered  upon  his  ma- 
England  had  put  into  her  laws  and  social  jority.  This  was  in  1S71,  and  his  work  at 
institutions  two  new  principles, — namely,  the  Darlington  continued  for  nearly  ten  yeary. 
minimum  living  wage  as  a  human  right,  and  It  was  during  this  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  settlement  of  industrial  deadlocks  by  aroused  the  conscience  of  England  by  his 
government  action  when  the  whole  public  attacks  iipon  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government 
welfare  is  involved.  for  its  complacent  attitude  toward  Turkey 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Stead  that  he  in  the  matter  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities, 
should  have  gloried  in  a  solution  that  to  his  Great  leaders  in  church  and  state  rallied 
mind  meant  much  for  the  improvement  of  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  no  one  wrote  on 
general  conditions.  For  forty  years  as  a  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Bulgarian  Chris- 
journalist  and  reformer  he  had  been  working  tians  more  earnestly  and  brilliantly  than  W. 
with  pen  and  voice  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  T.  Stead.  His  work  brought  him  recognition, 
British  democracy.  And  he  had  toiled  with  a  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  with  a  future. 
completeness  of  faith  and  a  single-minded  His  association  with  the  leaders  in  this  work 
intensity  of  conviction  that  made  him  even  that  supported  Russia  in  her  campaign  against 
more  the  prophet  and  the  preacher  of  right-  Turkey,  and  that  brought  Mr.  Gla<^tonc 
eousness  than  the  great  journalist.  Yet  no  backintopower,led tohis'reraovaltoLondon. 
man  of  his  time  had  a  better  knowledge  of  In  1880  Mr.  John  Morley,  now  Lord  Mor- 
the  art  and  method  of  journalism,  and  in  the  ley,  became  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gaseitr, 
use  of  the  press  as  the  organ  of  modem  demo-  and  Mr.  Stead  was  invited  to  become  his 
cratic  opinion  he  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  assistant  editor.  Mr.  Moriey,  after  two 
uncqualed.  or  three  years,  went  into  Parliament  and  gave 

Mr.  Stead  had  begun  his  journalistic  career  up  the  editorship,  Mr.  Stead  being  apfwinted 
while  still  very  young.  His  father  was  a  to  succeed  him.  Whereupon  great  things 
Congregationalist  minister  in  the  north  of  happened  in  London  journalism.  Mr.  Stead 
England,  and  the  family  income  was  too  put  amazing  energy  and  fertility  of  resource 
small  to  give  the  promising  son  a  university  into  his  editorial  work,  and  surrounded  him- 
education.  But  his  father  was  able  to  give  self  with  young  men  of  talent  and  brilliancy 
him  something  far  better,  for  he  inspired  his  who  helped  him  make  the  paper  the  most 
boy  with  great  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  alert  and  the  most  interesting  in  England, 
ideals.  A  more  eager  mentality  than  that  while  also  leading  its  contemporaries  in 
of  young  Stead  could  not  have  been  found  in  intellectual  and  literary  qualities.    It  M-as  in 
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tbose  days  that  Mr.  Stead's  sensational  but 
weU-informed  work  achieved  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  British  navy.  The  Pall  Mail 
Gazette  led  in  every  field  of  moral,  social,  and 
political  progress.  It  was  the  ^xistle  of 
friendship  rather  than  enmity  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  Its  daring  exposure  of 
conditions  under  which  young  girls  were 
forced  into  "white  slavery"  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  better  laws  and  to  permanent  social 
reforms,  although  Mr.  Stead  went  to  jail 
for  three  mont£  on  a  technical  charge  re- 
sulting from  methods  used  by  his  assistants 
to  obtain  evidence. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Stead  had  established 
interviewing  as  a  feature  of  IxHidon  journal- 
ism, and  he  was  the  most  remarkable  inter- 
viewer yet  produced  by  the  modem  news- 
paper. His  interest  was  so  intense,  his 
intelligence  so  alert,  and  his  memory  so 
remarkable,  that  he  could  trananute  a  con- 
versation in  which  no  notes  were  taken  into 
an  extended  report  of  almost  flawless  accu- 
racy.    As  an  illustration  of  his  methods  at 

that  time  a  personal  incident  may  be  related.  yj,g  veteran  jovbnaijst 

The  present  writer,  then  a  young  Western 

editor,  had  been  spending  the  greater  part  new  undertakings  that  were  transforming 
of  the  year  i88S  in  England,  where  his  op-  Glasgow.  A  great  deal  had  been  going  on  in 
portunities  for  observation  and  study  had  Gla^w  with  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
been  due  in  large  part  to  the  friendship  of  has  now  for  twenty  years  been  catching  up. 
Mr.  Bryce — then  in  Parliament  and  now  But  at  that  time  nobody  had  studied  it  or 
ambassador  at  Washington—and  the  late  written  anything  about  it.  And  the  American 
Sir  Percy  Bimting,  editor  of  the  Contemporary  editor  had  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  a  very 
Revifw.  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Bunting  had  minutestudyof  the  great  Scotch  town, 
repeatedly  advis«i  the  young  American  that  Two  or  three  days  later  a  pack^e  of  proofs 
be  must  know  Mr.  Stead  as  the  most  active  came  in  the  mail  to  the  American's  London 
and  potent  personality  in  English  journalism,  lodgings.  Mr.  Stead  had  cast  the  conversa- 
even  though,  in  their  opinion,  rather  sdf-  tion  into  the  form  of  an  interview  on  the 
willed  and  prone  at  times  to  kick  over  the  socialreformsof  the  municipality  of  Glasgow, 
traces  of  the  Liberal  party,  of  which  they  which  was  so  complete  and  accurate  that 
were  prominent  members.  An  introduction  only  a  few  corrections  were  needed.  It  was 
to  Mr.  Stead  lead  to  an  immediate  invitation  so  Ion);  that  it  was  broken  into  two  parts  and 
to  spend  the  night  with  him  in  his  suburban  apf>eared  in  successive  numbers  of  the  PaU 
home  at  Wimbledon.     The  first  impression   Mall  Gazette. 

made  by  the  Pail  Mall  editor  was  that  of  an  Although  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
astonishing  vitality  and  energy.  Though  Stead  gave  his  own  personal  touch  to  any 
like  a  whirlwind  in  getting  the  last  forms  of  and  every  part.  He  could  make  brilliant 
his  afternoon  paper  to  pres.'i,  he  was  effective  copy  more  rapidly,  perhaps,  than  anyone  else, 
and  methodical  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  — certainly  than  anyone  else  in  England. 
his  mental  and  physical  movements.  He  would  brook    no  interference  frjm  the 

Arriving  at  Wimbledon  in  the  autumn  t»i-  owners  of  the  paper,  and  on  that  account  he 
light,  Mr.  Stead  sprang  into  a  swing  suspended  gave  up  the  editorship  at  the  beginning  of 
from  the  branch  of  a  great  tree  behind  the  the  year  1890.  He  had  already  formed  the 
house,  and  swung  himself  \-iolently  back  and  conception  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
forth  till  he  had  somewhat  satisfied  his  need  brought  it  out  at  once  as  an  illustrated 
of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  After  dinner  he  led  monthly  ha\'ing  its  own  opinions  but  also  re- 
tbe  visitor  into  a  narration  of  what  had  seemed  viewing  the  world's  more  signiticant  discus- 
novel  and  important  to  an  American  familiar  sions  and  presenting  a  rfsum^  of  the  more 
with  the  problems  of  American  cities  in  the  important  steps  in  the  making  of  contempo- 
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rary  history.    It  was  a  successful  periodical  expound  his  views  he  could  not  decline  what 

from  the  beginning,  and  Mr.  Stead  continued  seemed  to  him  a  call  of  duty  and  an  opportu- 

to  edit  it  until  his  death.      On  the  very  day  nity  for  usefulness. 

of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  his  pen  was  busily  He  spoke,  not  once,  but  many  times.    Chi- 

engaged,  and  he  was  presumably  writing  an  cago  was  to  him   a  new  and   astounding 

article  to  be  mailed  back  for  the  next  number  phenomenon.     In  studying  the  conditions 

of  the  Review  on  his  arrival  in  New  York.  that  needed  reform,  he  was  perhaps  ovct- 

It  was  upon  Mr.  Stead's  suggestion,  and  impressed,  as  a  stranger  must  needs  be,  by 
with  his  help,  that  the  American  Review  novelty  and  contrast.  He  did  not  quite 
OF  Reviews  was  founded  by  its  present  understand  the  wholesome  forces  that  were 
editor  in  the  following  year, — namely,  early  dominant  after  all  in  American  life;  at  any 
in  1 891.  Although  wholly  independent  of  rate,  he  preferred  to  hold  up  to  American 
each  other  in  editorship  and  control,  and  communities  a  picture  of  their  worst  short- 
quite  different  in  method  and  appearance,  comings.  If  he  did  not  quite  understand 
there  has  been  close  and  unbroken  coopera-  Chicago,  it  is  true  in  like  manner  that  Chicago 
tion  between  Mr.  Stead's  English  Review  and  did  not  quite  understand  him.  He  wrote  a 
its  American  namesake.  A  great  number  book,  which  he  called  "If  Christ  Came  to 
of  invaluable  articles  from  his  pen  have  ap-  Chicago."  Many  good  and  sensitive  Amer- 
peared  from  time  to  time  in  this  magazine,  icans  felt  that  this  scathing  exposure  of  vice 
written  especially  to  inform  American  readers  and  crime  lacked  balance  and  proportion, 
about  English  or  European  personages  and  Mr.  Stead,  of  course,  would  not  for  a  moment 
affairs.  have  denied  that  an  American  might  have 

Mr.  Stead  had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic  gone  at  that  time  to  London  or  Liverpool 

until,  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  he  accepted  an  and  found  conditions  of  misery,  poverty, 

urgent   invitation   from   his   American   col-  brutality,  sin,  and  crime  far  worse  that  those 

league  to  come  as  his  guest  and  see  the  great  existing  in  Chicago.    Generally  speaking,  it 

exposition  at  Chicago  in  its  closing  days,  seems  better  for  the  visitor  to  fight  evil  in 

Mr.  Stead  at  that  time  had  been  trying  to  his  own  country,  where  he  is  responsible, 

start  a  daily  newspaper  in  London,  which  he  than  to  expose  it  in  another  country  at  the 

had  been  obliged  to  discontinue  through  lack  very  moment  of  his  first  landing  upon  its 

of  necessary  financial  support.    This  failure  shores. 

was  a  great  disappointment  to  him,  and  the  But  Mr.  Stead  did  the  thing  that  he  saw 

moment  was  one  of  fatigue  and  depression  fit  to  do.      He  was  a  genius,  a  moral  enthu- 

such  as  he  had  never  experienced  before.    It  siast,  and  a  law  unto  himself.    He  had  made 

is  only  when  this  is  understood  that  the  cir-  his  exposure  of  vice  in  London  ten  years 

cumstances  of  his  visit  to  Chicago  can  be  before,  upon  his  own  sensational  plan,  and  he 

fully  appreciated.    His  fatigue  was  so  great  had  shocked  many  good  people,  but  had  ac- 

that  he  had  given  a  promise  not  to  speak  complished  valuable  results.     The  Chicago 

in  public  during  his  entire  visit.  visit  caused  him   to  be  misunderstood  in 

But  he  had  recently  started  in  England  America;   and  it  certainly  diminished  for  a 

a   so-called   "civic   federation"   movement,  number  of  years   the  influence  which  his 

which  had  been  productive  of  immediately  valuable  political  and  social  articles  might 

useful  results  in  a  number  of  English  cities  otherwise  have  gained.    Yet  the  great  Na- 

and  towns,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  bring-  tional  Civic  Federation  grew  out  of  his  sug- 

ing  about  a  sort  of  informal  union  of  all  kinds  gestions. 

of  societies  and  forces  that  were  working  for  From  the  psychological  standpoint,  and 

the  betterment  of  the  community,  so  that  quite  apart  from  moral  considerations,  the 

their  efforts  might  be  mutually  helpful.    This  intensity  of   Mr.  Stead's   Chicago   crusade 

idea  had  been  taken  up  in  the  American  was  due  to  reaction  from  the  failure  of  his 

Review    of    Reviews    from    Mr.    Stead's  daily  paper,  into  which  he  had  thrown  him- 

English  work,  and  the  residt  had  been  the  self  for  a  number  of  weeks  with  an  almost 

beginnings  of  similar  organizations  in  a  num-  superhuman  effort  to  achieve  success  by  sheer 

ber  of  American  towns.    The  plan  had  ap-  brilliancy    and    personal    power.      He   had 

pealed  strongly  to  many  people  in  Chicago  started  Uie  paper  on  faith.    He  had  informed 

who  were  anxious  to  have  the  exposition  year  the  Lord  that  if  He  wished  the  daily  paper  to 

followed  by  a  well-considered  and  perma-  be  a  success  He  would  have  to  see  that  it  ob- 

nent  program  for  social  and  moral  progress,  tained  either  a  divinely  appointed  financial 

Mr.  Stead  was  recognized  as  the  apostle  of  backer,  or  else — and  preferably — so  lai^ge  a 

such  movements,  and  when  called  upon  to  public  support  that  it  would  need  no  capital. 
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It  was  a  splendid  act  of  faith,  and  it  ought  to 
have  succeeded.  Mr.  Stead's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Lord  in  this  matter  was  very  much 
like  that  of  Senator  Jonathan  Bourne's  atti- 
tude toward  the  people  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Stead's  paper  more  than  swallowed  up  in  a 
few  days  the  profits  of  the  successful  Remew 
of  Reviews,  and  failed;  although  the  people 
of  London  ought  to  have  had  vision  enough 
and  generosity  enough  to  have  tided  it  over 
and  made  it  all  that  it  might  readily  have 
become,  a  very  great  and  brilliant  success. 

*  A  prophet  is  sometimes  without  honor,  for 
the  moment.  Yet  great  progressives  are 
also  optimists  by  nature,  and  they  recover 
their  faith  both  in  the  Lord  and  in  their  fel- 
low men.  Mr.  Stead,  during  the  Chicago 
episode  in  1893,  felt  that  he  did  not  want  to 
go  back  to  England  at  all.  It  took  some  firm 
arguing  to  show  him  that  London  must  re- 
main the  only  possible  center  for  his  activi- 
ties and  his  worldwide  interests  and  influence. 
He  could  not  have  adapted  himself  in  detail 
to  the  institutions  of  any  country  but  his 
own,  although  so  ready  were  his  sympathies 
and  so  large  was  his  grasp  that  he  could  com- 
prehend the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional life  in  all  countries.  He  had  begun  with 
a  great  gospel  of  the  mission  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  He  was  a  tremendous  Im- 
perialist. It  was  his  expres,sion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  England,  and  the  influence  of  Anglo- 
American  ideas,  that  had  created  in  Cecil 
Rhodes  the  ambition  to  paint  with  British 
red  as  much  as  possible  of  the  map  of  Africa. 
So  strongly  committed  had  Mr.  Stead  been 
to  the  ideals  of  British  rule  in  Africa,  is  else- 
where in  the  world,  that  many  of  his  friends 
could  never  understand  why,  in  later  years, 
he  opposed  so  intensely  the  objects  of  the 
Jameson  raid  and  the  subsequent  war,  that 
resulted  in  the  conquering  and  absorption 
of  the  two  little  Boer  republics.  Mr.  Stead 
would  have  been  delighted  with  a  voluntary 
federation  of  the  different  political  entities 
of  South  Africa  under  the  egis  of  the  British 

flag.     But  he  felt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as 

colonial  minister,  had  dealt  unfairly  with  the 

Boers,  and  that  the  war  was  the  result  of  a 

conspiracy  in  which  the  business  affairs  of 

the  Chartered  South  African  Company  had 

been   discreditably   involved.     His  passion         uu.  stead  on  vacation  at  havling  island 

for  justice  was  greater  than  his  zeal  for  the     (Mr.  Snad  had  a  number  of  y^an  axo  amuiml  ■  simmtr 

British  Empire.     By  a  singular  coincidence,  i'^'-.';''S^,,'ir™'ll!?d''''v,t"™  w'l^h^^^'liSny^t/t^,?* 

Mr.  Chamberlain  had  sent  Alfred  Milner,  tumtcK  with  gtrai  um  jnio  oui-o(-d«>r^i«r«aiiom,  and 
now  Lord  Milner,  to  be  governor-general  and 

British  representative  in  Cape  Colony,  and  Gatelte,    His  attitude  as  a  pro-Boer  cost  him 

Milner  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Stead's  editorial  many  friendships  and  a  considerable  part 

assistants  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Pall  Mall  of  his  popular  support.     Yet  he  hammered 
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A  SNAPSHOT  OF  MR.  STEAD  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE  LAST  AUTUMN 

away  with  the  same  brilliancy  and  power  with  Russia.  His  visit  at  Constantinoi^e 
that  he  had  shown  when  opposing  the  Dis-  was  intensely  interesting.  He  was  even 
raeii  government  and  defending  the  Bui-  invited  to  speak  on  international  peace  in  the 
gariansin  1875.  The  enmities  of  that  period  great  mosque  of  San  Sophia,— an  opportunity 
are  now  forgotten,  and  the  men  whom  he  which  his  sense  ni  courtesy  toward  Moham- 
criticized  have,  in  these  last  weeks,  paid  trib-  medan  feelings  led  him  to  decline. 
ute  to  his  sincerity  and  patriotism.  He  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  past 

Mr.  Stead's  last  visit  to  the  United  States  an  earnest  worker  for  a  good  understandii^ 
was  in  1907,  when  he  participated  in  the  between  England  and  Germany,  and  be  had 
meetings  of  the  Peace  Congress.  Nobody  in  been  instrumental  in  bringing  a  large  body 
these  recent  years  had  been  more  active  and  of  German  editors  to  visit  England.  Yet  he 
zealous  than  he  for  the  cause  of  international  had  never  ceased  to  believe  that  until  world 
harmony.  He  had  written  constantly  upon  conditions  are  much  better  than  they  are 
various  phases  of  this  great  question,  and  had  it  would  be  necessary  for  England  to  rnain- 
for  a  time  published  a  special  periodical  which  tain  her  naval  supremacy.  He  was,  moreover 
he  called  War  Against  War.  He  had  felt  a  firm  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  maintaining 
strongly  that  the  action  of  Italy  in  attempt-  the  navy  of  the  United  States  as  an  agency 
ing  to  seize  Tripoli  had  been  wholly  unjusti-  of  peace  and  a  beneficent  factor  in  the  faar- 
fied;  and  he  had  been  the  leader  in  the  at-  mony  and  progress  of  the  whole  Western 
tempts  of  the  peace  societies  to  secure  a  Hemisphere. 

reference  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  the       In  private  life  Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  man 
Hague  Tribunal.  of  the  utmost  simplicity.     He  was  generous 

His  interest  in  this  matter  had  led  to  his  to  everyone  who  seemed  to  be  in  distress, 
being  invited  by  the  Turkish  Government  and  his  kindness  was  lavished  in  particular 
to  come  to  Constantinople  and  aid  in  getting  upon  those  who  deserved  it  so  little  that 
the  Turkish  cause  presented  for  international  nobody  else  would  help  them.  For,  as  he 
arbitration.  The  last  interview  between  Mr.  always  reasoned,  deserving  cases  could  usu- 
Stead  and  the  present  writer  was  in  Paris,  ally  find  help  and  relief,  while  the  really 
one  day  last  October,  Mr.  Stead  leaving  that  needy  were  the  others.  He  was  like  an  elder 
same  evening  by  the  Oriental  Express  for  the  brother  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  a  de- 
Turkish  capital.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm  lightful  companion  and  loyal  friend  to  those 
were  as  great  as  they  had  been  in  the  '8o's,  who  had  come  into  the  circle  of  his  life.  He 
when  he  was  working  for  the  maintenance  of  had  always  been  a  believer  in  extending  to 
the  British  navy  and  a  good  understanding  women  every  legal  and  political  responsibiUty, 
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as  well  as  every  right,  that  had  been  granted 
to  men. 

His  great  interest  in  psychic  research  and 
"occultism,"  so  called,  is  well  known.  Many 
of  his  friends  had  deplored  his  activities  as  a 
spiritualist,  and  doubtless  in  certain  circles 
his  influence  was  diminished  by  his  editing, 
for  some  years,  a  periodical  called  Border- 
land and  his  publishing  what  he  regarded  as 
communications  from  the  spirit  worid.  As 
for  those  of  us  who  have  not  given  much 
study  to  these  matters,  and  who  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  things  which  brought  abso- 
lute conviction  to  Mr.  Stead's  mind,  it  is  at 
least  permissible  to  be  tolerant  and  to  admit 
that  some  of  our  fellow  men  may  be  gifted 
with  natures  more  sensitive  than  ours  and 


more  perfectly  attuned  to  things  not  of  this 
world. ' 

Besides  his  incessant  contributions  to  the 
daily  press  and  '  tij  periodicals,  Mr.  Stead 
wrote  a  very  large  number  of  books  and  bro- 
chures. While  most  of  these  were  journalistic 
in  their  method,  they  were  of  extraordinary 
iiifluence  and  power  and  of  liicid  and  brilliant 
style.  Three  of  hU  four  sons  were  trained  by 
him  in  practical  journalism  and  the  business 
of  publishing.  The  eldest  of  these,  his  name- 
sake, died  several  years  ago.  The  other  two, 
Alfred  and  Henry,  will  continue  to  carry  on 
the  Review  of  Reviews  and  the  business  of 
Stead's  Publishing  House.  Besides  three 
sons,  there  survive  Mrs.  Stead  and  two 
daughters. 
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IN  the  current  number  of  the  London 
Review  of  Reviews  there  appear  many 
tributes  to  Mr.  Stead  from  his  former  col- 
leagues and  other  associates.  A  biographical 
sketch  which  was  published  in  the  London 
Times  immediately  after  the  news  of  the 
Titanic  disaster,  is  well-informed  and  sym- 
pathetic. In  his  concluding  comment  on 
Mr.  Stead's  influence  as  a  journalist  the  writer 
of  this  says: 

The  influence  of  W.  T.  Siead  on  daily  joitrnalism 
in  England  was  great.  He  struck  the  personal 
note.  He  acclimatized  the  "interview."  He 
developed  the  "croesheada."  He  cxiended  the 
scope  of  the  special  article  and  (he  signed  con- 
tribution. He  introduced  pictorial  illustration. 
All  these  were  [he  outward  signs  of  the  current  of 
fresh  vigor  and  greater  vividness  of  presentment 
which  were  an  expression  of  his  personality.  His 
taete  was  noi  impeccalik:  but  he  had  at  command  a 
wealth  of  allusion,  and  he  was  a  master  of  nervous 
vivid  languaee.  He  had  a  most  ingenious  and 
fertile  mind:  he  was  a  subtle  dialectician;  and  his 
copiousness  was  prodigious.  He  was  acccssiblt 
to  all  comers,  though  a  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  used  to  run,  "As  callers  are  many  and  time 
b  short,  the  former  are  asked  to  economize  the 
latter."  His  correspondence  was  enormous  and 
he  kept  all  his  letters.  He  did  not  write  shorthanil 
— an  idle  feat  in  one  posses-scd  of  an  unusually 
retentive  memory.  He  was  belok'ed  by  all  who 
worked  with  him,  for  he  was  always  helpful  and 
indulgent  and  his  flow  of  good  spirits  was  unfailing. 
His  conversation  was  apt  to  be  monologue,  but 
he  was  a  brilliant  and  most  entertaining  talker — 
full  or  vivacity,  spontaneity,  and  pirtutesque 
phrasing.  He  was  frankly  egotistical;  but  he  had 
a  keen  senae  of  fun,  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
a  laugh  at  himself,  and  those  who  knew  the  man 


at  closest  quarters  liked  him  best.  His  generosity 
was  unbounded,  and  his  death  will  be  mourned 
by  a  large  number  of  persons  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions whom  he  had  befriended,  encouraged,  and 

Of  peculiar  interest  are  the  reminiscences 
of  Lord  Milner  who  was  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Stead  on  the  Pail  Mail  Gazelle  tn 
the  early  eighties.  L.ooking  back  over  the 
thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  Lord  Milner 
affirms  his  belief  that  no  newspaper  in  any 
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more  keen  delight  in  argumentative  encounter. 
He  would  go  on  debating,  with  the  printers  scream- 
ing for  "copy,"  till  he  sometimes  left  himaeU  lea 
ihan  half  an  hour  to  write  or  dictate  a  leading 
article;  then  he  would  dash  it  off  at  top-speed,  and 
embody  in  it,  with  astonishing  facility,  the  whole 
gist  and  essence  of  the  preceding  discusstoD- 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  life  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  an  exceptional  number  of  roen 
of  great  and  diverse  ability.  Among  ifaem  all  I 
cannot  recall, one  who  was  anything  like  his  equal 
in  vitality.  It  b  quite  superfluous  to  dwell  on  his 
gifts  as  a  writer;  but  his  conversation  was  far  more 
brilliant  and  stimulating  than  the  best  of  his 
writing.  I  don't  suppose  any  editor  was  ever  so 
beloved  by  his  staff,  from  the  first  lieutenant  down 
to  the  otncc-boy.  Il  was  such  fun  to  work  with 
him.  The  tremendous  "drive,"  the  endless  sur- 
prises, the  led-hot  pace  at  which  everything  was 
carried  on,  were  rendered  not  only  tolerable  but 
delightful  by  his  never-failing  geniality  and  by 
that  glorious  gift  of  humor,  not  always  apparent 
in  his  writing,  which  made  him  so  fascinatinx  a 
companion.  His  svmpathy,  his  generosity,  his 
kindliness  were  lavished  on  all  who  came  within 

Lord  Esher  coDtributes  a  fund  of  recollec- 
tions not  only  of  his  own  relations  with  Mr. 
Stead,  but  of  pithy  remarks  that  were  made 
at  various  times  by  other  notable  English- 
men  concerning  the  great  journalist's  striking 
characteristics: 

His  influence  upon  public  affairs  was  not  qias- 
modic.  It  never  relaxed.  Although  he  ran  up 
many  blind  alleys,  he  wonderfully  sustained 
throufih  life  his  onward  march.  It  is  a  curious  and 
humiliating  reflection  that  such  a  man,  so  dis- 
interested and  so  patriotic,  could  for  forty  years 
ardently  promote  everything  that  is  noblest  and 
best  in  the  life  of  his  country  without  receiving 
HR.  STEAD,  WITH  OLIVER  cromwell's  PISTOL  AND  any  pubtic  mark  or  recognition  of  his  national  and 
A  STATUE  OF  GENERAL  COKoON  imperial   work.     He  died   poor  and   unrewarded. 

Vet   he   was. rich   in  the  esteem   of   many   noble 
_  minds,  and  honored  by  the  confidence  of  the  great- 

country  has  ever  exerased  so  much  mfluence  est  among  his  contemporaries.  I  once  said  to 
upon  public  affairs  as  the  Pdl  Mdl  did  General  Gordon,  "You  appear  to  me  always  walk- 
during  the  first  years  of  Mr.  Stead's  editor-  1"8  w.th  God  He  lepUed,  '  Some  of  us  do. 
■  .     "  ~,  .     ,      '  .■    I     J      i    .L     Look  at  Siead. 

ship.  This,  he  says,  was  entu-ely  due  to  the  Capuin  Fisher  of  the  ExctUent  thirty  years  ago 
force  of  his  personality.  Speaking  of  the  called  him  the  missionary,  fearless  even  when 
editorial  conferences  and  discussions  that  alone,  believing  in  his  God — the  God  of  Truth — a 
took  place  in  the  Pail  MaU  office  in  those  nian  of  big  heart  and  great  emotions;  an  exploder 
,         i       ,...■  of     eas-baes,    and  the  terror  oi  liars. 

d«ys  Lord  Milner  says:  i^^  ri.hcr.  .incc  hi.  death,  hai  wriiten  of  Mn. 

"Old  Stead  only  feared  God.     He  feared  no  one 
The  real  truth  was  that  he  loved  to  dcvflop  his   else.     He  tolcf  me,  when  I  was  at  the  Admiralty, 
iileas  dialecticallv.  in  discussion  with  someone  per-    (o  remember  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  he  never  needed 
tonally  congenial  to  him,  but  whose  habit  oF  mind    to   be   told.     He   was   humble-minded    from    his 
was  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  his  own.     How  well    mother's  womb." 

I  remember  these  daily  conflicts.  They  were  In  the  early  days  of  their  friendship  Rhodes  said 
among  the  most  vivid  experiences  of  my  life.  It  to  me,  speaking  of  Stead,  "He  b  the  greatest 
is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  force,  the  patriot  I  know;  England  is  his  home,  and  evci^ 
copiousness,  the  dexterity,  the  intellectital  nim-  foot  of  ground  over  whkh  the  British  flag  flies  ts 
bicncss,  the  range  of  readily  available  knowledge,    his  native  land." 

the  aptness  of  illustration,  with  which  he  would  No  man  in  our  time  had  talked  with  so  many 
defend  even  the  most  cxtTa\'agant  and  paradoxical  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  No  man 
jiroposition.  His  instinct  l«t  him  to  provoke  was  ever  more  trusted  by  those  with  whom  he 
criticism,  for  it  was  only  in  reply  to  criticism  that  talked,  and  no  man  was  more  dcacrvin|;  of  con- 
he  could  bring  all  his  own  forces  into  the  field,  and  fidencc.  He  was  highly  tested,  when  his  profcs- 
ccrtainly  no  man  less  resented  criticism  or  took  a    sion  is  considered,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
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secret  things  is  appreciated.  The  test  never  His  end,  like  his  life,  was,grandiose,  heroic.  The 
failed-  For  some  reason  difficult  to  explain  men  tidingsi  at  once  mournful  and  soid-stirring,  n'hen 
and  women  spoke  to  him  with  unusual  freedom  fiasKnl  across, the  wires', '.evoked  a  heartfelt  re- 
f  ron>  reserve.  Yet  even  the  secrets  of  his  enemies  sponse  from  one  end  6f  Russia  to  the  other.'  Mem- 
were  safe.  bcrs  of  atl  parties,  of  all  c1asaes,-.of  all  crecd^'ahd 

nationa1itics,'commemoratcd Stead  with  gratitude 

Said   Earl    Grey,    speaking   at    the  Press  and  pride.     "The  prince  of  European  journatista." 

Fund  dinner:  <)"e  publicist  calls  him;  "the  soul  of  social  reform  " 

is  the  term  applied  to  him  by  another,  and  "the 

Although   often  profoundly  differing   from   his   genuine'friend  of.  Russia"  by  all. :.  In  the  remotest 

views,  I  have  always  regarded  with  affection  and    townshts  name  is  familiar.     In  parts  of  Finland 

esteem  his  chivalrous  and  Quixotic  character,  and    it  is  a  household  word.     It  will  live  in  the  workis 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gar- 
vin admirably 
Slims  up  Mr. 
Stead's  service 
to  journalism  in 
this  paragraph: 


of  journalists.  I 
remember  how,  in 
the  early  eighties, 
he  forced  by  his 
articles  entitled 
'•The  Truth  of  the 
Navy,  by  One  Who 
Knows,"  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, the  most 
powerful     minister 


strengthcningofour 
navy  I  remember 
how  he  forced  the 


out  Gordon  to 
Khartoum,  and  I 
never  shall  forget 
his  heroic  exertions 
to  secure  the  ex- 
pedition of  a  relief 
column  toGordon's 
assistance  at  a  lime 
When  there  was 
good  reason  to  be- 
lijve  it, would  have 
been  successful.  I 
remember  how  he 
again  prarcically 
singW-handed  liter- 
ally forced  upon  the 

Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act. 


It  was  in  sheer 
vitality  and  vitaliz- 
ing power  that  he 
excelled.  As  a  liv- 
ing and  energizing 
personal  force,  giv- 
ing vivid  being  to 
the  paper  stuff  that 
may  so"  easily  be- 

matter,  and  into 

put  more  than  he 
can  take  out  of 
himself,  1  doubt 
whether  he  ever  had 

an  ctiual  in  journal- 
ism.     More   than 

alized  that  though 
it  works  with  words, 

action,  not  merely  a 
chorus  to  contemp- 
orary life  expressing 


didly  the  journalist 

holding   his  own 

with, men  of  action, 

from  the  top  down 

ily  journalist 


GARDEN  FARTV  AT  CAMBRIDGE  HOUSE.  WIMBLEDON 

r,       i>     T     n-i  {Mr.  SlMd  in  nigument  with  Halwrt  Burrows  »nd  snolha  gutst) 

i)r.  t.  J.  Dil- 
lon, whose  lot  it  was  to  appear  frequently  in  inallthcotherspheres.    H 
the  rflle  of  antagonist  to  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  f''?  ''^^  ^"  ^"  i"t«natipnal  figure 
discussion  of  Russian  politics,  makes  this  Zt' ZTllyT  ^^'^  oTS:ni:!^UT:Tro:^£l 
generous  comment:  by  ideas  as  only  a  man  of  strong  genius  can  be. 

That  was  his  hindrance  in  several  ways,  but  it  was 

All  great  abuses  kindled  a  volcanic  fire  in  the    that  which  made  him. 
heart  of  Mr,  Sicad.  and  all  great  reform  schemes 
elecirilied   him.     No   sacrifice   was   too   great   to 
■uppress  the  one  or  to  further  the  other.     And 


:ehes( 


Other  of  Mr.   Stead's   brilliant  qualities 


chivalrous  campaign  of  this 


.  an  editor  are  described  by  Mr.   J.  A, 


kind,  he  idealized  every  thing  and  every  person    Spender,  a  friend  of  many  years'  standing: 
capable  of  advancing  the  cause. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  precision  and 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  knows  his  Russia  as  few    grasp  of  detail.     Hardly  ever  have  I  known  him 

living  Englishmen  know  it,   tells  how  the  ;^™"2  '^^^j\  ?.  '^'^h ■^"'^  "J"?  ^^^^  °'  '^"'^'"B 

news  of  Mr.  Stead's  death  was  received  in 

that  part  of  the  world: 


of  detail  to  brief  and  lucid  statements  » .. 
unequaled.  Give  him  the  biggest  Blue-Book,  and 
he   would  have  the  heart  out  of  it  in  half  an  hour 
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1  sitmmar)',  omitling  nothing  of 
any  importance,  going  to  press  within  an  hour. 
His  articles  were  lilce  the  hewinif  of  a  straight  path 
through  a  tangled  forest.  There  might  be  woods 
and  bogs  to  right  and  left,  hui  he  troubled  noth- 
ing about  them,  so  long  aa  his  own  path  was  clear. 
His  talk  made  murh  more  allowance  than  his 
writing  for  the  complexity  of  things,  and  there  was 
no  better  critic  in  London  of  other  people's  views. 
Pose  a  question,  and  he  would  talk  it  out  from  a 
dozen  points  of  view  with  the  keenest  sense  of  its 


had  tome  straight  out  of  the  Old  Teatameot  into 
our  modern  storm -swept  life.  I  recoi^nize  his 
primacy  among  the  editors  of  the  eightirs  and 
nineties  of  the  last  century;  but  for.him  the  p«v^ 
was  a  sword  to  cut  down  the  foes  of  righteous- 
ness, a  platform  from  which  to  heanen  and  in- 
spire the  armies  of  the  Lord,  a  pulpit  from  which 
lo  preach  his  crusades,  a  desk  at  which  hr  could 
expound  his  policy  for  making  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth.  He  was  a  man  with  a  mission,  and 
journalism  was  the  organ  through  whicb  be 
wrought  at  it,  lie  wrote  lo  gfl  lAings  done — donr. 
and  nol  merely  lalked  about. 

In  similar  vein  is  the  comment  of  H.  W. 
Massingham,  in  the  {Sation)  London: 

It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  place  which  this 
vital  and  original  personality  will  hold  in  the  hi^ 
lory  of  his  time.  He  will  live  as  the  man  who 
made  of  modern  journalism  in  England  a  powerful 
personal  force.  He  found  it  a  thing  of  conventions 
and  respectabilities,  buried  in  anonymity,  and 
fettered  by  party  ties.  The  newspaper  was  a  col- 
lective "organ  of  opinion."  He  made  it  the  instru- 
ment of  one  intensely  individual  mind.  Stead's 
main  conreption  of  an  editor's  duty  was  to  be 
himself.  He  realized  as  no  one  tiefore  him  had 
done,  and  as  few  who  have  come  after  him  have 
dared  to  do.  the  power  which  a  newspaper  gave 
him  lo  record  himself  with  headlines  and  bold 
type,  with  recitative  and  chorus,  on  a  pedestal  ot 
fact  and  news  once  in  every  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Ifis  temperament  was  that  of  the  great 
pamphleteers.  In  his  boldness  and  versatility,  in 
his  faith  in  the  constructive  power  of  the  pen,  in 
many  cA  his  opinions,  even  in  his  championship  of 
women,  he  resembled  Defoe. 

Sir  Henry  Lunn,  who  had  been  an  intimate 
of  Mr.  Stead's  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  gives  in  the  British  Weekly  an 
interesting  account  of  Mr.  Stead's  relations 
to  important  developments  in  British  poli- 
tics. He  gives  an  entertaining  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Stead  acct»n- 
plished  his  journalistic  feats.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  wished  to  interview  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  on  the  Congo  question.  Mr. 
Stead  himself  told  the  story  as  follows: 


The  following  paragraph    from   Dr.  Clif- 
ford's address  at  the  memorial  service  held  | 
in  Westminster  Chapel  aptly  expresses  what  jjj'^  you  "might* 
has   been    in    many    minds   when    seeking  i    ' ""       •    ■   ■ 
to  epitomize  the    qualities    and    activities  i 
that  went  to  make  up  this  remarkable  per-  ' 
sonality: 


wanted  to  see  the  King,  and  I  asked  a 
I  if  he  could  tell  me  'how  to  do  it.     I 
"Do    you    know  So-and-So?      By     approacfung 
him  you    might  manage   an   interview   with   So- 
and-So.  who  i: 
,   to  get  the  thing  done,  so  I  went  to  the  telegraph 
,   office  and  telegraphed,    "His   Majesty   the  King 
Belgians.     I    am    coming    to    see    your 
Majesty  on  the  Congo  question. — Stt^d,   Editor 
Pall  Mull  Gazelle."  And  within  twenty-four  hours 
Many   of   m,    [HThap^    most    of   us,    thinlc   of    I  had  an  interview  with  the  King  in  print  in  the 
W'illiam  T.  Stead  a»  a  journalist,  brilliant,  rapid,    columns  of  the  Pall  Malt  Cateltr. 


THE   PARTY  WAS  WILUNC  TO  TAKE  HIM   IN   1909 

Tub  G.  O.  P.  Blephani:  "  Come,  Mr.  President.  MI  fumiih  )mu  another  ins  ride  if  youl]  fuR  get  aboaid  " 

Fran  the  Jnnnuit  (Minneapidii) 

ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  THIRD  TERM 

IN  iQoo  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  the  President,  and  had  devoted  himself  quietly 
State  of  New  York,  and  early  in  that  and  faithfully  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
year  be  had  announced  that  he  would  be  a  The  great  question  in  the  Philadelphia 
candidate  for  another  term.  His  friends  were  convention  had  to  do  with  the  selection  of  a 
confident  that  he  would  be  reelected  and  candidate  for  the  second  place.  Contrary  to 
would  continue  to  make  a  good  record  as  all  bis  plans  and  personal  preferences,  Mr. 
Governor.  He  bad  entered  political  life  at  an  Roosevelt  was  drafted  by  the  convention,  and 
early  age,  and  had  been  a  sturdy  and  aggres-  his  sense  of  duty  obliged  him  to  accept.  His 
sive  figure  in  the  Republican  party,  and  enemies  at  once  declared  that  his  active  politi- 
widely  known  throughout  the  whole  country,  cal  career  was  at  an  end.  Exactly  the  same 
for  almost  twenty  years.  He  had  fought  for  forces  in  politics  that  are  against  him  now 
reforms  in  the  State  and  city  government  of  were  at  that  time  conspiring  to  keep  him  out 
New  York  in  the  '8o's,  and  he  had  served  for  of  positions  of  real  power.  Before  Mr.  Mc- 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  board  Kinley  had  served  a  year  in  his  second  term 
at  Washington  when  civil-service  reform  was  he  was  assassinated.  Mr.  Roosevelt  left  all 
struggling  to  overthrow  the  spoils  system  the  departments  of  the  Government  in  the 
that  had  been  entrenched  ever  since  the  days  hands  of  Mr.  McKinley's  cabinet,  cooperating 
of  Jackson.  with  them  harmoniously,  and  carrying  the 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  were  justified  in  second  McKinley  term  to  its  end  with  great 
believing  that  they  could  bring  him  forward  dignity  and  with  the  highest  kind  of  execu- 
as  a  strong  Presidential  candidate  in  the  year  tive  ability. 

1904.  He  had  never  intrigued  for  any  office  In  any  case,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have 
or  position.  He  had  never  refused  to  take  up  been  the  foremost  candidate  for  the  PresJ- 
hard  and  unattractive  tasks  in  government  dency  in  1904.  But  because  the  people  had 
and  politics.  Mr.  McKinley's  renomination  now  tested  him  in  the  office  it  was  not  neccs- 
in  1900  was  unopposed.  There  had  been  no  sary  that  his  claims  should  be  pushed  in  any 
self-seeking  on  Mr.  McKinley's  part,  and  no  way  upon  the  party  or  the  country.  Mr. 
use  of  patronage  or  power  to  force  himself  Roosevelt  fully  realized  that  a  man  actually 
upon  his  party  for  a  second  term.  Condi-  holding  the  office  of  President  must  give  his 
tions  bad  arisen,  growing  out  of  the  war  with  whole  time  to  the  great  executive  duties  that 
Spain,  that  made  his  renomination  a  logical  bebasswomtofulfill  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
party  act.  Furthermore,  Mr.  McKinley  had  It  is  true  that  for  a  time  certain  political 
shown   himself   an   unselfish   and  patriotic  bosses,  in  league  with  selfish  and  monopolistic 
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business  interests,  tried  to  see  if  it  might  not  the  President  to  two  terms  regards  the  sub«iu«cx 
be  possible  to  organize  the  party  machinery  t"*"  ""'  '.'if  '"T"-     ^"^^^  "o  circumstances  win  i 

_  •     .     n      -J      .     r>  1.1  -      .•  be  a  candidate  lor  or  accept  anotber  aoDuaatMn. 

against    President    Roosevelt  s    nomination.  ^ 

But  a  single  ray  of  publicity  turned  upon  the  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Taft,  in  the  Prasi- 
movement  was  enough  to  destroy  it.  It  can-  dent's  effort  to  force  his  own  renominatian. 
not  be  too  emphatically  declared  that  Presi-  have  now  everywhere  declared  that  this  in- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  1904,  was  renominated  by  nouncement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  was  in  the 
the  overwhelming  demand  of  the  Republican  nature  of  an  explicit  pledge  that  he  would 
party,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  never,  throughout  the  term  of  his  natural  life, 
improper  use  of  the  prestige  or  patronage  of  allow  himself  to  be  brought  forward  for  the 
the  Presidential  office.  If  there  had  been  a  Presidency.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  upon  his  owd 
national,  direct  Presidential  primary,  it  is  not  part,  declares  that,  while  he  had  not  expected 
likely  that  any  other  candidate  would  have  or  planned  ever  to  become  a  candidate,  hi; 
permitted  the  use  of  his  name.  Mr.  Roose-  announcement  of  November  8,  1904,  had  sole 
velt  was  nominated  imanimously  and  by  reference  to  the  year  1908.  The  extraor- 
acclamation.  dinary  virulence  of  the  attacks  upon   Mr. 

The  Democrats,  dominated  by  the  con-  Roosevelt,  both  by  the  newspapers  sup^Mrt- 

servative  interests  of  the  East,  nominated  ing  Taft  and  by  the  President  himself,  in  their 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker.  Mr,  Roosevelt's  po[>-  charges  that  he  is  breaking  a  solemn  frfedgr, 

ularity  gave  him  an  overwhelming  victory,  would  seem  to  call  for  some  frank  discussion 

Not  only  had  he  diverted  no  part  of  his  time  in  the  interests  of  the  truth, 
and  energy  to  the  securing  of  the  nomination,       In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 

but  he  held  steadily,  and  without  an  hour's  seem  to  have  a  superior  right  to  tell  us  what 

interruption,  to  the  work  of  his  office  during  he  himself  meant.     In  the  second  place,  il  is 

the  entire  period  of  the  campaign,  from  June  worth  while  to  ask  what  was  generally  under- 

till  November.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  cam-  stood  by  his  statement  at  the  time  when  he 

pa^,    the    supporters    of    Judge    Parker  made  it.     And  in  the  third  place,  it  is  even 

brought  forward  the  rather  amusing  argu-  more  important  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 

ment  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  dangerous  be-  why  such  a  statement  should  be  made  at  all, 

cause  he  had  so  earned  the  confidence  of  the  and    to   get   at    the   fundamental    matters 

people  as  to  have  become  popular.  involved. 

The  argument,  in  its  essence,  was  that       Let  us  begin  with  the  third  of  these  consid- 

Roosevelt  ought  to  be  defeated  in  1904,  be-  erations.    The  Constitution  tells  deariy  who 

cause,  if  elected,  he  would  serve  the  people  so  are  eligible  for  the  Presidency.     It  leaves  it  to 

faithfully  and  well  that  they  would  almost  the  people,  acting  in  a  certain  way,  to  choose 

certainly  want  to  elect  him  again  in  1908.  whomsoever  they  will  from  among  those  hav- 

Thus,  if  the  people  should  be  wise  enough  to  ing  legal  qualifications.     To  say  that  there  is 

elect  somebody  whom  they  really  did  not  care  any  "binding  tradition"  as  to  the  number  of 

much  for,  they  would  be  the  better  able  to  terms  a  President  should  have  is  palpably 

resist  the  temptation  of  continuing  to  employ  absurd.     It  has  been  a  custom  not  to  give  the 

the  services  of  a  man  who  served  them  well.  President  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  some  Republicans,  It  was  this  "custom"  Mr.  Roosevelt  called 

also,  who  were  a  little  worried  by  Mr.  Roose-  a  "wise"  one  in  his  statement  of  1904. 
velt's  popularity.  They  had  their  own  ambi- 
tions, and  wanted  a  clear  field  in  1908. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ignored  this  rather  silly  dis- 
cussion until  Election  Day  came  around, 
when  the  country  was  impressed  by  the  un- 
jtrecedented  sweep  of  his  great  victory. 
Then,  on  the  night  of  Election  Day,  Novem- 
ber 8,  he  made  the  following  announcement: 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me  by  the 
American  people  in  thus  e\pres,sin!{  their  confidence 
in  what  I  have  done  and  have  tried  to  do,  I 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  responsibility 
this  confidence  imposes  upon  mc,  and  1  shall  do  all 
that  in  my  power  lies  not  to  forfeit  it.  On  the  4th 
of  March  next  I  shall  have  served  three  and  one- 
half  years,  and  this  three  and  one-half  years  const!-  that  third  cup 
tutes  my  first  term.      The  wise  custom  which  limits                                 From  the  Eo((t  (Bmokl/n) 
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Prom  the  Saturday  Clubt  (Ulica) 

There  is  nothing  binding  about  the  custom,  duties  of  his  office.     As  this  magazine  stated 

and  the  people  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the  case  at  the  time,  "his  decision  under  no 

themselves.     They   will   never  elect   to   the  circumstances  to  be  a  candidate  again  served 

Presidency  a  man  they  do  not  want.     And  if  notice  upon  all  men  and  all  interests  that  no 

they  want  a  man  there  is  no  possible  reason  thought  of  a  political  future  could  enter  into 

why  they  should  not  elect  him.    The  chief  his  public  actions  during  the  four  years  and 

reason    against    consecutive    terms    in    the  four  months  that  would  intervene  between 

Presidential  office  is  to  be  found  in  the  grow-  Election  Day  and  his  retirement  on  March  4, 

ing  power  of  the  Presidency.  1909."     So  much  for  the  reasons  underlying 

So  great  has  this  power  become  that  the  Mr.  Roosevelt's  decision, 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  holder  of  the  place  Now,  as  regards  the  way  in  which  the 
may  not  only  conspire  to  control  the  nominat-  country  received  that  decision,  and  the  mean- 
ing machinery  of  his  own  party,  but  may  also  ing  attached  to  it  by  the  press,  it  is  worth 
be  a  member  of  the  conspiracy  that  aims  to  while  to  turn  back  and  search  the  files  of  the 
control  the  machinery  of  the  opposing  party,  newspapers.  In  view  of  the  current  tone  of 
for  the  sake  of  putting  up  an  even  weaker  alarm  and  warning  in  Harper's  Weekly,  for 
and  more  objectionable  candidate.  Executive  example,  it  is  not  unfair  to  remind  Colonel 
tyranny  and  government  by  bureaucracy  Harvey  that  he  pubhshed  the  following  edi- 
havc  lately  become  a  menace  in  this  country,  torial  comment  in  November,  1904: 
The  remedy,  however,  does  not  lie  chiefly  in 

devices  for  preventing  the  people  from  con-  Jr^d^nt  Roosevelt  will  te  only  fifty-four  years 

...         ..    "^          ■            I                J    Ti       -J      ^  olrf  >n  1912-     Suppose  the  Republicans  should  be 

tinumg    the   services   of    a   good    President,  beaten  in  1908,  and  four  year^  later  should  impiore 

The  remedy  lies  in  giving  the  people  a  chance  him  to  lead  them  once  more  to  victory,  wou(j-he 

to  control  nominations  as  well  as  elections.  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  summon*,  ae 

There  was  no  need  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  an-  Grant  would  have  done  in  1880,  and  as,  we  cannot 

,      .                             ij  t  but  believe,  Graver  Cleveland  would   have  done 

nouncement  m  1904,  tor  m  no  case  would  he  (his  year?    We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  popu- 

have  abused  the  powers  of  his  office  for  the  lar  objection  is  not  so  much  to  a  third  term  as  to  a 

sake  of  obtaining  a  renomination.     But  he  third  canstcutive  term.    If  the  series  be  broken,  the 

wished  to  make  it  clear,  so  that  nobody  could  *'"E^''  "l  f^"*^"'  patronage  bemg  u«kI  (or  the 

,,.   .,...,..                            ^-        .  perpetuation  of  personal  power  IS  manilcstly  elim- 

think  otherwise,  that  he  was  proposmg  to  [^at^j     j^  n,ighi,  indeed,  be  well  for  the  people 

give  undivided  and  impartial  attention  to  the  that  the  orcupant  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  (or  the 
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second  term  should  know  at  some  future  day — not  career,  the  greatest  personal  triumph  e\'er  won  by 
less  than  four  y^rs  after  he  left  the  White  House —  any  President — if  he  will  strive  for  four  yean  fn 
he  might  be  invited  lo  return  thereto,  provided  he  the  place  in  history  to  which  his  earlier  ideaJs  would 
had  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  have  bid  him  aspire — the  popular  mandate  re- 
countrj'mcn.  sisted  and  deplored  by  Democrats  and  indepeod- 

cnls  may  yet  redound  to  the  welfare  and  the  true 
The  following  statement  in  the  New  York  glo|T  of  the  republic.    His  announcement  that  be 
rr       II     f  XT  L  .   r  ■.      Will  not  be  a  candidate  lor  reflection  is  a  fust  bnn 

Berdd  of  November  lo,  1904,  sent  from  its  „j  „„,  „g,ri„„,  „,p  i„  ,ht  right  direc.io.. 
Washington  office,  throws  some  ught  upon 

tile  political  conditions  existing  at  the  time:      ■'''"'.  Novcmberg  (editorial); 
I  Mr,  Rwreevelt  may  have  covetcii  a  second  elec- 

1d„  ..     ,  o  u  „  J  !,■    „-   J  I  II    .         t'oa  and  have  regarded  himself  as  eligible   for  a 

IPraideal  Rooserelt  made  up  h.s  m.nd  fully  two   ,„^  believiSg.  a,  he  doe.,  thai  .i;Amerio.n 

TOk.  ago  ,ha>  ,f  he  we,e  elected  he  would  fonwear  ,,  ^.,^  „„  „y|i,i„„  ,„  ™i,iauiag  in  office  a 

arothcr  term       .      He   declined  at   the   t.me   to   5^,%,      „,^„  J,    „^  ^u, 

3^£1  T,  J  I,  ?  3  i"^--  u  To  his  everlasting  honor  he  it  «id  .hat  la.1  night. 
d,dbj>cansehefeaiedihatrachadecU.rat,onwonld  ;„  ,,„  j„„,  „,  |,J  ,^„„^^  he  deliberately^^ 
be  takenasanclfort  tomake  pohtica  capitalin  the    „^„„,.^j  -u.,   „„,   ,„ "^  L,     ,u„  li  '  _^ 

campaign.  .  .  .  If  the  Presides  had  not  climinaied  "°STlm  „«iT™  ,^,rt  M  P  .  J^^S^ 
!_'     ^f  \    ^     '  i_^  ^i_  ij  i_         i_         -    J-      ^    retire  irom  omcc  on  the  4tn  oi  Alarca,  IQOQ,  con- 

h|n»,lt  last  night    heie  would  have  been  .nd.iect    „„,  ..j^j  ,  ,;     ^.  ^^^,.*^  ^     ,^^  p,i^  1,   i, 

Krn,?.rhS™';„^U""Ti,'.,°'Jl    ,11"  Z  -^'y  ^  •>'i>  ■"■l  'bat  <>>•  •"ibitlon  Es&M  and 

I  residential  honors  m  looa.     I  hat  was  the  case   l:.   '  i;,: ■ ; ^. i j ,_, 

after   Pnjsid.nt    McKinllTwas   elected   in    1900.  >""  '»'•'=''  ""^"  '""  '»'"  devoted. 

His  conviction,   were   •ell    known,   but   Senator  j-f         Noy^^her  9  (editorial,  wrillen  before  the 

Fairlianks  and  other  ambitious  men  desired  a  for-  j^^g  ^f  Jhe  announcement)- 

mal  declaration.  ^^e  hope  that  the  Prcsid'enl  will  bear  in  inind 

Tlie«  meoare  considered  avaitable  lor  the  nom-  ,^„  ^^         ,  ,.„„  .jj^,,  ,„,  ^^  „  |,j„  ,,^ 

inaoon  in  1908;    Elihu  Roo     of  New  York;   Will-  „„„y,  h?       „      ^^^      ,^a     detachabte.  cannot 

gm  H.  Taft,  of  phlOi    l-eslie  M.  Shaw   of  Iowa;  ^^  „„„^  J^/;^  „.;j  ^    l^^  ,„  ,„  ^u^j^ 

Wor   Fairbanks,   Semor   Knm.   and   Senator  ,„  ,„  „„,ingcncies.     II  hi.  party  ko:p.  on  in  i,. 

Bcvenilge.  of  .Indiana     WianfTaft  is  regarded  „,      ,h».„d  ,h„  „di„i  Kmocraironce  more 

as  .he  man  with  ihc  brightest  chances.  ;„„,  in.Vcoo.rel  of  their  party,  he  may  bnd  iha. 
his  friends  of  1904  will  by  no  means  be  his  frienils  in 

E.xpressions   quoted  below  from   the   New  1908.     Inspi.cof  any  resolve  .hat  he  may  form  or 

York    World,   the   New   York  Sun,   and   the  express  no.  to  be  the  candidate  of  his  party  four 

New  York  Tiims  would  seem  to  indicate  that  \""1j'""f  ■, "  ."*"'  j??'  "TS-  !l".'  i''' 
,  III  >       ■  should   not   be   its  candidate,      iNothing  but    his 

they  regarded  the  announcement  as  having  a   irrevocable  refusal  to  run  can  take  him  out  of  the 
bearing  upon  the  situation  in   1908,  rather  field, 
than  upon  a  remoter  future:  j-^^,  November  10  (editorial): 

„,    , .  .,  ,  ,    ,.      .  ,,  The  statement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  made  the  in- 

IJ'^W.rsovember9(editorial):  stant  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  evidentlj 

Tf  Resident  Roosevelt  will  Ik  wtisfted  with  this  ^^  f^^j^  „f  ^^^^^  deliberation  with  reference  ti 
splendid  vote  of  confidence,  the  chmax  of  his  whole  ,^^  ^^,j  ^^  ^^1^,^  ^e  regarded  as  a  decUration 
of  independence  from  those  influences,  from  that 
kind  of  party  allegiance,  which  in  the  recent  past 
has  seemed  to  him  requisite.  Certainly  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  any  politician,  however  powerful, 
can  present  lo  him,  in  the  next  four  years,  any  in- 
ducement to  depart  a  hair's  btt^dth  from  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  very  best  lioe  of  conduct. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  IiuUpfndent 
of  the  ensuing  week  (November  17,  1904)  is 
in  keeping  with  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  understanding.  This  writer  did  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  Mr.  Roose\'elt 
had  been  making  an  announcement  intended 
to  bear  directly  upon  anything  excepting  the 
situation  in  1908: 


thai? 

lExiiiorial  goes  on  to  mention  possible  presHfc'nc>- 
of  Har\'ard.  possible  service  as  United  Stales 
Senator  or  member  of  the  lower  House.) 

At  the  age  of  fifty  he  will  j'et  have  twenty-fiv« 
years  of  active  life  befon;  him.  He  may  again. 
after  a  space,  be  chosen  President:    but  the  Ust 
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s  that  he  in  the  term  for  which  he  has  just  been  chosen,  and 
that  this  may  create  a  call  for  his  reelection  in  190(1, 
much  as  he  may  be  opposed  to  such  a  suggestion. 
One  finds  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  the  fol- 
lowing  interpretations,   which   were  in    full  ^f"-^'i  "'««?,  November  19  (ediiorial): 

J      ...    "^           ,        ■   .         .■!_.■  V\e  cannot  say  that  we  approve  of  his  position, 

accord  with  general  opinion  at  the  tune;  f^^  j^e  reason  thai   cin:ii Instances   might  arise 

, which  would  put  him  in  flat  opposition  to  the  wel- 

Novembero  (edttonal):  tare  of  the  country  and  the  desires  of  the  people; 

He  (s  eligible  even  under  the  accepted  unwntten  ^ot  in  these  limes  do  we  attach  much  importance 

law.     He  IS  only  ftUmg  an  unexpired  term.     This  even    to    the    whollv    mUunderstood     two-term 

IS  his  first  election  as  President.     It  would  not  have  tradition. 
t>c«'n  strange  if  he  had  aspired  to  a  second.     He 

might  have  remained  silent.     He  chooses  10  speak  _,      r     .....  .i_       j..           <    l                1 

and  settle  ihe  question.  The  fact  is  that  the  editors  of  these  week- 
November  10  (special  dispatch  from  Washing-  lies  were  right  in  predicting  that  the  party 
ion):  might  disregard  Roosevelt's  views  about  the 
Mr.Ropscveltmadcanothernusterstrokewhen  «    j       custom,"  and  call  upon  him  to  take 
he  last  night  took  himself  absolutely  out  of  the  .,                        ...               nni_                        ■ 
field  of  candidates  for  the  nomination  in  1908.  another  consecutive  term.     The  pressure  in 
Htsdetermination  to  make  this  announcement  was  that  direction  was  greater  than  the  public 
formed  without  consultation  with  his  advisers  and 
was  ...  his  own  free,  uninfluenced  action.  .  .  . 

The  President's  announcement  that  he  will  not  be  a 
candidate  or  accept  a  nomination  four  years  hence 
has  inspired  great  expectations  of  an  ideal  adminis- 
tration during  his  second  term. 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  interpreted 
the  statement  in  such  clear  and  sensible 
phrases  as  these: 

His  early  declaration  leaves  the  way  open,  as  it 
would   not  otherwise   have   been,   for  thoughtful 


Plans  for  the  party  succession,  while  leaving  the 
resident  himself  free  to  carry  through  his  second 
term  with  no  other  care  than  that  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  whole  country',  which  has  so  magnih- 
cently  displayed  its  trust  in  him. 

In  editorials  of  November  9  and  November 
10,  the  Boston  Herald  gave  its  interpreta- 
tion: 

The  prompt  announcement  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  ^ 

Presidency  in  1908  simplifles  the  future  political 
conditions  by  removing  from  the  election  arena  the 
most  potent  personality  in  the  Republican  party.  Will  ever  know.    Almost  every  one  of  the  old 

November  10:  party  leaders  who  are  now  denouncing  the 

nou?™r„t°tL''^'rL^=:l'a^ceTwThe^  "third  *  term"  begged  and  implored  Mr. 
a  candidate  for  reelection,  which  would  practically  Roosevelt  to  disregard  his  pledge  and  take 
be  for  a  third  term,  the  New  York  Times  finds  it  the  nomination  in  igo8.  They  could  tTlen 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  will  not  be.  see  no  harm  even  in  a  third  consecutive  term. 

They  promised  to  hold  Mr.  Roosevelt  guilt- 

Both  Uslte  s  H  eekly  and  Harper's  Weekly  less  before  the  country  by  showing  that  he 
were  of  opimon  that  in  spite  of  his  statement  had  not  sought  the  nomination  and  that  it 
to  the  contrary,  his  ser\ices  might  be  de-  had  been  forced  upon  him. 
manded  by  the  party  in  1908;  and  they  evi-  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  been  nominated 
dentiy  saw  no  inherent  reason  why  such  a  at  Chicago  in  spite  of  himself,  if  he  had  not 
demand  should  not  be  heeded.  Witness  the  done  everything  that  he  reasonably  could  to 
following  remarks:  persuade  the  party  in  advance  to  unite  upon 

r    .-.   ...   ..    ..  another  candidate.    His  name  had  gone  on 

ThZ'i,^'fr^-.^'^Twr.'\^^'\T'^^^'  the  ticket  bi  1900  against  his  earnest  pro- 

1  here  is  a  strong  probability  that  his  sway  over  .     .        .r  ■      .   j  -  u  1 

the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  tests.    He  was  nominated  m  1904  by  general 

his  influence  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  increase  acclaim,  and  without  effort  or  demand  upon 
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his  own  part.    He  avoided  a  nomination  in  de  (^  a  President  de^)erate)y  and  beiligerently 

1908  by  sheer  insistence.     He  6id  what  he  trying  to  force  his  renominatK)il  trpon  a  party 

could  to  secure  Mr.  Taft^s  nomination,  al-  that  would  gladly  have  offered  him  a.  se<^)iid 

though  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  improper  use  term  if  he  had  been  content  to  devote  himself 

of  executive  patronage  or  power,  and  he  did  to  his  oflBce  and  leave  the  question  of  rcnomi- 

not  for  a  moment  play  poHtics  to  the  neglect  nation  wholly  to  the  people, 

of  the  high  duties  of  his  office.     Mr.  Taft's  Mr.   Roosevelt  could  not  possibly    have 

nomination  and  election  were  intended  by  been  a  candidate  this  year  if  Mr.  Taft  had 

the  party  and  country  as  a  vote  of  confidence  merely  trusted  the  people  and  paid  no  attcii> 

in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  a  con-  tion  to  the  shifting  winds  and  currents  of 

tinuance  of  its  personnel  and  policies.  politics.     For  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  make 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  review  of  Mr.  himself  a  candidate,  and  did  not  desire  to  be 

Taft's  administration.     It  became  evident,  brou^t  forward.  The  widespread  opposition 

soon  after*  his  election,  that  the  party  did  not  to  the  Taft  administration  could  be  generally 

find  in  him  the  leader  and  statesman  that  it  united  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  it  could  not 

had   hoped   for.     One   disappointment   fol-  be  united  upon  Mr.  La  FoUette.     Under  these 

lowed  another,  and  the  country's  opinion  was  circumstances  Mr.  Roosevelt  yielded    to  a 

expressed  in  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  demand.     Let  it  be  remembered  that    Mr. 

1 9 10,    when    a    Democratic    Congress    was  Roosevelt  was  a  private  citizen.     Against 

elected  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  many  him  was  arrayed  the  vast  power  of  the  federal 

years.     There  is  no  well-informed  p)olitician  machine,    reinforced   by   its   alliances    with 

or  newspaper  man  in  either  party  who  does  nearly  all  of  the  State  Republican  machines. 

not  know  the  methods  that  have  been  used,  Mr.  Roosevelt  cannot  fairly  be  stigmatized  as 

not    merely    in    the   past    few    weeks,    but  a  seeker  after  the  office.     His  strength  has 

throughout  the  entire  Taft  administration,  been  merely  that  of  the  plain  members  of  the 

to  make  sure  of  the  President's  renomination.  party  in  States  where  public  opinion  had  an 

No  such  methods  have  ever  been  used  at  any  opportunity  to  express  itself.     He  is  violating 

time  in  the  history  of  the  country.     Never  no  pledge,  and  disturbing  no  custom,  tradi- 

before  has  the  gaining  of  a  second  term  been  tion  or  myth. 

the  paramount  business  of  an  administration.  The  very  newspapers  which  have  most  to 

The  supporters  of  the  President  have  taken  say  about  the  third  term  in  their  bitterness 

the  novel  ground  that  a  renomination  **be-  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  the  most  urgent 

longed  **  to  him,  and  that  the  mere  preference  supporters  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  a  third 

of  another  candidate  was  somethmg  in  the  term  in  1904.     They  fully  explained  at  that 

nature  of  treason  and  a  thing  to  be  followed  time  that  there  was  no  valid  argument  against 

up  with  unremitting  persecution.  a  third  term  that  was  not  consecutive.     The 

At  the  start,  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  was  New  York  Times y  the  New  York  Worlds  and 
more  than  probable.  The  only  thing  that  the  New  York  Evening  Post  were  among  the 
ever  endangered  it  was  the  kind  of  effort  papers  that  were  highly  favorable  to  a  third 
made  to  secure  it.  The  great  progressive  term  for  Mr.  ClevelancL  Yet  Mr.  Cleveland 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  were  solemnly  had  already  run  for  the  Presidency  three 
excommunicated  by  bulls  from  the  White  times,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  run  only  once. 
House  at  the  very  moment  when  fully  three-  — namely,  in  1904.  The  Republican  party 
fourths  of  the  party  was  progressive  and  in  will  not  nominate  Mr.  Roosevelt  unless  it 
sympathy  with  real  tariff  revision.  Every  prefers  him;  and  the  country  will  not  elect 
bargain  made  for  delegates  at  the  expense  of  him  if  it  prefers  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
principle  meant  the  loss  of  delegates  in  some  cratic  party.  But  neither  in  the  Chicago 
other  State  where  principle  chiefly  counted,  convention  nor  at  the  polls  in  November  will 
Never  in  the  history  of  American  p)olitics  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  fail  merely  because  of  warnings 
there  been  such  lack  of  vision  and  such  an  un-  against  a  third  term.  Fortunately,  the  people 
bounded  capacity  for  doing  the  wrong  thing,  of  the  country  have  common  sense  and  a  full 
The  Republican  party  presented  the  specta-  belief  in  their  own  power  to  choose  or  to  reject. 
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Undemocratic  Devices  Used  bv  the  Democratic   Party 

BY  PROFESSOR  C.  S.  POTTS 

(School  of  Government,  University  of  Texas) 

AMIDST  the  turmoO  and  the  confusion  of  for  delegates  the  Republican  party  in  the 
the  political  campaign  one  thing  at  least  Southern  States — assuredly  the  least  re- 
seems  reasonably  certain.  There  is  a  wide-  spectable  portion  of  the  party — is  given  a 
spread  and  rapidly  growing  distrust  of  the  voice  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance, 
convention  system  of  nominating  tendidates  and,  through  the  power  of  the  patronage, 
for  office.  For  proof  of  this  fact  one  only  becomes  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  Repub- 
needs  to  remember  that  since  the  present  lican  President  for  returning  himself  to  power 
campaign  began  five  State  legislatures  have  or  for  dictating  his  successor.  Another  reason 
adopted  Presidential  primary  laws — some  for  distrusting  the  national  conventions  is  the 
of  the  legislatures  being  called  in  special  method  of  selecting  the  delegates,  not  directly 
session  for  that  particular  purpose — while  in  by  the  people,  but  from  conventions  of  dele- 
several  other  States  voluntary  primaries  gates  three  or  four  degrees  removed  from  the 
have  been  provided  for  by  the  State  commit-  people.  At  each  successive  remove,  as  John 
tees  of  the  two  leading  parties.  In  addition  C.  Calhoun  said  in  1844,  the  voice  of  the 
to  all  this  a  bill  fathered  by  Senator  Cum-  people  becomes  fainter  and  fainter  until 
mins  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  finally  it  ceases  entirely,  and  the  delegates 
establishing  a  national  primary  election  substitute  their  own  mil  for  that  of  their 
system,  and  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Re-  constituents." 

publican  party  is  committed  to  its  support.  But  whatever  the  causes  may  be  it  cannot 
In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  imlikely  that,  after  be  doubted  that  there  is  a  strong  belief  on  the 
this  campaign,  there  will  never  be  another  part  of  the  people  that  the  national  conven- 
President  nominated  by  the  convention  sys-  tions  are  not  truly  representative  of  the 
tem  as  it  has  existed  in  the  past.  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  they  assume 
to  speak.     In  the  national  convention,  the 

THE  GROWING  DISraUST  OF  THE  CONVENTION    ^^pP^    ^^,j^^^_    ^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^    p^,!^.^ 

^^^^^  bosses  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  not  to 

This  growing  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  seek  the  country's  best    interests,    nor  to 

voters  is  not  confined  to  the  convention  sys-  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 

tem,  but  seems  to  extend  to  practically  all  but  to  play  at  the  "  dirty  game  of  politics," 

representative  bodies.    It  is  entirely  probable  to  struggle  for  the  **  spoils  of  office  "  for  them- 

that  the  chicanery  and  violence  of  political  selves  and  their  henchmen,  to  scheme  and 

conventions  have  helped  to  prejudice  the  plan,  to  swap  and  trade  and  log-roll,  with 

public  mind  against  State  legislatures  and  the  votes  of  the  State  delegations  as  their 

dty  councils,  and  in  that  way  have  stimulated  chief  stock  in  trade.    And  back  of  it  all  and 

the  demand  for  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  in  it  all,  they  believe,  as  the  chief  wire-pullers, 

and  the  recall.     But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  stand  the  representatives  of  Big  Business, 

can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  ever  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  advance  their 

people  are  in  arms  against  the  trickery  and  own  interests, 
misrepresentation   of   the   conventions   and 

are  determined  to  have  a  more  direct  voice  the  unit  rule 

in  naming  their  candidates  for  office. 

One  cause  of  the  revolt  against  the  con-      However  much  this  picture  of  the  evils 

vention  as  a  means  of  nominating  Presiden-  of  the  convention  system  may  be  overdrawn, 

tial  candidates  is  the  utterly  unfair  and  rep-  it  represents  the  views  of  a  large  and  respect- 

rehensible    system  of    distributing   delegates  ,por  a  fuU^dtoculon  of  th^  objection,  to  the  conven- 

among  the  various  States.     By  USmg  popula-  Uon  nritem.  ■«  an  article  on  "The  OonTentlonSvstem  and 

♦:^«  It^.,*^^    ^f    ^«^,,    ««^^»;.fk    «o    r^Ko^'o  the  l4eridential  Primary."  by  tlie  preMnt  writer  in  (he 

tion    mstead   of    party    strength   as    a    basis  May  number  of  thia  magazine. 
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able  part  of  the  American  public,  and  it  can-  of  defeating  Henry  Clay  and  securing  the 
not  be  denied  that  the  history  of  the  conven-  nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison. 
tions  furnishes  ample  grounds  for  these  views.  The  scheme  worked  beautifully,  and  the 
Now,  many  of  the  evils  of  the  convention  great  Kentuckian  afterwards  bitterly  corn- 
system  are  inherent  and  will  last  as  long  as  plained  that  his  party  had  three  times  made 
this  method  of  making  nominations  is  re-  him  its  candidate  when  no  Whig  could  be 
tained,  but  others  result  from  rules  and  prac-  elected  and  had  tricked  him  out  of  the  nomt- 
tices  of  the  conventions  bhat  could  and  should  nation  at  a  time  when  no  Whig  candidate 
be  abolished.  Such  rules,  by  clogging  the  could  have  been  defeated, 
machinery  of  the  conventions  and  interfering  Not  only  does  the  unit  rule  tend  to  crush 
with  its  freedom  of  action,  increase  the  power  out  individual  opinion  and  increase  the 
and  the  opp)ort\mity  of  the  bosses  to  manipu-  p)ower  of  the  boss  by  giving  him  the  solid 
late  the  delegates,  and,  by  defeating  the  will  vote  of  his  State  as  trading  capital,  but  it 
of  the  majority,  contribute  much  to  the  pop-  may  result  in  the  nomination  of  a  minority 
ular  distrust  of  all  delegate  bodies.  candidate  over  a  majority  one.  Possibly  an 
Among  such  rules  the  mo§t  conspicuously  illustration  will  help  to  make  this  dear. 
bad  are  the."imit  rule"  and  the  "two-thirds  Suppose,  for  example,  that  Harmon  gets  the 
rule,"  rules  still  retained  in  the  Democratic  forty-eight  votes  of  Ohio,  and  Wilson  the 
conventions  though  long  since  discarded  by  twenty-eight  of  New  Jersey.  Of  the  twenty- 
the  Republican  party.  The  imit  rule,  which  six  votes  from  Kentucky,  let  us  say  Harmon 
requires  the  delegates  from  a  State  to  cast  gets  ten  and  Wilson  ^teen.  That  gives 
the  entire  vote  of  the  State  as  a  imit,  had  its  Harmon  a  total  of  fifty-eight  to  V^lson's 
origin  in  the  days  when  a  State  might  be  forty-four.  But  under  the  unit  rule  Wilson 
represented  in  the  national  convention  by  a  would  get  all  of  Kentucky's  twenty-six  votes, 
number  of  delegates  largely  in  excess  of  the  which,  added  to  New  Jersey's  twenty-ei^t, 
number  of  votes  to  which  the  State  was  en-  would  give  him  fifty-four,  to  Harmon's  forty- 
titled.  Thus  in  1835  the  State  convention  eight.  This  is  a  change  of  ten  convention 
of  Maryland,  not  caring  to  discriminate  votes,  and  in  a  close  contest  would  give  Wil- 
between  its  members,  elected  them  all  as  son  the  nomination.  In  thb  way  it  is  possible 
delegates  to  the  second  national  Democratic  for  the  unit  rule  to  shift  a  considerable  part 
convention,  which  was  to  be  held  in  Balti-  of  the  total  convention  vote,  with  correspond- 
more,  giving  that  State  a  delegation  of  181.  ing  changes  in  the  final  result. 
Of  the  620  delegates  present  in  that  conven-  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  objection 
tion  422  were  from  four  near-by  States,  to  the  imit  rule  carries  with  it  an  objection 
Obviously  in  such  a  body,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  use  of  the  State  as  the  sole  unit  of 
to  allow  a  ^^ca^a  vote  to  dictate  the  policies  representation  in  the  national  convention. 
of  the  party,  so  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  For,  if  there  are  to  be  any  instructions  at  all, 
the  vote  was  to  be  taken  by  States  and  that  they  should  be  given  by  the  body  that  sends 
each  State  was  to  have  as  manyvotes  as  it  had  the  delegates.  So,  unless  the  delegates  are 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  In  this  way  to  go  to  the  national  convention  without  in- 
Maryland  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  struction,  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  unit 
her  great  nimibers,  while  the  fifteen  votes  rule  would  seem  to  be  in  the  use  of  the  Con- 
of  Tennessee,  in  the  absence  of  an  elected  gressional  district  or  some  smaller  area  as  the 
delegate,  were  cast  by  a  Mr.  Rucker,  a  pri-  unit  of  representation.  Such  a  change  would 
vate  citizen  of  that  State  who  happened  to  be  seem  to  be  desirable,  for  the  smaller  the 
visiting  in  Baltimore  at  the  time.  instructing  area  the  more  certainly  will  the 

voice  of  the  voter  have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 


THE  UNIT  RULE   DEFEATS   CLAY 


THE  TWO-THIRDS  RULE 


While  the  votes  in  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion were  taken  by  States,  it  is  not  certain  It  would  follow  from  what  has  just  been 
that  the  vote  from  a  given  State  could  not  be  said  that  so  long  as  the  State  is  retained  as 
divided.  The  first  certain  use  of  the  unit  the  area  represented  by  the  delegates  in  the 
principle  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Whig  National  Convention,  something  of  an  excuse 
convention  of  1839,  which  met  at  Harrisburg.  exists  for  retaining  the  imit  nile  on  all  matters 
Here  Mr.  C.  B.  Penrose,  of  Philadelphia,  up)on  which  the  State  convention  has  given 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  unit  nde  as  a  instructions.  But  what  excuse  can  be  offered 
part  of  as  crafty  a  political  scheme  as  the  for  the  two-thirds  rule,  the  rule  that  requires 
country  has  ever  seen,  devised  for  the  purpose  a  candidate  to  receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
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of   the  ddegates  before  he  can  be  declared  ning   mate,   the  Old   Hero   being  without 

the  nominee?    The  framers  of  the  Constitu-  Democratic  opposition  for  the  &rst  place. 

tion — an   extremely   conservative   body   of  The  convention,  which  was  more  of  a  national 

men — did  not  deem  it  dangerous  to  place  the  mass  meeting  than  a  convention  in  the  modem 

election  of  the  President  in  the  hands  of  a  sense,  was  very  loosely  organized,  and  on 

simple  numerical  majority,  whether  the  elec-  the  second  day  adopted  the  following  rule: 

tion  should  be  made  by  the  Electoral  College  t,.   ,      l  c.  .  u      .-.i  j  •   .u         ... 

^-    u„  ♦u^  xj^.,^^  ^f  T>^^-«^«.**« ♦:„-.-       ■d!,4.        That  each  State  be  entitled,  in  the  nomination  to 
or   by  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.     But   be  made  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 

here  we  have  the  party  that  has  always  pro-   to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  to  which 

f  essed  to  trust  the  people  and  to  believe  in  the   they  will   be  entitled    in  the  Electoral   College, 

principle  of  majority  rule  requiring  two-thirds  ""^f  ^*^5  'f;^  apportionment,  in  voting  for  Pres- 

ilr    z^^\^..^uZL  ♦^^^fr  *rxJL«*^   ♦!*«  ^«^„>^    ident.and  Vice-President;    and  that  two    thirds 
of   Its  members  to  put  forward  the  party  s   ^f  the   whole  number  of  the  votes  in  the    con- 

candidate  for  the  Presidency.  vention  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice. 

The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  rule  is  to 
defeat  the  will  of  the  majority,  unless  that      This  rule  seems  to  have  been  adopted  with 

majority  be  an  overwhelming  one,  and  to  little  or  no  discussion,  due  doubtless  to  the 

substitute  therefor  the  will  of  the  minority, —  fact  that  Van  Buren,  Jackson's  choice  for 

at  least,  their  will -not  to  have  the  candidate  the  Vice-Presidency,  had  considerably  more 

prefen;ed  by  the  majority.    Such  a  contest  than    the    necessary    two-thirds,   and    was 

usually  ends  in  neither  faction  having  its  way.  nominated  oh  the  first  ballot.    But  the  adop- 

The  delegates,  worn  out  with  the  long  days  tion  of  the  two-thirds  rule  in  the  convention 

and  nights  of  fruitless  struggle,  finally  turn  of  1835  produced  a  strenuous  fight.    General 

to  a  compromise  candidate  who  has  not  been  Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  North  Carolina, 

before  the  people  at  all  and  upon  whom  they  who  made  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

have  had  no  chance  to  pass  judgment,  or.  Rules,  said  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 

worse  still,  a  man  who  has  been  before  the  mittee  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 

people  but  whose  candidacy  has  met  with  nominationby  a  two- thirds  vote  **  would  give 

no  eflfective  support.    In  either  case  the  voice  a  more  imposing  effect"  than  a  nomination 

of  the  people  is  drowned  in  the  uproar  of  the  by  a  simple  majority.    He  added  that  "it 

.  convention,  and  thai  body  substitutes  its  was  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  had  the  most 

own  will  for  that  of  the  voters.  remote  desire  to  frustrate  the  proceedings. 

This  objection  to  the  two-thirds  rule  was  and  provided  a  majority  should  on  the  first 
ably  stated  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  or  second  ballot  fix  upon  an  individual,  it 
of  Missouri,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  After  was  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  the  mi- 
quoting  from  Calhoun's  vigorous  attack  on  nority  would  be  disposed  to  yield,  and  unite 
the  convention  system,  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  with  the  majority,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
**Thirty  Years' View,"  adds:  contemplated  by  the  foregoing  resolution." 

The  report  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a 

One  other  objection  to  these  degenerate  conven-  Mr.  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  also  a  member 

tions  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  mentibn.  but  it  has  be-  ^f  ^^^  Committee  on  Rules,  who  asserted 

come  since  he  made  his  address  a  prominent  one,  and  .1    ^  .1      .        ^.t-*  j        1  ^  ^     ^i. 

an  abuse  in  itself,  which  insures  success  to  the  train-  t'^at  the  two-thirds  rule  was  contrary  to  the 

band  mercenaries  whose  profligate  practices  he  so  fundamental  principle    of  our  Government, 
well  describes.    This  is  the  two-thirds  rule,  as  it  is  that  we  should  be  governed  by  the  will  of 

'?'!j?i  *^  ?^f'  ^*'\^  "^"if^ ""  ''''^^  of  two-thirds  ^e  majority.    It  was  undemocratic,  unrepub- 

of  the  convention  to  make  a  nomination.     This  ,.               j  i-      ^i     «•     ^^i     r             j           i>    r 

puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  minority  to  govern  the  "C^n,  and  direcUy     m  the  face  and  eyes     of 

majority,  and  enables  a  few  veteran  intriguers  to  the  Constitution.    The  rule  was  defeated  by  a 

manage  as  they  please.  vote  of  231  to  210.    The  reporter  adds  that 

the  nde  was  brought  forwaj'd  for  the  purpose 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TWO-THIRDS  RULE  of  keeping  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky 

out  of  the  Vice-Presidency,   "many  being 

The  origin  of  the  two-thirds  rule  goes  back  willing  to  make  no  nomination  rather  than 

to  the  first  National  Democratic  Convention  accept  of  him."     The  opposition   to   Mr. 

ever  held.    This  convention,  which  was  held  Johnson  must  have  increased  over  night,  for 

in  Baltimore  in  1832  (six  out  of  the  first  the  next  day  a  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed 

seven  Democratic  Conventions  were  held  in  and  the  rule  was  adopted, 

the  Maryland  metropolis  and  the  eighth  in  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  General 

i860  held  its  adjourned  sessions  there),  was  Saunders,  who  in  1835  urged  the  two-thirds 

called  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  can-  rule  as  a  means  of  making  Van  Buren's  nom- 

didate  for  Vice-President  as  Jackson's  nm-  ination  more  imposing,  and  who  disclaimed 
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any  intention  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  ma-  nomination.    That  rule  had  been  used  in  the  t^o 

jority,  was  the  same  General  Saunders,  who,  previous  nominating  conventioas— n^  to  thwm 

ill    /  »  .        o  J  xi.       J  a  majonty  but  to  strengthen  it;    the  arp""'*'** 

**  before  prayers     m  1844,  moved  the  adop-  beine  that  the  result  would  be  the  same.  tL_ 

tion  of  the  two-thirds  nde  for  the  purpose  of  vention  being  nearly  unanimous;    that  the 
defeating  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  of  thwarting  thirds  would  be  cumulative,  and  give  web^  to 
the  wiU  of  the  majority.  l^^   nomination.     The   present    was    cfcumol 

^        ^  though   the   reason   had   failed;     and    the   effect 

might  now  be  to  defeat  the  majority  instead  of 
VAN  BUREN  A  VICTIM  OF  THE  RULE  adding  to  its  voice. 

The  objection  to  the  two-thirds  rule  that  The  nde  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  148 
it  enables  the  minority  to  govern  is  strikingly  to  118,  and  balloting  began.  There  were  266 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Baltimore  delegates  present,  of  whom  134  were  a  ma- 
convention  of  1844.  Van  Buren,  who  was  jority,  and  177  were  two-thirds.  On  the  first 
defeated  for  a  second  term  in  1840  by  General  ballot  Van  Buren  had  146,  or  twelve  raon 
Harrison,  was  immediately  recognized  as  than  a  majority  and  thirty-one  less  than  two- 
the  leading  candidate  for  the  Democratic  thirds.  After  that  he  declined  steadily  unt3 
nomination  in  1844.  State  after  State  in-  on  the  seventh  ballot  he  had  ninety-nine, 
structed  for  him  until  when  the  time  came  to  123  for  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  On  the 
for  the  convention  to  meet  he  had  a  clear  eighth  ballot  Polk  appeared  on  the  scene — 
majority  of  all  the  delegates.  In  the  mean-  the  first  "dark  horse"  in  our  history — and 
time  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  polled  forty-four  votes.  On  the  next  ballot, 
had  thrust  itself  to  the  front  and  some  of  the  New  York  withdrew  Van  Buren *s  name  and 
more  urgent  advocates  of  annexation,  dis-  cast  its  entire  vote  for  Polk.  This  actioa 
satisfied  with  Van  Biuren's  cautious  attitude  started  a  "stampede" — ^a  scene  many  tiroes 
on  the  subject,  began  to  cast  about  for  means  repeated  in  national  conventions  since  that 
of  effecting  his  defeat.  They  found  a  number  day.  Delegation  after  delegation  changed 
of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and  other  its  vote  and  when  the  result  was  made  known, 
States,  who,  although  imder  instructions  to  Polk,  a  man  almost  imknown  to  the  country, 
vote  for  Van  Biuren,  were  personally  opposed  wjjo  had  only  been  spoken  of  a  few  times  as 
to  him  and  were  willing  to  defeat  him  if  any  a  possible  candidate  for  Vice-President  od 
plan  could  be  devised  for  doing  so  without  the  ticket  with  Van  Buren,  was  the  nominee 
exix)sing  them  to  the  charge  that  they  had  of  the  party. 

disobeyed  their  instructions.    The  two-thirds      Writing  a  dozen  years  later  Benton  said: 
nde  supplied  just  the  instrument  they  needed. 

Van  Buren  had  ten  votes  less  than  the  neces-  ^  Tha*  convention  is  an  era  in  our  political  hwtocy 

.        ,,  .  J         J  .,  J.,      J.  J  to  be  looked  back  upon  as  the  starting  point  in  a 

sary  two-thirds  and  they  readdy  discovered  course  of  usurpation  which  has  uke^the  choice 

that  by  imposing  this  nde  upon  the  conven-  of  the  President  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 

tion  they  coidd  with  safety  carry  out  their  and  vested  it  in  the  hands  of  a  self-constituted 

instructions  by  voting  for  him,  weU  knowing  ?y^    irresponsible   assemblap     The    wrong   to 

^L  *.      '^i.  xL*        1     •     r  1-  ij       -.  u  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  personal  and  temporary,  but 

that  with  this  rule  m  force  he  could  not  be  ^^e  wrong  to  the  people,  and  the  injury  to  repub- 

nominated.    "The  conclusion  is  inevitable,'  lican  institutions  and  to  our  frame  of  government, 

says  a  critical  student  of  this  convention,  was  deep  and  abiding,  and  calls  for  the  grave  and 

"that  they  were  wUling  that  he  should  be  correctional  judgmentof  h^tory.    It  was  the  fort 

.r     J    u   ^  -..1.  ^  ^1-       J*  J       *.        '^  instance  in  which  a  body  of  men,  unknown  to  the 

sacrificed,  but  that  they  did  not  qmte  ven-  j^^  ^nd  the  Constitution,  and  many  of  them  (as 

ture  to  appear  with  daggers  in  their  own  being  members  of  Conp-ess,  or  holding  oflkes  of 

hands."  honor  or  profit)  constitutionally  disqualified  to 

Of  what  now  transpired,  Benton  gives  the  serve  even  as  electors  assumed  to  treat  the  Amcr- 

t  w      '  4.  lean  Presidency  as  their  private  property,  to  be 

foUowmg  account:  disposed  of  at  their  will  and  pleasure;  and.  it  may 

T«.,«  k..^^.^.^  o«^  e.v*„  ^.v  A^\^^^^^  «,««»  ^«»«  he  added,  for  their  own  profit;  for  many  of  them 

en7-Sou?h  cllTi  Iffi  "  a'^d  r^HmS  fc^rof^ll^'d^ob^- the  P^ld^J^ 

ing.  the  majonty  was  still  for  Mr.  Wn  Buren.    It  .    concerned;  but  not  the  last.    It  has  be- 

was  seen  that  he  would  be  nominated  on  the  first   ^J.^y^^  ^^  ^,^^  and  has  been  improved  upM. 

control  over  the  selectioii 
President  than  the  sab- 

tTorof™triuThority"^f^tfc TdelaT^^b^f^    '^tX^^^^:^  ^""  '''  '^'''  ''  '''  ''"'  ^ 
organization— before   piayers-^nd   with   only  a   »s  to  be  their  ruler. 

temporary  chairman — a  motion  was  made  to  aoopt        ^.  .         .  x  -  ..«  *^  ^^  ^\\  i.u^  »«..» 

the  two-tfiirds  rule,  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  which       It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  aU  the  way 
required  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  to  effect  a  with  Benton  in  this  gloomy  view.     He  was 
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undoubtedly  influenced  in  it  by  the  fact  that  In  1844,  by  use  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  it 

Van  Buren's  defeat  robbed  him  of  whatever  defeated  Van  Buren,  a  majority  candidate. 

prosp^ects  he  might  have  had  as  "heir  ap-  We  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  same  de- 

paxent"  at  the  end  of  Van  Buren's  second  vice  may  not  produce  a  similar  result  in  191 2? 

term.    But  the  fact  remains  that  the  will  of  This  is  certainly  a  pertinent  inquiry  at  this 

the  i>eople,  as  expressed  by  the  instructions  time,  for  by  the  last  week  of  June,  when  the 

to  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  was  ruthlessly  convention    meets,    conditions    may    easily 

disregarded  and  a  man  upon  whom  the  voters  shape  themselves  for  just  such  a  result. 

had  had  no  opportunity  to  pass  was  put  for-      Of  the  four  active  candidates  in  the  field, 

ward  as  the  party's  choice  for  President.  Clark  and  Wilson  seemed  last  month  to  be 

Certainly  in  that  particular  case  the  party  the   favorites.     Both   had   shown   strength 

voters  had  no  more  control  over  the  selection  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  had 

of  their  candidate  than  "the  subjects  of  a  secured  a  considerable  number  of  instructed 

king  have  over  the  birth  of  the  child  who  is  votes.    Underwood  as  yet  had  developed  no 

to  be  their  ruler.''  strength  except  in  his  home  State  and  the 

While  there  has  been  no  other  majority  near-by  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida.    Up 

candidate  defeated  for  the  Presidential  nom-  to    that    time    Harmon    had    shown    little 

ination  as  a  result  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  strength  and  had  secured  only  a  few  scatter- 

it    has  greatly  prolonged  the  balloting  in  ing  votes  that  cannot  be  counted  for  him  if 

many  cases  and  immeasurably  increased  the  the  unit  rule  is  adopted.   However,  he  may  be 

bitterness  of  factional  strife.  ^     In  i860,  for  expected   to   get   the   forty-eight   votes  of 

example,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  got  a  majority  Ohio  and  will  doubtless  pick  up  some  addi- 

o£  the  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  tional  delegates  before  the  convention  meets. 

Charleston  Convention,  and  had  it  not  been  Three  ** favorite  sons"  have  been  put  for- 

for  the  two-thirds  rule  he  would  have  been  ward, — Governor  Burke  in  North  Dakota, 

declared  the  nominee  and  the  party  might  Governor  Marshall  in  Indiana,  and  Governor 

have  escaped  with  only  the  small  defection  Baldwin  in  Connecticut,  each  with  the  votes 

that  had  taken  place  before  the  balloting  of  his  own  State.    New  York,  though  imin- 

b^an.     This  would  have  done  away  with  structed,    was    ready    to    throw    its    great 

the  other  fifty-seven  fruitless  ballots  taken  strength  to  Mayor  Gaynor,  should  a  favor- 

at    Charleston   before   the   convention   ad-  able  opportunity  arise. 

joumed,  cut  off  three  or  four  days  of  bitter       With  such  a  multiplicity  of    candidates 

wrangling,  and  avoided  the  necessity  of  the  no  one  can  predict  what  will  happen.     It  is 

adjourned  sessions  of  the  two  factions  at  altogether  possible,  though  not  very  probable, 

Richmond  and  Baltimore,  with  the  further  that  Clark  or  Wilson  will  go  to  Baltimore  with 

splits  and  the  resulting  weakening  of  the  a  clear  majority  of  the  delegates.    But  that 

Democratic  cause.     It  is  possible  that  the  either  will  have  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 

election   of   Douglas   might   have   followed  fs  beyond  the  realm  of  probability.    If  either 

and  that  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  of  them  should  have  a  majority,  but  less  than 

country  might  have  been  changed.  the  necessary  two-thirds,  the  situation  of 

Dr.  Stanwood,  in  his  "History  of  the  Presi-   1844  would  be  repeated,  and  in  such  a  con- 

dency,"  after  reviewing  the  events  of  this  tingency  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 

most  memorable  convention,  reaches  the  con-  outcome  would  be  the  same.    That,  however, 

elusion  that  "  the  two-thirds  rule  wrecked  would  depend  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the 

the  convention."  leader  to  hold  his  own  votes  and  to   attract 

to  his  standard  the  iminstructed  delegates 
WILL   HISTORY    REPEAT   ITSELF?  and  the  delegates  instructed  for  **  favorite 

sons"  and  others  hopelessly  in  the  rear,  who 

In  1844  the  Democratic  Convention  met  will  be  dropped  early  in  the  balloting.     It 

m  Baltimore.    In  191 2  it  meets  there  again,  would  also  depend  to  an  extent  upon  the 

HiJ^*"?**?5I?'^*'**%^^**'®*^*'®^*.*^'!L™?<*^'y**?"  number  of  delegates  instructed  for  him  as 

okUte  for  Qovemor  of  Teuw  occurred  in  the  Democratic  i    i     • 

mnventlon  that  gathered  In  Austin  In  1878.    Oovemor    SeCOnd  CnolCC. 

the  necessary  two-thirds.  After  five  days  oPvoting,  dur-  NoW,  with  theSC  faCtS  in  mind  the  OUtlook 
tag  which  time  it  is  said  thaX  over  800  ballots  were  taken,  r^-  "n-  \i7;ierk«  I'e  «rkf  oe  Knfrtif  qc  k;e  f^^^vsAo 
%  compromise  candidate  was  agreed  upon  In  the  person  o^    lOr  Ur.  WliSOn  IS  nOt  aS  Ongnt  aS  niS  inenOS 

J?S^^.ii^??5S?irih'?'b2a'l^^  ISSJ^'S:^  could  wish  it  to  be.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that 

35SS5»^  ^Sr2cSiiit^'3?*?S£**^SiJS^  ^«  p  the  second  choice  of  several  delegations, 

good  soverein.  tmt  that  Is  no  reason  mcluding   Kansas   which   IS   mstructed  for 

system  of  selection.    Roberts  himsdf  condemned  the  two-    o        i         /^i     i  ^   -kt     ^\     t^   t     ^         i«i- 

tUrds  role  which  brought  about  his  nomination  and  sug-    Speaker  Clark  and  North  Dakota  which  IS 

VSS^t^^'^'ta^^S^lS^'^'^'^'''^  "^^^  instructed  for  Governor  Burke,  he  wiU  prob- 
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ably  stand  a  chance  to  capture  fewer  of  the  tions  turn  when  the  man  for  whom  they 

uninstructed  and  the  released  delegates  than  instructed  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  am- 

any  one  of  his  three  leading  rivals.  test?    Will  they  go  to  Wilson  or  will  they 

This  results  from  several  causes,  none  of  turn  to  one  of  the  other  candidates  whose 

which  is  in  the  least  discreditable  to  the  New  friends  at  home  helped  send  the  delegation  to 

Jersey  executive.     In  the  first  place  he  is  the  national  convention?    Will  the  UiMler- 

not  the  type  of  man  to  attract  the  bosses  who  wood  delegates  from  Georgia  and  Florida, 

control  the  delegations  from  a  number  of  the  when  their  first  choice  has  been  withdrawn. 

States.     Imagine  if  you  can  such  political  turn  to  Wilson,  Underwood's  chief  rival  in 

bosses  as  Charles  Murphy  of  New  York,  Tom  the  struggle  for  the  delegates,  or  will  they 

Taggart  of  Indiana,  Roger  Sidlivan  of  Illi-  throw  their  support  to  Clark  or  Harmon  in 

nois,  and  others  of  their  kind,  all  masters  of  gratitude  for  the  help  rendered  in  the  State 

great  blocks  of  convention  votes,  rallying  primaries?    To  the  writer  the  answer  seems 

their  hosts  and  shouting  themselves  hoarse  fairly  obvious.    Dr. Wilson  will  certainly  get 

in  behalf  of  the  clean,  clear-cut,  independent  some  of  these  delegates,  but  much  the  larger 

scholar  who  has  so  recently  driven  men  of  part  of  them  will  pass  to  Clark  or  Harrooo. 

their  type  from  positions  of  power  and  in-  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  two-thirds  rule 

fluence  in  New  Jersey.  will  prove  so  disastrous  to  any  other  candi- 

Govemor  Wilson  will  suffer  in  the  conven-  date,  for  the  reason  that  there  will  not  be  so 

tion  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  he  was  early  much  difficidty  in  switching  the  support  of  the 

recognized  as  the  leading  candidate.    Each  of  minority  candidates  to  the  leader.    But  in  any 

his  opponents  recognized  in  Wilson  the  man  case  this  antiquated  rule  will  rob  the  majority 

that  he  would  have  to  beat.    As  a  residt  each  candidate,  if  there  shoidd  be  one,  of  the  cer- 

of  them  was  glad  to  see  Wilson  lose  any  given  tainty  of  nomination  to  which  he  is  dearly 

group  of  delegates  regardless  of  who  got  them,  entitled,  and  will  precipitate  a  deadlodc  whose 

for  if  Wilson  could  only  be  prevented  from  outcome  no  man  can  foresee.    At  this  writing 

getting  the  necessary  two-thirds  his  nomina-  it  seems  not  improbable  that  Speaker  Qajk 

tion  on  the  first  ballot  woidd  be  prevented,  will  have  a  clear  majority  on  the  first  ballot 

a  deadlock  would  ensue,  and  no  man  can  In  that  case  he  should  have  the  nomination, 

foresee  the  outcome  of  a  deadlock.    So  from  for  he,  more  nearly  than  any  one  else,  would 

the  start  it  was  the  field  against  Wilson.    It  represent  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  votets, 

would  have  been  the  field  against  any  other  in  so  far  as  our  present  crude  methods  are 

candidate  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  lead,  capable  of  arriving  at  such  a  choice, 

though  doubtless  Wilson's  unpopidarity  with  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  the 

the  bosses,  for  reasons  already  point^  out,  action  of  the  Baltimore  convention  is  of  the 

made  the  field  stronger  in  its  opposition  to  very  greatest  importance  to  the  Democratic 

him  than  it  would  have  been  to  any  other  party  and  to  the  country.    Not  for  twenty 
man.     But  this  common  desire  to  hold  down'  years  have  Democratic  chances  of  success 

the  leader  has  given  the  appearance  of  a  con-  been  so  good.    Mr.  Taft  is  out  of  harmony 

spiracy  to  defeat  Dr.  Wilson,  an  appearance  with  a  very  large  element  in  his  party — the 

of  which  his  friends  have  loudly  complained,  majority  element,  if  the  primary  elections 

In  each  State  the  opposition  to  Wilson  has  may  be  taken  as  a  test — and  hundreds  of 

centered  on  the  man  that  seemed  to  have  the  thousands  of  progressive  Republicans  will 

best  chance  of  getting  the  delegates  from  him.  bolt  the  ticket,  if  he  receives  the  party  nom- 

In   the  Southeastern   States,   for  instance,  ination,  and  support  the  Democratic  nominee 

it  was  Underwood  versus  Wilson;   in  Texas  if  he  is  a  progressive  man  and  can  command 

it  was  Harmon  versus  Wilson;    while  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  coimtry. 

Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Massachu-  The  search  for  such  a  man  and  the  chances  of 

setts  it  was  Clark  against  Wilson.  nominating  him  when  he  is  foimd  will  not  be 

But  to  return  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  helped  by  the  adoption  of  rules  that  tend 

In  what  direction,  let  us  ask,  will  the  dele-  only  to  bring  about  deadlocks  and  make  the 

gates  chosen  by  these  anti- Wilson  combina-  nomination  a  thing  of  barter  and  sale. 


THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE 

TRUSTS 

EDITORIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

TP\URING  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  publish  seven 
-*^^  articles  on  "The  People  and  the  Trusts."  We  are  confident  that  our  readers  will 
agree  that  the  striking  originality  of  conception  and  the  freshness  of  treatment,  no  less  than 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  will  justify  this  exception  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  magazine. 

No  hesitation  is  felt  in  adding  to  the  already  voluminous  literature  of]  the  problem. 
This  literature  by  its  very  mass  has  tended  to  obscure  the  facts,  rather  than  to  reveal  them. 
These  articles  will  simplify  rather  than  confuse,  will  furnish  light  rather  than  heat.  The 
field  is  limited,  the  problem  is  attacked  from  different  angles,  and  a  constructive  program 
which  can  be  made  effective  is  offered. 

From  the  beginning  the  discussion  wiU  deal  with  human  beings,  rather  than  with  blind 
forces.  The  real  subject  of  the  series  might  be  stated  as  "How  the  Relations  of  Typical 
Individuals  (and  therefore  of  Society  in  General)  with  the  Managers  of  *  Big  Business'  May 
be  improved."  Each  of  these  individuals  is  studied  in  turn,  the  facts  are  presented  calmly 
and  judicially,  and  a  remedy  for  acknowledged  injustice  is  offered.  That  this  remedy  is  a 
panacea  for  all  evils  is  not  claimed,  but  it  will  do  much  in  itself,  and  wiO.  siurely  prepare 
the  way  for  a  satisfactory  solution. 

The  keynote  of  the  series  is  the  demand  for  publicity  of  the  essential  facts  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  combinations  of  capital  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  As  a  regulator  and  corrective.  Knowledge  crystallized  into  Public  Opinion  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  forces  we  have  to-day.  "A  rat-hole  into  which  a  beam  of  light  is 
thrown  is  thereafter  useless  as  a  rat-hole." 

(b)  As  a  means  whereby  the  information  necessary  to  pass  laws,  effective  and  at  the 
same  time  just,  may  be  obtained.. 

The  titles  of  the  articles  follow: 
I.    Big  Business  and  the  Citizen. 

1.  Monopoly  is  not  a  new  development  but  rather  a  return  to  old  conditions.  The 
familiar  charges  against  the  would-be  monopolists  of  the  present  day  may  be  matched  in  the 
past.    But  there  is  a  new  sin,  the  Suppression  of  Information. 

2.  The  Demand  for  Publicity  is  not  an  unwarranted  interference  with  private  business. 
Why  this  is  true,  what  information  is  necessary,  who  will  get  it,  and  what  shall  be  done 
with  it  are  questions  for  the  Citizen. 

II.    The  Borrower. 

Money  is  the  life-blood  of  industry  and  upon  its  normal  flow  to  every  member  the  health 

of  the  organism  depends.    Frequent  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  money-flow  will 

enable  us  to  discover  whether  any  part  is  suffering.    How  the  interests  of  the  Customer  of 

the  most  logical  trust,  Banking,  will  be  affected  by  Publicity  is  carefully  worked  out. 

ni.    The  Laborer. 

Publicity  of  the  costs  of  production  will  enable  us  to  know  whether  Labor  in  general  is 

receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  product  compared  with  other  factors.    The  introduction  of 

systems  of  measuring  efficiency  will  establish  the  relative  efficiency  of  individual  laborers 

and  make  justice  in  compensation  possible. 

IV.    The  Investor. 

Caveat  emptor — "Let  the  buyer  beware" — ^was  a  workable  rule  in  a  simpler  state  of 

.society.    In  oiu*  complicated  industrial  and  commercial  system  the  small  investor  can  no 
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longer  protect  himself  for  lack  of  knowledge.  The  basic  facts  of  every  corporation  offering 
its  stock  to  the  public  must  be  made  known.  Only  the  government  can  save  to  the  peopk 
the  millions  of  dollars  yearly  paid  to  dishonest  promoters. 

V.  The  Middleman. 

The  nineteenth  century  solved  the  problem  of  cheap  production.  The  twentieth  must 
deal  with  cheaper  exchange  up)on  which  the  cost  of  living  so  largely  depends.  Tbc  gap 
between  the  price  of  potatoes  in  the  field  and  in  the  kitchen  k  very  large.  Comhinatioo 
or  cooperation  have  been  suggested  as  remedies,  but  the  power  to  comlnne  may  be  abused 
imless  agreements  are  made  public.    Then  Public  Opinion  will  take  care  of  violations. 

VI.  The  Captain  of  Industry. 

The  important  services  rendered  the  community  by  the  successful  manager  of  business 
are  now  generally  recognized,  but  some  of  these  men  have  grown  to  think  themselves 
above  the  law.  While  justice  must  be  done  him,  on  the  other  hand  he  must  refrain  from 
acts  of  expression.  Publicity  will  aid  to  secure  both  these  ends.  Under  such  a  system  he 
will  be  protected  from  blackmail  and  delivered  from  suspicion,  if  he  will  deal  fairly  with 
his  competitor  and  the  public.  His  energies  may  then  be  devoted  to  his  legitimate  function, 
i.e.,  producing  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  by  making  the  most  advantageous  combination 
of  men  and  material. 

This  series  had  absorbed  the  attention  of  Robert  Lanier,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
staff,  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  though  the  idea  was  in  his  mind  long  before. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  one  reason  for  the  general  vagueness  of  opinion  was  the  un- 
satisfactory manner  in  which  the  question  had  been  presented,  and  determined  that  the 
Review  of  Reviews  should  do  its  share  to  make  the  problem  clear.  He  sought  information 
and  suggestion  from  scores  of  intelligent  students,  practical  business  men,  and  clear  thinkers; 
he  had  made  an  unusually  full  collection  of  material  bearing  up)on  different  sides  of  the 
problem,  and  the  series  had  begun  to  take  form.  The  gentlemen  chosen  to  write  the  separate 
articles  had  responded  so  enthusiastically  to  the  idea,  and  consultations  had  been  so  fre- 
quent, that  we  are  able  to  present  the  series  as  originally  planned. 


BIG  BUSINESS  AND  THE  CITIZEN,— I 

BY  HOLLAND  THOMPSON' 

(Assistant  Professor  of  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

THE  trust  problem  looks  so  hopeless  to  the  other  individuals  concerned?    May  we  not 

average  man  because  the  talk  about  it  is  simplify  the  subject,  immense  as  it  is  and 

so  abstract.  complicated   as   it  seems,   by  elimination? 

No  essay  on  competition  can  excite  the  May  we  not  get  rid  of  familiar  factors,  find 

same  interest  as  a  talk  with  a  competitor,  what  is  new,  and  examine  that? 

No  discussion  of  monopoly  is  half  so  absorb-  This  article  is  the  beginning  of  such  an 

ing  as  an  interview  with  a  monopolist.    In  attempt.    It  deals  with  the  Individual  Citi- 

our  desire  to  be  profound  we  have  succeeded  zen  in  his  relation  to  the  managers  of  "big 

in  being  either  confused  or  silly.  business."  Succeeding  articles  will  take  up 

Why  must  calm  discussion  of  monopoly,  the  the  Borrower,  the  Laboring  Man,  the  In- 
most human  of  forces,  expressing  as  it  does  vestor,  the  Middleman  and  the  Captain  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  our  natures.  Industry.  The  purpose  is  to  limit  the  fidd, 
be  dehumanized?  For  that  matter  " Trusts,'*  to  ascertain  the  facts,  to  discover  a  tendency, 
that  is  to  say,  the  driving  power  behind  the  not  to  denounce  a  conspiracy.    It  is  assumed 

combinations    of    capital,    are    not    forces.      ,  Robert  umier  («»  r.ti.w  or  n.n.ws  for  m.,, 
Thev  are  folks  first  and  forces  afterward.  iM«e  552)  h^i  been  woridnir  on  this  m^m  toe 

.-,.,/.         .  ^«  1*   va.  Ai.        u   1  4.4.        months,  and  had  accumulated  %  gre»t  quantltr  of  n 

Will  It  not  throw  hght  upon  the  whole  matter    which  he  had  begun  to  arrange.     This  articto 

to  discuss  these  folks -in  their  relation  to  the    ^^i^JSS'e  ^^^  notes  and  from  our  man, 
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that  under  the  same  circumstances  individ-  profits;  as  well  as  other  advantages — ^if  the 
uals  behave  in  much  the  same  way.  scheme  did  work.    The  lady  changed  her 

mind,  recalled  the  promoter,  and  the  trust 
The  successful  promotion  of  one  monopoly  was  launched. 
— ^perhaps  the  most  important  to  America,  Though  not  everything  expected  was 
— ^hung  upon  a  woman's  change  of  mind.  gained,  success  followed,  but  trouble  also 
The  lady's  name  is  withheld  for  the  pres-  arose.  The  promoter  was  a  man  pf  broad 
ent,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later.  It  is  views,  a  visionary  even.  One  of  his  reasons 
enough  to  say  that  she  was  rich,  and  influen-  for  demanding  such  a  large  share  of  the 
tial,  through  family  and  social  position.  She  profits  was  his  desire  to  devote  it  to  certain 
had  undisputed  control  of  her  fortune,  and  religious  and  philanthropic  piuposes.  His 
naturally  her  secretaries  were  swamped  with  subordinates,  however,  responded  less  to  his 
schemes  suggested  for  the  investment  of  her  influence  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  promotion, 
funds.  which  was  sim^dy  a  combination  of  money 

One  promoter  presented  a  plan  to  secure  a  and  genius  to  exploit  producer  and  consumer 
monopoly  of  a  profitable  field,  which  had  long  alike.  The  producers  suffered  most.  Their 
been  divided  between  two  trusts.  These  story  is  in  fact  a  tragedy. 
made  up  in  forcefulness  of  action  what  they  like  so  many  pioneers  in  other  fields,  the 
lacked  in  organization,  and  had  been  able  to  promoter  did  not  realize  the  profits  he  had 
eliminate  the  independent  trader  and  now  the  anticipated.  Charged  with  the  responsibility 
stronger  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  crushing  for  internal  dissensions,  he  was  deposed,  and 
the  weaker.  for  a  time  imprisoned.    He  died  a  disap- 

The  business  problem  hinged  upon  trans-  pointed  man  and  his  philanthropic  purposes 
portation.  The  company  in  control  of  were  never  realized, 
freight  rates  was  bound  to  win.  As  it  hap- 
pened, in  spite  of  their  monopoly,  the  two  All  of  this  sounds  modem.  You  have  read 
trusts  in  conunand  of  the  field  were  doing  such  stories  in  the  magazines  and  news- 
business  at  a  constantly  increasing  cost,  and  papers,  but  this  contract  was  dated  April  17, 
both  had  suffered  some  serious  losses.    The  1492. 

cost  to  the  consumer  was  growing  heavier,  but  The  lady  was  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile; 
so  great  was  the  demand  for  the  goods,  the  'Afield,"  the  East  India  trade  (see  map); 
largely  because  they  ministered  to  vanity,  the  capitalist,  Luis  of  the  Santangel  family, 
that  a  wide  market  was  assured  at  any  price,  the  Rothschilds  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  ingenious  promoter,  who  had  neg-  The  two  trusts  which  had  controlled  the 
lected  his  own  profession  for  years  while  field  were  the  trading  cities  of  Venice  and 
unsuccessfully  seeking  to  interest  capital  in  Genoa,  which  were  the  terminals  of  the  com- 
his  plan,  had  worked  out  a  scheme  which  bined  land  and  sea  routes  to  the  Indies, 
would  cut  costs  of  transportation  to  the  bone,  The  promoter  was  Christopher  Columbus;  ^ 
and  therefore  the  new  company  would  be  able  his  rel^ous  purpose,  the  expulsion  of  the 
to  undersell  the  others  to  such  an  extent  that  Turks. 

an  absolute  monopoly  would  probably  result.  The  busy  Citizen  has  somehow  come  to 
The  original  producers  and  the  consunoing  believe  that  the  trust  or  monopoly  is  a  modem 
public  would  both  be  forced  to  accei>t  the  invention.  He  thinks  that  it  is  a  peculiar 
trust's  own  terms.  development  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 

The  plan  was  simple — on  paper — too  in  the  United  States,  though  he  has  a  vague 
simple  the  lady's  advisers  thought;  but  the  idea  that  something  of  the  sort  has  developed 
promoter  was  persbtent  and  some  of  them  in  Europe.  Why  else  did  a  score  of  intelli- 
were  won  over.  The  question  of  terms  came  gent  citizens  to  whom  this  story  was  told  fail 
up.  The  promoter  demanded  the  sole  man-  to  identify  it,  though  all  of  them  had  read 
agement,  his  compensation  to  be  one-tenth  of  history?  Tell  the  story  to  your  friends,  and 
the  net  profits,  and  also  the  right  to  subscribe  see  if  they  can  guess  the  answer, 
for  one-eighth  of  all  issues  of  stock.  From  Every  step  is  typical  of  modem  trust- 
this  he  would  not  budge.  Negotiations  fell  hatching  in  the  twentieth  century.  Ideas 
through,  and  the  disappointed  promoter  left  and  capital  meet,  and  struggle  for  the  advan- 
to  seek  other  backers.  tage.    An  agreement  is  reached  and  they 

Here  the  woman's  whim  entered.    Aspecu-  combine  against  the  public  which  has  not 

t^^^ lA-li-^     -t   TT_1_       .J  .  •-•        .«  

emphMlse  the  bualneM  side  of 
TheM  statamento  abore  can  be 
Omm.  Harrlne.  Wtnaor,  Flake, 
account  of  the  cruelties  toward 
interpretation  only  is  new. 
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been  consulted  at  all.     This  story  of  Colum-  a  trust,  nor  can  they  draw  the  dividing  tine 

bus  suggests  that  some  features  of  trust  prac-  between    legitimate    business    and    unlawful 

tice  are  at  least   four  hundred  years  old.  practices.    Of   course,   there   are  extremes. 

Other  instances  will  be  given  later.  manifestly  lawful,  or  the  contrary,  but  all 

Any  mixed  group  of  citizens,  in  the  village  agree  that  between  lies  a  "twilight  zone," — 

store,  in  the  smokmg  car,  at  the  club,  or  the  to  adapt  William  J.  Bryan's  phrase  to  other 

golf  links,  will  agree  that  the  trust  is  some-  conditions, — which  is  dim  and  mysterious, 
thing  new,  but  they  will  disagree  on  every       In  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  Sherman 

other  aspect  of  the  problem.     Some  feel  that  law,  more  than  one  hundred  actions  ha\-e 

they  are  a  natural  evolution,  necessary  and  been  brought.    Many  of  them  have  reached 

laudable;    some,   though    resentful,  are  re-  the  Supreme  Court  and  decisions  have  beci 

s^ed;  others  would  restrain,  control,  di^  handed  down.     In  its  decisions  in  the  Stand- 


WHAT  C(X.UMBUS  SOUGHT  AND  WHAT  HE  FOUND 

(Tliil  map  of  ToKtinelli  [t4T4l  »«  uKd  by  Columbus  u  a  uilina  chart.     Hii  aim  vai  thi 
[J*piul|,  bat  be  believed  that  the  distance  as  ttjiraealtd  by  Toncanelli  waa  too  great,  and  ben 

ijoo  miles,  he  turned  BDuthwoTrl  to  avoid  miscing  the  island  altogether.  The  dotted  map  of  the  Americas  ii  in  iXt  pnpa 
pofiition.  Afl  will  be  seen  Toecanelli.  thouRb  bis  calculation  of  the  circumference  at  the  wth  was  almost  OM^y  carrect, 
extended  Asia  to  tover  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean) 

solve  or  even  destroy  these  Frankenstein's  ard  OL  and  the  American  Tobacco  cases  that 
monsters  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  all  tribunal  has,  so  we  are  told,  modified  its  eaiiicr 
make  the  same  assumption  of  novelty.  position  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "rea- 

We  are  told  that  there  is  in  existence  a  sonable"  into  the  statute,  and  with  what 
"secret  conspiracy"  involving  a  concentra-  result? 

tion  in  a  few  hands  of  all  the  country's  indus-  Chairman  E.  H.  Gary  of  the  United  States 
tries  and  even  of  all  the  very  life  blood  of  Steel  Corporation,  who  believes  firmly  in  the 
industry — banking.  The  charge  has  inter-  economic  and  moral  justification  of  combina- 
ested  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  tions  of  competing  units,  and  who  certainly 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has  cannot  be  said  to  be  lacking  astute  counsel- 
been  instructed  to  investigate  the  "Money  orsinmatterslegal,  said  some  time  ago: 
Trust" — a  power  so  well  concealed  that  nei-  I  knowit  isverycasytosay  thelawisrimplraiMl 
ther  its  officers  nor  its  address  is  known  to  dear  and  the  corporation  now  knowa  exactly  what 
the  public  ^'^  ^'^'  ^'^^  '  ^^  ""^  agree  with  the  Etatement.     I 

ai,  ',      ,..,        r.       .  >       .      .  know  that  it  is  not  the  fact.     1  know  that  we  have 

All  speak  glibly  of  trusts,  and  yet,  strange   been  in  a  position  of  great  uncertainty  during  the 
to  say,  few  persons  can  agree  on  a  definition  of   last  few  years,  and  particulariy  during  the  last  few 
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OOMtf^ON  or  THt  HANSA......«M«  % 

TRADE  ROUTES  FROM  \ 

THE  EAST  TO  EUROPE  -M-^-^  ^ 

SEA  ROin^  TO  INDIA 
VA5C0  DA  GAMA,I496.«. 

CHIEF  HANSA  TOWNS*  •  •  •  V 

CAPC 


THE  MONOPOLISTS  OF  THE  PAST 

(The  Hansa  sphere  of  influence  is  indicated  at  the  top  of  the  map.  The  three  great  mediaeval  trade  routes  to  the  East 
led  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  first  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Trebisond.  thence  southward  by  land 
fmd  water  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  second  led  through  Syria  to  join  the  first  as  shown  by  the  map.  The  third  passed 
through  Alexandria  and  reached  the  Red  Sea.  An  occasional  caravan  reached  Novgorod  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  and.  for 
a  time,  an  all-land  route  passed  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453  closed  the 
northern  route,  the  second  was  dosed  in  1478,  and  Alexandria  was  threatened.  Some  other  way  to  India  was  a  necessity. 
The  route  of  Vasco  da  Gama  around  Africa  opened  the  way  after  Columbus  failed.    This  was  followed  until  the  Sues  Canal 

dug) 

There  is  not  a  more  determined  opponent 
of  monopoly  and  monopolistic  practices  in 
the  country  than  Senator  Cunmiins.  An 
able  lawyer  and  a  persevering  student  of 
economic  questions,  he  approved  the  follow- 
ing Statement:  "...  these  decisions  have 
rendered  the  law  so  imcertain  and  vague  in  its 
application  to  the  actual  affairs  of  business 
that  men  cannot  safely  proceed  with  the 
affairs  they  have  in  hand— safely  proceed  in* 


months.  We  have  been  very  much  troubled  to 
know  just  exactly  what  our  position  ought  to  be, 
what  our  conduct  ought  to  be,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  been  created  in  this  country  a  feeling  of  great 
tincertainty  and  doubt.  .  .  .  These  men  would 
like  to  know  what  they  can  do;  what  they  have  the 
right  to  do;  what  they  have  the  right  to  do  from 
the  standpoint  of  observance  of  the  laws,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  sentiment,  which  is  just  as 
important  to  consider;  and  they  would  not  only 
like  to  know  that  for  their  present  action,  but  they 
would  like  to  know  it  for  their  future  action. 
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the  sense  that  they  do  not  know  whether  they  in  other  words,  a  return  to  the  regulated 

are  about  to  do  a  lawful  thing  or  an  unlaw-  monopoly  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

ful  thing."  If  the  doctors  disagree  what  hope  have  the 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com-  "common  people"  of  coming  to  a  dear  de- 

merce  has  been  holding  sessions  for  months,  cision?    Their  food  for  thought  comes  chiefly 

Before  it  have  appeared  merchants,  wholesale  from  the  popular  oratorsof  the  day  who  repre- 

and  retail,  manufacturers,  bankers,  lawyers,  sent,  generally,  only  one  phase  of  the  whole 

professors   of   economics,   officers   of   labor  problem.    They  dwell  upon  the  wrongs  and 

unions,  farmers,  railroad  men,  and  simple  cit-  compare  the  admitted  evils  of  "  big  business  " 

izens.    In  other  words,  producers,  distribu-  with  those  of  monarchy  or  of  slavery.    They 

tors  and  consumers.    All  of  these  have  been  preach  revolution  or  revolt,  and  some  of  them 

allowed  to  express  their  views  unhindered,  would  have  us  recognize  in  them  twentieth 

and  then  have  been  questioned  by  the  able  century  Washingtons  or  John  Browns  with 

members    of    the    Corpmittee    representing  divine  commissions  to  set  us  free. 

every   phase   of    political   thought  current  

to-day.  Why  not  compare  monopoly  with  ilsdff 
Into  the  record  have  been  inserted  deci-  Why  not  study  the  trusts  of  Uhday  in  the  light 
sions  of  the  ablest  judges  in  the  history  of  the  of  the  trusts  of  yesterday? 
common  law,  thoughtful  studies  of  present-  Step  by  step  the  problem  will  grow  simpler, 
day  con4itions,  plans  for  paternalistic  regula-  One  by  one  those  features  of  trust  practice 
tion  of  capitalization,  prices  and  profits,  well-  which  we  have  thought  so  new  will  be  seen  to 
considered  plans  for  correcting  admitted  be  old,  and  they  will  grow  less  important  as 
abuses,  vigorous  suggestions  of  confiscation  we  see  how  our  fathers  met  and  dealt  with 
of  "ill-gotten  gains"  and  violent  demands  for  them.  A  series  of  interesting  parallels  will 
the  punishment  of  "malefactors  of  great  result.  We  shall  find  that  competition  was 
wealth."  Representatives  of  every  school  of  the  unconmion,  and  monopoly  the  usual 
thought  have  had  full  opportimity  to  express  condition  of  business  in  the  past, 
themselves  at  length,  thanks  to  the  patience  Trusts  will  be  found  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
and  forbearance  of  the  committee.  the  Bay  Of  Bengal,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Gulf 
The  two  fat  volumes  of  testimony  already  of  Mexico.  One  trust  ruled  India  and  con- 
published  make  interesting  reading.  Every  trolled  the  destinies  of  millions  of  people; 
citizen  who  takes  his  political  responsibilities  another  made  the  Baltic  an  inland  sea,  mak- 
seriously  will  be  fascinated  by  their  page$  but  ing  treaties  and  dethroning  monarchs  as  need 
will  lay  them  down  with  disappointment,  arose.  Another  financed  the  crusaders  who 
The  ablest  students,  the  cleverest  thinkers  captured  Constantinople  and  set  up  a  Latin 
cannot  come  to  any  conmion  conclusion,  kingdom  there;  another,  the  London  branch 
They  agree  that  trusts  exist,  but  they  cannot  of  the  Virginia  Company,  first  planted  perma- 
say  what  makes  a  trust;  they  agree  that  nent  English  settlements  in  the  new  world, 
there  are,  and  have  been,  evils,  but  they  can-  These  were  international  monopolies.  Of  the 
not  come  together  on  methods  of  correction,  lesser  national  or  sectional  monopolies  there 
and  in  fact,  in  that  "twilight  zone"  of  which  were  many.  Every  gild  organized  in  the 
we  spoke  above,  they  cannot  decide  whether  Middle  Ages  included  some  features  which 
or  not  a  particular  course  is  evil.  we  would  call  monopolistic,  while  kings  be- 
To  some  the  efficiency  and  the  economy  stowed  up)on  individuals  the  sole  right  to  sell 
possible  to  large  aggregations  of  capital  seem  various  luxuries  or  necessities,  which  right 
so  important  that  they  are  willing  to  overlook  was  sold  or  leased  to  the  merchant  or  the 
probable,  even  inevitable  wrongs.    To  others  producer. 

the  interest  of  the  petty  competitor,  with  his  The  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  is  one  of  the 
little  shop  (though  his  establishment  may  be  prettiest  examples  of  cornering  the  food  sup- 
economically  inefficient),  is  so  important  ply  and  exacting  a  monopoly  price  therefor 
that  they  are  willing  to  forego  the  undoubted  of  which  we  have  record.  We  are  told  in 
advantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  and  Genesis  that  the  Egyptians  gave  in  exchange 
would  try  to  maintain  the  weakling  by  the  for  bread  their  money,  their  cattle,  and 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Some  would  recog-  finally,  their  liberty  and  their  land,  which  they 
nize  existing  and  future  combinations  but  afterward  worked  as  tenants  or  serfs  of  their 
would  regulate  them,  even  though  such  action  royal  master.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  an 
might  mean  in  the  end  fixing  prices  by  govern-  Athenian  citizen  once  cornered  the  iron 
mental  action,notonlyof  the  finished  product,  market  in  Syracuse, 
but  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  labor  itself, —  Solomon  as  a  monopolist  surpasses  any  of 
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>iir  modern  trust  magnates.    We  know  that  In  organization,  the  company  was  really 
le  levied  heavier  toll  on  the  caravans  passing  a  syndicate  with  a  concession  for  the  Indian 
:>ver  his  roads  than  the  most  grasping  trans-  trade,  and  from  the  members  special  joint 
portation  manager  of  the  nineteenth  century  stock  companies  were  organized  for  every 
ever  dared  to  do.    We  are  told  in  the  Book  of  voyage.    Later  the  syndicate  became  a  joint 
Kings  that  he  brought  linen  yam  out  of  stock  company  with  a  capital  stock  which 
Kgypt,  which  his  men  of  business  sold  at  a  traded  on  the  accoimt  of  aU. 
fixed  price.    He  iinported  war  horses  from  the  The   explanation   given   for  seeking   the 
saxne  country  and  sold  them  at  a  high  price  to  charter  was  simple.    The  price  of  pepper  had 
the  princes  and  warriors  of  the  whole  region,  been  raised  from  three  shillings  to  e^t  shil-. 
He  sent  out  trading  ships  which  brought  back  lings  the  pound  by  the  Dutch  traders  who  had 
ixninense  quantities  of  gold,  so  that "  Solomon  broken  by  force  of  arms  the  previously  exist- 
exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches."  ing  Portuguese  monopoly  which  had  followed 
In  every  case  the  aim  was  the  same:  to  get  Vasco  da  Gama's  discovery  of  the  sea  route 
the  business,  to  monopolize  it,  and  the  con-  to  India.    This  Portuguese  monopoly  had 
Sliming  public  paid.    Practically  every  fea-  been  conducted  at  royal  risk  and  profit,  be- 
ture  of  niodem  monopoly  to  which  objection  cause    the    Portuguese    merchants  refused 
is  made  is  another  version  of  an  old  story  told  to  take  the  risks.    "  Golden  Goa,"  the  story 
long  ago.   The  methods  in  the  past  were  much  of  which  reads  like  a  misplaced  page  from  the 
the   same  as  those  pursued  to-day,  except  Arabian  Nights,  had  at  first  afforded  enor- 
that   they  were  more  vigorous.    The  little  mous  profits,  which,  however,  were  largely 
finger  of  the  ancient  monopolist  was  thicker  absorbed  by  dishonest  officials. 
than  the  loins  of  his  degenerate  successor.  Ostensibly  for  the  piupose  of  cheapening 
Let  us  go  over  these  diaracteristics  one  by  the  price  of  spices — does  not  this  sound  mod- 
one  to  see  if  we  can  find  the  new  sin.  em? — the  charter  was  asked.    It  was  granted 

and  so  this  old  leviathan  of  trusts  was  bom. 

The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World's  History  The  profits  of  the  first  voyages  averaged  more 

than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  the  fourth  and 

Is   there  anything  new  about  the  bigness  fifth  taken  together  234  per  cent.     Other 

of  business  as  such— the  power  of  enterprise  voyages  were  not  so  successful,  but  the  prof- 

privatdy  controlled?  its  were  large  enough  to  invite  competition. 

The  company  which  finally  got  the  monop-  both  of  "interlopers"  and  of  companies  or- 

oly  which  Columbus  sought  became  the  most  ganized  for  the  purpose.    The  interlopers 

powerful  trust  in  the  world's  history.  were  dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner.  Both 

This  company,  "The  Govemor  and  Com-  ships   and  cargoes  were   confiscated.    The 

pany  of  Merchants  Trading  in  the  East  competing  companies  were  absorbed,  in  one 

Indies,"   received  its   charter  from   Queen  case  after  a  struggle  which  convuked  British 

Elizabeth  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1600,  politics. 

and  was  not  finally  dissolved  until    1874.  In  1682  a  dividend  in  cash  of  50  per  cent. 
This  charter  besides  granting  the  exclusive  was  paid,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stock  divi- 
right  to  trade  in  all  regions  beyond  the  Cape  dend  of  100  per  cent,  was  declared.    The  next 
of  Good  Hope,  "not  already  possessed  by  year,  after  the  inflation,  a  £100  share  sold  for 
some  Christian  prince,"  gave  the  right  to  £500,  apparently  the  highest  price  on  record, 
"acquireterritory,  coin  money,  command  for-  though  this  price  was  approached  in  1720. 
tresses  and  troops,  form  alliances,  make  war  Between  1657  and  1691  the  average  rate  of 
and  [>eace,  and  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal  dividends  was  25  per  cent.   So  great  a  propor- 
jurisdiction."    Truly  this  was  a  broad  grant,  tion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  was  engaged 
Standard  Oil  and  Steel  must  "hide  their  di-  in  the  Indian  trade  that  in  1684  the  company 
minished  heads."  was  accused  of  "alone  devoiuing  half  the 
In  addition  it  was  exempted  from  exix)rt  trade  of  the  nation."    Can  even  the  "Money 
duties  for  four  years,  and,  if  necessary,  the  Trust  "be  charged  with  such  power  to-day? 
payment  of  import  duties  might  be  delayed  At  first  the  only  territory  controlled  was 
until  after  the  goods  were  sold.    The  only  the  concessions  for  trading  purposes  for  which 
restriction  was  £hat  the  consent  of  the  crown  rent  was  paid  to  the  native  princes,  but  in 
must  be  given  to  every  voyage.    The  reason  1689  it  was  decided  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
for  this  limitation  was  probably  to  preserve  territorial  aggrandizement.    Most  of  us  have 
the  right  to  call  for  ships  if  another  Spanish  been  accustomed  to  think  of  those  great  pro- 
Armada  shoidd  approach  the  coasts.    The  consuls,  Robert  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  as 
royal  navy  was  then  insignificant.  engaged  in  building  up  the  British  Empire. 
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This  is  true  only  ultimately,  for  they  were  em-  in  1523,  it  was  instrumental  in  dethiooisg 

ployees  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  Christian  11.,  it  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa.  to 

while  they  were  setting  up  or  pulling  down  become  ruler  of  Sweden,  and  once  its  armies 

nabobs,  confiscating  treasure,  or  fighting  bat-  ravaged  the  English  coast.    The  Baltic  be- 

ties,  they  were  primarily  extending  the  power  came  a  Hanseatic  lake  into  which  no  other 

and  the  dominion  of  the  company.     To  be  flag  might  enter  without  the  pennission  of  the 

sure  the  British  Government,  in  1773,  and  Hansa,  a  permission  rarely  granted.   Though 

again  in   1784,  asserted  its  power  to  regu-  never  rebelling  openly  against  the  Empeitor, 

late  and  control,  but  the  company  nominated  the  League  treated  his  demands  with  cokl 

the  officials  imtil  1858.  courtesy,  and  went  its  own  way. 

In  1813  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade      First  and  last  perhaps  ninety  cities  be- 

was  abolished,  though  the  monopoly  of  the  longed  to  the  League,  though  the  exact  num- 

trade  with  China  was  continued.     In  1833  ber  is  uncertain,  as  the  membership  varied  at 

even  this  was  taken  away,  though  the  com-  different  times.    Some  of  the  cities  were  ex- 

pany  still  governed  the  country  imtil  1858,  pelled  for  disobedience  to  the  rules  of  the 

when,  as  a  result  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  the  League,  and  others  were  unable  to  pay  their 

British  Government  assimaed   full   control,  assessments.    Liibeck  was  always  the  leado*, 

The  government,  however,  guaranteed  the  though  Hamburg  and  Cologne  were  hardly 

dividends  on  the  stock,  and  not  imtil  1874  less  important.    In  the  cities  the   trading 

was  it  all  retired  at  100  per  cent,  premiimi.  classes  were  always  dominant,  and  th^  grew 

Here  then  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  story  of  a  in  wealth  and  power, 
monopoly  which  from  the  India  House  in      At  London,  Novgorod,  Bergen,  and  Wisby, 

Leadenhall    Street    governed     millions    of  the  Hanseatic  community  was  a  state  withm 

Asiatics  and  waged  bloody  wars,  not  only  a  state,  in  which  the  laws  of  England,  Russia, 

with  the  natives,  but  with  the  French  and  the  Norway  or  Sweden  did  not  run.    At  Novgi>- 

Dutch.     It  bribed  officials  of  the  govern-  rod,  the  cloth  of  England  and  France  was 

ment,  had  dozens  of  self-confessed  repre-  exchanged  for  furs,  metals,  honey  and  wax, 

sentatives  in  Parliament  and  spent  thousands  always  to  the  profit  of  the  Hanseatic  trader, 

of  pounds  in  subsidizing  the  press.     In  fact.  At  Bergen  they  exchanged  manufactures  of 

the  responsibility  for  the  widespread  corrup)-  various  sorts  for  fish. 

tion  in  English  politics  in  the  eighteenth  cen-       Nowhere  was  the  power  of  the  League 

tury  is  laid  at  its  door.    Its  history  for  the  greater  than  in  London,  where  a  district 

first  hundred  years  is  set  down  in  Sir  William  known  as  the  Steelyard  on  the  water's  edge, 

Wilson  Hunter's  "History  of  British  India,"  just  above  London  Bridge,  was  the  home  of 

a  work  xmfortimately  unfinished,  but  the  the   Hanseatics.    They   bought    the    wool, 

fragment  is  a  book  which  no  student  of  eco-  hides,  grain,  beer  and  cheese  of  the  EInglish, 

nomic  or  political  problems  can  afford  to  selling  them  in  return  flax,  linen,  hemp,  fish, 

neglect.  wax  and  wine,  as  well  as  Oriental  products 

The  American  citizen  has  to  contend  with  with  which  they  had  provided  themselves  at 

no  such  organization  as  this,  and  yet  when  it  Bruges,  or  even  at  Novgorod,  where  their 

had  done  its  work,  its  power,  on  the  demand  traders  had  met  an  occasional  caravan  which 

of  the  British  Government,  dropped  from  it  as  had  made  its  way  entirely  across  Asia, 
a  cloak.    The  King  of  England  is  Emperor  of      The  English  people  objected  vigorously  to 

India,  but  the  East  India  Company  no  longer  the  favors  showered  upon  the  Hanseatics  by 

exists.  their  rulers,  at  first  to  no  pur[X)se.    They 

were  useful  to  the  kings  and  iisef ul  also  to  the 

Another  Great  Trading  Trust  community,  for  they  brought  to  their  ware- 
houses those  needed  goods  which  the  con* 

For  protection  against  pirates  in  the  Baltic,  fusion  of  the  times  and  the  backwardness 
and  for  the  common  welfare,  the  traders  in  a  of  English  workmen  rendered  unattainable 
nimiber  of  German  cities  very  early  formed  otherwise.  Not  until  the  English  were  aWe 
loose  associations.  Out  of  them  appeared,  to  do  themselves  what  the  Hansa  was  doing 
already  full  grown,  early  in  the  fourteenth  for  them,  could  they  drive  it  away, 
century,  the  Hanseatic  League.  At  the  Bruges  first,  and  later  Antwerp,  were  the 
height  of  its  power,  it  '^had  three  good  great  clearing  houses.  Here  the  League  did 
crowns  at  its  disposal";  it  set  up  a  rival  and  not  demand  the  special  priyil^;es  it  had  ex- 
successful  king  in  Sweden;  it  twice  captured  torted  in  the  cities  just  mentioned,  but  its 
Copenhagen  and  drove  Waldemar  III.,  of  grasp  upon  the  entire  conuperce  of  Northern 
Denmark,  from  his  kingdom  in  1368.    Later,  Europe. was  not  loosened  u^til  internal  dis- 
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sensions  and  a  growing  lack  of  enterprise  day    compares    with    the    million    poimds 

inreakened  the  imion.    With  the  increasing  wluch  the  East  India  Company  furnished  the 

groinrtli  of  national  feeling  in  the  states  with  government  at  low  interest,  in  1742,  in  re- 

\ehich  they  dealt,  .their  power  to  monopolize  turn  for  a  fourteen-year  extension  of  its  char- 

grew^   less.    Under  Elizabeth  they  were  ex-  ter.    Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  Standard  Oil 

pelled  from  London  in  1598.    The  pupils  had  Company,  to  prevent  its  dissolution,  furnish- 

learned  how  to  trade  from  their  German  ing  perhaps  fifteen  million  dollars  to  the 

teachers;  and  then  they  dismissed  the  teach-  administration  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal. 

ers.      The  Thirty  Years'  War  completed  the       Go  back  four  centuries  farther.    It  seems 

destruction.  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 

^  The  League  had  done  its  work.    It  had  Cr&y  and  Poitiers  were  won  with  trust 

carried  certain  aspects  of  civilization  to  mil-  money.    Edward  III,  a  chronic  borrower, 

lions  of  barbarians.    Through  it  the  Baltic  had  financed  his  earlier  campaigns  in  the 

lands  had  advanced  in  wealth  and  intelligence.  Hundred  Years'  War  by  borrowing  from  the 

The  merchant  in  the  city  had  increased  in  Florentine  bankers.  His  default  ruined  them, 

self-respect  and  the  power  of  the  robber  baron  and  no  one  else  would  extend  credit.    The 

had  been  held  in  check.    Our  judgment  on  Hanseatic  League  came  to  the  rescue,  loaned 

the  results  of  its  work  will  be  much  the  same  the  needy  king  £30,000,  worthprobably  more 

as  on  our  present-day  monopolies.    It  was  than  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  to-day, 

done  selfishly,  and  often  roughly,  but  much  and  received  many  favors  in  return. 

of  it  was  really  constructive.  Evidently  monopoly  and  government  have 

From  the  description  of  these  two  monopo-  been  closely  allied  in  the  past. 
lies,  the  Individual  will  see  that  the  mere  size   . 

of  a  combination  is  nothing  new.  There  are  Is  Harshness  Toward  Producers  of  thi  Raw 
others,  such  as  the  Italian  City  Republics,  Material  New? 

which  might  be  named,  but  the  two  instances 

given  above  are  enough  to  show  that  there  Read  the  early  history  of  Spanish  America 
existed  in  the  past  proportionately  greater  and  find  the  answer.  If  another  instance  is 
combinations  of  capital,  with  greater  powers,  needed,  study  the  attitude  of  the  Hanseatic 
exerdsed  in  a  more  ruthless  way,  than  can  be  League  toward  its  Russian  or  Norwegian  pro- 
found to-day.  ducers,  or  go  to  the  history  of  all  the  East 

India  Companies,  Portuguese,  English,  Dutch 
Is  Chse  Connection  Between  Business  and  or  French,  especially  the  Dutch. 

Politics  New? 

Is  Brutality  Toward  Competitors  Characteristic 
No  charge  against  the  trust  of  the  present  of  the  Present  Day? 

day  is  made  with  more  indignation  than  this, 

and  yet  attention  has  been  called  to  the  politi-  Again  go  to  the  East  India  Companies. 
'  cal  activities  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  Confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo  was  the  slight- 
the  Hanseatic  League  the  governing  power  in  est  penalty  inflicted  upon  the  intruders, 
every  town  was  almost  invariably  the  mer-  Reduction  to  slavery  was  common,  and  tor- 
chants  and  every  regulation  was  made  with  ture  and  murder  were  not  infrequent.  Turn 
their  advantage  in  view.  to  the  Hansa  again  and  find  a  similar  course 

Another  instance  no  less  striking  is  the  of  action.  The  competitors  of  a  modem 
connection  of  Venice  with  the  Fourth  Cru-  trust  at  least  escape  with  their  lives, 
sade.  The  Venetians  had  agreed  to  trans-  Coming  down  to  later  times,  the  story  of 
port  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  great  fur- 
85,000  marks,  but  the  soldiers  arrived  with  trading  company,  chartered  in  1670  is  inter- 
only  51,000  marks,  all  that  could  be  raised,  esting.  The  free-trader,  caught  trespassing 
The  Doge  informed  them  that  the  remaining  on  the  company's  territories,  and  then  set 
34,000  marks  would  be  excused  if  they  would  free  in  the  wilderness  without  food,  boat, 
take  Zara  for  the  Venetians.  This  done,  the  gun  or  compass,  is  an  example  of  the  lengths 
Crusaders  were  induced  to  capture  Constan-  to  which  conmiercial  rivalry  led  men  even  in 
tinople  where  they  established  in  1204  a  Latin  the  nineteenth  century.  The  contest  with 
kingdom.  The  Venetians  secured  a  monop)-  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  was  marked  by 
oly  of  the  Eastern  trade  coming  by  the  Black  deeds  of  which  savages  would  hardly  be 
Sea  route  (see  map)  which  they  held  imtil  the  proud.  "If  forgotten  graves  could  give  up 
Latin  kingdom  fell  in  1261.  their  secrets,  they  could  tell  many  a  tale  of 

No  campaign  contribution  of  the  present  violence  and  of  treachery." 
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Evidently  courtesy  to  competitors  was  not  be  monopolized  was  monopolized  at  some 
universal  in  the  days  of  old.  or  other  in  the  world^s  history. 

We  find  then  that  practically  every  feature 

Surely  Artificial  Limitation  of  Supply  to  In-  of  the  problem  of  monopoly  to-day  has  ap- 

crease  the  Price  is  a  Modern  Invention        peared  before.    There  have  been  monopolies 

of  enormous  size,  proportionately  larger  than 

The  Dutch  knew  two  himdred  years  ago  anything  we  have  tc>-day.  Sinister  alliance 
that  often  an  inadequate  supply  would  bring  with,  or  influence  upon,  govemm^it  officials 
in  larger  returns  than  a  superfluity,  a  lesson  was  conmion.  The  monopolists  wilfully  lim- 
our  Southern  cotton  farmers  have  had  im-  ited  the  supply,  behaved  with  brutality  to- 
pressed  upon  them  time  after  time,  but  which  ward  the  producer  of  goods  and  toward 
they  obstinately  or  short-sightedly  refuse  to  would-be  competitors,  and  officials  took  ad- 
heed.  So  we  find  the  Dutch  traders  uproot-  vantage  of  their  trusteeship  for  private 
ing  the  spice  trees  on  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  These  are  the  most  common  charges 
even  burning  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  modem  trusts  and  their  managers, 
to  keep  it  from  the  market.    The  diamond 

monopoly  of  London  and  South  Africa  has  What  Ttten  Is  New? 

learned  no  new  tricks.    The  old  ones  knew 
them  all.  There  is,  however,  in  the  practiot  tf  *h% 

business"  to-day,  a  new  sin  which  kk  ~ 
The  Inside  Ring  which  Takes  Advantage  of  mental.    True,  it' is  not  yet 

Official  Position  is  Surely  New  sin,  but  it  should  be  and  must  be 

»  crime.    The  sin  is  not  an  inhei 

The*  spectacle  of  men,  directors  and  offi-  the  monopolies  of  a  remote  past, 
dais  of  a  corporation, — trustees  for  the  stock-  grown  out  of  that  fierce  individttlriftB  so 
holders,  in  fact — ^using  their  positions  and  the  characteristic  of  American  life.  It 
knowledge  gained  thereby  for  private  gain  fostered  and  developed  by  that 
has  been  often  seen.  The  investigation  of  savagely  competitive  struggle  for 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  showed  to  which  has  been  such  a  strikingfeatuieflff  ov 
what  extent  this  could  be  carried.    Surely  industrial  history. 

this  is  new.  Again  go  back  to  the  declining  This  practice,  which  seemed  natmA  and 
degenerate  days  of  the  Hansa,  and  case  after  logical  in  a  simpler  social  and  induaibriU  or- 
case  of  similar  conduct  is  revealed.  Turn  to  ganization  of  society,  has  been  permkted  to 
the  East  India  Companies.  We  are  told  that  continue,  though  its  effects  to-day  are  lAcdly 
the  royal  monopolist's  ship  went  back  to  bad  when  viewed  in  the  large.  What,  tiicn, 
Portugal  half  empty,  but  that  those  loaded  by  is  this  policy  which  has  become 
his  officers  in  India  retiuned  full.  The  Brit-  and  even  wicked  with  the  industrial 
ish  company  evidently  did  not  expect  its  ment  of  the  United  States? 
servants  to  live  upon  their  salaries  in  the 

early  days.    When  it  found,  however,  that  The  New  Sin  is  the  Suppression  of  Inft 
dozens  of  them  were  able  to  retire  with  enor-  tion  Which  the  People  Have  the 

mous  fortimes  after  a  few  years  of  service,  Right  to  Know 

while   the   returns   to   the   company   grew 

slowly  or  did  not  grow  at  all,  strenuous  efforts  Our  coiyitry  and  our  times  are  not  those  of 
to  stop  the  leaks  were  made,  for  a  long  time  our  ancestors,  and  changed  conditions  have 
with  slight  success.  brought  different  standards  in  their  train. 

This  practice  is  evidently  not  new.  To-day  many  acts,  once  grave  crimes^  are 

To  be  sure  these  monopolies  were  generally  considered  harmless  or  even  praiseworthy, 
mercantile  and  not  manxifacturing — monopo-  On  the  other  hand,  law  and  public  opinioD 
lies  of  sale  and  not  monopolies  of  production,  now  condemn  many  practices  formerly  ig- 
The  reason  is  plain.  Before  the  days  of  nored.  Secrecy,  not  so  long  ago,  an  inahen- 
machuiery  there  was  no  production  on  a  large  able  right,  has  become  the  new  sin  in  busi- 
scale,  but  this  fact  does  not  affect  the  sound-  ness.  Why  this  is  true,  and  what  a  reoogni- 
ness  of  the  argument.  That  some  of  these  tion  of  this  fact  means  to  the  Individual  will 
monopolies  were  granted  by  royal  favor  is  be  discussed  in  the  second  half  of  this  artide, 
likewise  immaterial.    Everything  which  cotdd  to  appear  next  month. 


LORADO   TAFT   AND    HIS  WORK  AS 
A  SCULPTOR 

BY  ROBERT  H.   MOULTON 

him  and  demands  to  be  put  in  some  imperish- 
able form. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  sculptor  of  power  and  genius 
who  has  worked  faithfully  at  his  art  for  many 
crowded  and  busy  years.  He  has  produced 
in  that  time  groups  and  single  figures  which 
have  made  him  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  contemporary  sculptors,  and  when 
he  has  not  been  chiseling  soul  into  marble  or 
molding  it  into  clay,  he  has  been  lecturing  on 
his  own  art  and  on  art  in  general. 

Mr.  Taft's  first  imjwrtant  commission  was 
for  two  groups  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Building  of  the  World's  Columbian 
E.\iwsition.    These,  "The  Sleep  of  the  Flow- 


'  I  'HERI-  is  a  man  In  Chicago  who  has  been 
■■■  called  the  greatest  artistic  educative  per- 
sonality in  the  Central  West  to-day;  who  is 
credited  with  having  done  more  to  inspire  a 
knowledge  of  art  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  sculpture  and  painting  than  any  other  man 
of  his  age  in  America.  His  name  is  Ix)rado 
Taft,  and  his  work  is  in  clay  and  marble.  He 
is  an  artist  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  model 
ideal  conceptions — to  create  beautiful  or  sig- 
nificant sculptures.  Also,  he  is  an  idealist  in 
the  sense  that  he  places  the  joy  of  creative 
effort  above  fame  and  fortune.  While  he  has 
reached  that  place  where  he  might  have  com- 
missions for  all  he  could  do,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  he  frequently  plans  and  executes 
a  work  without  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
an  order,  simply  because  the  idea  dominates 


looking  the  Rock  Rivi 
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ers,"  and  the  "Awakening  of  the  Flowers,"  however,  is  "The  Blind."  His  inspiration 
attracted  wide  attention.  for  this  work   was  fouad  in   Maeterlinck's 

Two  analogous  groups,  "The  Mountain"  drama  of  the  same  name.  This  masterly 
and  "The  Prairie,"  made  for  the  Louisiana  group  represents  the  crucial  situation  in  that 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  formed  his  play;  where  a  company  of  sightless  men  and 
most  conspicuous  work  in  the  next  decade,  women  who  have  long  been  the  wards  of  a 
though  "The  Solitude  of  the  Soul,"  exhibited  venerable  priest  realize  that  their  leader  is 
at  the  same  exposition,  won  him  a  gold  medal,  dead,  and  that  their  only  hope  for  guidance 
Its  importance  and  suggestiveness  to  thinking  rests  with  the  little  child  around  whom  they 
minds  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  crowd  and  grope.  There  is  a  note  of  despair 
been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  poems,  in  the  group,  yet  the  dominant  motif  is  faith 
His  ne.\t  important  work  was  the  fountain  and  trust — the  hope  that  "a  little  child  shall 
group,  "The  Great  Lakes,"  which  has  been  lead  them,"  which  is  so  gladly  accepted  by  all. 
purchased  by  the  dty  of  Chicago  and  will  The  conception,  the  grouping,  and  the  de- 
stand  in  front  of  the  Art  Institute.  In  this  lineation  of  the  groping,  huddling,  sightless 
work  Mr.  Taft  offers  a  unique  national  sym-  ones  is  mar\elous. 

bol.  It  represents  the  Five  Great  Lakes,  typi-  In  speaking  of  this  work  Mr.  Taft  says: 
fied  by  beautiful  female  figures,  joined  in  "The  play  made  a  wonderful  and  lasting  im- 
composition  by  a  sparkling  line  of  water,  pression  upon  me.  After  I  had  read  it,  my 
The  descending  stream  is  started  by  high-  mind  dwelt  constantly  on  the  symbolism  ei- 
standing  Superior,  then  caught  in  turn  by  pressed  in  the  tragedy^the  great  longing  of 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  the  all  humanity  for  light  in  life.  Then  in  my 
latter,  with  outstretched  arm,  finally  direct-  dreams  the  group  shaped  itself  and  refused 
ing  the  flood  onward  to  the  sea.  to  vanish.     The  profoimd  truth  underlying 

Best  known  of  all  Mr.  Taft's  sculptures,  the  drama  urged  me  on.  ...  It  was  a  most 

absorbing  creation.  I  felt 
the  deepest  emodon  while 
modeling  the  faces  of  the 
blind.  The  pathos  of  help- 
less endeavor  in  the  posture 
of  the  figures,  the  hands 
reaching  upward  into  empty 
air,  appealed  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  my  assistants  as 
well  as  myself." 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Taft  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  turn  to 
sculptures  heroic  both  in 
spirit  and  in  substance.  He 
has  a  vigor  and  sweep  of 
execution  as  heartening  as 
the  breezes  from  the  Western 
plateau.  He  is  a  man  of  big 
conceptions  and  ideas  and  he 
works  them  out  with  affiuence 
of  labor  and  material. 

"  BL.ACK  HAWK  "  IN  CONCRETE 

In  one  of  his  most  recent 
creations,  the  statue  of  Black 
Hawk,  commemorating  the 
American  Indian,  we  find 
abundant  proof  of  his  lean- 
ing toward  massive  figures. 
This  statue,  which  was  un- 
\-eiled  last  July,  is  of  noble 
proportions,  being  fifty  feet 
■THE  GREAT  ij^KES-  high,    and    stands    on     the 
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"THE  BUND."-BEST  K^40Vl'N  OF  MR,  TAFTS  SCULPTURES 

highest  iwint  of  a  lofty  promontory  over-  among  our  most  famous  American  sculptors, 

looking  the  picturesque   Rock   River   near  living  and  dead.    The  statue  is  immensely 

Or^on,  Illinois.  simple,  the  heavy  folds  of  the  blanket  sur- 

Behind  the  building  of  the  Black  Hawk  rounding   the   figure    suggesting    the    man's 

statue  lies  an  interesting  little  story.    Several  body  without  following  closely  its  outlines. 

years  ago  Mr.  Taft  was  watching  some  work-  The  dignity,  the  stoicism,  and  the  bitterness 

men  biuld  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney  at  of  a  vanquished  race  are  there,  and  the  great 

the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  when  there  came  figure,  gazing  across  the  river,  is  a  fit  memo- 

to  him  his  great  idea  of  the  means  for  making  rial  of  a  race  that  has  passed  from  power, 

an  enduring  statue.   With  the  process  in  mind  '     This  work  was  a  labor  of  iove'  with  the 

it  was  not  long  before  an  adequate  subject  sculptor,  his  gift  to  the  people  of  Illinois, 

presented  itself.    For  fifteen  years  he  has  had  He  not  only  created  it,  but  paid  almost  the 

his  summer  home  and  studio  at  Eagle's  Nest  entire  expense  of  its  construction — a  proof 

Camp,thesummerseatof  the-Chicagoart  col-  of  gracious  patriotism  which  few  artists  are 

ony.    Standing  for  the  hundredth  time  at  the  willing  or  able  to  offer  to  the  people  they 

highest  point  of  the  cliff,  he  never  failed  to  serve, 
remember  that  it  was  from  here  that  Black 

Hawk  was  finally  driven  out  of  Illinois.     So      tiie  columbus  mkmorial  at  Washington 
he  decided  to  bring  back  the  famous  Indian 

chief,  and  now  in  concrete  he  again  surveys       Mr.  Taft's  latest  work  and  the  one  which 

his  former  domain.  will,  perhai>s,  be  seen  by  the  greatest  nuriibcr 

This  statue  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the  of  people,  he  has  just  completed  after  two 

biggest  thing  that  Mr.  Taft  has  yet  done —  years  of  modeling.     It  is  the  sculptures  for 

big  enough  to  place  him  right  up  in  front  the    Columbus    Memorial    at    Washington, 
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which  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion  and  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  ready  for 
dedication  this  month.  The 
memorial  consists  of  a  semi- 
circular fountain,  seventy 
feet  wide  and  sixty-five  feet 
deep,  adorned  with  a  great 
statue  of  Columbus  and 
other  appropriate  sculptures. 
It  will  stand  on  the  plaza 
in  front  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion at  Washington,  and  has 
been  designed  to  harmonize 
in  its  architectural  and  ar- 
tistic treatment  with  the  sta- 
tion and  its  environments. 

No  more  fortunate  or 
appropriate  site  for  the 
memorial  could  possibly 
have  been  selected.  Sit- 
uated at  the  gateway  of  the 
nation's  capital,  it  will  be 
the  lirst  and  the  last  thing 
to  greet  the  eyes  of  the  mil- 
lions of  visitors  who  annually 
journey  there.  And  it  seems  altogether  fit-  tions  were  selected  from  the  various  councils 
ting  that  this  monument  to  the  discoverer  of  that  order  throughout  the  United  States. 
of  a  new  world  should  stand  in  the  capital  The  responses  were  so  immediate  and 
<)f  its  greatest  country.  hearty  that  the  success  of  the  project  was 

The  plan  for  erecting  the  memorial  was  practically  assured  from  the  first  and  later 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  made  secure  by  an  appropriation  of  $ioo,- 
Columbus  several  years  ago,  when  contribu-  ooo  from  Congress. 


THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  AT  WASHINGTON,  TO  BE  DEDICATED  C 
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The  work  was  intrusted  to  a  annmission  Just  below  the  statue  of  Columbus  is  the 

consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  figurehead  of  a  ship,  a  beautiful  female  figure 

House  committees  on  the  Library,  the  Secre-  of  ample  form  and  dignity,  typifying  "The 

tary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Spirit  of   Discovery."     The  great  basin   of 

Supreme  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  the  fountain  with  its  abundant  flow  of  water 

of  Columbus.    That  commission  selected  the  will  be  immediately  beneath  this  figure. 

Union  Station  plaza  as  the  site  for  the  memo-  On  either  side  of  the  stone  shaft  are  massive 

rial   and  adopted  the   design   submitted   by  figures  portraying  the  sculptor's  ideas  of  the 

Daniel  H.  Bumham,  architect  of  the  Union  New  and  Old  Worlds.    The  "  New  World  "  is 

Station  and  member  of  the. National  Commis-  represented  by  the  figure  of  an  American  In- 

sion  of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  sculptural  features  dian  reaching  over  his  shoulder  for  an  arrow 

by  Mr.  Taft.    The  entire  fountain  is  to  be  from  his  quiver.    The  "Old  World"  is  repre- 

constructed  of  Georgia  marble.  sented  by  the  figure  of  a  patriarchal  Cauca- 

The  principal  feature  of  the  rear  of  the  sian  of  heroic  mold  and  ftioughtful  mien, 

fountain  is  a  stone  shaft  about  forty-five  feet  The  globe  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  intended 

hif;h,  surmounted  by  a  globe  of  the  world.    It  to  suggest  the  influence  of  Columbus  on  the 

forms  the  background  o(  a  statue  of  Colum-  growth  ot  popular  knowledge  of  the  shape  of 

■  bus,  who  is  representeil  as  standing  on  the  the  earth.     It  is  supported  by  four  American 

prow  of  a  vessel,  with  arms  folded  in  an  atti-  eagles,  which  stand  at  the  comers  of  the  top  of 

tude  of  meditation.     It  was  Mr.  Taft's  pur-  the  shaft  with  wings  partially  extended.    The 

pose  here  to  make  us  feei  the  apotheosized  rear  of  the  shaft  carries  a  medallion  repre- 

Colunibus,  and  while  the  statue  is  severely  senting   Ferdinand   and   Isabella  of   Spain, 

'plain,  the  scul]itor  has  imparted  to  the  figure  and  the  group  of  figures  is  completed  by  two 

a  grandiose  dignity  by  throwing  about  it  a  enormous  lions  which  occupy  the  ends  of  the 

great  cloak  after  the  fashion  of  the  discov-  balustrade  running  from  the.  center  to  the 

erer's  day.  sides  of  the  fountain. 


THE  FIRST  PHILIPPINE  EXPOSITION 
AND  WHAT  IT  ACCOMPLISHED 

The  chief  exhibits  were  from  the  Pangasi- 
nan  and  Moiro  pro\'inces.  Pangasinan  i'' 
known  as  the  granary  of  the  Philippines,  and 
its  wheat  exhibit  was  remarkable.  AmonR 
the  industries  from  this  pro\Tnce  w««  rep- 
resented the  famous  Calasio  hat.  Morro 
Pro\'ince  exhibit  won  many  first  prizes,  chie€)- 
for  rubber,  hemp,  com  and  tobacco.  Thi<^ 
province  also  sent  samples  of  coffee,  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  equal  in  flavor  to 
any  in  the  world.  Peanuts,  tapioca,  beans, 
and  barley  were  shown  in  brilliant  profusion. 
TiiE  co(X)ANur  AKCK  AT  THE  PHILIPPINE  EXPOSITION  ^^o"^  *  numbcr  of  Separate  localities  nati^'e 
brasswork  was  exhibited,  and  much  admired, 

A\  epoch  in  American  colonial  history  was  as  was  also  pottery  products  from  Lanao. 
marked  by  the  opening  of  the  first  Philip-       The  exposition,  which  was  a  surprise  even 

pine  Exposition,  held  in  its  own  grounds  and   to  many  of  the  Manilans    themselves,  ap- 

buiidings  on  the  outskirts  of  Manila,  during 

the  first  weekl  of  the  present  year.     The 

progress  made  by  the  islands  under  American 

guidance  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  were  shown 

by  native  processes  and  products. 

The  exposition,  under  the  general  presi- 
dency of  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Elliott,  Secretary  of 

Commerce  and  Police  of  the  Islands,  was  the 

medium  through  which  the  four  chief  Philip- 
pine   agricultural    products,    hemp,    sugar, 

cocoanut,  and  tobacco,  were  exploited.  Under 

the  management  and  through  the  hard  work 

of  Mr.  W.  W.  Barclay,  the  Director  General, 

the    exposition    indicated    what    the    native 

Filipinos  can  and  will  do  under  American 

direction,    education,    and    encouragement. 

Even  the  buildings  were  of  native  material, 

chiefly  sualie  and  woven  bamboo.    More  than 

100,000  pesos'  worth  of  handiwork  by  the 

pupils  of  the  public  schools,  made  under  the 

direction  of  American  teachers,  and  more  than 

50,000  pesos'  worth  of  goods  from  the  provin- 
cial exhibit's  were  sold  during  exposition  week. 
Some  new  decorative  effects  in  color  of 

native  woods  and  vegetable  products  marked 

the  buildings,  and  their  beauty  was  noted  by 

Western  visitors.     It  would  be  difficult  to 

describe  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  trop- 
ical East  the  color  effects  produced  by  the 

combination  of  the  cream  tints  of  the  hemp 

liber,  the  pale  green  of  the  sugar  cane,  the 

gray  of  the  cocoanut  and  the  dark  brown  of 

the  tobacco,  particularly  when  used  as  cov- 
ings for  the  pillars  and  other  structural 
':  of  the  buUdings. 
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•■PBOSPERmr'  ROW  AT  THE  EXPOSITION.  SHOWING  THE  PROVINaAL  BOOTHS  AT  EACH  SIDE 

purenUy  justified  itself.  It  seems  probable  ing  out  of  the  Fili|jino  native  section  at  the 
that  the  easy  success  of  this  exhibition  will  coming  Pan  a  ma- Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
encourage  and  stand  as  a  model  tor  the  work-    Francisco,  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  camil. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  STANDARD 

OIL  DECISION 

BY  FRANK  B.  KELLOGG 

(Special  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  Standard  Oil  cases) 

TpHERE  is  much  discussion  in  the  public  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  oil  business  in 

press  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished  all  parts  of  the  country.    The   testimony 

by  the  decree  in  the  Standard  Oil  case.    In  showed  that  this  vast  aggregation  of  corpora- 

my  opinion  that  decree  accomplished  every-  tions  dominated  the  oil  business,  dictated 

thing  that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  under  terms  to  its  competitors,  and,  in  many  in- 

the  Sherman  Act.     The  law  does  not  author-  stances,  actually  crushed  them  out  and  drove 

ize  the  court  to  confiscate  the  property  of  them  from  the  business.    It  also  had  \7Lst 

combinations  or  trusts  (except  property  in  influence  over  the  railroads,  receiving  rebates 

transit);     it    authorizes    an    injunction    to  and    other    preferences    in    transportation, 

restrain  violations  of  the  act.     The  decree  which  its  competitors  did  not  enjoy.     These 

in  this  case  enjoined  the  violation  of  the  act;  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  prefer- 

it  dissolved  the  Standard  Oil  holding  com-  ences  were  exposed  in  this  case,  and  during 

pany  and  separated  the  subsidiary  corpora-  the  prosecution  and  since  the  decree  the  inde- 

tions.    It  went   further,   it  prohibited  the  pendent  oil  manufacturers  have  had  free  and 

individual  defendants,  the  corporations,  their  open  opportunity  to  engage  in  business  and 

officers  and  agents  from  continuing  or  carry-  have  prospered,  without  being  dubbed  to 

ing  into  further  effect  the  combination  ad-  death  by  inordinate  capital, 
judged  illegal,   and  from  entering  into  or 
performing  any  like  combinations  or  con-  unfair  practices  discontinued 

spiracy   the   effect   of   which  would  be   to       „,,  .        ..  ^t     o^     j    j  --^..1         i . 

restrain    commerce    in    petroleum    and    its     .  The  severing  of  the  Standard  Oil  combma- 
products  ^^^  prevents  it  from  actmg  as  one  great 

The  injuncUon  also  prohibited  the  defend-  aggregation  with  all  its  powers  to  raise  and 
ant  corporaUons  until  the  discontinuance  of  '^^^^  pnces,  to  control  the  oil  mdustry,  and 
the  operation  of  the  iUegal  combination,  to  crush  out  its  competitors, 
from  engaging  or  continuing  in  commerce  ^  gentleman  interested  with  the  mdepend- 
among  the  States  or  in  the  Territories  of  the  ent  manufacturers  and  thoroughly  fanuhar 
United  States.  It  also  enjoined  them  from  ^^^^  their  business  recenUy  wnUng  me  of  the 
making  any  express  or  implied  arrangements  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^^  Government  prosecuUon  said: 
together,  or  with  one  another,  like  that  en-  From  their  (the  independents')  standpoint,  coin- 
joined,  relative  to  the  future  control  and  man-  J^""^  Pf^.^'^^  conditions  in  the  oil  business,  with 
^  '       £  r^-i^jfji.  4.'  the  conditions  of  1904  and  1905  when  the  acti\ity 

agement  of  any  of  the  defendant  corporations,   ^f  the  Government  2rst  began  in  the  iratter  of 

The  result  is  that  not  only  was  the  combina-  investigating  and  publication,  there  is  no  doubt  but 

tion  condemned  and  declared  illegal,  but  the  what  the  independent  interests  have  been  aided 

defendant  companies,  some  thirty-seven  in  ?^^  bettered  by  what  the  Government  has  done. 

1  u*u  4U        J*  J  The  ngor  of  monopolistic  control  and  abuses  cer- 

number,  which  were  thus  dissevered,  were  tainly  has  been  broken  by  the  proceedings  of  the 

prohibited  from  making  any  express  or  im-  Government    through    all    its   departments,    but 

plied  agreement  relative  to  the  control  of  the  especially  through  the  dissolution  suit, 

several  companies  as  one  harmonious  whole.  ,    I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  piratical  methods 

rj,,      J  4.r«.i.4.u  J  u  heretofore  employed  by  the  then  monopoly  have 

The  decree  went  further  than  any  decree  has  almost  entirely  disappeart^d,  such  as  theVcquiring 

ever  gone  in  any  court,  under  the  Sherman  of  information  concerning  competitive  shipments 

Act.  now  forbidden  by  federal  statute  and  by  the  stat- 
utes of  many  States,  the  employment  of  bogus 

„  .r » ^  ,.. » o   ^,^   o^ . ^T,. . «,^  ^,»    ^^,^ .  *T,,-i      companies,  the  cutting  of  prices  below  cost  for  the 
WHAT  WAS   THE   STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY?      p^^^pose  of  driving  out  competition,  securing  the 

countermanding  of  orders  acquired  by  competitors, 
The  Standard  Oil  combination  consisted  of   misrepresentation  of  goods,  and  in  fact  nearly  the 

^««  k^M;«„  ^^«,^««,,    u^ij; *u       *   «i        f    whole  category  of  unfair  methods  set  out  m  the 

one  holding  company,  holding  the  stocks  of   Government's   suit    have   disappears!    from    the 
and  controlling  the  thirty-seven  corporations  arena  of  competition. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT'S  POWER  ASSERTED        the  sentiment  of  peoples  since  the  dawn  of 

civilization,  on  the  one  hand  to  preserve  the 
Another  thing  which  has  been  accom-  independence  and  freedom  of  enterprise  neces- 
plished  is  that  the  Government  has  demon-  sary  to  the  growth  and  development  of  com- 
strated  that  it  is  bigger  than  any  corporation  merce,  and  on  the  other  to  repress  those 
and  can  legally  control  aggregations  of  capital  selfish  desires  for  wealth  and  aggrandize- 
organized  imder  State  authority.  In  my  ment  which  in  all  times  have  animated  man. 
opinion  it  is  not  and  should  not  be  the  desire 

of  the  American  people  to  destroy  any  indus-        why  standard  oil  stocks  went  up 
try,  but  to  control  it;  not  to  destroy  capital, 

but  to  regulate  it,  for  large  aggregations  of  It  is  complained  in  the  public  journals  that 
capital  are  necessary  to  many  branches  of  since  the  decree  of  dissolution  the  value  of  the 
business.  But  wealth  is  one  of  the  greatest  stocks  of  the  Standard  Oil  subsidiary  com- 
powers  known  in  the  world.  It  should  be  panics  has  vastly  increased  up)on  the  market, 
controlled  so  that  it  will  not  be  used  to  the  and  some  p>eople  assume  that  the  cause  of  this 
injury  of  the  people.  The  highest  develop-  is  some  defect  in  the  Government  decree.  As 
ment  of  civilization  will  be  attained  by  keep-  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  is  further  from  the 
ing  open  to  individual  enterprise  the  great  truth.  The  reason  for  such  increase  is  per- 
avenues  of  commerce  and  industry  so  that  f ectly  plain  to  those  familiar  with  the  Stand- 
every  man,  with  reasonable  capital,  ability,  ard  Oil  organization. 

and  industry,  may  safely  embark  in  some  Prior  to  the  Government  prosecution  the 
branches  of  industry  with  the  hope  of  being  Standard  Oil  Company  was  a  close  corpora- 
something  more  than  the  employee  of  a  cor-  tion.  It  never  published  any  statement  of  its 
poration.  assets  and  business  even  to  its  stockholders. 

All  the  public  knew  was  that  the  Standard 

FEDERAL  AUTHORITY  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  qu  Company  stock  (the  holding  Company) 

^^^^•^  paid  a  cUvidend  of  about  40  per  cent,  per 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  machinery  of  the  annum,  and  its  market  value  was  regulated 
courts  is  adequate  for  the  regulation  of  large  by  those  dividends.  Its  earnings  were 
corporations  any  more  than  that  the  machin-  double  this  sum,  but  only  a  few  insiders 
ery  of  the  courts  is  adequate  to  control  the  knew  that  fact.  With  less  than  one  hun- 
banking  facilities  and  railroads  of  the  coim-  dred  millions  of  capital  stock  it  had,  in  1906, 
try.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  courts  to  lay  $261,061,811  surplus,  and  since  that  time, 
down  rules  for  the  future  management  of  for  five  years,  it  has  been  piling  up  more 
corporations  and  business;  that  is  the  duty  of  surplus  at  the  rate  of  probably  forty  mil- 
the  legislature.  The  court  acts  upon  the  lion  dollars  per  annum,  so  that  its  total 
condition  presented.  Especially  is  it  true  assets  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  undoubt- 
that  the  criminal  laws  are  totally  inadequate  edly  amounted,  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
and  inappropriate  for  such  regulation.  to  over  $600,000,000.     What  the  real  value 

The  decree  of  the  court  was  necessary  to  was  beyond  the  book  value,  no  one  knows  to 
establish  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  power  this  day.  Until  the  dissolution,  in  December, 
of  any  regulative  body  like  a  commission  19 11,  the  stocks  of  the  thirty-seven  subsidiary 
which  Congress  might  establish.  This  battle  corporations  had  never  been  sold  on  the 
had  to  be  fought  first  because  these  corpora-  market.  They  were  in  the  treasury  of  the 
tions,  entrenched  behind  State  charters,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  the 
claimed  inmiunity  from  federal  control.  It  holding  company, 
would  have  been  idle  to  legislate  further  upon 

this  subject  until  the  power  to  do  so  and  to  ^^^^^  ^^  earnings  disclosed  by  the 
enforce  legislation  was  cleariy  sustained  by  government 

the  Supreme  Court,  as  it  has  been  done.  The  Government,  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
I  have  often  said  that  Congress  should  now,  for  the  first  time  disclosed  the  large  assets  and 
in  the  light  of  these  decisions,  establish  earnings  of  these  various  companies,  coUec- 
a  commission  something  like  the  Interstate  tively  and  individually.  But  the  reports  of 
Commerce  Commission  and  license  corpora-  the  trial  were  not,  of  course,  generally  distrib- 
tions  and  large  aggregations  of  capital  imder  uted,  and  only  gradually  did  the  facts  filter 
strict  supervision  and  control.  through  the  minds  of  the  investing  public. 

I  am  aware  that  the  control  of  the  forces  of  Moreover,  so  long  as  the  suit  was  pending  the 
industry  and  of  capital  is  a  very  delicate  and  stocks  of  the  parent  company  naturally  sold 
difficult  task;  and  it  has  agitated  and  divided  for  much  less  in  the  market  by  reason  of  the  un- 
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certainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  suit.  When  capital  stock  of  $500,000  had,  in  1906,  assets 

the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  dissolved  and  of  $3,708,899,  and  earnings  of  $1,258,510, 

these    subsidiary    corporations    stood    up)on  Its  stock  is  now  selling  at  about  $700  per 

their  own  foimdations,  and  as  their  stocks  share.     The  South  Penn  Oil  Company  had, 

began  to  be  dealt  in  upon  the  market,  gradu-  in   1906,   $2,500,000  in   capital;    its   assets 

ally  the  amount  of  their  assets  became  known  amounted  to  $14,915,185.     Its  stock  is  now 

and  the  stocks  increased  enormously  in  value,  selling  at  about  $690  p>er  share. 

These  assets  were  those  shown  on  the  books 

A  FEW  CONSPICUOUS  INSTANCES  at  the  close  of  business  for  the  year  1900. 

To  them  must  be  added  the  surplus  earnings 

For  instance,  take  the  Standard  Oil  Com-  for  the  years  from  1907  to  1911,  the  time  of 

pany  of  Indiana.     When  the  Government  the  dissolution,  which  were  large,   and  wc 

instituted  the  suit  all  that  was  known  about  therefore  have  assets  far  beyond  anything 

the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  was  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  public.    No  corpora- 

that  it  had  a  million  dollars  of  capital.    The  tion  ever  existed  in  this  country  with  such 

Government  showed  that  in  1906  this  com-  earning  capacity  or  such  secrecy  in  its  busi- 

pany  had  $24,373,937  of  net  assets,  all,  except  ness.     To  be  sure,  these  figures  were  in  the 

the  one  million  dollars,  made  out  of  the  busi-  record  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  as  early  as 

ness  of  the  company  in  addition  to  its  divi-  1907,  but  the  public  did  not  know  it  and 

dends  declared,  and  was  then  earning  at  the  certainly  did  not  appreciate  the  enormous 

rate  of  over  $10,000,000  p>er  annum.     Is  there  value  of  the  assets  in  the  treasuries  of  these 

any  wonder  that,  when  this  company's  stock  subsidiary  companies, 
came  upon  the  market  and  the  public  gradu- 
ally became  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of        federal  incorporation  and  license 
its  assets  and  earnings,  it  increased  in  value? 

This  was  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of       The  fault  is  that  the  Government  never  has 

increase;  but  there  were  many  others.  had    adequate  supervision   or  control   over 

Take    another    instance.     The    Southern  large  aggregations  of  capital  with  the  proper 

Pipe  Line  Company  is  a  comparatively  small  publicity  which  follows  such  control.     What 

company,  formerly  with  $5,000,000  of  capital  Congress  should  now  provide  for  is  a  volun- 

stock,  since  increased  to  $10,000,000.     Its  tary  system  of  federal  incorporation  and  a 

rate  of  profit  from  pipe-line  business  on  its  compulsory  system  of  federal  license  of  large 

net  assets  in  that  business  ranged  from  102. i  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  business, 

to  278.1  per  cent.  p)er  annum.  During  the  Such  a  license  could  be  issued  upon  condition 

seven  years  from  1899  to  1905,  inclusive,  vast  that  the  corporation  comply  with  the  terms 

sums  were  charged  on  the  books  as  having  and  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress  provid- 

been  paid  out  to  a  trusted  employee  of  the  ing  therefor;  and  the  first  and  most  essential 

company.     The  Government  discovered  two  of  these  conditions  would  be  proper  publicity 

balance  sheets — one  in  regular  form,  showing  of  the  business  and  affairs  of  such  corpora- 

the  true  earnings  ranging  from  three  to  four  tions.     This  would  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 

millions  annually,  and  the  other  showing  each  stockholders  as  well  as  the  general  public. 
year  enormous  payments  to  this  employee,  the       It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  such  a  li- 

aggregate  being  $22,131,160,  and  leaving  very  cense  law  should  make  clear  just  what  corpor- 

small  apparent  profits,  or  even  losses.     Ex-  ations  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in  intcr- 

traordinary  efforts  were  made  by  the  Gov-  state  commerce  and  under  what  conditions. 

ernment  to  prove  what  became  of  this  money.  When  licensed,  so  long  as  they  comply  with 

The  Government  placed  upon  the  stand  the  terms  of  the  license  and  the  acts  of  Con- 

the  comptroller  and    two  directors  of    the  gress,  they  should  be  protected  in  their  right 

Southern  Pipe  Line  Company,  also  the  em-  to  do  business  so  that  there  may  be  security 

ployee  in  question,  the  comptroller  of  the  and  certainty  in  the  right  to  engage  in  com- 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  and  merce.     The  law  should  also  provide  that,  if 

others.     None  could  or  did  explain  what  be-  such  corporations  engage  in  unfair  methods  of 

came  of  this  enormous  sum.  competition  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 

Take  another  case.    The  Continental  Oil  monopoly,  their  charter  or  license  shall  be 

Company,  with   $300,000  of   capital   stock  forfeited.    The  object,  of  course,  should  be  to 

had,  in  1906,  assets  of  $1,301,515,  and  profits  regulate  and  prevent  the  abuses  of   large 

for  that  one  year  of  $575,044.     Its  stock  is  aggregations  of  capital,   keeping  open   the 

now  selling  on  the  market  at  about  $900  per  opportunity  for  all  men  fairly  and  with  equal 

share.    The  Solar  Refining  Company,  with  a  right  to  engage  in  commerce. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MAGAZINES 


THE  difficulties  and  lessons  presented  by 
the  great  coal  strike  in  England,  and  its 
settlement  by  the  adoption  of  the  minimum 
wage  law,  are  the  subjects  of  a  nimiber  of 
solid  articles  in  recent  ajid  current  numbers 
of  the  British  monthlies  and  quarterlies. 

A  long  analysis  of  the  situation  is  contrib- 
uted to  the  Quarterly  Review  by  Sir  Arthur  B. 
Markham.  In  complimenting  those  mine 
owners  who  at  once  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment in  effecting  a  settlement  of  the 
strike,  this  writer  does  not  spare  the 
minority  of  the  operators,  particularly 
in  England. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  it  is  only 
(air  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
majority  of  owners,  where  abnormal  places 
have  been  met  with  in  the  mines,  have 
treated  their  men  fairly;  but  a  considerable 
minority  have  not  done  so.  This  same 
minority  have,  during  all  the  recent 
negotiations,  adopted  an  irreconcilable 
attitude  toward  every  proposal  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  men.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  press  the  point  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  strike  in  the  English  area 
rests  mainly  on  the  owners  of  this  class. 
They  have  persistently  refused  to  pay  men 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  men  at 
last  revolted  against  this  unfair  treatment. 
Though  the  rcFalions  between  the  English 
employers  and  their  men  have  as  a  rule 
been  fairly  satisfactory  during  recent  years, 
on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  much 

unrest  in  mining  districts  owing  to  the  re-   

duction  of  earnings  by  the  Eight  Hours 
bill,  the  refusal  of   some  owners  to  meet  m 

the  admitted  grievance  of  men  working  in 
abnormal  places,  bad  management  of  mines,  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  the  rise  in  house-rents. 

Referring  to  the  increased  price  of  coal  to 
the  consumer  consequent  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  which  effected  a  general  rise  in 
the  miner's  wages,  Sir  Arthur  Markham  in- 
sists that  out  of  "Two  shillings  rise,  nine 
pence  only  goes  to  the  men,  and  one  and 
three  to  the  masters."  J,  Keir  Hardie,  the 
labor  leader,  has  some  very  sober  comments 
on  the  lessons  in  the  strike  in  hash's  Maga- 
zine. He  predicts  that  the  next  "big  strike 
will  be  not  only  national,  but  international." 
He  recognizes  that  it  is  becoming  "increas- 
ingly true  that  the  strike  for  improvement 


in  industrial  conditions  will  not  solve  the  so- 
cial problem," 

The  exfterience  of  the  strike  of  late  has  shown 
conclusively  the  imperative  need  for  the  workers  to 
control  Parliament,  which  is  a  very  different  mat- 
ter from  waiting  upon  it.  The  action  of  the  strike 
can  at  most  be  only  ameliorative;  it  never  can  be 
revolutionary.  That  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics. A  strike  can  secure  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  minimum  wage,  but  onlj;  Parliament  can 
nationalize  the  mines,  or  the  railways,  or  other 


J  political  action 
tion  is  but  patlia- 
supplement,  but 
Before  the  work- 
in  trol  the  state, 


industrial  undertakings.  And  s 
is  revolutionary  ivhereas  direct  ai 
tive.  The  strike  can  be  used  t" 
not  to  supplant  political  action, 
ing-class  can  be  tree  (hey  must  c 
and  the  strike,  apart  from  its  educational  value, 
does  nothing  to  secure  control  of  ihe  state.  With 
forces  of  "  law  and  order,"  civil  and  military,  under 
their  control,  the  master  class  boss  the  show. 
They  have  the  press,  the  policeman,  the  soMierHthe 
judicial  bench,  and  the  Senate  as  their  servants. 
And  all  this  because,  despite  a  popular  franchise, 
they  are  still  the  ruling  class.  Parliament  is  there- 
fore the  citadel  upon  which  the  forces  of  democracy 
must  concentrate  their  attack.  A  general  strike 
against  Liberalism  and  Tor)'ism  is  the  need  of  ihe 
hour.  Every  general  rise  in  wages  leads  to  a  rise  in 
rent.  The  political  strike  is  the  only  form  of  strike 
which  is  all  gain  and  no  loss.  The  strike,  espe- 
Wl 
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cially  on  a  national  scale,  is  a  double-edged  the  stronger.  In  addition  to  the  money  cost  of  tbt 
weapon,  to  be  used  only  occasionally,  and  then  struggle,  the  winning  side  loses  the  good -will  of  the 
with  care,  whereas  the  vote  can  be  used  all  the  time,  other  side.  In  the  balance-sheets  of  many  trading 
and  is  guaranteed  to  injure  only  the  enemy.  companies,  among  the  assets  large  sums  are  set 

down  for  what  is  called  "good-will."  The  meaning 

The  Labor  Movement  and  Missions        *^  ^^^^  the  company's  relations  with  its  customers 

are  so  good  that  it  can  make  more  profit  than  other- 

-111                               .      .  ^*^  *^  could.     There  is  another  kind  of  good-will, 

Discussing  the  labor  movement  in  its  en-  however,  namely,  good-will  between  a  company 

tirety,    particularly    in    its    world    bearings,  and  its  employees.    Such  good-will  has  both  moral 

Bishop  Gore,  writing  in  the  ItUernational  Re-  and  money  value.     It  would  be  a  novelty  to  find 

r  \jr'     '  good-will  between  employer  and  employed  assessed 

View  0]  Mtssions,  says:  ^^  a  cash  figure  in  a  balance-sheet,  but  there  is  as 

The  labor  movement  makes  throughout  Europe  ™"ch  reason  for  a  figure  of  that  kind  as  there  is  for 

a  great  claim  for  justice.     And  in  spite  of  the  faults  the  ordinary  money  valuation  of  good-will  between 

and  exaggerations  which  attend  upon  the  move-  seller  and  buyer. 

ment,  it  ought  in  its  broad  lines  to  enlist  the  sym-  -n     •  j      ^i_            -.            i            ^   i        j     l     • 

pathy  and  codperation  of  all  who  call  themselves  iiesides  the  great  moral,  mental  and  physi- 

Christians.  The  Bible  shows  an  extraordinary'  cal  value  that  profit-sharing  and  copartner- 
care  for  the  worker.  The  believer  in  the  Bible  ^-ill  ship  would  have  for  the  workmen,  the  results, 
hold  that  the  first  charge  upon  any  industry  is  the  ^^ih  writer,  upon  the  business  man's  life 

proper    payment    of    the    laborer.     The    inspired       ^  .,  \1  -r 

prophets  of  God  denounce  the  divine  judgments  are  worth  much  sacrifice  to  secure, 
upon  all  those  who  **grind  the  faces  of  the  ixx>r,"        ,^  .    .  u-      i  •    u-    l     • 

that  is  to  say.  who  use  sweated  or  inadequately  „ 'V*^^  ^  increases  his  pleasure  m  his  business 
remunerated  kbor  to  accomplish  their  own  enrich-  He  has  a  new  zest  in  his  work  He  has  the  great 
ment.  It  ought  to  cause  the  Christian  churches  ^t'^faction  of  helping  to  raise  financially  and  mor- 
the  gravest  aiiciety  to  find  that  they  have  been,  on  »"y  ^^  y^^'  Tf "  *■»♦.  are  helping  him  to  make  his 
the  thole,  so  indifterent  to  the  claims  of  labor:  on  °*^  ''^'"?- ,  "«  .''"I*  ^^  .""^t  opportunity  for 
the  whole  so  much  more  anxious  to  defend  the  '^"'  "^'"'"^ss  in  his  daily  work  He  mav  or 
rights  of  property  than  to  protect  the  poor;  so  may  not  have  time  for  outside  work  buthe  realues 
much  more  i^y.  at  the  best,  to  comfort  tWallen  »•»*»  his  bi^mess  is  well  worthy  of  his  heu  serv^e. 
and  bind  up  the  wounded  in  the  industrial  struggle  |"  *''°"'  ^"^  s>-stem  dignifies  and  raises  tbechaiac- 
than  to  a^rt  their  rightful  cUims  against  the  '•^''  °/  b"sincsslife.  Frankly^  that  is  the  employer  s 
tyranny  or  injustice  of  the  strong.  iTis  indeed  ««at«*t  gain  because  it  is  beyond  money  value, 
sometimes  said  that  our  Lord  had  His  eyes  fixed 

upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  Germany's  LeSSOn  tO  England 

and  paid  no  attention  to  social  or  fxmtical  condi- 
tions. But  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  He  had  ii«fo;r>  n.  ^^^Ar-^  of  r^on^r  e^^;ol  w^t^^^^ 
behind  Him  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  He  .  ^ntam  a  novice  at  many  soaal  reform 
identified  Himself  with  its  message.  ,  .  .  It  is  j^ws,  can  learn  much  from  Germany,  accord- 
something  much  more  than  sympathy  whkrh  this  ing  to  Mr.  William  Harbutt  Dawson,  writing 
movement,  or  pair  of  movements,  can  claim  of  in  the  CofUemporarv,  *nhanks  to  the  human- 

f^SS  sIIa;mln'S;:5/'ire^dIi'ne:i'^f  S'  '^«  '"A^T'  «^  this  legislation  (German  in- 

then  as  surely  as  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Brit-  surance  and  poor  reiiet],  the  poor  are  not 

ish  Empire,  so  surely  the  democratic  movement  only  treated  more  liberally  than  before,  but 

and  the  nationalist  movement  are  ordained  of  C»od.  they  are  no  longer  reminded  by  invidious, 

JfJfJ?"?n^.^^!^L^  ^I'l'-^r  '*'''*  ^ r^'  w^"'"^  time-dishonored  disabilities  that  the  \ncUnis 
claim,  and  our  great  contribution  as  C  hnstians      r     .  •  .  ^     ^  j    j*  ^ 

should  ultimately  be  the  demonstration  that  it  is  ^*  Sickness,  misfortune  and  distress  arc  re- 
only  through  the  faith  in  Christ  that  either  move-  garded  as  citizens  of  an  inferior  grade.'*     In- 
ment  can  realize  itself.  vestigations  recently  made  by  the  German 
Tk^n    oi.     •           J  T  government  into  the  workings  of  the  insur- 
Profit-^iariag  and  Labor  Copartnership  ance  laws  of  the  empire  were  regarded  as  vtry 

profitable.     Dr.  R.  Freund,  of  Berlin,  who 
A  summary  of  recent  progress  in  profit-  collated  the  data  and  statistics,  is  quoted  by 
sharmg  and  labor  copartnership  appears  in  Mr.  Dawson  as  saying: 
the  Contemporary  Review,     The  writer,  Theo- 
dore Cooke  Taylor,  M.P.,  dilates  upon  the     .  Although  the  insurance  laws  have  been  in  opera- 
^A-^r^r^^^^^  r^f  ^^^A  ^riw  u^^\.,^^    *u^  I  tion  far  too  short  a  timc  to allow of  their  influence OH 

advantage  of  good-^ji  1  between  the  enip  oyer  ^^e  Poor  Law  being  fully  felt;  although  the  pre%-a- 
and  his     hands.       We  quote  his  words  here:    fence  of  unfavorable  economic  conditions  during 

recent  years  has  shown  this  influence  in  a  disadvan- 
We  move  in  a  mischievous  circle;  war  breeds  tageous  light;  and  although  the  Poor  Law  Unions, 
war,  strikes  and  lock-outs  breed  enmity  and  pov-  for  the  most  part,  have  not  observed  the  effects  of 
erty;  poverty  and  enmity  breed  strikes  and  lock-  the  laws  with  the  necessary  care,  a  powerful  influ- 
outs  again.  Is  this  vicious  see-saw  never  to  cease?  ence  can  already  be  observed.  The  Poor  Boards 
In  theory  we  all  condemn  it;  no  sane  thinker  de-  have  been  relieved  of  a  considerable  proportion  vi 
fends  it.  Industrial  war,  like  international  war,  the  cases  of  relief,  so  that  the  insurance  laws  do 
settles  no  question  of  right  and  wrong.  It  only  now,  to  a  large  extent,  protect  the  working  classes 
proves  which  side  for  the  time  being  is  financially   from  the  necessity  of  claiming  poor  relief. 
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POLITICS  IN  THE   MAGAZINES 

IX  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  Mr.  in  the  June  number  of  his  magazine  an  ad- 
Frands  E.  Leupp,  a  veteran  Washington  dress  that  he  made  to  the  voters  of  Massachu- 
correspondent  and  biographer  of  ex-President  setts  through  his  Boston  newspaper,  the 
Roosevelt,  contributes  a  study  of  "Roosevelt  Journal,  just  before  the  primary  election  in 
the  Politician."  Mr.  Leupp  puts  Colonel  April.  Commenting  on  the  result  in  Massa- 
Roosevelt's  strong  qualities  as  a  politician  chusetts,  by  which  Roosevelt  practically  won 
in  this  order:  his  picturesque  personality;  a  tie  vote  with  Taft,  Mr.  Munsey  declares 
his  indifference  to  precedent  or  consistency  that  but  for  the  preferential  primary  Mr. 
for  its  own  sake;  his  audacity.  His  chief  Roosevelt  would  not  have  had  a  delegate  in 
faults  in  politics,  Mr.  Leupp  thinks,  are  three:  the  whole  State.  The  vote  of  the  State 
impatience  of  the  interval  between  desire  and  would  have  been  absolutely  machine  con- 
accomplishment;  failure  to  appreciate  the  trolled.  Whatever  delegates  Mr.  Roosevelt 
persistence  of  a  moral  ideal  as  distinguished  has,  he  owes  wholly  to  the  preferential  pri- 
from  a  wise  or  expedient  purpose,  and  over-  mary.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  the  conserv- 
confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  popular  atism  of  New  England  and  the  closely  knit 
mind  to  consider  fine  distinctions  in  passing  financial  system  which  has  much  voice  in  New 
on  a  broad  issue.  England  politics,  Mr.  Munsey  suggests  that 

As  to  Roosevelt's  personality,  Mr.  Leupp  when  compared,  in  effect,  with  the  over- 
has  this  to  say:  whelming  vote  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  in 

Everything  in  his  physiognomy,  his  manner,  his  Illinois,  where  conditions  were  with  him,  it 

speech,  his  gestures,  bears  witness  to  the  energy  may  well  be  that  the  Massachusetts  result  is 

stored  up  in  him,  for  which  must  be  made  some  out-  even  a  greater  triumph, 
let  or  other.     This  will  explain  why  he  is  always 

doing  something  out  of  the  common.     To  glide  -^     iri^A  «#   T\^,^^^<^4>   nu^^^   n\^^\,  t^ 

along  with  the  general  human  stream  would  call  The  Kind  Of  Democrat  Champ  Clark  Is 

none  of  his  inner  forces  into  play.  What  they  crave  .  r    t  • 

is  the  stimulus  of  opposition,  the  need  of  buffeting  One  of  the  surprises  of  this  unusual  cam- 
against  adverse  influences.  For  that  reason  we  paign  has  been  the  strong  development  of 
find  him  a  conservative  by  descent,  but  a  radical  Speaker  Clark's  candidacy  in  the  primaries, 
by  choice;  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  but  a  democrat    *    j.    i.i.    o       i      >  •-^*       •        i  ^'       ^    ^i. 

by  voluntary  association;  a  puny  lad  in  pinafores,  As  to  the  Speaker  s  position  m  relaUon  to  the 
but  an  athlete  at  maturity;  a  scholar  by  training,  issues  of  the  campaign  and  the  leading  tenets 
but  a  worker  by  impulse;  a  warrior  at  home,  but  a  of  his  party,  there  has  been  exhibited,  not 
peacemaker  abroad;  a  reformer  among  politicians,  ^  ^^^  ^  difference  of  opinion  as  a  posidve 
and  a  pohtician  among  reformers.  ,,       e   •   r  ^.        •      ^  ^.r^i. 

*^  lack  of  mformation  m  many  parts  of  the 

How  the  Bie  Solit  Came  coimtry.   It  is,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  sup- 

plying  this  lack  that  the  ChUlook,  in  its  issue 
In  the  June  if cC/wrc'5,  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  a  for  May  ii,  presented  an  authorized  inter- 
newspaper  correspondent  and  political  writer,  view  with  the  Speaker  by  John  E.  Lathrop. 
has  a  fanciful  story  of  "  The  Political  Revolu-  In  this  interview  Mr.  Clark  formulates  as 
tion  in  America,"  in  which  he  records  the  the  two  principal  issues  of  the  campaign  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  campaign  of  tariff  and  the  cognate  question  of  the  trusts. 
1912,  in  the  form  of  a  complete  realignment  of  When  asked  to  classify  himself  among  the 
parties  in  accordance  with  which  all  the  several  schools  of  economic  thought  on  the 
progressive  Republicans  and  the  progressive  tariff,  the  Speaker  replied:  "I  am  for  a  t^iriff 
Democrats  go  into  one  camp  and  the  con-  for  revenue  only;  or  as  close  an  approxima- 
servative  Republicans  and  the  conservative  tion  thereto  as  the  circumstances  permit." 
Democrats  into  another.  In  the  race  for  the  "How  rapidly  should  the  schedules  be  re- 
Presidency  the  conservatists  of  the  two  parties  duced,  and  how?  "  he  was  asked.  "  The  Dem- 
are  led  by  President  Taft  and  Governor  Har-  ocratic  party  favors  a  gradual  reduction  of 
mon,  while  the  progressives  follow  the  stand-  the  tariff,"  he  replied.  f 

ard  of  Roosevelt  and  Wilson.  When  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  thei 

business  men  of  the  country  have  anything 
The  Massachusetts  Primaries  to  fear  in  the  event  of  Democratic  victory  in 

the  election,  Mr.  Clark  replied:  "It  is  a  thing 

Believing  that  the  discussion  of  the  prefer-  incredible  that  any  sane  men  should  desire 

ential  primary,  with  its  relation  to  thepoliti-  to  injure  any  legitimate  business.    What  we 

cal  boss,  is  equally  applicable  to  every  part  of  contend  for  is  that  every  legitimate  business 

the  nation,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Mimsey  reproduces  and  every  citizen  have  equal  opportunity, 
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and  that  laws  be  passed  that  will  enable  no  sound   business  judgment  and   the  evolution  of 

few  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  toil  and  ^medial  measures. 

sweat  and  lives  of  the  thousands."  Such  is  the  Speaker's  own  confession  of  hL 

Other  issues  outlined  by  the  Speaker  were  political  faith.    In  the  arguments  circulated 

these:  by  the  Clark  Campaign  Committee  spedaJ 

emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  candi- 

That  of  transportation,  reform  of  the  financial  j^^.^  j^  ^  ** dependable  Democrat"  who  voteti 

system,  final  determmation  of  who  shall  control  ,       t»            ^u         4.*                j  r                     xa 

the  potential   power  in  the  waters  of  navigable  ^^^  f^T^^  ^hree  tmies  and  for  every  Demo^ 

streams,   preservation   of  our   natural   resources  cratic  candidate  since  he  became  of  age,  and 

(what  there  is  left  of  them),  the  getting  of  all  elec-  that  his  record  is  "straightforward  and  I>em- 

tion   machinery  close  to  the  people,  preventing  ocratic."    This  leads  Ray  Stannard  Baker  to 

corrupt  use  of  money  m  politics,  reforestation,  im-  i     •     .l      i         •          i^          •       r       ▼ 

provement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors,  automatic  remark,  m  the  American  Magazttu  for  June, 

compensation  to  workingmen.  These  are  all  ques-  that  "in  whatever  particulars  the  old-fash- 

tions  of  deep  interest  and  vital  importance.    But  I  ioned  Democratic  creed  is  still  pro^essive — 

cannot  unders^nd  how  they  are  to  be  solved  first  f^^  example,  in  the  matter  of  tariff  reduction 

until  the  tariff  and  the  trusts  are  disposed  of —  n>\     \    ^  J    \         t»               •       >>  i.    a.     r  _^i- 

hence  I  am  for  tackling  the  tariflf  and  trusts,  and  —Clark  is  truly  a  Progressive,     but     farther 

doing  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  compatibly  with  than  this  he  does  not  go.              • 


T 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  PATENT  OWNERS 

'HE  United  States  Supreme  Court  evoked  gJS^JTVs^  a^*"^  suppUes  made  by  a.  b.  Dick  CompaiT. 
considerable  criticism — some  say  "un-       -ru    u  c  u  .     xt-     ei 

....       n      r         "^       A     '  '            e  ^  he  Henry  firm  sold  to  Miss  Skou  some  ink 

reasoning    cntiasm   —for    its    deasion    of  suitable  for  use  upon  this  machine,  with  knowledge 

March  il,  191 1,  in  the  case  of  Henry  VS,  A.  B.  of  this  license  restriction  under  which  Miss  Skou 

Dick     Company.     Although     well-informed  had  bought  the  machine,  and  with  the  expectation 

lawyers  claim  that  the  decision  merely  "con-  ^^^  ^^^  '''}^  ^«"^^  ^  "«^ y^'^^  ^^^  mimeograph. 
/.     -^  J  ^1     ,             ..             1       J       1       1          J  The  question  presented  to  the  C  ourt  was: 
firmed  the  law  as  it  was  already  clearly  under-  -  ,5id  ^hc  acts  of  the  Henry  firm  constitute  con- 
stood,"   the   fact  IS  undeniable  that  hostile  tributory   infringement   of   the    Dick   Company's 
comment  of  the  Supreme  Court's  action  has  patents?" 

been  widespread,  and  that  the  refusal  (April  The  Supreme  ('ourt  decided  that  these  acts  coa- 

^             xriLi--^^.              i.          i_        'i-  stituted  contributory  infringement. 

8,  191 2)  of  the  Court  to  grant  a  reheanng  has 

stimulated  to  a  great  extent  the  agitation  for  The  opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Lurton, 
new  Federal  legislation  modifying  the  grant  and  with  him  concurred  Justices  Holmes,  Van 
made  to  patentees  under  the  law.  In  the  Devanter,  and  McKenna.  Chief  Justice 
Engineering  Magazine  for  May  there  appears  White  dissented  from  the  decision,  and  with 
a  digest  of  the  case  by  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Mon-  him  concurred  Justices  Hughes  and  Lamar, 
tague  of  the  New  York  Bar,  in  the  course  of  The  dissenting  opinion  declares  that  the  de- 
which  are  set  forth  with  admirable  clearness  cision  tends  *'to  extend  the  patent  so  as  to 
the  rights  that  belong  to  patent  owners  and  cause  it  to  embrace  things  which  it  does  not 
the  rights  of  users  of  patented  articles.  With  include,"  and  permits  the  owner  "  to  extend 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  which  ^is  patent  rights  so  as  to  bring  within  the 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  comment  Mr.  Mon-  claim  of  his  patent  interests  which  are  not 
tague  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "since  the  embraced  therein,  thus  virtually  legislating  by 
creation  of  the  patent  system  ...  and  the  causing  the  patent  laws  to  cover  subjects  to 
adoption,  in  1790,  of  the  first  patent  law  by  which  without  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  con- 
the  first  American  Congress,  no  better  consid-  tract  they  could  not  reach."  Commenting  on 
ered  decision  affecting  patent  rights  has  ever  the  dissenting  opinion,  Mr.  Montague  re- 
been  rendered  in  this  country."     The  facts  marks: 

out  of  which  the  decision  arose  were  as  fol-  The  all-important  circumstance  which  Chief  Ju- 
k)W»:  tice  White  overlooks  is  that  no  license  restriction  is 

I  T^.      r\'  t    r^  ^  J       *     *  enforceable,  under  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the 

The  Dick  Company  owned  patents  covering  a  c..^^„^„  n',,^4^    ..«i^..  ♦!,«  ^^o»^:^*:««  :^  ««kJ^    li 

.        T*       iJ   -^  L.   '     \f      ci  Supreme  Lourt,  unless  the  restriction  is     aroutkt 

mimeograph.     It  sold   to  a  certain   Miss  Skou  a  t^r,^  ,„  .u^  j^^^cl.^  «^^.,-„,««  tu^  »,t:^u  "  «i  #1.-  #     . 

\^         L   J   •       *u    •         ^'  J  u  home  to  the  person  acqutrint  the  artule.     at  Mw  ttme 

"Tt?nt''"Sc"t^  howcr  °o  TTjn^  IhearticUisUujred'  To  make  a  IjccnW  restriction 
tnebc  patents  suDject.  nowcvcr,  to  a  license,  enforceabc,  "  the  purchascrmust  have  notice  that 
Mlow^         attachc.1  to  the  mach.nc  and  readmg  as   ^^  ,,^y^  ^^•^^  ^^ly''^  q,^^,j^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  .,     .j^ 

notion,  engendered  by  Chief  Justice  White's  dis- 
LICENSE  RESTRICTION  senting  opinion,  that  Henry  would  have  been  held 

This  machine  is  sold  by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company  with  the    ?t^."  >"^.'''"K^''  »^  ^^'^f  ^>^"»  or  any  Other  user  of  the 
license  restriction  that  it  may  be  used  only  with  the  stencil     Uick   mimeograph,    had   bought    Henry  s  mk   at   a 
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corner  drug  store,  has  absolutely  no  foundation  in   Mr.  Montague  holds  that  "in  affirming  these 

fact.    The  infringement  in  the   Dick  case    the  proposiUons  the  Supreme  Court  stated  plam, 

Supreme  Court  expressly  held,  consisted  in  the  fact  ^     ^         ,      .  ^  j     i      i  .^.i   J 

that  Henry,  knowing  of  the  license  restriction,  and  common  business  sense,  and  also  long-settled 

with  the  expectation  and  intention  that  his  ink  principles  'of  law,   in   rehance   upon   which 

would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  violating  this  enormous  business  interests  have  been  estab- 

license  restriction,  incited  Miss  Skou,  intentionally  Ijshed  " 
and  deliberately,  to  violate  the  license  restriction — 

to  which  Miss  Skou,  as  Henry  well  knew,  had  ex-  The  OdDOsIiiE  View 
pressly  assented  when  she  acquired  the  mimeo-  *^*^      *^ 
Rraph — ^and,  supplied  Miss  Skou  with  the  means        ■«--      o  ^i.   tr     tt         i.  •      au       aai     a- 
of  accomplishing  this  wrongful  act.     Indeed,  the       Mr.  Seth  K.  Humphrey,  mtht  Atlantic 
court  below  expressly  found  that  Henry  deliber-  Monthly y  ref errmg  to  that  part  of  the  Supreme 
ately  and  knowingly  instigated  Miss  Skou  to  this  Court's  decision  affirming  the  right  of  a  pat- 
wrongful  act,  and  even  instructed  her  that  if  she  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  control  the  supply  of  materials 
\irould  pour  Henry  s  ink  into  Dick  s  can  and  throw  .      ,             j       '^.i.   i.»             i  •  '^  "^  .j       .1 
away  Henry's  can,  she  would  not  be  caught  violat-  ^o  be  used  with  his  machine,  considers  the 
ing  the  license  restriction.  added  prerogative  in  the  light  of  the  prover- 
,        ,      .  1.     r.i.        .  bial  "last  straw"  falling  upon  an  already 

..r^''.^^^^''^^''^^^"^^^'''^u^^?.^^^'?^'''^?o^  intolerable  situation.    The  pubUc,  he  says, 
Mr.  Montague  points  out  that  SecUon  4884  ^^^^  ^^  -^^      u  ^j^^^  j^  ^ack  of  these  grants 
of  the  RcNased  Statutes  provides  that  a  pat-  ^  ^^^j     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  inventors?"    He 
ent  owner  shall  have     the  exclusive  nght  to  continues* 
make,  use  and  vend  the  invention  or  discov- 
ery." The  object  of  our  patent  system,  as  stated  in  the 

Constitution,  is  "to  promote  the  progress  of  Science 

This  "exclusive  right"  is  in  effect  three  "exclu-  and  Useful  Arts."     That  is,  in  order  to  get  inven- 

sive  rights,"  i.  e.,  the  "exclusive  right"  to  make,  tions  for  public  use,  the  patent  laws  were  made  for 

the  "exclusive  right"  to  use,  and  the  "exclusive  the  encouragement  of  inventors.     The  communi- 

right "  to  sell  the  patented  article.  ty's  interest  in  new  discoveries  is,  theoretically,  the 

The  patent  owner  may,  according  as  he  sees  fit,  prime  consideration;  the  reward  to  the  inventor  is 

dispose  of  one,  or  more,  or  any  f)art  of  these  com-  no  more  than  a  just  and  agreeable  means  to  attain 

ponent  "exclusive  rights.''     Thus,  when  he  elects  the  desired  end. 

to  manufacture  the  patented  article  himself,  he  But  our  patent  law,  as  it  has  come  finally  to  be 
reserves  to  himself  the  "exclusive  right"  to  make,  construed,  is  singularly  oblivious  of  the  public.  It 
and  disposes  simply  of  all  or  p>art  of  the  "exclusive  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  patentee.  It  does 
rights"  to  use  and  to  sell  the  patented  article,  not  reward  the  inventor  and  take  over  the  inven- 
Again,  if  he  elects  not  to  sell  the  patented  article,  tion;  it  awards  him  the  invention  itself  for  a  period 
but  simply  to  lease  it  on  a  royalty  basis,  he  reserves  of  seventeen  years,  and  makes  no  demand  upon  him 
to  himself  the  "exclusive  rights"  to  make  and  to  to  administer  it  for  the  public  good,  or,  indeed  to 
sell,  and  disposes  simply  of  the  right  of  use.  Simi-  administer  it  at  all.  Instance  any  patented  im- 
larly,  if  he  elects  to  dispose  of  only  p>art  of  the  "ex-  provement:  suppose  manufacturers  engaged  in  the 
elusive  right"  to  use  the  patented  article,  he  may  particular  line  adopt  the  device  in  their  machinery 
reserve  to  himself  the  "exclusive  rights"  to  make  or  process,  in  their  desire  to  market  a  more  perfect 
and  to  sell  the  patented  article,  and  part  of  the  article, — the  one  attainment  which  really  interests 
**  exclusive  right"  of  use,  and  may  dispose  of  simply  the  public.  The  law  interferes.  But  it  does  not 
a  portion  of  his  "exclusive  right  '  of  use,  by  grant-  say  to  the  manufacturers.  "  You  must  pay  a  reason- 
ing merely  a  limited  right  of  use, — simply,  for  in-  able  tribute  to  the  inventor  before  you  may  make 
stance,  the  right  to  use  the  patented  article  only  this  improved  device";  it  says,  "You  must  stop 
under  such  conditions  and  only  with  such  supplies  making  the  device."  And  there  it  rests.  In  pro- 
as the  patent  owner  shall  prescribe.  claiming  a  new  and  useful  invention  by  publishing 

Like  the  owner  of  unimproved  real  estate,  the  the  patent,  the  government  merely  informs  us  of 

patent  owner  may  decline  to  use  his  invention,  or  one  more  thing  which  we  may  not  use.     It  leaves 

to  allow  others  to  use  it.  the  public  at  the  inventor's  doorstep,  expectant, 

but  unassured  of  admittance.  .  .  . 

In  one  respect  the  patent  owner  is  not  so  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight  that  the  patent  system 

favorably   circumstanced    as   the  owners  of  encourages  invention,  but  inventions  are  without 

other  kinds  of  property;   for  whereas  the  lat-   ^^^"^.^?  ^^^  community  except  as  they  are  set  to 

.'^    /T    •      •  1  ^  1  ^i_         work    to  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  bse- 

ter  may  exercise  their  rights  as  long  as  they   j^,  ^ns."     We  need  to  be  reminded  that  for  this 

may  desire,  the  patent  owner  may  do  so  for  ^w<i  the  patent  laws  were  devised.    We  are  so  accus- 

the  statutory  period  of  seventeen  years  only,  tomed  to  regard  the  encouragement  of  invention  as 

and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  must  ^^^  complete  function  of  the  patent  laws,  and  are  so 

,.        •  i_  .     Tv  LI*       11     £  ^.'      •  v^        T^  impressed  by  the  bulky  output,  that  only  on  special 

rehnquish  to  the  pubhc  all  of  his  rights.     It  occasion,  when  one  of  our  supposedly  beneficent 

must  be  remembered,  too,  that  creations  "shows  its  teeth,"    does  it  occur  to  us  to 

, ,.    .     -  .  .  ,  ,   ask,  "Where  do  ^«  come  in?" 

the  public  IS  free  to  take  or  refuse  the  patented 

article  on  the  terms  imposed.     If  the  terms  are  too        Mr.  Humphrey  believes  that  the  present 

onerous,  the  public  loses  nothing,  for  it  may  decline  patent  laws*'  haveoutlived  the CondiUons that 

to  buy  or  use  the  patented  article;  and  when  the  ^     ■,    ^1  '>       j  *u   * 

patent  expires  the  public  will  be  free  to  use  the  in-  ^lade  them  necessary,    and  proposes  that  we 

N-ention  without  compensation  or  restriction.  get  away  from  ancient  traditions  and  con- 
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struct  a  patent  system  adapted  to  the  present  pensation,  would  be  paid  to  the  inventors,  and  a 

day.     Here  is  his  plan :  penalty  for  not  doing  so  would  enforce  this  reasoo- 

•^                             ^  able  exaction.     New  inventions,  at  once  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  experienced   manufacturers 

The  inventor  wants  compensation  for  his  discov-  throughout  the  country,  would  automatically  cx>cne 
ery;  give  him  compensation, — not  the  discovery,  before  the  public  in  their  most  perfected  form. 
The  community  wants  the  discovery;  although  the  through  well-established  channels,  and  under  con- 
plain  teaching  of  our  patent  law  makes  it  heresy  to  ditions  assuring  competitive  terms,  plus  the  ro>-al- 
say  so,  the  community  is  entitled  to  it.  Both  ends  ties.  The  inventor  would  not  of  necessity  be 
can  be  attained  at  once  by  making  the  discovery  forced  to  go  into  business,  or  to  sell  his  rights  for  an 
public,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  letters-patent,  to  all  who  arbitrary  price.  His  inclination  would  be  to  retain 
may  wish  to  make  use  of  it,  with  the  single  obliga-  his  patent,  supplement  its  publication  by  advertis- 
tion  that  they  shall  pay  to  the  inventor  legally  ing  it  to  the  industry  likely  to  be  interested,  and 
determined  royalties  during  the  life  of  his  ptatent.  gather  direct  from  it  such  reward  as  his  ini'cntion 

Under  our  present  system,  the  most  fortunate  in-  might  merit.  .  .  . 

ventors  are  those  who  succeed  in  establishing  their  A  study  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  in- 

patents  on  a  royalty  basis.     The  law  might  as  well  ventions  are  now  being  worked  on  a  royalty  basis, 

bring  this  opportunity  to  every  inventor,  with  the  would  greatly  assist  in  devising  a  satisfactory  scale, 

added  advantage  to  him  and  to  the   community  To  provide  for  special  cases  in  which  the  royalties 

that,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  one  licensee,  might  work  a  hardship,  either  to  the  inventor  or  to 

both  would  do  business  with  an  entire  industry,  the  community,  there  could  be  a  commission  to^ 

The  royalties,  carefully  graded  to  provide  just  com-  which  either  mightappealforaproperreadjustment. 


THE   CULTURAL   NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

*^  'T^HE  time  has  come  when  even  the  most  which  the  whole  structure  of  the  curriculum 

A    progressive  friends  of  the  modern  col-  must  rest.'*     Sacrifice  culture,  and  " you  have 

lege — men  who  both  by  natural  inclination,  withdrawn  from  the  college  its  very  reason  of 

university  training,  and  active  public  interests  existence.'' 

are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  more  effective       The  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  American 

and  more  scientific  method  in  collegiate  in-  colleges  are  various.     One  of  them  is  **the 

struction   and   administration — must   needs  shameless   competition   in    the   educational 

admit  to  a  growing  realization  of  the  fact  that  field,''  which  has  "vitiated  the  fimdamental 

we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  our  college  devel-  aims  of  collegiate  instruction."     To  quote 

opment,  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  the  Mr.  Blayney: 

modernization  of  the  curriculum,  that  our  standards  have  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
ideals  must  be  readjusted,  or  that  the  college  of  the  ''average  man,"  which  has  discouraged  all 
must  go."  The  question  whether  the  college  attempts  at  real,  intensive  scholarship.  The  con- 
is  a  necessary  or  a  superfluous  institution  is  a  f.^KT  ^^^  PI^J^  ^""^"""^  l^**  ^^"^A^^^^t^ 
e  -^   ....     1        J         •  1                           J       finishing  school    ;    hence  the  crowding  of  halls 

question  of  political  and  social  economy  and  ^j^h  students  (?)  whose  families  and  whose  ambi- 

will  be  settled  as  such.  tions  are  in  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  real  pur- 

_-,,,,  ,.  ^  .  ,  pose  of  the  college.     From  their  ranks  are  recruited 

If  the  college  has  something  to  oner  our  social,  fj,e  "snobs"  of  college  life, 
intellectual,  and  moral  life  which  neither  the  high         *        ,  r  j         •         •       -i       i.  i. 

school,  nor  the  university,  nor  the  technical  school        Another  cause  of  deterioration  has  been  the 

can  offer;  if  it  has  a  distinct  and  beneficent  con?  practice  at  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  of 

tribution  to  make  to  American  civilization,  the  employing  instructors  who  are  not  specially 

college  should   remain,  and  an  enlightened  pub-  ^^„\^Ja   J^^^       t?,,««   ^«^  «,,«u   <i^«u^i,:**'' 

lie  opinion  will  demand  its  jealous  preservation,  trained  men.     Even  one  such     makeshift 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  but  accomplishes  what  man,  whatever  be  his  age  or  dignity,  in  the 

a  year  or  two  added  to  the  high  school  together  with  faculty  of  the  smaller  college  undermines  the 

the  professional  school  can  do  equally  well,  and  even  morale  of  both  students  and  faculty, 
more  cheaply,  then  by  all  means  the  college  should       ^^^  Blayney  sees  hopeful  signs  of  the  renas- 
cence of  the  liberal  arts  college.     He  notes, 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  for   example,    Harvard's   change   of   policy 

Mr.  Thomas  Lindsey  Blayney,  head  of  the  toward  the  wholesale  elective  system;   also, 

department  of  Modern  European  Literature  the  recent  recommendation  of  the  class  of 

and  Arts,  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  1885  to  the    trustees   of  Amherst  CoUege, 

who  in  the  5ewafwe  i^ewexf  makes  an  eloquent  *' advising  the  elimination  of  the  scientific 

appeal  for  the  restoration  of  culture  to  its  (B.S.)  degree  and  the  concentration  of  funds 

proper  position  in  the  college  curriculum,  and  efforts  (including  the  payment  of  large 

This  element  of  culture,  which  has  been  called  salaries  to  a  picked  faculty)  upon  what  should 

*'the  fruit  of  knowledge  married  to  sym-  be  the  true  ideals  of   collegiate  training — 

pathy,"  is,  he  says,  "the  corner-stone  upon  the   attainment   of    disinterested   culture." 


fient  had  become  the  law  of  the  sea. 
But  experience  showed  that  these  regulations  were 
in  some  respects  deficient  and  the  construction 
put  upon  them  by  the  courts  of  dlRerent  countries 
was  to  some  extent  diverse.  Accordingly,  by 
agreemeni;  of  the  great  maritime  nations,  an  inter- 
national maritime  conference  was  held  at  \\'ash- 
ington  in  the  year  1869.  Many  distinguished  men 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  navigation,  some  by 
experience  in  the  nax-y,  some  by  experience  in 
merchant  service  and  some  as  business  men  or 
maritime  lawyers,  took  [Kirt  in  this  conference. 
It  revised  the  rules  of  navigation  and  the  require- 
ments as  to  lights  and  signals.  The  international 
rules  as  recommended  by  them  were  adopted  by 
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INTERNATIONAL  REGULATION   OF  OCEAN 
TRAVEL  TO-DAY 

IT  is  inevitable  that  the  American  and 
British  investigations  into  the  Titanic 
tragedy  will  be  followed  by  radical  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  regulation  of  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  ocean.  By  agreement  be- 
twreen  the  foremost  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  particularly  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  a  conference 
to  discuss  this  subject  will  meet  in  London 
before  many  months.  Meanwhile  it  will  be 
profitable  and  interesting  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  regulations  at  present  existing  regard- 
ing this  highly  important  phase  of  human 
intercommunication. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law," 
held  in  Washington,  on  April  15,  Mr.  Everett 
P.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  best  known  members 
of  the  New  York  ba.r,  surveyed  the  develop- 
ment of  international  usages,  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  by  general  acquiescence, 
come  to  prevail  among  civilized  nations. 
These  usages  are  set  forth  in  decisions  of 
international  tribunals,  in  treaties,  and  in 
the  writings  of  students  and  authorities. 

Many  congresses  considering  maritime 
matters  have  been  held  during  the  past  cen- 
tury. The  first  great  meeting  at  The  Hague, 
in  1899,  made  provision  for  an  international 
court  of  arbitration,  which  has,  of  course, 
largely  to  do  with  maritime  matters.  How- 
ever, in  the  century  preceding  this  epoch- 
making  congress,  there  had  been  other  gath- 
erings of  the  nations,  the  deliberations  of 
which  led  to  greater  uniformity  in  maritime 
law.    Said  Mr.  Wheeler: 

As  the  commerce  between  different  countries 
increased,  the  number  and  size  of  vessels  trading 
between  them  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
The  speed  and  power  of  ocean  steamers  have  in- 
creased in  equal  ratio,  and  these  mighty  \'essels 
have  almost  entirely  displaced  the  sailing  vessels 
which  carried  almost  all  ocean  commerce  down  to 
the  >-ear  1850.  The  risk  of  collision  had  increased 
in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Certain  usages  in  refer- 
ence to  lights  and  signals  had  grown  up  in  different 
countries.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  legislation  pre- 
scribing lights  and  signals  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing collision  was  adopted  by  that  State  in  the  j'car 
1829.  This  act  provided  for  the  range  lights,  the 
forward  white  light  lower,  the  after  white  light 
higher,  which  were  required  on  all  the  waters  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  many  years  and  were 
finally  adopted  by  the  International  Maritime 
Conference  of  1889.  Before  thai  lime  and  in  or 
about  the  year  1861  many  maritime  nations  had 
regulated  the  lights  and  signals  and  precautions  to  i 
lie  observed  by  ocean-bound  vessels  and  these  by 
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statute  or  by  executive  decree  in  all  the  principal  father  of  J.  Bruce  Ismay,  the  present  head  of 

maritime  nations  and    have  become  the  law  of  ^^it  International  Mercantile  Marine,  whose 

the  sea  from  that  time  to  the  present.    They  have  ..           ..,    xu     j«      *.       a.     -.1^     't'm 

removed  many  of  the  distressing  conflicts  of  law  connection  with  the  disaster  to  the  TtUBmc 

which  existed  before  their  adoption  and  have  un-  has  occasioned  SO  much  discussion  through- 

doubtedly  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives,  out  the  English-speaking  world.    With  r^ard 

The  percentage  of  collisions  has  diminished;  the  ^^  ^^    Umdiy,  Senior,   Mr.  Wheeler  took 

percentage  of  lives  lost  in  consequence  of  collision  .       .         •"                ' 

has  also  greatly  diminished.  occasion  to  say: 

May  I  stop  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  ha\-c 

This  conference  also  dealt  with  the  subject  known  many  men  who  were  prominent   in  the 

of  ocean  lanes  and  that  of  life-saving  stations  commercial  worid.     I  have  never  known  one  of 

and  devices.    To  quote  Mr.  Wheeler  again:  }^^\  ^"^  "^""'f  comprehensive  insight    more 

^                                       ^  liberal  views,  and  more  resolute  determination  to 

.  achieve  the  best  results  for  the  public  than  the 

Commodore  Maury,  before  the  Civil  War,  had  elder  Mr.  Ismay. 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  ocean  currents  on  the 

route  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  under  the  rr.^               ^     r  ^i_                •    •           i_*  l 

climatic  conditions  which  prevailed  at  different  Th^  report  of  the  commission,  which  was 

seasons  of  the  year,  and  had  recommended  certain  appointed  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade, 

routes  to  be  observed  by  ocean  steamers  plying  laid  down  in  detail  the  regulations  and  rules 

between  the  United  States  on  one  side  and  British,  f^r   life-preserving  equipment  on  passenger- 

French  and  German  ports  on  the  other  side  of  the  .     "^  ,  .          o^^r-       1       •/•     .  •           l-  l  • 

Atlantic.    The  great  Civil  War  distracted  atten-  carrymg  ships.     This  classificaUon,  which  is 

tion  from  these  recommendations.     The  subject  of  espeaal  mterest  at  the  present  time,  was 

was  again  taken  up  by  Thomas  Henry  Ismay,  who  in  substance  as  follows: 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  White  Star  Line,  in 

a  letter  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  January  ships  of  9000  gross  tonnage  and  upward  are 

I,  1876.     In  this  letter  he  called  the  attention  of  required   to  have  at  least  two  life-boats  "to  be 

the  Board  of  Trade  to  these  recommendations  of  placed   under  davits."      Each   such   life-boat  to 

Commodore  Maury,  recommended  them  strongly  contain  not  less  than  5250  cubic  feet  of  space.      If 

for  adoption  as  means  of  preventing  collisions  and  such  boats  do  not  furnish  sufficient  accommoda- 

avoiding  danger  from  ice,  and  declared  that  he  had  tion  for  all  persons  on  board,  then  ''additional 

required   the  steamers  of   the   White  Star  Line  wood,   metal,  collapsible,  or  other  boats  of  ap- 

sailing  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  to  ob-  proved  description  (whether  placed  under  davits 

serve    them.     This    recommendation    was    again  or    otherwise)    or    approved    life-rafts    shall    be 

taken  up  by  the  firm  of  Ismay,  Imris  &  Co.,  of  carried."     These  additional  boats  must  together, 

which  Mr.  Ismay  had  been  the  senior  partner,  in  Jn  the  aggregate,   provide   "at  least  doubk;  the 

a  communication  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  minimum  cubic  contents  required  for  the  others." 

dated  December  12,  1889.     The  result  has  been  The  exceptions  to  or  exemptions  from  the  strict 

that  these  lanes  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  requirements  of  this  rule  are:  "when  ships  are 

transatlantic  lines.  divided  into  efficient  water-tight  compartments  so 

that  with  any  two  of  them  in  free  communication 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  with  the  sea,  the  ship  will  remain  afloat  in  moder- 

absolute  observance  of  thk  regulation  regard-  ^^«,Sn<L't7  oMife.&s'^ofTl^.f^^^^^ 

mg      lanes      was   pomted   out   by    Ensign  capacity  required  in  the  preceding  rule."    The 

Everett  Hayden,  in  a  discussion  before  the  regulations  further  provide  that  there  must  be  a 

United  States  Naval  Institute  at  Annapolis,  life  buoy  for  each  boat  and  a  life  belt  for  each 

which  was  reconsidered  at  the  conference  of  P^""®^"- 

1800.     Mr.  Hayden  said:  rr^t.        •     •  1      i-  .i.           1                          j 

^                   ''  The  pnnaple  of  these  rules  was  approved 

The  mails  are  given  to  the  fastest  vessels.    One  ^X  ^^^  conference,  which  recommended 

steamer  may  take  a  safer  route,  traverse  a  slightly  ,         ,                ,                             , 

longer  distance  and  lose  the  mails.     This  very  that  the  several  governments  adopt  measures  to 

thing  happened  last  year,  when  the   Werra  was  secure  compliance  with  these  principles  in  regard 

beaten  a   few   hours   by   the  Servia,  and   Capt.  to  such  boats  and  appliances  for  vessels  of  150  tons 

Bussius  complained  that  he  had  followed  the  route  and  upward  gross  tonnage, 
recommended  and  lost  the  mail  in  consequence. 

This  question  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  con-  Unfortunately    the    several    governments 

sidered  and  postal  regulations  framed  accordingly,  jj^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  recommendations,  and  a 

^,  ,  .  ^  -  ,.-  .  ,  great  diversity  came  to  prevail  in  the  equip- 
The  subject  of  life-saving  systems  and  ment  of  ocean  steamers  belonging  to  different 
devices  received  extended  treatment  at  this  countries 
conference  in  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  Some  nations  were  exacting,  some  were  lax.  The 
statement  included  a  report  made  to  the  result  was  an  unfair  discrimination  against  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  by  a  commission  ap-  7^^*^  f  ^^"^  countries  which  had  adoptedroore 
•  *  J  u  au  t«u  u  •  c  Stringent  regulations,  unfortunately,  the  travel- 
pomted  by  the  crown.  The  chairman  of  j^g  public  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  attached 
this  commission  was  Thomas  Henry  Ismay,  importance  to  the  existence  of  safety  appliances 
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upon   ocean   vessels.     The   percentage   of   deaths  not  difficult  at  this  particular  moment  to  convince 

caused  by  accidents  at  sea  has  been  so  small  that  our  people  that  agreement  on  this  subject  between 

r>TacticaUy  they  have  been  considered  negligible,  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  is  of  great 

1  am  sure  there  arc  many  here  who  have  listened  importance.     Even  if  among  the  2,167,115  passen- 

xo  the  collect  in  the  Episcopal  litui^  in  which  the  gers  carried  across  the  Atlantic  during  the  year 

petition  is  for  preservation  on  the  great  deep  and  ending  June  30,  1911,  the  loss  of  life  was  only  262 

to  be  guarded  from  the  dangers  o(  the  sea  and  and  the  percentage  of  loss  was,  therefore,  about 

have    thought    it    somewhat    superfluous.     The  one  in  eight  thousand,  still  in  the  aggregate  the 

recent  dreadful  disaster  has  shown  that  although  loss  was  serious,     [n  the  current  year  it  has  been 

these  perils  are  much  less  frequent  than  they  were  terrible  and  we  all  agree  that  precautions  must  be 
when  this  collect  was  composed,  yet  when  tney  do '  taken  as  far  as   human   skill   and   foresight  can 

occur  they  may  be  more  deadly.     It  is,  cherclorc.  extend  to  prevent  it  in  the  future. 


ICEBERGS  AND  SEARCHLIGHTS 

AMONG  the  various  suggestions  of  a  pre-  would  be  useless  except  at  such  short  range  aa  to 

ventive  nature  arising  out  of  the  lament-  |^  °'  "°  ™'"^-  J''^'^  j?  "°  ^^^"  "^^f  ^''"'^■ 

i_i     rj-:      •     J-       .                 .L   ^L         i»       •J  light  on  a  transatlantic  hner  should  not  be  equally 

able  Iilanic  disaster,  one  that  has  attracted  as  effective  in  determining  the  presence  of  iccbei^s 

considerable  attention  has  been  that  to  use  orfieldiceinanj/direction,  as  the  searchlight  on  a 

searchlights   to   detect   the   presence   of  ice-  battleship  or  cruiser  in  determining  the  presence  of 

bergs.    On  such  a  proposal  no  opinion  could   torpedo  boats  or  oth '•     *■"'•■■ ->■ 

L                         1       LI     .L         .L    i     I  n           Aj      ■      1  tions    which    would 

be  more  valuable  than  that  of  Rear-Admiral  searchlight  in  the  o 

Robert  E.  Peary,  whose  views  have  been  the  other. 
ascertained  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 

and  appear  in  its  issue  of  April  27  last.  The  The  large  bergs,  being  most  easily  located 
Admiral  believes  that  a"d  avoided,  are  "the  least  dangerous  of 
all,"  and 
A  powerful  searchlight  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  determining  the  presence  of  icebergs  in  a  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  the  presence 
ship's  course  in  clear  weather.     In  dense  fog  it  of  these  bergs  can  be  detected  even  while  below  the 
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horizon,  sometimes  by  the  reflection  UFK)n  the  sky  I  recall  one  occasion  in  Melville  Bay  when  my 

above  them,  sometimes  by  the  little  cloud  of  con-  second  mate  in  broad  light,  with  no  other  iceberg 

densed  moisture  hovering  over  them.  or  fragment  of  ice  in  sight  from  the  crow  oest. 

At  closer  range  air  temperatures,  water  tempera-  smashed  the  ship  full  sjjeed  on  to  one  of  these  sub- 

tures,  the  whistle  and  megaphone,  the  sound  of  merged  ice  rocks  with  a  force  which  carried  amiay 

breaking  seas  and  the  searchlight  may  all  be  of  the  cabin  table,  broke  some  of  the  couplings  in  the 

assistance  in  detecting  the  danger,  and,  on  the  engine  room  and  nearly  sent  the  topmasts  aver- 

other  hand,  under  adverse  conditions  all  these  may  board. 

be  useless  in  giving  warning  in  sufficient  time  to  The  stout  little  wooden  ship,  with  her  solid  bonr 

prevent  disaster.  and  elastic  sides,  caromed  off  it  like  a  billiard  tsall 

without  injury.    A  steel  ship  would  have  had  her 

But,   as   the   Admiral   remarks— and   the  bilge  torn  open  from  bow  to  quarter.    For  our  huge 

^..      .'       .     ,        i_    r       •  L   J           11-       X     i.«  modern  steel  steamships,  traveling  at  high  speed 

Tttantc  catastrophe  furmshed  appallmg  testi-  ^nd  intensely  vulnerable  to  puncture,  tl^re  kno 

mony  to  the  truth  of  the  observation — "the  certain  protection  against  icebergs  except  to  give 
value  of  all  these  methods  is  largely  vitiated  the  region  where  they  may  occur  the  widest  bCTth. 
by  the  high  speed  at  which  modern  steam- 
ships travel."  In  his  northern   work,  with   his   "snug. 

What  in  the  shape  of  an  iceberg  a  steamer  strong  little  wooden  ship,  the  Roosevelt,  mind- 
has  most  to  dread  is  thus  described  by  Ad-  ing  its  helm  quickly  and  going  at  moderate 
miral  Peary:  speed,"  icebergs  never  gave  Explorer  Peary 

and  his  party  much  concern.    The  danger 

The  most  dangerous  ice  menace  to  a  steamer  is  ^^ey  most  feared,  and  from  which  they  had 

the  last  remaining  fragment  of  a  berg,  usually  a  -^                          '                      ^l  x    «    r   i_    - 

mass  of  dense  translucent  ice,  hard  as  rock,  almost  some  narrow  escapes,   was  that      of  being 

entirely  submerged,  absorbing  the  color  of  the  sur-  smashed  imder  by  a  huge  mass  of  ice  breaJdng 

rounding    water,  and  almost    invisible,  even  in  off  from  a  berg  alongside  and  falling  on  the 

broad  daylight,  until  close  aboard.    These  masses  j^qJ^  >> 

of  ice  present  no  surface  to  the  air  to  affect  its  .  *,       .            ,             xi.        x  ^           ^           j 

temperature,  to  cause  condensation,  to  catch  the  ^^^y   strangely  as   the  statement    reads, 

eye,  to  send  back  an  echo,  or  to  form  a  sea.    Nor  there  were  occasions  when  icebergs  proved 

is  the  size  of  the  mass  sufficient  to  affect  the  tem-  themselves  friends  and  not  foes, 
perature  of  the  surrounding  water  to  any  distance. 

I  know  of  no  way  of  detecting  them  except  by  the  ... 

eye,  and,  as  noted,  even  that  is  often  difficult,  even  .  At  times  the  icebergs  were  eagerly  sought   for 

under  favorable  conditions.  shelter  and  protection.     The  wake  of  a  berg  or 

These  dangerous  fragments  of  bergs  we  know  in  group  of  bergs  often  enabled  us  to  hold  our  position 

the  Arctic  regions  as  "  growlers.**  against  the  drift  of  large  fields  of  floe  ice.     And  in 

Robeson  and   Kennedy  Channels  grounded    ice- 

rrii.      A  J     •     1       1  ^                        •             r  !.•  bergs  frequently  offered  us  a  partially    protected 

The  Admiral  relates  an  experience  of  his  j^ftion  between  them  and  the  rocks  of  the  shore 

own  with  one  of  these  "growlers."  against  the  onset  of  heavy  floes  of  field  ice. 


THE  NORTH  AND   SOUTH    POLES-WHAT  THE 
WORLD  GAINS  BY  THEIR  DISCOVERY 

THE  raising  of  the  Norwegian  flag  at  the  is   fulfilled   the   scriptural   injunction    with 

south  pole  by  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  regard  to  our  first  parents:  "Let  them  ha\'% 

on  December  14, 1911,  signalized  the  comple-  dominion  over  all  the  earth,"    The  second 

tion  of  about  140  years  of  exploration  of  the  significance  is  "the  opening  up  of  the  last 

Antarctic  continent.     North-polar   explora-  large  unknown  area  for  both  observation  and 

tion  had-attracted  the  attention  of  adventur-  investigation."    To-day, 
ous  and  ambitious  men  of  many  nations  for 

nearly  400  years  before  Commander  Robert  only  in  a  few  detached  localities  of  comparatively 

E.  Peary  imfurled  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the  small  area  are  places  to  be  found  which  have  001 

North  Pole.    There  being  no  more  poles  to  ^"  f^JlJ'Y  it^^-^  '^^^'''  ^"l.^^'F**  ^y^ 

.^.,^,.^        I*  j*^       ^'  not   yielded  to  that  irresistible  combination,  the 

conquer,  it  is  both  mterestmg  and  mstructive  perfect  human  animal  machine  with  its  wonderful 

to  take  stock  of  what  we  have  gained  by  the  adjustability  and  endurance,  spurred  and  guided 

discoveries   which   have   entailed   so   much  by  the  flame  of  divine  intelligence. 

labor  and  expense  and  have,  imfortunately, 

cost  so  many  lives.    Writing  on  this  subject  in       In  the  World's  Work  and  in  an  address  de* 

Popular  Mechanics  Admiral  Peary,  quaintly  livered  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 

enough,  records,  as  the  first  significance  of  History,  New  York,  Admiral  Peary  gives 

the  attainment  of  the  poles,  the  fact  that  now  some    interesting   details   and   comparisons 
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with  regard  to  exploration  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  circles. 

Amundsen's  journey  has  shown  what  was,  how- 
ever, practically  known  before  from  Shackleton's 
expedition,  that  the  South  Pole  is  located  in  a  great 
elevated  snow  plateau  about  tI,00O  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Amundsen's  determination  of  the  head 
of  the  Ross  Sea  ice  barrier  is  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  of  some  geographers  that  Ant- 
arctica was  divided  into  two  principal  masses,  sepa- 
rated by  a  trough  filled  with  barrier  ice,  extending 
from  Ross  Sea  to  Wcddell  Sea.  Amundsen's  jour- 
ney appears  to  negative  this  theory.  The  north 
pole  is  located  in  a  sea  basin  two  miles  or  more  in 
depth. 

As  regards  fauna  and  flora,  the  conditions 
in  the  two  polar  regions  exhibit  a  remarkable 
contrast. 

The  most  northerly  north-polar  lands  known 
possess  a  comparative  abundance  of  animal  life — 
musk-ox.  reindeer,  polar  bear,  wolf,  fox,  Arctic 
hare,  ermine,  lemming,  and  land  birds,  as  well  as 
forms  of  insect  life — and  during  a  few  short  weeks 
in  summer  numbers  of  brilliant  flowers.  Human 
life  ranges  to  within  some  700  miles  of  the  North 
Pole.  On  the  Antarctic  continent,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  form  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  though 
two  or  three  species  of  sea  birds  breed  during  a  few 
weeks  in  summer  at  several  localities  on  the  coast. 
No  human  life  is  to  be  found  nearer  than  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  some  2000  miles  from  the  South  Pole- 
Admiral  Peary  puts  the  area  of  the  Ant- 
arctic continent  at  5,000,000  square  miles, 
and  the  diameter  at  about  2,500  geographical 
miles.  Another  traverse  is  needed  from  the 
opposite  side  of  Antarctic  to  the  pole,  which 
with  the  journeys  of  Amundsen  and  Scott 
will  give  us  continuous  traverse  section  of  the 
Antarctic   continent.       Of   the   benefits   to 

science  from  the  explorations  in  the  south-  captain  boali 

polar    regions,    the    Admiral    quotes    Prof. 
Forest  Ray  Moulton,  of  Chicago  University,   T<^^>^\t^othtr ika«  by  occupytngtht South  Polrdunng 

,        ■        ^  .,    .  ■     .L     c  ij       c        ±         1  ayear  as  a  slalton  (or  the  purpose  of  continuous  mag- 

Who  shows  that  in  the  fields  of  meteorology,   „^tic.  mrleorohgkhl.  astronomical,  and  other  scUn- 
geology,  and  zoology,  important  results  must   Ufic  observations  by  a  small  parly  of  experts. 
follow    further    observations    in    Antarctica,       To  effect  such  occupation  would  be  only  a  mai- 
and  that  many  magnetic  and  tidal  phenom-  ^f  °*  ^''■''''''  ^."^  ''  '\"<"  "<^pssary  to  enlarge  to 
■11   J      1.I1         L         1       1   .1  r-         II    the  pODular  mind  on  the  presliec  and  credit  of  Of- 

ena  will  doubtless  be  solved  there.  For  all  ^^^^^^  f^,  jh^  first  time,  as  a  scientific  station, 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  "the  South  one  of  the  poles  and  the  only  one  capable  of  such 
Pole  has  a  permanent  fixed  land  surface  unin-  occupation.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlai^e  to  the 
temipted  by  lanes  of  open  water  on  which  scientific  mind  on  the  value  and  imporUnce  of  the 
to  work  and  travel.  On  such  a  surface  depots  ^^u it ing  observation.,. 
can  be  ^tablished  at  intervals  of  fifty  miles,       q^^  ^j,;      ^^^^  Captain  Amundsen's  sue 

^esirable,  all  the  way  to  the  pole.  ^^^j^j        f^^^  ^f  t^e  South  Pole  seems  to 

Admiral  Peaty  considers  that  ^^^^.^  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  is  "that 

now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  as  a  matter   ^^^  Eskimo  dog  is  the  one  and  only  motive 

of  national  pride  and  morale,  to  make  up  for  its    power  for  polar  expeditions." 

failure  hitherto  to  join  the  other  nations  in  attack-       Reference  may  be  appropriately  made  here 


There  is  no  way  in  which  this  desirable 


.,..   „  u   I,  .I.-    J    -    ui  1  to  the  imfortunate  death  by  drowning  of  Mr. 

Ihere  is  no  way  in  which  this  desirable  result  ■,  ,         ■  .,.     .,-^    ,,     ...f.        ,. 

„n  be  secured  by  a  single  stroke,  and  with  greater  Borup,  to   whom   with   Mr.   MacMUlan   the 

credit  and  certainty  of  immediate  and  important  Museum  of  Natural  Historv  had  entrusted 
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the  next  north-polar  expedition  for  the  ex-  MacMillan,  than  whom  no  two  men  could  be 

ploration  of  Crocker  Land  and  the  crossing  ^«f  ^^^^'^'  ^""'^  ^^^7''''^'  by  physique,  tempera- 

r  i-.  1  J  T  ^i_  1-  u^  r  ^i-  1  i.  i_i  ment,  experience  and  inchnation. 
of  Greenland.  In  the  light  of  the  lamentable  ^Vhen  I  recall  their  sledge  journey  from  Cape- 
cutting  short  of  Mr.  Borup's  promising  ca-  Sheridan  to  Cape  Morris  K.  Jesup  and  their  re- 
reer,  there  is  a  pathetic  interest  attaching  to  turn  from  there,  coverine  275  miles  in  c^t 
the  following  passage  from  Admiral  Peary's  'parclies;  when  I  recall  their  work  ^tab&hi^ 
J,  rj^u  depots  westward  along  the  north  coast  of  Gnat 
address,  referred  to  above:  La^d^  and  when  I  recall  their  work  with  me  on  the 

journey  to  the  Pole,  I  speak  with  definite  knowl- 

I  congratulate  the  museum  upon  its  undertaking  edge  when   I  say  to  the  museum  and  its  friends 

these  two  great  and  interesting  problems.  that  it  has  placed  the  execution  of  the  work  in 

And  I  doubly  congratulate  the  museum  on  put-  good  hands  and  that  the  work  will  be  done  and 

ting  the  work  in  charge  of  my  two  boys,  Borup  and  well  done. 


A    SHEEP    MAN  ON  THE  WOOL-GROWING 

INDUSTRY 

IF  there  is  one  industry  more  than  any  $5000  to  $20,000  or  more.    All  a  poor  optimist  had 

other  concerning  which  a  plain,  unvar-  ^Z  '*''  ^"^  l^t  rich  was  to  get  a  band  of  sbjepoo 

.,,..  ^     t  £     ^    -  1  jj'x  shares.     Such  a  man  was  freely  furnished   with 

mshed  statement  of  facts  is  sorely  needed,  it  credit  by  the  bank'  and  the  stores  till  he  cxjuW 

is  the  wool-growing  industry  m  the  United  realize  on  his  wool  and  lamb  crop.     The  atmo&- 

States.      Much   of   the   current   speculation  phere  of  the  country  was  charged  with  the  feeling 

about  it  is  mere  wild  guesswork.    The  sheep-  °^  ^^F  and  prosperity.  .  .  .  And  back  c^  it  all 

f    xi.      11  r    A.  1-         J.     •     J  •  •  •  lay  the  Open  Range,  millions  of  acres  of  Gov- 

raisers   of    the   West    are   characterized   as  emment  land  that  rolled  away  like  a  great  sea  of 

nomads  having  no  abidmg  mterest  m  the  hill  and  plain  and  billowy  foothills  to  the  Canadian 

general  welfare  of  the  country;  they  are  also  border  and  the  Mexican  line.     It  was  sparsely 

suspected  of  being  in  conspiracy  with  the  covered  with  cactus  and  ^gebrush  and  buffalo 

.     "^     .     ,        X  4.1.     I.-  L         r    r        1.4.  J  grass.    It  had  appeared  on  the  maps  as  the     Great 

trusts  to  boost  the  high  cost  of  mutton  and  American  Deseit/'     But  it  was  /ree.     Free  grass 

clothing.     These  and  similar  misrepresenta-  was  the  commercial  life-blood  of  the  arid  region. 

tions  have  prompted  Mr.  Paul  S.  Richards  There  was  not  much  of  it  to  the  acre.    But  in  the 

to  present  (in  the  May  Forum)  the  sheep-  aggregate  it  spelled  success  and  prosperity  for 

'^y  ..'  TT-        ir       iir         •         L  every  man  who  could  raise  the  money  to  buy  a 

man  s  position.    Himself  a  Wyommg  sheep  ^^^  ^f  ^heep,  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  knew  the 

man,  Mr.  Richards  asserts  that  while  wool-  business, 
growers  are  met  with  in  the  East,  "sheep  men 

are  to  be  found  only  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  did  not  take  long  to  change  all  thi^, 
Their  flocks,  fed  on  the  grass  of  great  unoccu-  To-day  there  are  still  millions  of  acres  of 
pied  ranges,  furnish  most  of  the  wool  and  Government  land;  but  "the  creeks  and 
mutton  produced  in  the  United  States,  streams  and  springs  that  furnish  watering 
They  have  endured  the  hardships  of  the  places  for  stock  have  been  filed  upon  and 
wilderness,  and,  in  former  years,  have  been  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  own- 
rewarded  with  a  fair  prosperity.  That  pros-  ers."  A  congested  condition  of  the  range 
perity  is  now  seriously  imperiled."  has  gradually   developed.     There   are   too 

When  Mr.  Richards  first  set  foot  in  Doug-  many  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  for  the 
las,  Wyoming,  ten  years  ago,  he  found  him-  amoimt  of  grass  that  grows  upon  it.  In  a 
self,  he  says,  in  a  community  of  sheepnmen.  dry  season  either  hay  and  grain  must  be 
Besides  the  sheep  men  pure  and  simple  every-  shipped  in  from  the  East,  or  the  stock  must 
body  else  was  interested  in  sheep — the  be  shipped  to  eastern  feeding  points  to  be 
saloon-keepers,  leading  lawyer  and  doctor,  wintered! 

bank  officials,  newspaper  man,  the  taxider-  If  any  of  his  readers  fails  to  realize  that  the 
mist,  all  the  merchants  but  one;  and  even  two  sheep  business  is  to-day  in  a  very  -bad  way, 
of  the  preachers  had  retired  as  pastors  and  it  is  not  through  any  fault  of  Mr.  Richards 
become  shepherds.  in  describing  the  situation.    Take,  for  in- 

It  was  a  sheep  town,  sure  enough.    They  wor-  stance,  the  foUowing  passage: 
shiped  not  the  golden  calf,  but  the  golden  fleece. 

.  .  .  There  were  no  milHonaires,  but  there  were  The  sheep  business  to-day  is  sick.     It  has  been 

several  men  whose  fortunes  ran  into  six  figures,  ravaged  by  one  misfortune  after  another  for  the 

.   .  The  citizens  pointed  with  pride  to  a  dozen  past  three  years.    The  list  of  them  spreads  out  into 

men  who  a  few  years  before  had  been  herding  a  tale  of  woe  that  needs  but  the  hand  of  a  poet  to 

sheep  at  $30  a  month  who  were  now  worth  from  be  cast  on  the  lines  of  the  Bopk  of  Job  or  an  old 
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A  COLORADO  SHEEP  RANCH 

„  looked  upon  our  struggle  for  existence  did  not  include  the  dry 
iniquities  and  said  in  His  wrath,  "They  are  an  climate.  .  ,  .  But  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds 
evil  race.  let  them  be  no  more,"  we  might  under-  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  grass  land  of  these 
stand  the  series  of  disasters  whose  sum-total  States  has  been  taken  from  the  open  range  by 
mounts  to  such  epic  proportions.  The  list  of  them  this  costly  experiment,  and  little  of  it  is  likely 
reads  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  For  they  are  soon  to  become  public  grazing  land.  .  .  .  The 
seven.  Here  they  are,  in  more  or  less  chrono-  fences  wont  come  down.  That  free  grass  is  gone 
logical  order;  Dry  farmers;  foot-and-mouth  dis-  forever.  , 
ease;  the  winter  of  1910;  drouth  the  summer  fol- 
lowing; drouth  again  in  1911;    low  prices  tor  wool        ™m,„  „_„,;„  „,;„»„,  „f  , ,„._   tl,=  f^ll^^. 

and  lambs;  and  list  of  all.  the  great  American  bug-  .  ">€  arcbc  Winter  of  1909-1910,  the  follow- 
bear  that  has  been  made  of  "Schedule  K."  and  ingpenodsof drouth,foot-and-mouthdisease, 
the  fear  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  tariff  doctors,  and,  above  all,  the  "  tariff  nightmare  "  have 
Of  course,  this  list  is  only  partial.  It  does  not  ^ut  the  prices  for  wool  and  mutton  "almost 
;S  oTlb^trl'7±f"p:oirbi;'^wf'a  «1-rely  in  two."  In  1909  Mr.  Richards  re- 
million  dollars'  worth  of  sheep  and  lambs  from  ceived  for  his  wool  24  cents  a  pound.  In  191 1 
wolvesand  coyotes  in  the  StateofWyomingalone,  the  average  price  was  probably  not  over  is 
as  a  result  ot  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  of  Wyo-  (^^ts.  Two  years  ago  the  average  price  at 
^KT(^'^o^"^bt^?:„^"t:Ss.^■''^°■  which  lambs  were  marketed  was  about  $3. 
This  year  it  was  below  $2,  and  many  flock- 
A  "dry  farmer"  is  one  who  attempts  agri-  masters  did  not  net  more  than  $1.80.  The 
culture  mthout  irrigation  in  the  region  of  in-  town  of  Douglas,  described  so  optimistically 
sufficient  rainfaL.  The  dissemination  of  the  above,  is  now  a  town  of  gloom,  a  "commu- 
theory  of  dry  farming  resulted  in  an  invasion  nity  that  stands  in  fear  of  disaster." 
of  the  sheeplands  by  thousands  of  immi-  Mr.  Richards  in  discussing  the  cost  of 
grants  on  whom  the  real-estate  sharks  grew  growing  a  pound  of  wool  gives  in  fullest  de- 
fat  and  multiplied.  According  to  Mr.  tail  the  figures  for  labor,  supplies,  taxes, 
Richards,  the  experiment  was  a  disastrous  shearing,  breeding,  etc.,  and  shows  that  on  a 
one.  band  of  2,500  ewes  a  sheep-man's  total  an- 

nual   expenses   are   $4737.50,  or  $1,89!-^  a 
Fot  two  years  now  the  dry  farmers  have  raised  ije^d.    Beyond  this,  the  average  sheep-man 

nothmg  but  chidren  and  ones  for  help.    In  Weston   ■        ,  ■   »  „»     * ™„.    „„  k„. 

County  over  .00  families  have  been  l^rnished  with  ^^s  to  pay  mterest  at  lo  per  cent,  on  bor- 
free   transportation    back   to  points   where    the  rowed  money,  which  means  an  f  ^ 
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his   expenses   of   $250   annually.      The   net  price  of  woolen  clothing.   We  have  seen  the  plactng 

profit  on  the  year's  transactions  is  repre-  of  .hides  on  the  free  list  foUowed  by  a  n«c  in  the 

4.jutf>        o        Di-'i.      jj      r  P"ce  of  shoes.    We  have  sold  our  lambfi  and  our 

sented  by  $227.87.    But  in  hundreds  of  cases  Aethers  for  little  more  than  half  the  price  we  re- 

the  money  borrowed  runs  the  interest  charges  ceived  two  years  ago,  with  jio  change  ui  tiie  price 

up  to  $1250,  leaving  a  deficit  on  the  year  of  of  mutton  to  the  consumer. 

$772.13.    Hundreds  of  sheep  men  have  been  .  ^2"*'!.  ^^'^  ^^^'""'^^'^'^f  the  sheep  ladustry 

"  J    ^j    .       .        .1       .1    ^ .     ./r        -a.  x«  benefit  the  Amencan  people?     No  one  oeaeves 

rendered  msolvent  by  the  tariff  agitation,  ^hat.    Would  a  material  reduction  in  the  tunS  on 

Mr.  Richards  puts  his  situation  quite  frankly:  wool  destroy  the  sheep  industry?    Empbttically, 

yes.    Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  we  have  endured 
for  the  past  two  years  we  have  seen  how  a  pKOSper- 

I  said  by  way  of  introduction  that  I  am  a  sheep  ous  industry  has  been  brought  to  the  vetg<e  of 

man.    I.  am  not  a  statesman.    This  is  not  an  at-  bankruptcy.     The  narrow  margin  of  profit  that 

tempt  to  show  that  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  should  now  exists  may  be  changed  to  disastrous  loss  by 

not  be  lowered.     The  interests  of  the  American  any  of  the  great  risks  of  the  range.    A  fuit&er  k>w- 

public  must  determine  that.    But  we  have  seen  a  ering  of  prices  would  certainly  be  followed  by  niin. 

drop  in  the  price  of  wool  in  two-  years  from  22  If  ever  an  industry  needed  protection,  and 

cents  to  12  cents,  without  any  lowering  of  the  it  badly,  it  is  the  sheep  industry  tonday. 


INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM  AND  ITS  IDEALS 

AS  Stated  in  the  paragraph  on  the  dose  of  States."    The  more  important  sentences  of 

»  of  the  Lawrence  strike,  in  the  April  num-  this  document  read  thus: 
ber  of  the  Review,  it  was  the  organization 

known   as   the   Industrial   Workers   of   the  The  working-class  and  the  employing  class  have 

Worid  which  became  influential  among  the  ^t*^^"^^    "'^    common.  .  .  .  Between    these    two 

.  .,  -t  it  J  J  •  ij«       J.!...         •     classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  toilers 

stnkepand   '  succeeded  m  weldmg  the  van-  come  together  on  the  political  as  well  as  the  indus- 

ous  elements  mto  a  semblance  of  a  labor  trial  field,  and  take  and  hold  that  which  they  pro- 

. union."     The  conduct  of  the  strike  and  the  duce  by  their  labor  through  an  economic  organiza* 

success  of  the  strikers  have  brought  this  tion  of  the  working  class  without  affiliation  with 

.     . .       .  . .       1     4.4     4.'  '-.L  Ai.     any     political     party.  .  .  .  Conditions    can     be 

organization  to  naUonal  attention,  with  the  changed  and  the  interests  of  the  working  class  up- 
result  that  many  of  the  statements  as  to  its  held  only  by  an  oi]ganization  formed  in  such  a  way 
history  and  purpose  which  have  appeared  in  that  all  members  in  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  in- 
the  press  have  been  inaccurate  and  contra-  dustries  if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike 
J.  . '^  x:>       .V.  T\       tifii"  T?     or  a  lockout  IS  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus 

dictory.     For   this   reason   Dr.   William   E    makinganinjury  tooneaninjury  toall. 
Bohn,  one  of  the  university  men  identified 

with  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  Worid*  in  Almost  from  the  start  there  occurred  dis- 
its  initial  stages,  was  requested  by  the  Survey  sensions,  arising  chiefly  between  prominent 
to  prepare  an  accoimt  of  the  development  of  members  of  the  two  socialistic  parties;  and  at 
the  organization,  and  this  appears  in  the  issue  the  1908  convention  a  definite  split  occurred, 
of  that  publication  for  May  4.  It  describes  Mr.  Daniel  DeLeon  and  a  number  of  other 
the  origin  of  the  I.  W.  W.  as  follows:  elected  delegates  being  denied  seats  at  the 

convention.    These   met    in    the   following 

i     lni904sixmenprominentlyidentified  with  van-  November,  and  organized  a  separate  body 

]  ous  industrial  or  semi-industnal   unions  met  11,^,'  ^  -.  1.       1^     j 

Chicago  and  issued  a  call  for  a  larger  conference  to  ^^^r  the  same  name.     It  now  has  head- 
thirty-six  persons  who  were  chosen  as  representa-  quarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.     Neither  orgam- 
tives  of  the  more  progressive  union  spirit.    This  zation  has  a  large  membership.     Dr.  Bohn 
was  the  beginning  of  the  I.  W.  W.     The  second   govs* 
conference  met  at  Chicago  during  the  opening  days       ^  * 

of  January,  1905.     The  result  of  its  deliberations       ...  oti.  ^       ^  /l 

was  the  call  for  a  convention  to  meet  in  Chicago  on  ,  Vincent  St.  John,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
June  27.  '  Industrial  Workers  of  the  Wond,  wrote  me  in 

February,  while  the  Lawrence  strike  was  on,  that 

A*    ♦1,^    ^^4.    ^^«,r^«4.:^^    ,Q/:    r4«i-w,«4.^     this  organization  had  enrolled  some  15,000  mem- 
At    the   first    convenUon    186    delegates,  ^^^     ^j^^  ^^^^j^  I    ^   ^   j^  profebly  even 

representmg  nonunally  90,000  members,  were  smaller, 
present,  and  they  adopted  the  famous  pre- 
amble which  has  since  become  "  the  official  What  is  the  characteristic  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
gospel  of  industrial  imionism  in  the  United  movement  which  gives  it  its  present  promi- 
'  »To  avoid  confusion,  the  abbreviation  I.  w.  w.  wui  be  nent  positiou  in  the  pubUc  mind?    Dr.  Bohn 

Ufied  in  the  article  for  the  Industrial  Workera  of  the  World.    *!,•    i*    i^„  ^^o*  o4^^1.>:.«»  ^^^^...^n.  :«  ♦!.-«»  .,*«^«l 
having  headquarters  at  Chicago.     The  other  organisation    thinkS  itS  mOSt  Stnkmg  teatUrC  IS  tlie  Umai- 

:,"i55t!Srw'}/i£l!1^^"i;SSri''^%^.'^''~''''"''^  terlng  devotion  of  its  adherents.    Hundreds 
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of  men  and  women,  living  as  best  they  can,  ""ion  men  who  boost  their  own  wages  by  refusing 

wherever  they  can  do  most  for  their  cause,  go  *"  ?"<"' '"''"?  "!  '^""  ^^^"  '"'"'^  ^f^  5*  '"."'^'' 

,              ,          /       I           ,   ,  ,            ,     .            .'  ?  traitors  to  their  class  as  the  lowest -priced  stnke- 

from  place  to  place,  takmg  whatever  jobs  breaker. 

they  happen  to  find  and  preaching  every-  (4)  They  do  not  Insist  upon  the  closed  shop, 

where  industrial  unjonism.     The  ideals  of  the  To  them  this  savors  of  collusion  with  the  employer. 

I.  W.  W.  differ  from  those  of  the  old  trade-  "^il?  ™"""°"  arrangement  m  accordance   w.ih 

T,      -,     ,      ,  ,,      ,   ..  which  the  employer  collects  union  dues  appears  to 

umomsm.     The  ideal  of  the  latter  was  ex-  t^em  a  sure  sign  that  the  union  has  surrendered  to 

pressed  in   the  phrase  "a   fair  day's  wage  thecapltalistand  will  be  expected  to  return  certain 

for  a  fair  day's  work."    Industrial  unionism  favors  for  those  recei\-ed. 

has  three  distinct  slogans:  "industrial  free-  (sJ.Theyallbelievethat  the  great  weapon  of  the 
J  „  ,,  ,.  -  1.  K  ■  ■  ^  working  class  on  the  economic  field  is  the  well- 
dom  ;  one  big  umon  ;  an  mjury  to  j;^^^  energetically  conducted  strike.  Not  being 
one  an  injury  to  all.  Dr.  Bohn  sets  forth  bound  by  contracts  they  can  strike  without  notice 
the  following  general  statements  which,  in  and  at  the  moment  when  a  tie-up  will  do  the  em- 
spite  of  all  divergence,  hold  true  of  all  those  P'^.^,*^  most  harm.  This  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
"l  I  II  ii.  I  ■  J  .  ■  I  strike  extends,  naturally,  to  faith  in  the  ultimaic 
who  properly  call  themselves  mdustnal  un-  ^g^^^y  „(  j^e  general  srrike.  But  the  general 
ionists:  strike  must  be  preceded,  of  course,  by  equally 
"general "  industrial  union  education  and  organiza- 

<i)  They  all  believe  in  the  "one  big  union."  tion. 

(z)  They  all  refuse  to  bind  themselves  by  means  (6)  They  all  beljevc  that  they  have  here  and  now 

of  contracts  with  their  employers.      Believing,  as  the  nucleus  of  the' industrial  commonwealth  in  ihe 

they  do,  that  there  is  an  inevitable  and  continuous  industrial  union. 
struggle  between  employers  and  employed,  it  seems 

to  them  that  a  contract  is  a  truce  with  their  nat-  „,,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ■  .,  „ 
ural  enemy,  a  truce,  moreover,  which  gives  him  all  With  regard  to  the  last  pomt,  pracUcally  all 
the  advantage.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  this  revolutionists,  all  those  who  are  bent  OQ  re- 
connection  that  no  employer  ever  binds  himself  placing  our  present  capitahst  system  with  an 
"VTh"yarb^li^^t'L%"-all  workers  should  be  industrial  commonwealth,  may  be  divided 
brxiught  into  the  union.  On  this  account  they  are  mto  three  well-defined  groups:  (i)  pure  and 
oppwed  to  high  fees  and  long  apprenticeships,  simple  political  socialists;  (2)  direct-action- 
They  reason  that  since  the  introduction  of  raachin-  j^jg.  /,*)  [hose  who  believe  in  combined  and 
ery  is  rapidly  reducing  al  workers  to  the  evcl  of  -.  j-  ,  j  v.-  1  j  „■  »■  ■• 
unskilled  Ubore™  It  is  best  to  recognize  absolute  coordinated  political  and  economic  activity, 
community  of  interests  once  for  all.    To  them  Of  these  the  direct-actionist  has  been  con- 
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nected  especially  with  the  resort  to  violent  violence.  .  .  .  Moreover,  very  many  of  the  mem- 
means.    Now,  according  to  Dr.  Bohn :  ^'^  ^^  J*lt  ^w;  ^-  ^'^  —  °PP?^  ^^  "'^^^ 

'                  °  Some  of  the  latter  orgamzation,  however.  belje\^ 
A  direct-actionist  may  or  may  not  believe,  that  that  violence  is  always  justifiable  and  sometiuiej^ 
violent  measures  are  justifiable  in  the  fight  against  more  effective  than  any  other  means.   .  .  .  Mo- 
capitalism.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  members  lence  is  used  against  them,  and  it  is  necessar>'  to 
of  the  Detroit  I.  W.  W.  are  consistently  opposed  to  fight  fire  with  fire. 


THE  SO-CALLED  AMERICAN  WAGE-EARNER 
AND  THE  STRIKE  AT  LAWRENCE 

"IT  has  been  pointed  out  with  emphasis,  Immigration  Commission,  after  an  exhaustive 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  woolen  investigation,  failed  to  discover  a  sin^arle 
and  worsted-mill  owners  have  been  guilty  of  purely  American  industrial  commimity  in  all 
sham  and  hypocrisy  in  demanding  a  high  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
tariff  for  the  protection  of  the  American  mill  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers.  "No  man- 
operative,  when^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so-  ufacturing  or  mining  locality  of  any  impor- 
called  American  wage-earner  does  not  exist. ^^  tance  could  be  found  which  did  not  have  its 
This  sweeping  charge  against  the  textile  immigrant  colony  of  industrial  workers  from 
manufacturers  occurs  in  an  article  entitled  southern  and  eastern  Europe."  Of  over  half 
"The  Lesson  from  Lawrence,"  contributed  a  million  employees  in  twenty-one  leading 
to  the  North  American  Review  by  Mr.  W.  industries,  three-fifths  were  of  foreign  birth, 
Jett  Lauck,  who  since  1908  has  had  charge  of  and  of  these  two-fifths  were  from  the  south 
the  field  work  in  the  industrial  investigation  and  east  of  Europe.  These  industries  in- 
of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commis-  eluded  cigars  and  tobacco,  agricultural  im- 
sion.  This  writer  makes  the  further  asser-  plements,  copper  mining  and  smelting,  cotton 
tion  that  goods,  leather,  railroad  construction,  siaugh- 

.    ^     .    .         *..•«.    •«        •  u  I      I    tering  and  meat-packing,  iron  and  steel,  shoes 

instead  of  a  protective  tariff  serving  as  a  bulwark        j^  1./^  ^\  rr-i 

for  American  standards  against  the '  Vuper  labor  "   and  sugar ;  and  the  percentages  of  foreign-bom 

of  Europe  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  American  employees  ranged  from  27  per  cent,  (in  shoes) 
mill-hand  has  not  only  been  exposed  to  the  direct  to  85  per  cent,  (in  sugar-refining).  These im- 
competition  of  a  cheap,  alien  labor-supply  from  the  migrants  from  southern  end  eastern  Europe 
south  and  east  of  Europe,  but,  because  of  his  in-        ^/   i_         ^     •     j  1         i_-  1.  j  r  -n-. 

ability  to  work  under  the  same  conditions  and  at  are  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  ilhter- 
the  same  wages  as  the  recent  immigrant,  has  been  acy,'*  and  of  250,000  only  53  l>er  cent,  could 
forced  to  leave  the  woolen-goods  manufacturing  speak  the  English  language.  Of  certain  em- 
industry.  The  inadequacy  of  the  earnings  of  mar-  pioyees  in  mines  and  factories  only  about  one 
ned  men;  the  need  for  wives  and  children  to  work;   r    •'.  u         .  •.     •  1 

the  lack  of  an  independent  form  of  family  life,  due  ^^  Six  could  read  or  write  m  any  language, 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  boarders  and  lodgers  in       The  living  conditions  at  Lawrence,  also, 
order  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  husbands;  are  typical  of  those  in  other  industrial  cen- 
the  poor  housmg  facilities  and  the  Tiighly  congested   ^^^s.     "A  normal  form  of  fanuly  life— wife 
living  conditions;  the  segregation  of  the  alien  tex-        j    imj  ^  j  i.     xi_  •  r  ^i. 

tile  operatives,  their  inability  to  speak  English,  and  and  children  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the 
their  failure  to  develop  any  political  or  civic  inter-  husband — ^is  as  uncommon  in  other  industrial 
est— all  these  and  many  other  lamentable  facts  localities  as  in  Lawrence."  The  income  of 
relative  to  working  and  living  conditions  in  Law-  ^j,^  j^^  -^  supplemented  by  the  earnings  of 
rence  have  come  to  light  as  the  result  of  the  present   ^,       v-u  j  i_     i_       jt  r\r  • 

g^rike.  ^^  children  and  by  boarders.    Of  17,000  in- 

•  vestigated  by  the  commission  there  was  an 
The  chief  lesson,  however,  to  be  learned  average  of  246  persons  for  each  100  sleeping- 
from  the  Lawrence  strike,  and  one  which  the  rooms.  The  average  monthly  rent  for  each 
American  people  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  person  in  11,000  families  was  $1.60,  and 
grasped,  is  that  the  situation  there  is  typical  among  the  Bulgarians  and  Macedonians  it 
of  all  our  important  industrial  centers.  The  was  as  low  as  78  cents  a  month  per  person, 
working  and  living  conditions  which  have  The  standards  of  living  indicated  by  these 
been  shown  to  exist  in  Lawrence  are  "found  small  payments  are  self-evident, 
in  all  of  our  industrial  localities  in  the  North  The  status  of  the  wage-earner  and  his 
and  West,  no  matter  ujx)n  what  branch  of  family  at  Lawrence  being  typical  of  the  so- 
manufacturing  or  mining  they  are  dep>end-  called  American  wage-earner  in  general,  the 
ent."  It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  read-  question  is  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
ers  of  the  Review  to  learn  that  the  U.  S.  entire  industrial  situation.    The  causes  of 
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this  situation  lie  in   the  attraction   to  our  fruitful  ground  to  the  Socialist  and  other  revolu- 

shores  of  miUions  of  "untrained,  inexpert-  tionary  and  radical  propagandists.    McKee'sRock 

1            T?     !•  1.          1  •         "ivx       X      1  and  Lawrence  are  object-lessons  in  this  respect. 

enced,  non-Enghsh-speaking,  dliterate,  tern-  w^  shall  do  well  if  we  heed  their  teachings     A 

porary  immigrant  wage-earners."    The  na-  temporary  restriction  of  immigration  would  not 

tive  Americans  and  the  older  immigrants  from  imply  any  racial  discrimination  or  deviation  from 

Europe,  finding  themselves  unable  to  com-  Xo^S^*^'''l^l:Sl^^''or'^^^^ 

pete  with  the  low  standards  and  the  rates  of  "^  wh^h^ we^have""!  JI^lrictTon  o/Tm^r^tion  or 

I>ayment  accepted  by  the  recent  immigrant  not,  we  must  educate  and  assimilate  the  recent 

workmen,  have  sought  other  employment.  immigrants  who  are  already  resident  in  our  cities 

and  towns  and  who  are  workers  in  our  mines  and 

The  obvious  solution  consists  in  imposing  a  check  industrial  plants.    The  astounding  fact  in  connec- 

upon  a  further  addition  to  this  labo?^upply  until  j!°"  y«h  the  presence  of  a  krge  immigrant  popula- 

those  who  are  already  at  work  in  our  mines  and  *'°"  '"  *"  **'  ""''  '"dustnal  communities  has  been 

mills  can  be  absorb^  and  elevated  to  a  point  the  complete  indifference  of  the  native  Americans 

where  they  will  demand  proper  wages  and  working  existence. 

conditions     If  the  alien  influx  is  permitted  to  xhis  atUtude  must  be  altered.    The  alien 

continue  it  will  mean  a  further  degradation  of  the  *   i.      a         •        •     j    'r                           »      ^ 

industrial  worker  and  the  intensifying  of  the  condi-  ^^^  y^  Americanized  if  we  are   agam  to 

tionsof  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  which  offer  such  have  "American"  wage-earners. 


FALLACIES   CONCERNING  THE   RIGHT  TO 
RESORT  TO  THE  STRIKE  AND  LOCKOUT 


W^ 


ITH  the  air  full  of  the  echoes  of  strikes  one  hears  so  much  loose  talk  indulged  in  by 
past  and  of  rumors  of  strikes  to  come,  both  masters  and  men  to  the  effect  that  the 
employers  and  employees  alike  may  read  with  state  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  trade  dis- 
profit  an  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  putes.  For  this  contention,  he  says,  there 
April  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Duff.     Its  language  Ls  no  ground. 

b  temperate,  its  reasoning  cogent,  and  its      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  right-^nd  not  only  a  right,  but 
presentation  of  the  entire  subject  of  strikes  is  ^  duty— to  intervene  (or,  if  you  like,  to  interfere) 
characterized  by  soimd  common  sense.     Dr.   when  its  own  unity,  strength,  and  security  are 
Duff  clears  the  ground  by  the  observation   involved,  compromised,  or  endangered, 
that  "it  has  to  be  said,  in  view  of  the  claims 

frequently  made  by  masters  and  men  to  have  The  right  to  strike  has  been  defined  by  a 
an  absolute  right  to  work  or  not  worit  at  zealous  defender  of  it  as  "  the  right  to  demon- 
thch-  discretion,  that  such  a  claim  is  without  strate  the  value  of  labor  by  withholding  it." 
warrant  from  the  state."  This  definition  is  inadequate,  "because  both 

in  theory  and  in  practice  a  strike  involves 
For  there  are  no  single  or  separate  rights  in  sinp:le  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^n  a  withholding  of  labor." 
persons  or  in  combinations  of  persons  which  give  " 

them  an  absolute  title  to  act  in  this  way  or  that.  pirst  of  all,  it  is  a  combined  or  organized  stoppage. 
All  rights  that  may  be  enjoyed  within  a  state  form  and  involves  concerted  common  action  on  the  part 
a  system  or  unity.  Thev  are  dependent  on  one  ^f  ^  considerable  number  of  persons  for  a  single 
another,  limited  by  and  effective  through  one  end.  This  puts  it  at  once  on  a  different  plane 
another.  ...  I  have  no  right  to  act  in  a  way  from  the  liberty  to  work  or  not  work  which  the  law 
which  wUl  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  society,  allows  to  each  individual.  ...  A  is  at  liberty  to 
.  .  .  Even  though  property  is  in  the  popular  sense  sell  or  to  refuse  to  sell  food  to  Y.  So  also  are  B  and 
my  own,  there  are  many  uses  of  it  which  I  am  not  c  and  D,  etc.  And  the  state  can  allow  this  liberty 
entitled  to  make.  For  example,  I  may  not  buy  a  because  it  is  on  the  whole  in  the  interest  of  each, 
war-vessel  with  it,  nor  use  it  to  bnbe  a  magistrate.  But  if  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  combine  to  refuse  to  sell 
or  to  procure  a  false  witness,  or  to  support  a  food  to  Y,  Y  may  justly  ask  the  state  to  compel 
rebellion  or  a  crime,  or  to  erect  houses  contrary  to  them,  as  their  combination  is  a  negation  of  his 
the  Buildings  Regulations  Act,  or  to  set  up  an  ygry  existence.  Or  again,  though  each  of  us  has 
obstruction  on  the  highway,  or  to  print  a  libel,  liberty  to  walk  along  the  street,  if  ten  thousand  of 
And  what  is  true  of  property  is  equally  true  of  life  ^3  agree  to  go  in  solid  procession  through  the 
and  working  power.  .  .  .  From  this  it  follows  that  streets,  we  may  lawfully  be  forbidden  to  do  so. 
no  individual  or  combination  of  individuals  can  Qr  though  each  of  us  is  at  liberty  to  stand  at  a 
have  even  a  prima  facte  claim  to  act  according  to  shop  window,  or  door,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
their  own  discretion,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  thousand  of  us  have  the  right  at  one  and  the  same 
general  interest  will  be  better  served  by  allowing  time.  Or,  if  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  ring  vour  bell, 
such  discretion.  it  is  not  intended  that  a  thousand  people  should. 

rrr%        u         •     L'l         !_•     1  •  •  •  In  a  meeting  each  man  is  at  liberty  to  speak, 

These    semi-philosophical  or  common-sense  ^ut  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  combine  and  all  speak 
remarks"  are  made  by  the  writer  "because  at  once,  else  there  will  l>e  no  meeting. 
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As  to  the  element  that  enters  into  both  the      Should  we  begin  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 

theory  and  practice  of  the  strike— namely,  the  !^,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^»^^*  necessities  of  our  national  ex- 

d.    •'. ,    i.  1        i-iiJ  u      iij    istence  are  at  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  wnat 

ami  that  no  one  else  shaU  do,  or  be  allowed  each  section  of  the  workers  or  the  employers  may 
to  do,  the  work  of  those  who  go  on  strike —  think  to  be  their  rights  or  their  due  reward?  Or 
Dr.  Duff  says:  "This  distinguishes  it  from  »s  this  a  condition  of  things  fraught  with  pcrfl  to 
every  voluntary  discharge.     The  men  stop  the  interests  of  all?  .  .  .  Can  any  c^  enjoying 

1     u   4.  i-u       A ^4,  :Jx^ 1  4.^  ^'   ^     ^  *u^   unchecked  power  be  trusted  to  be  a  fair  and  just 

work,  but  they  do  not  mtend  to  give  up  the  ju^g^  in  its  own  cause? 

work." 

When  the  strike  is  over,  they  not  only  demand  And  he  makes  this  strong  point:  Supposing 
to  be  taken  back,  but  to  be  taken  back  as  a  body,  the  community  to  be  satisfied  that  a  strike  or 
.  .  .  Every  nerve  is  strained  to  see  that  those  lockout  is  imwarranted,  what  power  has  it 

involves.  It  means  that  if  those  who  carry  on  a  "O^e.  Ihe  commumty  has  managed  to 
prticular  service  decide  either  that  they  will  no  "muddle  along"  without  such  power  because 
longer  carry  it  on,  or  that  they  will  only  carry  strikes  were  seldom  universal,  and  the  sym- 
it  on  under  conditions  for  which  they  stipulate,  pathetic  strike  was  not  preached  or  prac- 
then  the  community  must  go  without  that  service  f.  ,  rp.  ,...  ^  ,  *^  • 
until  they  please  or  until  their  terms  are  granted,  tised.  Ihese  condiUons  are  now  changed. 
.  .  .  A  claim  of  this  nature  is  obviously  little  The  "sympathetic  strike  tends  to  widen  in- 
removed  from  taking  society  by  the  throat.  For  finitely  the  area  to  which  the  paralysis  ex- 
it means  that  each  section  of  our  very  complex  ^^^^  n  ^^j  j^^  ^^  ^^^  be  slow  to  use 
industrial  orgamzation  will  be  wholly  within  the  ^i_  ,  .  n  i_  -x  i  •  ir  j  r  j 
control  of  any  small  body  of  men.    And  not  only  the  devices  of  labor,  if  only  m  self-defense,  and 

each  section,  but  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  it  will  be  forced  to  grasp  and  wield  them  in 

community;  for  the  whole  would  in  a  few  days  or  earnest;  for  this  is  a  game  at  which  one  party 

hours  come  to  a  standstill  if  any  one  of  a  hundred  ^an  play  as  weU  as  the  other.     Dr.    Duff 

trades  or  occupations  were  to  be  wholly  stopped  .        •  i_  ^i.      •.  u       ^  i_  n    ^   i- 

•  mquires  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  before 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been  this  comes,  for  the  workers  to  ask  themselves 
made,  that  state  ownership  of  railways  would  seriously  whether  the  paralyzing  of  industry 
be  a  remedy  for  railway  strikes.  Dr.  Duff  can  bring  them  aught  but  suffering  and  loss, 
negatives  the  idea.  From  the  employees'  After  all  it  is  pure  coercion,  "reckless  of  all 
point  of  view,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  consequence,  like  presenting  a  pistol  at  a 
workers*  position  would  be  improved;  for  the  man's  head,  or  starving  him  into  compliance 
first  thing  to  disappear  would  be  the  right  to  with  your  demands.  You  may  do  this  once, 
strike.  "Any  refusal  to  work  under  the  but  he  will  take  means  to  see  that  you  shall 
conditions  imposed  by  the  state  would  be  a  not  do  it  again."  It  is  "not  by  coercive  meas- 
criminal,  and  probably  a  treasonable,  act,  ures  that  better  relations  are  established,  but 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment."  by  seeking  out  the  real  causes  of  the  diffi- 
Setting  aside  state  ownership  as  no  solution,  culty."  It  is  only  in  this  way,  says  Dr.  Duff, 
continui  g  his  argument.  Dr.  Duff  asks:  that  a  solution  can  be  reached. 


WILL  BAHAISM  UNITE  ALL  RELIGIOUS  FAITHS? 

"  QURELY  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  to  preach  what  he  and  his  followers  belie\-e 
^  heralded  on  that  Sunday  evening  to  be  the  new  world  religion,  designed  to  in- 
when  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  walked  elude  and  supersede  all  others  and  to  unite 
hand  in  hand  with  the  venerable  Abdul  Baha  all  nations  under  the  banner  of  a  common 
up  the  nave  of  St.  John's  Church,  and  invited  faith,  this  would  hardly  seem  an  extravagant 
him  not  only  to  address  the  congregation  but  statement.  When  we  add  to  it  the  assertion 
to  offer  for  them  his  prayers  and  blessing,"  of  the  Contemporary  Review  that,  within  a 
says  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  week  after  his  arrival  in  England,  where  be 

Considering  the  dignity  and  conservatism  was  almost  unknown,  Abdul  Baha  deliv'ered 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  an  address  from  the  pulpit  of  the  City  Temple 
the  fact  that  this  little-known  Persian  in  London,  being  introduced  by  its  rector  as 
prophet  has  come  to  the  western  world  to  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
proclaim  the  dawn  of  the  millennium,  to  religious  movements  of  this  or  any  other  age, 
announce  that  the  Messiah  awaited  by  all  it  seems  evident  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
nations  has  actually  lived,  taught  and  died  Episcopal  Church  is  inclined  to  accord  him 
pon  this  earth  within  the  past  century,  and  the  courtesy  of  a  respectful  hearing. 
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Religionists  of  other  faiths  were  equally 
interested.  The  FortnigkUy  Review  goes  on 
to  say: 

To  the  house  in  London  where  Abdul  Baha  and 
his  suite  were  received  as  honored,  welcome  guests. 
came  a  constant  stream  of  alt  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women,  Christians  of  every  denomina- 
tions, Buddhist  of  every  nationality,  Theoso- 
phists,  Zoroastrians  and  Mohammedans,  Agnostics 
and  Gnostics.  To  each  he  spoke  some  individual 
message,  and  to  their  varied  questions  he  gave 
simple,  direct  and^uitc  spontaneous  a 


A  few  weeks  ago  Abdul  Baha  and  his  little 
group  of  disciples  landed  in  New  York, 
quietly  and  almost  unheralded  by  the  news- 
papers. Courtesies  similar  to  those  he  had 
received  in  London  were  at  once  extended  to 
him  by  the  Rev,  Percy  Stickney  Grant  and 
others  of  the  clergy,  and  the  first  Simday 
after  his  arrival  he  was  invited  to  deliver  his 
message  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension. 
Since  then  he  has  been  speaking  constantly 
to  those  who  cared  to  seek  him  out,  and  has 
announced  his  intention  of  visiting  the  Bahai 
communities  in  different  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Abdul  Baha, — or  Abbas  Effendi,  to  use  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  before  he 
received  his  mission, — makes  no  claim  that 
he  is  himself  the  Messiah.  He  says  plainly 
that  he  is  not  even  a  prophet,  only  Abdul 
Baha,  the  Servant  of  God.  But  he  and  hts 
followers  believe  and  assert  that  the  Messiah 
expected  by  all  peoples  came  in  the  form  of 
Baha'u'llah,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  a  prisoner  in  the  Syrian  penal  colony 
at  Acca,  and  who  died  there  fourteen  years 
ago.  Jn  this  prison  he  wTote  the  three  books 
which  form  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the 
Babais,  and  from  there  he  spread  abroad  his 
doctrines  in  the  form  of  epistles  and  by  means 
of  such  disciples  as  were  not  imprisoned  with 
him.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
was  visited  by  many  distinguished  scholars, 
as  well  as  religious  enthusiasts  from  all 
countries,  and  to  the  writings  of  the  former 
we  owe  such  authentic  information  as  we 
possess  concerning  the  character  of  the  reli- 
gious reformation  that  was  hidden  for  so 
many  years  in  the  heart  of  the  East.  Almost 
without  exception  these  accounts  treated 
both  teacher  and  doctrine  with  the  utmost 
respect. 

The  absolute  catholicity  of  the  doctrine 
goes  far  toward  explaining  its  ready  accept- 
ance by  adherents  of  every  known  creed.  It 
meddles  with  no  religious  beliefs,  laws  or 
observances,  but  insists  on  the  unity  under- 
lying all.    While  its  ultimate  aim  is  the  spir- 


ABDDL   BAHA 
(Who  has  recently  visiled  the  United  Slates) 

itual  unification  of  all  mankind,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  subversive  of  the  ancient  creeds. 
On  the  contrary,  it  urges  specifically  that 
"  each  man  shall  cling  more  closely  to  his  own 
church  or  faith,  to  the  end  that  he  may  work 
therein  to  purify,  ennoble,  enlarge,  spiritual- 
ize and  merge  into  the  larger  unity  the  expres- 
sion of  each  particular  belief."  The  Baha! 
who  is  not  made  thereby  a  better  Christian, 
Mohammedan  or  Buddhist,  is  no  true  Bahai. 

Bahaism  formulates  no  new  system  of 
ethics.  Rather,  it  emphatically  asserts  that 
the  ethics  already  given  in  the  world's  reli- 
gious literature,  and  hammered  out  from  the 
common  experience  of  humanity,  are  quite 
sufficient  for  mankind  in  any  age.  The  sole 
point  is  that  the  fimdamentals  of  spiritual 
teaching  shall  be  universally  admitted  and 
practically  applied  to  the  affairs  of  daUy  life 
and  to  the  development  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  nations.  The  great  word  of 
Bahaism  is  Unity. 

"War  must  cease,"  says  Abdul  Baha. 


to  love  only  your  countrymen.  When  wc  see  this, 
and  know  in  \-ery  truth  the  brotherhood  o(  man; 
war  will  ap|>ear  to  us  in  it«truc  light  as  an  outrage 
on  civitizalion,  an  act  of  madness  and  blindness. 
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Baha^u'llah  announced  this  half  a  century  he  declared  to  be  one  of  the  inevitable  results 
ago,  in  the  slaughter-house  of  Persia,  and  it  of  the  breaking  down  of  national  barriers, 
is  not  less  forcible  because  to-day  it  is  the  and  essential  to  the  establishment  of  brother- 
slogan  of  Peace  Societies  in  every  civilized  hood  among  men.  Education  of  all  children 
country  in  the  world.  So  with  other  ideals  must  be  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  Bahais;  of 
which  men  are  striving  to  realize.  They  all  both  boys  and  girls  where  the  resources  of  the 
form  integral  parts  of  the  teachings  of  Baha'-  family  admitted  it,  but  of  girk  in  any  case, 
u'Uah.  fii  a  coxmtry  and  at  a  time  when  as  they  were  the  future  moUiers  and  trainers 
women  were  held  to  be  soulless  chattels,  he  of  the  race  and  so  had  the  greatest  need  of 
intensified  the  persecution  from  which  he  knowledge.  The  other  great  individual  re- 
suffered  by  proclaiming  the  perfect  equality  quirement,  as  commanded  by  Baha'ullah 
of  the  sexes.  "  Essential  difference  in  sphere,  and  emphasized  by  his  successor,  is  the  leam- 
he  said,  "in  point  of  view  and  in  service  to  ing  by  both  boys  and  girls  of  some  trade  or 
their  joint  humanity,  but  each  one  of  two  profession  whidi  shall  serve  as  a  means  of 
pillars  supporting  the  arch  of  life,  the  neces-  livelihood.  All  handicrafts  are  af^roved, 
sary  complement  one  of  the  other."  Abdul  because  the  training  of  the  hand  to  useful 
Baha,  true  to  the  Bahai  method  of  keeping  work  is  one  of  the  great  roads  to  mental 
up  with  the  times,  even  approves  woman  development  and  spiritual  enlightenment, 
suffrage,  saying:  Abdul  Baha  lays  great  stress  upon  the 

necessity  of  a  vital  and  burning  faith,  says 

In  all  questions  which  concern  the  welfare  of  a  ^^  Fortnighay  Review,  but  he  has  Uttle  use 

nation,  is  not  the  woman  s  view  as  important  as  the  .      -  .^,      v*. ,  -^  ,         i        xt  •     ^ 

man's  if  one  would  get  a  just  and  true  considera-  for  faith  Without  works.    Numerous  mstances 

tion  of  all  sides  of  that  question?  Therefore,  I  am  are  given  of  questions  asked  by  members  of 

in  favor  of  votes  for  women  on  every  subject,  different  cults,  and  his  replies,  far  from  cn- 

This  great  woman  movement  which  is  stirring  and  couraging  a  more  or  less  unproductive  mysti- 

vibrating  round  the  whole  world  is  a  sign  of  spirit  .  j^i  '^        r  *      ^t 

awakening.  cism,   urged   the   necessity   of  provmg   the 

value  of  every  theory  by  practical  application. 
The  industrial  movement,  now  at  such  On  the  other  hand,  practical,  in  the  sense  he 
tension,  Abdul  Baha  declares  to  be  the  pre-  uses  it,  does  not  in  the  least  mean  profitable, 
lude  of  a  rapidly-approaching  era  in  which  One  of  the  most  rigid  rules  of  Bahaism  is  that 
the  status  of  the  worker  shall  be  free  and  no  religious  teacher  shall  receive  a  salary, 
dignified,  and  the  division  of  the  world's  or  payment  of  any  kind,  for  giving  forth  the 
wealth  just  and  equitable  to  all  classes.  The  truth  as  he  has  received  it,  but  shall  support 
teachings  of  Baha'u'llah  touched  very  lightly  himself  and  his  family  by  the  work  of  his 
upon  the  domain  of  politics,  but  he  strongly  hands  or  the  practice  of  some  profession, 
advocated  constitutional  government  for  all  A  full  accoxmt  of  the  history  of  the  "Bab" 
countries,  and  predicted  that  the  new  ej)och  and  the  movement  he  inaugurated  was  pub- 
would  bring  this  to  pass.    A  world  language  lished  in  this  Review  for  February,  1909. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  IN 

TURKEY 

IN  these  pages,  last  month,  in  our  editorial  itself  quite  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the 

department,  we  recorded  the  result  of  the  so-called  "Liberal  Entente,"  a  coalition  of 

recent    general    elections    in    Turkey    and  discontented  Unionists,  various  smaller  na- 

pointed  out  how  the  Committee  of  Union  and  tional  groups  with  decentralized  programs, 

Progress  (the  Young  Turk  party)  had  been  and  differing  groups  of  reactionaries.    This 

triumphantly  retained  in  power.  "Liberal  Entente,"  which  really  makes  up 

The  Turkish  press  finds  many  reasons  for  the  imited  opposition  to  the  Yoxmg  Turks, 

this  victory  of  the  Young  Turks,  but  con-  is  composed  of  voters  of  such  radically  differ- 

siders  the  most  important  one  as  being  confi-  ent  opinions  that  it  did  not  possess  the  neces- 

dence  in  the  administration  in  its  policy  sary  cohesion  to  make  a  successful  stand 

toward  the  war  with  Italy.    Of  course,  the  against  the  Young  Turks. 

Young  Turk  party  is,  in  itself,  very  homo-  When,  on  January  18,  the  Turkish  Parlia- 

geneous.    It  has  an  established  organization  ment  was  d^olved  and  new  elections  de- 

'*n  every  section  of  t^e  Empire,  it  is  well  ad-  creed,  the  Young  Turkish  p>arty  went  before 

inistered  and  financed,   and  has  proved  the  people  for  the  approval  or  rejection  of  its 
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policies.    The  result  of  the  balloting  shows  tional  reforms  and  railroad  building,  touched 

that  the  people  approve  of  what  the  Young  in  a  very  firm  and  courageous  manner  upon 

Turks  have  done  and  what  they  stand  for.  Turkey's   foreign   policy.     He   insisted   on 

Commenting  on  the  make-up  of  the  new  maintaining,  at  all  costs,  his  sovereign  rights 

Parliament  and  the  attitude  of  the  adminis-  over  Crete,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 

tration  toward  the  continuance  of  the  war,  continuing  sincere  and  friendly  relations  with 

the  Jeune  TurCy  one  of  the  best  known  organs  the  neighbors  and  European  powers,  but  men- 

of  the  Young  Turk  party,  says:  tioned  that  the  desire  must  be  mutual  and 

should  seem  sincere,  and  that  his  rights  should 

Among  the  reasons  which  induced  Itaty  be  respected.    He  assured  the  foreign  govern- 

war  on  us  Turks,  the  most  important  was  their  be-  ^  ^^ ,    ^  rr«     i        •      ..         *.v,     •       i. 

lief  that  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  had  ^ents  that  Turkey  is  strengthenmg  her  army 

been  weakened  by  the  growing  opposition  against  and  navy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending 

it.  and  that  the  disorder  throughout  the  Empire  her  territory  and  insuring  peace.     All  this 

would  foroe  our  government  to  accept  Italy's  de-  j^          Turkey's  determination  to  play  her 

mands.    The  Italian  statesmen  were  so  credulous  ^"^"[^    x  t*xxwvjr  ^^^^-^^         «-           .    ^t;    /  ^ 

as  to  believe  that  by  attacking,  in  their  official  ^ole  m  the  concert  of  the  nations  m  the  future 

declaration,  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  in  a  more  respected  way  than  heretofore. 

they  could  gain  the  sympathy  of  our  people Concerning  the  war,  the  speech  declared: 

As  can  be  judged  by  the  known  results,  the  entire 

country  has  endoreed  the  committee;    the   na-  jy^^  ^^^  unjustly  provoked  by  Italy  and  con- 

tional  will  is  on  the  side  of  the  Umonists.  .  .  .  trary  to  the  principles  of  international  treaties,  con- 

TTiis  means  that  the  Empire  approves  the  program  ^i^ues,  notwithstanding  the  general  desire  for  peace 

of    Union    and    Progress....     What    was    the  all  over  the  world.    We  wish  also  peace;  but  a  peace 

party  s  motto  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  ^jj,  Q„,y  ^^^j  ^^is  war  on  the  condition  that  we 

war?    No  humiliating  peace      No  temtonal  ces-  maintain  effective  and  integral  our  sovereign  rights, 
sion!     Struggle  to  the  end!     .  .  .  The  country 

does  not  want  any  humiliating  peace  nor  territorial  u  jhis  imperial  reply  to  Italy's  aggression," 

cession;  it  wants  to  fight  to  the  end.  a^i.     r          t-         i:                e    ^^       ^ 

says  the  Jeune  TurCy  by  way  of  comment, 

The  Tanine  (Echo),  another  well-known     ,     .  ,       ,^     r   «   .^ . 

Young  Turkish  journal,  speaking  on  the  same  Tn^ta^AtTn'l.?^^^^^^                     Tt- 

subject,  says.  swer  of  the  entire  nation,  whose  sentiment  and  idea 

The  nation  has  just  been  consulted.    It  has  pro-  5^«.Sult?n»  j^  his  double  capacity  of  Emperor  and 

nounced  itself  unanimously  for  the  program  of  Cahph,  has  interpreted.  .  .  .  It  is  a  noble  and  dig- 

Union  and  Progress,  which  stands  for  honorable  "»fied  reply  to  the  provocation  of  the  Italian  guns 

peace  and  a  fight  to  the  end.    To-day,  the  nation  before  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles,  a  reply  which 

and  Union  and  Progress  are  one.  the  Ottoman  nation  has  expressed  to  the  entire 

world  through  the  mouth  of  its  venerated  Sultan; 

The  Sultan,  Mehmed  V.,  himself,  in  open-  words  calm,  dignified,  firm,  and  courageous.  .  .  . 

ing  the  new  Parliament,  on  April  i8,  and  in  ZL'^J'''''^  ^""yjST^^L^Zf^^^^^^^^ 

,  .^            ,    -          fk    4.1,              ^f         (      *       f  tenacity.  .  .  .  We  cannot  give  Italy  either  a  centi- 

ms  speech  irom  the  throne,  atter  reierrmg  to  meter  square  of  sand,  or  the  economic  concession 

certain  administrative,  judicial  and  constitu-  of  a  hamlet. 


WILL  EGYPT  BECOME  THE  SEAT  OF  THE 

CALIPHATE? 

AN  Arab  paper,  the  Afkar,  published  in  the  British  as  opf)osed  to  the  German  influ- 
Cairo,  recently  contained  an  article  ence  at  Constantinople.  This  paper,  the 
which  has  caused  some  sensation.  It  stated  Afkar,  is,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that 
that  during  the  prolonged  stay  there  last  certain  of  the  Liberal  politicians  in  Turkey 
winter  of  the  former  Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil  are  preparing  the  separation  of  Turkish 
Pasha,  an  extraordinary  number  of  Ottoman  Arabia,  and  increasing  thereby,  knowingly 
political  men  and  partisans  of  the  "  Party  of  or  unknowingly,  the  influence  exercised  in 
Liberty  and  Entente"  came  to  Egypt.  These  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  England, 
visits,  the  Afkar  believes,  were  not  simply  In  this  way  all  the  concfitions  would  be 
caused  by  the  electoral  campaign  then  going  established  for  the  founding  of  an  Arabian 
on  in  Turkey,  but  were  explained  by  the  Caliphate.  Now  this  Arabian  Caliphate  is 
necessity  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  should  well  known  in  Cairo  to  be  an  old  dream  of 
get  into  touch  with  the  British  directors  of  English  policy,  which  would,  through  it,  ex- 
England's  policy  in  Egypt,  Kiamil  Pasha,  tinguish  Islamism  as  a  political  factor, 
who  is  what  the  Turks  describe  as  a  dunmehy  This  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  paper,  writes 
or  Moslem  Jew,  being  a  strong  partisan  of  a  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  is  not 
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entirely  without  foundation,  as  one  may  see       These  ideas  appear  to  have  produced  an 
by  the  papers  of  the  past  few  weeks.    Kiamil  efifect  on  certain  elements  in  Egypt.      Tht 
Pasha,  in  his  memoir  addressed  to  the  Sultan,  Arabic  paper  El  MakaUam,  the  organ  of  the 
had  already  pointed  out  that  by  an  under-  British  occupation,  continually  reciirs  to  this 
standing  of  England  with  Egypt,  Turkey  question,    maintaining   that   the    Caliphate 
might  easily  lose  the  provinces  of  Yemen  and  should  be  held  by  an  Arab,  the  Emir  of  Mecca 
theHedjazandwith  it  the  Ottoman  Caliphate,  or  the  Khedive.    The  Egyptian  Gazelle,,  z 
An  article  in  the  London  Fortnightly  Review,  semi-official  paper,  in  a  leading  article  en- 
among  others,  said  that  the  future  of  Egypt  titled  "  Syria  and  Islam,"  says  that  the  Mus- 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire  sulmans  of  Syria  are  beginning  to  understand 
would  be  of  the  most  brilliant  description,  how  dangerous  it  is  for  their  religion  and  Ian- 
Endowed  with  Home  Rule,  it  would  occupy  a  guage  to  remain  tied  to  the  political  destiny 
preponderating  poiition  among  the  nations;  of  the  Turks.    On  the  other  side,  they  can 
and   if   Turkey   disappeared,    Egypt   could  see  how  Islam  develops  imder  the  British 
easily  replace  her.     She  would  become  the  flag  very  much  better  than  imder  the  Moslem 
protectress  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  mistress  Turk,  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  bene- 
of  Mecca  under  British  protection  ;^nd  when  ficial  for  them  if  the  Crescent  of  the  Khedive 
one  thinks  of  the  effect  that  would  be  pro-  should   extend   over   the   country    between 
duced  on  the  ninety-four  millions  of  Mussul-  Cairo    and    Damascus.     A    ConstantinopJc 
mans  under  British  rule,  the  dream  seems  paper,  commenting  on  this,  [>oints  out  that 
worth    realizing.     Egypt   would   regain   its  all   thinking  Mussulmans  will   not   fail   to 
ancient  splendor  and  Syria  and  Palestine  understand  that  a  Caliph  who   is  not  sup- 
would  return  under  the  domination  of  the  ported  by  the  bayonets  of  his  own  army 
Nile  coxmtry,  and  all  Arabia  would  be  an-  can   only  be  a  mere   tool  in  the  hands  of 
nexed  to  Egypt.    The  tribes  of  Yemen,  reb-  his  protectors,  who  desire  once   for  all  to 
els  against  the  Turks,  are  ready  to  submit  destroy  the  scarecrow  of  an  Islamic  world 
to  England  if  Turkey  falls.  power. 


A  TRANS-CUBA  CANAL  TO  SUPPLEMENT 

PANAMA 

THE  approaching  completion  of  the  Pana-  $1,200,000,  a  figure  that  naturally  refers  to 
ma  Canal  has  brought  forward  a  project  other  times  and  conditions.  An  old  chart 
for  a  canal  across  the  island  of  Cuba,  designed  in  the  archives  of  the  Sociedad  Econ6mica  de 
to  shorten  the  route  between  Panama  and  the  Amigos  del  Pais,  shows  the  proposed  course 
principal  North  Atlantic  ports,  as  well  as  to  of  a  canal  along  this  route,  as  planned  by 
foster  the  internal  commerce  of  Cuba.  The  Francisco  and  Felix  Lemaur  in  1798,  by  order 
Revista  Municipal  of  Habana  contains  an  of  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  pro\'ide 
article  giving  much  interesting  information  new  means  for  the  economic  development  of 
in  this  matter.  the  island.    Three  years  earlier,  in  1795,  the 

As  regards  Cuban  interests  alone,  this  Real  Junta  de  Fomento  y  Navegaci6n,  the 
project  is  by  no  means  of  recent  date,  for  a  department  charged  with  the  maintenance 
century  and  a  half  ago  the  building  of  such  and  improvement  of  communications  by  land 
a  canal  was  proposed  to  facilitate  internal  and  water,  advocated  the  execution  of  what 
commerce  between  the  ports  on  the  southern  was  even  then  termed  "  the  old  project  of  the 
and  northern  coasts  of  Cuba.  As  an  illustra-  Conde  de  Macuriges,"  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  advantages  to  be  attained  in  this  tion  of  "a  navigable  canal  to  unite  the 
way,  we  are  told  that  the  distance  by  water  Giiines  and  Almendares  rivers."  It  provided 
between  Habana  and  Cienfuegos  would  be  for  the  nivelization  of  the  tract  between  these 
reduced  from  953  miles  to  about  120  miles,  rivers  and  the  dock-yard  of  Habana,  travers- 

As  far  back  as  1767,  a  royal  decree  notes  ing  the  heights  of  the  Cerro  near  the  Puente 
the  receipt  by  the  Spanish  government  of  de  la  Zanga. 

"new  special  charts  and  also  a  general  chart  The  proposed  Cuban  canal  received  the 
of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,"  relating  to  the  approbation  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
matter  of  the  Cuban  canal,  and  in  1776,  the  who  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  his  work 
cost  of  a  navigable  canal  between  Habana  on  Cuba  published  in  the  early  part  of  the 
and  the  Batabano  river  was  estimated  at  last  centurv: 
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I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  in  the  com-  whereby  the  scope  of  the  undertaking  and  its  mul- 

pa.ny  of  Sefiores  Lemaur,  the  plains  through  which  tiple  aspects  would  be  duly  considered.    Further- 

this  line  of  navigation  is  to  pass.    The  utility  of  more,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  and  determine 

the  project  is  unquestionable,  if  they  are  able  to  the  constructions  and  measures  contingent  to  its 

secure,  m  time  of  drought,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  accomplishment,  such  as  a  series  of  bridges  con- 

^wrater  at  the  dividing  point.  necting  both  sides  of  the  canal;  promenades  and 

docks  along  its  banks;  landing-places;  the  policing 

At  various  times,  during  the  Spanish  dom-  2^  *»»«  7"*':  the  preliminary  expropriation  by  the 

^,  .        .       '.              .   \       '  M.         '  State  of  a  broad  zone  stretchmg  from  sea  to  sea 

ination,  this  enterprise  was  taken  into  senous  ai^^g  ^he  selected  route,  and  yielding,  when  util- 

consideration,  and  some  preliminary  examina-  ized  for  warehouses,  railroad  and  train  stations, 

tion  of  the  groxmd  was  made,  but   the  po-  hotels,  etc.,  a  revenue  that  would  cover,  to  a  great 

liUcal    compUcations    in    which    Spam    was  ^f ^^"5'  the  costs  of  maintenance;  finally,  the  con- 

1     J       J  ^i_             ^^1   J    ^  X      r^i-*         •  struction  of  custom-houses,  post-offices,  buildmgs 

involved  and  the  unsetUed  state  of  things  m  f^r  the  sanitary  service,  etcVat  the  terminals  of 

Cuba  interfered   with   its   accomplishment,  the  canal  and  at  certain  points  along  its  course. 
Now,  however,  the  interest  of  the  Cubans  has 

been  aroused  in  this  matter  by  the  hope  and  That  the  successful  execution  of  this  proj- 

expectation    that   great    advantages   would  ect  would  do  much  to  ensure  the  prosperity 

accrue  for  Cuba  if  the  canal  should  be  con-  of  Cuba  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  writer, 

structed.    Of  this,  the  writer  says:  a  conviction    he    voices    in    the    following 

terms: 

Cuba  is  situated  immediately  in  Panama's  zone 

of  influence;  moreover,  its  entire  length  faces  the  The  increase  in  the  value  of  that  part  of  the 

Panama  canal,  so  that  an  imaginary  line  drawn  Cuban  territory  near  which  this  canal  may  pass 

between  this   interoceanic   port  and   New  York  would  be  incalculable.     Let  us  only  think  of  the 

crosses  approximately  the  middle  of  the  island,  zeal  with  which  the  various  municipalities  and 

.  .  .  This  being  the  case,  a  Cuban  canal,  supple-  provinces  will  dispute  concerning  the  route  to  be 

mentary  to  that  of  Panama,  might  be  immedi-  selected;  and  this  very  rivalry  will  facilitate  the 

ately  profitable,  as  it  would  have  a  virtual  monop-  enterprise.     Cienfuegos,  for  instance,  will   allege 

oly  of  a  great  part  of  the  vessels  passing  through  that  Herrera  was  right  when  he  said  of  this  port: 

the  trans-isthmian  canal.     According  to  expert  "It  has  no  rival  in  the  world*';   C4rdenas  will 

opinion,  the  Cuban  route  would  be  the  logical  one  hasten  to  canalize  its  Puerta  de  Hicacos — some- 

for  vessels  sailing  from  New  York  to  Panama.     It  thing  it  should  long  ago  have  done — so  as  to  place 

is  also  believed  that  our  canal  would  be  used,  itself  in  immediate  communication  with  the  open 

almost  without  exception,  by  vessels  sailing  from  Atlantic;  Sagua  will  emphasize  its  greater  proxim- 

Panama  to  Europe  and  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  ity  to  New  York,  and  will  complete  the  clearing  of 

United  States,  since  shortly  a.ter  traversing  the  its  bar,  etc.,  etc. 

Panama  canal  and  entering  the  Caribbean  Sea,  In  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  island, 
the  strong  equatorial  current  flowing  from  east  to  the  terminals  of  the  Cuban  canal  will  become  cos- 
west  would  oblige  them  to  seek  the  Strait  of  mopolitan  centers,  where  all  languages  will  be 
Yucatan,  in  order  to  avoid  sailing  against  this  spoken;  immense  centers  of  activity,  calculated  to 
current,  and  then  to  follow  the  northeastern  coast  raise  the  social  and  historic  significance  of  the 
of  Cuba,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  Gulf  neighboring  territory.  The  army  of  men  to  be 
Stream,  up  to  the  Florida  Straits.  All  this  would  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  willrepre- 
be  rendered  unnecessary  by  passing  through  the  sent,  economically,  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
Cuban  canal,  and  if  by  this  means  there  should  many  g^eat  undertakings  subsidiary  to  the  canal 
result  a  saving,  however  small,  of  expense  or  dan-  itself  will  cause  a  "river  of  gold*'  to  flow  into  our 
ger,  the  ships  would  take  this  route,  provided  the  land.  Moreover,  the  prospect  of  remunerative 
conditions  were  reasonable.  occupation  for  so  many  will  serve  to  counteract 

This  Cuban  enterprise,  essentially  national  in  undue  partisan  activity,  which  will  be  largely  re- 
its  grandeur  and  importance,  would  require  legis-  nounced  when  public  order  and  prosperity  rest 
lative  authority,  and  full  discussion  in  Congress,  upon  more  solid  foundations. 


CHOOSING  BONDS   FOR  SAFETY 

WITH   OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENT 

The  Extraordinary  Caution  of  a  One  reason  for  referring  here  at  some  length 

Western  Merchant  ^^  ^^  letter  of  inquiry  is  that  it  is  strikingly 

a  propos  of  a  suggestion  once  made  by  a  well 

LAST  month  this  magazine  made  a  de-  known  New  York  banker  that  "success  in 

tailed  analysis  of  the  hundreds  of  let-  the  delicate  and  almost  instinctive  matters 

ters  on  investment  matters  received  from  in-  of  credit  does  not  at  all  imply  a  correspond- 

quiring  readers  since  the  beginning  of  the  ing  success  in  investing  money  in  bonds." 

year.    One  interesting  j)oint  suggested  by  In  other  words,  accumulating  money  is  a 

it  was  this:    that  investors  who  give  the  task,  to  which  business  men  not  infrequently 

most  consideration  to  the  element  of  safety,  devote  all  their  time  and  thought,  to  the 

when    buying    bonds,    might    be   divided,  exclusion  of  many  other  things,  of  which  prep- 

roughly,  into  three  general  classes:  aration  for  the  proper  investment  of  that 

First,  those,  in  whom  the  desire  for  "se-  money,  subsequently,  may  not  be  the  least 

curity  first"  seems  to  be  inborn;    second,  important. 

those  who  have  acquired  the  desire  through  Another  reason  is  that  this  merchant's 

study,  or  experience;  and  third,  those  who,  questions  were  of  an  unusually  searching 

so  to  speak,  have  the  desire  thrust  upon  them  kind — marvels,  in  fact,  for  the  manner  in 

— big  institutional  investors,  like  the  sav-  which  they  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  he 

ings   banks   and  insurance   companies,   for  had  in  mind.    It  has  already  been  suggested 

example,  or  individuals  who  carry  the  re-  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  passion  for  ex- 

sponsibility  of  looking  after  trust  funds.  treme  safety.    He  explained  that  he  intended 

Of  course,  the  very  word,  "investment"  investing  several  thousand  dollars  in  three  per 

carries  with  it  the  idea  of  safety,  as  compared  cent  Panama  Canal  bonds.     Few  would  have 

with   "speculation,"   or  "gambling."     But  attempted  to  go  behind  the  fact  that  these 

safety,  itself,  is  relative.    The  desire  for  it  were  United  States  Government  obligations, 

may,  therefore,  vary  greatly,  not  only  among  and  that  as  such,  they,  were  overwhelmingly 

these  three  classes  of  investors,   but  also  secure.    Yet  note  the  disposition  in  this  case 

among  individuals  of  any  one  class.     It  is  to  make  assurance  double  sure.     Here  are 

foxmd,  too,  that  the  desire  varies  with  the  some  of  the  merchant's  queries: 
times. 

At  present,   with  the  average  investor's  ,   Do  you  think  Panama  threes  will  ever  sell  much 

J.           1.  i_i       •   •       V"                    t_  lower  than  their  present  price? 

dmner  table  givmg  him  so  much  concern—  what  effect  would  the  adoption  of  a  new  cur- 

with  the  costs  of  beef,  butter,  flour  and  other  rency  or  banking  plan  have  on  them? 

things  the  bond  owner  has  to  buy,  mounting  Could  the  registered  and  coupon  bonds  be  sold 

as  they  have  been  during  the  last  few  weeks,  '1^  [^X  T'"."^^^  ^^  ""^^^  ?""  ^"^  business  day  at 

aoout  trie  last  Quoted  oncer 
for  instance— it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  j^  case  of  a  revolution  in  this  country',  could  the 
it  should  be  the  common  experience  of  all  succeeding  government  repudiate  these  bonds, 
investment  bankers  and  other  financial  ad-  or  can  you  imagine  a  situation  where  private  prop- 
visors  to  find  an  increasing  number,  even  of  ^'^7i,.^;^*'!>''^^  ""^  ^  P"'?^^  corporation  ^-ould 
.  1    .  .  , .         1  •     ^        •   •  sell  higher  than  Government  bonds,  the  same  rate 

their  most  conservative  clients,  givmg  more  of  interest  and  safety  being  considered? 
than  the  customary  thought  to  the  element 

of  income.    These  are  times,  at  least,  when      Why  Gilt  Edged  Bonds  Are  Low 
one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  an  investor, 

in  whom  the  desire  for  safety  apparently  had  /CONSIDERATION  of  the  extremely  re- 
become  a  passion.  Yet  the  Investment  ^^  mote  possibility — if  it  may  be  <^led 
Bureau  discovered  one  such  recently.  even  that — suggested  by  the  merchant's  last 

He  is  of  the  second  general  class  described —  question,  may  give  place  for  the  present  to 
a  man  with  experience  of  the  sort  which  is  some  notice  of  the  other  points  raised.  To 
popularly  supposed  to  point  the  sure  way  in  them  a  peculiar  timeliness  is  imparted  by 
investment  to  the  ideal  combination  of  safety  certain  recent  financial  happenings, 
and  income,  but  which  doesn't  always  work  It  was,  for  instance,  highly  suggestive 
that  way.  He  is  a  successful  merchant  in  that  at  the  very  time  these  questions  came 
a  Western  city.  to  hand,  there  was  going  on  a  world-wide  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  depreciation  of  the  securities  system  is  changed,  as  it  may  be  some  day, 

of  other  nations.   Rentes,  the  French  Govern-  and  business  men's  notes  are  substituted  for 

ment  three  percents,  had  just  sold  at  the  "  low  Government  bonds  as  its  basis? 

record  price  of  91.65   francs;   and  British  Then,  all  the  bonds  of  this  nation  will 

consols  and  German  Imperial  threes  were  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  whatever 

neartheirlowrecordpricesof  modem  times."  "universal  agencies"  may  be  affecting  the 

Economists   were    busy    explaining    that  securities  of  other  nations  of  high  credit.    If 

these  were  but  transient  phenomena,  respond-  the  output  of  gold  continues  to  increase,  as 

ing  to  the  general  rise  in  the  rate  which  all  many  authorities  believe  it  will, — for  some 

Governments  have  to  pay  for  money.     The  time  to  come,  at  least, — the  effect  on  such 

London  Economist ,  perhaps  the  first  journal-  bonds  will,  of  course,  be  a  further  lowering 

istic  authority  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the  of  their  prices. 

world,  lately  pointed  out  that  while,  "in  Even  now  it  may  be  seen  how  the  flow  of 

each  individual  country,  apart    from   the  gold  in  late  years  has  helped  to  affect  the 

causes  that  have  operated  without  distinc-  prices  of  gilt-edged  bonds  of  other  types, 

tion  of  nationality  or  locality,  there  have  been  such  as  the  old  and  seasoned  issues  "  next  to 

special  circumstances  either  aggravating  or  the  rails"  of  the  great  railroads — the  kind 

mitigating  the  effect  of  these  universal  agen-  that  in  America  take  the  place  of  consols 

des,  it  has  by  this  time  been  amply  recognized  in  England  and  rentes  in  France.  A  list  of 

that  it  is  im[>ossible  to  divert  from  their  twenty-five  representative  issues  tabulated 

course  the  events  which  have  all  tended  to  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  first  of 

open  up  inniunerable  opportimities  for  more  last  month  showed  an  average  decline  of  over 

profitable  investment  than  home  Govern-  threeandahalf[>oints  since  May,  1909. 
ment  stocks  (bonds)  are  able  to  offer." 

United  States  Government  bonds  have  Higher  Yield,  Less  Risk,  Possible 

declined,  too.   Their  fall  has  been  less  notice-  Nowadays 
able,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been  relatively 

less  abrupt.    Still  it  has  been  considerable.  /I   DUTCH  statesman  had  occasion,  not 

Take  the  twos  of  1930.    They  are  now  quoted  -aJ^  long  since,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in 

only  slightly  above  par.     Four  years  ago  the  Legislature,  to  make  some  reference  to 

they  sold  at  106.     So  that  investors  who  the  cause  for  the  prevailing  low  prices  of 

bought  them  then  have  now  to  figure  a  loss  gilt  edged  securities. 

of  $60  on  each  $1000  bond.  Yet  they  are  He  declared  that  he  had  never  been  able 
the  very  investors,  who  doubtiess  thought  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  argument  of 
that  nothing  could  be  safer  than  a  Govern-  the  "man  in  the  street"  that  the  fall  in  prices 
ment  bond.  was  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  capitalists 
In  these  securities,  moreover,  the  decline  now  require  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  because 
has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  quite  special  of  their  bigger  expenses,  heavier  taxes,  and 
"mitigating  circumstances."  United  States  so  on.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Economist  as 
Government  bonds  have  for  fifty  years  en-  saying,  "The  investor  al  all  times  has  wanted 
joyed  an  almost  purely  "artificial"  market,  to  make  the  highest  rate  of  interest  which 
They  have  sold,  not  on  their  value  to  in-  he  was  able  to  make,  and  if  nowadays  he 
vestors,  but  on  their  necessity  to  the  national  enjoys  bigger  yields,  it  is  because  he  is  able 
banker,  as  security  for  his  circulating  notes,  to  get  them."  The  speaker  presumably 
which  are  more  profitable  than  lending  his  meant,  bigger  yields  without  loss  of  safety, 
money  directly.  It  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  that  this  states- 
Panama  threes  are  the  only  exceptions  to  man  may  have  had  in  mind,  as  he  spoke,  the 
this.  They  were  sold  by  the  Government  extent  to  which  the  capital  of  his  coxmtrymen 
last  year  on  an  investment  basis;  that  is,  it  has,  for  a  good  many  years,  sought  investment 
was  expressly  provided  that  they  should  not  in  securities  based  upon  modem  American 
be  available  as  security  for  national  bank  enterprise.  On  the  whole  its  security  has 
circulation.  But  it  is  natural  that  they  should  proved  sound,  and  its  yield  abundant, 
have  indirectiy  reflected  the  legally  devised  Now,  contrast  the  position  of  the  Dutch 
stimulus  given  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern-  investor  with  that  of  Uie  Western  merchant, 
ment  by  the  provisions  affecting  the  other  How  much  easier  for  the  latter,  with  the 
issues;  and  that  they  should  continue  to  facilities  of  so  many  dependable  American 
command  prices  at  which  they  yield  less  investment  banking  houses  at  his  inmiediate 
than  three  percent.  Can  there  be  but  one  disposal  for  the  asking,  to  become  a  discrim- 
thing  to  expect,  however,  when  our  currency  inating   investor   for   income    substantially 
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greater  than  the  three  percent  his  Govern- 
ment bonds  would  yield! 

How  easy  for  him — if  he  wanted  to  put 
his  money  away  permanently — to  leam  about 
the  many  bonds  which  yield  more  for  reasons 
other  than  that  there  is  less  security  behind 
them, — bonds  less  known,  yet  possessing  prac- 
tically everything  conducive  to  investment 
peace  of  mind !  Such  might  be  picked  for  him 
from  any  one  of  the  four  main  classes,  munic- 
ipals, railroads,  public  utilities  and  industrials. 

Or,  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
positively  to  require  securities  "  that  could  be 
sold  on  any  business  day  (not  necessarily 
on  the  Stock  Exchange)  at  about  the  last 


quoted  price,"  how  easy  for  him  to  learn 
about  things  like  high  grade  notes,  or  like 
railroad  equipment  bonds,  which  yield  well, 
whose  actual  record  of  safety  is  astonishing, 
and  whose  market  is  always  "ready." 

To  the  student  of  financial  affairs,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  evident,  as  one  authority 
recently  remarked,  that  the  small  savings 
of  a  large  class  of  people  will  continue  to 
stand  in  need  of  facilities  for  investment  in 
securities  of  the  Government  type.  But  the 
successful  merchant  is  of  a  class  for  which 
there  is  less  excuse  for  finding  the  principles 
of  discriminating  investment  for  income  hope- 
less mysteries. 


The  Average  Investor's  Inclinations 

TT  takes  Uie  exception — like  the  Western  merchant  whose  timely  questions  ftimished  the  basis  of  this  month's  inrest- 
-^     ment  oonunent — to  prove  the  rtile. 

American  Inyestors,  by  and  large,  are  becoming  each  year  more  alive  to  the  diversity  of  opportunity  offered 
them  to  turn  their  surplus  mnds  to  good  account. 

The  analysis  of  the  letters  written  during  the  fotu:  months  ended  May  1  last  by  correspondents  of  our  Investment 
Bureau  are  particulariy  Interesting.  It  visuaUses  the  investment  Inclinations  of  a  large  number  of  people,  representinc 
every  walk  (^  life.  And  it  seems  to  show  that,  after  all.  the  flow  of  capital  from,  the  pocket  of  the  average  citizen  is 
furnishing  motive  power  In  a  pretty  equitable  way  to  all  forms  of  American  enterprise. 

The  figures  appearing  on  this  page  indicate  the  principal  types  of  investment  securities,  with  which  the  letters 
received  during  the  p^od  referred  to  were  concerned,  as  well  as  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  inquiries. 

In  the  following  table  the  entries  opposite  "California."  for  instance,  means  thati^  the  total  number  of  lnqairie« 
to  the  Rbview  or  Rsvibws  Investment  Bureau  flrom  that  State,  three  were  concerned  with  municipal  bends,  seven 
with  railroad  bonds,  four  with  railroad  stocks,  two  with  industrial  bonds,  five  with  industrial  stocks,  eight  with 
public  utility  bonds,  one  with  real  estate  bonds,  one  with  mining  stocks,  and  nine  with  miscellaneous  investment 
questions  and  securities. 
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THE  TREND  OF  POPULAR  FICTION 

npHE  p)opular  novels  of  the  present  season  show  conquered;  it  makes  way  for  the  next  inflated  pig- 
-'•  clearly  that  we  are  at  last  emerging  from  the  skin;  it  has  not  won  even  a  place  in  a  respectable 
bondage  of  our  appetite  for  the  short  story.  For  oblivion.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  short  story  has  been  contains  much  excellent  material,  that  it  abounds 
the  obstacle  that  has  prevented  the  growth  and  the  in  philosophy,  satire,  epigram,  aphorism,  metaphor, 
perfecting  of  the  American  novel.  During  the  and  paradox,  that  it  has  magnificent  situations  and 
past  decade  the  demand  for  tabloid  fiction  in-  astounding  plots.  With  all  this,  nevertheless,  it 
creased  so  amazingly  that  publications  were  lacks  the  p)ower  to  touch  our-  hearts  and,  like  clang- 
created  solely  to  satisfy  the  voracious  American  ing  brass,  makes  a  noise  over  our  heads  and  is  for- 
appetite  for  the  short  story.  The  novel  became  a  gotten.  It  is  written  hurriedly,  published  hurriedly, 
commercialized  product  and  its  production  became  and  forgotten  in  the  same  tempo, 
a  trade.     Almost  any  person  of  education,  with  a 

reasonable  facility  in  the  use  of  ordinary  English,   the  lack  of  a  trained  critical  intelligence 
could,  with  some  attention  to  excellent  models, 

turn  out  a  narrative  that  might  be  published  as  a  The  dearth  of  a  well-trained  critical  intelligence 
novel.  To  discover  that  most  of  the  pwpular  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  the  novel  in 
novels  offered  were  nothing  more  than  amplified  this  country.  Even  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
short  stories,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their  have  been  lor  some  time  recognized  as  cntics  and 
content  with  the  content  of  some  of  the  old  favor-  reviewers  of  fiction,  there  has  been  little  offered 
ites  that  would  have  come  in  their  time  under  the  that  compares  favorably  with  European  reviews  of 
heading  of  popular  novels, — for  instance,  "  Ivan-  current  literary  productions.  From  the  reviews  of 
hoe"  or  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.'*  We  a  certain  book  of  the  season  in  nine  prominent 
demanded  no  more  from  these  hybrid  novels  than  newspapers,  the  ollowing  phrases  are  selected: 
we  demanded  from  our  short  stories.  Their  length  "A  striking  book — wonderful  inspiration  and 
was  to  be  such  that  we  might  easily  skim  them  over  pwwer — ^astounding  fertility — marvelous  power  and 
in  a  brief  space  of  time;  we  asked  that  they  should  originality — a  great  work — a  w^lth  of  ideas — 
carry  us  on  to  one  vivid,  thrilling  climax,  and  that  idealistic — near  the  stars — absorbing,  astounding, 
they  should  not  tax  our  understanding  or  bring  any  inspiring,  baffling — marks  of  genius  constantly." 
troublesome  problems  for  our  consideration.  Con-  Is  there  much  opportunity  left  for  self-study  and 
solation  and  amusement  were  their  only  functions,  improvement  in  tne  field  of  literary  artistry  under 
We  kept  the  minds  of  children  in  our  attitude  this  flood  of  fulsome  flattery  from  the  reviewers? 
toward  fiction;  we  wanted  some  one  to  tell  us  a  It  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  hold  a  mirror  to  the 
story  and  then  we  wanted  some  one  to  tell  us  an-  face  of  art — to  reveal  the  fruit  to  the  tree,  not  to  be 
other  story.  pleasant  and  flattering  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

the  advent  of  the  serious  popular  novel       the  demand  for  excellent  characterization 

Now,  in  the  spring  of  this  year  of  1912,  there  is  The  ever  increasing  demand  for  biography  in 

discernible  an  increasing  number  of  novels,  which,  this  country  is  a  symptom  of  the  lack  of  striking 

while  still  retaining  the  elements  of  popularity  that  characterization  in  our  fiction.     Now  the  delinea- 

appeal  to  the  masses  and  cause  them  to  be  listed  tion  of  character  in  a  biography  compared  to  that 

among  the  "best-sellers,"  are  distinctly  books  for  which  may  be  given  in  a  novel  is  like  comparing  an 

those  who  think, — well-rounded,  leisurely  pieces  early  Italian  fresco  painted  in  flat  tones  to  the  por- 

of  fiction.  traits  of  a  Goya  or  Frans  Hals.     For  certain  obvi- 

It  is  not  logical  to  expect  that  we  shall  perhaps  ous  reasons  the  biographer  may  not  lay  aside 
ever  again  produce  a  novel  of  the  particular  quality  respect  for  the  conceded  reserves  of  life  in  his  pen- 
of  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  The  America  of  to-day  portraits.  A  biography  is  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
is  not  the  background  that  vivified  the  atmosphere  personality.  Even  Boswell  could  not  tell  every- 
of  Hawthorne's  masterpiece.  "The  Scarlet  Let-  thing.  Samuel  Pepys' Diary  is  the  nearest  thing  we 
ter"  chronicled  the  life  of  a  colony  in  a  province  as  have  to  the  picture  of  a  living,  breathing  man  en- 
yet  unsubdued  and  subject  to  strange  incidents  of  dowed  with  mind  and  spirit,  and  we  know  that 
life, — a  province  whose  settlers  were  half -fearful  of  Pepys*  Diary  was  written  in  cipher  and  never  in- 
their  domain  and  wholly  unknowing  of  the  im-  tended  for  publication, 
mensity  of  their  future.     Because  of  our  great 

development  as  a  nation,  because  of  the  storm  and  the  novelist  under  no  restraint 
the  turbulence  necessary  to  this  development,  our 

fiction  has  become  like  troubled  waters  over  which  The  novelist  labors  under  but  little  restraint  in 

it  has  been  difficult  to  discern  any  dove  flying  with  the  matter  of  characterization;   he  is  at  liberty  to 

the  olive  branch  of  reassurance.  reveal  delicious  actualities  because  he  is  dealing 

Now  that  we  have  turned  from  our  short-story  solely  with  the  phantoms  of  his  own  creative  fancy, 
gluttony  toward  more  serious  tyjjes  of  fiction,  it  is  There  may  be  more  veracity  to  life  in  his  art  than  in 
possible  to  gain  a  reasonable  perspective  over  the  a  thousand  biographies.  This  is  the  great  reason 
entire  field  of  popular  fiction,  to  perceive  its  art  in  why  the  novel  has  never  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
kind,  and  discern  the  trend  of  its  current.  It  is  public — its  verisimilitude  to  life.  The  novel  alone 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  p)opular  novel  makes  tre-  gives  us  the  picture  of  the  interplay  of  human 
mendous  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  moment,  emotion  in  the  relations  of  life,  clarified  and  in 
It  is  written  largely  for  to-day  alone.  With  to-  many  cases  injected,  as  it  were,  with  the  person- 
morrow,  its  idols  are  thrown  down,  its  citadels  ality  of  the  author. 
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MR.  JAMES'  AND  MR.  H.  G.  WELLs'  QUALIFICATION  tried  lands  have  only  the  passing  charm  of  novelt>-. 

OF  THE  NOVEL  The  jungles  of  our  human  desires  and  emotions,  the 

interplay  of  man's  hundred  selves  built  into  his 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  said  that  the  novel  gives  present  bodily  structure  by  the  tedious  process  of 

us  "a  feeling  for  human  relation  as  the  social  cli-  evolution,  will  forever  afford  sufficient  material  for 

mate  of  our  country  qualifies,  intensifies,  generally  stirring  fiction, 
conditions  and  colors  it — an  exquisite  notation  of 

our  whole  democratic  light  and  shade."  Mr.  H.  G.  the  effect  of  environment  upon  the  form  of 
Wells  hails  contemporary  fiction  as  "the  social  me-  fiction 
diator,  the  vehicle  of  understanding,  the  instru- 
ment of  self-examination,  the  parade  of  morals  and  The  softening  of  our  physical  environment  will 
the  exchange  of  manners,  the  factory  of  customs,  in  time  temper  the  form  of  the  popular  no\*el- 
the  criticism  of  laws  and  institutions  and  of  social  Our  flamboyant  plots  and  our  structural  crudities 
dogmas  and  ideas.  It  is  to  be  the  home  confes-  will  disappear  with  the  equalizing  of  physical  en- 
sional,  the  initiator  of  knowledge  and  the  seed  of  vironment.  That  we  shall  lose  something  of 
fruitful  self-questioning."  With  these  wholesome  freshness  of  originality  is  true,  but  we  shall  gain  in 
ideals  before  us  there  can  be  but  little  fear  as  to  the  more  ways  than  we  lose.  The  problems  of  urban 
eventual  standards  of  the  American  novel.  life  have  evolved  a  type  of  fiction  which  in  many 

ways  parallels  that  which  gathered  its  material  from 

WILL  romantic  fiction  SURVIVE?  the  heart  of  old  London.     Our  vast  admixture  of 

foreign  population  has  already  changed  not  only 
Some  concern  has  been  expressed  for  the  sur-  the  form,  the  technique  of  our  fiction,  by  bringing 
vival  of  the  romantic  and  adventurous  type  of  pop-  into  it  European  influences,  but  it  has  wondertuUy 
ular  fiction.  There  has  been  a  prediction  that  broadened  and  seasoned  it.  All  that  our  environ- 
when  the  surface  of  the  earth  became  a  well-  ment  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  the  entire  histor>'  of 
cultivated  garden,  that  our  novels  would  become  as  our  nation,  is  minutely  etched  upon  the  pages  of 
tame  and  spiritless  as  the  barnyard  fowl.  Only  our  novels  by  invisible  fingers.  Concord,  Lexing- 
the  gushing  tyf)e  of  light  fiction  has  owed  more  ton,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Gettysburg,  the  battle 
than  a  small  debt  to  its  environment.  The  hair-  with  the  Western  desert,  are  subtly  shadowed  forth 
breadth  escapes  of  dare-devil  heroes  adrift  in  un-  in  all  that  is  written  by  Americans. 
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A  MONG  the   new  books  of  fiction  that   have  institutions  of  common  making,  while  the  latter 

■**•  come  under  observation  this  spring,  an  even  are  more  concerned  with  his  relationship  to  life 

half-dozen  seem  to  rank   far  ahead  of  the  rest  in  general,  or  in  its  entirety.    The  ground  note  of 

in  artistic  and  spiritual  significance.     It  is  grati-  the  American  books  is  still  that  of  the  previous 

fying  to  note  that  one-half  of  them  are  American,  century.     They   must,   in  the  last   instance,   be 

while  the  other  half  are  English.    The  three  pro-  classed  as  naturalistic — but  it  cannot  be  done  with- 

duced  on  our  own  side  of  the  ocean  are  Gertrude  out  strong  reservations,  for  all  of  them  show  a 

Atherton's  "Julia  France  and  Her  Times"  (Mac-  marked  waning  of  that  skeptical  materialism  which 

millan),  Dorothy  Canfield's  "The  Squirrel  Cage"  was  so  characteristic  of  the  fiction  rooted  in  the 

(Holt),  and  Owen  Johnson's  "Stover  at  Yale"  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  three 

(Stokes).    The  three  coming  to  us  from  the  other  English  books,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frankly 

side  are  Algernon   Blackwood's  "The  Centaur"  Neo-Romantic — a  term  that  will  have  to  be  used 

(Macmillan),  John  Trevena's  "Bracken"   (Ken-  mainly  for  lack  of  a  better  one — because  in  them 

nerley),    and    G.    K.    Chesterton's    "Manalive"  the  mystical  and  spiritual  note  is  once  more  openly 

(Lane).  triumphant.     Put  into  less  abstract  terms,  this 

means  that  our  American  authors  have  their  eyes 

A  comparison  between  the  two  groups  suggests  chiefly  on  life  as  it  is,  while  the  Englishmen  are 

itself  naturally,  but  to  be  profitable  it  must  be  a  seeking  more  eagerly  to  discover  the  seeds  of  the 

comparison  of  tendencies  rather  than  of  values,  future  beneath  the  concrete  reality  of  the  moment. 
It  would  be  hard  to  pick  out  a  volume  from  either 

group,  or  from  both  groups  together,  that  could  The  representation  of  the  sexes  within  the  two 

be  placed  positively  above  the  rest.     In  worth,  if  groups  has  a  significance  of  its  own.    Two  of  the 

this  be  based  on  a  balance  struck  from  many  special  American   novels  arc   written  by   women,   while 

considerations,  they  stand  pretty  close  together,  all  of  the  English  ones  are  of  male  origin.    These 

But  in  other  ways  they  differ  conspicuously,  and  proportions  might  be  accidental,  of  course,    but 

the  works  of  each   group  differ  more   radically  a  glance  at  the  field  in  its  entirety  proves  that, 

from  those  of  the  other  group  than  from  the  other  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others,  our  groups  remain 

works  within  the  same  group.  representative.     In  England  a  new  literature  is 

springing  up  beyond  all  doubt — one  that  looks  as  if 

The  essential  spirit  of  the  American  novels  under  it  might  make  history.    In  this  literature  i\*oman  ap- 

consideration  may  be  called  social,  that  of  the  pears  in  a  new  light — neither  raised  on  a  pedestal 

English  cosmic.     The  former  deal,  on  the  whole,  nor  trailed  in  the  mud,  but  walking  side  by  side  with 

with   man's  relation  to  other  men  and  to  their  man  as  his  equal  in  a  double  sense,  socially  and 
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Here,  on  our  side  of  the  ocean,  the  same  aigns  "The  Squirrel  Cage"  comes  as  a  surprise.  Miss 
of  coming  larger  things  are  also  visible,  and  here  Canfield's  success  as  a  writer  of  entertaining  and 
they  are  also  accompanied  by  a  similar  rectilica-  salable  short  stories  has  foreshadowed  next  to 
tion  of  our  view  on  woman's  place  and  part  in  nothing  of  what   makes  this  book 

life.    But  here  it  is  the  women  themselves  who  are    *  2S'p,on^ll^' so  important.     The  theme  of  Miss 
bringing  us   both   the   promises  and   the   clearer  Canfield's  novel  is  not  merely  the 

light.  It  has  long  been  a  reproach  Co  our  fiction  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  each  other,  but 
that  it  was  so  largely  feminine  both  in  its  origin  rather  that  of  both  to  the  pressure  resulting  from 
and  its  appeal.  Now  it  looks  as  if  what  was  a  our  peculiar  form  of  economical  and  social  organi- 
mcnace  might  become  an  inspiration  and  a  hope,  zation.  And  the  charge  implied  in  it  is  that  "busi- 
For  while  it  is  hard  to  discover  American  men  ness" — the  god  of  the  national  cult — is  not  only 
equaling  Mrs.  Atherton  and  Miss  Canfield  (now  a  Serpent  tempting  men  astray,  but  a  Moloch 
Mrs.  John  R.  Fisher)  in  width  of  vision,  depth  of  swallowing  them  alive.  One  might  with  some 
sympathy,  and  sense  of  consecration,  there  are  justification  describe  "The  Squirrel  Cage"  as  a 
many  other  women  striving  in  the  same  spirit,  presentation  of  Thorstein  Veblen's 
although  perhaps  more 
humbly  or  less  success- 
fully. And  the  "new 
note" — of  simplicity,  of 
sincerity,  ol  valuation  by 
use  rather  than  appear- 
ance— which  they  are 
sounding,  seems  to  prom- 
ise us  an  art  which,  like 
the  religion  surely  bound 
to  come  out  of  the  future, 
will  be  tor  ever>-day  use, 
and  not  for  holiday  ex- 
hibition. 


For  other  novels  writ- 
ten by  a  woman  and  hav- 
ing the  scope  and  power 

harkbackto  Cicofge  Eliot, 
George  Sand,  and  Mme. 
de  Stael.  And  of  the 
eariier  George  Sand  one 
is  frequently  reminded 
while  reading  "Julia 
France."  Somemaythink 
this  coupling  of  names 
disparaging  to  the  living 
author.  It  is  far  from 
being  so  in  the  writer's 
mind.  With  all  her  faults. 
George  Sand  had  a  power 


theories  in  fiction  form. 
But  to  conclude  Chat  it  is, 
primarily,  a  tract  or  a 
treatise  would  be  a  mis- 
take, indeed.  First  and 
last,  it  is  a  dramatic,  yet 
far  from  melodramatic, 
story  of  strongly  individ- 
ualized human  beings  of 
the  kind  we  see  around 


"What  I  criticize  here 
I  criticize  in  American 
life,"  says  Brockhurst  in 

ACiHtlel»inof  "f^Py"   ^* 

the  American    Yale    —and 

Spirit  Brockhurst 

b  supposed  to  have  been 
modeled  from  Mayor 
Hunt  of  Cincinnati.  The 
words  might  as  well  have 
becnappliedbyMr.John- 

Nominally  he  is  dealing 
with  university  life  and 
with  certain  disturbing 
tendencies  within  it.  In 
reality  he,  like  Miss  Can- 
field,  is  analyzing  and 
criticizing  the  spint  ani- 


)  His  conclusions  differ 

little  from  those  arrived 

ity  of   al  by  Miss  Canfield.     Selfish  competition  is  what 

n  why  the  earlier  half    he  finds  at  the  bottom  of  our  ills.     The  remedy 

...^    .D  be  named  after  her.    he  seeks  in  individual  rather  than  in  social  action. 

e  big  qualities  of  Geoi^e  Sand  belong  also  to  His  diagnosis  may  be  as  wrong  as  his  remedy  is 
Mrs.  Atherton — as  do  some  of  the  former's  ex-  vague,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  book  cannot  be 
travagances.  In  her  book  we  are  dealing  with  real  denied  recognition.  For  it  is  one  of  those — there 
life,  conceived  on  a  large  scale — life  so  broadly  being  now  an  increasing  number  of  them — through 
inclusive  that  it  may  touch  such  fanciful  phenom-  which  we  arc  drawing  perceptibly  nearer  to  that 
ena  as  Eastern  occultism,  or  such  recent  facts  as  most  dreaded  and  despised  of  literary  chimeras: 
the  spread  of  Bahaism,  the  Persian  cult  of  which  the  poetry  ol  thought.  Discussion,  which  Shaw 
mention' is  made  elsewhere  in  this  Review,  with-  has  already  introduced  on  the  stage,  is  now  being 
out  losing  its  hold  or  its  dignity.  introduced  into  the  realm  held  most  inaccessible 

It  is  the  story  of  a  woman's  growth  from  eigh-  to  it — the  American  novel.  And  Mr.  Johnson 
teen  to  thirty-four,  but  into  this  story  have  been  has  shown  us,  too,  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 
woven  not  only  other  lives  but  much  of  what  goes  such  an  achievement  with  a  spirit  of  adventurous- 
to  the  making  of  our  own  time.    Any  attempt  to   ness  almost  Stevensonian. 

reduce  its  abundance  of  vital  observation  within  As  to  Mr.  Johnson's  picture  of  Yale  life,  opin- 
the  confines  of  a  single,  neatly  rounded  idea  must  ions  differ.  The  present  Senior  class  at  Yale 
fail;  but  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  stoutly  maintains  that  "Stover"  misrepresents  the 
its  chief  preoccupation  is  with  the  interrelation-  university.  Of  the  replies  to  questions  about  the 
ship  of  love  and  work  in  woman's  life.  In  the  book  sent  to  members  of  the  class,  only  9  per  cent, 
mam,  it  is  perhaps  a  woman's  book,  but  one  that   admittedits  truth,  while  5  percent,  were  in  doubt. 
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From  the  figure  of  Stover  to  that  of  O'Malley 

in  the, "The  Centaur"  is  a  leap  of  many  thousand 

years — whether  forward  or  backward  the  reader 

will    have    to    decide    for    himself. 

'ompbi'"    "^^^  book  is  as  daring  in  conception 

if  it  suffer  from  a  certain  vagueness  and  an  un- 
mistakable redundancy  in  spots,  these  slight  de- 
fects must  be  traced  back  to  the  subtlety  of  its 
theme.  It  is  the  romance  of  "cosmic  conscious- 
ness"-—of  man's  instinctive  sense  of  kinship  with 
the  secret  forces  that  make  and  maintain  both 
men  and  worlds.  Fantastic  beyond  endurance 
it  will  seem  to  many,  while  to  others  il  may  appear 
like  a  new  gospel.  Between  these  extremes  the 
truth  will  probably  be  found — and  this  truth  is 
more  than  suggested  by  Mr.  Blackwood  when 
he  makes  O'Malley  insist  repeatedly  that  his 
strange  experiences  had  been  spiritual  rather  than 
physical, 

Trevena's  "Bracken"  is  mystical  in  a  sense 
quite  different  from  that  applicable  to  "The  Cen- 
taur," and  yet  the  two  books  overlap  largely. 
Back  of  both  lie  the  discoveries  of 
MyVtVeilTaie  '"<'<'c''n  psychology  in  the  regions 
of  the  subconscious.  Both  deal  at 
bnllom  with  "divisions  of  personality."  But  Mr. 
Trcvena  looks  ahead  where  Mr.  Blackwood  is 
inclined  to  look  back.  Though  nearer  to  our  own 
moment  in  many  ways,  "Bracken"  is  really  more 
fantastic,  and  probably  also  more  unreal.  And 
yet  it  is  wonderfully  suggcsti\'e,  telling  tis,  as  it 


does,  of  the  fearful  power  which  one  human  mind 
may  exercise  in  the  reshaping  of  another.  It  has. 
too,  a  quaimnesB  of  imagery  and  address  which 
adds  to  its  charm  most  of  the  time,  though   noi 

e  with  Mr.  Chcs- 

it  of  begging  him  to  desist  from  tliat  kind  of 
-.  thing.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  he 
•-tBnvoinDu '''*'*"^''  *"  'hem,  for  his  book, 
though  exaggerated  in  its  drollery 
of  plot  and  phrase,  is  among  the  most  refreshing 
and  stimulating  that  have  been  ofTered  us  for  a 
long  while.  Its  text  is:  "Break  the  conventions 
and  keep  the  commandments,"  The  purpose  of 
its  humorous  symbolism  is  to  indicate  that  man 
remains  alive  only  as  long  as  he  preserves  the 
mental  flexibility  and  impressionability  of  youth. 

While  sex  plays  rather  too  small  a  part  in 
"  Stover  at  Yale,"  it  runs  rampant  in  Reginald 
Wright  KaulTman's  "The  Sentence  of  Silence" 
(Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.),_  And  while 
Oulntlra  ^"  *'"'  *'■"'  l*"*'''*  mentioned  above 
tend  toward  a  new,  more  spiritual, 
less  photographic  realism,  Mr.  Kauffman's  one 
ambition  seems  to  lie  in  the  closest  possible  rever- 
sion to  Zola  at  his  worst.  In  fiction  he  is  apparently 
tr>-ing  to  do  what  Brieux  has  done  in  the  drama, 
and  the  result  is  not  attractive.  But  then;  can  be 
jittle  doubt  that  he  is  telling  the  truth,  and  telling 
it  with  a  fine  purpose  in  mind.  And  much  should 
be  forgiven  him  for  the  climax  to  which  the  whole 
book  leads  up — showing  in  a  flash  that  men  who 
can  overlook  everything  in  themselves  can  pardon 
women  nothing. 

Hopelessly  timid  beside  this  rash  venture  seems 
the  attempt  of  Jeanne  Bartholow  Magoun,  in 
"The  Mission  of  Victoria  Wiihelmina"  (Huebsch), 
to  deal  with  another  phase  oi  the  sex  question — 
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that  of  extra -marital  molherhood.  But  there  is  doing  it.  And  back  of  their  failure  lies  after  all 
encouragement  in  the  very  fact  that  an  author  nothing  but  lack  of  sincerity,  of  persistence  in 
of  unmistakable  sentimentality  and  no  originality  aspiration,  whether  this  ennobling  quality  be 
should  [eel  compelled  to  deal  with  such  a  theme  voluntarily  thrown  aside  or  regretfully  surrendered 
at   all.     Both  Mr.  Kautfman  and  Mrs.  Magoun   under  pressure  from  without. 

might  profit  by  the  study  of  W.  L.  George's  "A        There  wasararc  thrill  in  the  announcement  that 
Bed  of  Roses"  (Brcntano),  where  a  strong-minded   an   unpublished   novel  by   Balzac   had   been   dis- 
woman's  progress  through  prostitution  to  economic   covered  and  was  at  last  to  be  given  to  the  world. 
independence  and  social  respectability  is  outlined   The  thrill  vanished  when  the  book  appeared.     It 
with  an  artistic  restraint  that  renders  sensational-   seems  little  likely  that  the  great  Frenchman  wrote 
ism  and  sentimentallsm  equally  out  of  the  question. 
Eracreon  Hough's  "John  Rawn  "  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  belongs  in  the  "  Monte-Cristo"  order,  but  in 
spite  of  its  plausibility  and  the  undoubted  candor 
of  its  author  it  sins  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
made    Dumas   weep:    by   substitution   of   dreary 
comment  for  self-revealing  action  and  talk  in  the 
upbuilding  of  its  characters.    And  yet  a  similar 
tendency    in    Richard    Pryce   fails    to    rob   his 
"Christopher"  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  of  its  delight- 
ful  appeal — which   proves   that  what   matters  in 
art  is  not  what  you  do  but  how  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Prj-ce  belongs  naturally  with  W.  J.  Locke 
and  Leonard  Merrick,  although  he  is  a  little  more 
serious  than  either  of  them.  All  three  of  these 
authors  stand  for  a  decided  ten- 
jSl!^  deney  toward  Gallicism  in  the 
construction  of  English  fiction.  In 
Mr.  Merrick's  two  novels,  "The  Position  of  Peggy" 
and  "The  Actor- Manager"  (Kennerley),  this 
tendency  seems  to  have  failed  to  produce  the 
expected  results,  except  in  occasional  episodes. 
To  discover  what  it  may  actually  achieve,  we  must 
turn  to  the  same  writer's  volume  of  short  stories 
named  "The  Man  Who  Understood  Women" 
(Kennerley).  These  stories  are  delicious.  They 
would  need  no  other  warrant  than  their  grace  and 
suppleness,  reminding  one  of  young  girls  at  play 
in  a  field,  but  at  the  bottom  of  them  lies  a  great 
deal  of  genuine  insight  into  human  nature. 

The  American  short  story  is  popularly  held  unsur- 
passed. Yet  one  can  think  of  no  one  in  America 
writing  with  the  delicate  touch  of  Merrick.  No 
more  can  one  think  of  any  American  writer — with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mrs.  Wharton — who 
might  be  capable  of  giving  us  the  feast  of  intellec- 
tual laughter  to  be  harvested  from  L.  P.  Jacks's 

"Among  the  Idolmakers"  (Holt),  or  the  marvel-  leonabd  uehrick 

ous  construction  of  character,  local  and  personal,  (One  of  the  few  juceeMfui  pmstai-dty  writers  of  short  siones) 
observed  in  the  stories  making  up  Arnold  Bennett's 

volume,  "The  Matador  of  the  Five  Towns"  "L.ove  in  a  Mask"  (Rand,  McNally),  and  If  he 
(Doran).  In  the  latter  collection  we  would  espe-  did  write  it.  the  work  must  date  back  to  those 
ciallycallattention  to"Tbe  Deathoi  SimonFuge"  years  before  "The  Chouans,"  when  he  had  not 
as  a  masterpiece  in  the  evocation  of  both  physical  yet  "found"  himself.  No  such  disappointment 
and  spiritual  atmosphere.  Of  course,  we  have  accompanies  the  reading  of  another  posthumous 
Jack  London,  whose  "The  House  of  Pride"  (Mac-  work,  the  publication  of  which  had  been  expected 
millan)certain1yshow5  the  true  story-teller's  touch,  with  no  less  eagerness.  The  wonderful  simplicity 
and  Gouverneur  Morris,  who.  even  when  he  writes  of  L*o  Tolstoy's  "Hadji-MurSd"  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
unashamedly  for  "bread-and-butter,"  as  in  "It  Co.),  its  realism  based  not  on  indiscriminate  enu- 
and  Other  Stories"  (Scribner),  commands  our  meration  but  on  symbolical  selection,  itsdirectness 
respect  tor  the  deftness  of  his  workmanship.  Both  that  takes  us  straight  to  the  heart  of  life — these 
could  undoubtedly  do  as  well  as  the  Englishmen  are  qualities  from  which  even  the  foremost  of  our 
recently  named,  if  not  better,  but  they  are  not    living  writers  have  still  their  lesson  to  learn. 
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POPULAR  NOVELS  AND   SHORT 
STORIES 

THE  YOUNGER  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

"TAPONETTE"  or  "The  Turning  Point,"  by 
J  Robert  Chambers,  is  a  clever,  artificial  novel  of 
American  social  life,  abounding  in  brilliant  dialogue. 

The  thread  of  the  story  is  flimsy  and 
^Tvdm""      ^  sense  of  reality  is  lacking  in  the 

characterizations.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  author,  of  "Japonette"  once  wrote 
those  volumes  of  exquisite  short  stories — "The 
Maker  ol  Moons"  and  "The  King  in  Yellow." 
The  commercialization  of  the  popular  novel  has  not 
laid  such  a  withering  hand  upon  Meredith  Nichol- 
son. His  new  novel,  "  A  Hoosier  Chronicle " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin),  while  in  an  entirely  new  man- 
ner for  this  author,  very  nearly  approaches  the  ideal 
for  an  American  novel.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  chosen  to  write  of  the  intimate 
things  concerning  life  in  his  own  State,  but  may  it 
not  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
the  book  cluster  around  the  old-fashioned,  sturdy, 
American  ideals  and  around  the  adaptation  of  the 
American  character  to  meet  the  enormous  changes 
and  the  needsof  the  present  era?  Assuredly,  this 
Hoosier-bom  poet  and  novelist  knows  his  ^liddlc 
West,  and  to  say  that  is  very  near  to  sayiig  that 
he  knows  twentieth-century  America. 


Togo  backto  the  Utah  of  the  year  iSji,  weh^ir 

a  strange,  wild  romance  of  the  strife  between  tbr 

Mormon  and  the  Gentile  over  the  cattle  raiwes  d 

the  Mormon  country, — Zane  Grey's 

'to  M«^"™  "  '^i''^''*  °f  'l^  Purple  Sagt" 
(Harpers).  It  is  ejtaggerated  fictioo. 
but  it  is  not  servile  to  any  European  model:  a 
brings  us  to  the  top  of  a  desert  hill  whence  we  can 
see  the  long,  level  stretches  of  mesa  stairicd  wilh 
the  "purple  sage."  The  ruthlessness  of  Mocmon- 
ism  in  that  period  of  western  development  is  laid 
bare  with  great  accuracy  and  the  literary  artijto' 
of  the  book  is  superior  to  that  of  many  that  ha" 
been  praised  above  it. 

Since  Boston  has  begun  the  "return  to  Beanm 

Hill"  several  novels  have  appeared  which   batt 

their  scenes  laid  partially  on  that  historic  erouw). 

"The  Green  Vase."  by  William  C»*- 

"  ""'*'""'  Heart  of  Us."  by  T.  R.  Sullirao 
(Houghton,  Mifflin)  are  among  their  numbsv 
"The  Stake,"  by  Jay  Cady  Uacobs)  is  a  wrfi- 
written  story  of  the  New  England  coast.  Fw 
crispness  and  originality  John  Breckinbridgt 
Ellis'  "Fran"  (Bobbs,  Merrill)  is  a  lively  bit  d 
recent  story-telling.  Fran  is  a  young  lion-lanxr 
who  drops  down  upon  her  father,  a  hypocritical 
clergyman  who  doesn't  know  of  her  existence.  H( 
doesn't  want  Fran;  nobody  seems  to  want  Fian, 
but  she  proceeds  to  make  a  place  for  herself  and 
incidentally  cures  her  father  of  the  habit  of  bypoc' 
risy.     The   book   is   immensely   entertaining,  il- 


POPULAR  NOVELS  A.\D  SHORT  STORIES 


Several  preach  me  nls  have  been  issued  this 
spring  in  the  form  of  novels.  "Wild  Oats."  by 
James  Oppenheim  (Hucbsch).  i^  a  warning  to 
young  men  of  the  ultimate  misery  that  results 
from  the  s<)wing  of  "wild  oats." 

POPULAR  HISTORICAL  NOVELS 

The  historical  novel  occupies  a  place  of  its  own 
in  the  lists  of  popular  fiction.  The  story  that  is 
true  is  of  different  parentage  from  the  story  that  is 
_  „  imaginary.  The  historical  novel  is 
SoHm"*  ™ot«d  far  back  in  the  soil  of  Anglo- 
Norman  epic  romance.  Seven  ex- 
cellent historical  novels  are  among  the  spring  pub- 
lications. Of  these,  the  most  virile  is  the  English 
prize  novel,  "  Beyond  The  Law,"  by  Miriam  Alex- 
ander (Putnams).  Such  judges  as  W.  J.  Locke, 
A.  C.  Benson,  and  A.  VV.  E.  Mason  chose  this 
book  out  of  a  large  number  submitted  as  superior 
to  all  others,  [t  is  a  story  of  Ireland  under  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  written  entirely  from  the  Irish 
point  of  view,  and  alive  with  the  Celtic  passion  for 
personal  freedom. 

"The  Return  of  Pierre"  (Holt)  brings  us  to  the 
scenes  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  It  is  a  fine 
study  of  military  tradition,  of  the  heroism  and 

E'mnesa  of  actual  war.  The  author  is  Donal 
I  mil  ton  Haines.  Another  story  of  France,  "The 
Burgundian,"by  Marion  Polk  Angelotti  (Century), 
carries  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  old-fashioned 
romance  and  adventure  in  the  beautiful  Provencal 
country  and  in  the  Paris  of  the  mad  king,  Charles 
the  VI.  "The  Lonely  Queen."  by  H.  C.  Bailey 
(Doran)  gathers  together  the  incidents  of  the  life 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  E.  Major,  in 
"The  Touchstone  of  Fortune"  (Macmillan). 
turns  our  eyes  to  bygone  England  in  the  reign  o( 
Charles  [I.  Mr.  Major's  narrative  has  great  vivac- 
ity of  style  and  conscientious  technique.  Nell 
Gwyn.  &ira  Jennings  and  John  Churchill  are 
among  the  characters.  Two  intere^ing  and  genial 
historical  novels  are  "Cod  and  the  King,"  by 
Marjorie  Bowen  (Dutton),  and  "  The  Noble 
Rc^ue,"  by  Baroness  Orczy  (Doran). 
FOREIGN  TALES 
Women  are  at  the  lore  in  the  production  of 
popular  French  Action.  There  are  the  excellent 
novels   (as   yet    untranslated)   of   Mme.   Jacques 

Mwian,  "Le  Tournant," her  latest 
Q^ml^n^TSf..  ""^"^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  Christian  doctrine 

of  resignation  to  the  complexities  of 
modem  life.  Two  French  novels  in  excellent  trans- 
lation, are  from  the  pen  of  that  brilliant  French- 
woman who  writes  under  the  pen-name  of  Pierre 
Le  Coulevain.  "  Eve  Triumphant"  (Putnams), 
which  is  the  story  of  two  American  women  in  Eu- 
rope, gained  the  distinction  of  being  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy.  The  American  woman 
under  Madame  Pierre's  manipulations  emerges 
from  the  confusion  of  an  international  marriage 
a  sensible,  determined  figure  who  adapts  herself  to 
the  complex  racial  standards  of  her  adopted  coun- 
try. "The  Heart  of  Life"  (Putnams),  more  re- 
cently published,  purports  to  be  the  tranquil  jour- 
nal of  the  author  kept  during  her  residence  at  Lau- 
sanne, Baden,  and  St.  Gervais,  but  biological  and 
religious  discussions  hold  the  thread  of  a  charming 
love  story.  Madame  Pierre  is  idealistic;  she  looks 
forward:   "The  nineteenth  century  saw  humanity; 


which  century  will  see  life?     Which  century  will 
sec  God?"  she  asks. 

A  German  woman,  Margaret  B6hmc  has  chosen 
a  great  dry-goods  emporium  for  the  setting  of  her 
novel,  "The  Department  Store"  (Appletons). 
The  "big  shop"  is  the  property  of  Herr  Joshua 
Mullenmeister  in  Berlin.  If  romance  suffers  in  the 
process  of  the  portrayal  of  the  rush  and  surge  of 
humanity  both  before  and  behind  the  counters,  at 
any  rate  the  sacrifice  is  made  to  reality.  Several 
frivolous,  heartless  women  are  cleverly  sketched  in 
the  midst  of  the  whirlwinds  they  reap  from  the 
winds  of  their  own  sowing, 

G.  A.  Birmingham,  the  Irish  novelist,  is  not  very 
well  known  in  this  country.  A  group  of  his  novels 
are  offered  this  spring  in  a  uniform  edition  (Doran), 
"Spanish  Gold"  is  a  whimsical  and 
delightful  tale  of  how  the  Curate  of 
Ballymoy  and  his  friend  the  Major 
sail  away  to  find  a  lost  galleon  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  "The  Simpldns  Plot."  the  story 
hangs  on  a  droll  error  by  this  selfsame  Curate  trf 
Ballymoy,  and  incidentally  there  is  a  humorous 
and  sparkling  portrayal  of  Irish  character.  "La- 
lage's  Lovers"  is  a  story  of  an  audacious  Irish  tom- 
boy of  a  girl  and  "The  Search  Party"  is  the  story 
of  a  mysterious  stranger  at  Clonmore  who  formed 
the  habit  of  kidnaping.  Mr.  Birmingham's 
novels  are  not  of  the  popular  commercial  type; 
they  arc  delightful,  humorous  .stories  with  which 


Writer'! 
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creations  of  Dickens.  They  stand  out  in  sharp  bas- 
relief  against  the  general  movement  of  the  novt4 
they  have  joined  the  long  profession  of  the  cndm- 
ing  personages  of  Action.  Tantc,  the  gcniib 
voices  the  creed  of  the  dominant  self  that  sweep, 
away  all  obstacles  that  hinder  its  triumfrfmn 
progress:  the  other  speaks  the  creeds  of  the  selSese. 
the  meek,  whose  souls  "inherit  the  earth." 

The  analysis  of  the  causes  of  marital  untcsl  i~. 
in  varying  phases,  the  theme  of  many  of  the  ma- 
son's novels  from  the  pens  o[  women.  "  Joseph  in 
ieopardy,"  by  Frank  E>anby  (Miv 
uliaFrankau),  is  an  argument  as  to 
whether  modern  marriage  is  a  kind 
of  imprisonment  with  the  husband  and  wife  on 
parole  and  the  servants  as  "warders,"  or  wbethct 
for  other  than  moral  malefactors  it  is  the  latter 
freedom,  the  way  out  of  infinite  alarms  and  pc- 
plexitics.  The  Joseph"  of  the  book  is  E}ennis 
Passiful,  an  Englishman  "in  trade,"  who  maniet 
rather  blindlj^  the  exceedingly  plain  and  domestic 
daughter  of  his  wealthy  employer.  When  the  first 
novelty  of  marriage  has  yielded  to  the  routine  o^ 
domesticity,  he  becomes  involved  in  a  Hirtatious 
affair  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Wayne,  who 
possesses  all  the  feminine  charms  save  one.  This 
one  the  charm  of   innate  refinement   and  purit> 


o  the  end  of  restfulness  and  rcfresh- 


The  English  novel,  "Carnival."  by  Compton 
Mackenzie  (Appletons),  has  been  a  noteworthy 
novel  of  the  season  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. It  gives  the  liFc  of  a  girl  who 
StudiHT*  STOWS  up  in  the  ranks  of  a  London 
ballet  school  and  becomes  a  chorus 
^irl.  She  is  not  wayward,  only  a  light-hearted 
little  creature  who  loves  life  and  who  is  impulsive 
without  having  very  much  wisdom.  Mr.  Harold 
Bcgbie  author  of  many  helpful  books  and  novels, 
publishes  "The  Challenge"  (Doian),  a  story  dealing 
with  the  lilc  of  a  woman  in  India,  the  mam  theme 
beinz  the  rebirth  of  a  moral  consciousness  from  the 
psycnological  standjsoint.  "The  Drunkard,"  by 
Guy  Thorne  (Sturgis  &  Walton),  is  a  powerful 
study  of  the  downward  course  of  a  brilliant  man  of 
letters  who  has  become  an  inebriate.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment rather  than  a  novel.  It  fulfils  the  purpose  of 
a  tract  on  temperance,  which  is  the  end  of  its  use- 
fulness as  outlined  by  the  author. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  BY  AMERICAN  WOMEN 

The  large  sales  of  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick's 
"Tance"  (Century)  afford  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  popular  taste  tor  serious  fiction.  "Tante," 
without  being  a  truly  great  novel. 
'^'teriiBtloa'*"  ''**  ^"  ""^  qualities  of  greatness— a 
dignified  theme,  excellent  charac- 
terization, brilliant  technique,  and  intellectual 
abundance.  Madame  Von  Mamiti  (Tantc),  the 
hall-Polish.  half-Spanish  genius,  the  "world's 
greatest  pianist,"  and  her  companion  Mrs.  Talcott, 
the  Maine  woman  with  the  "wallet"  face,  as  char- 
iot cast  into  obscurity  by  even  the 
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POPULAR  XOVELS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 


o(    heart,   brings   the   husband    release    [rom    his 
infatuation. 

■'The  Marriage  Portion,"  by  Mrs.  H.A.Mitchell 
Keays,  brings  out  the  truth  that  there  is  rarely 
anything  so  complicated  or  so  incompatible  in  the 
relations  of  two  people  who  are  married,  that  cour- 
age and  faith  and  patience  will  not  ultimately  trans- 
mute to  peace  and  happiness.  The  novelist  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a  young  wife  who 
has  been  married  before  the  ripened  maturity 
of  her  emotional  nature.  Because  of  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  engrossed 
in  business  affairs  and  treats  her  like  a  child,  she 
falls  in  love  with  another  man  and  confesses  the 
fact  to  her  husband.  He  does  not,  because  of  this 
confession,  turn  away  from  his  duty;  to  him -mar- 
riage is  indissoluble.  He  shields  her  from  harm 
and  the  consequences  of  her  folly  and  in  the  end 
wins  her  whole  heart  to  himself  by  his  tenderness 
and  love. 

The  idyllic,  barefoot  heroine  of  the  backwoods 
districts  of  our  mountain  country  is  a  type 
that  is  swiftly  giving  place  to  the  audacious  and 

piquant  city  bread  heroine.  "The 
*  ^Moioe'**   Mountain  Girl"  by  Payne  Ersklne 

(Little,  Brown),  brings  the  barefoot 
girl  in  homespun, — Cassandra  of  Carew's  Crossing, 
North  Carolina, — loanexalted  position  as  the  chate- 
laine of  Da neshed  Castle,  England.  Cassandra  is  not 
wholly  plausible  but  she  is  human  aiKl  delightful. 


Mead),  which  records  the  little  airs,  graces,  and 
hypocrisiesof  a  northern  community.      Mrs.  Cora 

Harris  rather  more  brilliantly  per- 
MlKellany     forms  the  same    oflice    for   a    lazy. 

Southern  town  in  "The  Reco ril- 
ing Angel  "(Doubleday,  Page).  "To  M.  L.  ('.." 
(Stokes),  b  a  striking  book,  written  in  the  first  per- 
son, that  has  nearly  reached  the  record  of  "Tante" 
for  popularity.  Its  simple,  direct  nanati\-c  gives 
it  a  certain  resemblance  to  Marie  Claire.  The  story 
is  autobiographical  and  narrates  the  events  in  the 
life  of  a  neglected  little  girl,  the  child  of  two  wan- 
dering vaudevilleactors,  "Boy"  and  "Dearie,"  who 
grows  up  amid  sordid  surroundings  and  becomes 
a  famous  actress.  Among  the  delightful  and  con- 
soling novels  with  simple  love  themes  are  Myrtle 
Reed's"A  Weaver  of  Dreams"  (Putnams).  "The 
Man  in  Lonely  Land."  by  Kate  L.angly  Basher 
(Harpers);  "Through  the  Postern  date,"  by 
Florence  Barclay  (Putnams),  and  "Sidney,"  a 
story  of  the  South,  by  Modeste  Hannis  Jordan 
(Cosmopolitan  Press). 


TIMELY  NEW   BOOKS 


A   REAL  sensation  in  the  educational  world  has 

been  created  by  the  methods  in  leaching  very 

young  children   used   by   Dr.   Maria   Montesson, 

I  Italian  educator  at  Rome.     Dr. 


the  regular  system.  This  book,  which  is  an  au- 
thorix^  translation,  contains  the  author's  metbol 
fully  set  forth.    There  are  a  number  of  iiiustraticHK. 


herself  and  her  followers  in  Italy 
and  France,  have  been  the  subject  of  a  number  rf 
magazine  articles.  Now  we  have  the  authoritative 
story  of  "The  Montesson  Method,"  written  by 
the  author  of  it  herself,  and  translated  from  the 
Iialian  by  Anne  E.  Geoi^e.'  It  is  difficult  to  get  an 


?T^«Wm*  Montessori's  ideas,  as  worked  out  by        Under  the  title  "  Anti- Suffrage,""  Grace  Dufflcid 

"■    k If  — I  t—  f_ii :_     I..1..   Goodwin,  president  of  the  association  of  the  D«»- 

trict   of   Columbia  which   is  opposed   to   woman 

suffrage,  has  given  what  she  calls 
*Af«umeiiti*   "icn  good  reasons"  why  the  modern 

American  woman  does  not  need,  and 
should  not,  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  demand  tbt 
right  to  the  ballot.  The  sub- 
stance of  Mrs.  Goodwin's  argu- 
ment is  that  the  burden  of  proa/ 
for  such  a  radical  change  as 
woman  suffra^  would  bring 
about,  rests  with  the  spon«on 
of  such  a  change-  They  ait 
under  the  necessity,  she  sa}Ti, 
of  proving  to  American  wotneo 
that  their  present  condition  is 
evil,  and  also  that  unrtner^ 
adult  suffrage  would  be  tbe 
panacea.  Thb,  she  believes, 
the  suffragists  have  not  done 
and  cannot  do.  If  women  air 
really  in  earnest,  she  concludes, 
ihey  can  secure  without  tbe 
ballot  whatever  they  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  in  the  way  of 
influence  or  Icgislation- 

A    new   sort   of    book   about 
Canada  and  things   Canadian, 
which   relates  the    literal    ex- 
periences   id    the 
CanadB       European    immi- 
grant     to    the 
Dominion,   is   Arthur   E-  Cop- 

Cing's  "Canada    The    Golden 
and."*  A  brisk,  vivid  st^  fuD 
of  humor  and   practical   facn. 
experiences    and     informatioa. 
all  written  with  an  understand- 
o  o\E   OF  HER         j„g   ^  (),g  difficultica  encoun- 
tered   by    city  dwellers   wbes 
they  are  thrust  into  a   new  en- 
vironment, make  this  little  volume  very  ^phk 
and  appealing.     Mr.  Copping  is  very  optimisric 
about  Canada.     He   sees  m  the  great   Northwnl 
of  the  Dominion  the  solution  to  many  of  Europe't 
social   problems.     One  of  his   roost   entertaining 
chapters  treats  of  the  position  of  the  new  womw 
si-itlers  in  the  Canadian  Far  West. 

In  his  seventy-lifth  year  John  Muir,  for    mtfe 

than  half  a  century  a  devoted  student  and  explain' 

of  the  mountain  icgions  of  our  Pacific  coast,  his 

brought   out   a   new   book   on   tW 

YMem'i'      Vosemite.'     Muir   has   been  calW 

"  the    most    magnihcent    enthugati 

about  nature  in  the  United  States,  the  most  np( 

■Anil-OutTruc.     Br  Grace  DuSMd  Ooodirln.     DoArM 
ACQ.    lIZpp.,    SD«dM. 

'C»n»d»  The  Ooldni  Land.     Br  Arthur   K.  Civslat 

■  The  YoBfnillB.    Bt  Jatia  Mulr.    Tbe  HmUirT  CeoOMU 


DR.  MONIESSUU   C 


adequate  idea  of  Dr.  Montessori's  ideas  from  the 
magazine  articles  which  have  appeared.  In  this 
book  the  subject  is  treated  exhaustively  and  lucidly. 
The  views  on  childhood  of  this  modern  educator 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  famous  Froebel,  only 
more  radical.  "  Both  defend  the  child's  right  to  be 
active,  to  explore  his  environment, and  develop  his 
own  inner  resources  through  every  form  of  inves- 
tigation and  creative  effort.  Education  is  to  guide 
activity,  not  repress  it.  .  .  .  The  Montesson  pupil 
does  about  as  he  pleases  as  long  as  he  does  not  do 
any  harm."  The  quoted  words  are  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  book  by  Professor  Henry  W.Holmes, 
of  Harvard.  It  is  reported  that  by  the  Montessori 
method  children  of  lour  have  learned  to  write  in 
six  weeks.  When  pupils  of  this  system  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  schools  it  is  stated  that  they 
are  much  better  prepared  than  the  older  pupib  of 


rbe^MonlfflKirl  Method.     By 


fl*niw*.     Pralftrlrlr  A.   flt<ik« 


TIMELY  NEW  BOOKS 


of  all  prophets  of  our  out-of-door  gospel."  In  this 
book  he  sets  down  something  of  his  experiences 
and  feelings  during  many  years  of  what  he  calls 
"happy  wanderings  through  his  marvelous  won- 
derland." There  are  a  number  of  suggestions  ot 
practical  helpfulness  to  Yosemite  travelers.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
"faithful  lover  and  defender  of  our  glorious  for- 


An  eminent  English  statesman,  in  introducing 
to  an  English  audience  Dr.  Frederick  Van  Ecden, 
3nc  of  the  foremost  living  literary  men  of  Holland, 

characterized  him  as  "the  moat 
*  Hollloder"' '•'B'*'^  cultured  and  unselfish  man 

—  earth."    Dr.  Van  Ecden  is  poet, 


playwright,  novelist,  radical  social  reformer,  and 
believer  in  cooperative  production  and  distribu- 
^t  forth  in  a  stimulating  way 


in  his  volume  of  essays  just  issued  under  the  title 
"Happy  Humanity,"'  which  is  really  an  autobit^- 
raphy.  He  tells  of  his  training  first  as  an  artist, 
then  as  a  physician, — experiences  out  of  which  his 
social  doctrines  grew.  He  explains  the  failure  of 
his  experience  at  Walden,  in  Holland,  in  trying  to 
carry  out  his  economic  creed  into  practice.  He 
tells  how  his  own  fortune  was  lost,  and  of  his  un- 
successful efforts  to  establish  a  cooperative  colony 
in  the  United  States.  Through  it  all  he  shows  his 
unchanged  faith  in  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
"universal  economic  justice."  Incidentally  in  this 
book,  the  litciary  .and  scientihc  life  of  modern 
Holland  is  charmingly  set  forth. 


JUSTIN    UCCABTHV,    WHOSE    "IF 

—NOTICED  ON  THIS  P*CE,  APPEAHED  JUST  . 
WEEKS    BEFORE    BtS    DEATH,    ON    APfilL 


Just  a  few  weeks  before  he  died  (on  April  24 
last)  Justin  McCarthy,  the  well-known  Irish 
novelist,  historian  and  journalist,  brought  out  his 

"Irish  Recollections."*  Written 
RecailMtiona   *'^'*    ^"    ^^^    warm-hearted    Irish 

nature  and  love  of  robust  social  life 
fairly  shining  through  his  sentences,  this  auto- 
biography is  a  most  charming  one.  Mr.  McCarthy 
knew  almost  all  the  eminent  worthies  of  two  gener- 
ations. The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  volume 
is  peculiarly  suggestive.  Mr.  McCarthy  refers  to 
the  quality  of  patience  which,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Irish  race,  and  ends 
with  the  phrase:  "the  patience  with  which  Ireland 
has  waited  for  the  dawn,  that  day  when  her  r^hts 
shall  be  recognized  by  England."  During  the 
very  week  that  this  volume  came  from  the  English 
press,  the  Asquith  Home  Rule  bill  was  being  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  book  is 
charmingly  illustrated  with  some  excellent  photo- 

fraphs  and  some  landscape  and  other  views  of 
reland  in  the  past  centur)-. 

The  story  of  the  anti-slaveri'  agitation  has  been 

written  and   rewritten   so   many  times  from   the 

Northern  viewpoint  that  no  fair-minded  American 

Tb*N*w      *i"  begrudge  the  South  the  modest 

^South  and      privilege  of  setting  forth  the  main 

"AboHiion"     incidents  of  (he  same  story  as  that 

section    witnessed    them.      The    "rcconstruaed" 

South   has  an  able  and   patriotic   rcprescntatiw 

in  the  Hon.  Hilarj'  A.  Herbert,  for  many  years  a 

'    member  of  Congress  from  Alabama  and  Secretary 

'Irish   RecoUertlonii.      By  Jmlln   McCmrtbi-.      QMTgo 
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of  the  Navy  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet. 
Although  he  served  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  side  of 
the  Confederacy,  Mr,  Herbcrt.soon  after  Appomat- 
tox, reached  the  conclusion  that  slavery  nns  wrong 
and  on  announcing  this  conclusion  to  his  father 
wa^  surprised  to  learn  thai  his  mother,  who  had 


died  some  years  before  the  war,  had  been  in  early 
life  an  avowed  emancipationist,  bat  that  she  hid 
never  felt  at  liberty  to  discuss  slavery  after  the 
rise  of  the  new  Abolitionists  and  the  Nal  Turner 
insurrection.  "The  Abolition  Crusade  and  JtsCoO' 
sequences"'  is  a  book  of  350  pages,  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  govemmem 
of  our  reunited  country.  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes. 
the  hbtorian,  while  unable  to  agree  altogether  viib 
Mr.  Herbert's  presentation  of  the  subject,  declares 
that  the  book  is  "pervaded  M' practical  knowledge 


"?.r 


prontabty  be  read  by  tbc 


s  patriotism  or  his  intention  to  state  fairly 
and  without  bitterness  the  facts  of  history  as  ik 
loyal  Southerner  of  our  time  sees  them. 


One  of  the  most  charming  and  widely  d 

magazine   features   of   the  past   few  months  has 

been  a  series  of  articles  by  a  Russo-Jewish  inimi- 

grant  girl  named  Mary  Antin.  tbc 

SirKMBtory"'  ^tory  of  whose  life  presents  a  cactUR 
of  unusual  human  strength  aod 
pathos,  and  told  with  literary  distinction.  Tbs 
entire  autobiographical  story  now  appears  in  boot 
form  under  the  tille  "The  Promised  Land:  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Russian  Immigrant. "<  "I 
was  born,  I  ha^'e  lived  and  have  been  made  over." 
With  these  words  the  writer  begins  the  introduclioii 
to  her  book.  Therefore,  she  says,  "the  penoo 
that  was  before  [  was  made  over  is  the  real  heroiDr, 
and  since  my  life  1  have  still  to  live,  and  her  lifr 
ended  when  mine  began,  therefore  I  write  the  biog- 
raphy of  her  who  I  was."  Mary  Aniin  waj 
bom  less  than  thirty  years  ago  in  Polotzk,  Russii. 
a  town  within  the  Jewish  Pale,  and  spent  10 
childhood  there.  Her  family  was  driven  by  the 
pressure  of  poverty  to  the  United  States.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  she  entered  the  public  Bcboob 
of  Boston,  and  after  a  brilliant  progress  througli 
these  schools  and  Barnard  College,  New  York,  w 
has,  fay  sheer  force  of  merit  and  native  gifts,  ■(- 
tained  a  conspicuous  place  among  women  thinten 
and  writers  of  her  adopted  country.  Married  10 
a  professor  in  Columbia  University,  she  rightfullj 
takes  her  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Amerka- 
Her  life,  she  says,  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  a 
multitude  of  statistical  facts.  "Although  1  bavT 
written  a  genuine  personal  memoir,  I  believe  thai 
iis  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  tltustradii'c 
of  scores  of  unwritten  lives.  .  .  .  We  are  straodi 
of  the  cable  that  binds  the  old  world  to  the  dcv, 
as  the  ships  that  brought  us  link  the  shores  <i 
Europe  and  America,  so  our  lives  span  the  biitei 
sea  of  racial  differences  and  misunderstandings." 
Further  on,  she  adjures  the  American  pecnile  "to 
loveyourcountryu  nderstandi  ngly ,  you  should  kno* 
what  I  have  been  and  what  I  have  become,  lathe 
book  of  my  life  is  written  the  measure  of  your 
country's  growth  and  the  answer  to  your  doubts-' 
The  human  pathos  and  the  joy  of  the  story,  the 
remarkable  achievement  of  the  lone  immigraDi  1 
girl,  and  the  simple,  direct  charm  of  the  style  mat  | 
this  a  book  of  unusual  individuality.  There  we  * 
lumber  of  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  photogiaphi' 
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"How  Far  Will  a  Dollar  Go?n 


It  depends  largely  upon  food  knowledge  and  food 
sense.  In  winter  much  money  is  wasted  on  in- 
digestible foods  that  have  very  little  "fuel  value" 
and  hence  impart  no  warmth  and  little  nourish- 
ment to  the  body.  There  is  more  heat-making, 
muscle-building  material  in 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

.rf^fl^^^  than  in  beef  or  et^(<s.    It  contains  all   the 

nents  in  the  whole  wheat 
stible  form.  Two  Shredded 
eated  in  an  oven  to  restore 
ved  with  hot  milk  or  with 
^ears  or  other  canned  fruits 
e  nutriment  needed  for  a 
Nothing  so  satisfying  and 
)  prepare. 

Made  only  b]i 
eat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Tl  FFAN  Y  &  Co. 


The  largest  stock  of  dia- 
monds. PEARLS  AND  PRECIOUS 

STONES  IN  THE  WORLD 
The  STOCK  IS  SO  INCLUSIVE 

as  to  anticipate  every 
individual  taste 

Exclusive  patterns  of 
silver  which  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere 


The  STOCK  is  so  complete 

THAT  IT  WILL  FULLY  REPAY 
A  CAREFUL  INSPECTION 

The  Mosi  notable  collection 

OF  PEARLS  AND  PEARL  NECKIACES 
ever  OFFERED 

All  PRICES  are  consistent 

WITH  THE  QUALITY  OF  MATERIAL 
AND  WORKMANSHIP 


Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Blue  Book  gives  par 

TICUIARS  of  THEIR  STOCK.        MODERATE 
PRICES  ARE  A  FEATURE  OF  THEIR  BUSINESS 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^^ Street 

New  York 
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For  1912 — resolve  it  men, 
You're  Johnny-on-the'Spot — Big  Ben, 


AND  if  it  didn't  take  Jan- 
uary first,  try  it  again 
^February  first. — He  who 
rises  every  time  he  falls,  will 
some  time  rise  for  good  and  all. 

So  instead  of  squeezing  through 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  make 
it  a  point  to  punch  the  clock 
five  minutes  before  the  crowd. 

Be  at  your  desk  when  the 
bunch  files  in — begin  your  day 
with   a   flying  start. — It's  sure 

$2. 

SM  h  It.OOO  JtwtUtt. 


to  get  around  to  the  old  man's 
ears.  —  "Five  minutes  early, 
sometimes  ten,  it  raises  salaries" 
says  Big  Ben. 

Big  Ben  is  a  punctual,  handsome  and 
long-lived  sleepmctcr.  He  tells  }'oa 
just  how  late  it*  s  safe  for  you  to  sleep. 
He  tells  you  just  when  you  ought  to 
start  down  town. 

He  stands  7  inches  tall,  muuve,  well  fdaei, 
triple  plated.  He  U  CMy  to  read,  cur  to  wind 
and  pleaaing- to  hear. — If  you  cannot  find  Ua 
II  your  jeweler,  a  money  order  addrened  to  hii 
makers,  Ifritrhx,  la  Salle,  IHiiuij,  •rill  brint 
him  to  you  express  charges  prepaid. 

50 

TTtrte  DtlUn  in  CamaJm. 
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J^  keir  JniAUi^<eni  fTaparaktioiv 


THERE  ia  nothing  more  important  to  the 
American  housewife  than  uie  preparatioD 
of  wholesome,  delicate  and  dainty  foods  for 
ler  family.  More  and  more  people  now  realize 
.hat  by  intelligent  eating,  not  only  can  they  avoid 
nich  common  ills  as  headache  and  indigestion, 
)ut  can  do  much  to  make  good  health  their  nor- 
mal condition. 

Great  interest  centers  in  the  effort  to  establish 
:he  correct  proportion  of  vegetable  and  animal 
products  in  the  daily  diet.  Krery  important  test 
made  lately  has  confirmed  the  popular  idea  that 
ill  other  things  being  equal,  a  vegetable  product 
is  more  desirable  than  an  animal  one,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  repladnga 
greasy  animal  fat  with  a  flaky  vegetable  product. 
Crisco,  the  new  product  for  frying,  for  short' 
ening  and  for  general  cooking,  is  purely  vege- 


odors.  No  hands  ever  touch  it,  no  nns 
paddles,  boats  or  tnba.  As  soon  as  you  see  Crisco, 
you  will  be  impressed  with  its  purity.  It  is  a 
delicious  cream  white,  pleasing  and  appetizing 
in  appearance.  The  color,  flavor  and  odor  are 
natural,  there  is  nothing  artificial  about  it. 
Notice  its  Delicate  Aroma 

CRISCO  has  the  fresh,  pleasant  odor  of  a 
vegetable  product  It  has  none  of  the  disa- 
greeable features  so  characteristic  of  compounds 
or  mixtures  of  oils  and  fats.  Its  nse  is  not 
attended  by  even  Uieslighteetodor  in  the  kitchen, 
nor  do  Cnsco  fried  foods  or  pastries  have  anv 
suggestion  of  the  offensive  odor  or  flavor  whicn 
accompanies  the  use  of  cottonseed  oil  or  lard 
compounds.  Test  It  in  hot  biscuits.  Open  a 
Crisco  biscuit  when  it  is  very  hot  and  notice  the 
delightful  biscuit  aroma.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  qualities  of  Crisco,  for  the  strong  odor 
of  the  ordinary  fats  in  common  use  has  made 
them  thoroughly  objectionable. 

Purchase  a  package  of  Crisco  today.  Use  it 
throughout  your  cookmg  and  see  how  wholesome, 
delicate  and  dainty  it  makes  your  food. 


U  CriM».  Pith  BalU  Prr  la  Om  Mlaau 

table  and  should  be  used  for  cooking  where 
you  now  use  fats  of  animal  origin,  such  as  butter 
or  lard.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  compound  or  mixture 
of  oils  and  fats.  There  is  absolutely  no  animal 
matter  in  it. 

Exquisitely  Oean 
^RISCO  is  absolutely  clean  and  pure  in  origin 
^-^  and  manufacture.    It  never  gets  strong,  it 
stays  sweet  and  fresh.     It  is  put  up  in  immacu- 
late packages  protected  from  dust   and    store 


Oin  la  Pwdr  Vefcubla. 


(RISCO  -  5ettertKMv  gutter  for  (SokiivJ 

Crijn  ii  biiitg  plaad  in  tht  gracitj  itam  ai  rapiJIy  at  peiiibU.  IfyBurtvMpyarJMtnei  kctp  U,y«ii  fnitiify 
•will  find  it  in  ant  tf  Iht  othtr  itortt  in  jBtir  neigiicrAeeJi  if  not,  en  renipt  ef  ZSc  in  ilampi  ar  coin,  •uir  •will  laid 
ym  Sf  mail  er  exprttt,  chargri  prepaid,  a  ngnFar  Z5c  paciage.  Ifyau  ardtrjrvmmi,  luritt  plai»fy  year  namt  amj 
addrttt,  and  alia  Itl  ut  havt  Iht  namt  ofyaar  grocer.  Not  nurt  ttian  ant  package  'will  he  jent  direct  fram  ui  t»  atff 
•^cmitamer.  THE  PKOCTER  V  GAMBLE  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Cimtimiati,  CM*- 
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USEFUL    BOOKS 

Rfty-sevoi  crisp,  compact  handbooks,  that  tdl  how  tovnite  letters,  how  to  dress,  ham 
law-suits;  in  short,  how  to  do  a  thousand  important  things.  Tliej  sven|c  200  pttw^t  m^Aii 

EACH    50    CENTS 

Etiqaelle.    By  Ag- 

nesH. Morton.  Suc- 
cess in  life  is  often 
marred  by  bad  man- 
ners. TKiB  work  will 
prevent    such  blun- 

Lcller  Writing. 

By  Agnes  H.  Morton 
This  admirable  book 
shows  by  numerous 
examples  what  kind 
of  letters  to  write  for 
all  occasions. 
Boslness  Letters.     By  Calvin  O.  Althouse. 
An  expert  here  shows  by  numerous  complete  ex- 
amples how  to  write  business  letters.    Illustrated. 
QnotatliHU.     By  Agnes   H.  Morton.    A  clever 
compilation   of    pithy   quotations,  selected  from 
a   great   variety  of   sources,   and   alphabetically 
'      wording  to  tl         -■'--     - 


arranged  £ 
Shakespearean  QnotaUons.    By  C.  S.  Rex. 

Shakespeare  condensed,   in   a  form  for  practical 

and  universal  use. 
MUleal    QnotaUons. 

Thousands  of  quotations 

betically  by  subjects,  providing  instantly  a 

illustraiion  for  any  phase  of  experience. 
^Itapka.     By  Frederick  W.Unger.    This  volume 

is  full  of  quaint  pieces  of  obituary  fancy,  with  a 

touch  of  the  gruesome    here    and    there   for   a 

Proverbs.  By  John  H.  Bechtel,  A  representa- 
tive collection  of  proverbs,  old  and  new,  with 
indexes  both  topical  and  alphabetical. 

TUnflS  Wmrtb  KnowlnB.  By  John  H.  Bechtel. 
Here  is  information  for  everybody,  whether  it 
pertains  to  health,  household,  business,  or  the 
planets,  all  conveniently  indexed. 

A  DIetlanary  of  Mythology.  By  John  H. 
Bechtel.  The  average  person  won't  take  the  time 
to  look  up  mythological  subjects.  This  book  tells 
at  a  glance  just  what  is  wanted. 

Slips  Ol  Speeeli.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  No 
necessity  for  studying  rules  of  rhetoric  or  grammar 
when  this  book  can  be  had. 

PronvnclatiMI.  By  John  H.  Bechtel.  Over 
5000  words  pronounced  in  the  clearest  and  sim- 
plest manner,  and  according  to  the  best  authority. 

Practical  Synonyms.  By  John  H.  Bechtel. 
Any  one  with  the  least  desire  to  add  to  his  vocab- 
ulary should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Pnnctnatlon.  By  Paul  AUardyce.  Pew  per- 
sons can  punciuaie  properly.  A  perusal  of  this 
book  wilt  remove  all  difficulties. 

Oof  IM*pa|c    CsUlogne   Is    icat   wUh   ever;   order. 


1  the  a 
■esting 

doctrine  taught  by  the  leading  socialists- 

I.  By  Charles  H.  Olin.  Wliat  is  w«<, 
obtained,  how  handled,  and    bow  ca 

one  become  a  joumatiBt?     These    question*  an 

all  answered  in  this  book. 
Ventrtloqidsni.    By  Charles  H.  Olin.    This  boot 

exposes  the  secrets  of  the  art  and  •^hows  hov  to 

"throw  the  voice."    Fully  illustrated. 
Hypnotism.     By  Edward  H.  Eldridgc,  A.M.  B* 

following   the   simple   inslructiona    in    this   cur- 

pletc  manual  anyone  can  readily  leant    hov  :i> 

exercise  this  unique  and  strange  power. 
Conundrnms.     By  Dean  Rivers.     An  ezccOes: 

collection  of  over  a  thousand  of  the  latest  and 

brightest  conundrums. 
Maotc.     By  Ellis  Stanyon.    This  complete  volunt 

contains  full  and   intelligible   descriptions   td  il 

the  well-known  tricks.       Illustrated. 
Reading  as  a  Fine  Art.     By  Emcst  Lc^ou*^ 

The  directions  and  suggestions  contained  in  this 

work  teach  that  delightful  accompliahioent. 
Cnrlons  Facts.      By  Clifford    Howard.     Whv 

raise  your  hat  to  a  lady?     Why  offer  tbe  righi 

hand?    These  and  other  questions  answcrnl. 
Stories  Wortk  TelUng.     By  Herbert  Leonard 

Covins.      Here  is   the  cream  of  all   tbe  fuoay 

stones,  and  not  an  objectionable  one  among  than. 
Alter  •  Dinner  Stories.    By    John    Harrison. 

Here  are  hundreds  of  good  stories  well  told,  sbfT. 

pithy,  and  easy  to  remember. 
Ready  Made  Spcecbes.    By  George  Tlapgood. 

Esq.   A  book  of  carefully  planned  model  speecbd 

to  aid  those  who,  without  some  slight  help,  must 


By  William  Pittenger.    What  would  yrn 
give  for  the  ability  to  respond  to  them?   \ix 
learn  the  art  from  this  little  book. 
wy.     By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.    This  volurat 

ains  a  famous 
Mr.  Beecher  in  whic 
a  masterly  expositic 
funda 


s  of   i 


e  oratory. 


too  much.  Wha 
to  say,  just  how  i 
when  to  say  it,  I 
general  aim  of  this 
will    be    aaned   to 


nj    addi«M    Iw   tbe    aAtai- 


THE    PENN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

t^onllnulty  of  ImprenlaB  Mi 
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FOR    EVERYBODY 

to  respond  to  toasts,  or  entertain  a  company,  how  to  act  in  iUness  or  accidents,  or  avoid 
by  €  iacliet,  huidiomeb^  bound  in  gwea  doth;  with  iieavy  p^ier  wrapper  in  cokr  to  match  tlie  booh* 

EACH    SO    CENTS 

Parior  Games.    By 

Helen  E.  Hollister. 
This  complete  volume 
contains  an  excellent 
collection  of  all  kinds 
of  games. 

Hfvmc  Games.     By 

George  Hapgood.Esq. 
A  spTendid  col. lec- 
tion of  conveniently 
indexed  games  with 
cards,  pencil  and  pa- 
per, charades,  action 
games,  games  of 
thought  and  memory, 
and  many  novel  suggestions  for  *  forfeits." 

Brltfoe*  and  Hour  to  Flay  It.  By  Boston.  An 
expert  here  explains  how  to  play  a  game  and  win  it. 
Every  principle  and  play  illustrated. 

WUMat,  By  Cavendish.  Twenty-third  edition.  No 
Whist  player,  whether  a  novice  or  an  expert,  can 
afford  to  be  without  Cavendish. 


Solitaire  and  Patience.  By  G^rge  Hapgood, 
Esq.  With  this  book  and  two  decks  of  cards 
anyone  can  while  away  the  time. 

Astr<m<Mny:  Tlie  Son  and  His  Family. 

By  Julia  MacNair  Wright.  Can  you  tell  what 
causes  day  and  night,  seasons,  tides  and  eclipses? 
A  thousand  questions  answered.    Illustrated. 

Flowers :  Hoiv  to  Groiv  Tliem.  By  Eben 
E.  Rexford.  This  volume  treats  mainly  of  indoor 
plants  and  flowers,  those  for  window  gardening, 
all  about  selection,  care,  light,  air,  warmth,  etc. 

Botany:  Tlie  Story  of  Plant  Ule.  By  Julia 
MacNair  Wright.  This  scientific  subject  is  here 
made  as  interesting  as  a  fairy  tale.  Illustrated. 

Dancing.  Bv  Marp:uerite  Wilson.  A  complete 
instructor.  A  full  list  of  calls  for  square  dances 
and  ICO  figures  for  the  german.    Illustrated. 

Fortune  Telling.  By  Madame  Xanto.  All 
the  approved  ways  of  piercing  the  future,  by  cards, 
dominoes,  dice,  palmistry,  tea  or  coffee  grounds. 

Astrology.  By  M.  M.  Macgregor.  If  you 
wish  to  know  in  what  business  you  will  succeed,  or 
whom  you  should  marry,  you  will  find  these  and 
many  other  vital  questions  solved  in  this  book. 

Dream  Book.  By  Madame  Xanto.  This  book 
presents  the  old  traditions  proved  by  time  and  fa- 
mous Oriental,  Celtic  and  early  English  observers. 

Plirencdogy.  By  Charles  H.  Olin.  With  a 
little  study  of  this  fascinating  science  you  can 
analyze  your  friend's  character,  give  useful  advice, 
and  find  a  way  to  success  for  yourself  and  others. 

Pliyslognomy.  By  Leila  Lomax.  Physiognomy 
as  explained  in  this  book  shows  how  to  read  char- 
acter, with  every  point  explained.     I Uust rated. 

Tkete  books  are  for  sale  at  all  bookstores,  or  witt 


GraiAology.  By  Clifford  Howard.  Anyone 
who  understands  graphology  can  tell  by  your 
handwriting  just  what  kind  of  a  person  you  are. 

Praetleal  Palmistry.  By  Henry  Frith.  This 
volume  furnbhes  full  and  trustworthy  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  by  means  of  it  anyone 
will  be  able  to  read  character.    Illustrated. 

Clvles:  Wbat   Every  Otlzen  Shcmld 
.  KnoniT.    By  George  Lewis.    Contains  complete 
information  on  sucn  topics  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine,   Behring    Sea    Controversy,    Extradition 
Treaties,  and  many  equally  interesting  subjects. 

Laiv*  and  Honir  to  Keep  Ont  ol  It.    By 

Paschal  H.  Coggins,  Esq.  Thb  book  furnishes  to 
the  busy  man  and  woman  information  on  just  such 
points  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  every-day  affairs. 

Partlamentary  Laiv.  By  Paschal  H.  Coggins, 
Esq.  This  is  parliamentary  law  in  a  nutshell,  for 
people  who  need  plain  rules. 

Tne  Debaters  Treasury.  By  William 
Pittenger.  Directions  for  organizing  debating 
societies,  and  suggestions  for  any  public  discussion. 

Chlekens.  By^.  T.  Johnson.  Illustrated.  A 
book  that  tells  all  about  chickens,  how  to  combat 
disease  and  vermin,  how  to  feed  and  otherwise 
care  for  the  growing  brood. 

The  Horse.  By  C.  T.  Davies.  This  book, 
based  on  the  latest  researches  of  veterinary  sci- 
ence and  fully  illustrated,  gives  complete  infor- 
mation relative  to  choosing  and  raising  horses,  or 
anything  pertaining  to  them. 

CiOli.  By  Horace  Hutchinson.  A  complete  his- 
tory of  the  game,  together  with  instructions  for 
the  selection  of  implements,  and  full  directions. 

Receipts  and  Remedies.  By  Louis  A. 
Fleming.  A  thousand  and  one  "best  ways"  to 
preserve  health,  comfort  and  appearance. 

Healtli:  Homt  to  Get  and  Keep  It.  By 
Walter  V.  Woods,  M.D.  This  book  tells  what 
Health  is,  what  makes  or  hurts  it,  how  to  get  it. 

First  Aid  to  tlie  tnjnred.  By  F.  J.  Warwick. 
What  to  do  in  all  kinds  of  accidents  as  well  as  in 
the  first  stages  of  illness,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  the  human  anatomy.    Illustrated. 

Nursing.  By  S.  Virginia  Levis.  The  fullest  par- 
ticulars are  given  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  in  simple 
and  also  in  the  more  serious  ailments. 

Eleetrlelty.  By  George  L.  Fowler.  If  you  wish  to 
install  an  electric  bell,  construct  a  telephone,  or  wire 
a  house,  this  volume  ^^9K 
will  furnish  the  rC'/^UFN. 
quired  inf ormat ion.  ^*^*^- *^  > 
Illustrated.  *^A\ 

The  Dog*  ByJohnMaxtee.  ^  ' 
All  the  essentials  of  dog 
keeping  are  here,  from 
kennel  to  show  bench,  and 
from  biscuits  to  flea  bane. 
Illustrated. 

be  seat  to  aay  part  ^f  the  worfil  Mpon  lecdpt  of  pflce 
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The  Review  of  Reviews — Advertising  Section 


The  Day's  New^s 


Century  Dictionary 

When  you  read  your  morning  paper  do  you  not  find  an  allusion 
which  you  do  not  fully  comprehend  ?  There  is  war  in  Persia. 
Where  is  that  town  at  which  the  battle  was  fought  ?  A  picture 
is  stolen  from  the  Louvre.  Who  painted  it  and  what  is  its 
history  ?  The  President's  message  alludes  to  the  decision  in  the 
American  Tobacco  Company's  case.  What  is  that  decision  ? 
You  speak  glibly  of  "radium."  What  is  "radium"  ?  Can  you 
define  it  ?  You  are  speaking  of  your  new  suit.  Do  you  say  the 
"sit"  or  the  "set"  of  the  suit? 

Do  not  think  of  The  Century  as  a  set  of  books  to  round 
out  your  library.  Think  of  it  as  a  daily  help  in  reading  your 
newspaper,  'in  following  your  vocation,  in  enjoying  your 
hobby,  or  sport,  or  recreation. 

Coallaulty  Ht  Impfcwloa  M*ai»  SucccmIuI  AdTcrtlilos 


The  Review  rf  RerJew*— AdTcrtfahig  SectJoo 


The  Century  as  an  Atlas 


Cyclopedia  &  Atlas 

The  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Century  Dictionary,  Cyclopedia 
and  Atlas  has  required  nearly  one-third  new  matter  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
In  the  twenty  years  since  Its  first  publication  this  world  has  developed  r 
so  rapidly,  so  many  discoveries,  inventions,  explorations  and  investiga-  ,  y 
tions  have  gone  forward,  that  the  sum  of  the  world's  knowledge  has 
increased  one-third.  This  is  the  real  world.  While  you  Uve,  work  .  ■ 
and  have  your  being  in  it  you  need  this  knowledge  to  help  you  ^/^  ^  ' 
to  understand  it  better.  Education  is  largely  the  understanding  J/\»  tAt^ 
of  such  things  as  The  Century  explains.  ^*/infornt«M*B 

Tbii  work  ii  ao  mat  that  no  HdveitUement  can  begin  to  give  an  idea  of  Iti  KOpe.  A  mere  */  "^^"^  CisTcaT  Co. 
description  of  nhat  The  Century  iaiKCupioH  good  uzed  book.  Moone  should  finiib  j#/  J^°'°?^'^ 
reading  thi«  advertiitmeni  without  having  arrived  »t  tlie  determinaiion  id  send  for    jS/  *  ^ 

thia  book  which,  with  its  complete  list  of  general  subjects,  its  specimen  pages  of  tiV' Send  me  today  foil  iDto- 
illuitntion  in  bUck  and  while  and  in  color,  its  list  of  the  names  of  the  noted  Jyr  matlon  about  tb«  new 
editors  who  have  made  The  Century  Hxaible,  and  with  iu  nmple  paees  .Cx  •^'Uon  <rf  The  f^ntnrr  Die- 
taken  from  different  parts  of  TheCentury,  will  give  you  some  idea  why  the  jf/ H^^'-SflS^i'f  "S 'i^ 
pwchaae  ofTheCentury  is  the  neM  most  Important  step  that  you  can  take.  ^OX  »»l>tli«underrtandiii,th.t  tbto 

For  hB  fafdiMktion  alKNit  Tha  C«nCni7  d«t«ch  diia  coupon        ^/ 
■ndaendit  to-daj. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

Umon  Square,  New  York  CSScf  / 


a  tlw  Rvriaw  of  lUflew*  whan  wrItlDA  t«  adyvtlMra 


Photographing  the  Biggest  American  War 

MATHEW  BRADY,  famous  photographer  of  New  York  and  Wash-  p--    _  _-^- 

ington,  was  the  first  on  the  field  of  war  with  his  camera.    Braving  ITTCC  f^OaOf 

the  financial  ruin  which  actually  overwhelmed  him — facing  the  up,     Sdkd 

ruined  health  which  became  his  portion — continually  in  danger  of  his  life,  ^ 

this  man  of  far  vision  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  photo-  COUJJOn    OH 

graph  an  actual  war.    Later  others  followed  him.  next  naffft 

Cook,  the  Confederate  camera-leader,  managed  to  slip  chemicals  through  the  lines  "CJfcl    |J<EgC 

to  Richmond  and  Charleston  from  the  same  New  Vork  firm  that  supplied  BraJdy.    Lytle,  for  S6-D&ffe 

the  Louisiana  Confederate,  risked  the  death  ofa  spy  while  photographing  Federal  outpoets  ^**'  »J\/"J*«J^ 

along  the  MississipiH — for  the  henefit  of  the  Confederate  Secret  Secvicel    It  was  Brady's  Roolc 

own  pupil,  Gardner,  who  accompanied  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  campaign  after  campaign.  *J*^"« 

And  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  you  can  see  more  of  the  Civil  War  than  any  soldier  —^    ■«     w^     •* 

saw — more  than  Grant  or  Lee  or  Farragut  or  Sbemum  could  posaUy  see — for  they  could  17    D     W    It 

be  in  only  one  place  at  one  time.  *      **    *^    ** 

John  Wanamaker 


CoBtlnult;  ot  ImptcMloa  Mmoi  Succnaful  AdvartlitaA 
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iSoldier    Saw! 

1<HE  tamlns  of  >  band  talnH  Ton  troai  0«ttr*t><irc  l«  Tldubarc  Tst 
*  thitr  hmppensd  hnndredit  of  mtin  npart  iinil  nt  the  (mine  time.  DU- 
toBcs  and  Uma  are  annlliUBlcdi  Ctae  iItIbc  oonfliot  race*  iMlore  too. 
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PtMH  madtloa  the  RaTlaw  of  RcTlewi  when  wrl(lD<  (o  adnrtlaHm 


The 


of  Reviews— Seasoa'k  FktioQ 


We  SEASON  S  FICTICl 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  best  productions  of  leading 
publishers  which  we  believe  will  help  you  in  selecting  the 
books  you  will  read  this  season.  You  will  find  these  pages 
interesting  and  .helpful.     Your  bookseller  can  supply  yotu 


A  Typical 
American 
Novel 


Br 
CHARLES  SHERMAN 


HE 

CO 

UP 
SMILIN< 


Like  the  cork,  which  always  floats,  notbioR  can  "  down  *' 
the  Watermelon,  that  fascinating  tramp,  hobo,  and  proxy 
for  a  yoQog  millionaire.  He  srets  into  tome  mighty 
tight  places,  bat  fate — or  is  it  his  own  smiling  and  in* 
domitable  seUN-carriet  him  safely  through. 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  saddens  and  changes  him 
more  than  anything  else  in  all  his  careless  fife  has 
ever  done. 

"Billy  had  out  herhamdio  tk4  Waimmthm  .  .  .  widdng  in 
her  tender  little  heart  that  sha  could  understand  his  strange 
mood  better,  and  could  comfort  kim, 

'* ' Goodnight;  said she^gentty, 

"  *  Good-night;  said  the  Watermelon, 

**In  every  whir  cf  insects*  wii^s,  in  every  wHspering  breeve 
that  passed,  he  heard  BiUy*s  scft,  sweet  voice.  He  stared  up  at 
the  stars  and  lihened  them  to  Billy's  eyes,  twinkling  points  of 
Ught  as  far  above  him  as  Billy  was,  for  Billy  was  Billy,  and 
he  was  a  tramp,  a  hobo— a  Weary  WtUie," 

This  book  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  fun  and 
tenderness.  Its  people  are  real,  live  folks,  and  its  plot 
interesting  and  unusual. 

Six  illustrations  by  Arthur  William  Brown. 

Price,  $1.2S  net 

TW  BobWHwrffl  Om^siMf      New  Toik      UaniMBs 


Mr. 

WYCtlERirS 

WARDS 

By  L  ALLEN  BAIKEI 

Author  of  "  Concerning  Paul  and  PiamgeHa,*" 

"  Master  and  Maid;*  ''MUs  Btpenmce 

and  Mr.  Wycherly;*  eU. 

A  charming  ruwel  which  chief* 
fy  cancemM  some  of  ffte  princi'' 
pal  characters  who  made  so 
successful  ^^Miss  Esperancm  and 
Mr.  Wycherly/^  and  is,  in  a 
way,  a  continuation  of  that 
earlier  noveL    $1,25  net;  pcupau^  si.js- 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
153  ftfdi  Avt,      NewYoffc 


THE  GARDEN  OF  RESURRECTION 


THURSTON 


Author  of  "The  Qreategt  Wi»h  in  the  World",  "Salfy  Biihop",  cfc 


In  this  latest  romance  by  Mr.  Thurston  the  common  and 
everyday  things  of  life  are  transformed  by  the  magic  gold 
dust  of  tenderness  and  charm. 

The  "ugly  man" — how  kindly  and  tender  of  heart  is  he— 
and  Dandy,  his  dog.  are  two  figures  that  stand  out.  clear  cut. 

And  Clarissa?  The  reader  sees  her  through  the  "ugly 
man's"  kind  eyes. 

"All  such  xratitude  as  this  then  from  Clarissa  I  had  lost. 
Through  the  dim  tight  behind  those  white  mnsUn  curtains,  the  ut- 
most I  could  imagitte  of  her  was  that  she  was  down  on  her  hnees, 
praying  Cod  that  she  might  neper  see  me  again.  And  when  I 
did  reach  the  house,  it  was  just  this  picture  and  no  other  that 
my  mind  painted  far  me." 


And  then  comes  Dandy  in. 

"It  was  then  as  eeer  he  does  when  life  is  oferimg  me  qf  its 
blackest  that  Dandy  came,  and  sitting  dcmn  ai  tmyfteg^ 

full  of  comprehension  into  my  face Why  he  £d  ii  them  I 

cannot  for  thel^ecfme  understand;  bnt  he  repeated  a  tri/A  that 

I  had  taught  him  when  he  was  a  wild,  yomn^  pnPPV /  hod 

not  seen  him  do  it  for  two  years  but  he  did  U  then, 

*  I'm  so  damned  ugly.'  I  repeated. 

Whereupon  he  sat  up  on  his  nind  paws  and  beofed.** 
"lathefreshiMff  andchannoCthetellinf.  iathecaxvMliaadBBKoCaBMl 
delicate  vufalect,  to  its  fientimcot  and  a  ccctaia  idyUk  quality.tte  sawy  k««s 
oi  the  best  things  Mr.  ThunUMihu  yet  «rriuai."~.5r0«»^<^XVn:^  Ti 

At  all  bookstores  $t^  nA 
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THE 
HARVESTER 


By 

Gene  Stratton- 

Porter 

Alitor  of  "  Fieckles,"  etc 


The  Case  of 
Richard  Meynell 


Hu  made  &n  instant  tucce»  in  all 
paita  of  die  country.  Since  iti 
pdbficatiaa  lart  Augiut  150,000 
copiet  have  been  pnited  and  dte 
danand  u  condandy  growing, 
Mn.  Porter's  novel  it  a  i^toleume  lale,  fuH  of 
die  chaim  of  nature.  TheHarveiternaiDan 
widt  Thoceau's  own  tendet  aSectiaB  foi  dx 
beauties  of  die  ouldoon,  and  die  stoiT  of 
bklore  and  the  Dream  Giil  wlio  fulfils  it 
t*  deliglilfiil  and  lefaeiliBig  leadmg. 

BamKdlr  Ifcitwm  amd  DMontad. 
PI»J  prie^  tl-SS  OMM>«a  14cJ 
Tb*  (Hikt*  of  Cans  SlnltciD.PoitBi'1  Bordi  art 
maJbMoll^lnAamaM  Oml  ihv  huM  Ml  haJ 
mtagh.     Wa  find  dul  die  nadcfefoM  alba  boob 
become*  •  teadcr  ^  ell  ibrecl 

By  tht  Sam*  Aathor 

FRECKLES 

1 50.000  copies  sold  in  l9llalonel 
A  GIRL  OF  THE  UMBERLOST 

Now  in  its  1 69th  dioinand. 


Books 

that  sell 

more 

and 


By  Mn.  Humphry  Ward 

Audwr  of  "  Lady  Rose's 
[)au^itei,"  etc 


Publisfaers  are  accustomed  to  ad- 
vertiie  at  great  length  the  opinicxis 
of  die  reviewers.  This  time  we 
with  to  lepdnt  a  letter  fmn  a  reader. 
It  b  <ne  of  many,  and  represents 
die  opiiuon  staled  rqiealedly  that 
"llie  Case  of  fVchaid  Meynell" 
by  Mia.  Humi^  Ward  is  die  best  book 
she  has  ever  written. 

M(/w  la  the  iHtmr: 
" '  Richard  MeyneQ'  came  very  t^tportunely, 
in  a  tane  cf  depiessitw  and  literary  drought 
I  read  il  once,  quicUy  and  eagedy,  for  the 
rtory,  you  biow.  Now  1  am  giving  it  a 
second,  and  more  careful,  penisal,  .  It  b  a 
fine  piece  of  work." 

Tlie  stoiy  deals  with  the  moct  interetdng, 
the  most  cubuied  society  of  the  present  lime, 
and  has  been  declared  by  critics  and  readers 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  product  of  Mrs.  Ward's 
ripened  art. 

RichardMeynell  daiea  think  and  4>eak  his 
real  thoughts  about  thb  world  and  the  next. 
If  these  things  mean  anything,  the  itofy  of 
thb  man's  ttrug^  and  love  will  have  a  real 
appeal  for  you. 

mnmtoJ.  Hxadprka,  $1.3S  (pctma*  14eJ 


GAKDEN  OTT      DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      NEW  YORK 
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"//  Hack  Finn  totr  had  a  brother,  this  is  he" 


DANNY'S   OWN  STORY 

By  Don  Marquis 

"/  &•«■  armmJ  tha  cmmtry  a  good  'otJ,  loo,  «iu/«mii  taiJ 
haam  of  aonw  ataftd  r^amrkaUm  ihinga,  and  inmrmr  ammit 
no  onm  that  tMHMt  n't  morm  or  leu  loonmy  wfimn  thattarehaa 
thm  fmun  coma*  intothteaam.  Wiichuadagononllgot 
aat'n  a  nmMpapoT andU lataitas  '  Whawatthmd*adg*nt'» 
lady  triand?  " 

Q  Danny  entcm  upon  the  scene  nameten,  a  baby  in  a  baiket, 
abandoned  before  tbe  door  of  Hade  Wallen.  the  blackunilh. 
From  that  very  minute,  the  hin  begini — ^uch  real,  delicioiu, 
irreastible  fun  at  only  Mark  Twain  and  O.  Heniy  have  hitheito 
fuinidted  tbe  world. 

4  AutoUographicaDy.  Danny  says:  "  There  wai  n'l  notbin'  per- 
dicted  of  me,  and  I  done  like  it  was  perdicted.  If  they  was 
devflment  anywhere  about  that  town  they  all  says:  '  Danny, 
he  done  iL*  And  like  as  not  I  has.  So  1  gets  to  be  w4>at 
yon  mi^  call  an  outcast." 

fl  The  boy  runs  away  presently  with  a  peripatetic  "Doctor," 
whose  msssion  is  to  make  known  the  wonderful  powos  of 
"SiwashlndianSagrah";  and  heplungesintothe  kaleidoscopic  life 
of  dte  patent-medicine  fakir,  small  circus  shows,  and  so  on,  with 
a  zest  in  Gfe  and  a  human  philosophy  in  his  side-s{Jitting  humor 
that  are  quite  amazing. 

iHoMlmtod  irruMiHibfy  by  E.  W.  KmAh 
Fixed  price.  St.20  {poetage  12e.) 


Sixo  and  Serei 

By(X  Hbut 

%  ''A  bcHty  Uo^  for  any 


Abe  and  Mawtuia 


4  "Aad  dMi'l  omlack  *Al>e  mi 


lUaa  coosidired.  ifc^aa  ptoUJr 

Ae  bat  coDW  duuKSMi  ad  bcfiH 

tbeni«>r. 

Thejiinc 


lalTcrtacaMi-.. 

the  bntfh  of  life 


—ThtN.  y.EotnlngSaM. 

The  Adventures 
of  Bobby  Oixle 

By  Stewart  Edwxd 

VnAo 

•I  "  Bobby  Ordeii  the  moitkmUa 

aatU  bo7  thai  bis  byad  bctima 

booL^coveti  in  muiT  a  da*." 

— rAe  Aliens  Tbna-UiAm. 

Rolf  in  the  Wooda 

By  Emcat  TIion)pa«ia 

4  "Tbeboy  vrbowillDOttatoyllai 
book  aeedt  lookbg  aha.  Soi^ 
thing  it  wmog  wilb  hua.** 

—Sea  Fiandtco  CeB. 

Further  Adventnrca 
of  Nib 

By  S^»aL>K«K' 


■re  filled  with  maboUiB  and  oo^ 

to  be  eiqoyed  by  old  ud  jtoMi^' 

—Phlladdphia  hrMitt. 

The  TaDdng  Beaatt 


«|  A  new  volume  in  "Tbe  Crim- 
■on  Claaoci"  Sciiei. 
g  "hwillbeadel^lolhccUldm 
ai  well  ■■  odeitamaiat  lor  that 
elden  who  have  BollaitdMirnMt- 

at  in  UbW" 

—  TheSprlriMJUidm^ 


GARDEN  Cnr      DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY       NEW  TOKK 
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JNIQUE    FICTION 

Grandma 

By  GUZABETH  LINCOLN  OOULD 

A  dear  old  lady  who  is  "Grandma  Willis"  to  all  her  little  town,  spends 
a  winter  in  the  city.  The  people  about  her,  including  her  son's  family, 
are  selfish,  unncighborly  and  purse-proud,  but  the  old  lady's  simple, 
trustful  spirit  conquers  much  of  this  by  not  seeing  it,  and  saves  her 
son  from  serious  trouble.  A  story  to  revive  faith  in  human  nature. 
$1.00  net. 

Rosemary  For  Remembrance 

By  HELEN  SHERMAN  GRIFFITH 

Essentially  a.  love  story — charming  and  simple  in  every  detail.  Rosemary  Edmundson's  father 
■vill  not  permit  any  association  with  the  Hollisters,  who,  after  a  long  absence,  have  reopened 
the  "Gillette  place."  He  himself  was  years  ago  jilted  by  Mrs.  Hollister.  David  Hollister  and 
Rosemary  fall  in  love,  and  Mrs.  Edmundson  by  a  superb  sacrifice  finally  wins  her  husband's 
consent  to  the  match. 

Frontispiece  in  colors,  $1.20  net. 

The  Family  Books 

THE  FAMILY  HEALTH.     By  M.  Solis- Cohen.  M.D.    The  book  tells  in  the 
simplest  way  how  to  build  up  the  natural  forces  which  ke(?p  the  family  well  and 


combat  disease.  Among  the  subjects  fully  treated  are  ventilation,  heating,  light- 
,  drainage,  disposalof  refuse,  bathing,  dothine,  food,  drink,  exercise,  dress  and 
e  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  emergencies.    With  this  book  the  family  will 


ins,  drainage,  disposalof  refuse,  hathing,  clothing,  food,  drink,  exercise,  dress  and 

care  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  emergencies.    With  this  bool      "      '      

always  know  what  to  do  before  the  doctor  arrives.  Cloth,  f  i.' 
HOME  DECORATION.  By  Dorothy  T.  Priestuan.  Illustrated  by  Mildred 
M.  Smith.  This  book  tells  how  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  artistic  development 
that  is  transforming  American  life.  It  deals  fully  and  practically  with  the  treat- 
ment of  walla,  furniture,  floor  covering,  hangings,  ornaments  and  pictures.  It 
gives  color  schemes,  tells  how  to  arrange  a  door  or  a  window;  how  to  make  the 
most  of  small  space;  how  to  do  stendlling;  how  to  make  rugs,  etc. 

Cloth,  *i.oo  net. 
THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHILD.  By  Mrs.  Bukton  Cbance.  Illustrated  by  Mildred  M.  Smith.  This  book 
deals  with  the  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  aspect  of  the  growing  child,  giving  exact  directions 
about  diet,  clothing,  bathing,  sleep,  and  all  the  needs  of  the  child  both  in  health  and  sickness.  There  are 
helpful  chapters  on  obedience,  imagination,  personality,  truth  telling,  play,  and  education.  Cloth,  fl.oo  net. 
THE  FAMILV  HOUSE.  By  C.  F.  Osborne,  Architect.  Fully  Hlustrated.  It  tells  what  to  look  for  in 
the  location  of  a  house,  price  or  amount  of  rent,' exposure,  plumbing,  fixtures,  lighting,  ventilation,  water. 
how  to  tell  whether  a  house  is  well  built,  dry  and  warm,  what  is  the  best  plan  and  how  to  get  comfort 
and  artistic  effects  in  furnishing.     Cloth,  }t.oo  net.  ' 

THE  FAMILV  FOOD.  By  T.  C.  O'Donnell.  Most  of  us  eat  too  much  and  pay  more  than  we  need  tiJ  for 
our  food.  A  practical,  thorough  book  on  the  way  to  get  the  most  efficient  food  for  little  money.  It  dis- 
cusses every  familiar  article  of  diet,  tells  its  cost,  its  food  value,  and  its  effects  on  the  body,  and  gives 
menus  showing  how  to  economize  and  keep  well.     Cloth  Si.oo  net. 
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the  Punult  eutlagae. 

Parnell  Pictures 

tre  aupcrb  ceproductiona  of  the  ^mtcM  worli. 
Rich  phototfrBTurei  on  h«Ty  art  paper.  33  x  IS 
inehci.     $1  och. 

Picturu  for  the  Home.  School  OKice.  Church. 
Club.  lutitutioB,  or  any  rei|uiremeDt  which  po- 
turet  an  fill. 

The  Pumell  catelogue  contuoinf  SM  illuitn- 
tiooi  lent  free  on  requeit.  Vi^orth  &  pJooe  in  your 
lihrary  and  ^vill  acquaint  you  and  your  duUrca 
with  the  beat  in  ancient  and  modem  art. 

PURNELL  ART  CO.,  Din.  R,  Ihltimore,  Hd. 


Ready  February  1 
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THE  AMERICAN 

YEAR  BOOK 

FOR  1911 


A  Record  ol  Events  and  riiijii  — 

Summarizes  the  happeninsn  of  tlic  yc^ 
In  every  department  of  hunun  activity — 
the  sclencea,  history,  literature,  the  arts, 
sociology,  economics,  politics,  edncs- 
tion,  the  industries,  etc.,  etc. 
Indispensable  to  literary  fvorkers,  men 
engaged  or  interested  In  public  affairs, 
students,  teachers,  scientists,  and  all 
searclwrs  for  exact  information  In  brtc< 


Srmi-jCixibU  amtrs,    fjjo  mi. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

PnbllBbcn,  M  WcM  tl«  SL,  New  V«m 


Where  do  men  of  affairs  turn  when  they  want 
the  best  that  literature,  art  and  science  offer? 

AVhere  does  the  housewife  turn  when  she  wants 
to  purchase  quality  merchandise  for  her  home  ? 

Where  do  parents  turn  when  they  want  to  lo- 
cate their  children  in  the  highest  grade  schools? 

W^here  is  the  best  place  to  tell  the  story  of 
your  product  if  you  want  to  reach  consumers 
who  respond  to  the  best-is-the-cheapest  argu- 
ment— who  can  afford  to  buy  anything  from 
books  to  the  highest  priced  automobile? 

Harper's   Magazine 


CoBllnulIy  of  Ii 


la  8hccCM(u1  AdnrtUoa 
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loerence.         ine   new  iiiin-paper  eaition  it  an  example  oi  nne  noon  pnnting  ana  Dmaing.      ine 
volume*  >re  only  one-third  the  weight  of  the  regular  bindings  (although  having  exactly  the  same  content! )_  and 
a«  only  one  inch  thick.     The  thin  paper  med  for  them  prints  beautifully,  opens  flat,  and  doe*  not   wrinkle 
or  crumple.     The  volumes  are  exceedingly  ea*y  (q  handle  and  to  read. 

Ca^  J    t'tls>    f~Vkiir\nn     ^°  ""^  "^°  appreciates  tine  books  of  this  character — or  who  ii  intereatcd  in 

kVCUU   LUC    V.4UUpuil     suchabamin— !houldfailtoatlea8t»endtliecouponfor*pedmenpaee*and 

Ml  paniculan.     The  special  price  which  hold*  to  February  29th  i*  worth  investigating  and  taking  advantage  of. 

Ife  f^raMlte  taHtfaObi*  to  tvtrj  pmrduurr,  9lktTzrii»  $*lx  may  ht  nturmei. 

DODD,  MEAD  &   COMPANY,  449  Fourth  Avenue.   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pl«a*e  mentifni  th*  Revlaw  of  Rerlewi  wIhd  wrictna  to  •dvartiMn 
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Ten  Cents  a  Q^y  Three  Dollars  a  Tc 

A  Weekly  News  Review  of  flie  World 

The  Demand  for  a  Good  Weekly 

The  American  reading  public  d^nand  a  high-class  illustrated 
weekly  niagazine,  that  will  brin^  the  news  of  the  world  to  them  in 
attractive  form,  and  keep  them  m  touch  with  intelligent  thought  and 
action.  Do  you  know  The  Independent?  It  was  Founded  in  1848^ 
and,  after  many  years  as  a  religious  periodical,  has  now  developed  into 
a  general  illustrated  magazine  of  the  broadest  type. 

The  Independent  Fills  the  Need 

The  first  eight  pages  of  eveiy  issue  contain  a  concise  summary  ol 
the  news  of  the  week  thruout  the  worid.  Signed  articles  and  edi- 
torials on  subjects  of  current  interest  follow.  Departments  are  also 
included  devoted  to  Literature,  Insurance  and  Finance.  To  read  Tke 
Independent  is  to  keep  informed  of  the  best  that  is  thought  and  done 
the  world  over. 

A  Trial  Offer  to  New  Readers 

To  those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  The  Independent 
and  the  ideals  it  stands  for,  we  offer  an  eieht  weeks'  trial  subscriptioQ 
for  twenty-five  cents.  At  the  end  of  tms  period  we  shall  make  a 
special  proposition  for  a  permanent  subscription.  To  become  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  different  magazines  is  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
Let  us  introduce  you  to  The  Independent. 

USE    THE    ATTACHED    BLANK 


THE  INDEPENDENT,  130  Fulton  Street,  New  Vork. 

Enclosed  find  3$  cents,  for  which  please  send  me  THE  INDEPENDENT  for  < 
weeks,  in  accordance  with  your  special  ofFer. 


TbeRertew  ^  Kcrfewt^AdTcrtfalng  Sectioa 
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A  Book  That  Every  Married 
Couple  Should  Own 

"Tbe  Sdence  of  a  New  LHe" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  ILD. 

Coalaini  information  that  ii  worth 
hundreds  of  doUaia  (o  idt  married 
cau  pleor  I  hoH  contemplating  marrf  an. 
Endoned  and  recooimended  br  the 
leadlDE  medical  and  relliloua  cillica 
HirouAoutlbeUniledStalea.  Unlolde 
Ibeaecretiofahappymarried  life.whlch 
in  mini  caaea  learned  too  late.  No 

price.   Note  a  lew  ol  ibe  cbaplera. 


Urrrlne  Growlli-  Pcrlodof  GeKadrcliifliieDce.  PrecoaDcr:  luSlfniuid 
EhjTadDD.  DlnTilen  ol  FrcfnaocT-  Coii£iicniat  ManaxcacK  Dl  Uoclier 
Miii  tZbi\d  liKi  Ditinrr.  Pttlodtrf  NanJUf  InAnaxx.  DbeaaaPccnliirco 
Wmcn.  DlKHPerulluuMen.  MeriUtTaMImpHCKG.  SUBJECTS  ON 

Thli  book  la  SM  1 6  Inches  i^  alz^l^  Inchea  Ibkii^ucr^- 
laina  400  toecb  with  100  IJluHralions.  Price  13.00  poatpald, 
EiEht-paee  deacriptlie  drcniar  slilnr  full  aod  cofflpfets  table 

SPECIAL    OFFER 

The  nmlar  jrict  ol  "Science  of  a  N™  Life"  (a  (3.M.  Id  erfer  to 
buniidif  Introduce  thla  wock  amontr  the  leaden  oi  Rzvim  or 
RKVjEwa.  ve  will,  for  a  limited  tlmi,  send  one  COPT  onlr  to  anr  ad. 
dreag,pc«taxeprepaJd,aponrecelpt of  13.00.  FDrthcnDore, we triU 
MTce  to  refund  root  mooe*  If,  within  10  dara  of  tbe  iKoipt  of  tba 
book,  TOO  find  It  fa  not  wntb  maiiT  timei  what  Tou  paid  full. 

Talu  adrantua  of  ltd)  offer  ta.daT,  thli  minute.  *iid  TOu  will 
MTer  r^rct  drrinv  ao. 

J.  S.  OCaVIE  PUBLISHnG  COMrANT 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


It  swM  rmt  otm  tnm,  1SI  utfli  a,  cwrUi 


Condnutl;  o(  Inprenlon  Heaoi  Snccrairul  AdnrtldaS 
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H  eaqTeutentlr  a4 


VkhiUeBMkkt 
Mtfled  Ffm 


INVESTIGATE    TODAY 

SaENTIHC  AMERICAN  COMPILING  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 


B  tk*  Rntow  of  RarUwi 


irlnD  wriUaft  to  adnrtlacn 
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Why  Wait  a  Month? 

Why  wait  a  month  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  story?  You  don't 
have  to  do  it  now.  We  have 
just  brought  out  an  all-fiction 
WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  in 
which  you  get  the  continua- 
tion of  your  story  every  week. 

A  month  is  too  long  to  wait.  The 
thread  of  the  story  gets  lost  in  the 
mesh  of  events.  The  WEEKLY  is  the 
ideal  periodical  for  continued  stories. 

The  Cavalier 

is  the  name  of  this  new  WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE.  It  wiU  publish  52  faU- 
length  book  stones  a  year. 

A  new^  serial  begins  every  week- 
stories  that  make  you  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

On  sale  at  all  news-stands  at  10 
cents  a  copy,  $4  a  year—a  great 
big  magazine— 192  pages. 


THE  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  COMPANY 
175  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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i^^-^^Indla  Paper  EdlMon^— ^ 

Webster's 
Universal  Dictionary 

Complete  and   Unabridged 

Webster's  Universal  Dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper  is  the  greatest  inno- 
vation in  the  history  of  book  making.  The  exclamation  of  everyone  is:  "  Wny  has  it  never  been  done 
before  ?  "  The  most  usable  bocA  in  the  English  language  has  heretofore  been  so  heavy  and  cumbersome 
in  handling  that  it  was  a  task  to  use  it.  Who  has  not  wished  for  a  dictionary  in  a  more  handy  fonn, 
when  lugging  the  heavy,  cumbersome  unabridged  dictionary  from  the  library,  or  holding  it  in  one's  lap  f 
AH  this  is  forever  eliminated  by  the  printing  ol  the  complete  work  on  India  paper.  Read  ovi  offer  beiow. 
Md  Style  Wclfltal  India  Paper       WeloM        Flffto»n  Rnnbs 


11.  MaikaUHd  fa  Pmof- 
nwUnc 

12.  Valaatsf  Smdwd 
FaraiaB  CaiiM 

13.Lial  at  Anandad 

SpaUma 
I4.Faiallr  OiaUoB  bmI 
laCarrMlll 


India  Paper  Edition 

VrTEBSTER'S  DNiyERSALDICTIONARY,com- 
plete  and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper 
is  just  issuing  from  the  press.  There  are  only  a 
Isw  iM.pa-  mllli  In  the  world  eqalpped  for  Uie  muiufaciim 
of  India  mfT,  ud  our  tmponallijli  la  direcl  Irom  Eng- 
luKl.     The  romplete  EHctlmiant  oT  3,30S  iwcoa.  boundTn 

1*S^  }S!S'2!J^!!!?  ''J—™.:^''S^*  '"'^  **■"'' 


Wgltfit  1  Ponnds 


IB. 


W^SSTm: 


Atlaaeftlw 


tirel/  new  work.     This  bcKulirul  India  paper 

._ ^  ..oand  In  mcba  manner  m  may  cnablH  the 

reader  lo  hold  the  ooiaplstK  voliime  In  one  hand  whilf 
tBnlpc  Uie  laavw  wUh  UMotlur  ta  ran  would  a  Duaailnr. 
The  lUaatratlon  utiowa  tlie  dlcUonarr  DrbMed  on  iwulu 
book  paper,  mil  leaUier  trindliis.  an^tlie  aama  wfwk 
wlOi  Uh  nma  numlHr  of  page*  printed  on  India 
paptr.     Take  your  choice. 

Thla  adnnce  oVer  la  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
pubttc  pnftr  the  India  paper,  ao  that  we  may  determine 
tlw  ttnantlty  of  India 


not  you  Hlah  to  bu] 
the  DlcUooary.     Hoi 


I    Before  PnbUcaHon  OHer 

V^^  will  enter  your  order  for  this  beautjlul  India 
paper  Bictionaiy,  bound  in  full  flexible  rusda 


Ion  Price  oltlBM 
le  price  of  one  of  tibi 
iktjonary  printed  e 


■  la  but  Uttla  more  than 

ofWebrt   ■  "  - 

plain  book  paper. 


Reqneal  lor  Examination 


^^^S 

Re..  ..IKn 
laPrlHof 

il 

II  OM  Stvk  EdUlx  H  dolKd  c1iu[>  ladla  hue 
Snlo  EdMsa.  «k<  llS.dO  u>  113.00.  ad  bto  ma 

^^^ 

I«d0 

J 
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npHIS  advertisement  opens  to  you  the  op- 
•^  portunity  to  get  for  your  home  library  or 
reading  table,  absolutely  free  of  charge  and  with- 
out obligation  of  any  sort,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able little  volumes  about  books  and  their  makers 
that  you  ever  opened. 

Simply  clip  off  the  coupon  at  the  foot  of  the 
opposite  page-— tear  it  off  if  you  can't  find  your 
shears — then  fill  it  out  and  mail  it  It  will  bring 
to  you  by  mail  a  sixty-four  page  volume  which 
we  have  prepared  at  no  small  expense  in  order  to 
make  possible  a  thoroughly  adequate  description 
of  the  famous  Harvard  Classics, 

The  Eliot  Five-Foot  Shelf 

o£  Books 

» 

Our  original  intention  was  to  make  it  little  more 
than  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf, 
published  solely  for  advertising  purposes.  But 
it  developed  in  preparation  into  such  a  complete 
and  useful  work  in  itself*  that  we  want  every 
lover  of  books  among  Review  of  Reviewi  readers 
to  possess  a  copy. 

T  T  is  a  really  delightful  little  book — ^not  a  mere 
catalogue  of  titles  and  authors,  but  a  chatty, 
informal  appreciation  of .  the  finest  of  English 
literary  productions,  showing  why  certain  authors 
and  certain  works  were  chosen  and  going  into 
a  discussion  of  those  authors  and  their  works. 

It  is  a  book  full  of  practical  literary  sugges- 
tion. Showing  as  it  does  a  consensus  of  advanced 
opinion  as  to  the  finest  volumes  of  the  world's 
literature  and  history — for  it  represents  the  views, 
not  only  of  Dr.  Eliot,  but  of  a  distinguished  group 
of  fellow  educators — it  should  prove  of  wonder- 
ful service  in  the  library  of  any  reader.  In  itself 
it  is  a  literary  guide  and  summary  of  a  character 
that  no  book  lover  can  afford  to  neglect. 

The  booklet  is  technically  a  form  of  advertising 
matter — and  for  this  reason  we  cannot  sell  it 
We  have  decided,  however,  that  every  book  lover 


tk 


IS 


should  have  ^  opportunity  to  possess  a  copy. 

Hence  this  offer. 

And  as  everyone  who  is  fond  of  reading  caa- 
not  help  but  be  interested  in  The  Harvard  Classics 
themselves  we  are  confident  that  we  shaO  k 
more  than  repaid  for  our  efforts,  in  dollars  aad 
cents,  by  spreading  broadcast  this  thoroughly  a<fe* 
quate  description  and  explanation  of  what  tk 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  really  is. 

rpVERY  mail  brings  us  inquiries  about  tSieie 
^^  booklets,  from  all  over  the  world. 

Our  policy  is  to  answer  each  and  erery  reqnest 
at  once,  in  the  order  received. 

As  long  as  this  edition  lasts  we  shall  be  ibk 
to  mail  the  books  punctually,  but  when  it  gifts 
out  there  will  necessarily  be  a  wait  of  some  weds 
before  we  can  have  the  next  edition  ready  lor 
mailing.  We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  yoi 
send  in  your  request  promptly.  It  would  be  bat 
to  tear  the  coupon  off  now,  as  jrou  sit  here  read- 
ing, and  mail  it  to-day. 

np  HERE'S  nothing  more  delightful  than  get- 
'*'  ting  snuggled  down  in  a  big,  comfortable 
chair  on  a  winter's  evening  and  losing  yoorsdf 
in  the  pages  of  just  the  sort  of  book  that  appeab 
to  you  most — adventure  or  history  or  poetry  or 
love  or  essays  or  what  not 

And  could  anything  be  finer  than  knowing  thai 
the  book  itself  is  thoroughly  worth  the  time  and 
the  interest  you  are  giving  to  it — that  it  is  some- 
thing you  will  be  glad  to  have  read  and  proud  to 
have  read  all  your  life? 

Every  volume  in  The  Eliot  Five-Foot  Shelf  ol 
Books  is  a  work  of  this  type — interesting,  absorb- 
ing and  of  vital  importance  in  English  literature. 

npO  quote  Dr.  Eliot's  own  words:  "^y  aim 
•*•  was  not  to  select  the  best  fifty  or  best  hai- 
dred  books  in  the  world,  but  to  give,  in  twenty- 
one  thousand  pages  or  thereabouts,  a  picture  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  race  within  historic^ 
times,  so  far  as  that  progress  can  be  depicted  k 
books." 
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'TpHE  Harvard  Cla 
*  not  made  up  of 
from  famous  author: 
This  is  the  significant 
differentiates  it  from 

Practically  every  p 
the  series  is  complete 
narrative,  document,  < 

The  works  as  select 
only  to  each  other,  1 
which  is  not  to  multi 
sarily,  but  to  give  hio 
ber  requisite  to  cultui 
np  HE  selection  ant 
■*■  Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  the  study  and  rese 
educators  in  the  Unite 
W,  Eliot  of  HarvatM 
associated  with  him. 

The  result  of  their 
be  the  most  valuable 
has  ever  been  eompil 
can  readers. 

This  is  your  opport 
it — and  to  learn  in  a  : 
ing  way. 


coupoii 


^r     AiiTi. 


FiTc-Foot   5b«lf  Dt   BoDka. 


Plou*  meattoD  HM  R*H*w  of  Radawa  wb«D  wridDg  to  adTardMn 


Tlw  tUvkw  of  SevJews— Adrettiiiag:  Sectioa' 


Robtlouis 
Stevensoifs 


COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


381  Toutth  Avenue. 


New  YoACay 


CoDtlBUltr  ot  Im 


Tbe  Rerkw  cf  ReTfewa— Advertise  Secttoo 


PleaM  >naaHon  tbe  Itorlaw  of  Rarlewi  »baa  writing  to  sdrartlaa 


IIK.  ivi&Ticw  Ok  K^vttwM    Aaycxinoigf  dBcms 


imHiiinniinniininiiiniiiiiiiHHiiiiiiiiini^ 


The  "Mona  Lisa*'  Free 

An  8x12  inch  reproduction  of  the  femous 
''MONA  LISA,"  printed  on  heavy  coated 
paper,  in  the  fiill  colors  of  the  beautiful  painting 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  rqpnxluced  from  a 
new  process,  is  the  frontispiece  siq)plement 
to  the  JANUARY  METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE.  The  picture  is  so  bound  in 
the  magazine  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the 
reader  to  remove  it  without  ^x>iling  either  the 
reproduction  or  the  magazine. 

Heretofore  reproductions  of  this  famous  painting 
in  the  original  colors  could  only  be  boue^t  in  expen- 
sive prints,  ranging  in  prices  from  Sio  to  $35*  It  is 
free  with  the  January  Metropolitan.  The  handsome 
''Mona  Lisa"  reproduction  is  only  one  of  the  many 
attractive  features  in  the  January  Metropolitan,  ^the 
most  beautiful  magazine  in  America.''  (See  special 
offer  below.) 

The  Art  Supplement  in  the  February  Metropolitan 
will  be  a  brilliant  study  of  joyous  child  life  by  the 
famous  Spanish  artist,  ScnroDa.  The  March  Sufqilem^it 
will  be  ''Nell  Gwynne,"  Peter  Leljr's  masterpiece. 

You  will  receive  the  ''Mona  Lisa''  and  these 
two  beautiful  reproductions  by  sending  25c  witii 
the  coupon  in  the  lower  righthand  comer  of  this 
advertis^nent 


g  USE  THIS  COUPON 

sas  The  January  Metropolitan  is  on 

SS  sale  at  all  newa>stands,  15c  a  copy. 

^E  Or,   if    you    prefer   this    Special 

SSS  Offer,  ftU  out  the  attached  coupon 

SS  and    mail  with  a  quarter.     You 

^E  will    receive   the  January,   Feb- 

=  ruary  and  March  numbers  of  the 

SSS  Metropolitan  as  published.  Forty- 

^E  five  cents    worth    of    masaxine 

sss  reading  for  a  quarter. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MAQAZINB  RofR 

286  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  my  three  naonths*  sobecription  for 
the  Metropolitan,  bc^^nnlnc  with  the  January,  191i, 
issue.  Enclosed  And  a  quarter.  I  am  to  rceeive  the 
Art  Supplements  mentianed  in  your  advertisemeot. 
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Street- 


City 


State- 
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The  ReriEw  of  Reriews— Advcrtisiae  Sectloa 


.REVIEW^/ REVIEWS 

EDUCATIONAL 

DIRECTORY 


wm 


NEW  YORK  OTY  AND  SUBURBS 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS  AND  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 

Aoademloal  aad  Preparatory  Scboola—Collegea— Military  Aoademiea 

Muaioal  CoUegea  and  Co-MdatMtlottal  Seboola 


Nbw  Toss  Orer,  t  Ht.  M«Hi  VA.  Wst. 

The  Wright  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 

Boudlnc  and  D>r  School.     Klodcreuten  to  Oollegs  or 
BinineH.     Speech  uid  Lip-Bewlins  only.      Pounded  ISM. 


Nbw  Yost.  Di 

Mackenzie  School 

Squlpped  uid  adndiilBtcred  for  Urn  tlMronA  pnpantiOD  o( 
160  boys  ror  coUet«.  techniul  echaali.  udhli^flr  biutoaia 
careen,    OftUloaue  and  lUtutnted  booklets  upon  requ»t. 
J«Kia  O.  Micsiicili.  Ph.D..  Director. 


OHnnna-OH-HoDBOii.  N.  T.,  Bm  BOS;^ 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  2^^ 

the  repuutloo  irf  IhareiuMr  preparlns  bon  for  go 
tlOcschaoliorbtaUww.  DelQ^tful  homellfe.  Mi 
Ing.  Iincttkni  only  31  mllei  from  New  Yorlc.  Moun 
Hall  bi  for  bOTi  under  13.    Write  for  catilo^e  ti 


aWtnt^ 


N>wToai,TurTlowi>-OI>-HudainI.TbeCaa(Je.I<ockBai70e 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School 

For  airla.  Vpper  Sduxil  torj1ilal3  to3S:Iii>werBduxd  for 
BLiieS  to  13.  An  depirUUBOti.  OoUese  prepkratorr,  crsdnatlnK 
and  ncdal  eounem.  OenUcate  admlu  to  leading  ooUegw. 
New  Yorli  Olty  Annex.  Buropeao  cIbh  tor  itudy  and  travel. 
For  cinnilar  addren  MmC.  E.  M»OK.  LL.M. 


tJmw  JiHiT,  Montdatr.  t  Waldsn  Place. 

Montclair  Academy 

Baa  a  diatbict  penonalltT  and  method.  F 
Oollece  or  bualnem  nroparatlon.  Write  for 
Bor  and  Our  Bchool."  with  direct  meanasi 
pactqu.     Addreu  Jobh  O.  Htc 


Naw  VoaK.  OBbUng-OD-Budion. 

The  Holbrook  School  Si-i^taSfwSS 

of  the  Budnn.  4eCb  jear.  Pits  bora  for  colleae.  Ample 
•quipment  and  BTOunda,  Individual  care.  Batlifacton' nnr- 
..  _. . laarx.     For  cMalosue.  addreaa 


Schfwl  prjndpala  Tain*  huhir  la<)ulit«a  fntm  •> 


The  Ely  School 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


Academical    and 


emloal    and   Preparatory 
CoUegea— Military  Aeadei 


tiuw  York.  Oomv 


NEW  JEEiSEY 


BOYS 

Academtoal   and    Preparatory    Schools— 

Colleges — Military  Academies 


Bordentown  Military  Institute  SX^i^ 

Mroos.  manly,  luceawTul  men — phnrically.  mmtBlij.  oKnb. 
College  and  baalneia  praparadoa.  Write  fOrOatMocnaL  S^b- 
mer  camp  In  Ontario  wood*.  OaoMi*-  Rv<r.  T.  B-  iHkinMa. 
A.M..D.D..  PrindpaL   Ueat.-Oal.  T.D.LAinK>B,Ooa^a»n. 


CONNECTICUT 


GIRLS 

Aoademloal    and    Preparatory   Saboola 

CoUegea 


Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Ovo-lookliu  a  beaotlfal  lake  In  the  Berkahlre  Hllta.     GU 
taught  bow  to  rtady. 

Mot  1,1  Lum  DixoB.  A.B. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS 

Academical    and   Preparatory  Soboola— 

Collegca— Military  Aeademloa 


Preparea  fir  OoUena  and  Ta 
e  hlgbeat  «Kle  ecEoola  at  N< 
idowmeot  the  tolthni  la  DMjde 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BOYS 


BulkUnss  Modem 
KaulpaMttt  Comptoi* 
Pbysleal  Labormtonr 


nal  Trolalnv  SIkop 


ROCK   RIDGE. 

S#%  1^    #^  #^  1  61  Olff  ROAD 

^  **  'J  'J  *  WCLLESICY  HIUS,  MASS. 


Gymiunlvin 
PowlliMr  Alley* 
AthleUo  Field 
Swlmmlnc  Fo«l 
Tennis  Conrts 

U>oatl(m  high,  dry  and  beftlthful  Id  OM  of  New  England's  moftbeauUfUliwI^       vmaoet. 
HOOK  RIDOB  HALL  for  bojn  of  hteh  sebool  mge.  rhcr^u^h  preparation  for  any  ooUece  or  lor  buahieas.   Maatflra,  a^u.  exptrunctd, 
matmrt,  Bvwy  boy  an  object  of  oooatant  thought  and  eare:  benoe  weU-regulated  dally  llvei,  marked  ImproTement,  rapid  ptogiwa. 
THB  HAWTHORNS  HOUSE  for  young  boya.  Home41ke  atmosphere.  Experlenosd  teachers.  Manual  training.  Constant  oupsrrlslOB. 


MABSAcausBTn.  Worcester.  04  Provldeiice  Street. 

Vorcester  Academy  ^^'!*f!SSSr'iX^. 

omprelieiisiTe equipment:  8  buildings.  22  acres.  Gymnasium. 
Mesmron."  a  noble  recreation  hall.  Swimming  pool.  Splendid 
thtotic  field.  Quarter-mile  track.  220  yards  straightaway, 
ith  jesr  befaoSepi.  12Ui.  1911.    Catalogue. 

I>.  W.  Abkbcbombik.  LL.D..  Principal. 

GIRIS 
icudemical    and    Preparatory   Scboola — 

CoUegCB 

Mabbachusbttb,  Andorer. 

Ibbot  Academy 

A  Schocrf  for  OirlB.     Pounded  1828.    23  miles  fhun  Boston, 
ddreas 

Tbb  PaiMcirAL. 

MABBAcaUBBTrs.  Aubumdale,  118  Woodland  Road. 

.asell  Seminary 

Household  Arts  and  Sciences.     Ten 
O.  M.  WiNSLOw,  Ph.D..  Principal. 


OoUagv  propfiratlon. 
liles  from  Boston. 


Mabbachusbttb.  Bradford. 

Bradford  Academy  for  Young  Women 

One  hundred  and  ninth  year.  Thirty  miles  fkt>m  Boston, 
.ddreas  the  Principal. 

.  Miss  Laura  A.  Kmott.  A.M. 

Masbacbvbbttb.  West  Bridgewater. 

ioward  Seminary  fob  oibls  and  yovmq  ladibs. 

Healthftal  and  beautiful  locatton.  25  miles  firom  Boston, 
cademic.  College  Preoaratory  and  Special  Courses.  Two 
ears'  courae  for  ulch  School  graduates.  Domestic  Science, 
xt  and  Music  studios. 

MiSB  Sabah  B.  Lauobton.  A.M..  Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BOYS 

icademical  and    Preparatory    Schools — 

Collegea—Military  Academies 


PBirirBTi.TABnA,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College  ^i^.^. 

tegrooB  grantectJn  OivU  Engineering.  ChemSttnr,  Aru.  Also 
reparBtoryOourses  of  Study.  Infantry.  ArtlUery.  Cavalry, 
ur  Aim — The  Derelopment  of  Character  to  Secure  Greatest 
Catalogues  of  Cou  Cbab.  B.  Htatt.  President. 


Pbnnstltania.  ConcordviUe.  Del.  Co..  Box  32. 
^anleixrooa  (^e*'  Philadelphia).  40th  year.  Wakes 
riapiewOOO  „p  boys  to  duties  of  llffe.  Coflege  or 
usinesB.  Limited  io  40.  Moral  tone.  Home  life  and  en- 
Mirsffement.  Gymnasium.  $400.  Boys  under  12.  $350. 
atalos.  J.  Sbortlidob.  A.M..  Yale.  Prln. 

r  Mercersburg 
Academy 

One  of  the  foremost  preparatory  schools  in  America, 
developing  in  boys  those  qualities  that  make  men  of 
character  and  action.  Prepares  for  all  colleges,  tech- 
nical schoote  and  business.     Catalogue. 

WILLIAH  HAIIN  nVINE.  LL».. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Schools^ 
Colleges — Military  Academies 


A  Country  School  Within  City  Ldnaits. 

The  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 
SCHOOL  !^ 

careful  attention  to  preparation  for  recitation  and  to  the 
cnltiTation  of  a  desire  tor  good  reading  and  right  habits 
of  study.     Men  tescbera.     New  rymnasiuni.     Ample  pisTrroniMU. 
IIXUSTBATBD  TBAB  BOOK. 

ALFIED  C.  ARNOLD.  Rndsnalsr.  4224  BsMsnts  Ambbs. 


GIRI,S 
Academical    and  Preparatory  Schools — 
Colleges 

Pbwwstlyawia.  Birmingham.  Box  I. 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc. 

For  girls.  An  ezoellent  school  for  girls.  ofTerlnfc  either  aca- 
demic or  college  preparatory  courses.  Healthiul  location. 
Gymnasium.  Physical  tralnhiff.  Main  Line  P.  R.  R.  For 
catalog  address A.  R.  Gbibb.  Prea. 

PBNNSTLTAifiA.  Bryn  Mawr.  P.  O.  Box  H. 

The  Baldwin  School  SSi^tfii  Prep«tory  to 


Bryn  Mawr.  Smith.  Vi 

and  Wellesley  Colleges.    Certificate  privileges.   Also  a  strong 
general  course.  Fire-proof  stone  building. 

Janb  L.  Bbownbll.  A.M.,  Head. 
Blixabbth  Fobbbst  Johnson.  A.B.,  Assodate  HeM. 

Pbnnstltania.  Lancaster  Co.,  Litits.  ' 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Organised  1746.  aimB  to  develop  lioiDe4ovtBt  tad  home- 
making  young  women. 
Rbv.  Chas.  D.  Kbbibbb.  Principal. 

Pbmmstlvaitia.  Ogonts  School,  P.  O.  Box  F. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  firom  Philadelphia.  The  late  Mr.  Jay 
Cooke*s  fine  prooerty.  Park  of  65  acres.  The  social  and  fkmlly 
life  is  a  distinguismng  feature.  Catalogue  and  views  on  request. 

Miss  Sylvia  J.  B  astman.  Miss  A.  A.  Sutbbbi»amb,  Prins. 

MARYLAND 

BOYS 

Academical    and  Preparatory    Schools — 
Colleges— Military  Academies 

'J'he  Tome  School  for  Boys 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  Sckool 
Enrolment  limited  to  boys  of  high  character. 

Tuition,  $7oa     Elaborately  illustrated  book  on  request. 

Thomas  Stockham  Baksr,  Ph.  D. 
Port  Deposit.  Maryland. 


GIRLS 


Mabtlamb.  Batimore.  Charles  Street  Avenue. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  i^SSJSSf  7y*^ 

School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  to  train  the  body,  mind  and 
spiritr— to  develop  true  womanhood.  Maffnlfloent  buildina 
in  a  beantlAil  park  of  70  acres.  Rowimr.  bBsketball.  tennb. 
hockey.  Instructors  all  specialists.  Rc«ular  and  elective 
courses.    Music.  Art.    Write  for  catalog. 


Mention  the  Review  of  Revlewt  when  wrlttog  to  schoola  end  get  best  Attentton 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


BOTS 

AcademJoal    and   Preparatory   Scbool»— 

Colleger— Militaiy    Academies 


Asheville  School 


Prbiolp^  ABh«vUl«  School.  ABh«vUI«w  N.  C. 


BOYS 

Aoademioul    and    Preparatory   Scboola— 

Colleges— Mtlitary  Acaaemiea 


Kentucky  Military  Institute  KSSfSSS 

InPlorldL  For AaTHmtlw K.M.I. hmibasDtrBinliitfbajvfor 

...  .  — ijeniaplnc  ttatdr duracMr,  ncral  InMnitT. mea- 

*  -■-—'—■  — ■--—     "— — tMTUidcolleclkta 

, -  Ind  duriw.  foO. 

•iThi  AasUTAHTSnni " 


ILLINOIS 


CO-EDVCATIONAt 

Academical    and    Preparatory   So&oola— 

Collegea 


BOVS 

Academical   and    Preparatory   Scboola— 

College 


Tixatm.  FraEt  Rot>I.  Box  «». 

Randolph  Macon  Academy  5'£S'\t53 

MUDB  SnMm.    la  the  Taller  of  Tlntnla.     KqbIii^i^  oa 
•lOO.HW.  Lkne  KUta  mkka  ntaa  auo  *  nv.  Pi^lHW  ito  Ca 


G1RI.S 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schoob— 

Collegea 


TlBOIMU.  BusM  \1sta.  Box  Bit. 

Southern  SeminarySa"™  "li^SSS^btt 

Rldce  UoODIaliu.  ruDou  Vallnt  at  VmnlK,  mar  TCaonl 
Brtdce.  Wonderful  bMttb  raconL  riTiri  r-iiBiaii  Pmbv- 
torr.  FlnlihlDg.  Music,  Including  Plpn  Omn.  Rc  siaMB 
rrom  ervj  aecclon  of  United  SUl«.    Rate  SSOO.     CUKk*. 


HolUnS  A  OoUtce  for  Yoiag  WoBm. 

f onnded  1S43.  Oitllese,  ElecUvfl  and  PrepaiBtivT  Tiijim 
Mndc,  Art.  etc.  LocsMd  In  Valley  of  TtnUnla.  fro  vn 
Seven  ml]«  north  ol  Rouoiie.  IntlswrnUnc  ^eaa^ 
climate.    Forcataloe  addma  MiH  Mittt  L.  Cockb.  Pts. 


Sweet  Briar  College  tSS^^tS? 

Smith  and  Brm  Mawr.  Four: -._.._. 

of  preparatory  work  are  glTcn. 

WaahliiBtoa.  OattloKue  and  - 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


GIRIS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Schoola~ 
Collegea 

I        Wmt  TiaaiKii,  Lowlsburg,  Dr»w(r  R. 

I  Lewisburg  Seminary  "'  ~" 

■Ic.  Art.  BlocutiOD.  BluliHiH.  Btntm  faculty  of 
BpaitilaU.    HaBdKime,  modera  bolldliia.  ■«■■- 
Gymaaalum.  baikeC  ball,  tauda.    iDTlnratliw 
Duto.    PupUi  •Dt«c  any  Ume.    R.  O.  BoiiKni 


al^  AhB>i> 


EUROPE 


Dwkfht  ] 
T.3B00I 


SSSSj^iit^Vr 


Scboot  prlodpali  ralua  highly  lni|<ilrlH  from  aeriotis  aod  Intellldm 


■  The  Reriev  of  Reviews  Edveatioial  DiKctoty 


N EARLY  half  the  students  of  the  American  School  of 
Correspondence  are  directed  to  it  by  those  who  have 
already  taken  its  courses,  by  those  who  have  put  its 
instruction  to  the  hard,  practical  tests,  who  know  the  value  of 
its  training,  frecaose  tk^  are  holding  better  positions,  draW' 
ing  bigger  salaries,  as  the  direct  resalt. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  these  men  were  right  where  you  are  now.  They 
were  discontented  and.  drawing  small  salaries.  They  saw  men  around 
them  holding  good  positions  and  th^  wanted  good  positions.  They  saw 
men  drawing  good  salaries  and  they  wanted  good  salaries.  When  the 
American  School  offered  them  a  way  to  make  themselves  worth  more  by 
knowing  more  they  jumped  at  the  chance. 

Tliey  made  a  start — they  signed  the  coapon 

and  mailed  it.  In  spare  moments  and  without  great  effort  each  one  acquired 
special  knowledge  emd  training  that  made  him  more  valuable  to  his  em- 
ployer, that  fitted  him  to  step  into  a  better  position  at  the  first  opportunity. 

These  youDK  men  have  done  nodiing  that  yoa  ********************* 
«n'tdo.  There  isn't  anything  difficuh  or  myete-  «  Opportunity  CoUpOn  * 
rious  about  it.      It  costs  you  nothing  to  sisti  the    «   -  ^  r  ^ 

coupon  and  we'D  send  no  agents  to  see  you,  for  we  *  fl»»iiMTitiiilif"iiiiniilHii,ryiui.tr  Tl.  * 
have  none.     We'll  amply  send  you  infonnation  as    ^     'l!Vt."^";Lr~'*^l'5°M''ff'.r''""Jf^'""  * 

to  how  yoa  can  make  yoarMelf  worth  a  mg^        

ger  walary  and  get  it. 

The  American  School  stands  hack  of  every 
student,  encouraging  him  to  do  his  best,  and  giving 
instruction  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  largest 
resident  schools.  Won't  you  make  the  start  today? 
.Sign  the  coupon. 

AHERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDEHCE 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


..C.Ibc.miumUrT 
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Texcbara'  Agenoica 

The  Pratt  Teackn'  tgaui, 

Recomimadi    tautwn   U   coUeen.    pobli 
■chooli  in  all  Duti  of  tba  cooatir- 


cTimv  \t  hamd 


^ 


._ jTtuI  dnniaii  casr.  (*pM  m>^ 

amilta  tmlfbrmlr  uU«n<:tqrri  f  ■»  umlrues. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  UI 


need 


School  priodpoU  value  blthlr  Inqnlrin  Iram  Mrioui  ood  Intelllanit  moftailnc  roodcn    19- 


w: 


tiainiqj 
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Hantloii  ttaa  Rarlsw  at  Rarlsm  whaa  wrlHoA  to  tcliooli  uul  ftat  bete  sttaarion 


INVESTMENT  BUREAU  LETTERS 

SAMPLES  OF  A  SERVICE  FREE  TO   READERS   OF 

THE   REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

•ELOW  appear  extracts  from  a  few  of  last  month's  letters  written  by  investors  to  the  Rirvir 
'  OF  Reviews,  with  the  replies  of  the  Investment  Bureau.    This  service  is  rend^ned  wiik- 
out  charge.    It  is  required  only  that  readers  treat  all  Investment  Bureau  answers  as  pefuxu^ 
and  confidential,  just  as  all  their  own  names  and  questions  are  treated  by  the  Bureau  itsdf 

Address:  Investment  Bureau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  New   York  City 
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No.  335.    A  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

I  have  investments  as  follows:  Certificates  of 
deposits  paying  5  per  cent.,  an  industrial  preferred 
stock  paying  slightly  over  7  per  cent.,  a  mortgage 
on  city  property  in  the  Northwest  paying  7  per 
cent.,  a  chattel  mortgage  paying  8  per  cent.,  and 
a  local  school  warrant  paying  7  per  cent.  The  local 
banks  offer  one  per  cent,  premium  on  the  school 
warrant.  Would  you  advise  selling  it  and  investing 
in  the  stock  offered  by  the  firm  whose  literature  1 
enclose? 

This  Department  never  undertakes  to  "advise" 
with  reference  to  investment.  It  is  glad  to  report 
facts  when  they  are  available.  This  isn't  the  case 
with  the  stock  you  name.  Nor  will  matters  change 
much  in  thb  respect  until  the  organization  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  company  becomes  a  "going  con- 
cern." Some  of  the  people  who  are  interested  in  this 
promotion  are  reported  to  us  as  thoroughly  respon- 
sible business  men.  Their  neighbors  think  they 
possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  energy  and  ability 
to  make  a  success  of  their  enterpnse.  But  they 
haren't  proved  it  yet. 

No.  336.    FROM  ALBAY  PROVINCE.  PHIUPPINES 

I  have  decided  to  divide  my  money  among  four 
companies  that  advertise  in  your  magazine.  Do 
these  firms  charge  for  their  services,  and  if  not,  how 
do  they  make  their  money? 

It  would  be  hard  to  improve  on  the  division  and 
variety  of  your  choice,  and  also  the  length  of  ser- 
vice and  good  standing  of  the  banking  houses  repre- 
sented. None  of  these  firms  makes  specific  charge 
for  services.  Yet  all  make  a  good  profit.  Take  the 
mortgage  company.  It  loans  in  sections  where 
interest  rates  are  high.  It  borrows  from  more 
:hickly  populated  districts  where  people  are  satisfied 
with  5  or  6  per  cent.  It  keeps  the  difference  as  its 
pcturn  for  gcJod  management. 

No.  337.    AN  OHIO  PASTOR 

I  don*t  want  to  spend  time  in  worrying  over  some 
money  that  is  coming  due  early  this  year.  Your 
Bureau  has  rendered  me  excellent  service  in  the 
paht,  and  I  appeal  to  you  2^;ain.  I  enclose  circulars 
relating  to  municipal  bonds.  Can  I  rrust  the  firm 
which  offers  them? 

The  firm  in  question  stands  high  in  the  estimation 
'A  the  many  investors  who  patronize  it.  It  usually 
has  on  hand  a  good  many  municipal  issues  to  net 
more  than  the  customary  4  per  cent.  There  is  no 
^^— *•-—  ♦**at  such  bonds  are  better  for  a  Minister  of 


the  Gospel,  in  your  position,  than  the  " 

which  have  been  suggested  to  you  as  an 

If  you  want  to  diversify  even  further,  farm 

gages,  though  not  as  convenient  for  you  as  the  boob^ 

can  be  procured  through  brokers  who  will  attend  t9 

all  of  tne  troublesome  details  that  used  to 

the  holders  of  these  stable  securities. 


Conliftued  on  page  42, 
-40 


No.  336.    AN  ARIZONA  PHYSICIAN 

I  have  been  a  gambler  in  mining  stocks  for  the 
past  seven  years  and  after  the  usual  ups  and  down*— 
mostly  downs — I  have  concluded  that  I  can*t  aford 
it  any  longer.  I  have  about  $10,000.  I  must  pp>- 
vide  for  lUe  insurance  premiums  of  $700  a  year.  I 
have  been  writing  to  bond  houses  which  advertix 
in  the  leading  magazines,  and  have  received  a  itack 
of  circulars.  I  enclose  four  of  the  pile.  Are  thtat 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks  the  right  land? 

Two  of  your  circulars  tell  about  induafcria]  pre- 
ferred stocks.  These  issues  are  offered  by  long  ts- 
tablished  and  reputable  bankers.  The  industries  ia 
question  are  large,  yet  not  gigantic.  As  has  fir- 
quently  been  said  in  tnese  pages,  such  stocks  are  quitr 
apt  to  be  "the  right  kind.  These  two  in  particoUr 
are  "preferred"  as  to  both  dividends  and  assetx 
They  have  first  claim  on  the  companies'  eamiac» 
and  properties.  No  mortgages  "come  in  front"  d 
them.  Neither  can  any  indebtedness  be  created  h>' 
either  company  without  the  consent  of  the  Urjt 
majority  of  the  shareholders.  The  third  security 
offered  you  is  a  first  mortgage  real  estate  bond.  It 
represents  an  unusually  low  ratio  of  indebtednts? 
to  the  total  value  of  the  property  mortgaged.  Then 
have  been  more  than  suffiaent  earnings  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  issue,  even  aside  from  the  additiocttl 
income  that  the  company  hopes  for,  after  makiog 
the  improvements  for  which  the  bonds  were  issued 
The  fourth  offering  is  a  railway  bond.  It  has  bem 
in  excellent  demand  lately  among  experienced  in- 
vestors. It  has  many  factors  making  for  sccurit>'  of 
principal  and  regularity  of  income.  An  investment 
in  these  four  securities  would  be  a  pretty  well  divert}- 
fied  one,  and  in  that  sense  "scientific."  It  n^ght 
not  be  convertible  into  cash  as  readily  as  the  re- 
quirements of  some  investors  demand,  but  we  under- 
stand that  you  attach  less  importance  to  that  feature 
than  to  safety  and  income. 

No.  339.  *  A  NOVICE  IN  STOCK  PURCHASO^ 

Is  it  safe  for  me  to  deposit  money  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  with  brokers  who  are  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange?  Can  such  broken  pass  ofi 
bad  stock? 

Your  questions,  on  their  face,  indicate  that  you 
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Tim  directory  will  be  made  up  of  reputable  bankmg  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiiy  concerning  the  in- 
stitutions advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  character. 


Who  recommends  the  bonds  you  buy? 

Experiences  character  and  facilities  of  the  dealer  should 
be  your  first  consideration.  If  you  select  the  right  invest- 
ment banker,  your  investments  are  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 


Advice  Based  on  Knowledge 

The   busmess   of   N.   W.   Halsey   &    Co.   was 
founded  on  an  idea — service. 

That  idea  has  developed  into  an  organization 
covering  all  American  bond  markets  and  reaching 
into  other  countries ;  an  organization  that  possesses 
the  best  of  financial,  engineering,  accounting, 
and  legal  connections;  an  organization  skilled  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  business  and  which 
never  forgets  that  its  success  has  been  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  policy  of  confining  its 
recommendations  to  sound  bonds  only.  N.  W. 
Halsey  &  G>.  accept  no  margin  business  and 
solicit  no  stock  orders,  but  deal  for  their  own 
account  in  sound  investment  bonds. 

Continued  Service  After  Purchase 

Every  bond  that  is  recommended  has  first  been 
investigated  by  their  experts.  Nor  does  service 
cease  when  the  issue  has  been  distributed.  That 
would  not  constitute  complete  service. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  continue  to  deal  in  the 


bonds  they  distribute,  thereby  providing  a  loan 
and  sale  market  additional  to  other  markets. 

The  organization  also  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  property  back  of  the  bonds  in  the  interests 
of  its  clients  and  its  own  reputation. 

It  also  endeavors  to  give  continuous  con- 
sideration to  the  investment  needs  of  its  clients 
and  from  time  to  time  make  such  recoounenda- 
tions  as  enlightened  judgment  indicates.  Bonds 
bou^  here  are  dependable  and  marketable 
investments. 

The  Variety  and  the  Return 

N.  W.  Hakey  &  Ca  at  lU  times  carry  in 
stock  a  large  variety  of  Municipal,  Raikoad 
and  Public  Utility  bonds  suited  to  the  needs 
of  its  clientele  and  making  possible  selections 
conforming  to  a  scientific  plan  of  diversification. 
At  the  present  time  bonds  offered  cover 
nearly  every  section  of  the  country  and  range 
in  yield  from  31^%  to  6%,  and  in  denomina- 
ion  from  $100  to  $5,000. 


Send  for  Circular  No.  R66.      Correspondence  irtpiied, 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


HEW  YORK 
4t  WtM  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
1421  ClMalBwt  St. 
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Investments  Adapted 

To  Your 
Particular    Needs 

The  business  of  investment  banking  is 
one  of  trust,  reliance  and  good  faith.  It 
is  a  tradition  of  the  business  that  those 
who  would  reap  the  full  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  responsible  and  experi- 
enced investment  banking  firm  should  be 
perfectly  frank  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  the  money  they  may  have  available 
for  investment.  • 

Consequently,  if  you  will  let  us  know 
the  nature  of  the  money  you  may  have 
for  investment,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  two  or 
three  bond  issues  that  we  regard  as  being 
well  adaptf^  to  your  particular  needs. 
The  following  classification  is  submitted 
as  a  suggestion: 

1.  Money  thai  J  am  dependent 
upon  for  income,  and  which 
must  yidd  me  the  highest 
rate  of  income  compatible 
with  safety, 

2.  Money  thai  I  am  accumulat- 
ing as  the  result  of  savings, 

3.  Money  that  I  am  accumuUO- 
ing/rom  the  profits  of  my 
business. 

4.  Money  that  I  have  for  invest- 
ment as  executor  or  trustee, 

5.  Business  money  lying  idle 
temporarily, 

6.  Business  money  accumulated 
as  *a  reserve,  and  which 
must  be  so  invested  as  to  be 
available  in  the  event  of  busi- 
ness contingencies. 

In  communicating  with  us  upon  this 
subject  write  for  our  Bond  Circiilar  No. 
966,  "Investment  Securities,"  which 
describes  a  carefully  selected  list  of 
Railroad  Bonds,  Public  Utility  Bonds, 
Miuiidpal  Bonds,  Industrial  Bonds,  and 
Preferred  Stocks  of  High  Standard. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

InVMtiiMiil  Bankers 
4S    Exchange  PUc«»  N«w  York 


AShtuaw 
M»mb«rt  N«w  York  Slock  Exdunso 


are  not  ready  yet  to  deal  with  the  New  York 
Exchange  at  aiL    It's  a  much  safer  place  than  vimi 
think,  as  far  as  depositing  of  money  with  mevrmtm 

foes,  or  getting  exactly  the  stocks  you  drmmud 
(ut  to  understand  the  dstngcr  in  buying  more  stocks 
than  you  hav6  money  to  pay  for;  to  lesm  to  choose 
just  the  issues  that  suit  your  case— all  that  calls  for 
study  and  consultation.  The  help  you  need  can  be 
found  in  the  "  Investment  Department "  of  one  ol  tke 
banking  houses  that  is  especially  equipped  to 
with  beginners.        

r4o.340.    A  NEW  ENGLAND  WOMAN 

I  am  thinking  of  taking  some  money  out  of 
bank  to  buy  water  bonds.    I  enclose  a  circular  of 
Boston  firm.    Are  the  bonds  ail  right? 


Yes — but  this  firm  is  making  other 
include  t)onds  a  little  more  suitable  to  your 
It  has  a  branch  in  your  city.  Why  don't  yoa 
there  personally?  The  bankers  would  give 
much  better  counsel  if  you  tell  them  your  a^in 
more  fully  than  you  do  by  letter.  They  have  been 
handling  extensively  some  of  the  best  possible  ImmkIs 
for  your  purposes — the  American  TeL  &  TcL" 
Collateral  trust  4s,  for  instance. 


No.34l.    A  TRUST  COMPANY  OFFICIAL 

Would  it  be  well  to  invest  in  St.  Louis,  Rocky 
Mountain  &  Pacific  First  Mortgage  Bonds  at  the 
present  time? 

The  records  show  that  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mooo- 
tain&  Pacific  Company's  first  mortgage  bonds,  of 
which  there  arc  $7,500,000,  are  secured  largely  00 
valuable  coal  properties.  They  are,  therefore,  in- 
dependent of  the  railway  proposition  bearing  the 
same  name,  which  is  but  a  comparatively  short 
time  out  of  the  construction  stage  and  not  vet 
earning  its  interest  charges.  The  deficit,  which  has 
been  growing  less  each  year,  is  advanced  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  &  Padnc  Company.  We  know  of 
authorities  who  consider  that  the  bonds  in  quesdoa 
have  promise.  

No.  342.    A  TRUSTEE  IN  CAMACOEY.  CUBA 

I  wish  to  lay  by  a  certain  amount  of  money  at 
compound  interest  in  your  country,  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  certain  person  on  becoming  of  age.  What 
sort  of  institution  shall  I  employ? 

Your  choice  mieht  include  a  savings  bank  in  one  of 
the  States  like  New  York,  which  has  careful  laws 
governing  such  institutions;  and  one  of  the  com- 
panies tlmt  has  made  a  good  rei>utation  for  itself  in 
the  business  of  accepting  deposits  to  be  loaned  00 
real  estate.  There  are  several  companies  restricted 
by  local  laws  and  by  their  charters,  and  with  the 
proper  record.  You  could  get  4  per  cent,  the  fine 
way,  and  5  per  cent,  or  perhaps  more  the  second. 


No.  343.    FROM  A  MEXICAN  RUBBER  PLANTATION 

I  have  seen  certificates  based  on  "commercial 
paper"  advertised  as  an  investment.  Is  this  a  good 
kind  of  investment? 

Yes — one  of  the  best.  What  you  most  need  to 
know  is  the  standing  of  the  particular  people  yon 
deal  with.  Our  own  reports  concerning  them  are 
favorable.  They  have  been  active  for  some  tiine. 
and  are  well  spoken  of  by  large,  sound  finandai 
institutions  with  which  they  deal  regularly. 


BiM7  bsnkcn  &!▼•  psnonsl  sttsatlon  to  laqolrsra  thsj  kaow  to  bs  mtIoim 
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City   Bonds 


The  laws  under  which  Cities  in  Georgia 
can  issue  bonds  are  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States.  Such  bonds  can  be 
had  to  pay  4%  to  5%. 

I  liave  been  dealing  in  these  bonds  since 
1886,  and  will  give  you  the  benefit  of 
my  experience.  Send  for  information 
and  bond  list. 


JOHN  W.  DICKEY,  Broker 

ESTABLISHED    1886  AugUSta,      Ga. 


Short  Term  Investments 

Investment  bonds  and  notes  issued  to  mature  in  from  one  to 
five  years  are  favored  by  many  investors  as  yielding  a  somewhat 
better  income  than  long  time  obligations.  In  addition,  such  securi- 
ties, particularly  of  the  larger  issues,  usually  command  a  ready 
market  and  are  less  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in  price. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  giving  brief  deecrlpUona 
of  the  principal  lasues  of  such  eecurttlee,  which  we  will 
be  pleased  to  furnish  on  request. 

Ask  for  circular  8-645. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Fiftli  ATeime  Branch,  London  Officot 

5th  At9.  &  43d  St.  33  Lombwrd  St.,  E.  C 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $23,000,000 

Depoeits,      -  -  ...  156,000,000 


It  Is  to  your  adrantstfe,  wb«n  writing,  to  explain  that  yon  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Rerlews 
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=An  Example== 


The  Problem: 


W«9t  Point,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  rgri 
Geo.  H.  Burr  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  CircularSl/.  I  have 
$?,ioo  in  the  Newburgb  City  National 
Bank  which  I  would  like  to  invest  to 
obtain  an  income  of  6%. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Signed,  H.  S. 

The  Sc^ution: 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  client's 
problem  from  all  angles  the  $7,100  was 
invested  as  follows: 


$2,000  Pint  Hutni*  5%  B<«d 

$2,000  Pdibc  Utdilr  5%  B«l 
$2,000  Fint'HoitiM*  CoipOT^tiM  Bo 
$1,100  CnanMBad  Pnfarred  Stock 


ISA 


The  Appreciation: 


[ 


Seattle  7%-^ 

The  Scandfiwvian  American  Bank 
in  Seattle  hu  the  Urgeat  wniiBB 
depotits  in  the  Northwest.  It  i^ 
vitei  Savioga  Depont*  by  mail, 
upon  which  it  pays  4%  intereat, 
CDinpoundBil  ■emi-amiuaDj. 

The  Scandinavian  Amencan 
Bank  loani  money  on  imptoved 
Seattle  Real  Eatale.  and  •I'waya 
baa  good  7%  Firat  Mortgagca  (ram 

par  and  accrued  intereat  Coupoa 
f   form;  intereat  half  yeaily. 

Sent  if  deaired  to  your    home 

bank  with  draft  for  collection. 
'         No   inconTcnience — the    bank 
I     receivea  and  fonrarda  the  intereat 

and    prindpal    aa    d 


ScandinaTian  American  Bank 


SEATTlf 


Springfield  Railway  &  Light  Ca 

SPRING MEUl,  MISSOURI 

First  Lien  Fifteen- Year  Five  Per  Cent 
Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds 


dndt  of  HoO  and  SI.OOO 
RtaiitiatioD  aa  to  Prtadpal  aair 
It  Co.  of  New  Tork,  Tnuta* 


■uUiariKd.      (T.dO^BM 


I  Dnniberai.  ioo(  tua.sa6       ftjuOj 

%w*  hcuihI  thitmali  collMteiAl  by  ■uixcuitlAllT  a  Aftf 

"  in  104+  iglftmi]  nnt. 

PRICE    ON    APPLICATION 


Tbe  Reriew  of  Reviews  Finabcial  ^tectory 


A  SVi^lo  Investment 

In  the 

Business  Center  of  Chicago 

A  bond  issue  of  $700,000  in  $500  and  $1,000  denomi- 
nations secured  by  first  mortgage  on  2 1-story  modern 
fire-proof  office  building  being  constructed  on  one  of 
the  principal  corners  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago.  This  investment  combines  these  strong  points : 

1st.  The  security  is  valued  by 
us  at  $1,550,000  or  more 
than  twice  the  entire  bond 
issue. 

2nd.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
building  according  to  a  con- 
servative estimate  will  be 
in  excess  of  $1,300,000. 

3rd.  The  bonds  are  serial  and 
the  debt  will  be  rapidly  re- 
duced by  substantial  pay- 
ments. 

4th.  The  net  income  will  show 
a  substantial  surplus  over 
the  annual  requirements  for 
interest  and  serial  install- 
ments of  the  principal. 

Slh.  The  bonds  are  the  person- 
al obligations  of  responsible 
men  having  an  aggregate 
net  worth  of  several  times 
the  bond  issue. 

Full  information  in  Circular  No.  7S3-N 

Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co. 

(EMablUhed   ISaS) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


ft  la  to  your  ■dimatBtc  when  wrirlng,  ii 
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Wanted 


Swift  &  Co.  Itt  5't  1914 
Hotchinson  Wtr.  Lt.  &  Pwr.  4*8  1928 
Central  Union  Telephone  5't  1919 
American  Steel  Foundry  Ist  6*8  1920 
Detroit  Roch.  Romeo  &  L.  O.  S's  1920 
LooisTiUe  &  So.  Indiana  8't  1923 
HudMMi  RiTor  Ele.  Pwr.  8's  1944 
National  Light  Heat  Sl  Power  pfd. 
U.  S.  Envelope  Co.  5's  1934 
Central  Colorado  Power  Ist  St  2nd  6's 
Shrereport  Gas  St  Elec  5's  1922 
Roanoke  Gaa  St  Water  Co.  8's  1936 
Indian  Refining  Co.  6's  1913 
Westinghonse  Machine  Co.  6's  1914 
OneonU  light  Sl  Power  Co.  5's  1922 
Munde  St  Union  Citjr  Tract  8's  1936 
Tagona  light  Sl  Power  Co.  5's  1914 
New  Orleans  Great  Northern  5's  1955 
American  InTOstment  Securities  com. 
Indiana  Columbus  Sl  Eastern  Trac  5's  1926 


For  Sale 


California  Gas  St  Elec  5's  1937 
Kansas  City  Stockyards  pfd. 
Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  pid. 
W.  I*  DougUs  Shoe  Co.  pld. 
Omaha  Water  2nd  pfd. 
Pacific  MUs 

Atlantfe  Birm.  St  Atlc  5's  lOM 
Buffalo  St  Susquehanna  4's  IMl 
American  Glue  Co.  pfd. 
Nerada  California  6's  1927 
Cudahy  Packing  Co.  5's  1924 
Western  Electric  Co.  5's  1922 
Sealship  Oyster  com.  St  pM. 
Armour  St  Co.  4H's  1939 
U.  S.  Worsted  Co.  pfd.  St  con. 
Draper  Manufacturing  Co. 
Lackawanna  Coal  Sl  Land  5's  1M8 
Burlington  Gas  light  5's  1955 
Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  5's  1948 
Superior  Wtr.  Lt.  Sl  Pwr.  4's   1931 


BOSTON 


Wm  do  a  gmnmrai  inomatmmnt  ba»inm»»  in  anUaimd  Btoek»  and  bond».      Wm 
momry  facUUy  for  fmmUhinM  data  and  information  on   any   oocurity  in  mkich 
bo  intoroMiod,     Corrmtpondonco  inoitmd. 


HOTCHKIN  &  CO. 

S3  State  Street 


MASS. 


m 


A  D«»lr»bl9  7%  Iiiv«gtiii9iit 

M.  Rumely  Company 

7%  Cnmnlatlv^  Pr^mrrmd  Stock 

Preferred  ••  te  Aeaets  and  Preftta 

The  ttsbifitjr  sod  ilesdy  growth  of  tiie  hannett- 
ing  msduDcry  bmineM  hare  been  smplr  demoo- 
ftrated.  TheM.RtimelyCoinp«i7,ertabliihecliB 
1853,  k  tlie  laigeit  maBufacturer  ik  ifareihen  and 
kerotene-bdniing  tiadon  lot  plowing  in  ihii 
country,  and  b  tke  third  laigeift  manufacturer  of 
general  harvesting  machinciT. 

Ample  tecurity  for  the  preliened  itock  it  af- 
forded by  net  aneit  of  oeaily  twice  nie  pratcrred 
Itock,  and  net  ear  ningi  M  the  rate  of  more  than 
twice  the 


The  plants  cannot  be  mortgaged  without  the 
consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  preferred  stocL 
A  Tery  heavy  sinking  fund  is  provided  to  retire 
the  stock  up  to  1 15  . 

This  slock  is  being  dealt  in  actively  and  we 
recommend  it  for  investment.  Quotations  and 
full  information  ¥fiU  be  furnished  upon  request 


Dick  Brothers  &  Co 


niLAOELPItt 
Nsrth  teMrieaa  liNlag  SOIroaitt  iSStittSt 

InooBtmmnt  Ba^inm—  E»iabii»hod  1842 


It  is  as  much  a  part  of  cm* 

business  to  buy  Bonds 

as  to  sell  them 

We  do  iK>t  promote  the  compeniee 
whose  bonds  we  selL  We  have  do 
financial  interest  in  these  proper- 
ties beyond  these  bonds,  parchMed 
only  after  a  rigid  inspection  of  their 
solidity.  We  do  keep  in  intimate 
tonch  with  the  indnstrial  develop- 
ment of  this  country,  its  mnniciptd 
expansion,  the  growth  of  pnbHc 
utilities.  When  a  bond  issne  ia 
offered  to  us  we  know  intimatriy 
the  conditions  governing  its  birth. 
To  keep  in  tonch  with  this  coantry% 
business  needs  and  advance  we 
maintain  a  country-wide^  specially 
trained  organization.  When  we 
decide  to  buy  a  bond  issue  it  has 
proven    sound    and    business-like. 

"Vfo  offer  only  eonnd  tx>nda  for  sale.  It  la 
merely  a  matter  of  cbooeins  t>etwco  do> 
tails  when  you  seleet  tKmdt  vom  our  Hats. 

E.  H.  R«Bm  a  Um,  kvwt- 
iiMJii   mi,  ^  lom  mwo 

Thm  wiita  Isr  ear  lirisiii  524 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Investment  Bonds 

New  York  Chicago 

San  Fraacieoo 


Busy  banken 


gl?e  pereenal  attention  to  inquirers  they  know  to  be  eerlons 
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Your  Assurance 
of  Safety 

^  You*d  feel  safer  crossing  a 
railroad  bridge  btiilt  by  a  famous 
civil  engineer  than  one  put  to- 
gether by  the  village  carpenter. 
Knowledge  and  experience  have 
made  your  safety  certaun. 

4L  There  are  financial  as  well  as 
civil  engineers — and  assurance  of 
safety  is  just  as  desirable  in  a  bond 
as  in  a  bridge. 

4L  The  skilled  financial  engineer 
(investment  banker)  takes  the  same 
care  as  does  the  civil  engineer,  in 
determining  the  element  of  safety — 
and  the  result  is  just  as  trustworthy. 

4L  When  one  of  our  clients  asks  about 
a  certain  bond,  we  believe  it  is  his  priv- 
ilege to  know  every  fact  and  figure  that 
has  a  bearing  on  the  safety  of  the 
security. 

4L  We  tell  him  how  we  went  about  onr  investi- 
gations— what  these  investigiitions  covered.  We 
explain  the  legal,  political  and  economic  ele- 
ments that  entered  into  the  matter.  We  give 
him  the  data  and  figures  we  have  otytained  from 
various  sources.  In  short,  we  tell  him  all  of  the 
intimate  details  that  we  knew  when  w^  decided 
to  buy  the  issue  outright  for  our  own  account  • 

C  The  service  outlined  above  will  be  extended 
to  you,  provided  you  are  genuinely  interested 
in  some  particular  security.  Write  to  us— we 
will  be  able  to  give  you  valuable  assistance. 

"FaciB  and  Fctctors,**  onr  Magadnt, 
free  if  yon  uk  for  it. 


1887 


% 


1812 


A .  <3  .  e:dwa.rd3 


51  30N3 


418  OLITB  8TBBIT 
SAINT    LOUIS 


IWAIliSTBBXT 
NEW     TOBK 


You  Can  Benefit  by  the 

Expert  Invest- 
ment Advice 

of  a  house  that  has  distributed  amons  its 
clients  many  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
highest  type  of  public  utility  and  other 
securities,  anc/  during  all  the  years  it 
hiu  been  in  bueinese  the  principal  and 
interest  of  every  bond  it  has  brought 
out  has  been  paid  promptly. 

We  are  anxious  to  help  you  with  your 
investment  problem,  and  to  place  at  your 
disposal,  for  your  protection,  our  long  ex- 
perience and  valuable  facilities. 

You  may  be  interested  in  our  particular 
offerings  at  this  time,  which  include  a  wide 
range  of  seasoned  securities  in  denomina- 
tions and  maturities  to  satisfy  almost  any 
requirement— 

Municipal  bonds  (tax  free  in 
many  states),  yielding  as  high 
as  4%  %.  Water  works,  frac- 
tion, hydro'electric  and  coal  - 
securities,  to  yield  from  S% 
to  6%. 

Every  one  of  these  issues  is  well  secured. 
The  margin  of  safety  is  ample  and  well 
defined. 

Irrespective  of  whether  you  are  in  the 
market  at  this  moment  or  not,  we  suggest 
that  you  write  us  now^  mentioning  your 
prospective  investment  and  its  require- 
ments, and  ask  for  Circular  127-D.  We 
can  be  of  service  to  you. 

J.S.&W.S.KUHN,Iiic. 


Bank  for  Savings  Boildinf 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Chicaso 
FintNiiliMd 


PliiUd«lpliia 
R«dEitato 
TrvlBUb. 


N«w  York 

sTwasi. 


4C»^bc 


It  la  to  your  advaiitage.  when  writing,  to  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Revlewa 
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Send  for  Free  Copy  of  the 

Investor's 

Pocket  Manual 

(February  1912  Edition) 

This  book  of  240  pages  contains 
monthly  and  yeady  prices,  earnings,  and 
other  statistics  of  Railroad  and  Industrial 
Corporations. 

Also  gives  high  and  low  prices  of  all 
Government,  State,  City,  Railroad  and 
other  bonds  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

A  free  copy  of  this  book  sent  to  any 
investor  on  request    Ask  for  book  No.  42 

Rhoades   &  Company 

MMubM.  Nmr  Yorit  Stock  Eschanc. 

45  WaU  St.         Bankers         New  York 


INVESTMENTS 


ksues  regarded  as  speculative  by  one 
generation  have  become  the  invest- 
ment securities  of  another  generation. 
Send  us  your  problem  regarding  the 
disposition  of  your  savings,  whether 
they  are  small  or  large,  and  we  will 
gladly  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
investment  service. 

Personal  attention  r»ill  he  given  to  your 
order  regardless  of  the  amount. 

Our  market  letter  is  of  particular 
value  to  you  and  contains  the  cur- 
rent news.  Sent  free  on  request  Also 
a  condensed  pocket  manual.  This 
booklet  is  brimful  of  useful  data  and 
with  it  you  are  well  and  profitably 
informed.  It  answers  one  thousand 
questions. 

Write  for  it  today 

ALEXANDER  &  @ 

45  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


JohnMuirSrb. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Of  Stock 


VS^e  will  tell  you  about  a  method 
of  bujdng  stocks  and  bonds  virhicfa 
enables  you  to 

Invest  ^vhile  you  save 

and 
Save  while  you  invest. 


Smnd  for  Circalar  3S,  "Odd  Lot 
InveBtmmnt, " 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exdiange 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


/oWithout  Risk 


First  Mortgages 

^n  High  Grade  Farms 

There  is  no  more  desirable  secvrttr  froni  tie 
standpoint  of  safety  and  liberal  Income-yield,  than  a 
carefully  selected  biffh-grade  first  mortgace  oa  ioi- 
proved  farm  property. 

The  Proof  of  This 

lies  in  the  fact  that  the  biar  oonBerratiTo  Inrcafton 
such  as  Insurance  Oompaniee,  Sayings  Banks.  Trui 
Companies.  OoUesres.  Estates,  etc.,  have  yw^mt^rr^  fa. 
vested  In  Western  Vann  FInt  Moitcacea. 

41  Years  Without  A  Loss 

We  have  had  oyer  40  years*  experience  as  Moit- 

Eage  Merchants,  speciallzhisr  In  the  choiceet  Pane 
Lortgage  Securities.    During  that  time  oor  leoonl  hai 
been  unclouded  by  a  single  loss  to  any  cUeol* 

Our  Ex<:eptional  Facilities 

The  Bervlce  we  render  the  tnyestor  is  miinaDy 
efficient.  We  collect  and  remit  principal  and  inteieal 
without  charge,  see  that  taxes  are  paid  and  look  after 
the  insurance,  when  Itis  assigned  as  additional  security. 

Our  Own  Money  Invested 

We  are  not  Mortgage  Brokers,  but  Mortgage 
Merchants.  We  own  and  stand  back  of  erery  eecui^ 
ity  we  offer  you.  Among  our  permanent  cUorts  art 
many  Banks,  Insurance  Companies  and  Individual 
Investors  who  have  the  utmost  oonfidenoe  In  oor 
judgment  and  business  methods. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  safe,  profitable  IniiiiiMijrt 
we  can  offer  you  some  unusual  IndncemeDtB  xtghlnew. 

Wriim  For  Lit  Todt^ 

Maxwell  Investment  Cooumuit 
lOl  1    BslHmaraAw^ 


Busy  bankers  fttve  personal  attention  te  ln«iilrers  they  know  to  be  serious   far 

4>8 
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Are  You 

An  Investor? 


If  not,  you  ought  to  be. 

The  Readers'  Investment 
Bureau  of  this  magazine 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
how  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  a  beginning.  You 
need  not  hesitate  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  services 
of  this  Bureau  merely  be- 
cause your  savings  are 
small.  The  same  careful 
consideration  is  given  to 
investment  problems  in- 
volving hundreds  as  to 
those  involving  thou- 
sands. 

To  those  who  have  al- 
ready made  the  begin- 
ning, the  Bureau  offers 
its  facilities  for  obtaining 
up-to-date  and  accurate 
information  on  securities 
of  all  kinds.  All  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail, 
and  the  service  is  with- 
out charge. 


The  Review  of  Reviews 

Readers'  Investment  Bureau 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


D 


BTI 


67o  Municipal 

>nds 

Acknowledged  to  be 

The  Safest  Securities 

for  pemaneiit  inTeftment  fomhnring 
safety  of  principal  with  large  income 
retom. 


We    offer,    with   oor   hiijiest   recom- 
mendation, a 

Municipal  Watter 
6%  Bond 

Price,  100  and  interest 

YIELDING    6% 


Municipal  bonds  are  a  prior  Ken  to  any 
other  form  of  indebtedneu  or  obligation 
of  all  property  within  the  mnniripaKty, 
The   Union   Pacific   Raifaroad   has  spent 
$4,000,000.00    boOding    lines    in    this 


We  have  sold  bonds  of  this  issue  to  Banks, 
Insurance  Companies  and  conservative 
Private  Investors,  and  should  be  pleased  to 
fumisk  letters  from  prominent  bankers  who 
have  been  over  the  district  and  have  pur- 
chased bonds  of  this  issue. 


Let  us  send  you  our  Special  Literature  and 
particulars  of  thb  attractive  issue. 

•  ^  ^  ^B  ^  ^  ^B  ^  ^B  ^B  ^B  ^B  ^m  ^m  ^  ^aiB^B^B^Ba 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Firhinge 
Orar  30  ymmn'  mxprntimncm 

New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  Street  1st  Natl.  Bwik  Bldg. 

Dear    Sin :  —  Please    aend   me    Qrcular    X 
"Water  Bonds.'* 


It  la  to  jrour  edTantago,  when  wrltlns,  to  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Rerlew  of  Rerlews 
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Six  Per  Cent,  and 
Par  for  24  Years 


Cms  b  the  record  of  A-R-E  Six't,  the 
6^  Gold  Ban<]>o(  the  American  Real 
Edale  Company.  TheK  bondi  are  baied 
oo  its  actual  ownenhip  d  extensive  holdings 
of  selected  New  York  Real  Ettate,  the  best 
security  en  eaidi.  Hiat  diis  real  ed^e 
afford*  REAL,  DEPENDABLE  seairity 
is  shown  by  the  constant  and  liemeadous 
advance  in  the  value  o(  (he  City's  leal^, 
whose  assessed  valuation (^  $7,525,474,063 
b  1912  shows  a  gain  of  more  than  140^, 
or  an  average  of  1 4^  pet  annum  foe  the  last 
ten  years. 

Q  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  A-R-E 
Six's  have  been  sold  at  par  and  matured  their 
principal  at  par,  reluming  to  investon  neatly 
$8.000,000..  One-tlwd  of  those  outriancfing 
are  re-investments,  the  natural  tetulti  ofapofi^ 
of  keeping  [xomisea  and  fulfilling  contracts. 
4  Holders  d  A-R-E  Six's  are  aswred  of 
the  safety  of  their  princ^Ml  and  certam^  of 
their  interest — die  two  vital  essentials  of  an 
investment 

Q  A-R-E  ^'s  provide  theae  (eabnea  and 
also  offer  unusual  conveniences  in  denomiaa- 
tions  iMued,  sunendei  privileges  and  savingi 


th  preMnt,  i 
seeking  new  mvestments  knd  desire  to  secure 
die  belt  adjustment  of  security,  yield  and 
convertibility,  let  us  tell  you  about  A-R-E 
Six's.     Iliey  are  tsaued  in  these  forms : 

Foi  tboM  who  w>b  to  brat  $100.  $S00, 
$1,000.  etc  IsbmtpajibkKmt-uuin^ 
by  coupau. 

6f6  SUrvmnlttbie  Vanti 

For  Urase  who  wUk  lo  tan  $25  or  note 
■  yen  ukd   BMUm  $1,000  mi  apmtid. 


V  (hI  uv  iJ  Nw  Yak  Ckr,  i 


^  /     f <v   your   mcMkey   Snm 

"/      first  mortgage  loam  oa 

Q     improTod  city  propcrtj 

in  Prosperous  Pensacda 


8 


AD  loam  endoned  hj  na.    All  ] 
iuured.  Write  todar  for  full  partiadui; 

ESCAMBIA  REALTY  CO.,bc 

Panaacola,  Fla. 


fi^Sane,  Safe  byestments  7*/^ 

FIRST  LIEN 
REAL  ESTATE   MORTGAGES 

Mi  m  iTTUcniE  tfra  b  m  •m% 

SUXoa  itta  mortnn  due  Tiouarr  Iw.  1919.  Scnrti 
480sc>«bcilBLACKWAXy  tudworthSSBjQOa  Mua 
>en  pronipl  ind  worth  S12SM0.     Resdr  foi  lDse*«i 

Far  Um.  bhtmaUM.  — JBrfw.M  Wkfc 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

a.   B.  BISHOP,  Ganarat  M*Ba«*r 


I  0/     ^'"^K^es   on   farms   and    impnntd 
Vgk  city  property.        AbacJutely  lelisbk. 

'V  NOONAN  LOAN  &  REALTY  COHPMV 


low  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

Write  ROW   (or  our   free  booklet  tellmg  all 
about   oar  $500,    $1,000,    $2,500   and   6,000 

?r°T:;::;  BONDS  p,jz 

profit  Aulna.     Intecart  pkrmhls  meai-mammaT. 

GUAKAITTEE  TIIIST  aBANEING  CO.,  Ad^a.  O. 

CAPITAL  M00.OOOJM 
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Choosing  Your  Investment  Banker 

'  I  ^HE  investor  desiring  to  place  his  funds  in  bonds  bearing 
-^     the  maximum  interest  with  safety  and  convertibility,  is  confronted  with  one 
question.     To  whom  shall  he  go  to  make  hi*  invemttnent  T 

Naturalljr,  he  should  turn  to  an  Investment  Banking  House  whose  experience, 
ability  and  business  methodsstand  pre-eminent  The  utmost  care  in  choosing  the  house  from 
_.u:.i :_. — j_  •_,  purchase,  is  just  aa  important  as  selecting  the  investment  1'—" 


SL  W.  Straus  A  Co.  was  organized  t 


nl!i.      In  tticae  Iblrlir  yeara  ni 


:  have  gained  a 


from 


rtibla  iato  cub. 


1  accnied  interest,  J 


U  you  an  geoulnelv  Intemlt 
o(  thirty  yenra'  MKciinglnvemmrQ 
which  we  publiBb  twice  a  mat   -   ' 

We  would  be  pletuied  to  submit  a.  lis 
hiffhest  closa  of  cTntralIy-locate<l.  Improved. 
MaMina  Aa  l»aitare«. 


the  luteraic  of  coaservative  In 

ibmSt  a  Hwt  rtf  very  choice  bonds  badetl  on   the 

producius'  Chlcaao  tea]  eitate. 


WHtm  fmr  CirtmUa  No.  F-i 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

■  NCORPORATCO 

MORTGAGE*^  BOND  BANKERS 

■STABLiSHCO  wax 

STRAUS  BUILDING.  CHICAGO- 


Why  Those  With  Money  to  bivest 
Should  Read  MUNSEY'S  Magazine 

TE  Munsc?  saves  the  investor  in  a  two-fold  capacity.    It  conducts  a  Financial  Depanment 
for  his  e^ightenment  and  guidance.     And  limits  the  use  of  its  advertising  pages  to  financial 
bouses  of  known  reliability.    The  Munsey  reader,  therefore,  has  an  importunity  to  apply  the 
rules  set  forth. 

The  Financial  Department  occupies  about  twelve  pages  each  month  in  The  Munsey.  It  com- 
prises special  articles  t^  an  informative  or  cautionary  nature,  and  an  Answers  To  Correspondents 
section.  The  articles  deal  with  the  entire  range  of  approved  investments  from  real  estate  mcitgages 
and  saving  bank  deposits,  to  railway,  miuiicipal  and  government  bonds.  Subjects  already  considered 
have  been  "Corporations  and  Their  Owners,"  "Listed  Bonds  of  Small  Denominations,"  "Safe^ard- 
ing  the  Investor,"  "The  Public  Service  Bond  as  a  Good  Investment,"  "Florida  Land  Promotions," 
"Teii  Years  of  the  Steel  Corporation,"  etc.,  etc.— which  plaix  before  the  average  Investor  many 
impcKtant  facts  not  readily  obtainable.    Each  of  these  articles  is  written  by  an  authority. 

The  Answers  to  Correspondents  section  offers  timely  and  helpful  advice,  and  solves  financial 
problems.  It  takes  the  investor  behind  the  scenes  and  gives  him  an  insight  into  cc«porations  and 
their  control,  and  the  purposes  and  plans  of  .prcmotion  schemes  of  all  kmds.  It  offers  a  service  of 
incalculable  value,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  reader  of  Munsey's. 


Co  to  the  neareit  nemataml  and  act  a  rapr  <ii  The  Muowv  lor  Janoarr  (lo  centa).  ai 
ul  the  important  eontributioni.  Thea  order  the  Pebniary  number.  It  your  dtaler  ia  i 
Id  out.  Kud  10  ceDta  direct  to  the  publiahcr.  together  with  the  dealer'i  name  and  addra 

THE   FRANK    A.    MUNSEY    COMPANY 

178  Fifth  Avenue  New  Yoric  CItr 


It  la  to  your  advaniaae.  wban  wrlttna,  ■ 


■  raadar  of  iha  Rarlew  or  R 
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YOUR 

Income! 


YOUR 


What  relation  do  they  bear  to 
one  another?  In  other  words 
are  you  saving  anything?  ^ 

If  so,  how  much,  and  what  do 
you  do  with  your  savings? 

Are  they  ** working''  for  you? 

Does  their  employment  insure 
their  safety? 

Pertinent  questions  —  these.  Sup- 
pose you  answer  them  confidentially 
for  the  Readers'  Investment  Bureau 
of  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 
Thousands  of  our  readers  have  and 
we  know  we  have  been  able  to  help 
them  with  their  investments.  They 
tell  us  so.  For  example  one  of  them 
recently  wrote: 

"I  am  greatly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  a  careful  perusal 
of  your  answers  to  readers  is 
an  investment  education  of 
great  value.** 

The  services  of  the  BUREAU  are  at 
your  disposal  merely  for  the  asking. 
This  is  an  invitation  to  you  and 
your  friends. 

READERS'  INVESTMENT  BUREAU 

ReTiew  of  ReTiewt  G>. 

13  Aslor  Plmem  New  York 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  6%  LOANS 


' 


— on — 


WASHINCTON,  D.  C  RESIDENCES 


Washingtoo,  tbe  dhr  beautiful,  the  bone  ol  tke  Fed- 
eral  Govenuneot,  wbere  tboe  are  a  greeter  propoitMi  of 
private  bomas  tbaa  in  any  otber  Urge  dij  el  tbe 

mariLet 


try.  Difturbed  mooey  or  atock 
no  etfect    CaiefuHy  cboaen,  weU  iccuradL  feat 
(mortgage)  notei  on  Wadiir^jton  mideocci  are  ibe 
talett  aiul  moat  deoraUe  of  invcatmcela.     We  oftf 
tbem  in  denominaticHu  of  $200.00  to  $10100000. 
Write  for  fuU  particulart. 

C  B.  MIGHT  &  CO^ 

G  St  14tb  SU  WMUectoe,  D.  C 


We  wiO  buy  or  sdl 

American  Real  Estate  6s 
Estates  Long  Beach  6s 
N.  Y.  Realty  Owners  6s 

PEABODY  &  COMPANY 

42  Broadway,  New  Yoi^  Gty 

SPEOALISTS  IN  REAL  ESTATE  SECURITIES 

Quotetiona  or  Stedatica  on  mnj  atocke  or  booda 
wiU  be  aupplied  hj  our  Stetiaricel  DepeitmeoL 


Through  26, 
Post  Offices 


II 


to  the  ettentioo  of  more  than  m.  millioo  reeden 
the  aoo«ooo  copiea  of  the  RBVIBW  OP  REVIEWS 
unique  tummary  and  diacuedon  of  inveataient 
prindpiea.    The  benefit  to  aenstble  zeadera.  aooad 
and  honest  corporationa  U  now  a  matter  of  record. 
Correspondence  from  any  such  is  invited. 

The  Review  of  Reviews 
New  York  City 


bnng  s 


An  Investor^* 
TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

Ten  rulea,  for  the  guidance  of  inveeton. 
that  I  believe  ahould  be  obeerved  to 
attain  beat  reauka.    Sent  on  requeeL 

EDW.  W.  SHATTUCK,  btaateaH 
24  SfofM  Sirmei,  Nmw  York 


Buay  iMinkara  glva  peraonal  attention  to  Inqulrera  they  know  to  be  aerlooa    tST 

4>8d 
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RUIM*™, 


dw  leading  national  tenu^nonth^  fum  paper,  coven  die  coimby  bam  coad  to  coari  and 
bom  tbe  lakes  to  the  gulf,  reaching  the  homei  of  over  500,000  pni^jcraus  famnen  aB  alive 
to  die  merit!  of  adveidaed  goodt. 

Farm  and  Home  hai  just  pasKd  iti  thirtielh  year.  During  all  theie  yean  it  has  been,  aa  it 
it  today,  the  recognized  champion  of  the  faimen'  rights  and  edited  m  their  Bteteiti.  Its 
growth  to  one  half  miDioa  circuladoa  hat  not  been  of  the  muthroom  lend,  but  on  its  menu. 
The  farmer  vdio  once  subscribes  to  Farm  and  Home  bvariably  renews.  Thii  is  quoBty 
drcuIalio(L  The  best  known  general,  at  well  as  agricultural,  adv<Aten  have  firooeJ  me 
ealae  and  ttlling  fortx  of  FARM  AND  HOME'S 

500,000  Circulation 

It  is  die  very  able  ttatf  of  writers,  compriniig  die  best  agricultural  audiotilies  obtainable,  diat 
makes  Farm  and  Home's  editorial  caganizatian  renowned  as  the  most  authoritative  cf  any 
fann  paper  b  the  country.  Hiey  know  how  to  do  the  thingi  they  write  about,  and  tbey 
keep  it  full  of  live,  practical,  fascinating  and  whcJesome  reading.  They  write  to  deady  and 
convincing  that  our  readen  are  compelled  to  put  their  teachingt  into  practice.  This  b  ooe 
d  the  reasons  for  its  being  to  good  an  adverting  medium.  We  keep  our  readen  abieatt 
of  the  timet — ke^  them  doing  things  that  make  their  farming  profitable. 


iea  for  wmpl*  copies  ami  for  tha  Fann  and  He 
Boolt,*'WI>BteTarHasB«ai  Attained  ia  Attainable."    It  will  be  of  int«M*t 
to  itBj  advertiser  desirooa  ol  callnwting  tli«  Cannara*  trade 


The    Phelps     Publishing     Company 


■7  WortUDStaa  1l  .  Ip^JMHili  Mm 
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PUaM  maotlaa  Iha  Raifew  of  Rairtam  whan  wrlilnt  M  •dxTdaw* 
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PIMM  mcntlDa  Ihc  Rerlew  oT  RcTle*>  whaa  mitlnt  Ic 
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The  world's  greatest  artists 

make  records 
only  for 

the  world's  greatest 
musical  instruments  — 

the  Victor 

and  Victor- Victrola 

As  the  world's  greatest 
opera  stars  make  records 
I  only  for  the  Victor,  it  is  self- 

evident  the  Victor  is  the  only 
instrument    that    does   full 
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justice  to  their  magnificent 
voices. 

And  as  the  Victor  repro- 
duces the  actual  livingvoices 
of  these  famous  artists 
in  all  their  power,  sweet- 
ness and  purity,  it  is  again 
self-evident  the  Victor  is  the 
one  instrument  to  provide 
you  not  only  the  gems  of 
opera  but  the  best  music  and 
entertainment?  of  every  kind. 

Whether  you  want  grand 
opera  or  the  latest  song"hits", 
or  vaudeville,  or  minstrel 
show,  or  sacred  music,  or 
band  selections — whatever 
you  want — you  get  it  at  its 
best  only  on  the  Victor. 

Hearing  is  believing.  Any  Vic- 
tor dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you 
wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  to  you 
the  wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor-Victrolas  $15  to  $250.  Victors  $10  to 
$100.  Easy  terms  can  be  arranged  witii  your  dealer 
if  desired. 

Victor  Talkinc  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  5.  A. 

Always  use  Victor  RecoiTls  played  witli 
Victor  Needles — there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  the  unequnled  Victor  tone. 

Victor N«dlcs6ctnls  per  loo,  Wccnlsp.rlWM 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale 

at  all  dealers  on  the  ZSih  oi  each  month 


Victor-VictraU  IV 

Oak  $1S 


VictwVlctroU  IX 

Mahogany  or  oak  |S0 


Victor. VictreU  XVI 

Circassian  walnut  $250 

MilwElnT  or  quartered  oali  1200 


Pleaie  ntanllen  Iha  Rerlea 
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.  Merit  is  invariably 

d  States  but  eveiy  foiaffi 
as  adopted  the  Steinway 
ind  has  made  it  die  fav«ite 
>teinway  has  earned  this 
nu^  its  supreme  qualities 
nship. 

life  of  a  Steinway  so  far 
eds  that  of  any  other  make 
every  used  Steinway  is 
eagerly  sou^t  for  and  geih 
erally  brings  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  new  piana 

The  name  of  the  SMnvay  dealff 
nearest  yoa,  together  with  ilbatniM 
lUeratare,  will  be  sent  upon  rtqnat 
and    mention    of   th' 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEOmKt  HALL 

md  109  East  14th  Stmt 
New  York 

Sabwat  Expms  Slallon  at  Ou  Dmt 


Condnulty  o(  ImprcMloii  Mmni  Succanful  AdiarttdMB 
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Heating  hopes  realized 

Mothers  of  the  last  geti- 
eration,  sitting  at  their 
drafty  fire-places,  dreamed 
of  better  things  to  come  for 
their  grand  -  daughters. 
They  knew  much  was 
lacking  in  home-warming 
devices,  and  that  improve- 
ments would  come.  And  in 
the  fulness  of  time  their 
visions  have  taken  form  in 

telCANxlDEAL 

il  Radiators  *^1boilers 

Nothing  better  has  been  brought  out  in  the  forward  steps  from  fireplace,  bed-warmer 
and  foot-stove — from  uncertainty  to  certainty — than  warming  a  home  by  IDEAL 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators,     They  put  the  glow  of  dependable  comfort  in 
every  room,  and  give  the  women  of  to-day  more  time  to  realize  their  highest  ideals. 
Because  (imlike  old-fashioned  heating  methods)  they  bring  no  smoke,  gases,  soot 
or  dust  into  the  rooms,  cleaning  work  is  enormously  reduced.      Not  only  do  tfiey 
insure  a  clean  home,  but  AMERICAN  Radiators  are  themselves  easy  to  clean.    You 
have  no  rusty  stove-pipes  to  put  up  and  take  down;  no 
stoves  to  "black;"  no  registers  to  throw  out  dust  or  soot. 
Our  Radiators  can  be  easily  bruah-cleaned,  and  all  patterm 
for  kitchens,  laundries,  bath-r[>oins,  etc^  can  be  scrubbed 
like  a  Idtcben  floor.     They  make  for  the  "clean  and  simple 
life."  IDEAL  Boilers  are  self-acting.  Kitidte  tfaefire  oncea 
year,  put  in  coal  once  or  twice  a  day,  take  up  asfaes  every 
other  day,  and  your  toomB  are  automatically  kept  ectmly 
warm.    No  parts  to  wear  or  bum  out,  warp  or  loosen — will 
outlast  your  building. 


offer  IDEAL  Bollcri  and  AMERICAN  Rad 
within  reacb  of  all.     Our  Kvcral  factorlu 


n  linllhcd 
!  ?f.'rt'ln 


Sl»«l  S.  MlctilsL 
AT«But.  Cfalcaac 


isnss-"     AMERICMl^ADIATOfi  COMPMY 

t^wtwtWtw^t^  t^W^WtV^^^iw^f  W^rV^V^"" 


nlloD  the  RotIch  of  RcTfewi  when  writlaS  to.w 
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PImim  maatlon  the  Radaw  ol  Rctlews  when  writing 
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THE  built-in  bath  is 
an  integral  part  of 
the  room  and  tiling 
— the  joint  is  water-tight. 
It  utilizes  an  awkward 
corner  or  recess.  Space  is 
economized.  There  are 
no  out-of-the-way  places 
behind  or  beneath.  The 
fixture  is  embedded  in 
cement,  insuring  durabili- 
ty and  cleanliness. 

Mott's  built-in  baths  of 
Imperial    Solid  Porcelain    Ir  ■LL>!:™/»T«2T°'*;:« 
are  glazed  inside  and  out    •"'""  ■*'=■  *""  '^'"  ^•^""'  "ew  yo«< 
-a  beautiful  and  perma- 
nent finish. 


"MODEM  PLUMBING'- -Fni  eompinc 
infiirmaiiuti  rcf^nJini;  balhrnoni  or  kitchm 
cqiiipnienl,  wrile  for  "Modern  Plumbing," 
an  SO-page  bootlet  ill ustm ling  24  model  hath- 
room  imrriors  ranp'iig  in  cost  frorn  *73  lo 
$3,nOil.     Scnl  on  reqiirst  whli  4o.  for  [>i>Etage- 


if 
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PlMwe  mmtloa  tha  SctIcw  of  RctIcws  when  wrldng  to  aairertliaH 


Ask  Our 


Motor  Department 


Write  to  this  department  about  your  motor,  or  the  type  of  motor  you  think  ot  buying.— ar> 
automobile  problems  that  confront  you,  technical  or  otherwise.  Write  also  as  to  the  suitability  <t 
whereabouts  of  any  kinds  of  accessories,  or  motoring  literature. 

We  have  added  to  our  staff  the  most  competent  technical  authority  we  could  find  to  give  this  service 
to  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.    No  charge  far  answers,  which  will  come  promptly  by  mail 

Such  answers  as  we  consider  of  special  interest  to  other  readers  will  also  be  printed  below. 

Address,  Motor  Service  Bureau,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  New  York  City 
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Lubrication  (Concluded) 

TH  IS  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  which 
appeared  several  months  ago  and  which  dealt 
with  the  lubrication  of  the  motor,  its  auxili- 
aries and  control  devices,  of  the  clutch  and  its 
operating  devices,  and  of  the  gearbox. 

the  universal  joint 

In  some  cars,  a  single  universal  joint  is  employed, 
located  between  the  front  end  of  the  drive-shaft  and 
the  gearbox  or  between  the  front  end  of  the  drive- 
shaft  and  the  clutch,  when  the  gearbox  is  supported 
by  the  rear  axle.  In  others,  two  universal  joints  are 
used  respectively  at  the  forward  and  rear  ends  of  the 
drive-shaft.  Whichever  construction  is  used,  the 
joint  or  joints  recjuire  careful  lubrication  and  are 
very  likely  to  be  slighted.  As  a  rule,  the  housing  of 
the  joint  is  made  nearly  grease-tight  and  is  adapted 
to  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  non-fluid  oil  which 
wastes  away  rather  gradually.  Such  joints  require 
refilling  only  at  rather  long  intervals  and  the  instruc- 
tion book  should  be  followed  on  this  p>oint.  Too 
stiff  grease  should  not  be  used  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
pushed  away  from  the  moving  {)arts  against  the 
Walls  of  the  housing  and  fail  to  lubricate  them,  and 
some  manufacturers  recommend  a  thick  but  fluid 
gear  oil  instead  of  grease  except,  perhaps,  for  use  in 
the  hottest  weather.  It  is  better  to  use  a  lubricant 
which  works  out  slightly  and  requires  more  frequent 
replenishing  than  a  too  stiff  one  which,  while 
cleanly,  may  not  lubricate  properly.  On  some 
joints,  compression  grease-cups  are  provided,  by 
means  of  which  grease  is  forced  through  ways  in  the 
pins  of  the  joint,  and  these  should  be  screwed  down 
rather  frequently.  The  fact  that  the  universal 
joints  are  out  of  sight  under  the  car  tends  to  put 
them  "out  of  mind,"  but  as  they  are  subjected  to 
heavy  wear  they  are  likely  soon  to  become  very 
noisy  unless  properly  lubricated.  The  bearings  of 
the  drive  shaft  may  well  be  insF>ectcd  as  to  their 
lubrication  when  the  joints  are  attended  to. 

the  rear  axle 

The  lubricant  contained  in  the  rear  axle  housing 
is  usually  relied  upon  to  oil  the  driving  gear  faces, 
the  gear  faces,  and  pinion  bearings  of  the  differential 
gear,  the  bearings  of  the  main  gears  of  the  differential 
and  usually  the  propeller  shaft  bearings  in  the  neck 
of  the  rear  axle  housing,  although  the  latter  may  be 
lubricated  partly  by  oil  or  grease  which  runs  down 
inside  the  drive  shaft  housing  from  the  universal 


joint  or  special  grease  cups,  may  be  provided  for  tbe 
purpose.     Unless  the  lubricant  supplied  to  the  ca>- 
mg  is  of  suitable  consistency  and  present  in  the  cor- 
rect amount  the  results  may  not  be  satisfacton. 
On  some  cars  the  axle  housing  is  packed  with  a  nmi- 
fluid  oil  and  in  others  a  fluid  lubricant  is  emplovtt! 
and  instruction  books  should  be  followed  as  to  this 
point.     In  general,  caution  should  be  observed  in 
using  a  stiff  grease  in  this  or  any  other  housing  &^ 
cause  there  is  always  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  wiD 
cover  all  bearing  surfaces,  especially  in  cold  "W'eatber. 
It  is  too  likely  to  be  pushed  away  from  the  yyrj 
moving  parts  which  most  require  it.     Perhaps  it  s 
a  safe  rule  never  to  use  a  grease  in  a  housing  of  this 
kind  which  will  '* stand  alone,"  and  the  test  of  its 
stiffness  should  be  made  in  the  coldest  weather  to 
which  the  car  is  to  be  exposed.     Of  course  the  stiffer 
the  grease  used  the  more  cleanly  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  and  the  less  liability  there  is  of  too  muci 
of  it  working  out  through  the  axle  housing  to  the 
brakes  and  overlubricating  them.     As  most  moden 
axle  housings  are  provided  with  large  covers  or  in- 
spection plates,  which  are  readily  removable,  it  n 
possible  to  look  into  the  housing  and  observe  the 
conditions  within  and  this  should  be  done  occasion- 
ally.    If  the  instructions  call  for  the  use  of  a  fluid 
oil  in  the  housing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
such  a  depth  of  it  therein  that  it  may  be  splashed 
over  all  the  moving  parts  and  still  not  be  present  in 
so  large  an  amount  tnat  the  whole  tubular  portion  of 
the  casing  is  flooded,  for  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  pretty 
likely  to  Teak  out  at  the  ends  of  the  housing  and  de- 
tribute  itself  upon  the  wheels  and  tires  as  utU  as 
upon  the  brake  bands,  the  grip  of  which  it  may  rcdurt 
to  a  dangerous  extent.     A  fluid  gear  oil  of  sufficiciit 
body  to  keep  the  gears  quiet,  but  which  is  not  solidi- 
fied by  any  temperatures  to  which  the  car  is  likely  to 
be  exposed,  should  be  used.     The  height  of  the  cb\ 
level  in  the  casing  may  be  specified  in  the  instructino 
book  and,  in  some  instances,  a  test  cock  or  plug  nuy 
be  provided  in  the  housing  at  a  height  near  which  the 
level  should  be  maintained.     Whatever  lubricant  is 
used,  it  should  be  entirely  cleaned  out  and  replaced 
by  a  fresh  supply  at  not  too  long  intervab,  the  pa/ts 
being  washed  off  with  kerosene  before  the  casing  is 
refilled.     The  end  bearings  of  the  rear  axle  shafts 
are  usually  separately  oiled,  either  by  means  of  coa- 
pression  grease  cups  or  through  oil  retainers  in  the 
wheel  hubs,  or  set  into  the  tubular  portion  of  the  cai- 
ing  over  the  bearings.     These  should  be  attended  to 
frequently  as  the  lubricant  supplied  is  likely  to  wort 
out  of  the  bearings  into  the  casing  where  it  is  do 
longer  effective. 

While  the  motor,  the  clutch,  the  gearbox,  the  rttr 
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A  fine  motor-car  gives  such  a 
sense  of  security  and  confidence 
that  the  occupant  is  conscious  only 
of  perfect  comfort  and  exhilarating 
enjoyment 

Two  characteristic  features  of  Peerless  1912  equipment 
are  the  Dynamo  Electric  Lighting  System,  which  furnishes 
brilliant,  economical  illumination  for  all  lamps;  and  the 
Power-driven  Tire-pump,  which  obviates  the  labor  and 
annoyance  of  tire -inflation. 

The  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company 
Cleveland    Ohio 

Maheis  also  of  Peerless  Comnitn  j.il  C^ti 
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My  Farewell  Car 

Si/  R.  E.   Olds,  Designer 

Reo  the  Fifth  — the  car  I  now  bring  out  —  is  regarded  by  me  as  dose  to 
finality.  Embodied  here  are  the  final  results  o(  my  35  years  of  experience.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  car  materially  better  will  ever  be  built.  In  any  event,  tUs  ai 
marks  my  limit.     So  I've  called  it  My  Farewell  Car, 


Mr  24th  Model 

This  is  the  twenty  ■fourth 
model  which  I  have  created  in 
the  past  35  years. 

They  have  run  (rom  one  10 
six  cylinders  —  from  6  10  60 
horsepower.  From  the  primi- 
tive cars  of  the  early  days  10 
the  most  luxurious  modern 
machines. 

I  have  run  ihe  whole  gamut 
of  automobile  experience.  1 
have  learned  the  ri^ht  and  the 
wrong  from  tens  of  thousands 

In  this  Farewell  car  I  adopt 
the  size  which  has  come  (o  be 
siandard — the  30  to  35  horse- 
power, 4-cylinder  car. 

Where  It  EsceU 

The   beat   I   have  learned  in 


25  years  is  the  folly  of  taking 
chances.  So  the  chiefcst  point 
where  this  car  excels  is  in  cx- 

In  every  steel  part  I  use  the 
best  alloy  ever  proved  out  for 
the  purpose.  And  all  my  steel 
is  analyzed,  to  prove  ils  accord 
wilh  the  formula. 


I  ti 


IvithlL 


each  gear  will  stand, 

I  put  the  magneto  to  a 
radical  test.  The  carburetor 
is  doubly  healed,  for  tow-grade 
gasoline. 


I    I 


ickcl  Steel  axles  of 
e,  wilh  Timken  roll- 
i.      I    use  Vanadium 


So  in  every  part.  Each  det'ice 
and  material  is  the  best  knots 
for  the  purpose.  The  margio 
of  safety  is  always  extreme. 

lo  Hnuh,  Too 

I  have  also  learned  ibi 
licoplc  like  slunning  appear- 
ance. So  my  body  finish  con- 
sists of  17  coats.  The  upM- 
stering  is  deep,  and  of  hjir- 
filled,  genuine  leather.  TlK 
lamps  arc  enameled,  a»  per  lix 
latest  vogue.  Even  the  cnginr 
is  nickel-trimmed. 

The  wheel  base  is  long— iht 
tonneau  is  roomy — the  vhrtb 
areJargc — the  ear  ia  over-iiird- 
In  every  part  of  the  car  you'll 
find  the  best  that  is  possible— 
and  more  than  you  expect. 


isfjsi'.it; 

U>UMi»li>clu<l^la|>ric..     W.oqulplhi. 

•3. 
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Initial  Price,  $1,055 


This  car — my  finest  creation 
-has  been  priced  for  the  pres- 
nt  at  $1,055.  This,  final  and 
adical  paring  of  cost  will 
tand,  I  beHeve,  as  my  great- 
st  achievement. 

It  has  required  years  of  prep- 
ration.  It  has  compelled  the 
nvention  of  much  automatic 
nachinery.  It  necessitates 
naking  every  part  in  our  fac- 
er y,  so  no  profits  go  to  parts 
nakers. 

It  requires  enormous  produc- 
ion,  small  overhead  expense, 
mall  selling  expense,  small 
)rofit.  It  means  a  standard- 
zed  car  lor  years  to  come, 
vith  no  changes  in  tools  and 
nachinery. 

It  requires,  in  addition,  that 
ve  make  only  one  chassis.  By 
hat  we  save  nearly  $200  per 
ar. 

Thus  Reo  the  Fifth  gives  you 
nore  for  the  money  than  any 
)ther  car  in  existence.       Any 


man  can   prove  that   for  him- 
self. 

But  this  price  is  not  fixed. 
It  is  the  uttermost  minimum. 
We  shall  keep  it  this  low  just 
as  long  as  is  possible.  But  if 
materials  advance  —  even 
slightly  —  our  price  must  also 
advance. 

No  orice  can  be  fixed  for 
six  months  in  advance  without 
leaving  big  margin,  and  we 
haven't  done  that.  So  the 
present  price  is  not  guaran- 
teed. 

No  Skimping 

Men  who  know  me  won't 
think  that  in  fixing  this  price 
I  have  skimped  on  this  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Others  should  consider 
what  I  have  at  stake — my  25 
years  of  prestige. 

If  there  is  one  device,  one 
feature,  one  material  better 
than  I  here  employ  I  don't 
know  it.  Better  workmanship 
I  regard  as  impossible.    More 


care   and   caution    cannot    be 
conceived. 

I  ran  one  of  these  cars  for 
ten  thousand  miles — night  and 
day,  at  full  speed,  on  rough 
roads.  And  the  vital  parts 
hardly  showed  the  least  sign 
of  wear. 

Catalog  Ready 

Our  catalog  tells  all  the  ma- 
terials, gives  all  specifications. 
With  these  facts  before  you, 
you  can  make  accurate  compar- 
isons with  any  car  you  wish. 

We  ask  you  to  do  that.  In 
buying  a  car  for  years  to  come, 
make  sure  of  the  utmost  value. 
Here  is  the  best  car  I  can  build 
after  25  years  of  experience. 
You  ought  to  find  it  out. 

The  book  also  shows  the 
various  styles  of  bodies.  With 
two-passenger  Roadster  body 
the  price  is  $1 ,000. 

Write  now  for  this  catalog, 
then  we'll  tell  you  where  to  see 
the  car.    Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  ""xSJi^i- 
]  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

CaiwHian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

New  Center  Control 
No  Levers — ^No  Reaching 


Note  this  new  feature — the 
center,  cane-handle  control. 
This  handle  moves  but  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. That  very  slight  mo- 
tion does  all  of  the  gear- 
shifting. 

Note  the  absence  of  levers. 
The  driver's  way  is  as  clear, 
on  either  side,  as  the  entrance 


to  the  tonneau.  Both  brakes 
are  operated  by  foot  pedals. 
One  pedal  also  operates  the 
clutch.  The  driver  sits  as  he 
should  sit,  on  the  left-hand 
side.  Heretofore  this  was 
possible  only  with  electrics. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  Reo  the  Fifth 
shows  its  up-to-dateness. 
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Made  With  or' 
Without  this 
Double'  Thick 
Non-Skid  Tread 


The  Only 

Winter  Tread 
With  a 
Bulldog  Grip 


Note  the 
Double  Thicknett 
Note  the 
Deep-Cat  Bloekt 


Note  the 
Coantleea  Edge* 
and  Anglee 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

10%  Oversize 

1911  Sale8-409,000  Tires 

Stop  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Tire  Buyer,  (m  this  verge  of 
1912. 

Consider  how  motorists  are  coming  to  Goodyear  No> 
Rim-Cut  tires. 

Six  times  the  demand  of  two  years  ago — 800,000  sold. 

Enough  sold  last  year  to  completely  equip  102,000  cars. 

Now  the  most  popular  tire  in  existence. 

Just  because  one  user  says  to  another — "  These  tires 
avoid  rim-cutting,  save  overloading.  They've  cut  ny 
tire  bills  in  two." 

For  the  coming  year,  127  leading  motor  car  makers 
have  contracted  for  Goodyear  tires.  We've  increased 
oiu*  capacity  to  3,800  tires  daily. 

Now  make  a  resolve—  to  save  worry  and  dollars,  to 
give  perfection  its  due— that  you'll  make  a  test  of  these 
patented  tires.  im 


lulty  or  Impreuloa  M« 
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Upkeep  Reduced 
$20  Per  Tire 


These  are  the  facts  to  consider: 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  now  cost  no  more  than 
other  standard  tires.  The  savings  they  make 
are  entirely  clear. 

And  those  savings  are  these: 

Rim-cutting  is  entirely  avoided. 

With  old-type  tires — ordinary  clincher  tires 
— statistics  show  that  23  per  cent,  of  all  ruined 
tires  are  rim-cut. 

All  that  is  saved — both  the  worry  and  ex- 
pense— by  adopting  No- Rim-Cut  tires. 

Then  comes  the  oversize. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires,  being  bookless  tires,  can 
be  made  10  per  cent,  over  the  rated  size  with- 
out any  misfit  to  the  rim. 

So  we  give  this  extra  size. 

That  means  10  per  cent,  more  air — 10  per 
cent,  added  carrying  capacity.  It  means  an 
over-tired  car  to  take  care  of  your  extras — to 
save  the  blowouts  due  to  overloading. 

And  that  with  the  average  car  adds  25  per 
cent,  to  the  tire  mileage. 

All  that  without  extra  cost. 


Tire  expense  is  hard   to  deal  with   in  any 
general  figures. 

It  depends  too    much    on    the    driver — on 
proper  inflation — on  roads,  care,  sfXH-nl,  etc. 


But  it  is  safe  to  say  that»  under  average  con- 
ditions, these  two  features  together — No- Rim- 
Cut  and  oversize — cut  tire  bills  in  two  at  least. 

We  figure  the  average  saving — after  years 
of  experience  with  tens  of  thousands  of  users 
— at  $20  per  tire.  This  varies  of  course  with  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Whether  more  or  less,  it  means  something 
worth  saving.  It  totals  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  to  users  of  these  tires. 

And  you  get  your  share — without  added 
cost — when  you  specify  Goodyear  No- Rim-Cut 
tires. 

13  Years  of  Tests 

Here  is  the  final  result  of  13  years  spent  in 
tire  making. 

Year  after  year — on  tire-testing  machines — 
we  have  proved  out  every  fabric  and  formula, 
every  method  and  theory,  for  adding  to  the 
worth  of  a  tire. 

We  have  compared  one  with  another,  under 
all  sorts  of  usage,  until  we  have  brought  the 
Goodyear  tire  pretty  close  to  perfection. 

These  are  the  tires  made  in  No- Rim-Cut 
type — made  10  per  cent,  oversize.  And  they 
represent  what  we  regard  as  finality  in  tires. 

In  the  test  of  time  they  have  come  to  outsell 
every  other  make  of  tire. 

Our  new  Tire  Book  is  reedy.  It  it  filled 
with  facts  which  every  motorist  shoald  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non^kid  Treads 


THE   GOODYEAR   TIRE   &   RUBBER   CO^   AKRON,  OHIO 


■  103  PriKipd  Citiw. 
Offic*.  T«roirt»,  Oat. 


W«  Mak*  Al  Kinds  •(  RiM«r  Htm,  Tin 

Cuadiu  Fsctofy, 


OaU 
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Q-AT-  K  A 


These  illustrations  show  a  wonderful  device 
which  is  designed  to  remove  pneumatic  tires 
from  quick  detachable  rims,  and  to  replace 
tires  with  perfect  ease  for  the  inexperienced 
operator.  It  saves  annoyance,  time  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  motoring. 


Women  Operate  It  with  Ease 

A  woman  can  operate  an  0-AT-KA  with 
ease,  removing  and  replacing  a  tire  within  a 
few  minutes  without  particular  effort.  The 
simple  and  easy  action  of  the  tool  thus  re- 
moves the  dread  of  punctures  that  women  have 
always  felt  in  motoring.  A  Chicago  motor 
enthusiast  wrote  us  recently  that  she  was 
driving  her  car  almost  constantly,  now  that 
she  was  equipped  with  an  0-AT-KA,  because 
she  had  no  fear  of  being  hung  up  on  the  country 
road  with  a  puncture  and  have  to  run  on  the 
rim  to  the  next  town  and  have  it  repaired. 
The  0-AT-KA  enables  her  within  few  minutes' 
time  to  remove  the  tire  herself  and  replace  it 
with  another.  This  will  be  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  every  woman  motor  enthusiast  in 
the  United  States  before  the  year  closes. 
It  Clamps  on  the  Rim 

The  tool  is  designed  to  act  on  the  rim  alone, 
thus  makinR  it  practical  to  change  tires  whether 


the  rim  is  on  or  ofT  the  wheel.     As  nith  dt 

mountable,  it  does  not  come  in  contact  villi 

the  felloe  or  the  s[x>kes,  and  will  not  mar  Hk 

paint  or  bruise  the  wood.     It  can  be  appiici! 

instantly 

between 

any  of  the  | 

spokes  (see 

figure  2) 

should   the  1 

removable 

flange 

become 

rusted  , 

frozen   or  I 

stuck.    It 

can   be  re-  

versed  on  tiw o-at.ka  )•>  poiitio^ 

the   wheel 

to  force  the  inner  clinch  loose  ^  necessarj'. 

How  It  AcU 

The  ring  is  forced  back  by  means  of  a  plun- 
ger which  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  wheel,  and  locks  at  the  extreme  inthrow  of 
the  plunger,  which  gives  the  operator  freedom 
of  both  hands  to  remove  the  outer  ring  {s*x 
figure   3). 
There  is  an 
extension 
or    protru- 
sion of  the 
yoke  which 
comes    in 
con  t a  c  t 
with  the  i 
under    side  J 
of  the  rim  I 
extending  I 
behind  the  I 
felloe.  This  \ 
acts    as    a 
shoulder  Fi«ii«.ro««i  B»k~i.ock-i. 

and  prevents  the   plunger  from   slipping  (* 
the  rim. 

WiU  Not  SUp  Off 

This  is  the  one  stronf!  point  of  the  0-.\T-KA.  i'"' 
guaranteed  not  lo  slip  off  the  Hm  like  ol  her  lank.  "-M 

0-AT-KA  Tire  Remover 

Can  be  applied  to  Clincher  TTres  the  same  as  aoyqi 
detachable  by  the  use  of  our  special  device  thai  is 
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Til  IE  I  £ 

tened  on  the  plunger  and  will  force  off  the  shoe  by  ap- 
plying the  two  between  the  spokes  and  adjusting  the 
set  screw  full  directions  for  using  O-AT-KA,  in  Clin- 
cher Tire  sent  with  every  tool. 
Standard  Quick  Detachable  Rim  vs.  De- 
mountable Rim,  With  and  Without  the 
O-AT-KA  Tire  Remover 

A^  the  automobile  agent  if  the  demountable  rims 
on  ibe  igii  cars  have  Ihe  quick  detachable  rims.  If 
he  says  no.  he  is  selling  you  a  cheaper  rim  which  is 
open  across  or  lengthmse  of  the  rim,  and  will  let  in 
water.  Ask  the  agent  what  he  would  do  if  he  had 
more  than  one  puncture  the  same  trip.  He  would  ex- 
plain to  you  how  simple  it  is  to  change  the  rims,  you 
having  the  extra  one  on  your  car. 

If  you  have  a  demountable  with  the  quick  detach- 
able features  you  can  remove  the  tire  with  the 
O-AT-KA  tool  without  removing  the  rim.  Without 
the  quick  detachable  features  you  are  compelled  to 
first  remove  Ihe  rim  and  then  take  the  lire  off  the  rim, 
making  you  just  three  times  a-s  much  work. 

Insist  on  having  a  demountable  rim  with  the  quick 
detachable  features,  or  have  simply  a  quick  detachable 
rim,  thereby  saving  yourseii  annoyance  and  unneces- 
sary labor  and  time,  besides  securing  a  rim  that  is 
solid  in  the  middle,  keeping  out  the  water.  Water 
rots  the  canvas  in  the  tire  and  doubles  your  tire  cost. 
The  rubber  in  the  tire  not  only  gi  ves  resistance,  but  coals 
and  protects  the  canvas  Irom  wet,  thus  preserving  it. 
Tlie  canvas  hdds  all  the  strain  and  must  be  protected 
if  you  wish  long  life  in  the  tire. 

Standard  quick  detachable  rims  with  the  O-AT-KA 


are  far  ahead  of  demountable  rims  without  the  quick 
detachable  features.  Many  use  the  O-AT-KA  who 
have  demountable  rims  with  the  quick  detachable  fea- 
tures and  never  demount  the  rim,  as  a  tire  can  be 
removed  with  ease  by  this  tool.  The  O-AT-KA  has 
removed  the  greatest  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of 
a  woman's  motoring,  for  she  is  now  able  to  remove 
and  replace  a  tire  with  this  wonderful  tool  without 
any  difficulty  whatever. 

CUT    OUT    AND    MAIl. 


R 


Our  Guarantee 

We  will  refund  your  money  and  all  costs 
O-AT-KA  Tire  Remover  fails  to  do  all  we  say 
you  entire   satisfaction.        We  have    never  I 


back  yet  or  a  single  complaint;   on   the  other 
hand  every  sale  brings  in  four  or  five  more. 

Adjustable  to  Any  Tire 

The  O-ATKA  Tire  Remover  Is  provided  with  an 

adjustment  (or  different  size  tires  within  the  limit 
of  the  tool.     The  O-AT-KA  is  made  in  two  sizes. 
No.  I  fits  tires  up  to  and  including  four  inches. 
No  1  size  fits  (ires  four  inches  and  over. 
(In  ordering  specify  the  size  of  your  tire.) 

Dollar*  and  Cents 
TheO-AT-KA  coslsSs.ooin  aluminum  finish  and 
$7,Sowith  beautiful  nickel  finish.  Where  is  theman 
or'  woman  i^ho  would  not  pay  double  the  price  to 
avoid  the  diflicultism,  the  struggles,  the  dirt,  the  irrita- 
tion, the  hours  ol  time,  all  ol  which  are  incidental  to 
the  removal  ol  a  tire  without  the  O-AT-KA.  If  you 
cannot  get  Ihe  O-AT-KA  Tite  Remover  from  your 
dealer  or  garageman,  we  can  make  delivery  to  you 
through  our  distributing  points  in  your  state. 

J.  W.  Gmmiaux,  Sales  Agent 

Main  Strsei,                                           LE  ROY.  NEW  YORK 
"HIS     COUPON    TODAY  


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  30  DAYS 


J.   W.   GRU.tllArX, 


MAiy  STREET.   IrftROt.   NKW   YORK 
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axle,  and  the  universal  joints  are.  in  a  way,  the  dur4 
vital  parts  of  a  car,  and  any  failure  properly  to  lutav 
eate  them  may  prevent  its  operation  and  invohwdb- 
astrously  abnormal  near  and  heavy  repair  expense, 
there  are  a  great  many  so-called  minor  parts  any 
failure  to  lubricate  which,  causes  wear  that  tnakrs  ■ 
car  old  and  "rallly  "  before  its  time,  although  it  dors 
not,  as  a  rule,  prevent  its  operation.  Such  part*,  if 
ncglL-cicd,  will  simply  wear  out  prcinatun.-ly  in  ibe 
performance  of  their  functions  but,  if  attended  ■•• 
conscientiously,  will  remain  in  good  condition   Ilt 

THE  STEERINC.  GEAR 

Take,  for  example,  the  steering  gear.  The  sttrr- 
ing  knuckle  pins,  upon  which  the  front  wheels  tura 
In  steering,  are  usually  provided  with  compressico 
grease  cups  which  should  be  screwed  dowD  verj'  fre- 
quently, as  the  parts  are  subjected  to  hcai-y  pm- 
sures,  severe  shocks  and  to  almost  constant  moticai 
while  a  car  is  in  oper<ition.  The  connectiona  hr- 
tween  the  ends  of  the  steering  knuckle  arms  and  the 
tie  rod  that  joins  them  requires  very  frequent  lubri- 
cation or  they  soon  develop  looseness  and  ratife 
badly.  A  compression  grease  cup  is  usually  pro- 
vided at  each  of  these  points,  as  it  is  almost  imposeible 
to  satisfactorily  lubricate  these  bearings  with  oiL 
The  ends  of  these  rods  are  usually  covered  with 
mud  and  arc  under  heavy  pressure  and  a1way»  in 
slight  motion,  so  that  there  is  hardly  any  part  irf  the 
gear  which  receives  harder  usage.  The  two  ends  of 
the  drag  rod  which  cimnecls  the  lower  end  of  the 
steering  column  mechanism  with  one  of  the  knuckle 
arms,  are  usally  packed  in  grease  which  is  held  in 
place  by  leather  grease  boots  laced  around  each  ol 
the  ball  joints  which  form  the  connections.  .\Itliou^ 
the  lubricant  thus  supplied  lasts  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  these  joints  are  likel>'  to  be  allowed  to 
run  dry,  on  account  of  the  bother  of  taking  off  the 
boots  and  repacking  them.  If  they  are  alktwed  to 
wear  unduly,  they  may  rattle  and  even  become  dan- 
gerously unreliable  and  they  should  be  inspected  at 
not  too  infrequent  intervals. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  column  is  the  steering 
device  which  communicates  the  motion  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel  to  Ihe  steering  linkage  and  the  front 
wheels.  This  usually  is  in  a  tight  housing  and  this 
should  be  kept  packed  full  of  a  not  too  stiff  grease, 
one  or  more  plugged  holes  being  provided  thtough 
which  il  can  be  supplied  with  a  grease  gun.  One 
filling  will  usually  last  for  several  thousand  miles, 
but  if  the  grease  escapes  so  that  it  is  no  longer  in 
contact  with  the  moving  parts  they  wear  out  rapidly 
under  the  heavy  pressures,  severe  shocks,  aod 
nearly  constant  movement  and  so  much  lust  motion 
develops  between  the  steering  wheel  and  the  linkap 
that  steering  becomes  uncertain  and  even  dangerous. 
This  is  trucof  all  other  parts  of  the  steering  gear  and 
careful  attention  to  lubrication  is  thus  extremely 
necessary.  Ax  the  bottom  of  the  steering  column  is 
f     nd     h      mechanism    by    which    the    spark   and 

h        I    1  nkagcs  arc  operated  from  the  le\-ers  at  the 

p  of   h    column,  consisting  of  small  bcvd  gears  or 

equ  valcnt  arrangement.     These  parts  occa- 

nally   require  a   little  oil.     Running   the  whole 

1  n^  h    {    he  column,  within  its  tubular  casing,  aie 

h      haf      which   connect  the   spark  and   throttle 

I      rs   o    heir  linkages  under  the  hood,  and  therr  il 

11    an  oil  hole  at  the  top  of  the  column  for  oiling 

h  m     no  which   thin  oil  should   occasionally  tc 
1   n  order  that  the  shafts  may  not  stick. 
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Wherever  you  find 
Automobiles — 
There  you  will  find 
Presto-O-Ute 

Your  Prest-O-Lke  Taok  »  like  a  ilore  of 
condeiued  daylight.  It  (urnithet  the  only 
lafe,  efficient,  depencUble  and  econcmical 
light  (or  the  automobile. 

That  fact  combined  with  its  unh'eraal  ser- 
vice explains  why  350,000  eq>erienced 
owner*  iniisi  upon  it. 

Experience  quickly  [wove*  ihe  weakneit 
of  the  "unieVable"  generator  or  imitation  gas 
tank,  with  their  poor  and  unsatisFacloiy  ser- 
vice and  light 

When  You  Bay  Your  Car 

IdiuI  upon  Pr«-0-Lile.  IE  you  find  the  nunu- 
fucluiR  liu  included  ■  cheap  generatoi  or  iinilalion 
laak  m  the  equipneol.  Hide  lor  PieM-O-Uh:.  W>h- 
it-O-Lite  KTvice  your  oi  u  not  o(  full  value. 

Makcn  0/  Praf-O-Ute  Gal 
Tanhs,  Pml'0-Tlre  Tulti. 
Pial-0-Tite  Tanki.  Ptal-O- 
Lilti,  Pntt-O-  Welder  and  Pntt- 
0-Slailer.      Aik  fo'   Uttialun. 

THE    PREST-O-LITE    CO. 

EAST  SOUTH  ST.,  INDIANAPOUS.  IND. 

Bnaehoat!  Adnlm.  Bikimore,  BoMai,  Bulilo,  Cliicuo 
(2).  Cudoiuli.  ClnrUnd.  DiH.!.  Daioil.  ln(£u>L>!4i>.  Jul- 
tooviUc.  Dbitfa,  Kuihi  Git,  Ld  AiihI«.  MilwiuLcc, 
Mixiwpolk.  N<w  Yok.  Onuhi.  PhiUiiebhU,  PHobuih. 
Pnvidac:,  St.  Louih  St  Pull.  3u>  Fmicim,  SuSif. 
ChariiniPlaHlm:  At]*nu,  OcnWxl,  DiJIai.  EL  CamlxicWi. 
H>w£o«K^IU..  Initiniixla.  Loni  yud  Or,  LoADRla, 
■    ■*"       '      "■       ri>.N.  j:.O.kkiul.Oni^.Se.Bli. 


DISTANCE  AND  TORQUB  BOPS 

Many  cars  are  provEded  with  two  distance  rod* 
which  extend  from  each  side  of  the  Frame  lack  to  the 
rear  ajde  and  the  connections  of  these  requiir  roo- 
stant  lubrication  or  they  will  become  thic  seat  <d 
annoyingrat  tling.  Grease  cups  are  usually  prarided 
at  these  points  and  they  should  be  screwed  do«a 
frequently.  Oil  retainers  are  sometimes  used  aad 
require  very  frequent  refilling  as  liquid  ofl  aooa  e^ 
capes  from  such  joints.  , 

There  is  sometimes  a  torque  rod  running  from  tic 
rear  axle  housing  forward  to  one  of  the  middle  bamc 
members  and  this  usually  has  bearii^ 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  dry,  as  « 
rattling  will  then  result. 

FKONT  WHEELS 
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grease  cup  on  the  hub  or  oiled  through  a  sprinj  oil 
retainer  thereon.  They  run  a  long  time  wiibooi 
attention  if  they  are  packed,  but,  as  the  wberis  hawc 
tobciemoved  to  repack  their  bearings,  the  operation 
is  sometimes  put  off  too  long  and  the  bcanngs  nin 
dry.  An  inspection,  after  each  500  to  1000  miles,  a 
usually  sufficient.  When  the  other  methods  of  lu- 
brication are  employed,  it  is  well  to  feed  Enough 
lubricant  so  that  it  begins  to  work  out  at  the  ins^ 
ends  of  the  hubs. 

While  attending  to  the  front  wheel  bearings  it  is 
well  to  ascertain  whether  the  speedometer  gean  that 
drive  the  fiexible  shaft  are  sufficiently  lubricated. 
There  is  usually  a  hole  in  their  housii^  through 
which  grease  can  be  forced. 

OPERATING  LEVBK3 

A  little  lubrication  is  required  by  the  shafts  apoa 
which  the  gear  shifting  and  emergency  brain  levers 
act  and  there  are  usuafly  several  spring  oil  retainer>, 
or  grease  cups  mounted  at  paints  on  this  double 
shaft,  which  should  be  attended  to  from  lime  to 
time,  as  the  levers  may  otherwise  work  hard  and 
possibly  stick.  It  is  even  worth  while  to  apply  a  lii- 
tle  oil  to  the  parts  of  the  emergency  brake  lati-h  jrtil 
to  the  slides  in  which  the  gear  shiFting  lever  iDo\'ev 
These  are  small  matters,  but  attention  to  them  pays 
in  the  end  and  conduces  to  the  smooth  aitd  easy 
operation  of  a  car. 


The  brake  mechanism  is  one  of  the  first  parts  of  a 
car  to  rattle  annoyingly  if  its  bearings  wear  out  from 
lack  of  lubrication.     The  forks  or  devices  which  at- 


equalizer  bars  and  secure  the  pull  rods  to  tbe 
mechanism  of  the  brakes  themselves,  all  require  to  be 
oiled  occasionally,  with  the  n^ain  can.  The  bearinp 
oF  the  brake  shafts  and  the  joints  and  bearings  of  the 
brake  equalizers  should  also  receive  similar  aiteDtioa 
and  the  pins  upon  which  the  engaging  mechanism  d 
the  external  brake  are  secured  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. In  some  of  the  highest  grade  cars,  a  good 
many  of  these  last-named  points  are  provided  with 
compression  grease  cup*.  Where  oil  has  to  be  hto- 
plied  from  a  squirt  can  the  parts  should  be  caiefuJiy 
wiped  off  before  oiling,  as  otherwise  grit  will  be  or- 
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SPECIFY 

Fabrikoid  Leather 

for 

Auto  Tops 

^  Fabrikoid  Leather  does  not  crack, 
split,  or  peel.  Is  waterproof,  wind- 
proof  and  sunproof. 

^  Grease  and  dust  are  easily  removed 
without  affecting  its  durability. 

^  A  Fabrikoid  Leather  Top  adds  to 
the  ap(>earance  of  the  auto,  affords 
ample  protection  to  passengers  and 
satisfaction  to  owners. 

^  We  have  a  superior  line  of  Mohair 
Mackintoshed  Cloths  for  those  prefer- 
ring this  class  of  fabrics  for  auto  tops. 

^  Ask  Dept.  No.  226  for  samples  and 
name  of  manufacturer  using  our 
Auto  Top  Fabrics. 

FABRIKOID  WORKS, Wilmington,  Del. 
(E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemoun  Powder  Co.,  Owner) 


Some  things 
every  motorist 
should  know 

Why  hit  car  needs  to  be  overhauled  every  season. 
How  abnormal  wear  leads  to  this  expense. 
What  causes  abnormal  wear. 
How  to  prevent  it. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet,  hill  of  vital  facts — which 
shows  the  part  that  granular  minor  shaft  bearing  play 
in  increasinfl  your  repair  bills  and  decreasing  the  life  and 
efficiency  of  your  car. 

The  whole  question  of  minor  shaft  bearings  is  explained 
in  a  simple,  non-technical  manner;  the  structure  of  the 
ditferent  classes  of  bearing  alloys,  as  sho^Vh  by  the  pho- 
tographic illustrations,  tells  the  story. 

Before  you  buy  a  new  car  —before  you  put  your  present 
car  in  the  repair  shop  for  overhauliiu; — send  for  this 
booklet  F.    It  has  dollars  and  cents  value  for  you. 

AMERICAN  BRONZE  COMPANY,  Berwyn,  Pa. 
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ried  into  the  bearing  with  the  oil  and  very  little  good 
will  result.  There  is  often  no  means  pfx>vided  for 
oiling  the  mechanism  of  the  internal  brakes,  bat  ii 
many  cars  sufHcient  lubricant  escapes  from  the  axk 
housing  to  effect  this  purpose.  Brake  bands  wUdi 
chatter  may  properly  be  sparingly  oiled. 

SPRINGS 

So  long  as  a  car  is  in  use  the  springs  are  ooi* 
stantly  in  action,  and  thus  the  eye-bolts  which  hcur 
the  ends  of  the  springs  to  their  bangers  upsK  tk 
frame  and  which  connect  the  spring  ends  to  ths 
shackles  and  the  shackles  to  other  spring  meaahUKt 
to  hangers,  require  continuous  lubrication,  li  it  ii 
not  supplied,  the  pins  wear  in  their  bushings  Aid  tk 
vehicle  rattles  badly.  Compression  grease  cdpi  are 
generally  provided  upon  all  eye-bolt  ends  and  tboe 
should  be  screwed  down  a  little  as  often  as  twy 
100  miles.  If  spring  oil  retainers  are  used  instead, 
they  should  be  frequently  filled.  In  some  can  the 
rear  spring  seats  are  free  to  turn  upon  the  axle  casBf 
and  it  is  important  that  the  grease  cups  which  soppfy 
these  bearings  be  turned  down  frequently. 

Lubrication  of  the  starting  crank  shaft  in  its 
bearing  in  the  bracket  at  the  front  of  the  lacfiattf 
should  not  be  forgotten,  as  looseness  and  a  tendency 
to  rattle  will  be  the  result. 

CONCLUSION 

Every  automobile  owner  has  it  in  his  pontf 
immensely  to  prolong  the  useful  life  of  his  car  by 
thorough  and  conscientious  lubrication  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  greatly  curtail  its  usefulness  by 
failure  to  do  so.  If  the  former  course  wcfe  choeti 
by  more  owners  motoring  would  be  much  less  eipni* 
sive  than  it  usually  is,  the  operation  of  the  average 
car  would  be  smoother  and  more  satisfactory  than  at 
present  and  there  would  be  fewer  second-hand  cars 
glutting  the  market. 


Automobile  Tops 

THE  average  person,  when  buying  a  car,  de- 
votes altogether  too  little  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  top  with  which  it  b  to  be 
equipped.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  top  'n 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  bearing  upon 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  car.  It  is  to  the  motor  car  wliat  the  roof 
is  to  the  house. 

A  top  of  almost  any  grade  is  likely  to  be  rainproof 
at  first  and  look  fairly  well,  but  the  inferior  top,  after 
it  has  been  subjected  to  folding  and  creasing,  to 
baking  sun,  intense  cold,  dust,  sleet,  heavy  wind 
pressures  and  drenching  rains,  for  a  while,  is  like!)' 
to  begin  to  show  signs  of  weakness  such  as  cracb 
or  opened  seams  which  cause  it  to  leak. 

Nothing  can  be  more  annoying  than  a  top  which 
allows  water  to  drip  upon  the  persons  and  ckHbing 
of  the  passengers. 

A  top  in  inferior  quality  also  becomes  shabby  io 
appearance  much  sooner  than  one  of  first-class  oa* 
terial  and  workmanship.  The  material  loses  it* 
lustre  and  becomes  covered  with  spots  and  crease* 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  gives  an  unkempt  aspect 
to  a  car  which  may  otherwise  be  in  a  state  of  fine 
preservation,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  well-tailoied 
man  with  a  battered  derby  upon  his  head. 
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nt»  Mmm  on  th»  Lmft—' «  [  j  n  o  t  wagoD  three-quarter  ways  across 
only  sounds  good,  but  it  u  *he  desert  till  I  got  a  genuine 
good.    I  suppose  I  have  folded     S'lanUMtU  Top." 

^uitaa^tU  is  sun-proof,  heat-proof,  cold-proof,  sleet-proof, 
snow-proof,  rain-proof,  crack-proof,  grease-proof,  dust-proof, 
and  dirt-proof— pretty  nearly  fool-proof. 

I  automobile  Top. 
THIS     YOU     SHOULD     KNOW     ABOUT     AUTO    TOPS 


Vc  h»VE  TUSt  publiahed  a  complete 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY,  112  Bowlinf  GrwB  BUg.,  New  York 

Look  for  the  brtua   ftinmnHi   label  in  the  peak  of  your  Top 
Ple«H  mcDiloa  the  Rnliw  o(  RcTtcwi  wbcn  wrilloa  to  adTcrtlHra 
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m  SOPHtSTMBS  »»1  FtjlTTERr. 


Wc(ln  Ok  CUAIIAPTBH  bt 


wooUn't  I 


jbmUiIOO.OOO*)!!* 

oilatDvtart  IOO-bU*  trin 

iflM«r,  CBB  Im  tflt  b«ck  to  APT 

mb  af  ■  mih.  StroDa^iiriailbk 
latt.  A-oP  femd  >wi*al  jsinU 


Although  the  construction  of  a  top  is  ■  imie 
of  great  importance,  the  cbaiactcr  of  tlie  mutiBl 
used  is  of  much  more  vital  significance  auj  tirRb 
danger  that  the  motorist  who  has  not  mdoly 
investigated  the  subject  of  top  materials  may  bt 
deceiv^  in  the  quality  of  goods  which  Ir  ■ 
buying.  _ 

Motorists  who  are  about  to  buy  tops  aic  mgcd,  a 
their  own  interests,  to  seek  information  fiTMn  oik 
prejudiced  sources,  as  to  the  materials  eotetiiig  imd 
the  different  kinds  of  top  materials,  the  melliod.- 
of  their  manufacture,  their  relative  resistance  to  th 
elements  and  to  usage  and  their  getieral 
There  is  considerable  looseness  as  to  ifae  i 
top  material  which  may  have  the  effect  of 
the  uninitiated  and  lead  to  seri<         *' 


n  large  cities,  r 


by  causmg  as.... 
altogether  inferior  ti 
which  does  not  even  keep  oi 


The  Small  Private  Garage 

THE  advantages  of  keeping  an  autonobilc 
upon  one's  own  premises  latber  tlun  in  i 
public  garage  arc  numerous.  It  is  alwtjiii 
hand  when  required  and  not  subject  to  uoauttMiKi] 
use;  the  garage  keeper's  profit  is  saved  totbeoni. 
and  the  owner,  if  he  has  time,  can  personally  ore 
for  his  car  and  give  it  much  more  conadentioai 
attention  than  he  can  be  asaured  of  at  a  publk 
garage. 

The  ground  space  required  for  the  ston^  of  * 
single  car  is  so  small  that  ir""  ™->.«-;-^  — —ii  ik. 
exception  of  some  who  live  i 
site  for  a  private  garage  in 
residences  and  the  minimum  cost  of  a  suitable  bsitd- 
ine  is  not  very  great.  A  onc-atory  building,  Ben- 
urmg  14x18  feet  inside,  will  ho u Fie  an  ordinarr  toor 
ing  car,  but  a  floor  area  of  i'6x30  feet  is  mudi  fttla- 
able,  as  affording  more  clear  space  and  foOB  f" 
^rage  iittings  and  apparatus  of  variotM  liwli. 
Ordinary  frame  construction  Is  cheap  and  K  pod 
serviceable  wooden  garage  of  the  above  dnM 
can  be  put  up  for  around  $200.  If  micb  ■  b 
is  metal  sheathed,  the  fire  risk  is  greatly  tf~' 
anti  the  cost  of  construction  is  not  iiliiillilHWij  m- 
creased.  Concrete  construction  is  umtMUf  ^ 
nearest  to  ideal,  and  either  the  monoliuiic  f^Ceot  ai 
the  concrete  block  method  may  be  uaed,at  ■■  «■ 
pense  which  is  not  excessive  cansideriaf  da  *ih- 
stantial  nature  of  such  a  building  and  tta  ttncliy 
fireproof  character.  Brick  construction  eu-ktfdly 
compete  with  concrete,  everything  cotuHenA 

A  garage  Hoor  should  invariably  be  at  aacme 
and  it  should  be  gradually  sloped  to  some  omt  Mut 
where  a  sewer  connection  should  be  pro  video.  A 
concrete  foundation  is  desirable  whatever  the  mate- 
rial of  the  building.  As  ample  light  is  required  vhon 
working  about  a  motor  car,  very  numerous  Endows 
should  be  provided  and  a  wire  glass  skyti^t  it  * 
luxury.  Where  the  conditions  permit,  a  donbit 
door  at  each  end  of  the  building  is  very  dedtaMe  " 
then  the  car  can  be  driven  in  at  one  and  o«  « tfc* 
other  and  the  inconvenience  of  backing  out  w«iW- 
The  approaches  to  the  doors  should  be  on  n  osy 

The  problem  of  heating  is  a  rather  difficeU  om 
unless  the  garage  is  60  close  to  the  steam  Of  byl 
water  heating  plant  of  another  building,  and  at  *bA 
a  level  as  to  permit  of  the  extension  of  pipiag  tbctf- 
from  and  the  installation  of  radiators.    It  is  posabk 
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fl  The  only  powei 

air  pump  that  ia 

recommendec]  and 

furnished  as  regular  equipment  by 

any    of    the    leading    automobile 

manufactu  rers. 

^  Merely  connect  die  hose  to  your 
tire  —  and  throw  a  lever.  Gear 
driven  —  no  friction  wheel  to  slip: 
no  spark  plug  to  remove. 
4  So  constructed  that  it  cannot 
possibly  pump  oil  into  the  tire  to 
damage  the  rubber:  and  will  in- 
flate any  tire  to  the  desired  pres- 
sure in  less  than  three  minutes. 
Pontively  soaranteed  for  odd  year 
For  complete  Information,  lend  ui  ihe 


KEUOGG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

26  CnCLE  STREET    ..    ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


Make*    it    a    Lai 

. ■.P°."'.    "-, JiKhtmlleiiiiliOu. 

EvrnplTbE 
rss  Motor 

1i  nob  ■  plH^tlLlpir  or  tor,  taut  k  tjri    '    ~   ' 
mu-IDa  motor.    WBlifha  n  lbs.,  li  «> 


1912       _^     YALE  SERVICE  is  ihe  natural  rc- 

^>ult  of  YALE  qualily.  which  it  baaed 

in      correct     deiign,     higheat     grade 

nateriaU,    (killed    workmanihip    and 

ipecial  Butomatic  machinery. 

There  are  more  drop  forglngs   used  In 
he   YALE  Ihan  In  any  older  molotcyeU 

built. 

Atl  (our  1912  model*— 4  H.  P.  to  7 

■H.  p.  Twin— have  2%  in.  Studded 

Tire*.  Ellipse    Free    ^gine    Clutch, 

Eccentric  Yoke  and  Muffler  Cut-Out. 

Write  today  for  advarkceinformBtioD 

V  about  thesereall9l2modeU,«othBt  you 

cai>  *ee,  by  compariaon,  the  auperiority  o(  the  YALE. 

THE   CONSOLIDATED    MFG.  CO. 

IT  IB  Famwood  Ava^ Tolndo,  Ohio 


however  to  heat  by  means  of  a  stove  or  sunDir 
heater  located  in  a  small,  strictly  fireproof  addilioD 
to  the  garage,  the  only  communication  trom  the 
heater  compartment  to  the  garage  proper  being  by 
the  flue  through  which  the  hot  air  is  delivered.  Whike 
an  unhealed  garage  is  perfectly  practical  a  propedy 
heated  one  is  altogether  preferable. 

As  to  garage  appointments  one  can  go  as  far  u 
one  wishes  in  th[s  direction. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  be  installed  a 
gasoline  measuring  pump,  with  hose  delivery,  whtch 
draws  from  a  good  sized  under^ound  tank,  placed  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  building,  but  this  is  not  a 
necessary  adjunct  as  an  underground  tank,  located 
a  short  distance  away,  with  a  simple  form  of  puoip 
attached  directly  to  it  will  serve,  although  not  so 
conveniently.  An  oil  cabinet  with  measuring  pump 
forms  a  very  desirable  feature.  Ore  of  the  over- 
head vehicle  washers,  with  swinging  arm  carrying 
the  hose  and  suitably  connected  to  a  water  service, 
is  almost  a  necessity  if  the  car  is  to  be  washed  on 
the  premises,  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  install  thW 
unless  the  garage  is  healed. 

Plenty  of  shelf  and  cupl>oard  room  should  be  pro- 


of hooks  upon  which  to  hang  articles  which  might 
otherwise  litter  the  floor.  Space  can  usually  be 
found  for  a  work  bench  which  should  be  provided 
with  drawers  for  tools  and  spare  parts  and  with  a 
substantial  vise. 

Electric  lights  should  be  installed  in  plenty  and 
there  should  be  se\-eral  convenieotly  located  recep- 
tacles into  which  a  flexible  cord  with  a  guarded 
lamp  may  be  plugged.  At  least  one  pony  chemical 
fire  extinguisher  should  be  kept  in  the  building. 


To  tlie  Review  of  Reviews  reader: 

"^yE  conduct  a  Motor  Service  Bureau 
for  your  benefit.    Write  for  Infor- 
mation  about   any   motoring  problem 
that  confronts  you. 


3H.W  withf n«>lrif I  eg 


r  Tea  Oaya'  Free  THal 

■  n  fljrt  «r«H  mtn  yoa  mh«  ^  ^ima  M^oemmm 

I  IT  oiLfcosn  i^V^  V^c 

I  oonatlit^awiMitttttmt         

iL_        -        ■■— A  P— t«r  ■»■>■   ^—      ■    ■■      ta^i^ 
[Mf*ra>  Rtafai  ud  luidildcf  r"  *-'       " 

pgaAiTcYCLaca 


Conrinully  of  ImprMalun  Mw) 


a  Succesaful  Adn 


fhe  Collver  Tours  ..isr-ivi 

>.  AHEBICA,     JAPAN.      nuHTII)  THE  WDICI.I> 

rite  for  booklclj.                        jj  TKIMTV  ['1,.,  BOSTON' 

ALTHOUSE'S    sei^*?oi5^^"°" 

EUROPE 

HB  EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

iciai  DrVirf"Mr«."'ii!  's.'  'KTlnCtii^"  rwnC's"\. 

70  Spring  andSmnmer  Tours 

;<>  iJL  psrtJi  of  thD  Contlnonl.  mmprlalng  Tour*  J<  Lmi  And 
Lorn  «nd  Short  Vncatlon  Tours.     Also  a  spii-tal  K.-rtcB 
it  popular  priced.    A  complelo  raimo  or  tnura  tor  W'k'c- 
Hon,  Tit  the  MstUlerTBiwiin  sod  Nortb  Atlantic  ruuUw. 
$p«i^  MMiilKbt  Sun  ■Dd  Buisla  Toor.     Spain  and 
Honceo  iSnr.     Summer  Tour  to  Itw  Orient. 

JAPAN  IN  CHERRY  BLOSSOM  SEASON 

""'       Tunfc  sn«ii»,  luuMi.  «c.,  luva  April  10.  "    "  "'" 

THOSrcboK  &  SON 

NEW  TORKi   S«S   BrondwitT.   «e«    V\Ub    ATP. 

b»k'l  Tnvdler's  CbiqMS  Arc  GdmI  AH  Over  Ibc  WorU 

'*  Travel  Free 
/               k          From  Care'' 

11                         11  Thirty  years'  auctess  [n  servinR 

\  W  a  discrimLnating  clientele  in 
both  Escorted  and  Independent 
European    travel    a-wurcs   our 

patrons  every  coitiforl,  agreeable  companionship, 

select  hotels  and  attractive  prices. 

BARTLETT  TOURS  CO. 

200  Sontb  ism  Street.            PlUlatdcipkU.  Pa. 

PleSH  menllOD  ibe  Rarlew  of  R 


rtews  when  wrltli 
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To  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun 

Eight  delightful  cruises   during  June,  July 

and  August 
From   Hamburg,  duration    1 4  to  26  days. 

Cost,  $62.50  and  up. 

Splendid    ■ervire,    large     steamthips     "VLcloria 
LuU«,"  "Kronpiinzenin  Cecilie,"  and  "Meteor." 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 

41-45  Broulwar.  New  York         BmIm         nndnrth 


and  other  well-laiowii  Steanuhipa  ot  tb* 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

RATES  TO 

Panama,  $75.       Round  Trip.  $  1 42.50. 
Jamaica.  $45.      Round  Trip.     $85.50. 

Tours  to  the  Tropics 

Leaving  Weekly 
11  to  30  days.  $90  to  $240. 

Including  all  nec^saaiy  ei 


Coatlauliy  or  Impnidon  Mcani  Succaasful  AdTWtldni 
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^(d(d(d(d(d(d(d(d(d 


PlenH  mention  tb«  Reflaw  of  RctIcwi  whan  wiitimA  <o  adrarUsen 
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Do  You   Know 

the  Delights  of  Real  Southern 

Cooking? 

Have  you  ever  lasted  VJrginia  Corn  Pone?    Bow 
about  •oiuedi^lit.'iDuii  rrlcd  iliickeii  or  Ijmltlifleld  Hum 

niL'cl'resliOyiilers,  Crabs  or  Fi.li.  Jhe  kindiwrTednt 
Tile  Chttinhcrljii  tome  frE«h  from  the  WHter  lo  you. 
We  r.lac  our  OHn  VeKetnbLeH.  the  kind  tbmt  irow 


ia  fanioua.  and  the  cTJoVine— well,  delicious  c 
from  adequately  dcscribi IDT  it.  It's  ■ometh 
wilt  litiKer  In  vnur  memory  Ion*  after  olber 
roTKOtten.    The  dnily  menus  are  elsborate- 


GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  Mar..  FortT« 


care  of  thnt. 

Location ' 


tbli  ja  the  renc 


To  California  rl^nJ,.  "Sunset  limited" 

New  All-Steel  Pullman  Equipment  ^  j 

With   every   known   Modem   Travel    Coav'enience — For   tbe    Man — For   lh«   Woman — For   lb*   QV 
Semi-WeeUr  Between 

New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

The  Natural  Winter  Route— 24  Hours  Saving  in  Time 

E.M  Bl  Kod  yoa  beiulirully  illuMnlHl  booka  aboat  Ihia  Traia  aad  Roale.    Meuioa  3  book*.  S 

Southern    Pacific    Sunset    Route       1 

L.  a  Nutasi,  G.  E.  p.  A.  3WorllSSoillIro^wQ,M»lA 


CODIInuily  of  Imprcaalon  Meana  i 
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^^MM 


Pleasure  Voyages  throngli  to  Egypt 
HVE  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  DEUGHT 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar, 
Al(ier>,  Villefranclie,  Genoa, 
Nkplei,     Alexandria,     Egjpt 

•  *  • 

-By  the  Largert ^= 
British  Mediterranean  Steamers 

"ADRIATICSuCEDRIC 

FebruaiT  21  March  6 


WINTER   TRIPS    TO    ITALY 
via   MEDITERRANEAN    PORTS 

■'  CANOPIC 

-  Fraa  B«tM  —  March  16 

WHITE  STAR  UNE 


9  BrMdwmr,  New  Tarii 


84  Stu*  StTMi,  BaiiM 


THE   PILGRIM  TOURS 

■  $225  TO  $850 


THE 


TOURS 


Why  not   Europe 

nt-xt  Spring  or  Summer? 

Aatomx>bilc  Tctnra. 
305  S.  Ktbtta  St,      Pittsbwi,  Pi. 


mmm 


mm 


I    Gt„    DOSTON.    MASS. 


EUROPE— ORIENT 


t  1^^  J  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Lci-iinlviravcl.    I!uioi>c  Mrt  Ihp  Orienlmicrprctr-l  by  schnlars. 
Privai,V,.L-ht.nll.L-ML-diltrrflnran.    Writcfor  aniiouncLmcTil'^. 

Buraau  of  Unlvanltv  Trsvol,  2  Trinity  Plac*.  BosIod 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 


SMbH    aad     SM    9 


jid  (Menial  R 
Tm  a^BlB-M 


If  p.  SimSOII,  Pormeriy  with  Hole)  ImpemL 


MEDITERRANEAN  TOURS 

Iwl    Pebsonally  Escobied— Highest  Class 


RAYMOND&WHITCOMBCO..: 


CondnuliT  ol  Imprei 


Ion  Meani  Siiccauf  ul  AdveriMM 
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STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 

A  correction  can  be  made  or  a 
blot  removed  from  Strathmore 
Parchment  without  the  sign  of 
an  erasure.  That  is  because  the 
Strathmore  Quality  extends 
through  the  sheet.  It  It  is  this 
depth  of  character  that  makes 
Strathmore  Parchment  the  bus- 
iness stationery  of  the  highest 
caste.  The  Strathmore  Parch- 
ment Test  Book  free  on  request. 

THE  STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO, 

Mtttineague.  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


<STKe"Strathmore  Quality"  line  includes  high  caste  papers  for  artistic  printingK 

PlMM  maotloa  the  RctIcw  of  Ren***  whwi  writlag  to  adrwdMO 
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Contlauliy  of  ImptCHloa  Mean*  SuccMttal  AdTMtldog 
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n-.',.1V».'i.|-rt'in'i!-Wy»iVWr,        ,  '-- 

steel  Filing 
im  in  Mini?  *"»•«» 


>teel  Half'Seciions  are  the  clev 
binets  ever  produced  for  offici 


i,  and  contain  all  the  former's 


steel  Halt-SecUons 


are  coiutmctpd  on  tbe  unit  crincfple.  ind  can  b«  built  ua  or  taken  down  u 
needed.  A  obolce  of  >U  Ibe  essentia  filinE  devices  ia  offered.  The  eiclusivt 
matomatic  locking  feiture  b  furnished  wben  desired. 

Muiufactur«d  In  the  Isrgest  metal  furniture  factories  in  Ihe  world,  where  tfa< 
firmt  metal  furniture  built  was  produced  25  years  aso,  noeipense  has  beensparec 
to  assure  the  perfection  of  this  line.  It  has  never  been  equalled  In  tbe  flnesl 
gradei  of  cabinet  makkiE. 


Special 
'_  Equipment 


bronze  for  public  build- 
Inns,  banks,  libraries  and 
conunerclal  ofticei.  Plans 
■     -      -ntumlsbed. 


SmJ  far  illailrofJ  catalsm  R-a 

Art  Metal  CoNSTSucnoN  Co. 

Factories  and  OWcc^  Jmmtatmm,  N.  Y. 


IWAM  Safety" 


THE    PEN 
THAT 


CAN'T  LEAK^ 


w  luBiibH  wn*- 


i 


MABIE.  TODD  &  CO. 

a  LwH.  NEW  YORK  209  St.le  Street.  CHICAGO 
>N,  PARIS,  BRDSSELfl   AND    BYDNBV 
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A  Loose  Leaf    gc^,^ 
Binder     »!^^-t?s-      "  •*-      ^'^  ' 


The 

Orifin.1 


I«  E.  B.  Patent 
Binder    Clip 


ot  plKii.onc  oi  culiaiiduvrS-HUECciu- 
lofue  oCC.S  D.  oBke  neceuilie*  Hul  inuiwd  ou  nceiiiloC  lOc. 

Cabu  ft  D~i~  Mb,  Cl.  Dqt  SI.ZM-IW.ZMSl^llnTotCaT 


Increase  Your  Physical  Efficiency 

We  WUl   Show   You   How 


Your 


ccrta  in  life  der>endft  £is1 


:□  Eght  off  w 


iScieot.    Theweakiiog  h 
:  of  lack  of  mum  or  thi 


you  to  iSe'advanUigc of  oiirliberal'offt „. 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE   IN  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  FREE 

Thii  coiine  bus  been  prepered  bv  Btmard  Mac  [widen,  and  reflects  the  IcmnrlediRirhKhtvta 

gained  in  his  trcalment  of  patientsathii  immense  Heal  thaIocium,4"l  St.  and  Grand  BouTci'aiil.Cbiat' 

Mur  1«>  hatful  comas  ■»  tMini  loU  lUilr  >l  from  S15-00  In  *SO.0O. 

1«  order  to  obtain  this  iplendid  body-building  eourao,  yau  only  netd  tn  enroll  for  ui  ti^l  naUh 
subicriplian  1o  Ihe  Pliyiiial  Culliiri  Magaiini.  nhich  will  cDSt  yuu  li.oo.  It  ii  the  moa  mJx 
■_.  ,_  ^1..  c  ij  _*i,^  ._^        1.   ._    .     '-  "eachea  you  how  to  keep  always  wcU.     It  paracribw  J 


■  dolUr  bUI  and 


•ou  oUl  (e 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO., 


thii  sugaxina  for  eisbl  m 


1102  FUdron   Biuldinc,  NEW  YORK    | 


UFE  THRU  HEAT 

Br  Taldnf  Tnfciib  Btth  at  Hose  — Oi^T  2c 


r«£  MJf/lK  APERIEHT. 


CUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY. 


CaDdnulty  of  Imprculon  Meani  SwccvMful  AdrcrHalBg 
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nfPEWRITERS 

ARE  THOROUCHBREDS 

Nb  Ai^cr  fypewrllcr  boUt— rcgardleaa  ol  any 
nd«'  la  the  e^aal  of  the  ncw.Foz  Visible 
llcr.  rither  io  the  mattnBl  used  or  in  worloDBji- 
the  number  and  convenience  of  its  special  feHtureo. 
I  Duny  good  typewritm  being  built  and  sold,  but 
'or  the  new  Foi  Viaible  Typewriter  that  it  ii  bellcr 
(■■a  mc  bcBl  ol  ihese.  and  that  ita  auiomatic  features 
combined  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  typewriter. 

It  has  a  Tabulator,  Back  Space  Key,  Twi^Color  Ribbon 

and    Removable    Spools,     Interchangeable    Carriages    and 
Platens.  Card  Holder,  Slmdl  Cntling  Device.  Varialjle  Line 


SENT  ON   APPROVAL  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


Is  diarfti 


style  of  lyp^.^ldtlTof' 
Foi  Visible  Typei 


monthly.     Simple 


Deir  Sim    Pkw  aenJ  m*  ■  ora  '/«<»' 


charming 
pies    of 

i-noor 
elling 
icils. 

latioiwr  and  we  the 
lerio.  Every  one 
.ereiyoaepnctical. 
If  lue,  tKil  merely  Io 
led.  of  «oana,«riih 
Coh-i-Door"  tet^- 
lUndard  of  Peocd 
-theWora 

idy  for  lue. 
1  aharpening. 
out  of  order. 


lRDTMUTH, 

St,  Now  Yorki 

lift  LdR^Mi  ^n#fdfidL 


tnHon  the  RctIcw  of  RcTlewa  • 
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Remember  this — 

Fireproof  maierials  alone  can't 
make  a  fHini"  cabinet  fireproof, 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN 
CHECK   PROTECTION 


Con  tin  111  ly  o[  Ii 


ucceuful  AdTutldna 
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Mli^tTouiAi 
onarch 


^aenct/ 


THE  Monarch 
impioTcmcDt  in  the  opei 
ator  Tbc  more  Raccato  her 
touch,  the  npccdicr  she  becomes) 
the  better  the  qiia}ity  of  the 
iTork  ihe  can  turn  oiit.  The 
Moiurch  menis  pounding,  but 
yieldi  to  a  sympathetic  touch  a 
response  in  speeii  and  accuracy 
nhich  tells  in  more  vrork,  more 
buiineu,  more  profit. 
Write  lu  and  we  nin  write  jou. 
Better  yet,  let  ont  neanst 
repreientatire  shnir  you  the 
Monarch.  If  he  isn't  near 
and  yon  know  of  a 
good  aaltsman,  tend  us  his 
and  iddrcst. 


mnmeChA^^ 


hgted  Tour  HdiilaT  Boob 

Provide  a  suitable  place  to 

keep  the  books  pven  you,  where 
thej  will  be  biatantly  scceeeible 
and  alwuys  free  from  duet  and  dirt. 
Start  with  one  or  more  flliktACntdv 
naha  and  add  other  anHa  diui^w  aueceed- 
iB(    jean    as    tdbt   books    Bceumalala. 

Eadh  aection  will  hold  an  aTerage 
of  2S  books. 

Bookcases 

witluial  Tpn—rf  laatal  «nda. 
YoD  can  obtain  9UH:VAT*iA*  Book- 
cases in  certain  destgiui  withont  the 
metal  interlocking  device  that  shows  their 
sectwnal  construe  tioo. 


! 


! 

\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 

9In  9leW^rt>lek<  Cd;  C-cknaii        ^ 

'        PhiUultlploa.  imi-iou  (^k-bmlSDHt  l| 

CTirooo,  ui-SU  So.  Wataih  AvuMt  S 


■II  the  adT»nt»Ke»  o*  the  unit  ajBt^n,  thus 
preridiiitf  for  tbe  future  additicpn  of  cxtr« 
□nin  which  are  always  oblainHlila  la  atyln 
uhI  fiDi>lwa  to  natch  viEtBal  purcfaaaia. 

SoldbylEDOaBthoriaedaeencleB.  VThere 
not  npmented.  aoads  wUl  ba  iblppsl  on 
apiiioval,  treiKbt  pnpald. 

Tke  "Dhe  Book  of  Fidion"  Free 

It  eostaina  a  comBrebaiRTa  Ibt  of  aiiad, 
wkDteoiM  »'*  pabS^wd  hi  BwUob,  p^scikS 
rnHn  tha  world'!  ffT«Kt«t  wntn  oa  ihuw,  by 


tlu  RsTlew  of  RcTiews  wlun  wrltlaC  to  adTcrtlsers 


1  nuB  uie  leaaei  wna  wiBDCS  10  purcnase  a 
home  in  the  West  or  th«  South  or  some  other  section,  to  obtain  employment  or  to  bn^  any  of  the  lUSawa 
classes  of  articles  listed,  may  find  these  pages  a  time-saving  guide  to  the  eserds*  of  baa  jadgmcct 
regarding  suitable  opportunities.  Pictures  and  other  "display"  will  not  be  permitted  «xc*pt  in  tlx 
cases  of  oflerings  of  real  estate,  In  connection  with  which  views  of  tbe  [M'operty,  "lapa,  etc.  ai^  J 
course,  not  only  appropriate,  but  often  necessary. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  any  advertisement. 

REAL  ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA  sSs;r,?Si 

Eacundldo  VftJtey  (nor  Sui  DIcgo).  tbe  (arden  ipi 


idtlMia 


tbBBltl 


ed  tognpa.ipples.peachm. 
Id  a  rew  yeus  Inliir  ■  good 
•ynwnlB.  A  beautlflil  coun- 
ul  and  enjoysbls  climate  ou 


irlclty.teleplioiiBS.etc.  OnBantareBT.: 

tng  tbraugb  But  Dtego  County  ■oon  to 

lUDd  pluited  am]  cared  for.  IT  you  vlah,  by  a  . 

ble  compiny  whow  officers  have  bad  as  r 

cnafnl  ewCTleiiat  and  live  ricbt  bcce.  It, „ 

hams  uHiallvIss  Id  b  eoontry  and  cllmaw  when  lltDlii 

pliaaure.  write  at  once  for  our  llliw.  booklet  (elllnK  all  about 
this  "Sun-E  1st  Tale."  Adi]re»W.B.  Alexuder.Pree..  Escon- 
... .__.  __j  __>  -.-_..       g      ^  iJacondMo.  Oallt. 


OALIFURNIA'S  SBOta  Clum  Valley.  kno< 
■uburbof^Sati  Fruictoco.   J^eal  cUniaM.'    Best  aolTtor^ili^ 


d  ^rmlnff. 
■atedbooE. 


I  SELL  IDAHO  ORCHARD  TRACTS.     Plan 


NOTHING  DOWN— 9  yosn  U)  pay— buys  rich  fertUola 
a%  Interest.  For  Punhiuldle  rolder  describtug  nil,  cUmB 
n&raU  and  cropa.  aad  6  months'  fTtn  subtn^tloD  to  "T 
A.  T.'*  8   F.  rty.."  lis-inkllway  Eiqbange.  Chicago. 


tratod  booklet.  "Ci 


ane  ta  WtaSSJo  oeBr'TwKfpitlm 

"'dies  nbio  beautiful  spring  lakes. 

or  OQlonliaclun.      Easy  l«rms. 

H  Falla.  Wlacon.^U. 


XKiWet.  "Countrj' Life  In  Virginia." 
Address  K.  T.  Crawley.  Indus.  A 


Along  the  C.  A.  O.  By. 
int  ralnfaU,  rich  soil,  mild 
Write  today  lor  Ulus- 
■■  and  low  ejcuTHlon 


IfvtifiilB 


FARM  LANDS  FOU 


It  latrnsted  w 


■1  2037.  Wlnnlpiy.  C 


SOUTHERN 


SHSEVEPOBT,  LOUIHIANA.  baa  unuaual  encaUBd  hr 
fkctoriea  and  Jobbbis  boturaa  In  certain  lines.  BIjc  ofViaiii- 
Ditlea  exist  ror  bandle  factory,  naddng  bousa.  nUcefaior  fae- 
lory.  ete.  Bhrennort  domlnalea  a  blK  trade  unMory  la  ticfc 
rumlDs  dlitrtct.  Oha^MBt  AielB  In  Boatbweit.  Low  frMki 
nleeon.^sbt  raOroad*:  river  navlsatlaB  to  Gulf.  Ikna  bails 
cheap.  Write  at  once  for  definite  taoslble  data  aboat  //••^  ' 
opiKirtUDlUeB.    U  will  pay  jwi.    Addieaa  Chambo-  st  C 


9,  Box  31.  Shrevepott.  I 


^  OOME  TOJTBE  aqCTHEABTand^^srow  vealtby.    Boy 
....  '  Orowiflg  cltl«  daBuul~'Diore  bm   imjdKe. 


"^lfm?ARMlNO   OPPORTDNITY   In 


ISLE  OF  PINES 


•alchword  of  McKlnlry, 

Island  Mmllm  anuOni 

Havana.  Lareent  Amoican  Colony  In  Cuba.  Four  day* 
from  New  Yerli  by  iteamer.  Mild,  deUcbtful  cilinaie  tbt 
year  around.  No  trust,  no  leven.  no  Irrintloa  umIhI  Mr 
trees.     Fertile  soil  for  growing  oranjrea.  grapefratt^  lauasJ*- 

" nInoBPplos,  garden  truck,  etc.    10  am  enooA  M> . — "- 

idependent  In  a  tew  years.     Write  lo-dar  for  nve 
Dg  American  lite  at  McSInlej.     Put>Urlcy  Dcfiam 


lovHiiic  Ami 
lie  olPlnps 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 


I    DOOKLJiT    "H" 


farm  Moncaga  InvestmODts.  Large  or  amaU  am 
let.  Send  tor  booklet  and  Uat  of  tAeriliiKB.  E.  J 
Do..  Grand  Forks.  N.  D.  Eat.  1S83.  Hlghart  tefo 
«%  FREE  BOOKLET  01 


a  prlndpjes  oT  Fma 


PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS, MUSIC 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 


Contlnully  of  Impression  Means  Succeaaful  AdTSrHaliii 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

lRK  you  THS  man?    HBBB  is  your  opportunity. 

matter  where  you  live — if  yon  want  to  make  Die  oMMiey 
1  eatAbliali  yonraelf  in  an  INDEPENDENT  busineos 
QUIRING  NO  CAPITAL— we  win  teach  you,  by  mall, 
the  woereU  of  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS  indndlng 
rou«h  COMMERCIAL  LAW  COURSE,  list  with  you 
lily  salable  properties*  co-operate  with  and  assist  you 
permanent  nicceoB.  Our  64-PAGE  FREE  BOOK  fully 
lains  onr  methods  and  tells  what  it  means  to  be  the 
U  representative  of  oldest  and  largest  Co-Operative 
hlty  and  Brokerage  Corporation  in  the  world.  Write 
iay  to  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY  CORPORATION. 

1  Manhattan  BuUdimc.  Chicago.  111. 

VE  START  YOU  IN  A  PERMANENT  BUSINESS 
TH  US  AND  FURNISH  EVERYTHING.  We  have 
r  easy  selUng  Plans  and  seasonable  leaders  in  the  Mail 
ler  Line  to  keep  the  factories  busy.  No  canvaasine.  Small 
>ital.  LATKe  profits.  Spare  time  onlv  required.  Personal 
i^tance.  Wnte  to-day  for  (copyrighted)  plans,  i>06itlve 
•of  and  sworn  statements. 

J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co. 
544  Pease  Bldg..  MichlganSt..  BtilTalo.  N.  Y. 

fVee  samjMe  ffo»  with  first  letter.  Something  new.  Every 
Q  wants  ft.  Orders  from  $1  to  $100.  Nice,  pleasant  business. 
;  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample  and 
tknilars.    Metallic  Sales  Co..  421  N.  Clark  St..  Chkago. 

AWYERS,  PATENTS,  CHEMISTS 

PATENTS.  DESIGNS.  TRADE-MARKS.  LABELS. 
)yrights.  Send  for  my  firee  book  "How  to  Get  Them.'* 
Oraa  R.  H.  Potts.  Patent  Lawyer.  30(HKh  8t..Washii«ton — 
io.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago — 929  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 

PATENTS.  How  to  GET  Every  Dollar  Your  Invention 
Worth.  Send  8c  stamps  for  new  128-page  book  ot  Vital 
tereet  to  Inventors.  B.  8.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  70.  Wasb- 
rton.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Send  Sketch  for 
e  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  In- 
nt.  with  valuable  Ltot  of  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  firee. 
le  mQlicm  dc^lars  offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
lers.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's  Prog- 
»:  sample  tree.  Victor  J.  Evans  St  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  88.500  offered  for  one  invention, 
tok  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent." 
It  free.  Swid  rough  sketch  for  firee  report  as  to  f>at«ita- 
Ity.  Patents  obtained  or  fiee  returned.  We  advotise  vour 
tent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years.  Address 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee.  Patoit  Attorneys. 
941  P  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


STORYWRITERS 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT  STORIES  or  for 
wspapos.  Pleasant  spare>time  or  regular  work  for  you. 
g  pay.  Send  for  Free  Booklet.  teUshow.  United  Press 
ndicate.  San  Francisco. 


DOGS 


Toy  Silk  Poodles  three  pound  Stock  $15.00.     Don  and 
ippies  every  Variety.  Angora  Cats  great  Pets  $5.00  up. 

urat.  A.  American  Kennd  Co.. 

113  E.  9th  St..  New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING 


SEND    81    FOR    SPECIMENS    of   good    advertising. 
rltlen  espaclally  for  your  business. 

J.  Grandfleld, 
Box  255.  Fall  River.  Mass. 


POSITIONS  OPEN 

"FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  .^60,000 
rot«oted  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40^K)0  va- 
incie»i  evray  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure 
ad  Renerous  pay.  lifetime  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just 
sk  far  hooklet  A  13.     No  cM>ligation. 

Earl  Hopkins.  Washington.  D.  C^^ 

YOU  ARE  WANTED  FOR  GOVERNMENT  POSI- 
'lONS.  S80.00  month  to  commence.  Annual  vacations, 
hort  hours.  No  "layc^fo"  Common  education  sufficient. 
tver  12.000  appointments  coming.  Influence  unnecessary, 
end  postal  tnunediately  for  free  list  of  positions  open,  with 
escription.    JtMiklin  Institute.  Dept.  S  16.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


UIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  pumps  water 
ly  water  power — ^no  attention — no  expense— 2  feet  fall  de- 
ates  water  60  fleet,  etc.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  tree.  Rife 
Um  Co..  3191  Trinity  Building.  New  York  City. 


HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND 
AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — To  sell  the  newest  dectric  appliance  on  the 
market:  sohi  evenrwhere  there  is  electricity.  In  the  home  ami 
ofiQce:  liberal  profit:  sales-driving  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no 
experience  or  Knowledge  of  electricity  required:  it  shows  how 
to  use  one  light  instead  of  two  and  get  the  same  results;  sells 
for  $3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser  an  investment  of  $25*  write 
for  particulars.  The  Handy  Light  Co..  735  East  Eighth 
Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  county  to  sell  the  Tran*- 
parent  Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Large  sales.  Immense 
Profits  earned.  Write  for  tains.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.. 
No.  237  Bar  St..  Canton.  Ohio. 

EARN  MORE  MONEY  EASY.  SeU  Guaranteed  Photo 
Pocket  Cutlery.  Scientifically  tempered.  Take  big  orders 
from  Lodges.  Manufacturers,  individuals.  Big  Profits. 
Write  quick.     Canton  Cutlery  Co.,  Dept.  C-55.  Canton.  O. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.  desire  representatives  to  sell  the 
New  Thin  Paper  Edition  of  The  New  International  Kncy- 
dopaodia.  Fuu  or  part  time.  Special  proposition.  Big  earn- 
ings for  live  canvassers.  Clernnmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
other  educated  men  invited  to  communicate  with  us.  Ad- 
dress  Dodd.  Mead  A  Co..  30th  St.  and  4th  Ave..  New  York. 

MANAGER  wanted  in  every  city  and  county,  handle  best 
paying  business  known,  legitimate,  new,  exclusive  control; 
no  insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Chas.  Halstead. 
61  West  35th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


CLEARANCE  SALE — Remingtons.  Densmores.  SI  1.50 1 
Franklins,  Hanumrnds.  SO  ea..  Bargains  In  Underwoods. 
Smiths,  ajxl  all  others.  AH  guaranteed.  [Applies.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exchange.  23  Park  Row.  N.  Y. 

SENSATIONAL  SALE:  Visible  Underwoods,  OUvera. 
Smiths  and  others.  S18  to  S38;  Sent  on  approval;  write  now; 
supply  limited:  Never  such  bargains:  Old  Reliable,  Coo- 
soudated  Tjrpewriter  Exchange,  245  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  bargains:  no  matter  what 
make,  will  quote  you  lowestprices  and  easiest  terms,  or  rent, 
allowing  rental  on  price.  Write  for  big  bargain  list  and  cat- 
alogue 8.  L.  J.  Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St..  Boston.  Mi 


FOR  THE  DEAF 


MY  TREATISE,  iUustrated.  on  deafness  and  head-noises, 
explains  how  complete,  lasting  relief  may  be  effected  without 
drugs  w  batteries.  Experience  32  years.  Book  sent  tree. 
Geo.  E.  Coutant.  M.D..  189  A.  Station  E.  New  York  City. 

THE  DEAF  HEAR  INSTANTLY  with  the  Acousticon. 
For  personal  use,  also  for  churches  and  theatres.  Special 
instruments.  You  must  hear  before  you  purchase.  Booklet 
firee.  General  Acoustic  Company.  200  Beaufort  Street. 
Jamaica.  New  York  City.     Paris  Branch.  6  Rue  d'Hanovre. 


FOR  THE  FARM 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  NEW 
112  page  1012  Book  on  Poultry  Raising — ^just  out.  Nothing 
pubUihed  Uke  it — the  most  helpful  book  of  the  year.  FuU 
of  practical  hdpe — how  to  breed,  feed  and  rear.  TeDs  how 
leaders  succeed — ^which  breeds  lay  and  pay  best— gives  plans 
for  poultry  houses — how  to  build  brooder  out  oT  old  piano 
box.  etc  Describes  the  famous  Prairie  State  Incubators  and 
Brooders.     Worth  dollars — free  for  the  writing. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  39  Main  St..  Homer  City.  Pa. 


SERVICES  AND  INSTRUCTION 


LEARN  TO  TALK  FORCIBLY — correctly— profitably. 
Command  your  use  of  English.  Our  correspondence  course 
in  oratc«7  makes  you  master  of  the  art.  Ask  for  Booklet 
041  explaining  matters  fnUy.  It  is  free.  Write  U>-day.  Inter- 
continental   University.    Washington.    D.    C. 

FREE  TUITION  by  Mail:  Civil  Service.  Drawing.  Engi- 
neering, Electric  Wiring.  Agricultural.  Poultry,  Normal.  Aca- 
demic, Bookkeeping.  Shorthand  Courses.  Matriculation. 
$5.  Tuition  free  to  first  applicants.  Apply  to  Carnegie  Col- 
lege. Rogers,  Ohio. 

Ill  r   D  C  A  ffl  ^^^  <^^'P  ^^  thousands  of  busv  people  the 
ff  £    ndlU   t>^^  things  on  any  subject  that  will  tUQ- 

pear  In  the  daily  w  weekly 

NEWSPAPERS 


Send  stamp  for  booklet  or  write  us  what 
you  want  and  our  Readers  will  get  it 


FOR  YOU 

CONSOUDATED  PRESS  CUPPING  CO. 

1  lOa— 167  W.  Waaluactoa  St.,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 
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Bb  your  owD  muter.  Oet  healtli^  itrengrUi  uid  flntncjal  Indepflndpnce  to  wtn^lnM  for  yourself  out  of  doqn 
every  day  Id  Itie  y«v.  You  can  do  It  on  Terrell  Lands  In  Soulb  FInrlda,  Coat  of  llTlnfi  sort  down  iomwul  of 
up.  No  reot  to  pmy.  No  heavy  fuel  blllfl.  No  if  inter  cloltains  to  buy.  AdvuiclDB  pricr*  of  food  •tolli  nwaii 
iDorc  Insieut  of  Jen  ready  cBAta  for  you  LlTlna  boajmea  a  dally  dellRbt.  You  an  work  betwr.  IWI  better, 
be  botwr  amid  the  bcauilful  BurroundJnBa  In  Ibis  perfect  dlmate. 

Ten    Acres  Will    Make  Ybu   Independent 

You  can  work  tHem  evpry  iDotich  Id  the  year.  ralolnK  annuaUy  two  to  four  iropa  which  will  Rtorn  yon 
>1M  u>  Sl.noo  per  crop  per  acre.  You  can  Itmure  the  fuiure  of  youiwlf  and  your  family  i-lth  a  pecan  out 
■rove     It  win  bear  for  more  than  100  yearn  and  Iho  roturns  einood  thono  from  almon  any  oUmr  ero».    Tertgll 

bave  bouKbt  landn  from  It:  many  of  them  will  di'vclop  their  Drouertln  and  live  at  Rerdell. 

Every  piirchaaer  haA  hlx  mnntha  In  which  to  InvivllRaTfl  uio  land,  either  peraonalLy  or  ttirousfa  an  authorim] 

We  have  a  boautlfuJIy  lIluHlralHl  book  for  you  It  will  tell  you  all  about  Tarrell  Landu  and  bowtyou  ran 
obtain  a  punaani'nl  nr  a  wlnwr  home  there  at  1111  Ic  coat.  It  will  tell  you  oF  a  safe,  sound  Invnunent  that  will 
net  you  lai^  returns.    We  will  send  you  a  copy  FREE  for  Ibe  asking.     Write  today. 


Continuity  of  Imprcaalon  Mnna  Succaaaful  AdTWttatnK 
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Such  an  invitation  is  worth  YOUR  careful  consideration. 

Every  intelligent  man  and  woman  with  a  thought  for  their 
>wn  future  or  of  those  dear  to  them  should  investigate  the  state- 
lents  we  make — every  one  of  which  we  are  prepared  to  prove. 

$50.  down  enables  you  to  accept  our  proposition  and 
start  upon  the  road  to  a  sure  and  liberal  income  for  life. 


Tb«7  an  the  best  (ttiiiMd   M  to  dCT  idvuiurn. 
boola.    unlTCnItlCB.    cborchn   mnd   uniunneDU.     Bi* 

Pma  kboundi  In  tbe  kdlkcent  mountslai.  One  IbhlBS 
lound  In  tb*  wMen  of  tbe  viUsr- 
"  a  mint  nt  our  prtDied  Utcnture,  uid  reul  to  ftppiv- 
ibe  tag  dri^Us  or  tbe  idul  loU  ud  cUmutc  cod- 
a  wUch  mtkv  ttaia  n«lon  tbe  DneK  ^Ppt"  growlns 

./  pradiitfi0jt.  aiuendorwd  ftnd  ■upport«d  by  tbe 
u,  borttcultiml  ciporl*  uid  pntctlcBl  oi 
ErMrtbliis  CondBciTe  to  Perfaci  Fnh 


.    TBe  kpplcs  BTO"'!  tl 
9  la.HiEiiii  ftuiu."  big.  I 


Cho^  arc  bardy  u 


<S,0«IO  Yearly  for  life  Fmin  tO 
A  Bitter  Root  apple  orcbard  bnars  com 
-    -      -    feloped    . 


Hally  In 


during  «uiy  matorlty.  strictly  oet.  a  proBt  oT  from  ■ 
In  (J.OOD  yeariv.  Bectnalna  with  the  t«ncb  year 
plantinf.  Judsed  by  experience  ot  othere.  10  acres  wl 


ijm 


rd  Hon*  rracf.nlrndy  iHanled  (^prln^ol  IDll)  to 
tandard  TarlelLee  lail  apples,  or  appla  and  cberrlea) 
h  Iha  ComiwDy  ■  dcllnlte,  written  contract  to 
or  aod  dereJop  your  arcbard  undtr  eipert  horU- 
al  ■op^'Tlalon  tar  A  yntnt  Iram  dale  at  pfantLnc.  in- 
R  air  land  taiea  and  lrrl«allon  cbarRcs— (or  (WO 


It  easily  be  vorth.  < 


cosy  payments  divided  over  a  tfin-year  period.    Your  pay- 
ments for  tbe  next  few  mdntiis  are  practically  sN  tbe  cash 

Itt^f^SninA   Ihe'buvTna'perlod  a!^'^  yTeld'you°a 
handsoine  proSi  beefdesl 

Our  orcbard  conmcis  contala   tbe  falTMI  and 
moar  liberal  features  ever  offered  you. 

lUtpsilsibilltr  o<  Out  Campaay 


We  ai 


d  plan 


kmpered  with  di 


i  yt»tir  wid  employ  only  liidi       loBnltely  iarmr.  and  you  apo  at  tbe  samn  lime  malili 
future  Ideal  home  Tor  yauraelf  and  family! 

Wriit  ttdttt  far  etir  fnt  tlhtiltaltd  toet—fyr  hen't  a  ^rspBiiltCTi  it  vritt  efriamh  paryim  la  imeiHgale, 

BITTER  ROOT  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY, 

R.  S.  LEMON.  General  Sales  Manaser 
85«  to  854  First  National  Bank  Bulldtng,  CbicaKO,  U.  S.  A. 
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■r  ot  HerlewaTwhaa  wrlttoa  to  adrerttosr* 
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Raising  a  Roof  For  a  Ramy  Day 

Bj  FRANKUN  O.  KING 

"Into  Each  Life  Some  Rain  Must  Fall,"  said 
Longfellow,  and  I  believe  Vou  will  agree  with 
Me,  Mr.  Reader,  that  it  isa.  Wise  Man  who  Knows 
enough  to  Come  in  out  of  the  Wet.  If  You  haven't 
the  Prudence  and  Foresight  to  take  advantage  of 
Good  Weather  and  Raise  a  Roof  for  Your  Family 
that  will  Protect  them  when  the  Storms  come,  it 
will  be  Up  to  Them  to  Find  Shelter  where  Best 
They  may.  The  wisdom  of  "Laying  By  Some- 
thing For  a  Rainy  Day,"  was  never  Better  Excm- 
pli6ed  than  it  is  at  Present,  and  if  that  Something  is 
properly  Invested  in  an  Income-Producing  Farm 
Home  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  Your  Children  some 
Day  Will  Rise  up  and  Call  you  Blessed. 

How  much  Better  oS  are  You  than  Last  Year, 
or  the  Year  before  That?  How  Much  have  You 
Actually  Got  that  You  could  caU  Your  Own?  A 
little  Furniture?  A  Piano,  perhaps?  A  Few  Dol- 
lars in  the  Bank?  And 
how  many  Weary  Years 
has  it  taken  You  to  get 
Together  that  little  Mite? 
Don't  You  see  how  Hope- 
less It  is?  You  come 
Home  each  Night  a  little 
more  Tired,  and  Your 
good  Wife  can  see  the 
gray  coming  into  Your 
Hair — if  It  isn't  already 
There.  Chances  for  Pro- 
motion grow  Less  and 
Less,  as  each  Year  is 
added,  but  Ever  and  Al- 
ways Y'our  Expenses 
seem  to  Grow. 

The  Systematic  Saver 
Accumulates  slowly,  unless 
His  Savings  are  Put  to 
Work    where    They     can 

Earn    Something     Worth  -n^  ««.  wi.h  ih.  H« 

While.     Fifteen  Hundred 

Dollars  put  into  the  Savings  Bank  will,  in  One 
Year,  at  3  per  cent  earn  You  less  than  Fifty  Dollars. 
Half  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  invested  in  One 
of  our  Ten-Acre  Danbury  Colony  Farms,  in  con- 
venient Monthly  Payments  (Protected  by  Sickness 
and  Insurance  Clauses)  will  Earn  Freedom  from 
Care,  and  that  Comfort  which  comes  from  the 
Ability  to  Sit  under  One's  "Own  Vine  and  Fig 
Tree,"  with  a  certain  Income  Insured. 

The  Best  Incentive  lo  Persistent  and  Systematic 
Saving  is  the  Desire  to  Get  a  Home.  The  Best  Place 
I  Know  of  to  Get  a  Home  is  in  the  Rain  Belt  of 
Gulf  Coast  Texas,  where  You  can  Grow  Three 
Big  Money-Making  Crops  a  Year,  on  the  Same 
Soil,  and  where  Irrigation  and  Fertilization  do  not 
Eat  up  the  Profits  Vour  Hands  Create. 

It  every  Man  who  reads  this  Article  would  Take 
the  Time  to  THINK,  and  the  Trouble  to  INVES- 
TIGATE, every  Acre  of  our  Danbury  Colony 

ContlDuily  «I  I 


Land  Would  be  Sold  Within  the  Nest  Thrw 
Months.  If  Every  Woman  who  glances  tbroufh 
this  Advertisement  but  Knew  the  Plain  Tniih 
about  our  Part  of  Texas,  You  Couldn't  Keep  Her 
away  from  There  with  a  Shot-Gun,  because  the 
Woman  is  Primarily  a  Home-Seeker  and  a  Hoax- 
Maker,  and  the  Future  of  Her  Children  b  the  Greai 
Proposition  that  is  Uppermost  in  Her  Klind  and 
Heart. 

Do  You  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  Net  Profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas?  Do 
you  Know  men  have  realized  more  than  Si,ooo 
an  acre  Growing  Oranges  in  Our  CouDtty?  If  You 
Do  Not  know  these  things,  you  should  read  up  on 
the  subject,  and  you  must  not  fail  to  get  our  Fne 
Book,  which  contains  nearly  100  photogr^iha  Mt 
growings  Crops,  etc.  _ 

What  would  You  thin  I-  of  a  little  Town  of  xliaV 

1,200  People  situated  near  our  Lands,  where  A^ 

ship  on  an  average  of  ^400,000  worth  of  Fruit, 

Vegetables,  Poultry,  Eggs,  etc.,  a  year?     During 

igio      this      Community 

I  shipped    nearly    $100,000 

worth     of    Strawberries 

I   alone. 

We  are  situated  within 
convenient    shipping    dis- 
tance of  Three  Good  Rail- 
^    roads,  and  in  addition  to 
,    this  have  the  inestimable 
Advantages  of  Water 
Transportation  through  the 
Splendid  Harbors  of  Gal- 
veston   and    VelasG^    M 
that    our    Freight   uMa 
are     Cut     Practicallj '  k 
Half.      The     Climate    * 
Extremely  Healthful   ^B 
Superior  to  that  o(  f  J 
ifomia  or  Florid  a^Wfalw 
and    Sunnmer  —  owing  to 
,    the  Constant  Gulf  Breeu. 
Our  Contract  Embodies 
Life     and    Accident     In- 
and  should  You  die,  or  become  totaUj 
disabled,  Your  Family,  or  anyone  else  You  name, 
will  get  the  Farm  without  the  Payment  of  another 
Penny.     If  You  should  be  Dissatisfied,  we  «ill 
Absolutely  Refund  Your  Money,  as  per  the  Terms 
of  our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book.  Fill  Out  the  Blank 
Space  below  with  Your  Name  and  Address,  pUii^ 
written,  and  mail  it  to  the  Texas-Gulf  Rca^ 
Company,  1304  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Cbicayi^ 
Illinois.  Read  It  carefully,  then  use  Your  OwB 
Good  Judgment. 

ricue  »n<t  me  your  twok,  "Indfipcodencp  With  Tbti  AcnL" 


niiif  tki  Bank  Aeeemt 
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le  Greatest  Florida  Book 

r&p  Written-Yours  for  the  Asking 

you  want  to  know  just  why  thousands  upon  thousands  are  flockmg  to  Florida — 
vvaDt  to  know  juti  what  hai  turned  the  bcJe  of  capital  and  labor  to  thii  «ta(e~if  you  want  to 
ALL  about  Rorida  and  the  great  Ocala  Palatka  Coltmy,  where  for  1  7  cent*  a  day  you  may 
(ann  home  worth  $5,000  a  year — write  today — now — for  thii  great  book,  "Ten  Aae»  and 
Freedom"— the  gr 
ett  piece  <A  tilerali 
written  about  Floric 

Thii 

Great  Book 

Tells  You 

Everytliiiit 
You  Want  to 
Know  About 
FLORIDA 

II   tdit    you   (.hI 
liunuKci  th«  prcwf  &- 

rectly    from   thu   gr»I 

coU«iy)oftheac>[iiioi»  CHARLES  H.  SIEG 

profin  oi  ■  aDgle  acre    Th>  ?•«>■«  FIscida  Snull  Fwm  Mu 

ol  tKii  lud  which  it 

itictling    ihe    whole    world.      Tlie   "lact  iloin"  it  give* 

jrou  about  the  wondsful  climate  and  lainfoll.  oE  the  limillnt  op- 

here  is  the  place  for  you  to  make  your  home. 

Thii  grul  book  idit  aD  about  Chai.  H.  Sieg.  ihe  m 


pendod  b  dcrrlopira  «nd  builriint  up  d^it  ri^lonT — K  leJti  vbcHil  the  new 
onltao  (iolUr  rulr«d  wludi  niu  cbeclly  tKrfliflh  l)w  colfloy  faoH. 

Here  in  the  great  Ocala  Palalka  colony,  you  have  the  iat* 


:olony  {a> 

hwdfuMl 

Leim  the  truth   about  Florida— leans  of 

htce  (or  YOU,      Sin.  ddiih.  ud  miil  couiKn  at  d 


■  of  a  Ten  Acre  Cotonr  Farm 

Ipaptetwa—butamaleterfdirKcos.  The6nt 
Imilteilil^  Michvui  and  Florida -Mitch  1"' 


""»W„''jB;S,".in-:;ss::,,u.  Fu„i-. 

Pkaae  .ad  »  w  bit  W  lxK>k  "  T«  Acre,  .ml  Freed«.."  aod 

C™.  i.  fl-,.!™",  dlarfci.  ^  M;"" '-^  Pgt««  «u««.  Fkrid.. 
1  do  Bol  bnd  mnelf  to  bur,  bm  » J  ^edly  n»d  TOUT  free  lUefaDue. 

Name 

Address | 

Fieaa*  mentloD  th*  ttartan  of  Rarlewa  when  writing  u 
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FIEVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  reader,  are  the  ton  of  people  who  have  gardeiu.  or  ww 
A  ntot  inlcTesting.  proRtabte  and  pleaaanl  occupation  (or  men.  women  and  children  i« 
.eedi  and  making  things  grow, — gc»d  for  the  body  and  for  the  mind.  Below  are  the  acinouiK 
producers  of.  and  dealers  in,  aeeds  and  plants.  They  iaaue  catalogues,  a  peruaal  of  whicli  i 
a  hheral  education  in  gardening.  Elach  of  lhe»e  concerns  is  a  ipecialist  in  aome  one  line  at  V 
number  of  them  have  originated  varieties  of  Rowers  or  vegetables  thai  have  given  their  name 
nent  place  in  horticultural  history. 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow! 

THE  truth  of  this  famous  "slogan"  is  attested  by  thoiuands  of  the  moat 
progressive  planters  throughout  the  world, — who  rely  year  after  year 
upon  Burpee's  Seeds  as  Th<i  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Crown  I  If  yoo 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  QuaJity'-Seeda,  we  shall  he  pleased  to  mail, 
without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual  for  1912.  Long  known  as  "The 
Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  this  Bright  New  Book  of  1  76  pages  tells  the 
plain  truth  and  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  h} 
If  so,  write  to^ay !    Address 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE   &   CO.,   Philadelphia. 
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mmmm. 

■A   a  tuugh   wearing  surface   on   wood   floon  and  BhM 
;   it  is   uiar-proQ^   hccl-piTxif^   v^trr-pniciL     Prove  it. 
S«nd  for  Free  Samide  Pnnel 

finisbcd  with  **«).'■  Hii  il  iriih  i.  h.nmDii^r  ana  pronrM 
may  dent  the  wood  iui  iht  vaftxiiK  twii't  track.  "Thm 
Finithmd  FUnr"  Iclla  how  to  haish  and  cnru  ior  Boon. 


<i>§^  The  Efficiency  of  a  Utica  PHer  <i>^«<S% 

is  greater  than  an^  otlier  tuol   made.     The 

handles  are  sciemifieally  designed  to  fit  the    ^-^ 

hand  so   that   great    leverage    is    possible    ^S 

without  great   effort.     Tlie    cutting    edges    ^3 

are   tempered   bjr  special    Utica    process.     ^^ 

The  material  and   workmansliip  are   the 

best.     Utica  Pliers   tor   the   householders, 

milliners,  nieclianics,  jewelers,    electricians,  plumbers,  linemen,  railroad 

men,  metal  workers,   aviators,   autoists   and   everybody  who  has  anything  to  fix.     Utio  Pli 

guaranteed.     Do  noi  accept  a  substitute.     Gel  your  money's  worth.     Write  for  Pli«r  f 

imCA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO^  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


•oaniu  nnTi  LMo  LRE  vuL  I 


FOR  WALLS 

AND 

0BILIN08 


K^Ts 


MKhnnt 


igiSS  BATHTUB 


THE 

Berkshire   Hills 
Sanatorium 


Cancer 


ORIGIHAL-GEHUIHE 

HORLICK'S 


DtlltUM,  lnl{«raili( 

MALTED  MILK 


The  Food-Drink  for  mil  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  milteJ-graMi  ^diact,  in  powder.  A  qmck  hncL  Keep  it  on  yonr  sideboard  at  bom 
WW  AvoU  ImUaHons—Ask   for    "HORLKMCS"^  k 

Continuity  of  ImiireuliHi  Moiu  Succcuful  A(lT«[IaIiiA~' 
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[  MUFFINS 

'  appetizioB  BrokFait  DUb  •• 
|M  baked  to  a  lural     To  gel 
'r«.ull,witbricl>MtaDd(«e 

RDEN'S 
.E  BRAND 
NSEDMILK 

oancHnr  t>aiiK,nirli«d.    li|-»t 

\                BORDErS 

ff       -Ltatltr*  of  QuaUly" 
^      EM.1UT        H.wY«fc 

Bare  electric  light   in  ihii 

home  is    a   crime    against 

the  eyes.    So  i> 

harsh  light;  &<» 

is  too  little  light. 

Avoid   them 

all    by    using 

Alba    shades    which    make 

the  light  soft  and  agreeable. 

and  give  the  most  light  for 

the  current. 

Alh,  and  oUier  .h»le*  at  TOW  deaJeiV     Om 
caulngui   ihowi   (he  difierem  ihadci  and  tlobe*  l« 

about  e»ch,    SeiidfotU(lvij>|,oudeale.-tDa_. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

Pittsburgh                            'aU*- 

■  uui  -*«-  yo-  ,(«p  ■•     DlpWheri*.  Catirxh. 

A    dinplB,    safe    and    e8«tLve    trcatniwit   avoiding 

Vaporiaert  CfMolrnc  iloni  the  paroiymu  o(  Whooiang 
Couah  ana  relieves  Croup  at  once. 

II  i>  a  liaan  to  lufters  from  Arthma. 

Th*  air  renden'l  strongly  anti»plic.  inipitfd  with 
every  brualh.  maku  ljrc:ilhing  ea«y  aoolhfs  the  sore  throat 
and  Itopi  the  cuugh.  iusuring  restful  nlghti. 

Cmolene   relieves    the    bronchial    complications  o[ 
Scarlet  Pc«r  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

succ.'iiful  UK.    Send  us  postal  fur  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sa1>  by  All  Dnigp*ti 

Try  CrcBilene  Anliicptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  Ini- 
an-l  Crcvlene.     They  can't  harm  you.    Of  your  drug^iW 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Corttandt  SL,  New  Vofk 
or  LniBlng-milei  BuUdlnc.  Montreal.  Canada 

#\  DRINK 
^    HABIT 

i  r!niM  '^°*'  *°  Conquer 
r      ^^^       It  at  Home 

TF  ycju  kiiuw  .my  mother  or  wife  havitif;  a  be- 

-■■  habit  and  if  slie  desires  tu  sec  him  ahsoluie- 
iy,  lastingly  released  from  tUe  craving,  so  that 
lie  dctesls  the  lasie  or  odor  ot  aJcoboLic  drinks 
or  dru<,'S  ask  him  to  write  for  my  hoi>k  and  il>e 
IcRion  of  pr<K>fs  whidi  I  will  supply.     Or  ask  the 
drinker  to  write  for  himself. 

WONDERFUL! 

fT  is  a  home  Method,  gentle,  perfectly  srfe. 

I    wonderfully  tffeclive.  The  mullitudeoitesti- 
-^  monials  wliich  1  puhlish  sliows  how  excessive 
drinkers  are  won   over  to    a  disinclinatkiti   for 
nlcohollll3days.  Also.thehaliit  maybe  conquer- 
ed Tviihiml  Ihe  drinker*^  knowledge,  with  speedy 
and  remarkable  improvement  in  health,     Corre- 
s|>ondence  in  plain  envelopes  and  strictly  coo6- 
dential.   Mention  a  few  particulars  when  writing. 

EDWARD   J.    WOODS 
B34  Sixth  Ava;.        030  C.    New  Yorfc.  N.  Y. 
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me  Point  to  Win— and  a  "Safe  Leave" 

i*  one  of  the  CTR'ChMi|{ing  dtuat 
DM  fMcinAlion  o[  BiUiarck  and  P 
-oblcDu  ihal  ull  upon  oil  the  iki 
il*y?  You  un  60  »  now,  wilhou 
can  luve  m  your  avm  home  ■ 

BURRC 

illiard  and 

p1^  wUIe  you  aie  paying  (oi 

UTOwei  Tablet  are  Klentif- 
'  cooMrucled.  beautifully  fini' 
I.  nMlhcmatically  conect  ai  to 
iiBoci^  aDi^n,  pocket!,  cuih' 
e(c^  (ad  adapted  to  the  moil 
rt  play.  Many  of  the  leading 
Esiofiali.  who  i»e  Burtowe* 
le*  (or  daily  practice  at  home, 

urrowe*  Tablet  are  made  m  lirfi  up  to  4H  ■  9  (nt  (itandBrcn,  with  itDaller  nzn  loi  (mailer  loomt.  They  may 
let  on  dining-room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on  their  own  Ugi  en  foldlDg  itand.  It  takei  but  a  moment  to  ttt 
1  up,  or  to  take  them  down  and  lel  them  out  oE  the  way. 

SMALL    MONTHLY    PAYMENTS 

M  pkr  "br  the  h«i,"  the  maner  »  •!»»  wOi  bur  >  B<inow«  T.blc.    Thcr  cM  M,  Hi.  S2i.  tiS.  t*%.  SS5.  S7S.  <(c.  o  eur 

;E  TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE.— On  rndpt  of  Gw  iMUllmol.  we  will  lUp  T.IJ«.     Pky  « it  one  wttk.    If  uiu.liifict<>rT.  rctamil  •ad 
on  ik  noat*  »c  wiU  icfund  rour  doxial.      Tliii  luiuln  rou  ■  fnt  trial.      Write  lixUr  nr  ciUloi  iliiulndni  nod  ilacnbing  ihc  Tahiti, 

iE  E.  T.  BURROW^ES  CO 208  Spring  Street,  Portland.  Me. 


x>  adTartlKri 
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IVERSS  POND  PIANOS 

FOR  SMALL  ROOMS 

The  tasteful  little  "Boudoir  Upright"  shown  here  is  one  of  the 

attractions  of  our  1912  line.     Although  designed  for  small  rooms. 

it  has  the  full  keyboard  compass  and  all  the  pleasing  qualities  of 

tone  and  action  which  have  made  Ivers  8l  Pond  Pianos  famous. 

—  Our  latest  catalogue,  showing  many  models  of  fine  grands  and 

^"'"'"it'r^i"'"^  uprights  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Where  wc  have  no  dealer  we  quote  lowest  prices,  mnke  eiperl  selection  and  ship  direct  from   tactaej, 

subject  to  approvaL      Deierrcd  payments  available.      Writs  im. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO.,  109  BoyUton  Slre«t.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Coartaulty  at  ImiirMaloil  Mcatii  SucccHful  AdrartlalnS 
I  OH 
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HANDLE  1  ooth  ISrush 

h  its  curved  and  fitiible  handle,  permits  of  its  im- 
ilate  adjustincnC  to  the  contour  of  ihe  gums — 
•ills  frielion— keeps  the  gums  in  a  perfect,  healthful 
idilion.  Enables  you  to  use  a  slilTer  liTU!>h  than  u^ual. 
The  irregular  lufts  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  reach  every 
vire  in  and  between  oil  the  teeth— cleans  every 
■th  tiioroughly.     "A  clean  loolh  ne^a  decays." 


..  whk-h  protnrW  B«sinjt  handlintj.  PritB.  2S.  IS. 
>-ph>--l>c-tK  (ally  suBTUiteed.  Wf  replace  it  du 
Ov  Umttai  kwUri  --'  D«  Tm  CUh  k  Brwk  Tti 

ii  r«n  (h- tk  "Lix.     SnJWil. 
OKEHCE  MFC.  CO.,  134  Fat  StrHt,   Flcr< 


t"'  fet;; 


ETAL 

Non-Corrodible   Strong  as  Steel 
Shines  Like  Silver 

No  manufacturer,  boat  builder 
or  mining  concern  can  afford  to 
deprive  himself  of  this  new  and 
wonderful  material. 

Monet  Metal  is  a  natural  alloy 
of  nickel  and  copper  (67  per  cent. 
nickel).  Its  tensile  strength  is 
70,000  to  100,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  it  never  rusts  or 
corrodes.  Already  widely  used  for 
sheets,  rods  and  castings  of  all 
sorts.  Endorsed  and  iised  by 
United  Stales  -\avy. 

Monel  Atclal  will  answer  your  pur- 
poses. Write  for  full  informution. 
Samples  sent  on  rcg  uest. 

Biddle  Hardware  G>inpany,  Dirtribnton 

S13-S1S-5I7    Commerce    Sl,     Philadelphia 

BnnchOfRut 
LOHWM        STOCKMOLM        KONTUAL        HEW  TOIK 
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CRAFTSMAN 

HOUSE  PLANS  FREE 


[AM  HOI 

BIintine.-Till. 
PLAIilt.  u4  • 

'"J^     REAL 

E"tK»B0lW 

THE  CRAPTHMAN.   BeD.WIlKOiv.  Mwcw. 
Boam  308.  *l  Wr«rt  a4tli  Bt^  W«w  Ynrtt  CH> 


You  Gux  Weigh 

You  Should  Weigh 


bvilt  up  as  nuny  ___. 

cally,  naluiallf,  vnibout  ilniEii  >■ 
the  privacy  of  their  own  roomig  I 
can  build  up  your  Titality— tl  lfc« 
•ame  time  1  itrcngtben  your  bait 
action)  am  teach  you  bow  to biWb^ 
to  Etaiid,  walk  and  reliere  tocb  (3- 
menti  at  lumwMMaan,  toipid  Bmt, 

^M  pupil  mttuti  **i  H^k  n  1— ■ 


AnetfAcr  a 


SUSAIfNA  COCROFT. 


pj.ar-'! 


Sijats 


ConilauliT  ot  Imprculon  Meani  Succenful  A 
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MTith  Carter  White  Lead  and  any  good 
Etnting  colors,  an  experienced  painter  will 
produce  any  shade  or  tint  you  want,  will 
spread  a  brushful  on  a  board  that  you  may 
see  just  ho^v  it  will  look,  end  if  necessary, 
change  it  until  it  exactly  suits  your  ideas. 

More  than  this— Bome  lumber  ie  more  abeorb- 
ent  than  otherB;  old  paint  is  never  in  the  same 
condition  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  house  as  in  the 
shade;  atmoapheric  conditions  also  affect  the  life 
of  painL  All  these  things  are  considered  by 
the  experienced  painter,  and  he  will  mix  bis 
Carter  White  I>ead  paint  te  suit  the  condition  of 
any  Borface. 

CARTER 
White  Lead 

"Th*  Ltad  with  Ou  Sfirtad" 

ia  the  pnre  white  lead  of  tnir  forefathers,  only  whiter, 
finer  Bad  more  perfect];  made  b;  aa  ImprDVed.  modem 
proceu.  Pure  Cuter  White  Lead  and  liiueed  oil  paint 
doea  not  crack  nor  peel,  but  wears  eTadaall;,  as  paint 
ahoutd.  and  after  years  of  service  ii  ready  f or  repaioting 
withont  burning  or  icrapinK. 

If  you  have  buildings  that  need  painting,  now  ia  the 
time  to  arrange  for  the  work.  Halcrials  promise  to  be 
eomewbat  lower  than  a  year  ago,  but  now,  as  then,  there 
ia  no  paint  more  economical  than  Carter  White  Lead 
and  linseed  oil,  whether  yon  figure  it  b;  the  gallon, 
by  the  square  yard,  or  by  years  of  service. 

Plan  DOW  to  paint  rlf  ht.     Begin  by  sending  for  our 


book  "Pure  Paini 


Itis 


;t-book  onhoi.__  „ 

ana  includes  a  beautiful  set  of  color  plates  showing 
bouses  attntctlvely  and  taatefully  painted.  FIUI£  to 
proper^  owner*,  arcbitaeta  and  pttlnteis. 

Carter   White   Lead  Company 

12082  S.  Ptoria  &.,  Chicago,  At 
Factorial  Chisat»  and  OnuAa 


Please  meotloa  the  Review  of  Rerlews  when  writlna  t( 
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BEEF  OR  BiriTER-WIIICIir 

As  Bome  breed  ■  of  horses  have  been 
developecl  for  grace  and  speed  and  otheta 
for  weiffht  and  atrength.  so  some  breeds 
of  cattle  have  been  developed  for  beef 
and  others  for  dairy  use.  You  would 
not  hitch  qClydesdaletoaracinffsulkr 
or  a  Kentucky  trotter  to  a  ploueh.  And 
you  surely  would  not  put  a  beef  breed 
cow  in  your  dairy  when  the  Jersey  cow 
has  been  bred  for  centuries  to  itive  rich 
and  abundant  milli.  Besides,  public 
ofiicial  t«sts  have  proved  that  she  yields 
most  for  feed  consumed.  Forthecountry 
esta  te.tbefamily.thedairyandthefaim. 

the  Jersey  Is  nneqiialled 

Btfort  jea  bajet  bnti  HOthrcfw,  wrft  la 
m  fgrriJuitJc iMlttid Flgnrti.  HitMlnt. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
8  W.  ITIh  SU  New  Yerk. 


CootlDultr  of  ImpreuloD  Msa 
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PDoes  Your  Wife  Rise  wHfa 
a  Smfle  Like  This? 

Where  is  the  man  or  noman  who  docm't 
I  admire  a  imilinK  ^e  at  the  brcakbn  tablef 
There'*  no  Mcret  to  it,  except  conunoii  tenat 
in  chooting  a  mattreti— for  tlie  heartiot  mulci 
are  those  which  accompany  a  retted  body  and 
restored  nerves  afft*  night'i  perfect  REST 

TERMOORMq 

)D*  Ihe  hea1thie«t  [iHtTilo  in  ibo 
ceolnK  on  Oilermoor  MDllrf^itea. 


ntcd  proceis  aod  baiJt  b;  hutd 
rfol  eortllru.  The  Ostermoor 
UBiTcU  br  HI.  !■  Ibe  oorr  meihod 
-Droot.  vermin-proof,  duit'prool. 


:  and  Sunplet— FREE  ^^SSS.* 


OSTERMOOR  A  CO,,  123  Elizabeth  Sfc,  Nmv  Yoric  * 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

HO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  ER  THE  WORLD  EQUALS  TT  IN  FUVOR 

A  well-known  physician  writes :  "I  prescribe  drape  fruit  for  all  my  patienU.  and 
■^^-  tell  them  to  be  sure  and  get  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  as  other  grape  fi^t  to  thi 
Atwood  is  as  cider  apples  to  pippins. " 

The  Journal  "American  Medicine"  says :  "Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit, 
the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within 
the  past  few  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  'king  of  fruits' 
have  been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOOD 
Grape  Fruit,  a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grape  frutt  that  no  comparisen 
can  be  made. " 

Sayi  E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D^  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic" ;  "In  all  cases  where  there  b 
Uie  'uric  acid  diathesis'  you  will  see  an  immediate  improvement  foUowing  the  nte 
of  grape  fruit." 

We  have  arranged  (or  a  much  wider  diatribnlion  of  ATWOOD  Grape  Pruit  this 
■eaaoo  Ihaa  hai  heretofore    been    poiiible.      II  you  deaire,    your    grocer  or  Iniil 
dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD  Brand  in  eittier  bright  or  bronz*.     Our  ' 
fruit  thie  seaaon  i<  a  imply  delicious. 


//  bought  bj  tkt  box,  U  wilt  kitp  f»r  xotttt  and  improoe, 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  COHPANT  290  Bnuaway,  New  T«k 
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"I  ALSO  ADMIT  THAT 
IT  WONT  DO  ME  MUCH 
GOOD  UNLESS  1  INSIST 
ON  GETTING  CYPRESS 
'&  NO  SUBSTITUTES.'" 

I  CYPRESS  Defies  Ali.  ROT  INFLUENCES. 
'     Get  your  CYPRESS  ("and  no  substitutes!") 

from  your  nearest  Lumber  Dealer.  Write 
I     our  "All-roundHelpsDept."TODAY.  Tell 

us  your  plana — and  needs  —  and  we'll  send 
yree  at  once  the  Vol.  of  Cypress  Pocket  Library 

that  fits  your  case.  IJi'ulIoJv  aloaole  PoisiBxa.) 

I    S».CypreMMfr».Asni.'55'NewOrleiiM,lju 


"STOP  DEPRECIATION 
BEFORE  IT  BEGINS- 
USE  CYPRESS  AT  Ist." 


"Do  yot:  Hke  this  style  of  a  home  instead 
of  a  Bungalow?  —  Then  Let's  Get  Itl" 

^^S^  PLANS  g52c,S^;;^tSFREEhiVoL29 
5 


Jl-Boond  Hfllpfl"  ft 


BT  for  II  TODAY. 


«T  H  E 

THAT    

SHALL  BE  F//?Sr.' 


WO  OD 
LASTS 


So.CyprwiIlllrt.Aim.  "S  NewOrle»Bi,l.a.  | 


So.Cypre«iMfr«.Asin.y«SNewOric>iu,La.  \         |  So.CyprewMfr».A«ni.  »5New0rleiiii,La. 


"AS  SIDING  (CYPRESS) 
PRACTICALLYWEARS 
OUT  BEFORE  IT  DECAYS." 

~U.  S.  COP't  Jtept.,  BulIiHn  95.  June,  1911 
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On  Approval, Freight  Paid 

SBCTIONAL  BOOKC>V«E 
Cndoned  "Hm  Bett"   by  Orat  FOly  lliMHnd  UmJ 

can  olTer  them  at  such  namonabh  prie—.  Our  Seclioiial  Book  Can 
lie  the  product  of  ytari  of  undividtd  altrntion  to  tfaii  one  E«a 
mnnufactun.  Book  trttiona  have  ffm-Sbirfiw.  DiiMifrFy 
Clamt  Door;  and  are  highly  l^niihcd  in  EOL1D  GOLDEN  Oa£ 
Other  slyla  and  finiihM  at  corrMpondingly  low  price*. 

THE  C:  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFC.  CO„  LITTLE  FALLS.  K  T. 
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Two  Important  Features  of 

The  MUNSEY 

For  February 

A  Vitally  Illuminating  Article  on  a 

Criminally  Corrupt  Condition 

in  the  Republican  Party 

By  Judson  C.  Welliver 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  half  the  votes  necessary  to  control  the  Repub-  ' 
lican  Party  in  the  next  National  Convention  represent  the  political  machines  of 
eleven  states,  no  one  of  which  has  cast  an  electoral  vote  for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate  for  36  years.  The  charge  is  made  that  these  machines  live 
through  the  grace  and  patronage  of  the  Republican  administration,  and  that 
the  alliance  is  vicious  and  corrupt.  Mr.  Welliver  presents  evidence  of  vital  in- 
terest to  voters  of  every  party. 

The  opening  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel  by 

George  Barr  McCutcheon 

Author  of  "Graustark,"  "Beverly  of  Graustark,'*   "Truxton  King,"  etc. 


a 


The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand 


99 


**  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand  '*  is  the  most  fascinating  of  all  McCutcheon's  powerful 
stories.  It  deals  with  the  mysterious  death  of  a  rich  New  Yorker.  He  has  been  mur- 
dered, apparently  by  a  woman,  but  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  has  disappeared  without 
leaving  a  clue.  The  story  develops  through  complications  of  growing  emotional  intensity 
to  a  most  dramatic  climax.     *'  The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand  *'  is  McCutcheon  at  his  best. 


Other  Notable  Features 


••  Barring  Out  the  Stock  Thieves,"  by  Isaac  P. 
Marcosson.— a  timely  article  setting  forth  Kansas' 
unique  plan  of  safeguarding  her  people's  investments. 

"  Disarming  New  York."  by  Charles  E.  Van 
Loan.  This  tells  how  the  so-cailed  "  gun  law "  is 
working  to  end  the  reign  of  terror  caused  by  the 
"  gangs  "  of  the  East  and  West  Side  of  the  metropolis. 

"  A  Million  American  Stockholders,"  by  John  S. 


Gregory.  The  Financial  Department  with  its  usual 
safe  and  sane  suggestions  to  investors.  Stage  Com- 
ment, that  discusses  theatre  folk  and  their  presenta- 
tions from  the  viewpoint  of  the  general  puolic.  and 
the  usual  able  and  informative  Editorials. 

Another  instalment  of  the  absorbingly  interesting 
serial  "  The  Bandbox,"  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance,  and 
eleven  short  stories. 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


NOTE — The  demand  for  thia  namber  will  be  very  larwe.       Leave  your  order 
now  with  your  neareat  newadeater,  or  aend  10  cente  direct  to  the  publiahera, 

THE  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  COMPANY 

175  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Spending  a  Dollar  to  Save  Three 

True   Stories  of  ^^ Efficiency  Engineering^^ 
With  The    Westinghouse   Electric   Motor 


WHEN  a   watch  factory   not  far 
from  Chicago  decided  in  open- 
ing a   new  plant   that  electric 
drive  was   the   only  thing  for  the  mod- 
em  watch  works,    diey    called  our  en- 
gineers in  consultation. 

^e  advised  them  that  in  their  particular 
case  the  apparent  extra  expense  of  individ- 
ual motor  drive  with  Westinghouse  Motors 
over  group  drive  with  electric  motors  was 
not  an  expense  at  all,  but  an  investment 

After  going  over  with  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  individual  motor  drive  in  ease 
of  control,  in  economy  of  factory  arrange- 
ment, in  ^ciency  of  operation  because  no 
current  is  consumed  in  turning  shafting 
enouj^  for  a  dozen  machines  when  only  one 
is  needed;  they  agreed  with  us  and  installed 
the  individual  Westinghouse  Motors. 

For  comparison  this  plant  had  as  a 
neighbor  a  plant  turning  out  the  same 
class  of  work  but  applying  power  to  its 


machines  through  shafting  and  belts  by 
means  of  two  large  electric  motors.     ON 

A  YEAR'S  COMPARISON  THE 
POWER  BILL  PER  MACHINE 
FOR  THE  SAME  AMOUNT  OF 
WORK  IS  ONE  THIRD  LESS  FOR 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  DRIVE. 

As  to  what  diese  people  think  of  the 
Westinghouse  Motors  after  two  years  of 
operation  we  quote  from  a  letter  written 
by  them :  **  We  cannot  say  enough  in 
praise  of  the  Westinghouse  diree-phase 
small  motors.  The  design,  workmanship 
and  performance  is  beyond  criticism  and 
we  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  them 
to  anyone  interested. in  motor  drive." 

But  back  of  die  design  and  die  rugged 
construction  that  thousands  of  users  of 
Westinghouse   Motors  praise    at    every 

opportunity  is  THE  SERVICE  THAT 
GOES  WITH  THE  WESTING- 
HOUSE MOTOR. 


This  service  has  in  mind,  not   the  installation   of  a   motor,   BUT   EFFICIEINT 

MANUFACTURING  PRODUCTION  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  MOTOR. 

To  that  end  die  motor  is  designed  to  do  its  particular  work  with  the  least  lost  motion  or 
exp^iditure  of  energy.  And  to  that  end  we  give  the  customer  die  full  benefit  of  our 
wide  experience  in  industrial  power  application. 

YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  WESTINGHOUSE  MOTOR  if  you 

are  interested  in  any  of  the  great  industries  in  this  country.  The  Westinghouse  Motor 
h^  bettered  some  operation  in  every  one  of  them. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactiurmg  Company 

Pittsburgh 


S«1m  Offices  in  Forty-fire  American  Citiet 


RepretenteliTet  All  Over  the  World 
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Prom  a  Fhotopaoh  Siowint  tlit  tail  SIto  In  taeallne  thi  Exact  Ctnttr  of  Popabtlon  of  Hit  Unlltd  Slata. 

"The  Center  of  Population" 

A  Title  that  Fits  Every  Bell  Telephone 

From  the  census  of  19I0it  is  found  that  the  center  of  population  is  in  Bloomlngton,  Indiana,  latitude 
39  degrees  10  minutes  12  seconds  north,  and  longitude  86  degrees  32  minutes  20  seconds  west. 


"If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States 
were  to  be  assembled  in  one  place,  the 
center  of  population  would  be  the  point 
which  they  could  reach  with  the  mini- 
mum a^regate  travel,  assuming  that 
they  all  traveled  in  direct  lines  from  their 
residence  to  the  meeting  place." 

~U.  S.  Census  Bulletin. 

This  description  gives  a  word  picture 
of  every  telephone  in  the  Bell  system. 

Every  Beil  telephone  Is  the  center  of 
the  system. 


It  is  the  point  which  can  be  reached 
with  "the  minimum  aggr^ate  travel," 
by  all  the  people  living  within  the  range 
of  telephone  transmission  and  having 
access  to  Bell  telephones. 

Wherever  it  may  be  on  the  map,  each 
Bell  telephone  is  a  center  for  purposes 
of  intercommunication. 

To  make  each  telephone  the  center 
of  communication  for  the  largest  number 
of  people,  there  must  be  One  System, 
One  Policy  and  Universal  Service  for  a 
country  of  more  than  ninety  million. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  PoHcs/  One  System  Universal  Service 
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CHAMPOOING  is  the  final  tcuchof  cl 
*^  No  person  is  absolutely  clean  anlil 
has  zJso  been  cleansed.  But  it  is  assent 
a  shampooing  agent  especially  jdapte 
scalp's  needs,  and  this  is  found  ir 

Piciif §  Tif  ii 

After  systematic  shampooing  witl"Paclcer's  ^ 
the  scalp  feels  Icxjse  and  releuted    'Ot  tight  anc 
It  Frees  the  pores    of   all  forefgr  niatter,  est 
hygienic  conditions  and  aids  N^ure  in  mail 
the  vitality,  lustre  and  color  of  tl^  hair. 
Men  shampoo  at  least  once  ^eek 
— women   at   least  once    •■  fort- 
night— with   Packer's   TaiSoap, 
Send  for  our  booklet  oPracti- 
cal  information  "  How  ^   Care 
for  the  Hair  and  Scalp.*MaiIe  J 
free  on  request. 

PACKER  MFa  C 

Suite  67B.  81  Fulion'e" 

New  York 


2;^^^^KiMU^0 


CO 

MM 
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Tl  FTANY  &  Co. 


Diamond,  precious  stone.and  gold  jewelry 
pearls.  pearl  neckuces  and  collars.  cha1ns.hair 

ORNAMENTS  AND  PINS,  PLAIN  AND  JEWELED  WATCHES 
FOR  WOMEN,  EXTRA-FL\T  GOLD  WATCHES  FOR  MEN 

Silver  and  cold  tableware,  opera,  field,  and 
marine  glasses:  stationery.  ubrary  and  smoker^ 

ARTICLES.  TRAVELING  AND  SHOPPING  BAGS.  TOILET 
ARTICLES  IN  SILVER,  GOLD.  AND  IVORY 

HaLL.MANTEL.AND  traveling  CLOCKS:  MANTEL 

sets  in  period  designs,  bronze  and  marble 
statuettes  and  groups  by  noted  sculptors 
Tiffany  Favrile  lamps  and  hanging  shades 

Open-stock  dinner  sets  in  Minton,Cauldon 
Lenox,  Doulton,  Copenhagen,  and  Worcester 
china;  cut  glass  bowls,  ice  cream  sets.  etc 

Tiffany  iCois  Blue  Book  gives  particulars 

OF  THE  stock.  MODERATE  PRICES  ARE  A 
FEATURE  OF  THEIR  BUSINESS.  PURCHASES  CAN 
BE  MADE  BY  MAIL 

$ 


Fifth  Avenue  and  37^ Street 

NevYork 
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Thoughtful  people  in  every  State 
are  turning  to  the  POSTAL  LIFE 

The  Company  saves  them  money 
and  helps  safeguard  their  healm 


VIGOROUS   POSTAL 
GROWTH 

Recently  a  big  business  man 
out  West  arranged  a  POS- 
TAL policy  for  $50,000,  pay- 
ing a  premium  in  advance — 
all  by  correspondence. 

He  found  the  POSTAL  to 
be  sound,  well-managed  and  a 
money-saver  for  him. 

He  saves  $613-  at  the  start 
~-the  agent's  commission  on 
his  Urst-year't  premium ;  in 
subsequent  years  he  receives 
the  agent's  renetval-cotninission 
and  an  office-expense  saving, 
amounting  to  g!^  per  cent  of 
his  premium,  or  $16.1.50  each 
year,  guoranleed  in  his  policy. 

This  seemed  good  to  the 
man  out  West  and  it  seems 
good  to  many  others  taking 
out  smaller  policies,  through- 
out the  United  States  and 
the   Provinces  of  Canada. 

Our  first  quarter's  new  busi- 
ness in  1912  has  doubled  that 
for  a  tike  period  in  igii. 

February  just  past  was  17% 
larger  than  Januarj-,  March 
was  44%  larger  than  February 
and  April  was  larger  still. 


No  company,  new  or  old, 
can,  we  believe,  match  this 
record  of  comparative  increase 
—an  increase  due  to  the  fact 
that  "thoughtful  People  in  ev- 
ert Stale  are  turniiig  to  the 
POSTAL  LIFE" 


STRONG  POSTAL 
POINTS 

Rnb  Old-line  Ugal-rtsav* 
insurancf—aot  fraternal  or  u- 
sessment. 

Second;  Standard  policy  re- 
serves, now  mote  than  Jic^- 
ooo,oDa  Insurance  m  font 
more  than  $50,000,000. 

Third:  Standard  Policy  pro- 
visions, approved  by  the  State 
Insurance  Department 

Fourth:  Operates  tinder  strict 
Slate  requirements  and  subject 
to  the  United  SUtes  postal 
authorities. 

Pifthi  High  medical  stand- 
ards  in  the  selection  of  risks- 

Sbrthi  Tolicykoldrrr  Healtk 
Bureau  provides  one  free 
medical  examination  each  year, 
if  desired. 

Tb«  POSTU  UFB  CMlact*  uti- 
tiriUto  h*iMM  M  wftb  titki  U 
Il(w  T«rk  Mirt  It  4m*  Mt  "■rtar" 
•lb«r  Statw  u4 1*  tWrfM«Mt  nk- 

|Mt  to  Stat*  lIcMMt,  fM^  ultUM 

f«r  oceapyiaf  twrit«r<r  aad  fw«tW 
Stat*  WHcttiu,  OmmuJilMfdk- 
tlanHal  making*  for  tJt  peBcj- 
AoMan  mhmrmpmrthmymajiliot. 


Twill  paj  70U  to  Rnd  out  iiut  wlutt  yoa  ea 
othor,  by  amnfliag  with  the  POSTAL. 

Ths  Company  will  aend  no  agent  ti 
»j;  "Mail  inaaranem-partiealara  a 


>,  the  firtt  yoer  and  evevr 


I.    YOUR  OCCUPATION 


2,    THE  EXACT  DATE   OP    TOUR    BIRTH 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Derives  Busiiust 
from  Every  Stat4 


Wm  R.  MALONE,  Prealdent 

35  NASSAU   STREET 

NEW    YORK 


The  OiUy  Noit'Ageaep 
Company  tn  AmtHea 
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What  Women  Ask  About  Crisco 


discovery  of  Crisco 
I  awakened  a  truly  re- 
rkable  interest.  Find- 
it  hard  to  believe 
t  its  many  advantages 
re  possible,  hundreds 
people  have  written 
asking  question  after 
istion  atwut  it. 

Is  Crisco  economical  when  used 
aa  you  would  lard? 

■ral  pnvcnU  abBvpUon.  uiun 
■ftar  mine  CtIko  for  dMi>  try- 
Inc.  whan  poorlnc  the  CriMo 
bvk.  It  loolu  u  It  it  will  over- 
flaw  the  can.  to  Uttl*  hu  been 
■hurfaed.  CriKO  doca  not  ab- 
>drb  cither  cdoiB  or  flararc.  doea 
Dot  diKotor  or  bum.  Strain 
Criico  through  cheeae  cloth  and 


UMona-Htlhle— 

UM  a  little  len.    Then  be  aura  to  add  aalt. 

How  hot  should  you  heat  Crisco 
for  frying? 

Heat  tha  CHko  antil  a  tvead  enimb  will  become 
sroldtoi  brown,  ai  follows : 

InCOHcapdBlordoaiihnDta,  frittan,  etc 


hundred  and  twoi ' 

year  way  of  u^nf  Criico.    Crijico  haa  bea  tatted  bo 
eiluiutlvely,  that  It  raaaonaUit  can  ba  Mid  t' 
•atlefaetory  naolti  will  not  be  (lie  f suit  of  the  I 


nt  Criaoo  ha>  n 
Is  Crisco  healthful? 


'  Uoet  weoieo  fidlow  tbdr  uaual  redpea  u 


er  doe*  not  yet  liccp 


On  re^v«ii>     _ 

Criaco  Ricipta.    TTvim^-. 
Crixo  in  vour  everydat/ 


I     uddnas.  and  also  let  ui  have  the 
one  package  will  be  lent  dirECt 
will  moil  an  iUitlraltd  book  a}  Tnied 


a  af  Crimea.  Wril 


Mrvadhot,  wlUbemoat  convincfniTProof. 

How  should  Crisco  be  used?  ' 

Do  not  keep  Crlaco  in  a  Tefrl^erator.  The  beet 
neulta  are  aeeured  when  it  It  kept  at  the  ordinary 
lempentureof  aroom.  Tlien  ltwiltlieflnn.neilliertcia 
loft  nor  too  hard,  but  of  juet  the  proper  coaslaUncy 


C  R  ISCO~For  FTinfc  for  Shortening,  For  Cake  Making  1 

V-''^^^^^^^  Paekana25e.S0e.aDd*1.00.aaeaptl>lbaF.rW«t  I 
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Only  Great  War  Ever 
Photographed 

The  Civil  War  is  the  only  great  war  that  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  photographed. 
It  was  the  first  war  ever  photographed,  because  photography  was  in  its  infancy  then.  And 
it  was  the  last  big  fighting  where  the  photographer  could  get  near  enough  to  the  real  action 
to  get  photographs  of  the  whole  thing.  So  it  was  fortunate  that  these  3800  lost  photogr^ihs 
were  recovered — for  they  give  most  of  us  our  only  chance  to  see  a  real  war  in  the 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY 
or    THE    CIVIL    WAR 

Modem  field  guns  are  deadl)^  at  three  miles —  But  in  '6t  Brady  and  Gardner  for  the   Nortb, 

often  the  cannoneeis  are  out  of  sight.  Cook  and  Lytle  for  the  South,  penetrated  to  tbc 

Above  all — the  war  correspondent  today  becomes  very  Btorm  centers.  There  was  no    censor,"  noonlcfs 

virtuallv  a  war  prisoner.  He  te  suspected  as  a  possible  restricting  photogiaphers,  no  suspicion  in  '61.    Why 

spy.     He  is  kept  away  from  the  headquarters,  and  should  there  be?    The  camera  was  thought  a  tov- 

from  the  firing  line  as  well;  from  any  scene   that  Photo-engraving  had  not  been  dreamed  M.     Braay 

might  betray  losses  suffered,  or  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  his  Icllow   pioneers   n'ere  allowed   behind  tbc 

or  the  disposition  of  forts  and  earthworks.  very  scenes  of  war,  close  to  life  and  death. 


Only  four  m 
Klof  booki. 


the  Secretary  of  Ww,  the  Secretary  tton)  wer=  valued  by  Presdent  Gf 

■  nul;Ilcation            °f  '■^'  Navy,  the  Prendent  of  Coldmbia  field  at  f  iso.oooand  that  yoa  cu  han 

onlercd  lhi3            Univcnily,    unite    in   welcoming   it,  the  whOb  »•#  includi  rj  the  .^cnnd- 

'  """"  "'"'  '     _.  '  IS  ^r'fSr''thm''  at  S?  nM  d  1 

"'*«"  cent*  >  dmr.  and 

'"*'                                                                       ThelartteitprintinflandbinduurMtsb-  Tfa.n 

Thousands  of  the«buyer»  ha™,  with-            UAmcnU  in  the  IJmled  Suies  have  "  _,,  „,  „„.^„  ,_„  .- 

out  solicitation  ol  any  ki^id.  sent  en-            been  jlrained  (o  the  utmost  to  fill  SBTdy  anr  Uucrlnc  dMlM  ■■ 

thusiastic  letlen  of  Drais    sumrise            rmicrs  fur  its  ten  luxurious  volumes  loin   rai>r   mliw,  nm4    jmm  «■ 

..ad.iu,».i.,u.„^b.ik.,„.            .,1  ^f.JJ.5|»r«j,»J..l-J 

■X*"                                                                                             WkCB  Q,Q,t     ,f„^     tH,     COapOB     OB    Ita 

Men    like   Champ    CUrk.  Theodore            YouknowthattheBixdyphotoertpha  iwit  eai*  todu,  eapcdUlj  ita(* 

RooKvelt.    General    Leonud  Wood.            alone  (onlf  one-tlilrdoftlM  e0ll«e-  II  CMli  roo  doMIbc  !•«•*■. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY,  30  Irving  Place 

Cantlnultjr  ot  Impnulon  M«ni  Succcadul  AdTirtlalBi 


X  OS  RcnCTT  Or  RbfitHJ    Advciti&iug  Section 


50  Years  Swung  Back 

There  is  a  power  and  a  wonder  in  tiiese  ten  volumes  that  we  can't  describe  in  words. 
Id  men  weep  as  they  see  them — young  men  grow  eager  with  amazement — children  become 
.scinated.  They  are  not  only  a  million  words  and  3800  photographs  on  thick  lustrous 
iper,  bound  in  rich  blue  and  gold.  They  are  that — but  they  are  more.  They  are  life — the 
fe  of  50  years  ago  swung  back  before  our  eyes,  the  strange  war  life  we  never  really  knew 
efore  transported  into  our  peaceful  homes. 
That  is  one  reason  why  34,400  Americans  have  already  ordered  sets; 

that  Is  why  everybody  rejoices  In  It,  from  Oeneral  Leonard 
Wood,  Chief  of  Staff  (who  knows  all  about  war),  to  the 
school  teacher  of  M(.  Healthy,  Ohio  (who  wants  to  know 
all  aimut  war). 

risked  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  ^t  a  precious  nega- 
tive to  this  ilay,  when  the  beautiful  ten  volumes  lie 
before  you,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent,  devoted  labor  beyond  measuring  has 
been  given.  And  now  the  result  of  all  this  is  yours 
at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  book,  for  free  examination 
— to  be  paid  for  at  your  leisure — accurate  enough 
to  delight  the  late  Gen.  Frederick  Dent  Grant  and 
Secretary  of  War  St imson— fascinating  enough  to 
make  you  hold  your  breath  in  astonishment. 


That  is  why  the  volumes  sold  within  (our  months 
ifter  publication,  laid  side  by  side,  would  cover  the 
.-round  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  That  is 
«hy  1,013,000  pounds  of  the  beautiful  enamelled 
paper  have  already  been  used  up  to  satisfy  the  lirst 
lemand  for  sets — and  that  is  why  the  volumes  already 
ordered  pikd  up  make  a  mountain  32,300  feet  high. 
But  ever  higher  reaches  the  value  of  each  individual 
set.  From  the  day  that  the  first  daring  photographer 


^nC'C     Sample   Pages  and 
FlvCilZj     the  Whole  story 

Send  the  coupon  without  money  (or  beautiful  book  of 
sample  pnges  from  the  set,  including  reproductions  of  the 
wonderiul  photographs.  With  tUem  you  will  get  a  profusely 
illustrated  book  telling  the  whole  Story  of  the  taking,  loss 
and  recovery  o[  the  photographs. 

Send  ilie  coui>on  and  learn  how  to  get  your  set  of  the 


e  coupon  today  ai 

■  NEW    YORK- 


disappoinlment. 


the  R«>Ibw  of  RctI 


writlat  10  adTerllH 


NISTH  Printing  of  Ihm  S^aaon'm  Crmat  Saeemm 

The  Mountain  Girl 

By  PAYNE  ERSKINE 

A  strong  freshing  romance  of  the  Blue 
Ri<lge  that  every  reader  recommends. 

"A  delightful  love-story, 

gnuioely  American  in 
:ling  and  treatment. 
The  story  b  stirring,  the 
heroine  is  ideal." 

—Chicato  THbuiit. 

"I  am  particularly  de- 
lighted with  its  heroine, 
irho  is  ^mple,  beautiful, 
and    capable    of    infinite 


New  York  Herald. 


The  Mountain  Girl 


UTTLE,  BROWN  t  CO.,  Piibliilm,  BOSTON 


J  A  Dew  book  by  the  author  nf  I 
THE  INNER  SHRINE  L_ 

THE  STREET 
CALLED 
STRAIGHT 

r^OING  direct  to  the  heut  of  th»  re- 
^"^  markablc  story,  we  find  a  girf  of  fine 
initiocts^beaubfu]  and  toyal  a*  well— (Jaced 
by  her  lackadaiaical  fathers  miideedt  m  a 
position  toward  two  men — both  of  whom  love 
hei — which  makes  her  life  a  quettiqa-maik 
■taring  hei  m  the  face.  One  man  ii  Engbh, 
one  American,  and  they  fi^t  it  out  to  dw 
inevitable  end — however,  the  ^1  ako  has 
something  to  say  about  it  What  that  aid 
is  and  how  it  is  reached — makes  Tlw  Street 
Called  StrBight  the  most  brilliant  novd  of  this 
author.  Not  since  "The  Inner  Shrine" 
burst  on  the  horizon  of  the  American  reading 
puhEc  has  there  been  a  novel  of  d>e  peculiaT 
quab^  of  The  Street  CaBed  Straiijd. 
Eigkt  niiutntloiu  by  Oraon  LotraO 
Foit  Svo,  Clolh.     tl.SS  nrt 

—  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  ^ 


Are  You  interested  in  the  RsyehiealT 


dead,  and  whose  lemncaefld 

THE  MAN  WHO  REAPS 

By  Kaaarlac  Joaca 

with  Ned  Avdin^,  the  last  of  these  tortured  descendants,  who  die  so  roystetiously 
he  age  of  thirty-five,  that  tlie  story  deab.  As  he  approaches  the  fatal  tnrtlida^ 
load  of  remorse  for  a  sin  wliich  he  never  committed  grows  heavier.  Every  effort  b 
e  by  bis  wife  and  his  friends  to  save  him  from  the  fate  of  his  predecessmv,  but  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  salvation  lies  within  his  own  kindly  and  self-sactibdnE  nature. 

theme  of  the  book  is  a  novel  one  and  the  raychic  stuation  is  lightened  by  the 
human  nature  of  the  characters.  Price  $1.20  nst.     Swul  (or  ~ *-*-g 

Deamcmd  FHzCgrald,   186  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoifc 

CoDtlDuItT  o[  ImpccMloa  Msana  Suectirful  Ad**TtUng 
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Make  Your  Boy  Happy 

taU  ml  on  Iw  ■  pvattr  ikamn  <r 


WALTER  CAMP 

■        ■   ■  dtoUlhifa 


THE  BOYS' 
MAGAZINE 


■Ifkn.       .._. 

■c  at  ihv  ftjwiM  AiDtfi- 
eu  _uW.di»n.  of  Sum  im 
IcdHr,  M  ndM.  LEATH- 
ER LINED  web  Agnb  uJ  / 


THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE,  t  ■!! 


120,000  MEN 

in  thk  country  aie  performing  the  military  serv- 
ice to  which  1 00  time*  that  auinber  are  Bable. 
These  1 20,000  are  of  every  clau  ot  lociely 
from  U.S.  lenaton  to  taboTen  and  are  DMney 
spenden  eveqr  day  of  the  year.  They  conititute 
the  Nationa)  Guard  of  the  Country  and  to  them 

The  National  Guard 

Magazine 

e  a  coutant  source  of  inspiration,  pleasure  and 
ptoix.  It  has  done  more  for  their  service  than 
any  odxf  publication  and  they  siqjport  it  both 
IcvtUy  and  royally. 

Tkat'i  why  its  adveitisiag  pages  are  valuable 
for  eipIcMting  any  man's  commodity  and  why 
none  of  its  circulation  is  "waste." 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


Tbe  National  Guard  Magazine 

Cohunboa,  OUo 


MY  THREE  BIG  FUGHTS 


An  up.tn-the'iiilnuUi  hunuTi  donuiuat,  bain*  the 
apofeiice*  uid  HuaUont  id  Um  lou^iid  AwichMrd- 
Duo,  Aodrt  BeMunoDt.  In  the  three  neaUct  urlil 
races  h  hlatory.  all  oT  whkb  be  mm.  He  telle  ot  hli 
early  training,  the  Qnt  HretchlnB  of  his  wdnn.  and 
Klvei  Intimate  and  bilereetlnsdetBllaotlhenavlRatloD 
of  the  air.  Thii  to  the  Brri  book  nrv  publl^bed  In 
irhkrh  the  aviator  hinuelf  conveys  to  tbe  reader  tbe 
■BDsatlone  of  flying, 

niuitrated.  Price  ll.H  net,  poetafta  3«c. 

—ANDORRA 

THE  HIDDEN  REPUBUC 

By  LmmU  CsUdu  Laary 

AntlMr  of  7*1  Jtiut  Psliif  rx  c/  Today,  etc. 
The  ftnrt  book  Id  Badlih  about  ihliimslloct  renob- 
Hc  In  the  world,  high  up  In  the  mountalna  between 
France  and  Spala.  It  brlogs  the  i 
tacl  wliti  a  nrann  yet  ample  t 
nwDt  li  (he  laatrdlc  of  medley  >l 
Sedland.^wJth^lU  poDi:'    ■ 


5« 


ibtory  of  the  republic  I 


—A  Shopping  Guide— 
to  Paris  and  London 


i'B 


oate  itaodpolnt  the 
It  buying.  fatdsTou 


In  getting  bargalna  It  la  a  aafegiuJ^t  agalrut  paying 
adouUe  prlceltut  becaUH  you  are  an  AmerJcan  tra- 
velo-.  Tbe  auUtor  npealu  from  "tbe  Inxlda"  and  gIVM 


lUuitrated.  Price  75c.  i 


taBC. 


-Planning  a  Trip  Abroad*- 

fly  BJair  Jamkml,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

A  book  that  guides  you  both  In  (he  planning  and  the 

going.    It  luggeets  orcparatiiry  reading,  helpi  you  to 

■^unae  steamer  ai^staHTooni   advutageoudy.  the 

provkslonj  u>  m^e  for  sleamstalp  comforte:  and'  tbc» 

lUustTBted.  Price  75c.,  postage  Sc 

■Windniilb  and  Wooden  Shoes"^ 

By  Blair  Jatlnl.  F.  R.  C.  S. 

HOLLAND  — gniphLcilly  depleted,  with  rvallsni. 
lorcarulniw  and  bnmor.  To  read  Ibia  latest  addition 
lo  The  Blue  Books  of  Travel  is  to  know  the  country 

■■It  is  adisclnct  addition  to  invet  tllerat"iire.''"  ""' 
Illuitrated.  (I.ia  aal,  poetafte  l*c. 

KoKT  boobilUr  an  supply  joil      SrsJ  /or  calotofM. 


McBride,  Nast  &  Co. 

IMfon  Sfan,  AW  York 
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Fleaac  mantlOD  tbe  Rarlaw  of  Reslewa  whan  writina  (o  adrartlaan 


'BOOKS  ON  POLITICS,  GOVERNMENT, 
ECONOMICS,  BUSINESS.  FINANCE 

AND 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


You  will  find  grouped  (or  you  in  thu  depBitment  oni 
leadiDS  publiihen,  of  book*  you  need  to  keep  you  abreuC  of  the 
time*  and  informed  on  subjecta  of  vital  and  timely  interest.  [(  your 
bookaellet    cannot    lupply    jrou,    order    direct    From    the    publisher*. 


A  fhu  Book  by  WitUam  Jamn 

Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism 

Bf  WIUJAMJAira  8tq.     Sl.25nti.hu  mml.  SI  35 

prolwwd  »v(nl  yun  before  bis  demtn.     Willi  une  eiccnllon 


The  Recall  of  Judges 

ia  one  suggestion  (or  lemedymg  existing  defects  in 
our  legal  machinery.  The  piopoeal  may  not  seem 
wise  to  everyone,  but  very  few  will  refuse  to  admit 
thai  "something  must  be  done"  to  put  an  end  to  the 
law's  delays.  In  a  brilliant  volume  which  will  inter- 
est eveiy  American  citizen,  no  matter  what  his 
business,  or  profession,  or  polilict, 

Mr.  MoorHeld  Storey  proposes 
certain  defirute  reforms  in  out  present  legal  piO' 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  sbts  : 

"'  Tbe  Reform  of  Legsl  Proceduie,'  bjr  Moorbeld  StoKy, 
a.  1  am  gieally  indioed  to  iKinlt,  the  moH  lueiul  book  and  the 
■noit  valuaUe  to  ihit  counby  which  hu  bccn^bliihed  vrilhio 
the  jut  fifty  yeari.  Il  ii  woadeifully  well  writlen,  brief,  clear, 
iorceful.  wilh  no  ovs-Hatcment,  but  it  it  ■  Inie  ihowing  b^  a 
redly  peat  iuiiit  of  what  the  main  trouble  in  thit  country  x." 

The  Reform  of  Legal  Procedure 

By  MOORFIELD  STOREY 

Ei-Prmndtnl  of  th*  Ammriean  Bar  AttocUtlan 

"  So  aulhoritaiive,  dear  and  popular  ia  Myle  »  to  be  the 

mofi  uteiul  book  oa  the  nibicct  yet  publkhtd." 

AnKtiao  Llinni  Aiitdiitltn  BoakLl^l 

SECOND  PRINTING  BEADY 

Frict,  SI.  35  nwl  ptr  tofy.     PoMlaga  10  c«(a  «jrtra 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

New  Haven,  Coanecticnt 


Evmty  Amtrican  ShoaU  KmaJ 

The    American     Govemment 


riri/tjl  riU  Fruldtmj.  raeCa 


With  34  lulHiaceOrtetaal  lUMn. 


Life,  Death  and 
Immortality 


By  William  Haima  Thomson,  BLD.,  LLD. 

AathoT  of  "Brtdn  and  Pmr»M»aBly" 

Tlu  bdependeBt,  New  Yorki 

■"  "JB,  Duatb  and  Immonalltv  ta  a  "■ —    — "-'-^ ■•— 

ch  food  for  thouirtil.  Dr.  Thom 

round  a  nipciort  to  ObrlaUana'  lUlh  In 


"II  la  especially  latootlnRln  that 

tlatand  phyalctan.polnM  In  blaconclnalona  emphtUrailj 
lothf  docuinoof  (helmmortalttjrof  the  aoul.  Reedn 
will  apprsdaifl  Uie  vlsoc  In  handBnc  r  -■ ■ * — 


"Hla  argumenC  for  Inunortallty  rvslA  upon  the  oatare  of 
penoaaUt)-.     He  malnMna  thai  the  origin  of  lite  has 
navPT  yet  been  dlacoveral  and  ttiat.  ttoai  a  ariatiat 
point  of  view.  everrtUuB  polnu  to  lounonaUt/. " 
PhOadelpkie  TeUfnph  < 

"TheatAtetnenlof  ihecsaefbrliiuncrtalltyon  adenUSc 
grounda  la  cloariy  atated.  InKmloualr  arsunl  and  unMl 
with  entire  muoDaUencfla  «a  not  only  poaalble  bat  moat 

HenU-Rm-Ulcu.  Sak  Lake  Otr: 
"Deep  tunkera  wUI  enjor  thla  ba> 
that  make  them  think  (till  more." 


to  book  and  and  In  It  hleu 


i»id«^ft.a 


m.m,. 


Coatlaultr  e(  Ii 


The  Review  of  Reviews — Books  on  Politics^  Etc*  {Continued  on  next  ^age) 

LPe  you  Interested  In 


O 


>out  your  hobby  or  your  profession  ? 

>out  political,  social,  economic,  religious,  or  artis- 
questions  of  the  past  or  present? 

It  are  you  too  busy  to  hunt  them  up  ?  Have  you 

>  time  to  read  the  reviews? 

you  will  give  on  the  attached  coupon  your 
tme  and  address,  and  will  specify  the  subjects 
at  interest  you,  we  will  send  concise,  accurate  / 

ascriptions  of  our  publications  in  those  lines   // 
they  appear. 

4 

/g  publish  annually  books  on  or  in  most  // 
'  the  following  subjects : 

itiquity,  Art,  Architecture,   Antiques,    Biography, 
ronomics.    History,    Travel,    Sociology,    Litera- 
re,    Music,    Gardening,    Nature,    Philosophy, 
ychology.  Theology,  Poetry,  Drama,  Hunt-         ^ 
g,  Riding   and    Driving,  Fishing,  Explor- 
g,  Sports,  Games. 

your  interest  in  books  is  cenerml,  we 
•old  begUd  to  send  yon  Thm  Book  Bayer, 
DODthly  review  for  erery  month  but  July 
d  Angiist  of  such  books  as  we  pub- 
li  or  import    It  is  sent  free  of  charge. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reiriews  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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of  Reviews — Books  o»  Fcrfitk%  etc.  {CeHtinutJ  on  next  jWiy«> 


Special  Annoimcement 

There  are  certain  books  every  thinking  man  and 
woman  should  read  on  the  subject  of  Immortality,  and 
The  Open  Court  wishes  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Review  of  Reviews  readers  its  authoritative  con- 
tributions to  the  subject. 

On  Life  After  Death 

4  

By  Gustav  Th.  Fechner,  translated  from 
the  German  by  Dr.  Hugo  Wemekkev  pp. 
164.    Boards,  75c.  net. 

"  The  lonffing  of  every  man  to  be,  after  his  death,  once 
more  wi^  those  he  loved  most  dearly  in  this  life,  shall  be 
fulfilled  in  a  more  perfect  degree  than  you  ever  thought  ci  or 
hoped  for."     Chapter  VI..  p.  60. 

Such  a  statement  coming  with  authority  has  dynamic  force 
to  move  the  mind  of  man  to  renewed  investigation  of  this  most 
fundamental  question.     "  If  a  man  die.  shall  he  live  again  1 " 

Wundt  says,  "Fechner  was  the  first  to  introduce  exact 
methods,  exact  principles  of  measurement  and  experimental 
observation  for  the  investigation  of  psychic  phenomena,  and 
thereby  to  open  a  prospect  of  a  psychological  science  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word. ' 

Death  and  Resurrection 

From    the    standpoint    of    the   cell   theory, 

by    Gustav     Johan    Bjorklund,    translated 

from  the  Swedish,  by  J.  E.  Fries,  pp.  202. 

Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

"A  sympathetic  reconstruction  of  the  idea  of  immortality 
on  the  basis '  of  science  by  a  well  known  Swedish  scientist. 
In  the  organisation  of  the  cells  in  a  human  body,  Bjorklund 
saw  an  example  of  the  universal  law,  the  governing  unity  of 
all  life.  With  this  thought  as  a  starting  point,  he  investigated 
the  problem  of  self -consciousness  in  the  cell  and  in  the  cell 
organism.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  conception  of 
the  relationship  between  all  living  beings  and  their  organic 
upbuilding  of  larger  conscious  units.  It  is  also  the  last  work 
of  this  scholar.  He  died  in  July,  1903,  and  was  fully  trans- 
lated to  that  spiritual  world,  the  existence  of  which  he  was  so 
fully  convinced. 

Whence  and  Whither 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Soul — its 
origin  and  its  destiny,  by  Paul  Cams,  pp. 
217.    Cloth  75c.  net. 

Death  is  the  fountain  of  youth.  It  is  the  new  birth.  By 
learning  to  recognize  our  relation  to  the  life  of  the  past,  as 
well  a-3  our  relation  to  the  life  of  the  future,  we  conquer  fear 
and  look  upon  life  with  the  ^e  of  divine  enlightenment.  In 
us  God  becomes  incarnate,  and  birth  as  an  absolute  beginning 
vanishes,  and  so  does  death  as  an  absolute  annihilation. 

The  Soul  of  Man 

An  investigarion  of  the  facts  of  physiological 
and  experimental  psychology,  pp.  482.  Illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  $  1 .50  net. 

The  problem  of  immortality  is  not  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he 
live  again?"  but  "When  a  man  dies,  shall  his  soul  live 
again?  We  know  what  happens  to  the  body  after  death. 
Scientists  have  agreed  upon  the  nattire  of  the  body,  but  the 
hazy  mist  of  misconception  about  the  nature  of  the  soul  and 
the  idea  of  immortality  surrounds  both  zealous  iconoclasts 
on  the  one  side,  and  ingenuous  pagans  under  the  modem 
name  of  Christians  on  the  other.  Perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  a  brighter  morning  they  will  see  that  they  have  been 
fighting  about  a  word,  and  that  in  their  quarrel  about  a  name 
they  quite  forgot  the  idea  in  the  word.  Ideas  are  eternal 
thoughts  of  that  divine  mind  which  is  truth   in   operation. 

The  Open  Court  PobUshing  Company 

Pabli«h«n  and  Impoiters  of  Standard  Books  on  Science,  Phi- 
loaophr,  and  the  History  of  R^gion«  Ancient  and  Modem 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE 

623-633  So.  Wabash  Av«nae,     -     -     Chicago,  IlL 


Dr.  Albert  Shaw's 

Cartoon  History 
of 

Roosevelt's  Car«i#r 


UNIQUE  in  entertainmenl. 
interest,  timeliness  and 
value.     A  large  handsome  volume 
nearly  700  cartoons  and  other  pictures*  aaf  Ik 
written  history  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Efe. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  for  years  been  known  as  a  ineod 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  m  edidng  die  Review  of  Re- 
views he  has  interpreted  the  work  of  the  wodcTs 
cartoonists;  as  editor  of  the  magazine  and  as  a 
publicist  he  has  for  a  quarter  century  knowa, 
studied  and  written  about  just  the  tense  potcical 
situations  and  striking  personalities  dealt  with  is 
this  inimitable  volume. 

Thus  we  have  a  great  subject,  T^posevdt's 
Career,  interwoven  with  the  pMc  events  and 
movements  and  persons  which  make  the  histofy 
of  our  past  quarter  century;  and  a  great  ilumiiia- 
tion  of  the  subject  by  the  best  work  of  modem 
cartoonists.  To  cap  the  climax,  we  have  Dr. 
Shaw  as  editor  and  author  of  the  work,  one  Eving 
man  best  fitted  by  experience  and  journalistic  deft- 
ness to  make  the  most  of  die  subject  The  resuk 
is  a  volume  which  for  man,  woman  and  child  is  as 
fascinating  as  it  is  instructive.  You  wouU  %vant  it 
if  you  saw  it.  You  can  see  it  without  com- 
mitting yourself  in  the  least,  even  as 
to  taking  it  as  a  gift.  Retuhi 
it  at  our  expense  if  it  is 
in  any  way  a  dis-  ^  ^^ 
appointment  SptS  ivith  tfie 
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Mid-Year  Offer 

SS"*-  AMERICANA  EHCTCLOPEDIA  £^SS^- 
t  is  e^ted  by  Frederick  Conrerse  BeMb,  »tU«Sci«.ti6c  k 


SciBNTiFic  American 


B  to  tM  aci«l»- 


41t4  ot  BolhaTLt  D«PKrtii*nt 


VUlsf  swutamt,  I 


tieD  of  tn*  gsisntifU  ii 


fftu^wiSTCo. 


A  Fcio 
Special 
Bargains 
Closing  Out  oar 
firing  Edition 

TkigiZliliaPaperEditiin 

The  pinr  on  whlcfa  tlUa  edltloD 
Is  fHaud  f  DEAdoe,  yet  n  ttaln 
UiU  <4d<  Totumeliulla  only  OOB 
Indi  u  inlMl  tbfl  Ume-lnch  bulk 
ofUis  Ota  nrle  nten^ea  volnma. 


VdnUBoakktHaiMFra 

Tbe  pnMUien  h*Te  impsred  > 
inrte-PMiMtiiBertpllTB  boMat  ot 
the  Amirictitt.  wUch  AmM  beta 


amf  BECAUSE  of  U 

t  ihu  2D00  Eiban  u 

•  incJwhoBuv 


Snperb  VoIuiBbs 
Spadal  Cantribotm* 
Aitialic  lUnslntioiu 


CASH   FOR      '  y 

>  Tottr  Old  Encrdopedia  /^ 

If   la  HDdliiK  tlie  kt-     ^ 
twhed  DDumD  you  wHl    y 

your  old  encycto-  ^  nmnin  ■» 
p«dlk.  ««  wlU  y  CompiliiK 
mftV«  A  liberal  ^  D^partittmtt 
'li«n^tw  "'  /         IB  nU  An. 


vrTiirH  Ot  tOiM.   TUlbool^  / 

rDI  be  in>ll«l  free  npoD  request.  j,    ^,,^, 

':S^  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  COMPIUNG  DEPARTBIENT  /  *>»  •>• 

P-blUien  ef  Tl«  AMERICANA  >    i^tw 

aas  Fifth    AvMiue  New  Yortc  ^r 


PtaBM  iBnitlon  the  lUriew  of  Ra*l*iT(  wban  writing  to  adTarMeeri 
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A  Revolutionary  Propotition 

Entirely  NEW  BOOKS  fo 
ten  2^  steunps  each! 

'The  People's  Books 

An  epoch-making  plan  made  possible  through  the  co-operMion  of  prominent  EngEsh  ■ 
American  pubh'shers  and  the  tremendous  scale  on  which  the  books  arc  beinK  product 


LiMt  of  the  fir*t  12  volamea 
in  thia  new  up -to*  date 
Pmopie^M  Library, 

S.  BoUny;  The  Moden  Sli^ 
erf  Pluto 

Br  U.  C.  aisDM,  D.Ha,  FhJ>,  "'-" 

10.  Heniitj 

Bfl.A.B.  WmMon,  pjSe. 

12.  Orfuiic  CheuitiT 

Br  not.  J.  K.  ooiHB,  B  al.  7.aA 

IX  Priwivict  ti  r 


15.  11wSci«ceof  ^Stm 

Br  B.  w.  MiuDdv.  r.R.A.a,,  of  Uw 
Royal  OlHwuory,  ureoDWIrli. 

26.  Henri  BergMin:  Tbe  PUIom- 
1^  of  Cunm 

By  B.WIIdoDOur. 

32.  Romu  CaOoEdni 

Br  H.  B.  Oonm.    nefaoB  Mfr.  K.  H. 

39.  Hw7  Qnecn  id  Scots 

Br  EUntMCn  O'NMB.  U  jL 

47.  WoBMn's  Sd£nge— a  Shwt 
Hutorj  fli  •  Grut  HenowBt 

Br  M.  a.  rBToKi.  ll.d. 
51.  SUke^eare 

Br  Pnit.  a  a.  nKtora,ua.  d, 
S3.  Pore  Gold— A  Choice  tf 

Lyrics  and  SoiMts 

BrB.ao'N<u. 

57.  DtBte 

Br  A.  Q.  FWWCT  HowilL 

20  cent*  each,  pottage  Sc, 


The  People's  Books  are  not  reprints 
old  works  but 

Entirely  NEW  Volumes 

written  especially    by    eminent    living    authorities, 
embodying  the  latest  critical  and   accepted   views, 
in  plain  language  so  that  everyone,  no  matter  whacii 
his  educational  opportunities  may  have  been, 
read  with  pleasure  and  understand. 
You  cannot  ifford  to  be  in  ignorance  of  (he  greil  sdl 
that  (cience  hai   made,    the  changing  opinion!  in    n 
leligiou*  and  philosophical,  n hen  you  can  have 

A  Library  of  the  best  and  latest  opb 
for  ONLY  20  coits  a  volume 

SCOPE.    The  leriei  will  cover  the  entire 
knowledge — icieDce,  ghilotophy  and  reli^i 
mcnts  and  characten, letter*,  and  locial  and  < 
AUTHORSHIP.    Each  book  it  itrinen  by  an  author  wh 
name  in  itielf  ii  a  guarintee  of  the  high  itindard   tha^  ' 
been  «el  for  the  entire  Krin.    ThcliMihomtheco-opei 
of  nriten  of  the  higheit  qualificaiioni. 
PURPOSE.     "THE   PEOPLE'S    BOOKS"     ftetcm 
fundamental  (icti  of  each  lubject  for  the  reader  who  tt* 
ottly  a  general  turvcy  of  the  field,  and  for  thoic  wba 
mote  information,    a    guide  to  future  reading  diroug 
carefully  annotated  bibliographiei. 
Handy  volumes  printed  from  large  type,  on  good  paper,  t 
■o  olive  green  flexible  cloih,  made  light  to  fit  the  pockt 
Pric*  20  «ais  auk.  ■!  roar  hoArMan.  sr  br  muL  S  <««••  •• 
par  TDlnma  for  pealase.     '■■       ■  ■■ -.    -  .     ..    _  , 


"^•te 


DODGE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Z20  E.  23d  St,  Now  York 

Pleaie  tend  me  the  folloiring  (ample  copie*  of  "Tbe  Peopled* 


Bo^a"  for  which  1  enclose  20  o 
copy  for  pottage. 


a  copy  and  5  cent*  e 


FOl  this  blank  out 
and  mail  at  once 


Dodge  PublishiiisC<K 

220  EhI  23d  Su  Nmr  Y«k 
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^ULL  RUSSIA 

I 


ings,  eivinE  many  more  subscribeis  an  opponimity  to  secure  the  maney- 
saying  advantage  which  wc  offer. 

The  comparative  size  of  the  Thin  Paper,  with  the  regular  volumes  is 
shown  herewith.  The  Thin  Paper  volumes  are  all  about  one  inch  thick  and 
arc,  moreover,  only  one-third  the  weight  of  regular  volumes.  The  Thin 
Paper  volumes  are  flexible  and  pleasing  to  handle,  open  flat  and  the  pages 
do  not  wrinkle  or  crumple.  The  paper  is  opaque,  and  print  and  illustra- 
dons  sharp  and  clear.  In  fact,  die  bindings  and  contents  of  the  Thin  Paper 
volumes  are  in  every  way  examples  of  the  best  book  manufacturing.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  new  Thin  Paper  edition  is  so  much  in  demand. 


We  can  not  say  how  long  thu  double 
HALF  RUSSIA  edition  win  last.    The  only  safe  way 

^0^^  is  to  ORDER  IMMEDIATELY 

i 


The  New  International  Encyclopedia  has  been  called  Iqr  the  New  York 
SUN,  "the  best  encyclopedia  in  English;"  and  The  Ammean  Ubrary 
jfsseciatim  says  "it  is  at  present  considered  the  best"  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  librarians  to  be  the  encyclopaedia  most  referred  to  in  the 
public  inirariesl.  In  its  New  Thin  Paper  form  the  usefulness  of 
this  great  encyclopedia  is  materially  increased.  It  is  more  easUy 
hantOed  and  read;  and  it  is,  therefore,  used  more  frequently 
and  widi  greater  convenience  and  pleasure.  TTie  special  y^^ 
offer,  while  it  lasts,  may  well  be  conndered  one  of  the  jA*^  CoBtwBT 
book  bargains  of  the  year.  j^^u^wma^K,*, 

.  **        I  ^*  *  r*         I  jfc^/^  H«rY<*kat» 

'drSnS   Send  Coupon  immediately       4<^scr.dm...>api<.PREc 


^^^^^"^y  —»'. 

Itwi]lhrin(tyoiifu!lpaHieuliriof  the  ibore  oftcr,  pricei  and  Wrmi       ^X  watding  luuodueiory 
all  the  bindinei,  with  enrnplw  of  Thin  Piper  pagei  and  illurtia-        vS*  Nbbio -     —    

ini,  with  comclete  DnXDcctui.  ihoitin?  in  full  the  unuiual  nature       ji't^ 
The  N( 

pcrioritin 

W$  GmtmU*  SMifatlhm  fe  Bvtry  Pmrdmtr 


W*  Mmvmut  sautfatlfm  »  Kwtsr  Fmrckattr  y 

)odd,  Mead  &  Co.  niy^^ST-    A^^^Hl 


bdUoh  tha  RctIcw  of  RcTlaws  when  wrlilna  to  adTcrilMrt 
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How  Does  A  Widow  Feell 


CoodDUlir  of  ImprcMlOD  Mean*  Sacc«Mful  AdnrddnA 
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>ickens  Anniversary  Sale 

Review  of  Reviews  readoiB  who  mail  coupon  below  at  once  we  will  send  this 
ndsome  15  volume  "Librarj'  Eldition"  of  Dickens'  Complete  Works,  for  seven 
ys*   free  examination,  without  one  cent  in  advance— but  you  must  be  quick. 


rHE  year  191a  being  the  looth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  uf  Charles  Dickens,  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  have  printed  many  interesting  articles  on  the  life  and  norks  o(  this  moat 
charming  writer.  As  a  result,  hundreds  oF  our  customers  have  written  to  inquire  if  we  could  fumi^ 
ickens'  Complete  Works  in  a  Popular  Edition  less  expensive  than  our  regular  $43  Library  Edition."  We 
id  no  other  edition  to  ofler,  but  as  a  special  courtesy  to  our  customers  and  in  order  to  add  more  names  to 
ir  mailing  list  of  book-buyers,  we  have  decided  to  sell  a  limited  number  of  sets  of  our  standard  "Library 
dition,"  on  easy  terms,  at  only  fZOJO.  which  is  just  about  the  cost  of  manufacture.  This  offer  is  now 
>en  to  you,  but  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  low  price,  coupon  must  be  mailed  at  once. 

Dickens'  Complete  Works 

Charles  Dickens  is  the  greatest  master  of  story-telljng  the  world  ever  knew.  Ills  keen  humor,  his  com- 
land  of  pathos  and  perception  of  character,  coupled  with  his  originality  of  thought  and  expression,  lend  a 
tscinating  interest  to  all  his  writings  that  appeals  irresistibly  to  both  old  and  young.  Wc  breathlessly  follow 
he  fortunes  of  David  Copperfield,  laugh  at  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  shed  a  tear  over  Litde  Nell. 
lickcns'  characters  are  farnous  the  world  over.  They  are  quoted  in  literature,  used  constantly  in  conversa- 
ion  and  referred  to  and  made  use  of  in  a  thousand  ways.  Unfortunate  Indeed  is  he  who  is  unacquainted 
lith  Sam  Weller,  the  Cheeryble  Brothers,  Mr.  Turveydrop,  Captain  Cuttle,  Sairy  Gamp  and  Tom  Pinch. 
Xckens'  Christmas  Stories  are  acknowledged  by  all  the  finest  and  best  ever  written. 

Wtten  you  read  his  wonderful  booki  the  houn  arc  charrned  awny  and  yfni  read  on  and  on  fmn  Here  to  paae  and  from 
hapter  to  chapter  unniLndful  of  time  and  Hurroandings.  Charles  DicLena  haa  earned  A  place  in  every  heart,  and  oil  complete 
■otti  .hould  be  in  every  home.     Now  is  your  opportunity  to  have  Dickens'  Complete  Woika  at 

A  Great  Bargain  and  on  Very  Easy  Terms 

This  handstme  "Library  Edition"  consists  of  15  beautiful  volumes  containing  over  1 1,000  pages,  and  embracing  every- 
hing  that  Dickens  ever  wrote.     There  are  photogravure  frontispieces  and   itproductions  of  famous  sketches  by  Cruik-        / 
ihaok,  Pbii.  Seymopr.  Cattermolc,  Macliis  and  Greene.      The  regular  price  of   thli  complete  edition  is  t4S.Da — now       / 
iSered  you  for  UO.SO.  payable  at  the  rate  of  only  tl.Bp  a  month  and  shipped  witliout  one  cent  in  advance,  subject       / 
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MiuiCBUHTTS.  Cambridge. 

The    Sargeat    School    for    Physical 

Education 

The  >*ri™>  oormil  (ctaool  toe  pbyclciil  educBCInn  In  U» 

Posse  Gynmasium  and  Normal  School 

of  Gymnastics  SSSri^''^Jri«"'"s1Si.*'r"5uS 

In  MdUnl  QymniHtlcs.     For  futi  psnlculnrs  apnly  to 


MtuicHDaiTTs.  Fnnktia. 

Dean  Academy  ^'' 

iiiutiaadoflldnit  training  Ine 
luK.  \  loiil  and  belprul  achiK 
pcnniu  llbml  terma.  (300  p«i 


GIRI.S 

Academical  and    Preparatory    Schools— 

Colleges 


Lasell  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

AibB^de,  Man.        Tea  fBkM  Inm  BooIm 

Home  making  In  all  its  phases  is  ttwroly 
taught  at  LaselL  The  principles  o(  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  the  sdenceo!  foods,  roarkeiing,  cook- 
ing, the  art  of  entertainiog,  house  furnkshtng 
and  maiiagement,  sewing,  dressmaking  and 
millinery  are  studied  In  a  practical  way  under  the 
siii>ervlslon  of  competent  teachns. 

Regular  collegepreparatory  and  speclalcourses, 
Including  art  and  elocution.  Music  iaculty  of 
ten  teachers,  otgan,  piano,  violin  and  voice. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other 
sports  are  encouraged.  Beautilul  sut>urban 
location.     Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.  □.,  Principal, 


Mantlon  lb*  Bedew  of  Retlewa  wh« 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


GIRLS  I 

Academloal    and    Preparatory    Schoola— 
CoUegee  I 


GJRtS 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Schoola- 

Collegea 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER,   MASS. 

roandm,  1S» 

ir  policy  In  using  all  oi 


it  and  physical  training  that 


papUt,  our  loM 
ducatkn.  locia 
E  Fbikcitai. 


Walnut  Hill  School 

A  Oolleee  Prejianmry  School  for  Olrto.     S«vent<«n  roll« 
tram  Donon.    Twar"-  ' ...-i-.i-o.-ij-      d — n..jij 


Ings.    OymnuluiD, 


B  la  (LOW.  PrlndpaU. 


MuaACair»TTB,  Norton.    <30  nilln  tnHn  Bonon) 

Wheaton  College  for  Young  Women 

Educates  tor  "The  Bustnev  of  Beliw  %  woman,"    A-  B. 
dwree,     I7  buildings  100  aim.  J  1.000^000  i 
Colleae.    For  cBtaloR  am 


■upervialoD  of  Whealon 


Quincy  Mansion  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
WoUaston,  Massachusetts 


Advantages  in  An.  Mudc  and  Languages.    Domestic  Sdeni 

Uachcra.    For  Year  Booli  addrtM 

Mn.  HORACE  M.  WIU^ARD.  PrinidpaL 


L.  riin^S^ 


MAiatcnDBiTTa.  W«t  Newton. 

The  Misses  Allen 

School  tor  Girts.     Opens  October  1 


Tna  Miaau  Ai-lbb. 


MisajcnnBaTTB,  Weat  Brldgevaler. 

Howard  Seminary  S^iSSS  .S'bi'Sa  k^ 

2S  mllea  trom  BoaUin.  Acadenilc.  CoHqra  PreparstoiT  aDd 
Special  Coana.  Tiro  yetrt'  coune  for  High  SdkDol  gndo- 
at«.    Domemlc  Scteoce,    Art  aad  Mudc  ■tudloa. 


A  one-half  inch  advertisement 
in  thb  department  will  cost  you 
$8.75- 

A  one  inch  advertisement  will 
cost  you  $17.50. 


SEA 
PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


■HMIncUvcly  DcvoMd  » 


*  li  •ntptloiuillr  Um 


^T.TliwiiM  Biektwd.  Mfaa  Fallh  Blck(orJ.PriBelp«l..F,0.  ■«  T.Em  fc«itw.  CanCrf.  ■■■■ 


The  Weston  School  for  Girls 


Sltuaied  o 
and  handl 
(or  llf*  ■■ 


39A  St.  James  Street,  Roxburr,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

!t  hilltop  sireei.  with  large  ground*  (or  ouidoo 


MRS.  F-LISABETH  MATHEWS-RICHARDSON.  A.  B..  MISS  LUCY  JANE  DOW.  A.  B..  PrtiKdpala. 
Scbool  prlnctpala  nlu«  highly  Inqulrlea  (rom  serloua  and  IntclUgont  autatln*  r— Jt«    t^" 
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RHODE  ISLAND 
BOYS 
tidemitMl   and    Preparatoi 


NEW  JERSEY 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Scboola — 

Collegea— Military  Academies 


BOYS 
d    Prepa 
CoUegea— Military  Acai 

Eagl&ad  Proparbtory 


;^»dC^ 


tlia(iH^*'k 


r  iDlliBBlelr  Uie  ■ 


GIRI^S 

icademical    and   Preparatory    Scboola— 

Colleges 


raconic  School  for  Girls 

OTerlcnklni  ■  bsuitUul  Un  In  tbe  ~ 
kucbt  bow  to  *tudy. 


The  Gateway 


n.  St.  Roasa  Tun 


"" 

•m.„"al,c.  E.  R«»<,l« 

prtddpM. 

CoNHicTicDT.  Utchflcid  CO..  New  Mtirord. 

Ingleside 

MAINE 

BOYS 

MilKt.  Port! 

The\^ 

nd.  B3A  Stste  Strset. 

iflete  School 

school  tor  glrka.  Enkeme  (SOD.    niUxa  real- 

VERMONT 

BOYS 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  MmI  aehool  for  wholesome  trainliiK  «nd  thoroiwh  edu- 
citloB.  Hpodul  »(tentlon  to  Ufo  In  Ihc  open.  CortLHcBtB  to 
Oolhaa.  Lower  actaool  Tor  younspr  boyn.  Tcmu  (400-*50a, 


RutgerTPreparatory  Schoor"'{4|^"*s^ 

collflgo  »nd  lire.  Selefted  hoya,  mperlor  tokchen,  one  *  r*i»- 
Jc&L  director,  (offtrr  a  nne  school  oplrlt  towvtl  study  and  sport. 


Vtw  Jiuli.  Morrlstown. 

Morristown  School  gSTr^^iSI'sS.udSS 

■—■■-■jiul  ■(tentlon.  PirtUl  Belf-gDvenunflDl.  Luge  ns' 
isium.  All  outdoor  sports  under  eipert  BUperVlsloi 
■llybealUifullontloD.  3D  mlltn  rnxn  New  YoA.  Lowt 
ror  Boys  oC  10  to  14. 


-  Blair  Academy  ■ 


BiKlratown,  New  J 

In  the  beautiful,  healthful  highlands.  Thorouah  coura 
preciaraloiy  to  any  colleoe  or  Identllic  KhooL  Thorough 
equipped  build  I  ngi.  UM-acre  > 
swIiTimlna  pool.q      '         "" ' 

allycndowed.     T 

Of/nl  Srflrmtfr  ///*,     Catalogue 

JOKM  C.  SHAKK.  A.M..  D.H..  PitecbA  P.O.BnL 


Bennington  School 


■  iPANIEL.  A.M..  MmJI 


•rltlog  to  •chools  and  g*(  bair  mtMatloa 
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NEW  JERSEY 


II.V  choosing  a  school  for  jour  boy  you  place  I 
■  character  and  scholarship  fortmosi  In  your  I 
require menf J.    So  do  we  Id  stltdlng  boys  tor      | 

Peddie  Insfituf  e 

It  Soya '  Sehaol  In  Amrlea ' ' 

iiodI  Willi  in  EuviiblE  iccord  In  til- 

1  LocatkiB  nlnt  milEa  Irnin  PrtncrtDn:  irtioii  Dnuiriiiutd 
i'v^cn  ci«i»>i|'  ulil»"*field,  ^j>»^ Willi  ini^r 

]_wt  preurt  (or  ill  colltni' and  cnEincerini  Khoak. 


PRINCETON 

Preparatory  School 

I.  B.  FINB.  HMdmuler,  Prlnceloii.  New  J«rter. 


i 


jalla«iat*    SMSfM 


(OUT III  M.  BmEK.  n.D. 


MACDONALD  A 


Nmw  J«Mmr,  BrldMUin. 

Ivy  Hall   '^"^^^Igg 


Arraitage  School  for  Girls 

Collese,  preparBlm-y  uid  flnlshlng  cnurgee.  Music,  wt. 
domalle  Bcrmice,  Wonderful  Wlntpr  CllmiilB.  HuwbBck 
njlng.  [onnls,  swimming.     Write  Tor  citalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOYS 

Academical  ■  and    Preparatory  Scboola— 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


School  prInclpHls  value  highly  loqulri 


PENNSYLVANIA 


UNIVERSmr   OF    PENNSYLVANIA 


PiHKSTLTAMA,  Philadelphia.  SOS  Chennut  Street. 

Strayer's  Business  College 

Elghflchoolboytover  17  MidotJiar  youBiTTttBri  of  fair  ado- 
btlon  and  ability  prepared  tor  and  plarcd  m  poilUoiu  payiDC 

-w.  . ..  .Kg  rtsn.     ISM  itudenu  '— ^^ — 

I.    Wrile  tor  particular! 


Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

Beautiful  country,     Lar^s  Rrounda.  New  boUdln 
naalum.  Bwlmmlng  pool,  attalellt  OaldH.  1400  boym 

tralnli^.     Catalogue-  il.  R.  FDtiir--<G,  Head 


The  PHILLIPS  BROOKS 
SCHOOL  KS: 

carefol  attvDtlaa  la  inparmtiaa  for  r*cJlat£iia  aad  |4  A« 
eultiTabaB  of  ■  d«ira  hr  aood  rwdiaBBBd  rifhthafaita 


ALFRED  C  A«MOLD.  H 


MercersburgAcademy 


AIKOFTnEBOHOOI^AILt 


LOCATION -I 
E«VII> 


I  from  serlout  and  ii 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


BOYS 
xdemical   and    Preparatory    Schools- 
Colleges — Military  Academies 


t.  Luke's  School  •"" 


to  ~  ■  tbnwh  ud>w«  Kbd  lb  IcM  W  (ckHl  I.  . 


Boys 


Tollegaand  Id  buslnca.  Igproulol  our  sound  mi 
ID  tr«ialiw  boyi  Irom  10  to  18  yian  or  ue. 
T>ie  raffDement  ot  our  bomfr-lkle  >Dd  tSe  atf 
'  exp^lsDCfld  teacben  pi 


^todBDlacoi . ^■ 

Onr  alMuUoa  li  bBklthlal.  natimlly  bnuUlDl.  and 

.___  . .._.,_._...-  — _       ^yj . 


ritadBDlacooMntment.  culiur 


*TEti»li 


tnrOniwdi 


GIRLS 
^ademloal    and    Preparatory   Scboola— 
CollegtB 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Scbool^- 
Colleges 


^The  Birmingham  School,  Inc.^^ 

For  Girta.  An  excellent  school  offering  either  Aca- 
demic or  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Beautiful 
and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  On  main 
Line  P.   R.   R.     Gymnasium.     Physicai    training. 

A.  R.  GMER,  Pm^    B*i  [,    BirMkfku,  P«i}l*Mit 


PcHiuTkVAtiu.  Osonli  School  p.  O.  Boi  F. 

•^ontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

iSieaty  mtnutoi  from  Pbllvlelphli.  Tbe  IhIe  Mr.  J*y 
wke'9  fine  property.  Park  ot  S5  Biroi.  Tbn  mkIbI  Hnd 
mllT  lite  Is  a  dlninBulshliw  tealure.    CataloRue  and  vievi  on 


fliss  Sayward's  School  ESii'iuui '" 

hiladelpilla.  College  preparatory  and  npeclal  coi 
Ocate  admlta  lo  leading  collegea.  Murical  d 
byslca)  lodnlng.  outdoor  iporls.  boraeback  rtdliHI. 
meter,  mind   — '    ■"*■■-       '" "■ ' — 


1  and  bDdr. 


'."Rf« 


PasiOTLTiHii.  Lancaatw  Co..  UtIU. 

linden  Hall  Seminary 

OnnnUed  1T4S.  aim*  to  develop  home-lorlnc  aiut  boraf 
aaVlns  yooo*  women.  n,i  ^     i 


T^ Baldwin  School' 


Pi^iaraufy  to  Beyn  ft 


^»«S 


Miss  Cowles'  School 


Tsparaiorr.io  B^ 
.    ^  WMMaH*;  BbiB 

I   bulldliv.  all  modmi 


ih  th»T«a(bly     Kuly  tn 


«]l«ald  bt  l«fl  anprvpand. 


3. 


eechwood 

A  CidtaTat  aiiJ  Practieat  School 


Jenklattnvii.  P*. 


CO-ED  UCA  TIONAL 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools — 

ColJegea 


- I  Sept.  IS. 

Coun«;  Oollege  Prcparalorr,  Businm.  Norraal.  Mode, 
8p«ial.  Modern  bullJings.  itealtbTuI  country  location  anH 
endowment  permit  low  tornu.  Tultlonand  bi^uj»asto»300. 
^  ■         -       -  ~  -  -  ,  D .,  Director. 


catalog  addrua  R 


Perkioraen  Seminary  ii.'Jfi.^^iiJi'iJS"^ 

pus.  athletic  Held.  Small  classes,  a'anar  men  In  30  colleetm. 
UuHe.  Elotultun.  airnnsly  mural.  No  prolanlty.  liquor, 
lobocco  or  haalQg.     •250  lo  13.10,     Catalogiio  free. 

Bet.  O.  S.  KBirsiL.  I>.D..  Prtndpal. 


PaNKBItVl 


□sportt  Box  0( 


Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Ci>*duc«Moilal.  CollBKB  Preparatorr.  CoBunwdal,  & 
■-     ~      ■     ■  .   MualcArt.  Mlpperyear.  NOM 

Trrmoneas  Sopl«mber  iOlh. 


'o  Oynmuluiiu.    Tfrm  opciH  S( 


I  am.xvo.  Pb.D. 


Wyoming  Seminary 

KINGSTON,  PA.        


n  tbe  RsTlew  of  Kcvlews  when 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Aoademieal    and    Preparatoiy  Sohoola — 
VoUegea 


GISI^ 

Academioal   and   Preparatory 
CoUegea 


DUT.  orCoLnmii.  WajihinftUiD,  M 

Bristol  School  tt™.*pj^« 

<-nnnBct<ns  Frniicb  and  Kngllsta  hoiuts. 

I  pool.  fiBsketball.  Mnnla.     CmpiCi 

^'-^  "'  -MUhliil— P»rli  rf  flvo  acr 

MisB  Alici  a.  1 


SSS'^.fiSt 


Intwood  PI.  and  lech  AI. 

,000  nreproot  buJlcllng. 
ia^ce-  Lo(^ 
PrinrtpH. 


MARYLAND 


tZTlie  Come  ftdiool  for  |So^ 

An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 
4  lu  udusubI  reaulls  are  due  (o  the  best 
faculty  which  caa  be  secured; 

To  the  careful  Buperrisioii  of  tite 
live*  of  the  iiudcnts; 

Tothemoat  generoui  proviBion  for 
their  health  and  comfort. 
^   It  is  known  as  the  most  hesTily  en- 
dowed  ochool  in  America.     It  claims  reo 
ognition  as  a  school   where    the   highest 
siandards  of  seholarship  and  character  are 

Qlt  insists  upon  thorough   and    efficient 
teachins  and  offers  an  unusuall}-  extensive 

A  eompUMjf  equipped  Lower  School 
for  LittU  Boye. 

lUvrtrattd  Pratpcctia  an  Rniurtt 

TftomsB StockhamBaker,  Ph.D..  Port  Dc] 


IS  highly  foqulrlea  fro 


DuTMicT  OP  OoLDHiii.  WaAlogtoB.  Drkwcr  B41. 

Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

'   "          School  tor  Youns  Lsdls.     Special  adTMHsaa  Is 
'     K-i ■' —  and  DomesUc  Bdence.     Cuddh  i± 

othe*  ouuloor  sporu. 
■-   ■      ■   -  MtlfuT"   > 


Music.    An.    BlOCUUOB 


DlaTBIcTorCpt-DKs..., „ . 

The  Colonial  School  for  Girls  STSd??ti 

and  dectlva  couraes-     PreoaraUon  for  EDTopsAa  travcd.    Tro 

t  study  in  Florida.    M  usic.  Art.  Lsfttiuas. 

.nlaga  ofths  Capital  fully  uUllasd.    <)ii(-<i(- 
UporU  MiMCmiiLuTTaO.EviaaTT.PtlB. 


doorrecreatloD 


Gunston  HallASSi,;..^,-* 

UBcaW  [irivUsge.       Music.  Art    " 

speclallT  plsnned  tor   ' 


DisT,  or  CoLirusii.  Washington,  leoo  Bmii  Ctnls. 

The  Misses  Timlow's  Boarding  aod 
Day  School  for  Girls,  "Cloverside" 


address  M»  K.  W.Timuw. 

DisrsicT  or  OoLniisii.  Waahlogton. 

Washington  CoUegeJS.W'SfirV" 


Washington  Seminar;  JXSteoS^jTK 

" "  ~    rs 


tJtlto'.h 


>l-()radua«)  Ooun 


1  serious  and  InteUIScot  maaaslnc  readers    tS" 
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MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

GIRLS 

tdemJctd  and   Preparatory    Soboola— 

CoUegea 

BOYS 
Aoademieal  and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

ilaryland  College 

63                  FORWOHBN                1912 

JDcrlor  MualE  CDOnrvsior}-.     Field  aporu,  gymciuliiffl,  nrlm- 

■f  iMTUHD.  BilUmwe,  ChiJem  Street  Arenue. 

otre  Dame  of  Maryland  ii^X^""?!,™.*; 

OHIO 

Bors 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Schools- 

he  Woman's  College  gSSii^SS.'tdSl!: 

Miami  Military  Institute 

MINNESOTA 

BOYS 

Hasbi  a.  P«tkm.  Pri^^ml.  7018  HoughAve. 

■u  ruojl^  •chool  for  IJtMe  b^.;  fudCtoUJi  mllltuv  pByslcil 

CALIFORNIA 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Scbool^~ 

GJKIS 

>utdoor  Study  ■»  ti'S.'.?"'-  All  Winter 

Kindergarten  Training 

leih  yeulKKlM  Bept.  35th,  1913,  For  catklomie  oddma 

Ohio,  Olnrinn.U.  AtodcUIb.  Lenox  Pl»«. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Scboola— 
CoUegea 

Ohio,  AusiinbuTB- 

Grand  River  Institute 

Add««,''TH.Pl.l!.C.l-.L," 

Haniloii  the  I 


Tfw  Revlev  of  Rerkws  Educational  Dbcctorr 


Maelcal  Colleges 


Dana's  Masical  Institnte 


WAMIIEN.  OHIO 

t.      If  o^  lUfhtta  til  t 

Rb*  donutcMH  far 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 
Colleges^ Military  Academiea 


Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  t-^^  ^ 

In  Mectmnlcal.  ElertHol.  OItU  uid  Chemlul  Emrlnoe 
knd  Arcttltaccnre.  BiMoalva  ibona.  wnll-enujDpfd  lit* 
Ur(««lDiilld(FpKrcmeo[a.Hpeiw«^.  2eUi VnrVl'or o 
lOffue  wKl  proffl^oml  nifftatcr  of  atumni.  ad  ' 


HOWE    SCHOOL 

HOW^  INDIANA 
A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 

EvaiT  Boy  RctJief 
Everr  Leaaon 


"^ss; 


TkRn.J.  H.  HcKEHZIE,  %tat 


GIRI,S 


Crescent  College  and  Conserratory 

.9r.  _?fn™-  "■"'P  ■■„,.  *Klev»lor.  toonu  wltli  prIv&M 
■MUote  Coataa.  OertlflcMe  privlUvte. 
Uommttc  Scienoe.   Eonafauk  riding. 

C'HB»|-EWT  001.HUB.  Dcpt.  R, 


Academical    and  Preparatory    Scboota— 
Colleges 


Sudor  IMiII 

BfMfdln^  rad  Daj  Sckool  lor  Giria 

ISeS  N.  Barldln  St..  ladtaMPOlM.'  Ib4. 

uvJ^l^i^Sk^T^'  — "' "  ~       """    ' 

iti—  nwDowi*"*! 


Academieal  and    Preparatory    Schoola- 
CoUegem 


MisMxru.  St.  (^utIh,  Bm  103. 

Lindenwood  Junior  College  S°fJ^; 

,^,,     r, IB  MuteMMt  Art:  oeeUnt  Piwnto 


Oboboi  ranauo  An 


Forest  Park  University  ^siss^— a; 

CM*  Hbnlta  to  Vdlalgy.  Smith.  Mt.  H^roteTSaS'o! 
unlvendLlo.     CoDege  at  Uuiic.  B.   R.   KBOKaBT 

NOBDaTKOK-OABTBR.  Tolce:  aiLUlVAT,PlliaO 


-NORTHWESTERN- 


Tllimoib,  Moisui  Park.  Box  IB. 

Morgan  Park  Academy  iS^SSSfS£i 

■OvBolldbis.  \  niiUlitnriirwifnTlllClinliiiji  IhiniMliiiii 
wiDnl  attention,  (tor  Onllsn.  TBctanleftt  Scbool.  BqUbm.  Hm 
loBuenca.  with  mlDtUT  TSMorca.    (Jtaaea  maa  Umhat.  Bn. 

1 ._.  _....  t„j^     H<BHIi(Wlrl<K»wil.l«BDlltKlWa 

-—• ~*  — 'oB  mod  "BOBlta  wMli  Beji. " 


bouT  rrom  Olilnfa.) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys  ]SSPT^i^iSu 

bmtblul.  r-  iinii  III Mriil  inliilniiiflniinT  toiSHui 

old.    Bverr  gruluktehu  proved  blnMaUKBkB.  BlaMTaO' 

meoded  br  moUMn.   Om-  Meal — ^'TDr  Knry.ToddBn  * 

^lioatBH 


A  Boy's  Whole  Ttme 


Foundad  In  1SS7. 


School  prlndpals  nine  hUbly  laqulrin  frDin  Krloui  ■ 
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ii.«habiiT 


jA/  BINGHAM,   —  c— 

V/^COL.  R.  BIH6SAM,  SipI..  EiUbllikad  tTS3  V* 
r  ALONE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  hu been  \ 
[>iiducl«d  119  »«™   by   Thr»    Qanaratlona  of   Hm<I 

nBil*n,  from  ffraiidfMthFr 

lOYS  for  ColJvg*  Knd  tor 

JDcalTW. 

BINQHAM'S  Srnsl*  story  Palra-fbrlek 

nted  br  briek  paimpM  Fir*  Walla  h»vo  bnn  i 

iB  Safmt  Agalnat   Flra  by   Kvary   Parant  who  hu 

nipKlnl  them,  and  by  overy  otharTliitor;  wheivui.la  the 

lut   20  youB  non   than   1400  pnoila  hay*  perished  In 

School  Flraa  in  tbs  United  SUU>.allla  High  Buildings, 

and  many  thonsanda  hxve  been  burnt  to  deatll  in  other 

hi«h  bnlldiiin.    Sanitation  and  Vantllatlsn  pronounced 

theBESTbylBOdoetore.     Avbtmb  zain  of  IS  poundatho 

t«Tmof«ntranc«accent<iat«ourCNmats,  Far«  and  Caro 

DtPuplla.    Military)  to  make  Cltliana  and   Man,  not 


Hddieii.   Box 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


GIRtS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Schools — 
Collegee 


NobthOaboi      

Greensboro  Female  ColleE^e 

Faundti  M  tSSS.  Ideal  home  ■cbool  (or  gliU. 
Unctlve  Christian  aUnwphere.  Limited  numbBT  < 
*ltb  amall  daHO.     Pour  yean  or  CDllnH>»  >nrb 

ncord.     ciludenla  admitted  on  cenini 
High  Scboola     High  standards  and  in 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


BOYS 

Academical    and   Preparatory   Schools— 

Collegea— Military   AeademicB 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


OAK  RIDGE  INSTITUTE  ^1 

FOR  BOYS.  61st  Yaar 

Prepares  lor  College,  tor  Bualno™.  lor  Life.   K  lialthful  almmnliere  pervadm 

J.  A.  AH.  M.HOLT.  Princi^  Boa  13,  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C 
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GEORGIA 


•cA«ob,  lik*  mm  toho   etMt*   thm  worWt  mtandarJm   ■ 


to  thof  of  their  compmtHon. 

he  Georgia  Military  Academy, 

Somth'm  Matt   Splmndidly  E<imlppod  Pfp  School, 

maKa  ■ehlered.  b*'  waa  lutiaiul  i^iate  aod  patronu*  Bod  bnritaa  ttm  i«nd- 
if  pucnta  wiihins  the  sarj-  bail  for  llimir  ton*.  Klf«snt]y  appidiited  In  ancr 
nltmcd  boms-lif a,  m  touher  gnauM  with  ahaat  smT  12  a^mtm  for  iiimiinl 
t  and  nlsht  Btiidy,  Klect  and  Umttnd,  Hal  SovUhtts  climatu,  •laratioa  ■hnt 
>,  artsalaD  water,  experienced  teacbnt.  Cla«icaL  Eiwli>c«liis  aad  OaminiiJil 
inea.  Hflfterr  Decartomt  nodcr  U.  8.  Armir  Offlcor.  CliMril  A  bv  War 
>t.  Expenoea  tSflO^  Bisht  mUaa  from  AUaata,  the  beartof  the  Sooth. 
.COL.  J.  C   WOODWAKO.  A,  M..  PrttiAnl.    Cafla«a  POik.  Ca. 


Gists 


AGNES  SCOTT  COLLEGE 

DECATUR  (6  miles  from  Atlanta),  CA. 

Letters.      Science.      Philosophy. 

Home  Economics. 

Rodent  itiidents  limittd  to  300.    For  utalog.  addma 

F.  H.  GAINES,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


BESSIE  TIFT  COLLEGE 

Fonyth, 

An  Idmal  Horn*  5ekwf  tc 

atmoaphne  of  Christiaa  cui 

UTUurp«38ed  phyiica]  Lccatioa  in  tootbiUa  c<  middle 
Geotgia.  with  mild  irinter  cUmale  and  nccUrat 
beaitli  condLliofu.     52  actea  in  campiu. 

faculty  reprcsentJDff    American    and 
utitutiom.    Four  yma'  colleciite  woric. 
fl  A.  B.  dcgtK. 
Full   departmenli  of    Muse.   Art.   Bipirnion. 
HouHbold  BcoDcgnics.      Prepoiatarr  Department. 
Gynuiaidmn  with  tennis.  b»lnthall,  etc 
Write  for  attrsetife  catatogoe  A. 
C  R  S.  JACKSON,  A.  ftL.  LUO..  Pt««M.M 


^sra 


BAINKSVUU,  aiOBQU 

Two  Institutions  combined   for  purpose  of   providing  course  of  study  adapted 
to  the  needs  of   woman.      Music,  Oratory,  Art  or  Domestic  Science  may  be 


included   in   regul; 


College  course  for  a  degree,  or  as  special  courses  as  pre- 
ferred. Buildings  24;  grounds  97  acres. 
Faculty  44;  students  enrolled  500;  States 
represented  30.  Location  among  foot- 
hills of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  famed 
for  health.  Seven  trains  daily  to  Atlanta. 
Address  P.  0.  Box  14. 
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cadcnxical   and    Preparatory    Sobools— 

Colleges— Milltazy  Aoademlea 


j  ToUmcDts  (romaeutr  evcrr  Stale.      CHlen 


Hen  thorouEb  ! 

lent  ifwleraJH  Z 


In  thlfl  depart- 
mat  rou  >t7.G0. 


BOYS 

AcadeiaJoal    and    Preparatory   Scboole— 

CoJlegea— Military   Academies 


GiRi,a 

Academical   and    Preparatory   Seboola— 
Colleges 


iiBoutk."  ctolci  dtrxiTUtaceL  MuamuBUr  tquiivwl 
rfijh.^.    clunBliig  M  un  bUllap  Firk.  Tventrptreut 


mwuded^BeluwIi.  SodibrMiulceatalBEH.^FBDUliiB, 
bowlLnl  iDar.  Mnali,  kocksr.  idIC,  bukat  bilL  nwlns, 
•wtsunlmi.  wilklne,  bDnabick  ridlni.  Umltad  munlMr 
Biw  itudaDU.  Buty  np^nHaaa  nsMBuy.  Addnai 
.  BelBomt  Oalleas,  Box  H. 


BufordC  ■■ 

eqalpmrot.  oi 

Inc  degnet.     Be-opcnBd  1 

B.  O.  BDroiD.  R^Rot. 


four  y«n'  College  Cou 


\'^w-book  C.  fr™.  Ma. 
i.  BuroBD.  pRBldeDt. 


Tehkesbee,  Nuhvllle. 
Ward  Seminarv  For  01ri«  mod  Young  Women,  48lh 
WdXU  acnilllAry  ^p^  Semlnu-y  «nd  Special 
OoiuMa.  OolleBB  Preparation.  Conwrvntorr  of  Music.  176 
Boarding  Pupils.  Complete  appolnlmenu.  City  advanlagee. 
n...A —  .~_.  n„ii_ntft,i  cifm.ie.  For  catalog,  adrtrem 
J.  D.  Blihtoh,  LL.D..  l>resldeDt. 


>utdoor  epocu.     DoIlgDtful  cT 
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iow  Can  I  Regain  Nerve  Health  ? 

HOW  many  men  and  women  have  put  just 
this  question  to  themselves — when  they 
are  clutching  at  every  straw  trying  to 
ward   off  the  dismal   consequences  of    over-j 
work,  worry  or  illness! 

Under  the  stress  of  present-day  life — our  nerves  feel  the 
strain  first — a  strain  that  announces  as  plainly  as  speech 
that  nerve  energy  is  sapped.  And  when  this  happens — 
when  nerves  are  on  the  ragged  edge — their  health  becomes 
seriously  impaired. 

Normally  your  nerves  are  masters  of  themselves^- won- 
derfully efficient  agents  of  health — renewing  lost  energy  by 
selecting  the  food  they  require.  But  when  exhaustion 
creeps  on,  they  are  too  often  reduced  to  actual  food  need — 
a  need   that  must   be  promptly   met   with  a 


The  function  of  SANATOGEN  in  nerve- 
haustion  is  definite.     It  supplies  energy  that 

easily  and  naturally  converted  into  nerve- 
jor — the  nourishment  hungry  nerves  require 
and  must  have.     The  scientific  combination 

glycero-phosphate  and  purest  albumen  af- 
rds  the  maximum  of  ideal  nerve  food — food 
at  is  easily  absorbed  by  the  stomach — and 
en  transmitted  to  the  nerve  cells  in  the  form 

invigorating  and  revitalizing  energy. 

Sanatogen  is  recognized — and  endorsed — 
r  fifteen  thousand  physicians  as  a  genuine 
constructive  force  in  nervous  exhaustion, 
he  lead  of  this  multitude  of  scientific  men — 
id  the  many  famous  men  and  women  who 
ive  received  lasting  benefits  from  Sanatogen 
-must  instill  confidence  in  you  —  confidence 
lat  should  make  it  natural  for  you  tofoUow 
leir  lead — the  lead  of  experience. 

This    Remarkable    Book    FREE 

SaailoUD.  laveMilMc osr  aliim*  firM  \tyon 
lilH  (nd  ire  (r*  auir  loo  (lad  to  have  yna  do 
■o.  Aik  your  doctor  ■boDt  it.  ftbd  ia  ABTcaH 
wrin  M  lor  ow  book.  "Oor  Nomaof  Tomor- 
mw,"  wtillan  in  as  abaarbiiitl|>  lalertMisI 
■nla.bcaotiloHr  illuamtad  and  oontaialufuH 
■DdlDformalioeolvilaliucrcMloroii.  Thia 
book  alHiconlainsevideiimaltbaTariiaal  Sana- 

Sanatogmn  u  nid  in  thnm  mxm*,   St.OO, 
SI.90.    S3.S0. 

THE  BAUER    CHEMICAL  CO. 

24  A    Irvine  Pkca  New  York 
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Paint  and  Stencil  Your  Walls 

Make  the  interior  of  your  home  artistic,  and  at  the  same  time  give  it  a  dur- 
able and  permanent  finish,  not  only  by  painting  the  woodwork  but  also  by 
painting  and  stenciling  the  walls.  With  painted  walls  you  may  have  the  tints 
and  combinations  that  exactly  express  your  own  tastes.  Such  walls  form  an 
ideal  background  for  pictures.     Paint  made  of 

Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  Unseed  oil  is  the  right  thing  for  inttrior  as  well  as  for  exterior  use.  White-leaded 
walls  may  be  washed.  One  soiled  spot  does  not  require  the  redecoration  of  an  entire  room. 
When  stenciled  with  good  designs  they  add  an  air  of  rich  and  exclusive  decoration  to  the 
rooms  that  is  impossible  with  any  other  kind  of  treatment. 

Stencils  for  Less 
than  Cost 

Srnd  ui  the  certificate  below  a 


ducc  Ihe  delicate  Chippendale 
dcsiiin  shomn  at  Ihc  battoniol  thi> 
ndverlisement.  loi!<'thi>r  with  Iho 
cataloeuc.    Send  cerllGcate  to 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 

Sttndl  Dtfaiimm 
111  Broadway,  New  York 


Paint  Points  (8) 


ttiorcwithminutctrntadw.Whir. 

imtiotli  and  cl'aMic. 

SnJ  ftr  Palmt  PtmU  N^  93 

Full  of  lic)plul  (DKBeitioni 

on  paintiar 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


':C^fiL»<!{Zf${!!$E!^iir$flL^iiIi^!Df^I^^ 
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'4IX-B0UND  HELPS  d: 

SOUTHERN    CYPRESS    MANUFACTURERS"  ASSOCIATION 

ia03  mBERNlA  BANK  BUILDIWG.  NEW  CHILEANS.  LA. 


1    LUCAL    UEALEB'e. 


r    BK    BABK-T   IT,    LST  OS  KNOW 
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1  of  all  vunii 


and  ki^hen  nnodwr 
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d  all  ollwr  Biufaci 


II  IS  impossible  1 


Here's  Your  Guide  to 
All  Good  Varnishing! 


First — Berry  Brothers'  label  on  the 
can. 

Second — One   of   the  above  five 
names  at  the  top  of  the  label. 

These  five  satisfy  all  the  needs  of 
the  average  user   who 
goes  to  his  dealer  or  his 
painter  for  varnish. 

"And  there  is  no  way 
to  get  greater  satisfac- 


afford  to  spend  the  little  time  it  takes 
to  see  personally  to  its  selection  and 
use. 


tion- 

There's  no  way  to  be  more  certain 
of  the  durability,  economy  and  hand- 
some appearance  of  the  varnished 
surface—than  by  specifying  the  Berry 
Brothers'  Label,  and  seeing,  person- 
ally, that  it  is  "on  the  job." 

You  can  always  afford  to  use  the 
6est  varnish.     And  you   can   always 

Plemw  mention  (ha  RerlBvr  of  Rerla* 


Tear  out  this  page  and  file  it  away 

for  your  guidance  the  next  time 

you  have  varnishing  to 

be  done.     It  will  help 

*        you  get  full  satisfaction 

OTHERS  — whether  you    have 

VARNISHES  °."iy  °"r  «""■• '» ^^ 

finished     or    every 
room  in  a  new  house. 


Better  still,  send  tor  our  free  book:  "Choosing  Your 
Varnish  Maker"— of  interest  to  all  present  and  pro- 
spective users  of  varnish. 


BERRY  BROTHERS,  Limited 

EstablUhed   18BS 
FACTORIES:  Detroit,  Mich.,  WalkenriUe,  Out. 
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ARROW 

Collars  anj  SHIRTS 

SOFT  finished  for  Summer  wear.   "Nassau,"  a 
particuladygopd-fitting  outing  collar,  and  Arrow 
Shirts  in  fast  colorings  and  uncommon  patterns. 

CdOars,  S  for  SSc.  Shirts,  91.50  S[  9g.0O 

Send  lac  boakttta,    CLUBTT.  FEABODY  &  COHPANT.   «A  Rinr  Street,  TROY.  N.  Y. 


ConHnultr  at  Imprculon  Mmui>  SuccvHful  AdnrtMnt 
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"Bank  on"  B.  V.  D. 

And  Draw  Comfort-Interest  All  Summer. 

Don't  overheat  and  overweight  your  body  with  tight-fitting,  full-length 
undergarments.     Wear  cool  Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts, 
Knee  Length  Drawers  or  Union  Suits.     They  are  made  of  light,  durable, 
woven  materials,  soft  to  the  skin.     Quality  of  fabrics,  true-to-size  fit,  care- 
ful   workmanship  and  long  wear 


Plmue  mndon  tin  IU*l«w  ot  tUrlem  whan  writlat  to  adtntlwr* 
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C.COLES  PHILLIPS. 
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ne  SPECIAL 

KODAKS 


They  take  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it. 

Snap-Shots  on  cloudy  days,  snap-shots  in  light 

ide  —  even    in-door   snap-shots   when   conditions 

Ijjght  —  all    these    are    easily   possible    with    the 

They  are  pocket  cameras,  so  light  tm^^ou  carry 
them  where  you  will;  they  are  Kodaks^  s^^imple 
that  you  readily  learn  to  use  them;  they  arAcapa- 
ble  instruments,  so  efficient  that  they  take  whB:  you 
want,  when  you  want  it. 

IN  DETAIL:— Zeiss.  wed  /  63.  CompounjpTulWrs.  wilh 
variable  indicated  speeJ  econd  on  the  No^ 
second  on  the  Nos.  3  anfl  |^sures^^^^^nd  sliding  fronts, 
rack  and  pinion  for  focusii  ^fe^^l^Rockels.  Load  in  day- 
light with  Kodak  fihn  cart  covered  wilh  finest  Persian  morocco. 
Black  leather  bellows,  heavily  nickeled  lillings.  Correct  in  design  and  accurate  in  every 
detail  of  construction. 

No.  lA  Special  Kodak,  for  pictures,  -        •      2fi  X  A}(  Jncties,    fSOM 

No.  3  "  ......  ...      3<^  X  4i(      "  52.W 

No.  3A        "  ....  ..  ■        -        ■      3i(x  S}i      '•  65.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

'"^''iSu'A'^"h '"■"''"'"  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  K^dak  City. 
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Ask  Our 


Motor  Department 


Write  to  this  department  about  your  motor,  or  the  type  of  motor  you  think  of  buying,— ao> 
automobile  problems  that  confront  you,  technical  or  otherwise.  Write  also  as  to  the  suitability  or 
whereabouts  of  any  kinds  of  accessories,  or  motoring  literature. 

We  have  added  to  our  staff  the  most  competent  technical  authority  we  could  find  to  give  this  servkt 
to  readers  of  the  Review  oP  Reviews.    No  charge  for  answers,  which  will  come  promptly  by  mail 

Such  answers  as  we  consider  of  special  interest  to  other  readers  will  also  be  printed  below. 

Address,  Motor  Service  Bureau,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  New  York  City 

CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  MOTOR  SERVICE  BUREAU 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALBERT  L.  CLOUGH 


No.  1090. — Please  tell  me  if  it  is  practicable  to 
apply  an  arrangement  for  spark  starting  to  a  car 
having  high  tension  magneto  ignition  only,  and  no 
dual  system,  so  that  a  self-starter  of  the  acetylene 
type  can  be  used. —  Worcester,  Mass. 

It  seems  to  us  that  under  these  conditions  the  best 
plan  is  to  install  an  entirely  separate,  and  distinct 
system  of  battery  ignition  upon  which  the  motor  can 
)xi  started  on  the  spark.  The  great  advantage  in 
doing  this  is  that  the  car  then  has  a  complete  reserve 
system  of  ignition  and  can  be  operated  satisfactorily 
in  case  the  magneto  fails  and  can  still  be  used  if  the 
magneto  has  to  be  sent  away  for  repairs.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  complete  reserve  system  enables  one  to 
tell  at  once  whether  defective  running  of  the  motor 
is  caused  by  faulty  ignition  or  by  defective  carbure- 
tion  or  some  other  cause.  The  expense  of  installing 
such  a  system  may  be  objectionable  but  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  have  a  reliable  reserve  ignition  sys- 
tem. There  are  some  en^nes  which  have  no  shaft 
on  which  a  timer  or  distributer  can  be  located,  and 
there  may  be  some  instances  in  which  another  set  of 
s()ark  plugs  cannot  be  provided  for,  but  these  are 
quite  rare.  A  combined  timer  and  distributer  with 
a  single  coil  and  a  second  set  of  spark  plugs  with  a 
battery  of  five  dry  cells  and  the  proper  switch  con- 
nections constitute  a  complete  reserve  system.  If 
it  is  not  desired  to  go  so  far  as  to  put  in  a  new  sys- 
tem, we  think  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  magneto 
which  happ>ens  to  be  in  use  should  be  consulted  as  to 
whether  the  magneto  system  can  be  modified  into  a 
dual  system  in  any  way.  If  this  cannot  be  done  in 
a  practical  manner  it  may  be  possible  to  install  an 
ordinary  vibrator  coil,  set  of  dry  cells  and  starting 
button  so  connected  that  the  secondary  current  of 
the  vibrator  coil  will  be  distributed  by  the  magneto 
distributer  to  the  cylinder  which  is  in  firing  order 
when  the  button  is  pressed.  The  manufacturer  of 
the  magneto  should  be  consulted  as  to  whether  this 
can  be  done  and  as  to  the  method  of  making  the  con- 
nections. 


No.  HOC.— Can  you  tell  me  anything  concerning 
the  so-called  tire  fillers  which  are  on  the  market? 
— Cornell,  Illinois. 

While  we  have  little  firsthand  knowledge  concern- 
ing these  fillers,  because  of  their  being  comparatively 
little  used,  we  understand  that  they  are  composi- 
tions of  such  materials  as  glucose,  glue  and  glycerine 
which  are  of  a  somewhat  springy'  nature.  The  mix- 
ture is  forced  into  a  pneumatic  tire,  when  in  a  melted 
condition,  by  means  of  air  pressure  and  solidifies 
therein  remaining,  however,  in  a  somewhat  resilient 
condition.    A  tire  so  filled,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  de- 


flate through  puncture  and  of  cour>e  requires  u*' 
pumping  up.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  j 
tire  thus  filled  with  a  semi-solid  material  can  be  a- 
elastic  as  a  tire  inflated  with  air,  and  it  cannot  tw 
expected  that  it  should  ride  so  easily  as  a  regular 
pneumatic  tire.  Whatever  lack  of  elasticity  it  p»- 
sesses  leads  to  more  severe  stresses  in  the  aSdes  ancJ 
other  parts  of  the  running  gear  than  are  experienced 
in  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires,  and  in  the  adoption  d 
filled  tires  account  should  be  taken  of  this  fact  }u< 
as  it  should  be  when  solid  rubber  tire*  are  sub^ti- 
tuted  for  pneumatics. 

No.  1 102. — ^What  are  the  relative  ad\-antages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  long  and  short  stroke  motor, 
especially  as  regards  durability  and  economy  of  foel 
and  oil?  Can  a  car  equipped  with  magneto  but  ^-ith- 
out  batteries  be  dependea  upon  to  start  promptI>  ?— 
Poland,  Ohio. 

The  bore  being  the  same,  the  longer  the  sirokt, 
within  rather  wide  limits,  the  greater  the  output 
from  the  motor  in  the  proportion  of  the  0.6  powrr  <^ 
the  stroke,  approximately.  The  long  stroke  motor, 
however,  is  considerably  heavier  than  the  short 
stroke  motor  for  a  given  output.  WTiile  there  is  a 
general  impression  prevailing  that  the  long  strokr 
motor  is  more  flexible  than  the  short  stroke  motor, 
that  is,  that  it  will  run  satisfactorily,  under  load, 
through  a  wider  range  of  speed  \'ariation,  the  que>- 
tion  is  by  no  means  settled,  particularly  as  there  art 
a  number  of  factors  beside  the  ratio  of  stroke  to  bonr 
upon  which  flexibility  depends.  The  adN^antaees  «rf 
the  long  stroke  motor  are  more  ap(>arent  in  venick^ 
intended  for  rather  low  speeds,  such  as  town  c^t^, 
than  in  touring  cars,  because  the  lower  rotatiM- 
speed  of  the  long  stroke  motor  makes  it  easier  ti' 
eflfect  the  gear  reduction  required.  Large  bore  motors 
cannot,  in  practice,  be  successfully  given  \'er>-  larp- 
stroke-bore  ratios.  As  to  durability  of  the  two  typi^ 
very  little  can  confidently  be  asserted  at  the  prrsent 
time,  but  practice  will  determine  whatever  difference 
may  exist  in  this  regard. 

The  long  stroke  motor  is  more  economical  of  gas*>- 
line  because  there  is  less  cooling  surface  exposed  to 
the  ignited  charge  per  unit  of  output  than  in  t Ik- 
short  stroke  motor.  As  to  oil  econom>'  we  ha\'e  *» 
reliable  information. 

A  vehicle  motor  can  be  depended  upon  to  start 
reliably  on  the  magneto,  without  battery-  auxiliary 
and  this  practice  is  extensively  followed  in  Eurofr. 
Such  a  motor  mu^  usually  be  spun  or  at  lea.*^ 
cranked  energetically  in  order  to  speed  up  the  mag- 
neto sufiiciently  to  give  a  good  spark.  With  motor* 
of  large  bore  and   high  compression.  consideraWc 
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The  Royal  Coach -Then  and  Now 

"TJU  RI NG  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries,  only  the 
nobility  rode  in  coaches — hence  the  name  royal  coach^ 
signifying  the  highest  type  of  vehicle  construction. 

In  the  Electric  Vehicle  of  today  we  have  the  modern  royal 
coach ;  but  there  is  more  real  comfort  and  luxuriousness  in  the  Electric 
than  ever  was  possible  in  those  splendid  equipages  of  the  past. 

fl  The  Electric  Vehicle  is  re-  '^^y  every  normal  desire  for  s|>eecl,  but 

fined  enough  and  exclusive  enough  «^«"  children  may  drive  it  with  safety, 

in  appearance  to  suit  the  most  aristo-  fl  Xhe   ElcCtric    doeS  away 

cratic  formal  occasion.  It  is  commodious  ^^jjjj  th^  necessity  for  a  chauffeur 

^:^$t\^.  ^^.S'^lL'^or;?oi7SS  -it  takes  scarcely  any  time  to  learn  its 

mt-w-iT  L     n  •         ■         ■         f  J      ■  simple  Operation.     Its  general  servieea- 

■I  With  all  Its  niceties  Ot  design  bility  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  its  ex- 

and  equipment,  the  Electric  is  the  treme  economy  of  maintenance  make  it 

staunchest.sturdiestspecimenof  carriage  the  one  car  for   every  member  of   the  ■ 

building.     It  has  sufficient  power  to  sat-  family — the  car  desirable  for  >'0«, 

Before  you  buy  any  cat — consider  the  Electric 

Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  (n 

PImm  mention  (he  Rcvlen  or  Rcrlcwa  when  wrldng  to  ndvcrtlMra 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


The  best  way  to  judge  a  tire,  perhaps,  i 
to  know  what  you  get  for  the  money. 


That  is  due  to  the  tact  that  we  use  Up- 
River  Para — the  costliest  rubber,  but  chcapi- 
est  on  the  mileage  basis. 


And  we  believe  that  tire  buyers  are  en 

. 

titled  to  know.     So  we  here  announce  ou 

r          It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wc  u 

e  costly  long 

profit. 

fibre  Sea  Island  cotton  which, 

cheapest  for  fabrics. 

in  the  end,  is 

The  Tire  That  Outsells 
All  Others 

In  the  first  place  note  that  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  now  outsell  all  otheis. 

Ours  is  by  far  the  largest  output  ever 
known.  Our  present  capacity  is  3,800  tires 
daily.  By  July  ist  it  will  be  5,000  tires 
daily — automobile  tires  alone. 

We  have  also  the  most  modern  equipment. 
Our  machinery  is  largely  new.  For  the  de- 
mand for  these  tires,  in  the  past  two  years, 
has  increased  by  500  per  cent.  It  has  trebled 
in  the  past  year  alone. 


It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  make  wrapped 
tires  instead  of  moulded  tires,  because  wrap- 
ped tires  serve  the  user  best. 

It  is  due  to  giving  oversize  without  eitn 

It  is  due  to  making  No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost 
the  same  as  cUncher  tires.     They  used  to 

cost  one-fifth  extra. 


So  no  concern  in  .\merica  has  lowei 
of  production  if  it  makes  an  equal  tire. 

Last  Year's  Profit 
8.57  Per  Cent 

With    all    these    advantages,    our    profit 
last  year  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires  was  8.57  per 


Tires  can't  be  made  more  economically 
than  in  this  mammoth,  modern  plant. 

Men  can't  stay  in  this  l^ysiness  on  a  smalWr 
margin  of  profit.  The  business  is  risky, 
materials  are  fluctuating,  and  good  tires  are 

guaranteed. 

In  No-Rim-Cut  tires  you  get  as  much  fof 
your  money  as  any  maker    ever   can   give. 


And  you  know  what  you  get. 


If  you  consider  that  fair,  it's  another  n 
on  for  insisting  on  these  premier  tires. 


Condnuliy  of  Imprewlon  Means  Succcsaful  AdirwUdDtt 
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90%  Manufactured — Six  Cylinders — 48  Lp. 
Chrome-Nickel  Steel— $1850 


1  Whenever  the  EVERITT  'SIX" 
L-nters  a  new  neighborhood,  it 
immediately  becomes  the  Morm 
center  of  a  discussion  which  in- 
evitably results  to  the  advantage 
of  the  EVERITT, 
f  Everyone  who  examines  it  finds 
a  score  of  features  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  existing  standards  of  value. 
1i  One  of  the  first  surprises — It  is 
manufactured  to  an  extent  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  other  car  in  America. 
HThis  fact  alone,  price  considered,  is  rather  re- 
markable— the  more  so  since  the  majority  of  cars 
at  or  about  f  1800  are  not  only  four-cylinder  cars, 
but  assembled  products  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
H  Here  is  a  car  which  is  00%  manufactured  in  the 
EVERITT  plant— which  sella  for  *1850— and 
which  has  six  cylinders  instead  of  four. 


f  Investigationfinds  [urtherthat  them _ 

lion  is  identical  in  principle  with  that  of  four  other 
n<Aed  cars,  none  o[  which  sell  for  less  than  $4000. 


YThe  examination  into  the  Ud 
of  materials  used,  the  maaMT  rf 
manufacture  and  gcneroaqr  «( 
proportions  cannot  fail  to  en- 
vince  as'  to  the  value  of  tk 
EVERITT. 

^  And  then  more  surprises: 
^  The  operating  qualities  are  tqui 
to  the  high-grade  standard  xt  by 
the  materials  and  manufactm. 
The  EVERITT  is  as  fine  inemr 
essential  as  the  best  cars  in  the  six-cylinikr  ML 
Y  From  an  engineering  standpoint,  the  namn  <^ 
the  builders  of  the  EVERITT — B.  F.  Ewrili, 
Wm.  E.  Metzger  and  Wm.  Kelly — burnish  poi- 
tive  assurance  as  to  its  excellence, 
fThe  character  of  the  workmanship  aod  a- 
perience  embodied  throughout  the  constructioa 
of  the  EVERITT  guarantees  lasting  aad  ntii- 
faetory  service.  Every  EVERITT  owner  or 
driver  absolutely  confirms   t'  ' 


STA 


hOU  Lamps. 
Prmt-O- 
Lltc  Tuik.  specdaUr  il^ 
■ISnad  Tit*    Iroiu.    ua- 


EVERITT  "811-48"- 


Mjulpraent    and     Dlan> 


HoriL  Tools  m  Bwik 


•Isned  T&e  Iniiu  m 


Everitt  drivers  know— ** Ask  them.** 


Tin  other  words,  the  EVERITT  is  90% 
EVERJTT-manufactured ;  it  has  »)c  cylinders  in- 
stead of  four ;  and  those  cylinders  are  cast  on 
the  mono-bloc  principle — in  a  unit. 
f  But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
11  In  addition  to  being  unsurpassed  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  manufactured,  the  EVERITT  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  high  priced  car  in  costliness 
ol  materials. 

^  It  is  easy  to  talk  in  a  vague  and  general  way 
of  "  fine  materials"  and  "high-grade  construc- 
(ion"^but  the  EVERITT  promptly  furnishes 
specific  information  on  this  score  that  cannot  be 
overlooked, 

HA  better  steel  than  Chrome-Nickel  is  yet  to  be 
made.  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  higher  quality 
of  steel  in  any  car  at  any  price. 
1  The  proportion  of  Chrome-Nickel  utilized  in 
the  EVERITT  is  as  great  as  the  proportion  of 
high-grade  steel  used  in  any  car  in  the  world — 
and  greater  than  the  proportion  used  in  most. 


HWith  a  full  understanding  of  the  EVERIH 
construction  and  value,  it  is  not  difficult  to  unda'- 
stand  its  onward  march. 

1[  A  ride  in  this  splendid  car  will  strengthen  rvtn 
claim  made  for  it.  Arrange  today  with  our  Bar- 
est dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

Catalog  on  request. 

Metzger  Motor-  Car  Company, 

109  Milwaukee  Ave,  Detrmt,  Mch. 

-  —  —  —  ■Use  this  Coupon-  —  -  — 


Send  Catalog  aad  Dealer's  Name 


Conilnulir  of  ImptcMloa  Mnns  SuccMaful  AduartUInt 
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PlMwe  m«otlOM  tb«  Rarlaw  of  Rarlaw*  when  writing  (o  Bdvartlavs 
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The  FISK  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  Tire 
is  made  in  every 
style,  to  ^  any  rim. 
All  Fisk  Tires  are 
identical  in  con- 
struction and  qual- 
ity. FISK  PURE 
PARA  TUBES 
have  a  lasting  qual- 
ity and  superlative 
element  of  economy 
that  cannot  be 
found  in  any  com- 
pounded tube.    ' 


TIRES 

BAILEY  TREAD       TOWN  CAR  TBEAD 


uaj  appcarnnce  ina 
speaks  for  its  non 
skidding  qualities. 


IF  YOU  ARE"  READY  to  select  a  new  Tire  Equipment 
it  is  worth  while  to  do  a  bit  of  first  hand  investigating. 
Read  the  claims  that  Tire  Manufacturers  may  put  forth  for 
individual  makes  ;  then  put  aside  for  future  reference  special 
records,  selected  testimonials  and  broad  statements.  Find  out 
from  personal  inquiry  among  many  users  what  the  actual  every- 
day and  present-day  results  are  from  any  given  make  of  tire. 

they  leave  the  factory  that  deter- 
mines the  real  strength  or  weakness 
of  any  product. 


We  rest  our  case  on  the  verdict  of 
our  customers — anywhere  and  every- 
where— including  thousands  whose 
names  we  have  never  heard  and  will 
never  know. 

Vft  do  this  because  our  records  show 
that  it  B  safe  for  us  to  take  this  stand. 

It  is  the  percentage  of  tires  that  the 
manufacturer    never    hears    of    after 


FISK  SERVICE  MEANS  mUeage, 
direct  representation  in  all  large  cities, 
distribution  through  the  most  reli- 
able dealers  and  an  honest  interest 
that  every  tire  that  leaves  the  Fisk 
factory  shall  give  its  maximum  value 
to  the  purchaser. 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Department  R.  Chio^ee  Falls,  Mass. 


Direct  Factory  Branches 


CoDtlnuliy  of  Impimalon  Maao*  SucceuTuI  A 
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THRSS  Sixes 

CFrom  the  three  six-cylinder  models  for  1913,  "  gS-iSix," 
«48-.S'ir,"  and  "  60-Six,"  you  may  select  a  six-cylinder  car 
suited  exactly  to  your  requirements  in  power  and  passenger 
capacity.  Moreover,  our  dealers  throughout  the  country  can 
accept  orders  for  immediate  delivery. 

LOJVg  STROKS  z^OTORS 
CThe  1913  ^eeriess  six-cylinder  motor  has  an  exceptionally 
long  stroke  ;  it  therefore  possesses  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
long-stroke   advantages  — flexibdity,   greater  power  and 
smoother  action  at  low  speeds. 

TH£  ^EERLeSS  JMOTOR  CAR  COM'PAJ^ 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^Hft^ 


Biilian  the  Rolew  of  Rerlewi  w 


wrlHoB  to  adnrtlHrs 
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'^■-1^1 


our  Car 
Command  Respect? 

.They'll  all  take  off  their  hats 
tot  your  car  if  you  keep  it  factory- 
new  with  Liquid  Veneer.  Use 
It  inot  only  on  the  outside  finish, 
but  also  on  the  leather  seats,  cur- 
tains, top  and  metal  parts.  It  will 
make  and  keep  everything  bright 
find  new  and  will  make  the  care  of 
the  car  easier  and  more  effective. 

is  used  exclusively  by  many  of  the  fore- 
most automobile  manufacturers  and  gar- 
ages for  giving  an  added  touch  of 
beauty  to  cars.  It  acts  as  a  food 
to  the  costly  varnished  surface 
and  prevents  it  from  cracking, 
checking  and  blistering. 

No  fussy  directions  to  follow 
— simply  moisten  a  bit  of  cheese 
cloth  and  go  over  your  car  with 
it.  No  drying  to  wait  for. 
No  separate  operations — Liquid 
Veneer  cleans  all  of  your  car 
at  one.  "lick." 

Trial  Bottle  Free 

Write  for  generous  bottle  of  Liquid 
Veneer.    It  will  win  respect  for  your  car. 


CZE 


No.  1103. — Please  inform  roe  a-s  to -the  pn^ 
inclhod  of  cleaning  out  the  radiator  and  jadceatii 
vehicle  motor  with  a  Kxta  solution.  J  ust  what  pRjB- 
ration  of  soda  should  be  used  and  in  what  nunof 
— Washington,  D.  C. 

The  preparation  of  soda  used  is  caustic  soda,  »■ 
[liiitn  hydrate.  N,OH  and  the  M>lution  is  tuaaify 
made  by  dissolvingtwoand one-half  pQundsolcawtx 
soda  in  water  to  make  one  i^llon.  It  is  well  (o  u^ 
urc  the  capacity  of  the  cooling  system  and  tlwi 
maks  up  the  required  amount  of  the  solution,  and 
as  it  is  highly  caustic  it  should  be  made,  if  coon- 
nient,  in  an  iron  receptacle  and  care  should  be  lakrt 
not  to  spill  it  upon  the  clothing  or  any  other  peridk- 
able  material.  It  has  some  corrosive  action  oe 
aluminum  and  brass  and  a  little  upon  rubber  and  if 
the  circulating  pump  is  of  brass  or  has  an  alunuaam 
housing  it  may  be  well  to  cut  the  pump  out  of  llir 
circulation  by  removing  the  connc^ctions  which  p>  to 
it  and  temporarily  joinmg  them  together,  it  ii  cib- 
tomary  to  put  the  solution  in  the  radiator  and  jack- 
ets at  night  and  to  draw  it  off  next  momii^,  Sudiing 
out  the  entire  system  thereafter  with  pure  wilH 
supplied  from  a  garden  hose  or  some  otWr  coow- 
nient  source.  Thistreatmcnt  should  remove  thescali 
from  all  parts  of  the  system  and,  if  the  solution  b  av 
left  in  too  long,  ought  not  seriously  to  injure  any  rub- 
ber connect  ions  that  there  may  he  nor  damage  I  he  syv 
tem  in  any  way.  As  the  nature  of  the  incrustatioai 
in  the  jackets  and  radiator  differ  in  different  IcoB- 
ties  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  waters  tictr 
used,  we  think  It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  consak  « 
steam  engineer  who  has  charge  of  stationary  bcdkn 
in  the  vicinity  and  ascertain  what  he  uses  to  teiDinT 
the  scale  from  his  boilers.  As  the  problem  of  cleaoisK 
out  radiators  and  jackets  is  very  simitar  to  that  ct 
cleaning  the  scale  from  steam  boilers,  the  tunt 
methods  are  usually  applicable  to  both  problems. 


No.  1 106. — The  radiator  fan  of  my  car  runs  upon 
ball  bearings  and  one  end  of  the  bcanng  is  supporteil 
by  the  radiator,  which  seems  to  act  as  a  souadinf 
board  and  gives  forth  a  roar  of  greater  or  less  intcD- 
sity,  depending  upon  engine  speed  and  lubricalion. 
Can  you  give'  me  any  hint  as  to  how  to  obviate  tbii 
noise? — Salem,  Neai  Jersey. 

We  suspect  that  your  Ian  is  out  of  running  babon 
or  it  would  not  set  up  the  vibration  which  causo  the 
noise  and  we  suggest  that  you  have  the  fan  lakni 
off  and  let  a  good  mechanic  attempt  to  balance  it 
and  also  to  see  whether  any  of  the  blades  stand  »t 
angles  different  from  the  rest  which  might  set  up  a 
violent  shaking.  Wc  do  not  know  the  constructXMi 
of  this  fan  but  you  maj^  find  that  by  haxittg  a.wit* 
guard  brazed  or  otherwise  fastened  around  the  t^B 
of  all  the  blades  its  stiffness  would-be  so  much  in- 
creased that  the  tendency  toward  vibration  would 
l>e  greatly  reduced.  If  the  fan  is  not  a  good  one  and 
is  weak  or  of  an  obsolete  shape,  we  think  perha|K 
you  would  do  welt  to  get  a  riew  one.  \\'c  suppoff 
that  the  ball  bearing  is  adjusted  without  more  t\an 
enough  looseness  to  enable  the  fan  to  run  free.  .If " 
is  loose  this  would  intensify  the  vibration.    Pos«ibly 


twccn  the  brace  which  runs  to  the  radiator 
radiator  itself,  thus  preventing  the  trai 
the  i-ihralion  into  the  radiator. 


ConttnuKy  o[  Impreuloi 


11  Siiccc»rul  Adtc 
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W    FOR  AUTOnOBILES  ' 


Good  oil  gives  you 
your  mones^s  ivorth 
trom  your  engines; 
bad  oil  ruins  It. 
Why  take  chances? 

I  II 


is  Ihe  highest  quality  that  can 
be  produced.  Insist  oo  gettiag 
it.  Look  for  Ihe  checlcerl>oard 
mark  both  on  cans  and  barrel*. 
Our  booldet,  "Motor  Lu- 
brication," contains  valuable 
lubricating  Information.  Sent 
in    return    for    your    dealer's 

C«Tf«  A.  Hiwi,  H  Rat  SbMt.  M.  T. 


^^_roiHHorroR  sQwr" 


WH Y  tirt  yonrseU  pnUing  a  boat?  Why  1 
penpire,  ^t  over-beatcd  and  nil  tired  1 
On^  when  a  few  cents  worth  ol  fiasollne  and  «■  1 
VINRUDE 

.s?rK  Motor 

will  quickly  and  easily  propel  your  boat  all  day;! 

Tb«  "ETinrnd*"  D(Ucb*bl«  Rovbo*t  Motor  c*a  baP 
attached  to  but  rowboat  in  >  minaU.  A  torn  ol  fko  J 
wbul  aad  TOUT  rowbost  U  a  m 

WEIGHS  BUT  50  POUNDS.    WninOfELA  MUTJ 
UP  TO  8  IDLES  AM  HODS 


1 


ConilDUlir  Dt  ImpnuloD  M«na  Sucuuful  Ad< 


So  >impla  a  child  a 

stricUr  hiVMOan  oatfil.   Tb*   i 

Ciuina  el  Knada  hai  foni  la 

u»a  oa  har  T'chL    Satia-    , 

futioa  loaiantaad.    Stnd 

for  14  pata  booUat  AT 

tcatadiacolots. 
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Feather  Bed  Upholstery     IIT"!-  ^  ^"U  9 

3r  Good  Springs YY  RlCJl  • 

DO  YOU  know  why  nine  out  of  every  ten   cars  now  on  the   market  advertise  "  deep 
upholstery"  ? 
Because  it's  far  cheaper  to  put  hot,  stuffy,  sofa-pillow  upholstery  on  top  of  a  car  than 
I  is  to  put  correctly-graded  springs  beneath  it.    The  man  who  wants  cool,  luxurious  rides  on 
lot  summer  days  will  choose  the  cool,  sufficient  upholsterj'  and  specialized  springs  of  the 


\]^rE  DO  not  make  the  springs  used 
''on  the  GRAXT  SIX.  We  leave 
that  to  specialists,  men  whose  brains, 
capital  and  time  are  devoted  to  that  one  pur- 
pose—  the  produrtioD  of  the  Qncst  springs  in 
America.  The  largest  automobile  plant  in  the 
world  can't  build  a  spring  as  good. 

It's  Ihe  GRANT  SIX  idea  in  car  buildings 
the  iQio  idea — lei  Ihe  specialist  build  your  ear. 
Go  to  the  engine  specialist  (ot  yout  motor — to 
the  radiator  expert  (or  the  radiator— to  the 
gear  specialist  lor  your  gears.  Why  try  to 
build  them  yourself  when  you  can  buy  better 


parts  and  when  you  know  that  no  one 
plant  in  the  country  can  afford  to  employ 
the  brains  of  the  experts  whose  work  is 
combined  in  the  GRANT  SIX.  8g4  expert 
engineers  co-operated  on  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  GRANT  S/X— compare  them 
with  (he  ten  or  twenty  men  who  plan  and 
build  the  ordinary  car. 

Write  lor  our  illustrated  folder.  H  ought  to 
open  your  eyes  to  some  facts  about  automobile 
construction  (hat  other  manufacturers  (for 
some  reason  or  other)  have  never  told  j-ou. 
We  will  send  it  by  relum  mail. 


DEALERS-P"«P"^'" 

too.     We 

Write  tOKlay  for  our  propos 


buyers  all  o 


r  the 


■  this  folder.     It  will   interest  you 
li\'eries   waiting  for    live    agents. 


The  Grant  Motor  Car  Co. 

2362  East  69th  Street 
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I  5uece«rul  AdTOTddnt 
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cncnilDn  the  RctIvw  of  RcTletti  when  wrtllotf  la  MlTeriU 
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REAL  COOPERATION 

For    Motor    Truck   Buy«*8— 

What  is  it?  A  "paper*' 
analysis  of  your  trucking: 
problem,  or  practical  first- 
hand information?  Information 
tabulated  from  12  years  work 
of  trucks  engaged  in  a  business 
similar  to  yours. 

We  claim  that  actual  truck  Perform- 
ances for  12  years  outweighs  new 
theoriea  on  paper.  Age,  maximum 
output  and  prestige  are  combined  in 

G.V.  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

We  have  sold  in  one  city  no  less 
than  1037  G.  V.  Electncs.    Hundreds 

of  ihem  have  been  operated  by  the  orlglaal 
purchasers  for  from  3  to  Itt  years. 

And,  here's  what  should  interest  you— we 
would  rather  lose  the  order  (and  often  do)  than 
to  sell  our  trucks  where  they  would  not  be 
adapted  to  the  work  In  question. 

With  US  cooperation  means  patience,  fair 
dealing,  a  permanent  selling  policy  and  finding 
out  what>oo  rtiiUji  neeJ.  Does  this  co-opera- 
live  principle  appeal  to  you  P 


A  Book  on  Transportation  Problems 


General  Vehicle  Company 

Principal  Office  and  Padory 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,   NEW  YORK 

New  Vorli,    Chicago,    Boston,     PtailBdclphia,     SI.  Loals 


All  you  need  to  make  your 

car  loolc  like  new  is 

MOBO 

Mabo  is  easily  applied  —  with  water  and  a 
sponge.  But  that  isn't  the  main  point. 
Mobo  is  the  only  auto  cleanser  that  take* 
off  the  dirt  and  doesn't  ruin  the  gloss. 
Ordinary  soap  dulls  tbe  "Bnish,"  streaks 
the  surface  and  Is  liable  to  crack  and  blister 
the  paint.  When  you  clean  with  Mobs 
you  take  no  chances. 

You  can  clean  yoar  car  daily — Mobo  Is 
good  for  paint  and  varnish — %ives  life  and 
lustre  to  them. 

Writi  lor  BoBklit,  "How  to  KitpanAmtemotiU  Om  im4 
Brttht.-ttadinfuiyBfirdtaUr-tnaiiu.    SaU  Ertrr'*tti. 

JOHN  T.  STANLaEY 

Makn  ol  Flnt  StMpm 
««a  Wt  3(Hh  St- Hw  Y«kQtr 

>  Succeaafol  Adxriltloa 
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QuaKty 

Is 
Economy 

IV hy  Murphy   Varnishes 
are  so  Largely    Used  by 
Manufacturers  and  Builders 

They^ou;  over  the  wood — don't  need 
to  be  dragged  over — save  brush-work. 

They  spread  themselves  to  an  even 
thickness — save  labor,  time,  wages. 

• 

They  are  uniform — the  same  treat- 
ment always  brings  the  same  result 

They  don't  go  wrong — it  takes  bad 
conditions  to  put  them  wrong. 

They  give  a  richness  and  smoothness 
which  are  fine  salesmen. 

I'heir  smoothness  and  richness   are 
abiding     qualities  —  purchasers     are 
delighted. 

If  you  pay  the  bills  you  should  know 
what  varnish  is  used  on  your  House  or 
Piano  or  Yacht  or  Motor  Car. 

Write  us  for  Q.  &  E.  BOOK  —free— postpaid.    It  will 
tell  you  about  all  kinds  of  Finishing  Materials  and  Work. 

Ilr/rt^     Murphy  Varnish  Company     "'*« 

1  bat   i^asU                                             FRANKUN  MURPHY,  President                  CHICAGO, 
Longest                   Associated  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada                   ILLS. 

Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  wiiclnfl  to  adTertlsers 
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Subtcnben 

TRAVELERS'  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT.    ;?'L't%Tpl»'?e.'^'I'^^o££: 


Vul 


Go  With 
the  Elks  to 
Portland 

Oregon 


Via   Northern    Pacific  Ry 

'Sprdal  puUea  beLug  cniaplzcd  foE  llic  Clip,  Uking  Id 

YellowBtone  Park 


The  Collver  Tours 


RO  V  N  D-TH  F- wn  RLn. 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Bermuda 


Twin-Sctew  S.  S.  ■'  _ 

Bilge  k«ls:  de 


letutn  by  R.  M.  S.  P.  Co. 

MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 

'Quebec 

■i,N.B„m(»tddi^tfiilcniitt<i(i5  ~      "       " 

lener)-:  Gut  of  Cunio.  Northuir>— <- 
T  St.  LawRiuc  uid  tmx-t»m 


;.■» 


.  ..'  iUuatrated  pamphlets  with  full  InfunnAtLan  KDfilT  to 
A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  A  CO..  Accnli  Qh^k  8.  S.  Ca.,  LM. 
It  BnMlnT.  Nn  TsA.  TBOS.  COOK  A  SON.  MS  a^ 
2S8I  Browlwv.  2M  ud  US  fiU  An..  N.  T..  r  >bt  Tktat 
Acmt,  or  QUEBEC  8.  B.  C0„  Ll^,  Qubcc 


Putl«  nlling  May,  June.  July.  ^n^A 
■"**  **!**«  ■ •     prica     In    the    •rorld.^^^— 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTW.  lUfi. 


^mB&mf  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Leisurely  travel.  Europe  luirj  the  OrinU  inWrprcted  by  xh'iu- 
Private  Yacht  in  tbeMHlitenanmi.  Write  fur  aaaounccmest.. 
Bar*au  vf  Unlvaratty  Tnvat  2  Trtatty  Plaea,  ■■■««■ 


Frequent  Conducted  Parties 

Rurope.  (he  Orient,  Around  the  World.    D*  Poller  Ton--. 
Klmliron  Bldg,,  New  York,    Send  (or  lIlDenrlcs.      SM  Vbu  . 


-QEVIEW  <?/■  REVIEWS  rtoden  in  iht 
■*»  oggf^gote  ipenj  a  huge  fortune  yeaAy 
for  Imvel  anj  recreation.  For  announcemeMs 
of  rtnlroaJa,  aieamship  lines,  hotels  anj  resoris 
and  fienonall^  conducted  toun,  the  Review  oj 
Reviews  is  the  medium  par  excellence.     Its  long 


record  of  satisfactory  relums  to  i 
menU  proves  this. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

More  liberal  opllont  ire  DenUHed  on  ttaimd-ibr^WorM   Ucba 
leaued  by  the  Nederland  Royal  Mall  than  are  allowed  hi-  (ay  otbm 

Price  oF  Ticket,  $617.70 


THE  COLLVER  METHOD.     THE  BEST  OF  EVERTTHIXG 
83  Trinity  Pine*  '  announeemmu.    ^^^^.j^j^   ^^^ 


I  Nederland  Royal  Mail  Line 


Continuity  of  ImprHslon  Mcani  SuccsMftil  Adnrtlilna 
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7^0lWT(r 


Over 

1  come  those 
ilth  to  enjoy 
le  baths  and 

lere  be  found 

ncy  in  the  treatment  of 

LJMATISM 

irous  and  Blood  Diseases 

the  severer  stages  of  these  and  other  diseases 
those  in  need  of  rest  and  recreation— those  who 
ght~and  those  who  simply  want  to  get  away  for 
iind  in  Mount  Clemens  an  ideal  resort 

itly  situated  in  the  heart  of  Michigan— splendid 
ing  and  driving— the  forest,  the  river,  the  lake— 
)rs  call  you  to  Mount  Clemens,  and  the  wonder- 
waters  promise  healing  for  your  ills  when  you 

niently  located  that  it  can  be  reached  in  a  few 
half  the  population  of  America. 

miles  from  Detroit,  on  fast  interurban  trolley- 
tied  direct  by  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  Luxurious 
crate  priced  hotels  and  high  class  boarding  houses 
)Ie  accommodations.    Open  the  entire  year. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  book  of 
~~    Mount  Clemens  and  its  famous  waters 
TUB  niicinircc  mbm'c  kCcnriATiAN 


e  RcTlaw  of  Review*  w 
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Continuiiy  of  ImprCHlon  Mmn*  Succcsaful  AdTHililnft 
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Endsn  the  RctIcw  dI  Review  a  when  writing  to  ai 
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CoD(loult)'  dI  Impiesslon  Mcan«  Succculul  AdTerrldnft 
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road — on  the  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

CBtorado  SpriBgt  and  PatUo. 

A  peerless  train  —  perfect  in 


MitloD  th*  Rmlew  of  R<*l«i>a  whcD  writing  if 
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SEASICKNESS 


TRAiNsicKNEss  Tf\£  GREAT  LAKES 


S  Ibe    Ensllsh 


Hotkanin'a  Seufak  Ramcdr  tonn*  «  Plauuit  Jsoraer 

Motlienlll'i,  kfler  most  tboTDU^fb  tmu.  la  now  offlclallt 
kdcipted  by  pnctlcallr  nil  the  Oreat  Lskm  mud  New  YorL 
I^Hwmalilp   Oamiimaiea  running  soul'  ~ 

ThTHyeansffo  Mr,  Motlinrslll  g 

iCbkaiie!,  Irlsb  Sss  and  tbe  SnltK:,  and  received  UDquaJlac. 
endorsement  from  aucli  people  u  Bliibop  T«ylor  Smith, 
J^ord  Nortbirllff,  and  bo«ta  ol  doctors,  baakcn  and  profe*- 

r  A  great  number  □(  letlen  trum  perBonuie*  ol  tnternk- 
iLonAl  renowD — [wople  we  mil  know — twetber  with  mucb 
bther  Iniemttng  and  vklnabie  Inromiktlon  are  cOotalned 
la  an  attractlvelwoklet.  wbtch  will  be  aenc  tree  upon  re- 

Mo(beralir>  Is  guaranteed  not  to  coDtaln  cocaine,  mor- 
bhloe.  opium,  cbloral,  or  any  coal-tar  productd,  AOic,  box 
(s  Mifllclent  [or  twentr-lour  noun.  (1.00  box  lor  a  Trans- 
illantlc  TOraae,  Almost  all  drugnaU  sell  It,  or  you  fan 
Obtain  It  dlnS.  poatp^d.  rrom  MCITHBRBILJ.  BKMEDY 
COMPANY.  3E6  Bcberer  Butldlng.  Dolrolt,  Mtcblttan. 

Aim  New  York.  Parti.  Milan,  Hamburg,  and  at  19 
SI.  Bride  St..  LoodoD. 


Hotel  puritan 

Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston 


^U  S>i0ttnctiiit  Soston  ^ouiSt 

and  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive hotels  in  the  world  to 
those  who  demand  the  best. 


NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  COIIPAIIT 

S.  SL  "NORTH  LAND" 

Leaves     Buffalo     Wednesdays     and    Chkapi 
Saturdays.     Meals  a  la  carte. 

To  all  Lake  resorts  including  Mackituc  Island. 
Harbor  Springs,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 

Season   from    June    19th    to    first     week     in 
September. 

TICKETS  OPnONAL— Rail, 
small  additional  payments. 

'^'Uf/BipanUtUartanifHiUrimimrtu 

W.  M.  Uime.  G.P.A..irJiSA?: 


ir  Steam&hip  on 


Hotel 
LeMarquis 

12  to  16  East  31st  Street 
New  York 


A  half  block  from  Fifth  Avenue, 
this  modern  fireproof  hotel  offers 
exclusive,  luxurious  surround- 
ings, combined  with  faultlem  ser- 
vice, an  excellent  cuisine,  and 
every  latest  improvement. 
Apartments  of  any  size  may  be 
rented  furnished  or  unfurnished. 
Transient  rates  $3  per  day  and  up. 
All  outside  rooms  flooded  with 
sunlight. 

BeitkUt  and  Priitt  MaiUd  o 


E.  H.  CHATILLON 


Continuity  of  tinpreealon  Meant  SuccMatuI  Adnrtlainft 
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mMlEK 

CAMERAS 

With  this  Camera  you  can 
make  better  pidhires. 

ITierv  is  no  uncertalnto  with  a  Grafiex.  You 
see  the  image  the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  nega- 
tive, up  to  the  instant  of  exposure.  You  can  watch 
the  changing  amiposition  and  expression  until  you 
see  the  picture  just  as  you  want  it,  when  a  slight 
pressure  releases  the  shutt^.  There  is  no  guess 
work — no  finder  nor  focusing  scale. 

The  Graflex  shutter  works  at  any  speed  from  "time"  to  1-1000  of  a  second. 
With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  snapshots  indoors  or  in  the  shade. 
Send  for  our  tUaatroted  catalog. 

Fobner  &  Sdnring  Divisioa,  Easbnan  Kodak  Co^  Rodester,  NT. 


=^ 


Mainhattain  Beach 


-"SWEPT  BY  OCEAN  BREEZE' 

NEW  YORK'S  MOST  POPULAR  AND  FASHIONABLE  RESOR 

el  (rom  70°.     WitluD  the  tity  limits,  i 
Excellent   garage   aiul   pbiking   kcci 

UNSURPASSED  SURF  BATmNG  NEW  TENNI! 

CELEBRATED  MUSICAL  CONCERTS  FAMOUS  OUT-DOO 

DEEP  SEA  FISHING  BOATING  AN 

Various  other  Bttractiani  and  oul.door  pastime* 

AMERICA'S   LEADING   SEASHORE    H( 

Oriental  Hote 

OPENS  JUNE  27th 

Conducted  entirely  on  the  European  plan. 
MERCADANTE'S  ORCHESTRA  MORNING  AND  EVENING 

Ideal  anio  roaiU  lead  <1lnK:Ur  (a  the  hotel  entranci-. 

JOSEPH  P.  CREAVES,  Manaacr 

Nrw  Y*A  Booklns  OUtt,  143  PHIh  An.  Flarlds  Eut  Cout  Hotel  Co.  . 
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-away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


Adopt  th*  ealr 
w.r  efboldiiiB  roi 


Wear  Stuiford  "H 


•  1.  and  w»  viU  pm  .     . 

Svltifaetioa  Cattnmt*«d  or  Monmy  Rmfmtdtd 


FARMERS 
SAVE  YOUR  GRAIN 

BY  USING  THE 

reeriess  separatm 


Witb  Cniu  PUta  lad  Ralfar  Syiteaa  ■■ 


EACH  MACHINE  FULLY  WARMinni 


The  Gelser  ManofactmiBSCi 


Good  to  use.  j 

Good  to  look  af. 

From  every  viewpoint — convenience, 
appearance,  strength — the  BEST.  If 
you  know  anything  about  THE 
SAFE-CABINET,  very  likely  yon  an 
already  acquainted  with 

THE  »«  riLING-tlNITS 


THE  SAFE-CAHNCr  (A 


OF  STSEl.  OFFICE  FUtxmtt 


Continuity  vt  Impreaalon  Mcani 
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STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 

^u  will  take  pride  in  signing 
letters  Tvritten  on  Strathmore 
Parchment.  They  give  inviting 
presentation  to  your  thoughts. 
Their  dignified  appearance  be- 
speaks the  highest  business  K 
ideals  and  begets  the  deepest 
consideration.  The  Strathmore 
Parchment  Test  Book  sent  free 
on   request- or  ask  your  printet 


ttlKe  Stratlimot^  Quali^'line  induHes  lilgh  caste  papers  for  artistic  printingK 

n«K  mentJoa  tha  Ratlew  of  Rcricwt  whan  wrltlns  lo  adnrtlicn 
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V  Get  Your  Canadian  Home 
From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


THE  richest  virgin  soil  is  waiting  for  you  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatckawaa  and  Albarta. 
I  Go  where  you  can  prosper,  earn  a  farm 

I  home  In  a  few  years— farmers  have  paid  for 
I  their  farms  with  one  crop.  First  prlie  of 
I  {1000.00  for  best  wheat  in  the  world  was 
1  awarded  by  American  judges  at  the  New  Yorit 
I  L.and  Show  to  a  western  Canadian  fanner. 
I  Anyone  can  own  land  in  Western  Canada. 

Land  From  $10  to 
$30  An  Acre  Ten 
Yeeurs  in  Which  to  Pay 

I  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offers  you  the 

I  finest  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  land  along  its 

I  lines.  Land  adapted  to  grain  growing,  to  poul- 

I  try  raising,  dairying,  mixed  farming,  and  cattle, 

I  hog,  sheep  and  horse  raising.    Select  your  own 

I  land.    Decide  what  kind  of  farming  you  want 

I  lo  follow,  and  let  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

I  put  you  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

— .  -  - 5c  wM  !■«■  ■»■!/ wr  «  ptriaJ  «f  taa  Tvn  At 

I    >%  fw  Ihl  fpliM  .1  mcBM  fcntfap— i  ctm^il(mt  Ih  ■■ 


C.  Z.  Tharalim.  Celoniialia 

[  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  | 

Colonization  D«pai 
,  1 12  W.  Adanu  St. 


SPENCERIAN 


.    ».     STEEL   PENS 
IB  Every  Style  For  Every  Bm 


Poultry  Brings  Ctah'^ 

Sah  Hirer  Valley,  Arisona 


green  stuffs  are  plentiful  the  year 

TIkic'b  a  big  home  marlcet.  T 
alone  imports  400  cases  of  eggs  3 
Fresh  eggs  bring  35  to  jo  cents  a 
except  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring. 

The  Salt  River  Valley  is  irrirated  by 
waters  from  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam. 

Electricity  is  available  for  domestic  pur 
poses  at  surprisingly  low  rates. 

Land  selling  now  for  from  Sioo  to  $i5oai 
acre  will  growanything  raised  in  the  United 
States — and  irrigation  makes  crops  certain. 

The  Santa  Yi  will  send  booklet  free. 
Wc  have  no  land  to  sell. 

We  only  want  to  let  the  "land  hungr>'" 
know  what  satisfaction  awaits  them  bere. 
C.  I-  SEAGRAVES.  C<b.  CcluaiirtlM  A«aA 
A.  T.  a  S.  F.  Rr.  2341  Rr-  E     '     ~  ' 


EVER  NEED  DUPL  CAT 


THE 

Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium 

(rDwtbs,     CoDduFU 


Cancer 

WlUiinil  lbs  Fir  «t  Ibc  ■■M' 

ft      WAIJACE  L  UOWM.  ftft 


CoBIlDulty  or  ImprcMlOD  Mn 
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u  rhe  RctIcw  fll  Rarica 
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Stop  the  leaks  in 
your  accounting 

There  is  much  waste  in  the  ordinary 
bookkeeping  routine,  waste  of  time,  useless 
transcribing,  repetition  of  entries,  etc.,  and 
there  is  also  risk  of  error,  of  falsification. 
Bookkeepers  default  because  there  is  no 
automatic  check  on  their  records. 

Our  Safeguard  Ledgers,  bound  or 
Looae  Leaf,  save  one-third 

of  your  bookkeepcr't  time.  They  are  aelf-proving, 
eliminate  ihouiaDcIs  of  operations,  locale  etron 
quickly,  increaK  the  difficulty  <i  (aliifying  accounts, 
and  afford  you  a  conisae  and  compiehentive  Hocy 
of  your  biuinets  any  time  you  want  it. 

How  they  gafegaard 

Briefly,  by  making  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impom- 
ble  without  detection,  to  pott  to  ledger  account* 
any  items  which  have  not  been  pasted  through  caih 
book,  journal  or  other  book  of  cniginal  enby,  Qiereby 
affwdbg  a  check  which  is  invaluable.  This  chedi 
involves  no  extra  work.     It  is  automatic. 

And  when  you  want  statutic* 
from  your  ledgers 

at  to  volume  of  business,  income,  outgo,  collectiafM, 
assets,  liabilities — comparative  figures  by  months  or 
tenitMies,  they  do  not  have  to  be  dug  out  of  the 
books  by  a  laborious  process.  In  Safeguard  Ledgers 
they  are  quickly  available,  without  any  iaterruplion 
of  current  work.  Posting  can  also  continue  inunedi- 
ately  after  the  first  of  the  month — without  delay. 

U»ed  by  Standard  Oil  Company 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  Diamond  Match  Co., 
Cudahy  Packing  Co..  and  over  5,000 -other  pro- 
gressive and  successful  business  houses.  Safeguard 
Ledgers  represent  the  most  efficient  system  of 
accounting  extant  —  labm  saving,  self  proving, 
■tatittical,  sirqtie. 

A  Safeguard  Ledger  with 
Proof  Book  for  $2S 

If  it  ta  not  all  we  claim  for  it,  you  mav  return  it 

■t  our  expoue;  my  tnoney  paid  ut  will  I>e  prompUy  lefunded. 
We  know  whil  our  lecigen  nccompluh.  Ekfore  (xderiDOODe, 
(ead  (ot  out  Mmple  •hed  aixl  docriplivc  litcntnn.  Tbey 
will  connnce  f  ou  iX  •  glance     AddiCM 

Safeguard  Account  Company 

Safmgaard  LadguT  Drnpartmrnnt 


iniiDUliy  of  IntpTcHlon  t/. 


For  Your  Information!  i 


^T  DIRECTORY,  made  up 
.T— *»    of  reputable    banking 

/M)     houses,   trust    companies. 

^^  savings  banks,  brokers, 
and  other  financial  institutions, 
is    published    each    month   in 

The  Review  of  Reviews 

'pHE  institutions  whose  adver- 
tising this  magazine  accepts 
for  publication  under  this  heading 
comprise  a  select  group,  ^rfaose 
acquaintance  investors  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  cultivate. 
Consult  the  Financial   I>irect<»y 

The  Readers*  Investment  Bureau 
is  also  at  your  service. 
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HOSKINS     PHiLA. 


The  Laxativc  fou  Hmh  ahd  Womak. 
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PI«aM  mention  Ihe  Rerlsw  ol  Rartawi 


home  In  the  West  oi  the  South  or  some  oiher  section,  to  obtain  employment  or  to  bay  aoy  of  tb*  dUbrem 
cIbmbb  of  artlclee  Ksteil.  tnay  find  these  pages  a  time-saving  guide  lo  the  exercise  of  his  judgmeni 
regarding  suitable  oppoTtunitiee.  Pictures  and  other  "diapiajr"  will  not  be  piermitted  excspt  in  Oh 
cases  of  offerings  of  real  estate,  in  connection  with  which  views  of  the  property,  maps,  etc..  an.  o( 
course,  not  only  appropriate,  but  often  necessary. 

Wc  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  any  advertisement. 

REAL  ESTATE 

$4^  AWeeK  Buys" 

Southeast  Georgia 

35-Acre    ALL-YEAR   rarm 

tiatoir  Pr»v«  to  lorn  Thai  ll  Caa  M%  Mad*  la 

er  $100.00  A  Month! 

'lATE    POSSESSION 


'•Mom*,  Oewi 
»ulh,w>dK 


wnirtellto  nak*  k 
Id  oh  sI  bhiL,  or 
■Dd^lIIalo 

VM  "uTMlt  '  rf  lb " 

Thera  It  nolblng  phlUnlhropJe  aboat  ttUi 
Mpstlallr  wuit  la  bcmr  tnia  waf*  BvTien- 
I  havB  wortrfld  lor  yean  to  dsralop  thka  VMartUBfT. 

This  Coupon  ^^^      ^I^S3£^^ 
Worth    ^^^'■'--     JSSI^SSE 


GEORGE  L.  WILLIAMS.  PrasidcBt 

GEOKQIA-PLOIUDA  LAND  CO., 


Coatlnullv  of  Impreulon  Meant  SuccchTuI  Adverrtdna 
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REAL  ESTATE 


C300D  LAND.  OHKAP,  IN  PROVEN  DAIRYING 
E*^iw.  2S0O  iTTBB— onljr  (7.50  per  ktb.  SpleDdld  Iwatlon 
'1  Sao  Uoe  In  WlKonshi  betwnea  Twin  01t[es  ind  Dulutb- 
iiineriot.  frontwe  on  beautiful  Ikkte.  Ideal  tract  fnr  ntnck 
•kiKRe  or  cx>loiiJcatioa.     Easy  terma.     Baker.  W.  33.  St.  CroLi 


VIRGINIA  FARM  LANDS  116.00  per  Kre  uid  up—easy 
■4-T-ma.  We  wlM  send  you  our  beautifully  Uluatrated  masaiine 
•  ne  rear  tn*  it  you  will  eeod  nanus  o€  two  friends  who  migbl 
le  interasted  In  tbe  Bontli.  Address  F.  H.  LaDaume.  Agr'l 
^Kcnt,  Norfolk  A  Weelcrn  Ry,.  Box  30Se,  Roanidie,  Va. 


TEXAS 


h  fertile  land  In  the  pr* 
'.  Sy.,  ItJ^Ky.  Ei'ch..  Chicago. 

REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 


'ii^'i 


e%   FREE 


North  C; 

Y.  OfengHi  C 


m  MiirL«a«Ps  0%.    >S00  up- 
raw.     No  Better  safe  tnvest- 

irboolil?!!"""  e«i      J 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


;   START  YOU    1 


•ERMANENT 


TVITH    US    AND    FURNISH    EVEKYTIHr 
new  ewr  ■ailing  Plans  and  leaKonHble  leaden  in  I 
OrdH- Line  to  keep  tbe  tactorloi  buiy.    Nocanyanli 
csnll*!.     Larm  proflla.     Spare  lime  only  reQulred. 
-^ IM.     Write  to-day  (or  (copyrighted)  plans. 

J.  M," Pease  Mfn,  Co- 
le  BIdg..  Michigan  St..  Buffalo.  N.  ' 


proof  and  r 


AUTOMOBILE    SALBH    MANAGER    WANTED.      To 

moled.  No  capltaT  roqulred,  except  ability  to  pur^ase 
Demoiumtliig  Oar-  Boat  refereocea  demanded,  Carbant 
\ulomoblle  Corporation.  4  7»  to  4S7  Michigan  A  venue  .Detroit. 


Free  Hxnple  gon  w 


UVK     MADE     THOUSANDS     I 

?recft!S  buy'all'yoij raise"  WfJtb'wk 
SOOO  lbs.  to  the  acre.     Only  your  spare  iiuio  ao 
'  Docessary.     Write  now  for  ray  easy  natural  nj 


od!"^T^  a. 


fflGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND 
AGENTS  WANTED 


GASOLINE  SEL 

id-Iron  aiand  sell  tor  ao.ou.    ngenia' price. 

Js  abmAulely  safe  Nen  Alr-PresKure  Helf-Hi 

I-  ihA  oiwiBB  (leacrlbed  ouldt.     Town.  County 
Agents-  ^loncy-^IBklnf  Catafci 


?,C 


«Mrg. 


,j^  i36  ™tflE 

inif  Sad  Iron. 

Ing  Calafo/of  niiuiy 
Co..  Sad  Iron  Room 


,■«{? 


AGENTS— To  s^l  Che  new _, 

narkel:  sold  everywhere  Ibere  Is  riis^trlclty,  ti 

>a]ce;  llb«ral  prom:  valoB-drli'Ing  sampLe,  weighs  a  pound,  no 
txperlence  iv  knowledge  of  electricity  required;  It  shows  bow 

'or  particulars.    The  Handy  Light  Co..  735  East  Elgbth  Avc- 


DODD.  MEAD  &  CO 
New  Thin  Paper  Edition 
cloptBdla.  FulTor  part  tin 
Inn  for  Uve  canvassem. 
olSer  educated  men  Invll 
dress  Dodd.  Mead  *  Co., 


HUSTLKRS. 


Strops  any  razor — i 
1  stroke.     Famous  R 


.GKNT9  WANTED— HUSTLERS  TO  HANDLE 

clIvB  1B12  combination  packages  of  soap  and 
Iclw  with  valuable  premiums.  One  Michigan 
It  MS. 00  In  47  hours:  anolhw  »21.00  In  S  hours: 
32.M  In  10  hours.  Write  lo-day.  Davis  Soap 
2  Davis  Bldg..  Chicago. 


SCRIBNER'B  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  80LICI. 

tots  easily  earn  liberal  commissions  also  can  pick  up  extra 
iniie  money.     For  full  particulars  regarding  coauDWloVB. 

£>esk7.  li&l 


AGENTS  make  big  montt  selling  our  new  gold  letl 

Jiem  on.     Write  to^ay  for  free  sample  and  full  psrti 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co..  U1  N.  Clark  St.,  Cbicag 


District 


S  Hoadley  Place.  Hartford.  Conn. 


MANUF.\CTURER  of  new 

EkcIusIvc  lerrltory,     Credlt- 


..  Parker  Co..  720  Cbestoi 


Ion  i|ie  Rcrlev  of  Rerlawt  w 


Review  of  R 


evicrwt 


'erso 


nal  B 


U8ine80 


Off 
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LAWYERS.  PATENTS.  CHEMISTS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Swid  Sketch  for 
freo  report  as  to  patentability.  Guide  Book  and  What  to  In- 
vent, with  valuable  List  or  Inventions  Wanted,  sent  tree. 
One  million  dollars  offered  for  one  invention:  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World  s  Prog- 
ress: sample  free.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  Wasfalngrton,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $0,000  offered  for  certain  In- 
ventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to 
Invent."  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned.  We  adver- 
tise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandlee  &  Chandlec,  Patent  Att<»iieys.  041  F 
St..  Washington.  D.  O. 

PATENTS  BRING  RICHES  when  of  value.  Our  free 
books  cover  the  subject  in  a  thorough  manner.  We  give 
personal  service.  Wide  experience.  Trade  Marks  Regis- 
tered. Write  to-day.  Beeler  &  Robb.  255  McGill  BIdg.. 
Washington.  D   C. 

MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  inventive  ability  write  Randolph  & 
Briscoe,  Patent  Attorneys.  607  F  St..  Northwest.  Wa^iington. 
D.  C.  for  list  inventions  wanted,  and  prizes  offered  by  leading 
manufacturers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our 
work.  Films  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2>4x3>«.  3c. 
Other  sizes  -proportionately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  spe- 
cialty. SxlO's.  20c.  unmounted.  Highest  grade  work. 
Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co..  Dept.  L.  Washington.  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SENSATIONAL  SALE:  Vidble  Underwoods.  OUvera. 
Smiths  and  others,  $18  to  $38;  Sent  on  approval:  write  now; 
supply  limited:  Never  such  bargains:  Old  Reliable,  Con- 
Boudated  Typewriter  Exchange.  245  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

NO.  6  Remingtons  $18.00.  No.  2  Smith  Premiers  $17.00, 
and  aU  other  standard  makes  of  typewriters  at  lowest  prices. 
Many  only  slightly  used.  Fresh  stock.  Perfect  condition. 
True  bargains.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue,  speci- 
mens of  writing  and  price  list  on  request.  N.  Y.  Typewriter 
Exchange.  02  Leonard  St..  N.  Y. 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS  IN  AMER- 
ICA. All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons, 
etc  iito  H  Mfrs.  prices.  Rented  anywhere— applying  rent 
on  price.  Write  for  catalogue  97.  T3T)ewriter  Emporium 
(Est.  1802).  34-36  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago.  111. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  bargains:  no  matter  what 
make,  will  quote  you  lowest  prices  and  easiest  terms,  or  rent, 
allowing  rental  on  price,  write  for  big  bargain  list  and  cat- 
alogue 8.  L.  J.  Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

REAL  Remington.  Densmore.  Jewetts.  Manhattans.  $10 
ea.  Franklins.  Chicagos.  Postals.  Hammonds.  $7  ea.  Olivers. 
Underwoods.  $17.50  ea.  Get  our  list  before  buying.  Standard 
Typewriter  Exchange.  23  GG..  Park  Row.  N.  Y. 


S^' 


PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS,  MUSIC 

BIG  MONEY  WRITING  SONOS.  Hundreds  of  doOan 
have  been  made  by  writers  of  sucoosaftil  words  or  mmic  Pvt 
experience  unnecessary.  Send  us  your  aonff  poems.  wiA  or 
without  music,  or  write  for  firee  parttcolars.  Aooeptanoe  Guar- 
anteed if  available.  Washingrton  only  place  to  gucmc  copy- 
right.    H.  Kirkus  Dugdale  Co.,  Dept.  254.  WashingtOD,  D.  C. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED.     Said  us  your  words 
dies.    They  may  become  big  hits  and  bnng 
rights  secured.     Information  Free.    Marks- 
Desk  13,  506  14th  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAY^ 

MAGAZINE  WRITERS  I — Good,  quick  money  tor  yon  is 
moving  picture  stories.  Simple  plot  with  one  coridngtocidqft 
brings  best  price  immediatdy  upon  aooeptanoe.  wiu  boy 
as  many  sood  ones  as  you  can  send  in  every  moBUi.  Try 
your  huid  at  it  at  once.  Address  Story  Departmoit,  IMP 
FILMS  CO.,  102  W.  101st  Street,  New/York  City. 

INVALID  FURNITURE 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  We  make  70  styles,  Carnins  Chairs 
Invalids'  Lifts,  Beds,  Tables,  Bed  Trays.  Back  ResLs,  Oob- 
modes,  etc.  Catalog  "  B  "  illustrates — describes — trec^  Smd 
for  it.    Geo.  F.  Sargent  Co.,  202  Fourth  Ave..  New  York. 

SERVICES  AND  INSTRUCTION 

FREE  TUITION  by  MaU:  Civfl  Service.  Drawing.  Ebc»- 
neering.  Electric  Wiring,  AgriculturaJL  Poultry.  Normal.  Aca> 
demic.  Bbokkeeping.  Shorthand  Courses.  Matricqiatien. 
$6.  Tuition  free  to  first  applicants.  Apply  to  Canie«fte  Col- 
lege. Rogers.  Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM.  immps 
by  water  power — no  attention — ^no  expense — 2  feet  flaU 
vates  water  50  feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.    Catalog  ft*ee.     Rifr 
Ram  Co..  2191  Trinity  Building,  New  York  City. 

POSITIONS  OPEN 

RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS  WANTED— $90.00  month. 
Steady  work.     Thousands  of  appointments  coming.      Mai 
examinations  eversrwhere.     Common    education   miAcietiT 
Sample  questions  and  coaching  fk-ee.    Write,  Franklin  Ismi- 
tute.  Dept.  A16,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  3«0.0(Vi 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  4O.00O  xmnit- 
cies  every  year.     There  is  a  big  chance  here  for  yoo.  sore  and 

f:enerous  pay,  lifetime  emplosrment.  Easy  to  get.     Just  a^ 
or  booklet  A  13.     No  obligation.     Eari  Hopkins.  VTmahiof- 
ton,  D.  C. 


Is  Your  Boy  or  Girl  Going  to  School? 

We  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  Educational  Directory  which  appears  in 
the  front  section  of  the  magazine  regularly.  This  Directory  is  comprehensive 
and  reliable. 

You  will  find  The  Review  of  Reviews  Educational  Directory  helpful  in  select- 
ing suitable  schools  for  your  children.     Consult  it  right  now. 
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BRAINY 

Popular  Educational  Food  Campaign 

Strikins  Effecte  of  Different  Foods 

NOTE.  Hm  Vt"  B«tor  Dtat  Bnua  wu  wl■^Il«tod  to  8  Ltpgtl,  IM 
Id^m  dietitian,  ud  i  m  tdeat^  bwd  on  Dr.  BvDowb'  itiDdud  wwk  ™h 
PhUoaophj  «C  Efttinff,'' 

VOU  probably  know  lomething  of  llie  efftcts  of  different 
foodi.     For  intUQce,  an  exte«  ol  *""H  'P»"J  making)  li>odi 

lible  brainy  foodi,  tueh  as  »uit»bl«  mraH,  dairy  iiroduie.  fuh 
and  aame  wiU  produce  a  marked  iniprovemcni.  A"  exevii  of 
viscid  foods,  auch  as  eggl,  cream,  buller,  cheese,  etc..  cauies 
calarrh.  which  frequenlLy  reiulu  in  deatnex  and  other  com- 
plaints.    Itritaling  or  foreign  elements,  lueh  as  table  mU,  »oda 


custard,  curd  cheese,  applet,  lemons,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  rice,  bread,  eic,  when  rightly 
csmbined  add  propoitiened,  generates, great  vitality  and  magneiism.  Another  group,  in- 
cluding game,  poultry,  whites  of  eggs,  almonds,  pears,  asparagus,  spinach,  celery,  etc..  is 
productive  of  superior  intelligence  and  psychic  development.  Another  group  is  chiefly 
productive  of   strong  nerves,  moral   strength,  presence   of   mind,   strong  eyes,  an   even 

Undesirable  foods,  such  as  pork  pies,  bacon,  rich  and  spiced  dishes,  grocers'  cheese. 

nervous,  thy  and  low  api riled  and  lead  to  premature  old  age. 

Dried  peache*  and  dried  apricots  are  suited  to  society  ladies  who  wish  to  be 
Juicy  fresh  fruit  is  far  more  suitable  than  stewed  fruit  for  butinets  people  who  inter- 
Brilliancy  aa  a  speaker  or  writer  is  secured  by  eating  green  grapet.  provided   that 

strong  brainy  meals  have  previously  been  taken. 

influence  of  foodi  in  your  own  case  and  for  your  own  ambitions?  No  subject  is  more 
imporlant— none    strikes  home  more   closely   to   your  own   welfare,   and   the  welfare   of 

(or  sale.  No  tatting,  exerciiing  nor  drugi  are^enuiJed'!"  PULL  NOURISHMENT  IS 
ESSENTIAL. 

To  Increase  or  to  Reduce  Weight 

foods  increase  iheir  weight  by  the  propei ' '  "  --■-      -■     ■-  '  ,.■.-.•-.. 

with  a  simple  exercise  women  can  develo 

One  chronic  sufferer,  weighing  41S  P'  " 

tions  of  ordinary  daily  foods  and  reduced  g  2 

of  flesh  and  losing  rheumatism. 

Eeicma,  other  skin  troubles,  and  all 

A  Few  Opinions 

"Your  criticism  of  osteopathy,  physi  11 

No.    1.   ii  enlightening.      Your    recipe  in    I 
and  alert  brain,  it  worth  dollars  to  every 

"Your  little  books  eliminated  chronii  m  m 

To  put  it  weakly,  I  was  astonished." 

"My   brain  power  and   general   eflici  b 

brainy  foods,     I  have  made  a  fortune  in 

■■The  government  should  investigate  B  m  „  ^^ 

ol  the  nation."  ^H        Uwbl  ma^ 

Send  ten  cents  for  mailing.      Send  addresses  of  sick  friends  to—  ^Kk       to  CUR^ 

G,  R  BRINKLER.  Food  Expert,  DepL  26  F,  WasUngton,  D.  C  '       ' 


^ 


DIET 


1.  Tlio  N»  BraiBr  Dial 
2.  Dial  varini  Dnisi 
3.  Eff*eU  of  Feoda 
4,  Kay  Id  LaaaatitT 
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Fifty  Thousand 
Perfect  Water  Systems 


Supply  Systems  now  in 


"REECO"  Water  System 


"REECO"  HOT  AIR  PUMPS 


-— -  —  ._,iibilily  and  efficiency,  canyiTW  far 
nd  -KEECp^  EX£CT1UC  PUMfS.Pi 


I   depeadable   water   systems 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.  EV-'.-'-^i"" 


TRIM  YOUR  HEDGE— Ja^s'??? 

iWith  The   Unique    Hedge  Trimmer 


U 


FOUNTAiH  cuTtnr  CO.,  itzs  Lk_i  siiHt,  pyu^ih  rt. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  have  our  catalogue  of  Garden  Fumi- 
tuie  beautifully  modeled  fromOld  World 
Masterpieces  and  orieinal  designs. 

Our  modelt  ueeiecuted  inPompeunilonon 
artificial  piotluct  ihat  ia  practically  everlasting. 
Piicea  most  reaaonable  and  work  Buannteed  to 
be  the  Wat. 

Wrttt  for  caialagatj.  Mailed  free  upon  requetl. 

THE  ERKINS   STUDIOS 


Does  Magazine  Advertisilig  Pay? 

HISTORY  OF  DISPLAY  ADVERTISEKS  Of  1911 
670  adrertised  1  year  oi 


OmGIHAL-GEMUIME 


uTii^''" i*ii  BilLH  CATAlOO 

ihB  m)  Daua  Bulb  Book.  Uiuad  by  tb>  lunit 

quauir  arown  ka  HolUwL    Tm  of  vital  tmclm.  Gm 

mmn  TarleUM.  (iTMimr  baddlac  omiblnaltaoa 

proTsd  •uenHfuIla  our  luUqiw  tatina  bed!.    CeanuUgaa  ^on 

ourqulltrlbabtat — our  ^oea  nMBBable.  Wrtw  to«u. 

Anwrlou  BramA  Hawe.  13B  W.  lathSt-  PttUaJMi^to.  F»- 

HKnj 


Dtllolous,  ItiTiforitlii 


H/\DI    l/^if'C  MALTED  MILK 
^^m    W\_    ^_  I   ^^M    V%  ^9  The  Food-Drink  for  all  agea. 

^^     ■  ^^  ~  /^  Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee, 

Rich  milk  and  mahcd-gnin  eitract,  ia  powder.  A  quick  Iiuicli.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  bomft 

W^  AvoU  ImHaikms—Aak  for   " HORUOK'S "  —  Evaiywhmf 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 
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adi- 

ond 

face 

sur- 

adi- 

you 

are   insured   to  respond    immediately 

to  your  loss  and  its  ability  to  meet  any 

loss    which    may   come    to    it.     The 

Hartford    Fire  Iniurance  Company 

is  always  ready.  It  pays  promptly  every 

honest  loss,  big  or  little. 

Its  service  to  the  American  people 
is  measured  to  date  by  a  grand  total 
of  more  than  1 30  millions  in  pay' 
ments  for  losses.  When 
you  need  fire  insurance 

INSIST  on  the  HARTFORD 

AgcDti  Everywhere 


(lions    m    pay- 
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jeIabel 

ETCHUP 

L 

'eep*  when  it  i*  opened 

ed  from  selected  red-ripe  tomatoes,  deli- 
nd  cooked  very  lightly,  thus  retaining  the 
tural  flavor  of  the  tomato.  Put  up  in 
ttles. 


Aik  (or  good*  bearing  our  label,  —  Soups.  Janu,  JelUo,' 
Preserve*.  MeaU,  Quined  Fruiti  and  Vesctsbles;  all 
M  aBtisfyinB  bi  Blue  Label  Ketchup;  a  trial  will  con- 
vince 70U. 

WHtt  far  mr  IlloiIraUd  »»JiI<f ,  "Oriflnaf  Jfoiu." 
/(  iriU  aid  yoa  maltruUy.     Srttt  1th  Da  rtqmtl. 

yS^      CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO.      Rsckolcr,  N.  T. 


SVIien  You  Buy  a  Refrigen 

turea— active  cold  air  drculatJon— «aiiitary  lining— perfect  drainage— 

«;oti  will  find  in  a  McOa:/— the  standard  of  refrjgeraton.     Its  features 
tented  and  because  of  these,  it  Iceeps  food  to  perfection.  ' 

Dray  R.efrig'erators 


Pl«w  menuvB  ti 
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IMreci  from  Factory 
to  User 

_  lie  exterior    is    solid    oak. 
Tte  lood    compartiTwnt     and 

•pal  (Ia9>,  7-16  incb  thick,    im 
"Benerlhiianiarb1e."Opal    ■ 


MEASURE  HENTS^ 


Iht  Wickes  1912  Model 
No.  230.  Only  t31.75 


lUeEiterlor—Gennan.Sllteir  Trimmed,  S4S 
IND~FOB  FBEE  BEAimFULABT  CATALOG 

ThB  BmiwwIldE-BBlke-Collender  Co. 


•J«w  York 


PIcaH  m*Btloii  the  Rcricw  of  F 


'lewi  wban  wrltlntl  tc 
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ehiclats 

•         V  REALLY  OELrGHTFUL 

Chiclets  are  the  re- 
finement of  chewing 
gum  for  people  of  re- 
finement. Served  at 
swagger  luncheons, 
teas,  dinners,  card  par- 
ties. The  only  chew^- 
ing  gum  that  ever 
received  the  unqualified 
sanction  of  best  society. 
It's  the  peppermint — the 
true  mint. 

•  Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
packages.     You  can   secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  Album  free. 
For  Sale  at  alt  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

ic   the  Ounce  and  In  5c 
■•c.  and  3Sc  Pockcu 


SEN-SBN  CHICLET 

COMPANY 
Mcttopoliian  Towi 


Cootlaulty  of  li 


Mmn>  SuccMiTul  AdTertlaliut 
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Notice  how  the  diagonal 
stroke  idea  is  creeping  into 
safety  razor  advertising? 

But  it  isn't  creeping  into  the 
razors— that's  the  trouble. 
No  use  telling  men  they 
can  acquire  this  stroke.  It's 
like  asking  them  to  learn 
the  barber's  trade. 

But  the  diagonal  stroke 
is  the  thing;  all  razor 
makers  admit  it.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  preference,  it 
is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
real  shave. 

And  the  way  to  get  this 
stroke  is  to  use  the  razor 
that  gives  it — the  Young 


Yon  tilt  the  blade  lilui  thia 


Any- Angle  Razor 

Note  the  pictures — a  touch  tilts  the  blade     Your  money  back  without  a  word  if  dis- 
and  there  is  your  slantiiiE  stroke!  satisfied  after  a  thirty  day  trial. 

N,  .  •  I  .  I      1  L  Afl  dcalera  aro  authoriicd  to  refund  your  money  If  raw 

Othing  to  leam,  nothing  to   do  but  shave       use  the  Any  Angle  KniorMdAViiniiddonotlLkeit.   K 

as  you've  always  shaved!  ortfie™iorVo'^"Vi'ih''™me"eturii  pivu^ 

Tiy  the  Any-Angle  Razor.  '^«^^X«t^'^x^xi^^\^Kl^^VJt\»  "  """     •J 

YtHins  S*f etj  Razor  Companr,  1 737  Gemumtown  A*«nu«^  Phlladelphim,  Pa, 
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Power  at  Keokuk  will  be  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  in  the  United  States. 
The  Mississippi  will  keep  railroad  freights  low — Keokuk  has  seven  competing  rail- 
roads running  in  seven  different  directions. 

The  dam  will  create  a  large  lake,  the  level  of  which  for  miles  above  the  dam  will 
not  vary  over  four  feet  in  drought  or  in  flood,  affording  docking  facilities  which 
cannot  now  or  hereafter  be  equalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  at  any  point  on  Ihe 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  or  Ohio  Rivers. 

Keokuk  is  in  the  centre  of  raw  materials  of  all  kinds — coal,  iron,  timber,  hides, 
wool,  copper  and  all  grains. 

Labor  around  Keokuk  is  plentiful — the  city  is  high,  clean,  healthy  and  taxes  very  low. 
Investigate  Keokuk  now—before  your  competitor— write  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  and  learn  all  the  facts  about  "The  City  of  Power." 

KEOKUK  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
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THE  noise  of  flushing  has 
been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  Mott's'Silentis' 
and  'Silento'  Closets. 

Running  water  cannot  be 
further  silenced  and  still  pro- 
duce a  sanitary  flush. 

In  the  "Silentis*  and  'Silento' 
Closets,  the  bowls  and  seats  are 
extra  large.  They  represent  the 
highest  type  of  quiet  action 
closets. 

^^  T  T  T  F^  IP  ■■  ^  special  booklet  on  quiet- 

A^^  ,-_,  _    — ^  -  ,  acting  closets   will  be  mailed 

/\  v^    I    I  V^  IN  upon  request. 

C  L  CJ    S    C  T  S      Modem  Write    for  "Modern    Plumb- 

Plumbing  '"t'"  »"  SO-paee  booklet 
which  gives  information  about 
everr  form  of  modern  bathroom  equipment. 
It  shows  24  model  bathroom  interiors,  raneins 
from  $73  to  «3,000.  SenL  on  request  with 
4  cents  for  postage. 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

IKS  EicuTt  rovn  rsjus  ivFutMAcr  iiti 

Fifth    Avenue  and    Sevesteesth  St.,  New  Vork 


Pl«aM  mcntlan  the  Rcricn 
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A  Nation  In  Revolt  Against 

The  Political  Boss 

By  Mr.  Munsey 

is  one  of  the  notable  contributions  to  Munsey's 
Magazine  for  June.  It  is  a  reprint  of  an  ad- 
dress Mr.  Munsey  made  to  the  voters  of 
Massachusetts  through  his  Boston  paper,  the 
Boston  Journal^  on  Thursday,  April  25,  just 
before  the  recent  primary  election  in  that  state, 
"lam  reproducing  this  address  here,"  says  Mr. 
Munsey  in  his  introductory  remarks,  "be- 
cause a  discussion  of  the  preferential  primary-, 
with  its  relation  to  the  political  boss,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  whole  nation." 


The  Munsey 


FOR  JUNE 


is  another  number  of  infinite  variety  and  strength.  The  magazine  has  been  enlarged  to  i68  pages, 
which  are  made  more  attractive  through  the  use  of  109  illustrations.  There  is  a  timely  article  of  interest 
to  business  men  by  IS.VAC  F.  MARCOSSON,  entitled  "THE  MILLIONAIRE  YIELD  OF  SAX 
FRANCISCO";  an  authoritative  summary  of  the  achievements  of  aN^ation  by  AUGUSTUS  POST. 
ex-secretary  of  The  Aero  Club  of  America,  entitled  "THE  PRESENT  ANT)  FUTURE  OF  MAN 
FLIOHT";  an  illuminating  article  on  an  almost  forgotten  but  influential  socialist  by  LYNDON 
ORR,  enUtkd  "FERDINAND  LASSALLE  AND  HELENE  VON  DONNIGES";  an  entertaining 
article  on  STONEWALL  JACKSON  by  COLONEL  JOHN  S.  MOSBY,  the  famous  commander 
of  Mosby's  Partizan  Rangers;  a  fund  of  able  EDITORIALS,  the  usual  FINANCIAL  DEPART- 
MENT, comprising  si>ecial  articles  and  advice  to  investors,  an  illustrated  section  of  comment  on  the 
THEATRE,  together  with  a  number  of  clever  short  stories  and 

Generous  Instalments  of  Three  Great  Novels 

by  Will  Irwin,  George  Barr  McCutcheon  and  Louis  Traor 

15  Cents  a  Copy 

at  all  newsstands  or  sent  direct  by 
the  publisher    on    receipt  of  price 

THE   FRANK   A.   MUNSEY   COMPANY  175   FIFTH    AVENUE        .  NEW  YORK  CTIT 


Continuity  of  Impression  Means  Successful  Advertising 

1  16 
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Business  Helps    ^'l  ^ 

Mazda  Lamps  f?*"  effective  illumina-    \\t^ 
tion.  The  sturdy  "wire- 
drawn" filaments  make 
Sunbeam     lamps     the 
best. 

Pans  P"^   ^^^  vitality  into 

your  working  force, 
your  business  and 
yourself. 

Inter-phones  for  instant  inter-com- 
munication. You  are 
your  own  operator. 
Just  push  a  button — 
and  talk. 

Motors  fo'".  every   known    re- 

quirement. Power  bill 
reducers  and  output 
increasers. 

Valuable    muggettionm     for     bnainen  ^ 

efficiency  in   our  booklet  No.  9316, 
"Silent  Partner*. "    Write  for  a  copy. 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


Chita 


SuFi 


■  Piiitlniigh  MtPDCflpoIit  Lot  Annin  WiDQipee  Fwrit 

CInclnnili  St,  Paul  Sill  Liike  Cily  Calgary  Rome 

Iniliaupolii  Denver  Sal  Ik  V.DCouir  labinxci 

Si.  Louti  Omaba       Dallas  Porttaihl  Anivrerp  Sidney 

EQUIPMENT  FOR     EVERY     ELECTRICAL     HEED  '"'"^ 


CoDdnulty  or  Im 
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The  Tree  System — The  Bell  System 


A  NOBLE  tree  thrives  because  the 
leaves,  twigs,  branches,  trunk  and 
roots  are  all  working  together,  each 
doing  its  part  so  that  all  may  live. 


Neither  the  roots  nor  the  branches 
can  live  without  the  other,  and  if  the 
trunk  is  girdled  so  that  the  sap  cannot 
flow,  the  whole  tree  dies. 


The  existence  of  the  tree  depends  not 
only  on  the  activity  of  all  the  parts,  but 
upon  their  being  always  connected  to- 
gether in  the  "tree  system." 


This  is  true  also  of  that  wonderful 
combination  of  wires,  switchboards, 
telephones,  employes  and  subscribers 
which  helps  make  up  what  is  called  thd 
Bell  Telephone  System.  ' 

It  is  more  than  the  vast  machinery  of 
communication,  covering  the  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Every  part  is 
ahve,  and  each  gives  additional  useful- 
ness to  every  other  part 

The  vaiue  of  telephone  service  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  number  of  tele- 
phones, but  upon  their  being  always 
connected  together,  as  in  the  Bell  System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  PoUcsf  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Continuity  at  Im] 


ipreaslon  Mmiu  SuccchTuI  AdrettliiDg 
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Ut- 


T  .  T  1 

iTl  I7VERY  night  is  tub  night  when  'Slancfard*  Fixtures  are  "^T"^ 
-  -*-' in  the  home.  The  delight  which  the  convenience,  beauty  ^  ,^ 
and  refinement  of  "$\a.ndapd"  Fixtures  create  in  the  use  of  "|  ^ 
the  bathroom,  makes  daily  bathing  the  rule  in  every  home  1  i 
possessing  them.  Children  especially  are  drawn  to  clcanli-  1  j 
nes3  by  tne  appeal  of  their  attractiveness.  Their  resistance  \  ■--. 
to  time  and  use,  makes  their  purchase  the  most  econom-  ■■ 
ical  of  all  the  homebuilder's  expenditures. 


Genuine  'Staiulal^r  fixtures  for  the  Home  and  demand  'StBtufamT  qualil^ 
for  School,  Offire  Buildings,  Public  Insrilii-  A||  -Standard"  fixlurr*,  will 
tiong,  etc.,  arc  identified  by  the  Green  and 
Gold  Labrt,  nith  the  exception  of  one  brand 
of  baiha  bearing  the  Red   and  Black   Label. 


And  no  fixture  is  genuine  tinUss  if 
the guaranlfe  label.    In  order 


■liich,  while  of  tlie  first  quality  of  manufac-       'he   substitution    of   inferior   fixtures,  ipecify      .; 
ture,  have   ■  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and       'SHuidard"  goods   in   wtiling    (not  vetbally) 
thus    meet    the    requirements   of    those   who      and  make  sure  that  you   get  them. 

Standard  5anrtars1Dfe.Co4    Dept.  d.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

I    New  York 35  W.  3l>t  Street  Nuhvitle 311  Tendi  A*«ue,  So.  Ui>di>n....53  Hotbom  Viuluct,  E.C 

i     Chic<w» 4ISA>).Unil  Block  NewOriiiuii.    Butmnc&SlJaKpti  Sti.  Ko(U<<>n,Tei..PR!Man  and  Smith  Su.    - 

?     PhiUildphu..ll2SW>liiul5u«*  Manned. Cmn 2 1  i  CoHxine  Bids.  Swi  Fim[id>c<>..Melrapal»  Bank  Bids.    - 

t     Toionto.Cui.  39Richmi>nd5(..E.  Bcuton John  Huicodi  Bide.  Wuhinclan.  D.  C  ,  ..Soulhem  Bldi. 

'i    P^Afatth...,     ..106  Sixth  Stnet  Louinilt 3l9-23W.Mun  Street  Totedo.Ohio 3IT.:2I  EneStieel    ' 

('    -'Lsi.L(nu>...tOON.  Fouith  Street  aereUnd 646  Huron  R>»d,  S.  E.  FoitWvnh.Teit..  FmntuidlonnSu. 

i  ::-_:.=»  GndnnMi 663W.lnu.  S.,  Hmiltm.Co 20-28  J«k»n  St, W. 

Please  mention  the  ReTlew  of  Rcilews  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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What  the  Government 

Found  Out  About  Tarvia 


THE  Office  of  Good  Ronds,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  built  an  experimental  road 
at  tha  country  dub  at  Greenville,  S.  C.  in 
1909,  following  very  closely  our  ipcrificu- 
tiong  for  two-coat  iienetration  work,  using 
"Tarvia  X." 

After  two  years  the  above  photo  of  the 
waa  taken  at  a  point  where  it  Bdjoiii!<  a  9tr 
of  plain  macadam.  The  intention  of 
"  DHrtment  was  to  find  out  just  how  n 

ference  the  tarvia  treatment  made. 


The  picture  telb  the  story 
adam  in  the  foreground  ia  u  . 
viated  surfiice  is    in   ptrful  com 
difference  is  so  f(rent  that  a  cleai 
leen  in  the  above  photograph. 


The  plain  mac- 
I  oat.  The  ti>r- 
nJUIon   and  the 


This  is  s  typical  instance  of  tbe  succcm  of 
Tarvia  as  a  road  binder.  A  tarviat«d  road  ia 
automobile  proof,  waterproof,  dustless  and 
mudless.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  to  maintain 
that  the  cost  of  using  Tarvia  in  tbeconatruc- 
tion  ia  more  than  compensated  for. 

Tar^'ia  is  made  in  three  ^radesi 

'  'Tar\'ia  X"  for  use  in  constructing  roads 
nnd  pavamenls. 

"Tarvia  A*'  for  hot  surface  applications. 

"Tarvia  B"  (applied  cold)  for  dust  pre- 
vention and  road  preservation. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


BE 


■m.-.  J 


